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c 
'Per 


TO 


v.rs 


THE   REV.   HENRY   EWBANK,  M.A. 


'the       fifty-eighth       volume       of       "THE       GARDEN 


Is   dedicated. 


liEOM  the  early  age  of  seven  years  the  .'subject  of  thi.s  brief  memoir  was  much  under  the  happy  influence  of  an  uncle,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  Rector  of  South  Cave.  York.s,  a  devoted  gardener.  From  him  he  learnt  as  a  child  to  know  how 
precious  a  thing  in  life  is  the  lo\  e  of  flowers,  and  how  great  a  happiness  it  is  to  work  among  them.  In  school  and  college 
days  gardening  had  necessarily  to  remain  very  much  in  abeyance,  though  glimpses  were  caught  at  Denmark  Hill,  in  the 
garden  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  father,  and  also  at  Ferox  Hall,  in  Tunbridge,  where  his  family  lived, 
and  where  he  was  at  school  for  some  time. 

After  taking  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Oxford  in  the  year  ls.-)i,  with  classical  honours,  and  having  been  a  member  of  St.  John's  College 
and  afterwards  of  Brasenose  College  for  the  ordinary  curriculum,  Mr.  Ewbank  was  in  the  same  year  ordained.  After  holding  two  or 
three  curacies  he  became  incumbent  of  St.  .James's  Chapel,  liyde.  Isle  of  Wight,  and  after  nine  years  there  he  was  appointed 
Vicar  of  St.  John's  Parish,  also  at  Ryde.      Here  he  still  lives  and  gardens,  though  he  resigned  the  incumbency  two  years  ago. 

Fo^'i  many  years  past  The  Garden  has  owed  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  tliis  keen  observer  and  jiatient  worker,  a.  debt  that  can 
never  be  paid,  but  that  can  at  least  lie  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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IN  D  E  X 


A. 

Abelia  rupestris.  2hi:  liifluia.  •2;  iinitlora, 
300 

Abies  Douglasi  glauca  cones,  2 

Abutilon  Golden  Fleece,  9;  ;  Sowitzi,  427 

Achillea  umbelluta  on  a  dry  wall,  141 

Achimene  coccinea.  41 

Aconite,  AVliite,  SiiJ 

Adiantums,  124,  ir>2;  for  cutting,  302 

-Esculus  indica,  SO  :  parviflora.  2SG 

Afrapanthus  interniedius,  221  ;  the  wbite, 
ISl :  unibelJatus.  ISO 

Aprricultnral  Association  for  Women,  Lady 
Warwick's,  27n 

Ailantus  frl;^"dulosa,  240 

Akebia  lobata,  239 

Albizzia  Julebrissin,  27s 

Alleys,  green,  30n 

Allium  carinatuni  at  Kew,  ir)l 

Aloe,  American,  tlowerinj;.  GO 

Alpine  flowers,  the  protection  of,  40  ;  plants, 
209 ;  native  sorts  of,  2S :  of  the  limestone 
and  of  the  ei'^nite,  47  ;  Ihe  cultivation  of 
delicate,  163 

Alyssum  coiymbosum,  44 

American  bU<rht,  290  ;  fruits,  two  new,  109  ; 
notes,  S.  130,  155,  190,  307,  326,  352,  403, 
413,  436,  446 

Amicia  zygomeris,  406 

Anacyclus  formosus,  13 

Androsace  lanuginosa,  43 

Anemones,  Japanese.  .'^.'I'i 

Anemone  japonica  La.ly  (ijlnumr,  l.'il ;  j. 
Mont  Rose,  215,  220;  lanunculoides,  13 

Angelica  in  the  wild  garden,  207 

Angr;i?cum  filicornu,  60  ;  Humbloti.  433 

AiHiual  flowers,  new  hardy  and  half-hardy, 
324 

Anthemis  styriaca,  66 

Anlholyza  paniculatrt,  200 

Anthurium  IJakeri,  215 

Ants  and  aphis,  34 

Apple  American  Mother,  429  ;  an  excellent 
dessert  ((.'ountess  Cuwper),  272;  Alhng- 
ton  Pippin,  443;  d  Arc'y  Spice,  395, 
452:  Duchess  of  Oldeidmrgli,  39s,  429; 
Emily  Victfiria,  314  ;  good  dessert, 
42G ;  Nouvelle  France  and  Mrs.  Bryan, 
404;  origin  of  the  Fairy,  331;  Paroquet, 
353  ;  Kival,  294  ;  St.  Everard.  215  ;  Striped 
Beautin,  354;  trees,  bush,  371  ;  Worcester 
Pearmain,  23S 

Apples,  an  abnormal  cluster  of,  3S2  ;  best, 
for  Britain,  12,  272 ;  busli,  for  small  gar- 
dens, 261 :  first  early,  100  ;  in  South  Wales, 
272;  upon  the  dwarfing  stock.  261 

Appointments,  gardening,  196,  215,  423 

Apricot  outdooi-s.  131  ;  trees  failing,  136 

Ai|uatics  and  their  winter  protection,  413 

Aquilegias,  291 

Arabis  albida,  the  double,  179 

Aralia  coidata,  121 ;  spinosa,  17S,  342 

Araucaria  and  Eucalypti,  72  ;  imbricata,  311 

Architecture,  London  street,  363 

Arctotis,  a  new,  261 

Arenaria  balearica,  11 

Armeria  leucocephala,  4o 

Arnebia  echioides,  363 

Arrowhead,  the  Montevidiau,  343 

Arthropodium  oirratum,  101,  454 

Artichokes.  452 

Artist's  note-book,  an,  11,  2S,  46,  172,  194, 
206,  225,  246,  267,  2S6,  336,  353,  368,384.401, 
416,  433,  449 

Arum  Dracunculus,  354 

Arundinaria  anceps,  239,  343 

Asclepias  curassaxica,  240 

Asparagus  bed,  making  an,  35  ;  fruiting,  116  : 
in  the  tropics,  3S3  ;  retrofractus"^  453 ; 
Sprengeri,  109 ;  verticillatus,  221 

Asplenium  Nidus,  124 

Aster  Amellus  var.  bessarabicus,  200,  299 ; 
F.  W.  Burbidgo,  331  ;  graudiflorus,  2S0, 
29S  ;  paniculatus,  3"JS  ;  puniceus  pulcher- 
rimus,  331;  Rosy  Morn,  27S;  seed,  276: 
Thomsoni,  239  ;  Tripolium,  133  ;  i\  Eri- 
gerou.  250 

Asters  at  the  Reading  Gardeners'   Associa- 

.  tion,  seedling,  366;  autumn -sown,  352; 
perennial,  184 

Auberaines,  or  Egg  Plants,  238 

Auricula,  the,  399.' 411 

Australian  notes,  302 

Autumn  planting,  preparation  for,  277 

Azalea  occidentalis,  61 

Azaleas  attacked  by  rabbits,  379 


B. 

Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  179 

Bamboo,  Chinese  Sacred,  13 

Bamboos,  a  gift  of,  298  ;  hardy,  in  flower.  80 

Banana    and     Plantain,     323  ;    differences 

between,  130 
Barley,  a  black,  178 


Barr,  Long  Ditton,  Messrs.,  189 

liaskcts,  hanging,  211 

Baxter,  Mr.  John,  414 

Beans,  (Vft'arf,  forced  in  pots,  309;  hybrid, 
136  ;  kidney,  dwarf,  116 

Beech  trees,  buried  roots  of,  136 

Bee  stings,  100 

Begonia  Angustinei,  240  ;  echinosepula.  331  ; 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 
394 :  Gloire  de  Sceaux.  220 ;  Mi-s.  Leo- 
pold de  Rothschild.  395;  manicata,  387  ; 
Moonliglit.  158,  281  ;  semperflurens,  128; 
tubeious,  S.  T.  Wright,  94 

Begonias  and  Streptocarpi  at  Forest  Tlill, 
89;   in  the  open,  2G0 ;  summer-flowering, 

140 

Belvoir,  spring  plants  at.  ti 

Berbei'isThunbergi  for  its  foliaiie  in  autumn, 
315 

Berlin,  the  proposed  botanic  garden  in.  330 

Berries  and  Brambles,  new,  268,  342,  421 

Berries  and  tree  seeds,  sowing,  410 

Birch  trees,  disease  of.  314 

Bishopsgate,  a  rouf  garden  in,  113 

Blackbirds  and  thrushes,  235 

Bluebell  wood,  a,  227 

Bceninghausenia  albiflora,  363 

Bog  plants,  and  a  note  on  plant  destroyers, 
193 

Books,  14,  54.  71,  155,  173,  235,  254,  350,  366, 
407,  423. 437 

Border,  flower,  planting  and  sheltering  an 
exposed,  1,36;  a  simple  spring,  379  ;  her- 
baceous, makinir  a,  116 

Borders,  well-kept  hardy  flower,  183 

Borecoles  or  Kalci*.  14 

Botanic  Society  of  London,  Royal,  362 

Bougainvillea  sanderiana.  332 

Box,  pillai-s  of,  411  ;  Thorn,  the,  in  fruit,  316 

Bracken,  the  common,  432 

Bramble,  the  double  pink,  158 

Brambles  and  Berries,  new.  2G8 

Bredia  hirsuta,  140 

Briar,  the  double  Persian,  421 

Bristol  and  District  Gurdenei-s"  Association, 
275,  390 

British  t'olumbia.  Hydrangea  pan  irii  lata 
grandifiora  in,  355 

British  plants,  two  interesting,  78 

Brixton,  Clapham,  and  Streatham  Society, 
390 

Brockwell  Park,  3S1 

Broom,  Jlount  Etna,  the,  108;  Spanish,  the, 
80 ;  summer-flowering,  a,  120 

Brunsfelsia  americaua,  41 ;  macrautha,  186 

Buckthorn,  the  Sea,  351 

Buddleia  variabilis,  ISO 

Bullions  flowers  in  garden  and  woodland,  21 ; 
plants,  the  pictorial  use  of,. 177 

Bulbs  for  the  greenhouse,  258  ;  some  out-of- 
the-way,  221 

Buphthalmum  salicifolium,  4 

Burpee,  Mr.  W.  Atlee,  69 


C. 

Cabbage  Canuell's  Defiance,  215  ;  Jersey  Tree, 
442 

Cacti,  care  and  culture  of,  289 

Cactus  at  home,  the,  66  ;  the  giant,  372 

Calceolaria  alba,  138 

Calimeris  altaica,  214 

Callistemon  salignus,  62,  113,  134 

Calochorti,  229 

Calochortus,  22  ;  clavatus,  59 

Calystegia  Soldanella  on  sea  shore,  S6 

Cambridge,  King's  College  Gardens,  4 

Camellia  fruiting,  274,  426 ;  Sasanqua  at 
Kew,  411 

Camellias,  planting  out,  116 

Campanula  carpatica  and  C.  lactifiora,  287  ; 
c.  Riverslea,  56  ;  coUiua  alba,  331  ;  pul- 
loides,  44  ;  pyramidalis.  148 ;  p.  as  a  wall 
plant,  355  :  rupestris  at  Baden-Baden,  125 

Canuell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  ^lessrs..  343 

Cant,  Benjamin  Revelt,  the  late,  56,  73,  87. 
98,  218;  Memorial  Prize  Fund,  260,  298, 
370 

Cants  nursery,  Colchester,  Roses  in  Messrs. 
Frank.  179 

Cardiff  Castle,  pot  Vines  and  itelons  at,  174 

Carex  scaposa,  338 

Carica  Papaya,  47,  220 

Carnation,  border,  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  98; 
Mr.  Leigh  White,  98  ;  Chloris.  218  ;  Corn- 
crake, 178;  Major  Harbord,  55,  179; 
Marguerite  for  cutting,  220;  Mi-s.  Well- 
bore  E.  Ellis,  376 

Carnations  at  Chelsea,  78;  at  Great  Book- 
ham,  56,  79  ;  dying  off,  9,  70,  113 

Carsethorn,  N.B.,  notes  from,  43 

Cassia  corymbosa,  332,  355,  3^3,  443  ;  tumen- 
tosa,  394 

Catalpa  hignonioides,  178;  tree,  the.  52; 
the,  as  a  town  tree,  300 

Catalpas,  the,  180 


Uattlcya  liicolor,  173  ;  b.,  Glebelands  variety. 
275 ;  Eldorado  enf^eldiensc,  134 ;  F.  W. 
Wigan,  94  ;  illuminata,  173 ;  porphyro- 
phlebia,  94 

Cauliflowers,  "blind."  15G  ;  huge,  347 

Ceanothus  azureus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  221, 
278 

Celastrns  articulatus.  422 

Celeriac,  207 

Celery  in  Iowa,  method  of  storin-^.  34;> 

Celosia  pyramidalis.  279 

Celosias  as  pot  plants,  280 

Centranthus  iniber,  93 

Cereus  triangularis,  349 

Ceropegia  elegans  and  C,  Woodi.  354 

Chart,  gardening,  173 

''heal.  .T.,  and  Sons,  Messi"s.,  of  Crawley,  273 

Cheiianthus  sibii'icus,  2TS 

Chelone  Lyoni,  61 

Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  363 

Cherry  Kentish  Red,  the,  80,  453  ;  new,  a 
fine.  78 

Chionanthus  retusus,  40 

Chiunodoxa  Lucilia',  303 

Chirunia  linoides,  199 

Chiswick  Gardens.  Potatoes  at,  139 

Christmas,  the  Hellebores  for  decoration  at, 
378 

Chrysanthemum  Attraction,  304  :  Austraiie, 
a  sport  from,  378;  Bronze  Bride,  240; 
Bronze  Martinmas,  338  ;  Bronze  Soleil 
d'Octobre,  363 ;  Charles  Longley,  327 ; 
Earlswood  Beauty,  single,  394,  401  ; 
Early  Arran,  327  ;  Edwin  Molyneux, 
363;  Ettie  Mitchell,  280  ;  Fred  Ham- 
mond, 443  ;  Golden  Gem,  409 ;  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  379  ;  J.  R.  I'pton,  327  ;  in- 
dicum,  362 ;  Lity  Mountfort,  -ilS,  346  ; 
Little  Bob,  240  ;  Master  E.  Seymour, 
327  ;  Matthew  Russell,  327  ;  maxinuini, 
Lister's  variety,  219  :  Miss  Emma  Fox,  327  ; 
Miss  Watson,  363  ;  Mme.  P.  Lacroix,  338  ; 
:Mi-.  S.  Fryett,  327  ;  Mr.  Selley,  240 ;  Mrs. 
Carter,  426;  Mi*s.  Coombes.  332;  Mrs. 
Cullhmford.  279;  Mi-s.  Frank  G.  Sniilli, 
327,  3.30;  Mrs.  George  Mileham,  ;i64  ;  Mr.-. 
Geo.  Bundle  and  its  sports,  443 ;  Mis. 
James  Willi  ims,  294,  315  ;  Nellie  PeikJns, 
426  ;  prosjtects,  2G9  ;  Ralph  Curt  i.^.  260  ; 
Kyccroft  Pink.  2S0  ;  seascm,  lOno,  303; 
Source  d'Or,  363 ;  Yellow  L'Ami  Conder- 
chet,  279 

Chrysantbenuims.  187,  336,  345  ;  at  South- 
wark  Park,  331;  at  Tamworth,  370;  at 
The  Warren  House,  Stanmore,  280  ;  eaily, 
301,  381,  395,  429 ;  effective  use  of  early 
sorts  out  of  doors,  348 ;  how  they  are 
produced.  321 ;  new,  327,  390 

Chrysogonum  virginianum,  303,  404 

Cistua  ladaniferus,  171,  251,  280,  330;  as  a 
wall  plant,  100 

Cleeve  Prior  Manor,  in  the  gardens  of,  24» 

Clematis  and  Mountain  Ash,  an  arch  of, 
389  ;  davidiana,  258  ;  dying  off,  153  ;  Fairy 
Queen,  261  ;  Flammula  in  seed,  319 ; 
grewiieflora,  423  ;  Jackmani  (snow-white). 
3 ;  Marcel  Moser,  40 ;  Mme.  Edouaid 
Andr^,  348  ;  montana  on  Thuya  gigantea, 
93;  over  pillar,  use  of,  392;  pretty,  292; 
Sieboldi,  298 ;  the,  S2,  44S ;  the  panicled, 
221  ;  white,  against  a  wall,  129 

Clematises,  129 

Clergy:  gardens  of  the,  4G2 

Clerodendron  Icetidum,  219,  240  ;  fragrans 
fi.-pl.,  101  ;  trichotomum,  214 

Clethra  alnifolia  tomeutosa,  280 

CHanthus  puniceus,  81,  112 

Climate,  soil,  and  trees,  88 

Climbers,  combination  of,  384  ;  hardv,  304 

Club,  Horticultural,  298 

Coggeshall  root  show,  314,  390 

Colchicum  byzantinum,  239  ;  or  Meadow 
Saffron,  210 ;  Silithorpi.  383,  421  ;  spe- 
ciosum  album,  259.  278 

Colchicums,  the,  276 

Columbines,  291 

Colutea  arborescens,  186 

Combinations,  pretty,  81 

Conipton  Beauchamp,  at,  212 

Conitera',  Veitch's  Manual  of.  366 

Conifers  in  ornamental  planting,  409 

Convolvulus  Soldanella  on  sea  shore,  86 

Co-operative  Festival,  National,  If") 

Coreopsis,  quilled,  96 

Cornish  garden,  notes  from  a,  213.  394 

Cornus  alba  var.  Sptethi,  180,  260 

Cornwall,  flowers  in,  379 

Correspondence,  12,  34,  52,  72,  172.  193,  208. 
230,  250,  342,  355,  372,  383,  404,  421,  428 

CoiTidors.  garden,  61 

Cosmos  bipinnatus,  13,  251 

Cottage,  a  roadside,  305  ;  porch,  Pears  Aer 
a,  150 

Cutoneaster  horizontalis.  240;  rotundifoliii, 
351 

County  Down  garden,  notes  from  a,  130,  291 

Cow-berry,  the,  99 


Coudray,  the  Close  Walks  at,  410 

(_'rab  Jolni  Downie,  214 

Crabs,  fruiting.  23S  ;  ornamental,  285 

Cragside,  Northumberland.  271 

Cratjcgus  piunatifida  var.  major,  352,  422 

Crepis  montana,  363 

Crinum  M(  orei,  SO 

Crocus  cancellatus,  332  ;  iridiflorus,  278 ; 
pulchellus  and  C.  speclosusAitchisoni,  338; 
s.  albus,  255 

Croton  leaves,  spotted.  276 

Crowley,  Mr.  Philip.  410 

Cupressus  funebris  var.  glauca,  IsG;  law- 
soniana  pygm.xa  argentea.  294 

Currant  mite,  the  Black,  115,  236 

Cyananthus  lobatus,  311 

Cyathea  medullaris,  161 

t'ynorchis,  a  new,  375 

Cyphomandra  tietaeca,  43(1 

Cypripedium  Charleswurthi,  a  valuable 
variety  of,  314  ;  Dora  Crawshaw,  376, 
406  ;  fairieaiium  hybrids.  413  ;  leeamnu 
var.  Prospero  majus,  410 ;  Rothschildo- 
lawrenceanum,  56  ;  spectabile  (Moccasin 
Flower),  411 ;  Vidor,  327 

Cytisus  nigricans,  121 ;  scoparius  sulphureus, 
40 


D. 

Dahu?cia  polifulia,  159,  259 

Daffodils,  a  place  for,  403  ;    the  Weardale 

collection  of,  222 
Dahlia,   Cactus,   Mr.    H.    J.    AUcroft,    294; 

Cactus,  Venus,  294;  Cactus,  Starfish,  180; 

coccineus,    199 ;    cliuibiiig,  a,  140 ;    impe- 

rialis,  443 ;  i.  at  Kew,  411 ;  sport,  a  curious, 

39 
Dahlias  in  an  orchard,  378;  new.  255;  propa- 
gating, 193;  some  good  ('actus,  180 
Daisy    Hill,    Newry,    218;    sticks,    use    of 

ilichaelmas,  372,  395  ;  the  Transvaal,  ISO 
Daisies    in    County    Cavan,    Ireland,    378 ; 

Michaelmas,  335 
Dalechampia  rcezliana,  348 
Davallias,  124    , 
Davis,  Mr.   Norman,  of   Framfield,  Sussex, 

330;    Chrysanthemums  at,  416;    William, 

372 
Dean  of  Rochester,  the,  23 
Decorations,  autumn  table,  354 
Deli'hinium  Bine  Butterfly,  56  ;  formosum,87 
Dendrobium  Phal:cnopsis  schroderiana,  363  ; 

leeanum  atropurpureum,  327 
Destroyers,  garden,  236 
Deutzia  crenata  fiore-pleno,  64 
Dianthus  callizonus,  39,  68;   deltoides,  39; 

hybiid,  2 
Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora,  299 
Dictamnus  fraxinella,  9 
Dipladenia  atropurpurea,  140 
Disa grandiflora, 24s  ;  giandiflora superim,  138 
Diseases  in  plants,  pieventible,  129,  172 
Dobbie,  Mr.,  of  Rothesay.  199 
Draca?na  Offeri,  294 
Dracocephalum  pciegrinum,  220 
Dublin,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  317 


Eckford,  ilr.  Henry,  GO 

Edgings,  203 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  luirdy  lluwers 

at,  92 
Edraianthi  at  York,  81 
Editors'  table,  2,  22,  38,  59,  158,  177,  214,  2ls, 

238.  338,  353,  372,  404,  423.  42G 
Elder,  the  ^^'ater,  241 
Eleagnus    as    garden    plants,    155  ;    niacro- 

phvlla.  422 
Endives,  14 

EpideiidiuMi  vitellinum.  138 
Epilohiuni  angustifolium.  140 
Eremurus  hirnalaicus  at  Vcrk,  80 
Erica    cerinthioidcp,   279  ;    nuiweana,    394  ; 

reflexa,  40;  tetralix,  452  ;  vagans,  199 
Erigeiou  philadelpbicus.  3 
Eryngium  atpinuni,  119,  :i7s,  411 
Ervgiums  frnin  Devonshire,  119 
Erytbrina  Huniei,  240,  261 
Erythnta  litl.Malis,  161 
Escalloni;i   florilmnda  at    Fota,    314:    phil- 

lipiana,  61 
Espalier  fence,  a  novel.  298 
Eucharis  amazonica.  326  ;  grandiflora.  195 
Euphorbia  Wulfeni  in  Dalmatia,  79 
Euphorbias,  84 
Eurytiia  nuicrodonta,  40 
Evans,  Mr.  W.  H.,  254 
Ewbank.  Henry,  the  Rev..  459 
Exeter,  flowers  from,  :JS  • 

Exhibit,  a  notable.  346 
Exbiliitioii.  )ireparing  for,  341 
Exhil'itioii,  "  One  and  All  "  Co-operative,  154 
Exochorda  grandiflora  at  Swanniorc  Park,  315 


INDEX. 
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Fence,  town,  draping,  116 

Fern,  bird's  nest,  the,  124 

Fern  ^'arden,  the,  04,  102,  211,  249,  385,  432 ; 
Hart's-tongue,  a  beautiful,  327  ;  resurrec- 
tion, 05 

Ferns,  a  border  of,  343;  beautiful,  124; 
Hritish,  64  ;  cultivating  on  brick,  307 : 
deciduous,  385  ;  Filmy,  249  ;  Osmunda  and 
others,  group  of,  103;  Stags-horn,  ICG 

Ferns  on  wa'Is,  natuiiilising,  379 

Fiji,  brown  Turkey,  the,  130 ;  the  Negro 
Largo,  192 

Figs,  hardy,  63  ;  in  November,  363 

Filbert,  early  prolific,  215 

Fir-cone  beauty,  260 

Firs,  Scotch,  451 

Flag,  fruiting  of  the  Blue,  4 

Flax,  New  Zealand,  in  Nairn,  N.B.,  140 

Flower  bed,  charming,  a,  314;  border, 
mixed,  arrangement  of,  313  ;  garden,  the, 
9,  71,  163,  183,  203,  246,  335,  415,  428; 
garden  and  home  grounds,  tlie  English, 
54  ;  gardening  in  spring,  effective,  31!) 

Flowering  plants,  first  record  of  British,  54 

Flower-*,  a  pretty  bed  of,  220  ;  by  the  water 
margin,  51 ;  in  the  house,  454  ;  packing, 
134,  175,  278 ;  workers  amongst  the,  23,  69, 
199,  414 

Forest  trees,  planting,  105  ;  planting  in 
density,  79 

Fota,  Queenstown,  near  Cork,  the  gardens 
at,  396 

Fremontia  californica,  314 

French  dishes  for  English  cooks,  easy,  407  ; 
horticulturists,  honours  to,  330 

Fruit  crops,  the,  97  ;  and  the  storm, 
the,  100  ;  garden,  the,  104,  190,  242, 
334,  350,  382,  398,  420,  438  ;  grow- 
ing for  profit,  260  ;  industry  of  this 
country,  257  ;  new  and  rare,  174 ;  number, 
the,  238;  room  at  Langley,  263;  room, 
Messrs.  Bunyard's,  202  ;  rooms,  262  ;  show. 
Crystal  Palace,  180  ;  too  many  varieties  of, 
209 ;  tree  culture  in  pots,  204 ;  trees, 
aiumal  bearing  of  wall,  438  ;  trees  as  a 
protection,  200;  trees,  hardy,  beauty  in, 
150;  trees, should  they  be  pruned?  48 

Fruits,  formation  of  sugar  in,  371 

Fuchsia,  a  copse  of  red,  203;  coryrabiflora, 
201  ;  new,  172  ;  the,  as  a  climber,  260  ; 
the,  in  the  summer  garden,  159 

Fuchsias  as  basket  plants,  269;  in  the  open- 
air,  184  ;  in  the  West  of  England,  speci- 
men, 209 

Knnkia  giandiRora  alba,  414  ;  lancifolia  var. 
tardiflora,  363 ;  1.  t.  and  its  origin,  426  ; 
sul)CordHta  grandiflora,  187 

Funkias,  29S 


C. 


Ciaitonia  candicans,  289 

(Jarden,  a  Jamaica,  181  ;  a  successful  Scotch, 
378 ;  a  well-designed  rock,  190 ;  County 
Down,  notes  from  a,  84,  228,  366  ;  de- 
stroyers, 431  ;  labour  and  rest  in  the,  53 ; 
making,  302;  Nature's,  71  ;  Nature  in  the, 
245;  notes  from  a.  County  Down,  84,  228, 
325,  423;  notes  from  a  suburban,  429; 
notes  from  an  oblong,  42,  114,  145,  1S2, 
277,  348 ;  railway  station,  ISl  ;  roof,  in 
tsishopsgate,  113 ;  school,  347  ;  the  fruit, 
48,  62  ;  the  grey,  429 ;  the  hardy  winter, 
303  ;  thoughts,  53 ;  the  indoor,  61  ;  the 
kitchen,  42;  water,  making  a,  89  ;  Scotch, 
a,  129 

CJardener,  presentatioii  to  a  Scotch,  377 

Gardejier's  Assistant,  the,  350 

Cardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  Royal,  330  ;  Royal 
benevolent  Institution.  314 

Gardening  as  a  diversion,  347 ;  Century 
Book  of,  173;  merging  into  free,  Formal, 
197,  223 

Gardening  of  the  week,  6,  30,  49,  68,  168, 
187,  204,  233,  252,  270,322,339,356,  373,  386, 
401,  418,  437,  450 

Gardening  in  cities,  window,  200 ;  riverside, 
152 ;  the  advantages  of,  395  ;  wall,  305 

"Gardeiiing,  the  1900  Supplement  to  the 
Dictionary  of,"  350 

Gardens,  market,  321 

*'  Gardens  and  a  Palace,  Seven,'  437 

Gaura  Lindheimeri,  219 

Gazania  pygmtea,  138 

Genista  aitlniensis,  103 ;  virgata,  300 

Geranium  grandiflorum,  43  ;  sanguineum 
album,  &c.,  4 

Gei'aniums,  some  hardy,  41 

Gentiana  asclepiadea,  151 ;  Pneumonanthe, 
178 

Gladiolus  Althea,  215 ;  delicata,  215  ;  Jules 
Toussaint,  173 ;  Mrs.  Wood,  134  ;  Ocean, 
173  ;  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  173 

Glasnevin,  hardy  plants  at,  254 

Glastonbury  Pear,  the,  398 

Gloriosa  superba,  288 

Glory  Flower,  the.  81 

Glyceria  aquatica,  173 

"  Golden  Deeds  of  the  War,    131 

Gooseberries  for  flavour,  164 

Gooseberiy  Whinham's  Industry,  100 

Gorse  bloom,  443  ;  seedling,  342 


Gourds,  ornamental,  159,  310 

Grape  culture,  hints  on,  334,  850  ;  the  new,  8 

Grape  Diamond    Jubilee,    278,    269  ;    Lady 

Downe,  283;  Lady  Hutt,    443;  Madresfleld 

Court  splitting,  311  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  255 
Grai    3  and  Melons,  splitting  of,  372 
Griiss  seed,  sowing,  156  ;  of  Parnassus,  140 
Greenhouse  at  Kew,  442  ;  bulbs  for  the,  258  ; 

good  bulbous  plants  for  the,  232  ;  the  cold, 

72  ;  unheated,  444,  445 
Ground  where  Bracken  has  grown,  crop  for, 

34 
Grouping,  the  value  of  good,  157 
Gunneramanicata,  383 
Guernsey  Growers'  Association,  427 
(iunton  Park,  Grape  growing  at,  398 
Gypsophila  elegans,  128 


H. 

Hffiuianthus  albiflos.  442  ;  coccineus,  261  ; 
Katherinre,  332 

Halesias.  299 

Hampton  Court,  200 

Hamamelis  virginica  (Witch  Hazel),  2S6,  299 

Hampton  Cuurt,  old  Dutch  garden  at,  435 

Hamwood,  County  Meath,  388 

Hardy  flowers  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh, 92;  flowers,  boi-ders  of,  49 

Harpalium  rigidum  Miss  Mellish,  221 

Harper,  John,  372 

Hazel,  big  bud  mite  on,  92 

Heath,  cross-leaved,  454;  St.  Dabeocs,  259  ; 
White  Irish,  241 

Hedge  of  Yew,  Box,  and  Holly  in  the  gardens 
of  Hall  Barn,  Bucks,  111 

Hedges,  making.  111 

Hedychium  F.  W.  Moore,  94 

Helianthemums,  435 

Helianthusangustifolius,  338;  Daniel  Dewar, 
140;  H.  G.  Moon,  179,  255,  305;  Miss 
Mellish,  120.  194;  mollis.  278 

Heliotrope  Docteur  Jeulin,  215 

Heliotropes,  standard  or  tree,  333 

Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major  in  tubs,  394  ; 
florham.  12  ;  luteola,  52 

Henfreya  scandens,  145 

Hepatica  variabilis,  81 

Herb  border,  the,  198 

Herbs,  medicinal.  Old  English,  324 

Heuchera  erubescens,  43 

Hidalgoa  Weicklci.  140,  267 

Tlieracium  rubruni,  251 ;  umbellatum,  251 

Highgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  427 

Hole,  Dean,  on  the  harvest,  259 

Holly  and  Mistletoe,  441 

Hollyhock  disease,  4 

Hollyhocks  from  seed,  121 

Honess,  Charles,  372 

Honey  Berry,  the.  109 

Horse  Chestnut,  Indian,  the,  80 

"  Horticulture,  Cyclupivdia  of,"  230 

Horticulture,  a  handy  liookof,  4m7;  exami- 
nation in,  379 

Horticultural  Society.  Royal,  394,  420; 
Journal  of  the  Royal,  155 

Horticulturist,  a  lady.  415 

Honseleek,  common,  363 

H<uises,  top-heating  in  glass,  438 

lli-ya  inipcrialis,  331 

llyacintli  wood,  106 

Iluuintbus  candicans,  289 

Hydrangea  virens,  338 

Hydrangeas,  American,  326 

Hypericum  chinense,  138  ;  hookeriauum, 
300;  kalniianuni,  145;  monstruosum,  173; 
moseriauum,  160 


I. 

Iberis  coronaria  vai-.  Empress,  101 
Ilex  cornuta,  422 
Impatience,  425 

"  In  a  small  way,"  114,  145,  182,  277,  348 
Incarvillea  Delavayi,  178;  variabilis,  257 
Indian  schools,  gardening  in,  220 
Indigofera  gerardiana,  108  ;  indica,  221 
Indoor  garden,  the,  181,  209,  343,  349,  387 
Ireland,  flowers  in,  241  ;  notes  from,  75,  178, 

254,  258.  332,  346  ;  weather  in,  3 
Iris  and  other  seeds,  39 

Iris,  a  new  yellow-flowered  Oncocyclus,  375 ; 
ensata  -  oxvpetala,    346  ;     germanica    for 
forcing,    427;     Hartwegi,     200,    219;     old 
purple  on  a  thatched  roof,  13  ;  uiniiense, 
5  ;  Vartani,  426 
Irises,  English,  2  ;  two  rare,  2 
Irish  gardens,  notes  from,  218,  317.  388 
Isle  of  Wight,  Noveinlier  bloom  in  4('4 
Isoloma  birsuta,  279 
Itea  virgiiiifa.  HH 
Ivy  on  buildings,  lieauty  of,  189  ;   on  poles, 

400 
Ixora  macrolhyrsa,  395 


Jacobeas,  150 

Jamaica,  the  rainfall  in,  220  ;  garden,  a,  125 

126,  141,  161,  447 
Japan,  Lilium  longifiorum  in,  225 


Jasminum  frnticans,  2  ;  officinal  grandi- 
florum, 130 

Jones,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewis- 
ham,  370 

Justicia  rtavicoma,  194 


K. 

Kelway,  William,  Mr.,  149 

Kerria  japonica,  doulile,  12 

Kew  Gardens,  neglect  of,  330 

Kew,  Hybrid  and  other  Roses  at,  5  ;  notes 
from,  172,  186,  257,  310,  390  ;  the  green- 
house at,  139,  442 

Kingston-on-Thames,  front  flower  gardens 
at,  160 

King's  Weston,  water  garden  at,  151 

Kitchen  garden,  the,  14,  174,  206,  231,  238, 
412,  427 

Kniphofia  aloides  var.  maxima,  a  winter- 
flowering  form,  410;  grard  s,  314;  Nel- 
soni.  219,  347  ;  pauciHora,  331 ;  Tucki,  232, 
239 

Kuockmaroon  Gardens.  75 

Kowhai,  12 


Laburnum  walk,  a,  339 

Lffilia  prajstans  gloriosa,  370 ;  pumila,  Bush 
Hill  variety,  294 

Lfelio-Cattleya  bletchleyensis  Roy  Wigan, 
239 ;  elegans  var.  J.  Davis.  173 ;  gottoiana 
var.  Mrs.  Douglas,  407  ;  Hermioue,  134  ; 
Mrs.  Birkbeck,  400  ;  Sanderoc,  394  ; 
remula,  94 

Lady  Downe  Grape,  283 

Lagerstrcemia  elegans,  186;  indica,  186 

Laing  and  Sons,  Messrs.  J.,  254  ;  John,  Mr., 
U9;  Mrs.,  372 

Lake  District,  an  attack  on  the,  313 

Landscape  beauty,  241 

Langley,  fruit  room  at,  263 

Langport,  Delphiniums  from,  38 

Lantanas,  3 

Lapageria  rosea,  385 

Larkspur,  Siberian,  4 

Lathy lus,  84 

Lavender,  Sea,  276  ;  walks  of,  63 

Law,  420 

Lawns,  moss  in,  150;  Plantains  in,  138; 
Yarrow  on,  208 

Leaf-curl,  the,  404 

Leaves,  how  to  preseive  autunm,  311 

Leptosyne  gigantea.  218 

Lespedeza  SieboUli,  260 

Lessons  learnt  at  the  shows,  197 

"Letters  to  an  Unknown  Friend,  Sylvana's," 
423 

Lettuces,  14 

Leycesteria  formosa,  186  ;  f.  and  rabbits,  330 

Ligustrum  sinense,  61 

Lily,  a  new,  99;  a,  analysis,  442  ;  conference 
at  Chiswick,  a,  362  ;  flowers,  duration  of. 
319  ;  growing,  hints  ai)out,  44  ;  growing 
in  casks,  158;  in  the  open,  a  blue  Water, 
159  ;  Madonna,  the,  72,  321 ;  Neilgherry, 
the,  319 ;  of  the  Valley,  348  ;  proljlem,  a, 
45;  white,  the.  107 

Lilies  at  Kew,  160,  367;  dyed,  172;  from 
seed,  231;  in  autumn,  314;  in  a  Devon 
garden.  137  ;  in  Birmingliam,  158  ;  in  the 
British  Isles,  1,  21,  37,  58,  77,  100,  118,  137  ; 
in  West  Virginia,  405  ;  little  known,  two, 
152;  notes  on,  11,  106,  12  i,  158,  184,  207, 
355,  366,  405 ;  out  of  doors.  Arum,  357, 
444  ;  pink  Madonna,  113;  two  little  known, 

_  52 

ijilium  auratum,  240,  250;  a.  and  its  varie- 
ties, 107 ;  a.,  a  remarkable,  152  ;  a. 
rubro  -  vittatum,  180;  a.,  with  202 
flowers,  152  ;  a.  W^ittei,  180  ;  lirowni  leu- 
canthemum,  215;  candidum,  00,  207,  279, 
311,  355,  37J:i,  401;  c,  disease  in.  15; 
c,  more  notes  about,  193  ;  Harrisi. 
184;  Henryi  at  Kew,  100;  kewense,  99; 
Leichtlini,  199 ;  leucanthemnm  at  Kew, 
100  ;  longiflorum,  137  ;  1.  giganteum, 
461  ;  1.  in  bloom,  298;  Lowi.  124  ;  Marta- 
gon  in  moist  soils,  347  ;  neilgherrense, 
319  ;  nepalense,  258,  426  ;  nepalense 
out  of  doors,  406  ;  odoium  and  L. 
Kramen,  2  ;  polyphyllum,  91 ;  Parryi  in 
Kent,  307;  superbum,  123;  thunbertri- 
anum,10;  tigrinum  splendens,  180;  Wil- 
soni,  342 

Linuni  pubescens,  427 

Lithospermum  prostratum.  13,  16i> 

Loasa  vulcanica  at  Kew,  151 

Lolielia  (.-anlinalis  Firefly,  138 

Lochiin-Ii,  New  Zealand  Flax  at.  399 

Locust,  tbc  ilnney,  351 
Loganberry,  the,  109 
Lonchocarpus  Barteri,  390 

Lonicera  Hildelnandti,  152  ;  tatarica,  3 

Lotus  i»flii)rli\ncus,  4,  53 
Luculia  gcalissinia,  181 
Lupiiif  Si.ii](,TS(.-t,  8 
Lychnis  jivrctiaica  alba,  44 
Lyciuin  barbannn,  372 
Lyciums,  tlie  tniitiug  of,  220 
Lysimachia  Numnuilaria  aurea,  161 
Lythrum  virgatum  at  Kew,  151 


M. 

Madura  aurantiaca,  372 

Magnolias,  241  ;  early-flowering,  357 

Mallow,  the  white  Musk,  120 

Malvastrum  coccinea,  61 

Manettia  bicolor,  160 

Maples,  the,  299 

Market  garden,  235 

Marrow,  Vegetable,  the  cooking  of  the,  326 

Marrows,  the  cooking  of  Vegetable,  379 

Masdevallia  Bucking  Hybrid,  370  ;  u  Orsa,  60 

JIasf'evallias  at  Glasnevin,  100 

Maxillaria  picta.  372  ;  scuriilis.  50 

Meadow  Saifrons,  a  chat  about  the,  428 

ilecom^psis  aculeata,  181 

Melaleuca  leiicadendron,  39,  120 

Melbourne,  Yew  walk  at,  325 

Meluombe  Bingham,  the  courtyard  of,  335 

Melon  British  Queen,  427  ;  Fteechase 
Favourite,  295;  Golden  Perfection,  395; 
Ldte  Perfection,  o76;  Koyalty,  328 

Melons  at  Christmas,  133  ;  new,  4 

Mentzelia  Lindleyi  at  Kew,  151 

Mespilus,  the  Snowy,  41'j 

Microlepia  hirta  cristata.  12} 

Mignonette  and  Carnation.3,  52 

Miltonia  vsxillaria,  some  remarkable  varie- 
ties of,  28 

Miscellaneous,  215,  379,  422 

Mistletoe,  159,  442;  a,  from  South  Africa,  92 

Mock  Oranges,  the,  7 

Montbretias  from  Ireland,  214  ;  in  woodland, 
348 

Morina  cetonioides,  61 

Morle,  the  late  John,  346 

Moss  in  lawns,  156 

Moth,  the  Wood  Leopard,  431 

Mulberries,  a  use  for,  355 

Muscaricomosummonstrosum,  J  J  ;  conicum, 
229 

Musks,  96 

Myosotis  alpestris,  4 

Myrtle  as  a  wall  shrub,  280 


N, 

Nandina  domestica.  53 

Narcissi,  the  planting  of,  229 

Narcissus  Queen  Wilhelmhia,  241 

Necklace,  a  red,  443 

Nectarines,  diseased,  133 ;  new,  389 ;  out- 
doors, liush,  243  ;  under  L'lass,  307 

Nelumbium  speci<»snm  album,  283  ;  at  Frog- 
more,  283 

Nepenthes  Chelsoni  excellens,  275 ;  Sir  W. 
Thiselton-D>er,  134 

Nephrolepis.  124 

Nerine  Purple  Prince,  294 

Nerines,  258 

Nesaia  salicifolia  at  Kew,  151 

Neviusia  alabaniensis,  91,  113,  42G 

Newry,  notes  from.  101 

New  2;ealand  Flax  in  Nairn,  N.B.,  140 

Nicotiana  at  Kew,  the  new,  100  ;  sylvestris, 
180 

Nonin.  Paris,  visit  to  M.,  395 

North,  Marianne,  300,  330 

Notes,  American,  239,  446 

Notes  of  the  week,  3,  22,  39,  60,  159,  178, 
199.  219,  239,  33U,  346,  302,  378,  394,  41U,  420 

Notospartiuni  Carniichaelffi,  00 

Novemlicr,  377 

Nursery  gardens,  189,  213,  254.  273,  343,  370, 
395,  416 

Nympluca  alba  candidissima,  180;  ellisiana, 
279;  Marliacea  rubro-punctata,  94;  sau- 
guinea,  94 ;  stellata,  274 ;  s.  and  its  varie- 
ties, 195  ;  s.,  the  seeding  of,  311 

Nymphii-'as,  new,  50  ;  some  new  bine,  220 


O. 

Obituary,  10,  73,  130.  196,  253.  2;)4.  346,  372, 

426 
October,  chill,  329 
Oiiuntoglossum  Adrians  Countess  of  Xforley, 

173;   coronarium  (Glasnevin  variety),  60; 

c.  Empress  of  India,  93  ;   c.  Maude  Roch- 

ford,  327;   Rolfete,  55;    R.  var.  nieleagris, 

409 
OOui'thera  eximia  (marginata),  112  ;  e.  (Cana- 
dian or  Prairie  Lily),  35  ;  marginata,  152 
Olearia  niacrodonta,  2 
011a  Podrida,  185,  303 
Oncidium    ornithorhynchura,    210  ;    spilo- 

pterum,  13S 
Old  English  medicinal  Herbs,  324 
Oncocyclus  Iris,  a  new  yellow-flowered,  376 
Onions,  winter,  156 
Opuntia  xanthostema,  67 
Opu  itias,  about,  205 
Oixliard  iMiUffi-fi,  ants  in,  156 
Orcliid     rniiiiiiittfe's    paintings,     the,    112 ; 

hyliiidisaliMn  and  treatment  of  seedlings, 

202 
Orchids,  202,  248,  381,  394,  413  ;  sale  of  the 

Ashford  collection  of,  37S 
Ornaments,  237 
Orobanclie  speciosa,  158 
Osmunda  and  other  Ferns,  group  of,  103 
Oxalis  cnneaphylla,  41 
Ox-eye  or  Corn  Marigolds,  the  yellow,  410 
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PaL-kiiv.;  flowei-.s,  ln:i 

P;i-isiiia  Wliitk'.vi,  1(33 

PjL'uiiies  iURi  lielpliiniums, -iOO  ;  tree,  graft- 
ing, VSS 

Palms,  growins;  Cocoa-nut,  162  ;  room,  27li 

Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas,  17S  ;  Tufted,  'SS  ; 
T.,  seasonable  notes  on,  14S;  T.,  the  best, 
S6 

Pansy  Ardwell  Gem,  Tufted,  332  ;  Cr^me 
d'Orance,  Tufted,  40;  La  Vierye,  Tufted, 
364;  Npllie  Riding,  Tufted.  364;  William 
Tell,  215 

Parasitical  and  other  plants  in  Soutli  Africa, 
2S8 

Parks  and  gardens,  381 ;  public,  Hi? 

Parnassia,  double,  158 

Parsley  Dubbie's  Curled,  37G 

Passiun  Flower,  the  Edible,  150 

Paulownia  imperialis,  i>2 

Pavia  macrostachya,  288 

Pea,  a  paper  on  the  history  of  the  Sweet, 
38  ;  perennial,  84 ;  Sweet,  bicentenary  cele- 
bration, 56,  58,  101,  112  ;  the  Sweet,  57 

Peach,  a  new  and  excelleut,  59 ;  Golden 
Eagle,  421,  426;  Late  Devonian,  347;  trees, 
autumn  treatment  of  outdoor,  420 

Peaches  a  failure,  34;  diseased,  133;  for 
open  walls  and  quarters,  some  good  early, 
192 ;  in  Georgia,  9 ;  in  November.  363  ; 
some  good  late.  337  ;  vuider  glass,  307 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  diseased,  lot;  for 
pot  culture,  382 

Pear  Beurr6  d'Anjou,  427  ;  B.  du  Buisson, 
407;  B.  Slagnifique,  3t)5 ;  Charles  Ernest, 
new,  439;  Doyenn^  du  Cumice,  376  ;  Glas- 
tonbury, 328  ;  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  439;  walks, 
242 

Pears,  and  Savins,  238;  and  their  culture, 
265,  282  ;  cordon,  282  ;  early,  334 ;  giant, 
from  Canada,  259;  Louise  Bonne,  cracked, 
276  ;  over  a  cottage  porch,  159  ;  stewing, 
136,  307 

Peas,  autumn-sown,  273  ;  Carter's  trial  of 
garden  and  Sweet,  75;  cross-fertilisation 
iif  Sweet,  250;  duplicate  Sweet,  52;  in 
Ireland,  Sweet,  240;  in  pots,  forced,  231 ; 
thrips  on,  148 

Peaa,  Sweet,  40,  59 ;  autumn-^own,  71 ;  fr.-m 
Cornwall,  158;  from  Hamp-thire,  2;  lu 
pots,  3  ;  in  small  garder.s,  67;  s-.iuw  neiv. 
174 

Pelargonium,  new  Ivy-leaveil,  Mrs.  II,  .1. 
Jones,  177 

Petitas  kermcaina,  pillars  in  the  gardin  of, 
395,  419 

Peiitstemons,  94,  101  ;  and  Plil.ixe.-,  219 

Persiuiruous,  dritd,  347 

Phacelia  campanularia.  lliO 

Phaius  oakwuiidiense,  5(i 

Phlox  Coquelicut,  10:i  ;  Elnn,  200  ;  Mrs. 
Jerikins,  240 

Phloxes,  Mossy,  5  ;  plantiuir  the  nuwcr  her- 
baceous, 172  ;  two  giiod,  14fi 

Phormium  lenax,  428  ;  t.  in  Nairn,  N.li  ,  140 

Phrenoloffical  Itepiat  t'-u- 1899,  314 

Physalis  t"rauclietti,200  ;  in  pots,  314  ;  fruits 
as  dessert,  330 

Picotees,  spoits  in  yellow  ground,  164 

Picture-garden,  my,  257 

Picturesque,  outranes  on  the,  153 

Pie,  Warden,  a,  283 

Pine-apple,  a  fine.  443  ;  culture,  48 

Pine  stove,  the,  449 

Pines,  Corsican.  twelve-year-old,  142 

Pink,  a  pretty  seedling,  38  ;  Maiden,  the,  128 

Plant,  a,  to  bewai-e  of.  280;  culture,  prin- 
ciples of,  366  ;  names  and  tlieir  pi'onuncia- 
tion,  37,  93  :  portraits,  recent,  14,  39,  175. 
223,  265.  364 

Plants,  Bi-itish  poisonous,  345 ;  herbaceous 
and  alpine,  notes  on,  103;  new  and  rare. 
19,  55,  60,  173,  215,  255.  875,  406,  400; 
over-rated,  53,  93;  rabbit-proof,  312  ;  and 
clustered  Apples,  394  ;  that  will  bear 
flooding,  garden.  171  ;  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters  of,  170 ;  three  new 
American,  372  ;  for  tubs,  347  ;  two  pretty 
rock,  39 

Planting  and  time,  142 ;  aimless,  280 ;  hap- 
hazard, 425 

Plantain  and  Banana,  323 

Platyclinis  uncata,  127 

Platycorinms,  106 

Platycinlnii  grandiflorum  semi-duplex,  173 

Pkioiiia  niacrantha,  319 

Plum  (Wyedale),  a  very  late,  395,  453  ;  Presi- 
dent, 294 

Plums,  cooking,  136 

Podopliyllum  peltatum,  fruits  of,  161 

Poinsettia  piUcherrima  plenissima,  307 

Poisons,  sale  of,  and  the  General  Election, 
260 

Polygonum  alline,  261  ;  amplexicaule,  219, 
320  ;  baldschuanicuni,  246,  250  ;  b.  at  Kew, 
160  ;  cuspidatum,  270  ;  c.  compactum.  181  ; 
nrientale,  160,  204;  polystachum,  278 

Polypodium  vulgare,  124 

Polypody,  common,  the.  124  ;  the  Welsh,  162 

Poppies  in  the  wild  gavb-n  at  Kew,  31(1 ;  Ice- 
land, the,  120;  the  Exmouth  Oriental.  40 

Poppy,  a  new  Indian,  214  ;  the  Califoriiiun 
Bush,  336 

Poppywoit,  a  beautiful,  159 


Potato  Baden-Powell,  215  ;  Centenary,  215  ; 

problems,  412  ;    Sir  J.  T.   Llewellyn,  215  ; 

Supreme,  215 
Potatoes  at  Ohiswick  Gardens,  139  ;   in  pots 

or  boxes,  fijrced,  412 
Potentilla  lanuginosa,  331 
Primula  sikkimensis,  39 
Privet,  oval-leaved,  395 
Privet  hedge,  planting  a,  96 
Privets,  two  late-flowering,  :100 
Prize  money,  a  dispute  about,  420 
Prunus  Pissardi  tricolor,  260  ;  P.,  value  of 

fruit,  73 
Pteridological  Society,  the  British,  134 
Pueraria  thunbergiana,  130 
Pumpkins  at  Glasgow,  big,  394 
Punicagranatum,  221 ;  g.  nana,  240 
Pynaert,  the  late  Ed.,  351 
Pyrethrums.  double  white,  323  ;  for  vase,  0 
Pyrus  melanocarpa  prostrata,  27S  ;   Ringo, 

260;  Schiedeckeri,  422 


Quince,  a  new,  326 


R. 


Rabbit-proof  plants,  312,  314 

Rarity  and  appreciation,  217 

Raspberry,  autumn-fruitiug,  156;  the  best, 
136 

Raspberries,  192  ;  a  way  of  pruning,  305  ; 
graduated  pruning  of,  453 

Ravenscoiu't  Park,  379 

Regent's  Park,  167  ;  proposed  botanical 
institute  at,  S47 

Rhododendron  Anrklandi,  44,  *.y.->  :  campylo- 
carpuni,  45  ;  Pink  Pearl.  63 

Richardia  melanoleuca,  46 

Riverside,  laying  out  ground  l»y,  112,  137 

Robinia  pseudacaciu  semperflorens,  loi 

Rochea  jasminea,  60 

Rocket,  tlie  double  yellow.  10 

Romneya  C'oulteri,  81 

Rondeletia  gratissima,  364 

Rosa  alba.,  201;  Alberti,  61  ;  alpina,  414; 
arvensis,  110  ;  bracteata,  318  ;  bracteata 
Maria  Leonida,  201 ;  indica  var.  san- 
guinea,  2ilO ;  laevigata,  208;  macrantha, 
34  ;  macrophylla,  280 ;  nioschata  Eliza 
Werry,  120  ;  multiflora  simplex,  114  ;  Poly- 
antha  and  varieties,  :398;  P.  granditlora, 
a  hedge  of,  341 ;  ranunculoides,  4U  ;  rugosa 
hips,  90;  sulphurea,  2;  watsoniana,  260; 
wichuriana,  179  ;  w.  and  hybrids,  83 

Rosarian,  a  few  experiences  of  an  amateur, 
26 

Rosaiians,  an  interesting  group  of,  35 

Rose  Aim^e  Vibert,  160  ;  Bauksian,  the,  318  ; 
Billiard  et  Barre,  22;  Blairi  No.  2,  132; 
LJriar  stems  without  roots,  110  ;  Camoens, 
120;  Catherine  Mermet,  368;  Climbing, 
Belle  Siebricht,  64;  Coolings  Single  Crim- 
son Bedder,  120  ;  Crimson  Queen,  260  ;  Dan- 
mark,  110;  decorative,  a  beautiful,  81; 
Dundee  Rambler,  Ayrshire,  405  ;  de  Meaux, 
origin  of,  116;  evergreen,  50;  Fortune's 
Yellow,  311  ;  fragrant,  a.  101 ;  garden,  the, 
64.  160,  190,  2(11,  341,  380,  397,  434  ; 
garden,  dry  wall  for,  206 ;  garden,  sea- 
sonable work  in  the,  64 ;  garden,  the 
modern,  361  ;  (Iold(iuelle,  348  ;  Grand 
Due  de  Luxemburg,  25  ;  Grossberzo- 
gin  Victoria  Melita,  264  ;  Gruss  an 
Teplitz.  290;  General  Jaciiueminot  dying, 
96  ;  Gustave  Regis,  22  ;  hedge  on  top  of 
sunk  fence,  06 ;  Hybrid  rugosa  Mme. 
Georges  Bruant.  219  ;  Jeanne  Forgeot, 
SO  ;  Liberty,  Tea,  376  ;  Macartney, 
the,  318 ;  Marquise  de  Castellane,  397 ; 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  43  ;  Mme.  Cadeau- 
Ramey,  22 ;  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau 
for  button-holes,  120  ;  Mme.  Jules  Grolez, 
22  ;  Mme.  Marie  Lavall^e,  22  ;  Mme. 
Wagram,201;  Morning  Glory,  294 ;  Mrs. 
B.  R.  Cant,  255,  27S  ;  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, 380 ;  Niphetos,  2  ;  Pink  Roamer,  101  ; 
planting,  preparing  for,  312  ;  Princess 
Bonnie,  170  ;  Purity  (Hybrid  Bourbon),  33  ; 
Reichsgraf  E.  von.  Kesselstatt,  410 ; 
Society,  National,  426;  Sombreuil,  280; 
soul  of  the,  the,  118  ;  Sou  v.  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  303  ;  Souv.  de  Catherine  Guillot, 
56;  Souv.  de  Gabriel  Drevet,  443;  Sweet 
Little  Queen  of  Holland,  410  ;  Tea, 
Hybrid,  Lady  Battersea,  328;  the  Bank- 
sian,  169 ;  the  Garland,  41  ;  the  Yellow 
Banksian,  342;  Triomphe  de  Caen,  398; 
Turquishe,  172 ;  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
25;  W.  A.  Richardson,  2;  wall  at  Eden- 
more,  56  ;  wall  at  Edenmore,  Ireland,  the, 
22  ;  wild,  in  the  garden,  146 

Roseless  gardens,  234 

Roses,  a  charming  trio  of  semi-double,  loo ; 
a  few  good  Tea,  220 ;  a  garden  of,  83  ; 
amongst  the,  in  October,  263 ;  and  rosa- 
rians,  British,  341  ;  artistic  tints  among, 
201 ;  Banksian,  190 ;  China,  the  use  of, 
207  ;  Climbing,  pruning,  110  ;  for  a  south 
wall,  443  ;  from  cuttings,  136,  263  ;  garden, 
33  ;  green  centres  in,  156;  hints  on  plant- 
ing, 410 


Roses  in  Devonshire,  239  ;  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland,  48  ;  little-known,  of 
value,  132 ;  Macartney,  238  ;  Monthly,  380 ; 
Moss,  132;  on  own  roots.  Tea,  24;  peg- 
ging down,  46  ;  planting  Tea,  421  ;  Poly- 
antha,  380 ;  preparing  soil  for,  263 ;  re- 
planting, 263  ;  single.  25,  127,  146  ;  single 
and  garden,  454  ;  single  and  Hybrid  gar- 
den, 38  ;  suggestions  for  the  decorative 
use  of  some  garden,  434  ;  Tea,  plant- 
ing, 453;  Tea,  in  Ireland,  442;  the 
wild,  32;  the  worthy  use  of,  21;  two 
good  bunch,  132  ;  two  Hybrid  Tea,  25 ; 
uncommon,  140  ;  under  glass,  27  ;  under 
glass,  pyramidal  and  standard,  380  ;  with 
bright -coloured  fruit,  some,  201;  work 
amongst  the,  369  ;  yellow,  110 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  new  bye-laws 
of,  2 

Rubns  leucodermis,  268  ;  phtenicolasins,  2(>8 

Rudbt'ckia  fnl^ida,  2()0;  laciniata  fl.-pl.,214; 
purpnivii  (Winchinore  Hill  variety),  140; 
sub-tomeTUitsa,  208 

Russellia  juncea,  347 

Ruta  patavina,  4 


Sagittariasagittifolia  flru'c-pleno,  246 

Saiutpaulia  ionantha,  331 

Salix  repens  var.  argentea,  422 

Salpiglossis,  the,  150,  231 

Salvia  argentea,    100,   331 ;   azurea    graudi- 

ttora,    411  ;    patens  in    winter,  276 ;    the 

blue.  141 
Sambucus  pubens  maxima,  286,  274,  355 
Sand,  silver  or  sea,  use  of,  156 
Sapouaiia  pulvinaris.  40 
Saxifraga  luteo-purpurea,  886,  :i70;  piUata, 

261 
Saxifrages,  .choice,  415 
Scliizanthus,  the,  304  ;  wisetoniensis,  189 
School  gardens,  315 
Schroder.  Baroness  von.  426 
Scilla,  a  tine  white,  5  ;  the  Spanish,  230 
Scotland,  a  note  from,  42.  215,  283,  825.  3t>5  ; 

notes  from,  899,  420 
Scottish  notes,  158 

Scutellaria  mocciiiiana,  3  ;  Ventenati,  158 
Seagulls  and  the  plough,  260 
Season,  lessons  of  the,  177 
Seeds,  sowing,  206 
Selection,  natural,  what  it  means  and  what 

it  effects.  284 
Sempervivums  on  barn  roof.  314 
"Shakespeare  (Vuuitry  Illns'.i'aterl,"  407 
Sht|ilake  Court,  the  Rose  garden  at.  29 
Shipley  Hall,  Derbyshire,  the  Gardens,  438 
Sb'iTtia  galacifolia,  151 ;  g.,  autumn  tints  of, 

33S;  g.  f ullage,  16U 
Sliows,  Chtysantliemuni,  383 ;  lessons  learnt 

at  the,  77 
Shiub-s,    hardy,    in    fiuit,    3fi6 ;    hedges    nf 

floweiing,  361  ;    the   importance  of  g'tud, 

320 
Sileiie  Fortune!,  2U0  ;  Schafta,  140 
Sniilacina  raceniosa,  ISO 
Snails  in  water,  keeping  down,  12n 
Snake's  Head,  the,  221 
Snowberry  hedge,  a,  298 
Snowdrop  trees,  209 
SOCIKTIKS— 

Arboricultunil,  English,  140  ;  Scottish,  154 

Beckeuham  Hortieultuial,  206,  407 

Birkenhead,  407 

Birmingham  Autumn  Exliibitinu,  376 

Birstall,  407 

Bishop's  St(U'tfurd,  154 

Bolton,  801 

Bristol  Gardeners',  95,  424 

Brixton,  Sti"eathatn.  and  Clapham,  28  J 

Bute  Horticultural,  135 

Caledonian,  Royal,  216 

Carnation,    Midland    Counties.    114;    and 

Picutee,  National,  94  ;  the  Midland,  60 
Chrysantheuinm,  National,   256,   360,  376, 

407,  423,  439 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation,  134 
Cressington,  391 
Croydon,  407 
Dahlia,  National,  15.5,  256 
Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle, 

94 
Exhibitions,  Chrysanthemum,  844 
Finchley.  358 
Hanley  Horticultural,  115 
Newport  and  County,  95 
Nuva  Sc'-tia  Fruit  Growers',  454 
Paris  Exliibition,  Roses  at  the,  236 
PurtsitK.utli,  358 

Reading  tJutdeners',  96,  312.  300,  407 
Richmoml  Uurticultural,  16 
R()se  Society,  National,  17,  35,78.97,426, 

430 
Royal  Aiiuariura,  Westminster,  the,  178 
Royal  Horticultural,  6.  12,  16,  18,  54,  73, 

95,   100,  115,   135,  140,  176,  180,  104,  105, 

216,  210,  255,  274,  205,  323,  330,  357,  407, 

424.  440 
Scottish  Horticultural,  134,  206,  870,  440 
Shrewsbury  Floral  B'6te,  155 
Southport,  391 
Southwark  Klowcr  Show,  55 
Stockport,  391 


SOCIETIES- 

St.  Fagan's  Horticultural,  135 

Torquay.  358 

rnitfii  Ifurticultural  and  Provident,  454 

Wtdlnmborough  and  Midland  Dahlia,  195 

Wilts  Horticultural,  16 

Wimbledon  Gardeners',  407,  454 

Winchester,  392 

Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete,  54 

Woolton  Gardeners  ,  858,  454 
Soils,    plants    in    calcareous     or    non  -  cal- 
careous, 73 
Solanum   aviculare,    260 ;   jasminoides.   120, 

109,  416  ;  pyracantha  at  Kew,  140  ■  Wend' 

landi,  3.  388 
Sophro-Liclia  Eros,  327 
Spartium  junceum,  80 
Spinach  for  the  winter,  116;  New  Zealand 

304 
Spiraja  arijefolia,  63  ;    Buraalda,  200  ;    lind- 

leyana,  120,  161 
Spirieas,  shrubby,  red-flowered,  80 
Spring  flowers,  about,  5 
Staidiopea  eburnea,  381 
Starwort,  Sea,  133 
Statice  Bondwelli,  831 
Stephanandra  flexuosa,  210 
Steps,  rough  stone,  Erinus  alpimis  in,  121 
Sternbergia  Intea,  384;  macrantha,  255,  2.59 
Stock  John  Bright,  12  ;  Princess  Alice,  white. 

170 
Stocks,  120  ;  East  Lothian,  128 
Stove  and  greenhouse,  195 
Strawljerries  as  annuals,  62;  autumn,  150; 

defoliating,  150;   forced,   281;   "forcing,'' 

280  ;  in  late  October,  378 ;  late,  267  ;  plant- 
ing out  forced,  208 
Strawberry  Black  Prince,  60,  118  ;  culture 

for  private  use,  149;   Latest  of  All,  100; 

Leader,  62,  133;    St.  Antoine  de  Padoue, 

174  ;   St.  Joseph,  410 ;   tints,  116  ;    fruit,  a 

peculiar,  22 
Streathain,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  at. 

378 
Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  72,  132,  250 
Strobilanthes  gossypinus,  411 
Stuartias,  the  American,  236 
Styrax  japonica,  219 
Sultans,  Sweet,  210 

Sumach,  the'  Stag's-horn,  352  ;   Venetian,  los 
"  Sundials,  the  Book  of,"  350 
Sunflower  Primrose  Perfection,  180 
Sussex,  a  note  from,  184 
Sweet  Pe^' Bicentenary  Exhibition,  55 
S.vlviculture.  British,  224 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus,  298 


Taccia  (Atlacia)  cristata,  181 

Tamarix  odessana,  200 

'J'ea  Plant  in  berry,  the,  179 

Tecoma  capensis,  261  ;  jasminoides,  214 ; 
radicans  major,  219 

Tbalictrnni  Clielidnni,  134 

"The  Suidio.  '  2;-i.''i.  407 

Thistle  time,  Siher,  237 

Th'.ma.s.  Owen,  Mr.,  253 

Thorn,  the  I'orkspur,  422 

Thunbvrgia  fragrans,  364,  448 

Tbvs;u  :uilbus  rutilans,  363 

Tia'rfllu  n.niifolia.  11 

Tillandsia  l.indeni,  314 

Time  and  planting.  142 

Tintern  Altbey.  national  purchase  of,  259 

TninatiifS  are  grown,  the  way,  235  ;  diseased, 
42  ;  winter  and  spring,  42 

Trachymene  crerulea  at  Kew,  151 

Trade  notes,  10,  175,  196 

"Traveller.  The, "  54 

Tree,  the  Fringe,  from  Knaphill,  2  ;  wounds 
and  decaying  hollows,  dressings  and  stop- 
pings for,  814 

Trees,  forest,  planting,  105  :  hardy,  iu  fruit, 
316;  in  the  past  autumn,  beauty  of  native, 
4U0 

Trees  and  shrubs,  44,  63,  186.  236,  241,  846, 
351.  364,  422 

Tricyrtis  birta,  293 

Trifolium  alpinum,  200 

Tritoma  Leichtlini  rosea,  204;  Triumph.  294 

TropjEolum  canariensis  on  Thorn,  832  ;  Fire- 
ball, ISO ;  speciosum,  354 ;  s.  on  walls, 
102  ;  tuberosum,  178,  379  ;  t.,  early,  335 

Tulipa,  the  species  of,  227 

Tulip  Mrs.  Moon,  220 

Tulips,  loss  of,  166  ;  transplanting,  53,  103 

Turkey's  Beard,  the,  15 

Turner,  Slough,  Mr.  C,  213 


U. 


lllex  minus,  286 
Urceoljna  aurea,  279 


Valerian,  a  flue  2 
Vallota  purpurea,  258 
Vancouveria  hexandra,  4 
Vanda  teres,  113 
Vegetables,  cooking.  380 
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Vegetable    crops,    intluence     of    the    mild 

weather  on  the,  4"27  ;  Marrows,  cooking  of, 

2SS 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  343 
Verhasciini  phloraoides,  Sli 
Verbena  Ellen  Willinott,  13S  ;  Sweet.  :• 
Verbenas,  neglect  of  the,  100 
Vernonia  scorpioides,  158,  100 
Veronica   Diamante,  32S:  Traversi,  134;  T. 

tlowers  from  Ventnor,  5!) 
Vetch,  Tnfted.  the,  121 
Viburnnms,  304,  4U4  ;  American.  430 
Vicia  cracca,  121 
Vine,  on  renovating  the,  190 
Vines  and  Chestnnts,  colouring;  of,  279  ;  and 

Vine  culture,  14  ;  on  tall  espaliers,  202 
Viola  Ardwell  Gem.  23!>,  279 
Violets,  growing,  335  ;   Sweet,  240,  288,  378 
Virgiiia  liitea,  2 

Vitis  heterophylla  hunnilifolia,  372 
Vriesia  bracliystachys.  444 


W. 

Walk,  a  covered,  185 

Wall,  dry,  Achillea  umbellata  on  a,  141  ; 
east.  Ferns  and  flower-beds  in  front  of, 
102;  gardening,  3U5  ;  plant,  evergreen,  a 
good,  133  ;  plant,  the,  facing  east,  102 

Wallh,  fruits  on  north,  105 

Warden  pie,  215.  311,  320 

Warley  Place,  Lilium  candidum  at,  107 

Wasp  stings,  100 

Watercress,  how  to  cook.  422 

Water  garden  at  King's  ^\'eston,  Gloucester- 
shire, 151  ;  making  a,  80 

Water  Lilies,  81  ;  at  Great  Bookhani,  100 ; 
from  France,  new,  178  ;  growing  in  tubs, 
44  ;  in  tanks,  160  ;  in  a  small  tank,  128 ; 
in  tubs,  118;  protecting  in  tubs,  324;  the 
way  to  grow  in  a  small  tank,  59 ;  tropical, 
230 ;  tropical,  growing,  193 

Water  Lily,  the  blue,  217,  342  ;  enemies,  81 ; 
group,  a,  200 

Weather,  the,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  120 

Weigela  Eva  Uathke,  3,  100 

Welbeck  Abbey,  fire  in,  279 

Weils,  Messrs.  W.,  Earlswoud,  344 

Wexham  Park,  310,  317 

Wig  or  Smoke  Tree,  lOS 

Wineberry,  the.  208  ;  flavour  of  the  Japa- 
nese, 379  ;  the  Japanese,  159 

AVild  flowers,  American,  311 ;  destroying, 
133 

Wild  Water  Lily  on  Norfolk  Dike,  SO 

Windsor  Rose  show,  17 

Wistarias,  the,  469 

Witch  Hazel,  138,  280 

Woodland  and  forest,  224,  431 

Woodland,  ornamental  planting  in.  377 

Woodlands,  twu  new  hybrids  at  The,  394 

Wood  valuation  and  estate  sales  :  H<)w  is  it 
done  ?  431 

Workers  amongst  the  flowers,  25S,  30n 

Wych  Elm,  138;  Il-.izel,  13S 


X. 

Xanthnccras  sorbifi.lia,  379 


Y. 

Yarrow,  the  Cun(iuering,  155 

Yew  walk  at  JMelbourne,  325 

Yorkshire  garden,  notes  from  a,  lOS 

Young,  encouraging  the,  157 

Y'ucca  baccata,  81 ;   glorinsa  flowering.  :■•'.* ; 

g.,  the  flowering  of,  10 
Yuccas,  445 


Zauschneria  californica,  221 

Zephyranthes  carinata,   303  ;   niacrosiphuu, 

221 
Zygo-Colax  Veitclii  Kromeri,  370 


ILLUSTRATED    ARTICLES. 


Achillea  umbellata  on  a  dry  wall,  141 
Amelanchier,  the,  and  Star  Daftudils  at  Kew, 

416 
Aniicia  zygomeris,  400 
Androsace  lanuginosa  in   South    Kilkenny, 

Ireland,  43 
Anemone  japonica,  352 
Angelica  and  Asters  in  the  wild  garden,  200 
Angnecum  Humbloti,  433 
Anthemis  styriaca  in  the  rock  garden,  Kew, 

a  colony  of,  66 
Anthropodium  cirratum  in   the  corridor  in 

the  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  101 
Arch  of  Mountain  Ash  and  Clematis  in  the 

gardens  at  Levens  Hall,  3S9 
Arenaria  balearica  in  jin  old  wall,  in 


Apple,  an  abnormal  cluster  of,  382 ;  Coun- 
tess Cowper,  272  ;  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
398  ;  Lanes  Prince  Albert,  a  bush  tree  of, 
201 ;  Parociuet,  353  ;  Newton  Wonder,  371 

Artichoke,  Glol)e,  452  ;  Jerusalem,  452 

Arum  dracunculus,  354 

Arum  Lilies  out  of  doors  in  Scotland,  357 

Ashridge  Park,  hardy  Fern  groups  at,  05 

Asparagus  Sprengeri,  109 

Aster,  a  seedling,  3(!0 

B. 

Baxter,  John,  Mr..  414 

Bean  Veitch's  Progress  in  a  pot,  309 

Begonia  manicata,  387  ;  Moonlight,  281 

Blight,  American,  in  various  stages,  290 

Bluebells,  amidst  the,  227 

Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  showing  the 
beauty  of  Ivy,  188 

Borders,  mixed,  with  grass  path  and  climber- 
covered  pillars,  419;  in  summer  time, 
mixed,  49 

Burpee.  Mr.  \\'.  Atlee.  09 


C. 

Cactus  at  home,  the  Giant,  373 

Campanula  carpatica,  a  colony  of,  287  ;  per- 

sicifolia  Moerheimi,  a  group  of  the  new, 

107  ;  rupestris,  125 
Cant,  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  llevett,  73 
Catalpa  in  a  London  garden,  a  noble,  180 
Cereus  triangularis  in  the  Koyal  Gardens, 

Kew,  349 
(■herry.  Red,  the,  or  Kentish  Pie,  453 
Chrysanthemum     Earlswood    Beauty,    400  ; 

indicum,    original    type    of     the    garden 

Chrysanthemum,  302  ;  Mme.  Paul  Lacroix, 

338 
Cistus,  the  gum  (C.  ladaniferus),  .171 
Cleeve  Prior  Manor,  an  Old  English  garden 

at,  249  ;  the  interesting  Apostle  Y'ews  at. 

Clematis  against  a  pillar,  white,  129  ;  Flam- 

mula  in  seed,   319  ;  lanuginosa    Candida, 

448  ;  over  pillar,  growing,  292 
Colchicum  speciosum,  320 
Ctjlchicums,  a  colony  of,  211 
Columbine.  Spurred,  291 
Compton  Beauchamp,  the  monks  walk  in 

the  gardens  of,  212 
Convolvulus  soldanella,  87 
Cottage  and  its  garden,  sketch  of  a,  304 
Crab,  Siberian,  in  flower  at  Kew,  285 
Cragside,  Northumberland,  271 
Cynorchis,  a  new,  now  flowering  for  the  first 

time  at  Kew,  375 
Cyphomandra  hetacea,  430 
Cypripedium   Dora    Crawshay,    400  ;    fairie- 

anum  hybrids,  41^3  ;  spectahile,  411 


Daffodil  time  in  '  E.  V.  B.'s'  garden  at 
Huntercombe,  437 

Datfodils  around  an  old  tree  in  ('ockiimtun 
Village,  403 

Dahlia,  Pompon  Cactus  Venus,  294 

Dean  of  Rocliester,  the,  23 

Delphiniums,  a  group  of,  430  ;  and  herba- 
ceous Pfconies,  2o7 

Dendrobium  Phalienopsis  schrbderianuni,  30S 

Dianthus  callizomis,  08 

Oicksonia  antarctica  at  Fota,  39f". 

DiL'tanmn.s  Fraxinclla,  9 

linhl.ie,  y\v.  -tames,  199 

Dutch  garden,  old,  at  Hampton  Conrt.  1"-;.t 


Euliinops,  130 

Eckford,  Mr.  Ilenry,  70 

Edinburgh,  view  of  the  east  corridor  in  the 

Botanic  Garden,  01 
Erinus  alpinus  in  rough  stone  steps,  121 
Exochorda  grandiflora.  315 


Ferns  in  woodlajid  at  Battle  Abbey,  300 

Fenis,  Tree,  at  Fota,  County  Cork,  390 

Figs,  brown  Turkey,  131 

Firs,  an  avenue  of,  451 

Flax,  New  Zealand,  outdoors  at   Loehineb, 

Wigtonshire,  399 
Flower  grouping  by  pathway  at  Abbotsbin-y, 

303 
Fritillary,    a  cohmy    of  the   Snake's   Head 

(Fritillaria  meleagris),  221 
Fiuit  room  at  Langlcy,  203  ;   Mr.  Bunyard"s, 

interior  of,  202 
Fuchsia,  the  new  (Shower  of  Stars),  172 
Funkia  subccjrdata  grandiflora,  1S7 


G. 

<«altonia  candicans  in  the  gardens  at  Lcvcns 

Hall,  289 
Grape,  new,  Diamond  Jubilee,  309 


Garden,  suburban,  a,  general  view  of,  432  ; 

wild,  Angelica  and  Asters  in,  200 ;    wild, 

Poppies  in  the,  at  Kew,  310 
Great    Tangley    ilanor,     Surrey,    the    rock 

garden  at,  191 
Gunnera  manicata  (showing  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson 

under  one  of  the  leaves),  383 


H. 

Hiemanthus  Katharinjis  312 

Halesia  tetraptera,  299 

Hall  Barn,  Bucks,  a  hedge  of  Yew.  Bux,  and 

Holly  in  the  gardens  of,  111 
Hampton  Court,  old  Dutch  garden  at,  435 
Helianthus  H.  G.  Moon,  305;  rigidus  Miss 

Mellish,  195 
Hellotrnpium  peruvianum,  a  standaid,  333 
Henfreya  scandens,  145 
Hidalgoa  Wercklei.  207 
Hyacinth,  wood,  100 
Hydrangea  paniuulata  grandifl<ira  in  British 

Columbia,  .355 

I. 

Incarvillea  Delavayi,  179 

Iris  and  Foxglove,  423 

Iris,  Japan,  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilsons  garden  at 

Wisley,  51  ;   the  new  Cushion  (I.  urmien- 

sis),  375 


Justieia  llavicoma,  194 


K. 

Kelway,  Mr.  William,  149 
Kew,  Poppies  in  wild  garden  at,  310 
Kings  Weston,  151 

Kniphofla,  a  winter-flowering,  410  ;  Tucki, 
232 

L. 

Lapageria  rosea,  a  spray  of,  385 

Lavender.  Sea,  276 

Lilac  Maria  Legraye,  105 

Lily,  Madonna,  the,  321 

Lilies,  a  novel  way  of  growing.  159 

Lilium  auratum,  with  202  flowers.  152; 
Browni  leucauthemum  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
Cottage  Wood  garden  at  Weybridge,  309  ; 
candidum  in  Italy,  355 ;  c.  at  Warley 
Place,  107 ;  giganteum  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wil- 
son's garden  at  Wisley,  123  ;  kewense 
(Browni  var.  x  Henryi),  99  ;  longiflorum 
in  Japan,  a  field  of,  225  ;  polyphyllum,  91 ; 
thuTibergianum  Orange  Queen  (coloured 
supplvnient) 

Lithospernmm  prostratum  and  Silvery 
Saxifrage  on  a  rock  wall,  160 

Llysdinans,  Radnorshire,  182,  183 

L()belia.  scarlet,  lio 

Lnpinns  Somerset,  s; 


M. 

Madonna  Lily,  the,  321 

Magnolia  grandiflora,  241 

Malmaison  Canuitions,  244 

ilarianne  North,  300 

JNIawley,  Mr.  Edward,  27 

Melcombe  Bingham,  in  the  niurtyard  of.  33r 

Miltonia  vexillaria,  28 

Museari  ennieum,  229 


N. 

Naiidinadomestica,  13 
Narcissus  C.  J.  Backhouse,  222 
Nectarine  in  the  open,  Early  Rivers",  213 
Nehunbium  speciosum  album,  283,  284 
Nepenthes  (Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer),  1.39 
North  <;allery  at  Kew,  301 
Nympliaia  marliacea  chromatolla,  89 


Oaks  in  Hayling  Island,  401 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Empress  ui    hidia, 

93;  Rolfeic.  55 
Oncidinm  ornithorhynchum,  2Hi 
Opuntia,    a    haroy   (O.    xanthostema).    r.7  ; 

pachyclada  i-osea,  205 
Osmunda  and  other  Ferns,  grouji  ol,  Iiiii 


Piconia  \Yhitleyi,  a  group  of.  103 

Pioony  Lady  Sarah  Wilson,  147 

Palms  grown  by  Mr.  F'letcher,  seedling,  102 

Papa\v  Tree  in  fruit,  the  (Carica  paiiaya),  47 

Pearl  Bush,  the,  315 

Pear  Beurr^  du  Buisson,  407  ;  B.  Clairgeau, 
307  ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  205 ;  new, 
Charles  Ernest,  439  ;  Nouvellc  Fulvie,  439 


Pears  as  a  porch  to  cottage,  150  ;  cordon,  282 

Pea  Carter's  Daisy  in  a  pot,  231  ;  the  two- 
flowered  (Lathyrus  grandiflorus),  85 

Peas  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  show,  75  ; 
simple  way  of  arranging  Sweet,  59 

Pergola  walk,  a,  105 

Philadelphus  coronarius,  7 

Phlox  setacea,  5  ;  subulata  The  Bride,  431 

Phormium  tenax  outdoors,  399 

Physalis  Franchetti,  196 

Pine-apple,  a  tine,  443 

Pine  forest,  in  the,  near  Ravenna,  Italy,  449 

Pine,  twelve  year  old  Cursican,  112 

Pines  ten  years  planted,  wood  of  hardiest 
Europeuti  and  American,  143 

Pinuj;  nmntezumEe  at  Cork,  397 

Platvdinis  uneata,  127 

Plum,  [lot  single,  205 

PIniiibag'.  eapensis,  20 

Puljgiiiiuni  baldschuanicum  over  a  Fir  tree 
in  the  Royal  Garf^'ens,  Kew,  200 

Poppies  in  wild  garden  at  Kew,  310 

Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  interior  of  the  Pear 
walk  at,  :'42  ;  the  Pear  walk  at,  242 

Pyrethntm  Aphrodite,  323 


Raspberries,  a  branch  of.  102 

Richardia  melanoleuca,  40 

Rhododendron  Aucklandi,  44  ;  campylo- 
carjjum,  45 

Rhus  Cotinvis  (the  Wig  or  Smoke  Tree).  108 

Romneya  Coulteri,  330,  337 

Rosa  aiba  in  a  basket,  201;  Pissardi,  120; 
Polyantha  giandiflora,  341 

Rose  at  Munstead  Wood,  Garland,  41; 
Rose  Blairi  No.  2,  flowers  of.  132 ;  Catherine 
Mermet,  Tea.  369  ;  double  Persian  Y'ellow, 
a  group  of,  421  ;  Dundee  Rambler,  405 ; 
Grand  Due  de  Luxembourg,  25  ;  growing 
over  a  Wellingtonia,  wild,  140 ;  hybrid 
Bourlton  Purity,  flowers  of  the,  32;  Una 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sod, 
Clicsbunt,  the  new  single,  S3  ;  raacrantha, 
Himalayan  single  Rose,  34;  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Cant,  278  ;  Nabonnand,  George,  bud  of, 
226;  Pissardi,  a  spray  of,  120;  seedling, 
new,  278 ;  Society,  a  group  interested  in 
the  National ,  35 ;  study,  a,  219 ;  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  grown  on  its  own  root.  Hybrid 
Tea,  24  ;  W.  A.  Richardson,  429  ;  wild,  146 

Ruses,  Banksian.  169 ;  over  a  Devonshire 
cottage.  239  ;  climbing.  33 


Sagittaria  sagittifolia  flore-pleno,  247 
Salix  repens  var.  argentea,  422 
Saxifraga  aretioides  primulina,  415 
Schizanthus  wisetoniensis,  189 
Scillas  in  woodland,  Spanish.  230 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  var.  Stansfleldi,  327 
Shiplake  Court,  30,  31 
Snowdrop  Tree,  branch  of,  299 
Snowdrops  by  waterside  in  Devonshire,  245 
Solanum  jasminoides,  417;  Wendlandi,  388 
Spiriea  lindleyana  in  a  jar,  flowers  of,  161 
Stanliopea  eburneu,  381 
Statiee  Limnnium,  276 
SternbeTLiia  hitea.  a  colony  of,  384 
Storiii'^  iravs  in  use,  Orr's  Patent,  175 
8traltiliLld--aye,  Lavender  walk  at,  03 
Strawheny  ^r-Aving,  a  new  way  of,  19;  late, 

St.  .iuse|)b,  208;  Royal  Sovereign,  251 
Streptocarpus  flowers,  254 
Sunflowei',  perennial,  a  new.  305 


T. 

Tacca  (Ataccia)  cristata.  flower  of,  181 

Tagetes  patula  nana,  280 

Thomas,  Owen,  Mr.,  259 

Thrift  or  Sea  Pink  {Armeria  vulgaris),  203 

Tiarella  cordifolia  (the  Fnani  Flower),  11 

Tomato,  tree.  430 


Viburnum  macrocepbahun  ,  305 
Vines  on  a  tall  espalier,  202 

W. 

Walk,  a  covered,  1^5 

Wall,  east,  102 

Water  Lily.  Marliacs  White.  88;  wild,  £0 

West  Dean  Park,  Chichester-,  339 

Wexham  Park,  310,  317 

Wig  or  Smoke  Tree,  the.  los 


XerophvUuin 
Beard'),  15 


asphodeloides        (Turkeys 


Y. 


Yew  walk  at  Melbourne,  the,  325 

Yucca    baccata.    81       ttlamentosa,   445  ;    f, 

flaccida,  447  ;  gloriosa,  446 
Yulan,  or  Lily  Tree,  351 
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LILIES  IN  THE    BRITISH 
ISLES. 

( Colli i II ued  from  paya  ^7S). 

WE   have   received  the  following 
letters  in  continuation  of  this 
important  discussion. 
From  Mr.  Archer  Hind  :— 
1.  County. — South  Devon. 
2.  Soil.— Disintegrated    red  sandstone    and 

some  lime, 

:?.  Special  conditions.—  Aspect  south-east  and 
south-west,  eight  miles  from  Dartmoor,  four 
miles  from  sea,  sheltered  on  all  sides,  warm, 
but  subject  to  extra  cold  in  frosty  nights  from 
water  running  through. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well— All  the  common 
Lilies  do  well  ;  candidum,  chalcedonicum, 
croceuin,  davuricum,  excelsum,  ^Martagon, 
Martagon  album,  pardalinum,  pomponium, 
pyrenaicum,  umbellatum,  itc,  as  well  as 
Hansom,  giganteiun,  tigiinuni,  szovitzianum, 
&c.,  but  auratum,  longitlorum,  speciosum,  and 
many  others  refuse  to  bear  our  winters  when 
.severe,  the  severity  being  due  to  Devonshire 
damp  in  s]jecial  localities. 

7.  Kemark.s.— I  am  not  a  specialist  in  Lilies, 
and  my  remarks  are  merely  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  easily  grown  Lilies  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  my  own.  The  natural  soil  is 
not  favourable,  being  too  retentive  of  moisture, 
but  mixed  with  loam,  sea  sand,  river  sand, 
road  scrapings,  wood  ashes,  cinder  ashes,  peat, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  leaf-mould  and 
other  refuse  of  the  rubbish  heap,  without  any 
great  care  as  to  proportions,  I  get  a  fair  result. 

From  the  Rev.  D.  Williamson  :— 

1.  County.— Wigtownshire. 

2.  Soil— Chiefly  garden  loam. 

.3.  Special  conditions.— There  is  great  shelter ; 
I  am  close  to  the  sea.    The  climate  is  mild. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well- Giganteum,  auratum, 
speciosum,  excelsum  candidum,  longitlorum, 
tigriuum,  szovitzianum. 

fi.'  The  time  to  plant.— October  or  November. 

Fr.jm  -Mr.  Cirahame,  Leatherhead  :— 

1.  County.— Surrey. 

i.  Soil.— Light  sandy  li>am  with  chalk  as  a 
suVisoil. 

.3.  Special  conditions.— Bad  aspect,  exposed 
to  north  winds  and  also  to  east.  Hills  near, 
not  very  close  to  garden,  and  not  near  sea. 
(ieneral*  climate  not  good,  being  too  dry ;  the 
surrounding  hills  seem  to  keep  rainfall  away 
from  the  Leatherhead  Valley. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well.— 1  have  tried  nearly 
every  Lily   which   is   well    known,    and    am 


gradually  giving  all  up  except  a  few  of  the 
com])aratively  common  kinds,  which,  however, 
are  very  beautiful,  notably  the  tigrinum 
varieties.  I  have,  however,  found  Browni  do 
very  fairly,  also  Martagon  dalmaticum  and 
excelsum.  Speciosum  group  does  well  for  a 
time  but  deteriorates,  especially  Kraetzeri.  I 
like  Kraetzeri  and  Melpomene  the  best.  The 
Madonna  Lily  is  as  uncertain  with  me  as 
with  everybody  else,  and  auratums  are  only 
a  bother,  as  they  rot  off  after  one  season. 

D.  Kinds  that  succeed  best  near  towns. — 
Tigrinum  is  far  and  away  the  best. 

6.  Time  to  plant. — I  think  the  best  time  to 
plant  is  in  the  spring  if  bought  in  the  winter, 
and  if  kept  in  cocoa  fibre  they  suffer  no  damage. 

7.  Itemarks. — In  Croydon,  where  I  lived  for 
thirteen  years,  I  found  I  could  grow  Lilies  as 
well,  even  if  not  better,  than  at  Leatherhead. 
I  was  very  successful  out  of  doors  with 
Kraetzeri  and  Humboldti,  as  well  as  with 
the  auratum  and  the  tigrinum  varieties.  I 
foolishly  moved  my  Kraetzeri,  and  from  that 
year  to  this  have  never  been  able  to  grow  them 
equally  well.  For  garden  autumnal  effect 
there  is  nothing  to  excel  the  tigrinum  and 
Speciosum  varieties,  well  blended  and  i)lanted 
in  masses. 

From  Mr.  Hall,  Avon  Tyrrell  ( iardens  :— 
1.  County. — Hampshire. 
i.  Soil. — Light,  on  gravel. 

3.  Special  conditions. — Site  very  high  ground, 
aspect  south,  much  exposed  to  rough  iveather, 
about  five  miles  from  the  sea,  general  climate 
mild. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — Speciosums  in  var., 
also  tigrinums,  croceum,  and  Martagons. 

6.  Time  to  plant. — 1  prefer  autumn  planting. 

7.  Remarks. — As  the  gardens  here  under  my 
managemeiit  are  comparatively  new,  I  have  but 
few  varieties  at  present,  but  last  season  the 
speciosums  ilelpomene  and  Kraetzeri  were 
very  fine  ;  some  stems  reached  .">  feet  in  height 
and  bore  plenty  of  good-sized  flowers.  The 
soil  here  being  very  jioor,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
renew  it  wherever  I  plant  Lilies.  The  auratums 
make  a  fine  show  from  new  bulbs,  but  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon  the  second  season. 

From  Mr.  J.  S.  Whall  :— 

1.  County. — North  Nottinghamshire. 

■2.  Soil. — Light  ;  subsoil  red  sar.d.  In  my 
garden  there  is  a  good  depth  of  loamy  sr)il 
overlying  a  sandy  gravel. 

3.  Special  conditions.  —  Worksop  lies  in  a 
shallow  basin,  and  consecjuently  suffers  from 
si)ring  frosts.     It  feels  the  effects  of  the  ea-st 


wind  ;  north-west  winds  bring  cold  rain.   We 
soon  get  burnt  up  in  dry  summers. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — L.  bulbiferum,  L. 
croceum,  L.  excelsum  (testaceum),  particularly 
fine  in  my  friend  Mrs.  Alderson's  garden,  L. 
Martagon,  including  album,  L.  pomponium, 
L.  pyrenaicum,  L.  tigrinum,  especially  the  old 
sort,  and  L.  umbellatum  in  varieties.  Sappho 
is  the  best  I  know. 

0.  Time  to  plant. — Early  autunm.  I  think, 
however,  with  imjiorted  bulbs,  received  without 
roots  late  in  the  season,  the  safest  course  is  to 
place  in  light  soil  under  cover  (a  cellar  will  do) 
until  the  roots  have  formed,  and  then  to  plant 
out  in  spring  after  growth  has  started. 

7.  Remarks. — I  have  limited  my  list  of  Lilies 
to  tho.se  which  will,  as  a  rule,  thl-ive  without 
any  special  attention,  and  they  are  such  as  I 
should  imagine  may  be  grown  anywhere.  At  the 
same  time  I  cannot  say  that  any  of  them  are 
exempt  from  di.sease;  indeed,  even  L.  croceum 
and  L.  bulbiferum  have  in  some  seasons  sufi'ered 
badly.  With  care  and  special  soil  many  others 
may  be  grown,  for  instance,  L.  colchicum 
(szovitzianum)  does  fairly  well,  but  makes 
little  increase  unless  from  seed.  L.  chalce- 
donicum in  years  gone  by  used  to  come  up 
year  after  year  with  the  greatest  regularity  ; 
but  now  I  am  obliged  to  put  it  in  the  doul)tful 
lot.  I  have  seen  it  nuich  stronger  in  heavier 
soil,  and  L.  colchicum  would  proliably  do  better 
on  stronger  land  also. 

American  Lilies  I  can  grow  with  the  aid  of 
peat  and  leaf-mould.  L.  pardalinum  increases 
rapidly,  but  does  not  flower  freely.  L.  Parryi 
is  satisfactory  and  a  great  favourite.  I  also 
grow  L.  canadense,  L.  Grayi,  and  L.  superbum. 
[  L.  Humboldti  dies  out  after  a  few  year.s,  and 
I  cannot  keep  the  delightful,  L.  philadelphicuin 
for  long.  L.  Henryi  .seems  inclined  to  establish 
itself,  and  would  do  so  thoroughly  had  it  a 
little  more  discretion.  It  starts  too  early  and 
runs  great  risks  from  spring  frosts.  L.  elegans 
is  uncertain.  The  variety  venustum  has,  how- 
ever, stood  now  for  about  four  years.  L. 
Browni  has  also  stood  some  time.  I  cannot 
say  much  for  L.  auratum  ;  comjiared  with  the 
sjilendid  plants  I  have  seen  in  North  Wales  it 
must  be  judged  a  failure. 

L.  speciosum  has  done  well  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  gone  wrong.  The  fact  is,  1  think 
that  our  .seasons  are  too  short  for  it.  It  does 
not  come  out  till  September,  and  bad  weather 
sets  in  before  it  can  finish  its  growth.  The 
summers  for  the  last  year  or  two  have  been  too 
dry  for  Lilies  generally,  and  a  late  frost  in  1899 
played  sad  havoc  amongst  them. 
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Rose  Niphetoj. 
From  Mr.  Polkinghorne,  the  Gardens,  Bogwin, 
Bodmin,  come  blooms  of  Ro.se  Niphetos,  whose 
size,  fine  foliage,  and  general  look  of  healthy  luxu- 
riance bear  eloquent  testimony  to  his  good  culture 
and  to  the  kindness  of  the  Cornish  climate.  He 
SB-ys  that  it  begins  to  bloom  in  April  and  flowers 
abundantly  to  the  end  of  June.  It  was  planted 
ten  years  ago,  and  now  covers  20  feet  of  a  house- 
wall  facing  south. 


Jasminiim  fruticans. 
Mr.  Kingsmill  sends  blooming  sprays  of  Jas- 
minum  fruticans,  who.se  small  bright  yellow  flowers 
tMJnkle  prettily  among  wild  undershrubs  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Algeria  :  also  some  of  the 
shrubby  Spineas  of  the  oallosa  and  dumosa  class 
that  are  just  now  so  ornamental  in  gardens. 

Olearia  macrodonta  and  Abelia  triflora. 

"H.  G.  0.  W.,"  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon, 
sends  flowering  sprays  of  two  excellent  slirubs  with 
the  acconipan^'ing  note:  "I  send  you  blossoming 
sprigs  of  two  unduly  neglected  shrubs,  Olearia 
macrodonta  and  Abelia  triflora.  Few  persons  who 
have  seen  this  Olearia  in  healthy  growth  would 
deny  that  it  is  the  handsomest,  both  in  leaf  and 
flower,  of  a  useful  familj'.  It  grows  to  about  5  feet 
high,  and  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  under 
a  bell-glass  in  late  summer.  Abelia  triflora  was 
introduced  from  Hindostan,  according  to  '  Nichol- 
son's Dictionary  of  (hardening,'  in  1S4V.  It  is 
surprising  that  it  is  not  more  grown  in  fairl3'  shel- 
tere<l  gardens.  Here  as  a  wall  shrub  it  I'uns  up  1 S  feet 
with  a  very  graceful  bending  growtli,  and  scents 
the  air  for  many  yards  with  delightful  perfume. 
In  this  position  it  has  remained  uninjured  through 
a  severe  winter,  when  Arljutus  and  .Japanese 
Honeysuckle  perished.  I  have  also  grown  it 
for  some  years  iniprotected  in  the  open  border, 
where  it  does  very  well.  It  is  easily  propagated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Olearia.  Although  the 
Abelia  is  described  in  '  The  Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening '  as  an  evergreen,  it  is  with  me  invariably 
and  entirely  deciduous." 


A  Fine  Valerian  (Valeriana  pyrenaica). 
We  receive  the  following  from  Mr.  Draper, 
Seaham  Hall  Gardens,  Seaham  Harbour  : 
"  Enclosed  is  a  flower  and  leaf  of  Valeriana 
pyrenaica,  which  is  rare  in  the  south  but  common 
in  woods  here  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  Some 
years  ago  I  sent  specimens  to  the  Tyneside  Natural 
History  Club.  They  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Baker, 
at  Kew,  who  added  it  to  the  Northumberland  and 
Durham  flora." 

|The  height  of  this  fine  Valerian  is  not  slated, 
but  from  tlie  bold  appearance  of  the  flower  and 
foliage  sent  it  should  be  a  large  plant  of  important 
aspect.  It  is  much  like  the  great  wild  Valerian 
(Valeriana  officinalis),  but  considerably  larger  and 
stouter. — Ko.'i.  ] 

We  receive  from  Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester, 
blooms  of  a  vei-y  beautiful  range  of  single  Pieonies 
in  colourings  of  white,  pink,  rose,  and  crimson. 
One  named  Eastern  Queen  received  an  award 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday, 
the  19th  ult.  It  is  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  with 
a  rich  filling  of  the  small  strap-shaped  petals 
crimped  at  the  edge,  that  are  so  important  a  deco- 
rative feature  in  this  class  of  Pjeony.  The  flower 
is  made  all  the  blighter  in  that  these  are  of  a  rich 
buttery  yellow,  stained  with  crimson  towards 
the  base.  A  white  with  lemon-coloured  filling, 
called  Lemon  Queen,  is  also  beautiful,  and  a  soft 
pink  with  large  petals  and  filling  of  nearly  the 
same  colouring  is  another  lovelj'  flower.  There  is 
a  promising  future  for  these  P^eonies  in  the  best 
garden  use. 

Messrs.  Wallace  also  send  some  blooms  of 
Heuchera  micrantha  rosea,  a  plant  that  is  pretty  in 
the  mass,  bearing  a  quantity  of  whitish,  cloud-like 
bloom  that  has  an  eftect  of  pink  from  the  colouring 
of  the  stalk  and  bud. 


Sweet  Verbena  (Mint-scented.) 
I  send  you  what  I  take  to  be  a  curiositj-,  a  Mint- 
scented  spray  of  Aloysia.  Last  year  on  a  very 
vigorous  young  plant  of  my  own  raising  I  discovered 
one  shoot  had  leaves  with  a  strong  mint  scent,  all 
the  other  shoots  having  the  normal  lemon  scent. 
This  year  the  branch,  a  very  strong  one,  is  covered 
with  young  shoots,  all  mint-scented,  the  other 
shoots  on  the  bush  being  all  lemon-scented.  I 
have  put  in  some  cuttings  to  perpetuate  the 
variety,  though  personally  I  do  not  think  it  is  to 
be  compared  with  the  original ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
freak  of  Nature. — C.  M.  Brown,  MSzonet,  Stoke 
Gabriel,  South  Devon. 

[With  this  interesting  note  came  two  sprays  from 
the  one  plant  in  question,  one  with  the  usual 
delicious  lemon  scent  and  the  other  as  described 
with  a  strong  and  distinct  smell  of  mint. — Eds.] 

Ro.sa  .sitlphurea. 
Lady  Binnino,  Tyninghame,  Prestonkirk,  sends 
us  flowers  of  this  interesting  Rose,  which  is  deep 
butter-yellow  in  colour,  very  double,  and  has  pale 
green  distinct  foliage  ;  it  is  also  delicately  per- 
fumed. It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  Rose  is 
carefully  preserved  by  Lady  Binning,  and  certainly 
for  intense  colouring  it  is  almost  without  rival. 

Sweet  Peas  from  Hamp.shire. 
We  receive  from  Lady  Cecil  Scott  Montagu, 
Beaulieu,  Brockenhurst,  Hampshire,  some  very 
well  grown  Sweet  Peas  from  home-saved  seed  of 
last  year.  The  stalks  are  over  a  foot  long,  and 
some  have  four  blooms  denoting  unusual  vigoiu'and 
good  cultivation,  and  the  colour  is  excellent.  They 
were  raised  in  heat  and  planted  out  in  March,  and 
have  been  well  watered  and  mulched.  Sweet  Peas 
are  not  the  only  flowers  well  grown  in  this  garden, 
for  Ladj'  Cecil  also  sends  a  colossal  bloom  of  Rose 
Marie  Henriette,  and  reports  that  the  plant  bears 
other  flowers  of  equal  size.  The  Rose  sent  has  a 
diameter  of  nearly  (i  inches,  with  leaves  9  inches 
long,  of  which  the  end  leaflet  is  3A  inches  broad. 

LiLHIM    ODORDM    AND    L.     KrAMERL 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wiuson,  sends  from  Heatherbank,  Wej'- 
bridge,  flowers  of  two  very  beautiful  Lilies,  namelj', 
the  ivory  white  L.  odorum  and  tlie  always  lovely 
Krameri.  Both  are  growing  in  pots  in  the  Lily 
house  ;  the  pink  coloiu'ing  of  Krameri  is  a  little 
paler  than  when  grown  out  of  doors,  but  the  flower 
is  of  iniusual  size.  L.  odorum  is  a  white  Lily  of 
grand  form  and  solid  substance,  and,  as  its  specific 
name  implies,  is  powerfully  scented. 

W.  A.  Richardson — Rose  or  Fine  Colour. 
I  AM  sending  you  sprays  of  Rose  W.  A.  Richard- 
son to  show  j'ou  the  splendid  colour  of  the  flowers 
produced  on  a  plant  growing  over  an  arched 
window  by  the  front  door  of  the  abbe^'.  This  plant 
is  from  15  feet  to  '20  feet  high,  the  roots  running 
under  the  grass  lawn.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  colour  is  lovely.  This  plant  is  ten 
years  old.  A  plant  of  Reve  d'Or  is  blooming  quite 
as  well  on  another  part  of  the  abbey.  I  am  semling 
also  spra3'sof  Poteutilla  to  show  that  this  is  a  good 
border  plant  when  well  placed.  .7.  Crook. 

Forile  Ahhi'fi  Gardens,  Chard. 

[Spendid  flowers  for  colour  of  this  fine  Rose. — 
Ed,s.1 


English  Irises. 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Barnard,  near  Bedford,  sends  well- 
grown  flowers  of  named  kinds  of  Engli.sh  Iris, 
the  best  of  them  being  .Julius,  a  laige  flower  of  a 
strong  blue-violet  colour,  and  Fairy  flower,  a  pure 
white. 

Two  Rare  Irises. 
Two  Irises  not  as  yet  much  known  in  gardens 
come  from  Mr.  Carriiigton  Ley,  near  Maidstone, 
namely  Iris  Delavayi,  dark  purple,  and  1.  hexagona 
vai-.  La  Mance :  this  is  quite  hardy,  and  will 
apparently  do  anywhere,  and  should  be  a  great 
gain  to  gardens.  It  has  a  widespread  blue-purple 
flower  4i  inches  across,  and  long  pale  green  leaves. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  of   growth,  the 


stem  making  a  sharp  angle  at  each  joint,  the  stem- 
leaf  which  occurs  at  each  of  these  points  exactly 
following  the  line  of  each  last  joint  so  that  the 
leaves  are  also  thrown  widely  outward ;  Iris 
Delavayi  grows  4  feet  high,  and  must  have  ample 
moisture.  As  the  flower  is  somewhat  small  for  a 
plant  of  this  stature,  it  is  probable  that  the  best 
way  to  grow  it  will  be  to  group  it  with  moisture- 
loving  plants  of  bold  habit,  such  as  Rodgersia  or 
Saxitraga  peltata.  or  such  Ferns  as  Osnumda  or 
Lady  Fern.  Mr.  Lej'  also  sends  a  spray  of  Rhazya 
orientalis,  a  rare  member  of  the  Periwinkle  famil}', 
bearing  a  terminal  panicle  of  somewhat  JasiBine- 
shaped  bloom  of  a  grey  purple  colour,  and  having 
simple,  smooth,  hut  finelj-  ciliated  leaves. 


Hybrid  Dianthd.s. 
We  receive  from  "  Junia,"  Warwickshire,  flowers 
of  a  hybrid  Dianthus  with  the  following  note  : — 
"  The  enclosed  is  a  natural  hybrid  seedling  from 
IJiantluis  superbus  (without  a  trace  of  the  mother 
plant),  which  I  think  curious  enough  for  notice.  I 
cannot  guess  at  the  pollen  parent.  I  have  on  the 
same  small  rockery  D.  deltoides,  D.  cassius,  and 
D.  alpinus,  all  near  enough  to  have  been  mixed  by 
the  bees,  but  none  of  them  have  the  corymbose 
head,  and  there  is  not  a  single  Sweet  William  anv- 
where  near.  I  know  that  D.  superbus  seldom 
comes  true,  but  the  seedlings  generally  bear  some 
likeness  to  their  parent,  and  I  gathered  and  dried 
the  seeds  mj'self." 

[The  hybrid  is  certainly  a  puzzle,  because,  though 
it  'lears  very  little  resemblance  to  D.  superbus, 
except  in  the  fringed  edge  of  the  petal,  the  stout 
stem  and  the  many-flowered  head  and  certain 
appearances  about  the  calyx  bear  so  strong  a  like- 
ness to  Sweet, William  that  even  though  there  is 
no  plant  near  we  cannot  but  be  of  opijiion  that  it 
is  one  of  the  parents. — Eds.] 


The  Fringe  Tree  from  Knaphill. 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  sends  us  from  Knaphill 
shoots  of  the  beautiful  flowering  tree  Chionanthus 
virginicus.  We  are  glad  to  be  reminded  of  such  a 
delightful  tree  as  this,  its  shoots  smothered  with 
the  narrow-petalled  creamv  flowers.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  things  in  bloom  at  this  season. 

ViRdiLiA  lutea  or  Cladrastrus  tinctoria. 
It  is  seldom  that  this  tree  is  seen  in  flower,  hence 
we  were  much  interested  in  several  shoots  sent  by 
Mr.  Waterer  from  Knaphill.  We  wi.sh  the  Virgilia 
would  bloom  as  freely  as  it  has  done  this  season. 
The  flower  racemes  remind  one  of  those  of  the 
Wistaria,  and  they  are  of  spotless  purit}' ;  it  is, 
indeed,  a  lovely  flowering  tree.  Probablj-  the  hot 
summers  of  late  ripening  up  the  wood  have  caused 
such  a  free  flower  display  upon  shrubs  and  trees 
not  remarkal)le  for  their  abundant  blooming. 

Abies  Douglasi  glauca  Cones. 
These  from  Mr.  Waterer,  of  Kn.aphill,  were  verj' 
interesting,  displaying  a  charming  variety  of' 
shades,  some  quite  a  blue-green,  and  all  very 
pretty.  They  were  sent  to  show  "the  ditt'erent 
coloured  cones  produced  in  the  same  batch  of 
seedlings." 


THE  NEW^  BYE-LA W^S  OF  THE 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  council  may  well  be  congratulated  on  tlie 
success  attending  their  eflbrts  to  carry  the  whole 
of  the  proposed  new  b\e-laws  with  small  amend- 
ments. The  special  general  meeting  for  that 
purpose,  held  in  a  large  upper  'room  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday,  was  largely  attended  by 
Fellows.  Sir  Trcxor  Lawrence.  Bai-t. ,  presided, 
and  was  supported  by  .Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn, 
Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  and  Messrs.  C.  E.  Shea, 
F.  Lloyd,  Du  Cane  (iodman,  H.  J.  Veitch,  J. 
Hudson,  Dr.  Ince,  (J.  Bunyard,  Dr.  M.isters, 
A.  W.  Sutton,  Leonard  Sutton,  (J.  Paul,  Rivers, 
and  many  others. 

At  the  outset,  the  President  suggested  that  as 
there   was  very  little  matter  tor  discussion  in  many 
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of  the  proposed  bye-laws,  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
take  them  chapter  by  chapter  and  adopt  them 
gradually.  That  course  was  agreed  to.  Clauses 
to  3  were  then  adopted  at  once.  In  chapter  2, 
clause  10  was  opposed  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  who  pro- 
IKised  its  elimination  on  the  ground  that  there 
were  some  1000  lad}'  Fellows  of  the  society  now 
paying  some  £1100  annually,  many  of  them  ladies 
of  high  reputation  for  horticultural  knowledge, 
and  it  was  most  unjust  to  prevent  the  Fellows  from 
electing  such  persons  on  to  the  council  if  they 
thought  fit  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Ince  seconded  the  proposal,  and  after  short 
discussion  the  propos.al  to  omit  the  clause  which 
rendered    ladies  ineligible  to    hold   an\'  othce,   or 
become  a  member  of   the  council  was  agreed  to. 
That  practically  places  both  sexes  on  a  footing  of 
ecjuality  in  the  society.     Mr.   Weathers  proposed 
the  elimination  of  words  from  clau.se  (>  which  gave 
tlie  council  power  to  reject  the  nomination  of  new 
Fellows  if  found  desirable.      That  was  sharply  dis- 
cussed,  the  President  declaring    that  such  power 
was  indispensable  to  the  council,  as  already  cases 
liad  occurred  which  rendered   it  needful  to  refuse 
the    nomination    of    objectionable    persons.      The 
motion  was  therefore  wisely  rejected.    In  chapter  3, 
referring  to  subscriptions  and  privileges  of  Fellows, 
Dr.  Masters  proposed  that  in  clause   l(i  the  word 
"horticulturists"  shoulil  be  deleted,  and  in  place 
thereof,    "scientists"  substituted.       This   amend- 
ment applied  to  the  admitting  to  fellowship  with 
all  privileges,  of   certain   eminent  persons  without 
payment.      The  amendment  was  at  once  accepted. 
There  was  no  further  di.scussion   until  chapter  S 
was   reached.      T'his    deals    with    proceedings    at 
general  meetings,  and  included  the  three  objection- 
able clauses  which  relateil  to  voting   liy  pro.xy,  to 
which  so  much  e.\ception  was  taken.   We  published 
last  week   three  other  clauses  formulated  by  the 
secretary  of    the    society,   the    Rev.    W.    Wilks, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  which  it  was  thought, 
in     granting    the    council     power    to    demand    a 
poll    of     the    Fellows,    when     matters    of    grave 
importance    to   the   society   arose,    would    better 
meet   the   case.      These  amendments   had    in   the 
meantime  lieen  submitted  to  the  society's  solicitors, 
who  had  redrafted  them,   but  entirely'  preserving 
tlieir   purport.      These   clauses  were  projiosed  by 
the  president  in   place  of  the  original  pro.xy  voting 
clause. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  proposed  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  power  to  take  a  poll  they  granted  to 
the  council  be  withdrawn,  and  in  place  thereof  the 
right  to  demand  a  poll  of  all  the  Fellows  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  minority  of  any  general  meeting, 
after  a  division  in  which  the  minority  comprised 
at  least  two-fifths  of  the  Fellows  voting  at  such 
meeting.  This  power  to  apply,  of  course,  onl)'  to 
such  subjects  as  the  council  may  declare  to  be  of 
"  grave  importance. "  This  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
Masters.  After  discussion,  it  was  left  to  the 
solicitor  present  to  put  the  amendment  in  legal 
form,  when  it  was  found  that  it  did  not  affect  the 
council's  right  to  demand  a  poll  if  thougiit 
desirable,  but  simply  became  a  new  clause,  giving 
the  minority  of  a  meeting  power  also  to  do  so  if  it 
thought  fit.  Mr.  Sutton  objected  to  tliat  form 
being  given  to  his  amendment.  The  president, 
however,  declared  that  were  the  council  deprived 
of  their  desired  privilege,  it  would  amount 
to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  the  clause 
as  proposed,  with  Mr.  Sutton's  amendment  as 
legally  drafted,  were  adopted  bj'  a  large  majority. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  slight 
amendments  were  made  to  clauses  (iT  in  chapter  0, 
and  73  in  chapter  10.  Finally,  the  whole  of  the 
bye-laws  as  amended  were  submitted  to  the 
meeting  as  a  substantive  resolution  and  unani- 
niousl}'  adopted.  We  congratulate  the  society  on 
the  passing  of  these  bye-laws  in  this  friendly  way. 
We  have  no  fear  that  the  council  will  make  any 
improper  use  of  the  powers  they  grant.  A  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  terminated  the 
proceedings. 
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THE  COLOURED  FLATE.~Iu  fidiire  th, 
coloured  plate  trill  he  given  oidy  when  smiie  ')itw  or 
rare  plant  is  likely  to  create  general  iuterest. 


Solanum    'Wendlandi.  —  For   a    large 

structure  fully  ex|)Oseil  to  tlie  sun  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  climbing  plants  we  have,  and  each  recurring 
summer  it  forms  a  delightful  feature  in  the  succu- 
lent house  at  Kew,  where  it  is  now  in  full  bloom. 
The  huge  clusters,  nearly  1  foot  aci-oss,  contain  a 
large  number  of  lilac-purple  blossoms  '2  inches  or 
more  in  diameter.  As  a  roof  or  rafter  plant  it  is 
one  of  those  subjects  that  must  not  be  tied  too 
stitHy,  as  the  heads  of  flowers  are  seen  at  their 
best  when  hanging  downwards  in  a  loose  and 
informal  manner.  It  has  been  grown  at  Kew  for 
the  last  eighteen  years,  and  being  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings  is  now  generally  distributed.  A 
second  species,  S.  seaforthianum,  also  flowers  con- 
tinuously at  Kew  throughout  the  summer.  This 
is  altogether  a  more  slender-growing  plant,  suitable 
for  a  smaller  structure,  and  as  it  will  succeed 
where  partially  shaded  it  may  be  used  as  a  rafter 
plant  in  a  stove,  where  a  niisoellaneous  collection 
of  plants  is  grown,  the  shade  for  which  woidd  not 
suit  its  larger  relative.  Tlie  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  drooping  clusters,  are  of  a  kind  of  bluish- 
lilac  colour,  and  the  leaves  are  divided  somewhat, 
as  in  the  popular  S.  jasminoides.  This  last-named 
is  so  beautiful  that  it  nnist  not  be  lost  sight  of 
when  clinibint;  Solanums  are  under  consideration. 
— (i. 

Lia.nta.nSlS.  —  Though  the  Lantanas  are 
veritable  weeds  in  some  parts  of  the  tropics,  the 
dift'erent  gaiden  forms,  of  which  there  is  now  a 
large  number,  are  extremely  useful  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  greenhouse  (where  they  will  flower 
throughout  the  summer),  and  also  for  bedding  pur- 
poses, particularly  during  a  hot  season.  They  are 
as  easily  grown  as  Fuchsias ;  indeed,  much  the 
same  treatment  is  necessary.  The  little  flattened 
clusters  of  flowers  suggesting  small  heads  of  Ver- 
bena are  produced  in  great  profusion.  In  colour 
the  flowers  vary  from  white,  or  nearly  so,  through 
dift'erent  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  and  scarlet,  to 
crinison,  while  the  change  in  tint  which  takes 
place  after  expansion  is  also  very  noticeable. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  strike  root  readily 
enough  in  the  spring,  and  grow  away  with  fair 
freedom  afterwards.  Unless  red  spider,  caused  by 
too  dry  an  atmosphere,  attacks  the  leaves  they  are 
rarely  troubled  by  insect  pests,  which  circumstance, 
combined  with  their  many  other  desirable  quali- 
ties, render  the  Lantanas  a  very  useful  class  of 
plants  for  the  amateur  with  only  a  single  green- 
house. In  a  warmer  structure  their  flowering 
period  will  be  extended  till  well  on  into  the 
autumn. — T. 

Clematis  Jackmani(Snow'White). 

— This  without  doubt  is  tlie  liest  white  form  of 
C.  .Jackmani  yet  raised.  Its  flowers  are  of  the 
purest  white,  and  freely  produced  ;  in  fact,  plants 
not  twelve  months  old  blossom  abundanth-. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  type,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  so  handsome  as  Anderson  Henryi, 
but  what  it  lacks  in  size  it  makes  up  for  in 
profusion,  as  one  would  expect  from  its  parentage. 
The  two  forms,  both  C.  Jackmani  and  the  variety 
under  notice,  would  produce  a  beautiful  effect  if 
allowed  to  mingle  together,  either  in  the  usual 
manner  as  climbers,  or  trained  upon  wires  as 
bedding  plants. — P. 

'Weathep  in  Ireland.— The  latter  days 

of  .lune  were  far  from  pleasant ;  the  past  week  or 
so  we  have  had  very  wet  weather,  at  times  rain 
fell  in  heavy  torrents,  whilst  the  temperature  has 
fallen  ;  in  fact,  the  weather  recalls  the  early  days 
of  March  more  than  June.  A  spell  of  fine  weather 
is  much  hoped  for,  as  a  return  to  rain  would 
probably  mean  disaster  to  many  of  our  crops, 
especially  the  potatoes.  The  turnip  fly  has  ruined 
many  small  crops  in  our  local  gardens.  — A.  O'Nkii.l. 

Sweet    Peas    in    Pots.— I    have    been 

growing  these  in  pots  this  year  for  an  early  supply, 
and  it  is  surprising  what  a  quantity  of  cut  bloom 
one  can  get  from  them  if  properly  managed.  I  sow 
seven  seeds  in  a  'ti-iiich  pot,  and  thin  out  the 
weakest  plants.  The  sowing  was  done  in  January 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  I  began  to  cut  the 
flowers  at  the  beginning  of  May.    The  sorts  chosen 


were  Sadie  Burpee,  New  Countess,  and  Primrose. 
They  were  fed  regularly  with  liquid  manure  as 
soon  as  the  buds  began  to  show,  and  they  well 
repaid  this  little  trouble,  providing  sufficient 
blooms  for  the  table  to  gratify  ourselves  and  to 
.surprise  my  friends  until  the  outdoor  plants  began 
to  blossom.  Of  this  season's  novelties  I  give  the 
palm  to  Eckford's  Duchess  of  Westminster  ;  I  am 
inclined  to  think  this  the  prettiest  Sweet  Pea  yet 
brought  out.  The  colouring  is  unique,  delicate, 
and  most  telling.  I  shall  expect  this  Pea  to  be 
considerably  to  the  fore  at  the  forthcoming 
conference  and  exhibition.  Burpee's  New  Cupid, 
or  dwarf  Countess  of  Radnor,  has  made  very 
pretty  pot  plants,  the  size  of  the  blooms  being 
abnormal,  and  the  colour  very  delicate  and  pretty. 
Speaking  of  Sweet  Pea  Countess  of  Radnor — I  aim 
now  referring  to  the  tall  variety — reminds  me  that 
Burpee's  New  Countess  is  decidedly,  as  its  name  is 
intended  to  convey,  an  improvement  on  the  former, 
the  colour  being  much  more  distinct,  and  devoid  of 
the  red  shading,  which  I  deem  a  drawback.  I 
hope  the  forthcoming  Sweet  Pea  conference  will 
prove  a  success.  The  flower  has  made  great  strides 
of  recent  years,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  brilliant  of  things  in  the  summer  garden,  and 
I  am  one  of  those  who  agree  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  it  is  well  worthy  of  having  individual 
and  prominent  consideration. — F.  H.  C. ,  Ki/i . 

■Weig-ela  Eva  Rathke.— When  attention 
was  first  directed  towards  this  Weigela,  now  ten 
years  or  so  ago,  the  great  merit  claimed  for  it  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  most  continuous  flowering 
of  all  the  numerous  forms.  This  desirable  feature 
has  been  well  maintained,  and  the  late  summer 
crop  of  blossoms  is  often  an  extensive  one,  but  at 
the  same  time  as  a  spring  or  early  summer  flowering 
shrub  it  is  equallj'  good,  the  blossoms  being  borne 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  Its  crimson  tint  is  less 
bright  than  some  of  the  others,  so  that  it  is  seen 
at  its  best  when  associated  with  a  lighter 
tinted  form,  such  as  the  spreading  rugosa-leaved 
W.  hortensis  nivea,  with  white  blossoms,  or 
Candida,  an  upright  growing  form.  These  are,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  two  best  white  flowered 
Weigelas,  and  they  are  so  dissimilar  in  character 
that  in  most  gardens  a  place  may  well  be  found  for 
both.  A  singular  difl'erence  occurs  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the.se  two  from  cuttings,  W.  Candida 
striking  root  very  readily,  while  W.  hortensis 
nivea  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
numerous  forms  to  increase  in  this  way. — H.  P. 

Erig-epon    philadelphicus.  —  In   the 

early  stages  of  its  growth  this  plant  is  not  pretty, 
its  habit  at  that  period  being  rather  weedy. 
Further  acquaintance,  however,  has  (juite  altered 
my  opinion  respecting  its  merits  in  the  flower 
border.  For  the  past  fm-tnight  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  interesting  plants  in  bloom,  with  its  prettj' 
little  flowers,  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  pleasing  daisy-like  form,  the  growth  not 
exceeding  a  foot  in  height.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
rosy-lavender  colour  with  a  yellow  disc,  and  have 
very  neat  narrow  guard  florets. — C.  A.  N. 

Lonicera  taPtarica.- This  Honeysuckle 
makes  a  splendid  laisli  in  the  shrubbery,  and  when 
well  established  never  fails  to  give  an  annual  crop 
of  its  pinky  blossoms.  It  diff'ers  from  the  bulk  of 
the  genus,  inasmuch  that  it  is  more  of  a  bush  than 
a  creeper  in  its  growth,  as  vigorous  shoots  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  long  are  annually  made.  When  the 
plants  are  small  they  should  be  massed  together ; 
but  when  they  become  aged,  say  of  twenty  years 
growth,  single  plants  on  the  grass  or  in  the  shrub- 
ber\'  are  imposing,  as  the  contrast  between  the 
deep  green  leaves  and  the  blooms  is  a  pleasing  one. 
Individually,  the  blossoms  are  formed  in  pairs  on 
stalks  but  an  inch  or  so  long  ;  each  bloom  has  four 
petals,  the  top  one  is  split  half-way.  The  colour  is 
blush  white  on  the  surface,  with  a  rosy  pink 
suffusion  on  the  underneath  side  of  the  bloom. 
The  anthers  being  yellow  a  pleasing  contrast  is 
effected.  As  this  Lonicera  is  so  seldom  seen,  one 
is  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  planted 
nearly  often  enough. — E.  M. 

Scutellapia  mocciniana.— Many  mem- 
bers of  the  order  Laltiata'  to  which  this  belongs 
are  remarkable  for  their  showy  blossoms,  but  few, 
if   any,    are   more   brilliantly    coloured   than   this 
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Moutellai-ia,  which  is  an  extremely  useful  siiljject. 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  during 
tlio  summer,  and  with  a  little  additional  heat  well 
on  into  the  autumn  months.  It  forms  an  upright- 
growing  plant  of  a  somewhat  woody  tendency, 
being  one  of  those  subjects  usually  referred  to  as 
sub-shrubs.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
closely  packed  terminal  clusters,  are  tubular  in 
shape,  about  U  inch  long,  and  in  colour  bright 
scarlet  with  the'interior  of  the  throat  rich  yellow. 
So  numerous  are  the  flowers  in  a  single  cluster  that 
a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some  time.  This 
Scutellaria  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  in  1868,  and  from  its  brilliantly 
coloured  blossoms  it  rapidly  bounded  into  popu- 
larity. For  some  years  now,  however,  it  has  been 
much  neglected,  biit  there  are  now  signs  of  it  being 
grown  more  extensively.  It  is  readily  struck  from 
cuttings,  and  though  it  has  a  tendency  to  run  up 
rather  naked  must  not  be  stopped  too  much,  as  the 
strong  shoots  produce  the  finest  heads  of  blossoms. 
A  second  species,  S.  coecinea,  a  native  of  Colombia, 
with  smaller  bright  scarlet  flowers,  is  also  in  bloom, 
and  aftbrds  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  preceding. — 
H.  P. 

New  Melons. — Four  assumed  new  Melons 
were  placed  before  the  fruit  committee  at  its  recent 
Drill  Hall  meeting  for  approval.  None,  however, 
showed  suttioient  excellence  to  entitle  the  award  of 
merit  usually  made  to  fruits  of  fair  quality.  It  is 
surprising  to  find,  as  is  the  committee's  frequent 
experience,  how  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  how 
thick,  soft,  and  admirable  in  flesh,  some  fruits  may 
be,  yet  how  devoid  of  flavour,  whilst  some  are 
positively  nauseous.  Some  fruits  are  over  ripe, 
the  flesh  having  become  pulpy  ;  some  are  under 
■ripe,  the  flesh  being  only  partially  soft.  That  it  is 
possiWe  for  anyone  to  raise  Melons  superior  to 
those  already  in  commerce  seems  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  The  object  in  view  in  securing  an  award 
of  merit  seems  rather  to  be  found  in  effecting  a 
profitable  sale  of  the  stock  to  the  seedsman.  There 
is  such  exceeding  similarity  in  old  and  new  Melons 
that  were  an  old  one  presented  as  a  new  one  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  anyone  at  the  table 
to  say  otherwise.  Really  I  do  not  think  Melons 
now  are  worth  any  further  awards,  for  fruits  vary 
so  very  much. — A.  I). 

Kihg-'s  College  Gardens,  Cam- 
bridge.--Tlic  gardens  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, are  a  delightful  place  to  visit  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  but  particularly  so  just  now,  for  they 
are  aglow  with  many  late  spring  and  early-flowering 
subjects.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tall  trees  and 
a  belt  of  shrubbery,  the  garden  itself  lies  snug 
and  sheltered  ;  about  it  there  are  large  clumps  of 
shrubbery  with  good  specimens  of  trees  in  their 
centres,  and  round  each  clump  a  border  o  feet  or 
so  in  width,  and  here  are  to  be  seen  many  suljjects 
of  an  interesting  character,  not  planted  as  indi- 
viduals, as  is  the  case  in  most  gardens,  but  in  panels 
of  several  plants  by  which  striking  effects  are 
secured.  There  are  many  choice  shrubs  forming  a 
background  to  the  subjects  planted  out,  and  among 
them  could  be  seen  groups  of  Lord  Penzance's 
Sweet  Briars.  Then,  as  forming  bold  pa]iels,  were 
blue  Pansies,  white  Pinks,  Allium  molle,  Saxifrages 
of  the  Wallacei  type,  Campanula  persicifolia, 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  Sweet  Williams,  Heuehera 
sanguinea,  and  Omphalodes  liniflora.  Carnations, 
Iris  of  various  types,  Linmanthes,  Erigiron 
speciosum,  Collinsias,  bioolor  and  its  white 
variety  being  mingled  together,  (iodetia,  Sehi- 
zanthus,  and  others.  On  every  hand  the  effects 
were  delightful,  and  all  was  enhanced  by  the 
excellent  condition  in  which  the  grounds  are  kept 
by  Mr.  Chapelow,  the  young  superintendent  who 
has  occupied  this  position  for  the  last  two  years.  — 
R.  Dkan. 

Geranium  sanguineum  album,  &c. 

-=It  may  be  of  interest  to  place  upon  record  that 
all  the  stock  of  (ieranium  sanguineum  album,  which 
so  often  gets  commendation  from  your  correspon- 
dents, and  whicli  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  thought  well  of,  comes  from  a  small  plant 
that  I  fcumd  in  1894  growing  on  the  shore  of 
the  Solway  Firth,  and  which  Mr.  Perry  got  a 
little  supply  of.  It  certainly  is  very  pretty 
just    no\y.      Raphiolepis   oyati^    seenis    very   coi)- 


tented  here  on  the  southern  coast  of  Scotland, 
planted  quite  away  from  a  wall.  It  is  blooming 
well  at  present.  I  am  very  glad  to  find 
both  Deutzia  Lemoinei  and  Purpurascens  have 
weathered  the  very  trying  winter,  which  left 
traces  on  numy  more  robust  plants.  They  too  have 
shown  plenty  of  flower  lately.  The  conditions 
suggested  for  Clematis  (Atragene)  alpina,  not 
including  lime,  seem  to  suit  it  very  well.  It 
grows  apace  and  flowers  well  every  year.  In 
Central  Europe  the  best  plants  that  I  have  seen 
growing  wild  were,  so  far  as  I  remember,  in  lime- 
stone districts. — W.  D.  R.  D.,  Orchardtoi) ,  Castle 
Doii'iln^.  N.R. 

Delphinium  Belladonna.— Among  the 

few  floHers  of  jnu'e  and  perfect  blue  this  lovely 
flower  holds  a  place  of  honour.  It  is  weaker  in 
habit  than  the  large  kinds  of  Perennial  Larks|)«rs 
of  our  gardens,  and  has  a  smaller  spike  bearing 
fewer  flowers,  but  for  a  pure  and  lefined  habit 
and  truest  beauty  it  will  always  hold  its  (jwn. 
Compared  with  its  larger  brethren  its  aspect  is 
modest  and  almost  timid,  and  yet  its  more  fragile 
bearing  .seems  to  make  it  only  the  more  charming. 
If  a  small  garden  could  only  have  one  of  these 
Delphiniums,  its  owner's  choice  would  .scarcely  err 
if  it  fell  upon  Belladonna. 

Myosotis  alpestris  (Star  of  Love). 

-  -Under  this  rather  fantastic  name  I  had  sent  me 
a  little  while  ago  a  pretty  little  variety  of  Myosotis 
alpestris,  which  would  appear  to  be  likely  to  be 
useful  for  some  carpeting  purposes  in  the  rock 
garden.  Dwarfing  plants  is  not  always  a  gain,  but 
in  this  instance  there  is  not  room  for  the  objection 
that  the  true  character  of  the  plant  has  been 
destroyed,  as  is  often  the  case.  Myosotis  (Star 
of  Love)  has  the  same  beautiful  flowers  as  the 
typical  plant,  but  a  little  smaller.  It  is  never 
more  than  ih  inches  high,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  a  place  for  such  plants  as  this  in 
the  alpine  garden.  One  question  which  arises 
time  only  can  answer.  It  is,  will  it  not  in  time, 
from  self-sown  seedlings,  revert  to  the  size  of  the 
typical  M.  alpestris'?  One  has  often  seen  this  the 
case  with  Forget-me-nots  in  a  mixed  collection. — 
S.  A. 

Fruiting  of   the   Blue   Flag.— In   a 

paper  on  the  fruiting  of  the  Blue  Flag,  or  Iris, 
published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Amnicaii 
X'atara/ist,  Professor  J.  G.  Needham  shows  that,  in 
addition  to  the  bees  by  which  they  are  fertilised, 
the  flovrers  of  this  plant  are  visited  by  a  number  of 
insects  of  other  kinds.  The  visits  of  these  latter 
appear  for  the  most  part  to  have  been  hitherto 
unnoticed,  and  as  many  of  these  illicit  visitors  are 
of  no  use  for  the  purpose  of  ferlilLsation,  the 
ill-adapted  ones  are,  according  to  the  author, 
habitually  deceived  by  the  flower  itself  as  to  its 
proper  entrance.  Of  the  various  visitors,  two 
small  bees  of  the  genera  Clisodon  and  Osmia  were 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  flower,  alighting  at  the 
entrance  and  passing  immediately  down  the  narrow 
passage  leading  into  the  nectary,  and  as  (jnickly 
emerging  and  flying  off.  On  the  other  hand, 
numerous  kinds  of  Syrphid  flies  spent  a  much 
longer  time  on  the  flower,  which  many  of  them 
visited  only  for  pollen.  Other  visitors  were  certain 
small  flower-beetles  and  weevils,  which  never  by 
any  chance  succeeded  in  reaching  the  nectary. — 
Nature. 

Lotus  peliorhyncus.— Being  in  doubt  as 
to  the  true  name  of  this  pretty  greenhouse  trailer, 
a  flowering  spray  was  sent  to  Ivew,  where  it  was 
identified  as  above.  The  scarlet  "lobster  claw" 
flowers,  more  like  those  of  Clianthus  in  miniature 
than  of  Lotus,  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
slender  trailing  branches,  which  are  thickly  set 
with  narrow  grey-green  leaflets,  and  a  good  specimen 
grown  as  a  basket  plant  is  sure  to  attract  attention. 
This  species,  which  is  sa'd  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Philippines,  is  amongst  the  more  recent  additions 
t(j  (un-  greenhouses,  and  does  well,  apparently,  in  a 
moderate  temperature.  Cuttings,  however,  do  not 
.seem  to  strike  ea.sily,  and  the  ripening  of  seed, 
which  would  probably  be  the  best  means  of  pro- 
pagation, is  doubtful.  Perhaps  some  skilled  grower 
of  this  distinct  and  handsome  leguminous  ]ilant 
may  be  able  to  give  some  hints  for  its  successful 
treatment. — K,  L.  D, 


Buphthalmum  salicifolium.— This  is 

one  of  the  earliest  of  the  garden's  Daisies  oi  full 
yellow  or  pale  orange-colour.  It  is  a  good  hardy 
thing  of  lower  Alpine  regions  that  rejoices  in 
being  colonised  in  our  gardens,  where  it  makes 
strong  bushy  tufts  of  2  feet  in  all  measurements. 
Beginning  to  flower  in  middle  June  it  goes  on  for 
man3'  weeks,  and  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  warm 
months  if  the  faded  flowers  are  removed.  Its 
natural  growth  is  in  bushy  form,  but  seeing  that  it 
only  desires  to  make  flowering  laterals  from  every 
joint,  we  are  tr\'ing  how  it  does  pegged  down  and 
will  rcjjort  the  result  later. 

Ruta  pata Vina.— Towards  the  end  of  June 
the  plants  of  neat  habit  that  we  class  as  Alpines 
are  for  the  most  part  going  out  of  bloom,  and 
every  dwarf  plant  that  flowers  from  now  onwards 
is  an  advantage  to  our  gardens.  The  biilliant 
sheets  of  bloom  of  the  Padua  Rue,  of  a  full  lemon 
yellow,  beginning  in  the  last  days  of  June,  are 
therefore  most  welcome.  It  loves  a  hot  bank  in 
sand}'  soil,  where  its  roots  can  run  easily,  and 
seems  happiest  when  it  can  enjoy  the  warmth  of  a 
big  stone  at  its  back  the  better  to  store  the  warmth 
and  make  a  sun -trap. 

Siberian  Larkspur.— A  precious  plant 

and  rare  in  gardens  is  this  neatest  of  the  perennial 
Delphiniums.  In  stature  2  feet  to  2i  feet,  and  in 
colour  an  inteuDe  purple  blue,  set  ofl'  by  the  dark 
stems  and  blackish  buds,  it  is  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  garden,  and  everything  that  can  be  expected 
of  one  of  the  most  well-dressed  looking  of  our 
lesser  plants.  It  seems  to  expect  to  be  treated  as 
a  gem  for  in  a  mixed  border  it  would  be  lost,  but 
in  some  quiet  nook  with  a  setting  of  short  greenery 
of  low  tone  its  value  and  brilliancy  are  extremely 
telling. 

■yancouveria    hexandra.— This   little 

North-West  American  plant  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  known  to  many  growers  of  Alpines  or  dwarf 
boi-der  flowers,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to 
procure  from  those  dealing  in  such  things.  One 
can  hardly  say,  however,  that  its  flowers  appeal 
to  the  many,  as  they  are  small  and  have  no  high 
colouring  to  attract  the  notice  of  such  as  are  not 
able  to  see  the  beauty  of  many  modest  flowers.  It 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  Epimediuins  or  Barrenworts, 
and  reminds  one  much  of  them,  although  of  a 
denser  habit  and  having  different  flowers.  The 
latter  are  white  and  are  partly  recurved  like  those 
of  a  Dodecatheon.  The  yellow  anthers  and  a  little 
tinge  of  red  give  that  toiich  of  colour  which  makes 
the  plant  more  interesting  when  the  flowers  -are 
examined.  I  believe  that  a  moist,  peaty  soil  is 
generally  recommended  for  Yancouveria  hexandra, 
but  it  does  admirably  with  me  in  a  dry  border, 
where  it  has  leave  to  spread  and  to  run  along  the 
stones  which  form  its  edging.  It  is  not  an  agres- 
sive  plant,  although  it  runs  at  the  root  slightly, 
and  is  easily  kept  in  bounds.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
here,  and  has  been  in  my  garden  for  a  good  few 
years.  It  forms  an  interesting  memento  of  the 
garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Jenner,  of  Edin- 
burgh, whence  it  came  to  mine. — S.  .Aknott, 
Cin-sithoiii,  1)1/  Diniifi-iis,  X.B. 

Hollyhock  disease.— Wo  have  received 
from  the  I^iev.  M.  W.  .J.  B.  stems  and  leaves 
of  Hollyhock  badly  infested  with  the  disease, 
Puccinea  malvacearum.  He  asks  whether  it  would 
be  right  in  the  circumstance  to  destroy  the  plants. 
We  answer  as  follows  :  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Hollyhock,  of  which  you  send  specimens 
of  leaf  and  stem,  is  afflicted  with  the  Hollyhock 
disease.  If  the  plants  are  badl\'  affected  it  would 
certainly  be  best  to  do  away  witli  them  an<l  burn 
them  ;  but  if  they  have  any  upper  leaves  not  as  yet 
infested  it  may  be  possible  to  save  the  bloom  h\ 
stinndating  the  root  with  a  nnilch  of  good  cow 
manure,  or  whatever  Holl\'ho(dis  like  best  in  that 
particular  garden.  We  grow  Holhhocks  with 
some  success,  though  they  invariabl\'  have  the 
disease,  but  we  fight  against  it  as  well  as  we  can 
by  treating  the  plants  with  extreme  libcralitx'  in 
the  way  of  matuire.  A  great  doctor  was  walking 
round  one  da}',  and  as  we  passed  the  Hollyhocks 
he  was  told  how  they  always  had  the  disease,  but 
that  they  were  fed  up  so  that  the\'  had  strength 
enough  to  flower  in  spite  of  it.  He  said,  "  That  is 
the    very    soundest    pathology ;    never   mind    the 
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disease,  but  build  up  the  patient."  If  your  friends 
Mill  try  this  at  planting  time  and  remember  it 
afterwards,  and  not  allow  the  plants  tu  carry  too 
many  flower  stems,  even  though  the  disease  cannot 
be  averted,  the  plant  may  be  so  strengthened  as 
still  to  remain  a  beautiful  and  useful  thing  in  the 
garden. 

Iris  UPmiense  (see  page  471).-  Regarding 
this  name  given  to  an  Iris  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Urmiah,  the  form  of  the  geographical  adjective 
as  a  quasi-Latin  coinage  is  unobjectionable,  but 
Iris,  as  being  a  goddess,  would  protest  against  the 
neuter  gender,  and  wish  to  have  the  word  changed 
to  urmiensis. — C.  W.  L). 

A  fine  white  Seilla.— in  the  gardens  at 
Bekon  House  I  saw  recently  a  very  fine  white  form 
of  Seilla  nutans.  This  was  quite  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  t3'pe,  with  very  much  larger  bells,  and, 
indeed,  much  larger  in  all  its  parts — tall,  upright, 
and  very  robust.  Mi-.  Emerton  tells  me  that  he 
has  propagatetl  the  stock  from  a  selection  made 
years  ago,  and  he  has  evidently  a  good  thing. 
Quite  a  nice  group  of  it,  numbering,  I  should  say, 
at  least  a  hundred  bulbs,  perhaps  many  more, 
occupied  a  corner  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  green- 
houses and  was  very  conspicuous  at  the  lime  of  ni}' 
visit,  which  was.  moreover,  rather  late  for  these 
tilings,  .so  that  it  is  piubable  that  this  giant  form 
will  add  to  its  value  bv  extending  tlie  season. — 
J.  C.  T. 

Hybrid  and  other  Roses  at  Kew.— 

The  h\brid  Roses  have  been  verj'  beautiful  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  especially  the  mass  of  Dawson 
Rose  in  the  Rose  dell.  Here  the  art  of  grouping 
garden  Roses  is  well  set  forth.  In  this  particular 
spot  were  three  charming  kinds  ;  the  single  multi- 
flora,  with  its  beautiful  arching  branches  laden  with 
pure  wliite  flowers,  and  planted  high  up  among  tree 
stumps,  their  roots  revelling  in  the  soil  prepared 
for  them  at  the  commencement ;  to  the  front 
of  these,  but  somewhat  lower  down  among  the 
roots,  were  many  glowing  bushes  of  the  hybrid 
Rugosa  Mrs.    Anthoii\'   W'aterer,  and   to  the  right 


beneath  a  beautiful  Cedar  the  mass  of  Dawson 
Rose  alluded  to.  For  effectiveness,  the  single 
variety  from  the  Arnold  arboretum  (Rugosa  x 
General  Jacqueminot)  would  supplant  Mrs. 
Anthon}'  Waterer,  although  being,  of  course, 
single,  its  flowers  are  not  so  lasting  ;  but,  as  seen 
in  this  dell,  its  fine  long  growths  are  a  mass  of 
brilbant  bloom,  some  of  them  tumbling  on  the 
lawn,  a  pretty  effect  of  colour.  This  kind  is  of 
graceful  growth,  not  stiff  or  formal,  as  one  might 
expect  from  its  origin.  It  is  a  pity  a  name  could 
not  be  found  foi  such  a  useful  kind.  Another 
interesting  kind  was  a  single  clear  pink  flower,  and 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Rosa  ^Viclluriana 
and  R.  rugosa.  It  will  make  a  capital  Rose  for 
arbours,  &c.  Its  foliage  has  the  varnished  appear- 
ance of  one  of  its  parents,  although  the  R.  rugosa 
can  be  distinctlj-  traced  both  in  leaf  and  flower. 
Rosa  Iwara  has  white  single  flowers,  opening 
something  like  R.  alba.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  Rosa  rugosa  and  Rosa  multiflora.  and  it 
has  the  woolly  leaf  of  the  latter.  A  most  beautiful 
single  Rose,  one  of  the  largest  I  have  seen,  is  one 
reputed  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  R. 
microphylla  and  R.  rugosa.  One  flower  I  measured 
was  44  inches  in  diameter,  resembling  in  some 
degree  a  blush  white  Clematis.  The  foliage  has 
the  rough  appearance  of  the  rugosas,  but  is  small, 
though  not  quite  so  small  as  R.  microphylla. 
When  good  kinds  such  as  these  are  producedit  is 
a  pity  they  are  not  named  and  put  into  commerce. 
Rosa  involuta  var.  Wilsoni  has  deep  pink  single 
flowers  almost  Tea-like  in  their  delicacy,  and  this 
variety  has  ver}-  handsome  seed-pods  in  autumn. 
A  remarkably  curious  Rose  is  R.  heterophylla  from 
St.  Petersburg,  which  possesses  narrow  Salix-like 
leaves,  more  tiny  than  are  those  of  R.  Watsoniana. 
A  very  pretty  rock  garden  Rose  is  R.  seraphina. 
It  might  be  called  a  creeping  Scotch  Rose  from  its 
foliage,  but  the  pretty  deep  pink  flowers  are  no 
larger  than  a  sixpence.  Carmine  Pillar,  on  a  tall 
iron  support,  was  a  lovely  mass  of  colour.  How 
beautituUy  this  Rose  and  R.  multiflora  grandiflora 
would  blend  together. — Phtlomkl. 
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ABOUT  SPRING   FLOWERS. 

MOSSY     PHLOXES. 

IT  seems  many  years  since  the  writer,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
mossy  Phloxes.  Though  time  has  sped, 
and  many  flowers  have  come  under  his 
observation  of  more  voluptuous  beauty,  the 
recollection  of  that  introduction  to  these  little 
alpine  flowers  remains  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  the 
admiration  they  inspired  has  in  no  way  abated. 
Nav,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  their  charms  are 
more  appreciated  now  than  then.  The  masses  of 
flower  with  which  they  decorate  the  stones  of  the 
rock  garden  or  overhang  the  edgings  of  the  borders 
give  unfailing  delight  as  years  roll  on,  and  when 
the  flowers  have  passed  away  the  verdure  of  the 
moss-like  plants  gives  quiet  pleasure.  They  are 
universal  favourites  wherever  grown,  and  those 
who  do  not  grow  them  lose  the  pleasure  of  enjoying 
some  of  the  prettiest  of  the  flowers  of  spring. 
They  are  mostlj'  varieties  of  Phlox  subulata,  which 
is  known  as  the  Moss  Pink,  but  as  this  name  is 
liable  to  mislead,  I  have  ventured  to  call  them 
moss}'  Phloxes.  This  name  distinguishes  them 
from  the  other  alpine  spring  Phloxes,  such  as 
P.  verna  and  the  others  not  of  moss-like  habit. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  P.  stellaria, 
these  Phloxes  are  apparently  varieties  of  one 
species — P.  subulata.  P.  stellaria  has  behind  it 
the  authority  of  Asa  Gray  in  its  claim  to  specific 
rank.  While,  however,  it  is  distinct  from  the 
others  in  its  la.xer  habit  and  its  more  spreading 
growth,  I  question  much  if  its  differences  are  so 
great  as  to  warrant  its  position  as  a  distinct  species. 
However  this  may  be,  its  name  is  useful  for  purposes 
of  identification,  which  is,  after  all,  as  much  as  we 
want.  Some  appear  to  think,  also,  that  P.  setacea 
is  distinct  enough  to  rank  as  a  species,  but  it  must 
be  said  that  any  differences  which  exist  between  it 
and  some  of  the  forms  of  P.  subulata  are  exceed- 
ingly slight.  All  resemble  each  other  closely  in 
tiicir  pointed  leaves,  which  are  so  thickly  arranged 
on  the  prostrate  stems  and  their  dense  masses  of 
pretty  flowers. 

The  typical  P.  subulata  is  pretty  with  its  deep 
pink  or  rose  flowers,  but  it  has  given  rise  to  a  good 
number  of  varieties  of  even  greater  beauty  than 
the  original,  which  form  veritable  trea.sures  for  the 
hard}'  flower  garden  in  spring.  For  some  of  these 
we  must  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  that 
true  lover  of  flowers,  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson, 
of  Aldborough,  whose  work  among  his  plants  has 
left  us  the  richer  by  many  good  garden  flowers. 
The  pretty  variet}'  which  bears  his  name — 
P.  Xelsoni— may  not  have  been  raised  by  him  ;  I 
cannot  trace  its  origin.  We  owe  to  him,  however, 
such  charming  little  plants  as  Vivid,  Model,  the 
Bride,  Perfection,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
reliable  atropurpurea,  with  others  of  much  worth. 
Recently  a  few  others  have  been  at  work,  and  one 
anticipates  that  in  time  these  pretty  Phloxes  will 
show  further  improvements,  and  will  give  us  a 
greater  variety  of  colour.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  overdo  the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  but  it 
is  likely  that  the  little  seed  the  plants  produce  will 
prevent  more  than  a  few  from  engaging  in  seedling 
raising.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  progress  in 
this  direction  will  now  be  slow,  so  perfect  seem  the 
vaiieties  already  grown. 

Among  the  brightest  of  the  mossy  Phloxes  is 
that  called  ^'ivid.  Its  flowers  are  comparatively 
small,  but  its  bright  rose  blossoms  with  carmine 
eye  are  exceedingly  pretty  on  the  rockery.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  less  hardy  than  others,  and  suffers 
some  seasons  from  late  frosts.  One  of  thehafdiest 
of  all  is  atropurpurea,  which  is  not  very  happily 
named,  as  the  flowers  are  nearer  crimson  than  dark 
purple.  This  is  more  free  in  habit  than  Vivid,  and 
has  larger  flowers.  A  pretty  variety  with  small 
flowers  of  a  rosy-lilac  with  purple  e\e  is  named 
Fairy  :  while  one  which  is  a  great  favourite  with 
the  writer  is  known  as  the  Bride.  It  has  white 
flowers  with  a  pink  eye.  Model  is  also  good,  with 
its  rose-coloured  blooms  with  a  deeper  eye. 
Perfection  has  pink  flowers  of  good  form  and  size. 
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Nelsoni  lias  pretty  white  flowers,  and  is  of 
especially  neat  growth.  It  suffers  in  some  springs 
from  late  frosts,  but  is  fairly  hardy,  and  the  writer 
has  plants  whifh  have  been  in  the  same  position 
for  ten  or  niot'e  years.  One  of  the  freest  flower- 
ing of  the  mossy  Phloxes  here  is  that  called 
Newrj'  Seedling.  It  differs  little  from  the  one 
named  Lilacina,  but  in  this  garden  it  appears 
to  Ix!  of  denser  habit  than  that  vai-iety.  Both 
are  of  a  lilac  colour.  Under  the  name  of  P. 
frondosa  I  have  liad  a  pretty  Phlox  for  a  good 
many  years,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be 
.separated  from  P.  subulata.  It  is  a  pleasing 
plant,  with  bright  pink  flowers,  and  of  a  capital 
habit.  There  are  several  other  varieties  which 
differ  but  slightly  from  some  of  tho.se  ahead}' 
named. 

Phlox  stellaria  deserves  a  longer  notice  because 
of  its  looser  and  freer  habit  of  growth  and  its 
soft  grej-  flowers.  Where  it  does  well  it  is  ver}' 
beautiful  indeed,  forming  fine  trailing  masses  of 
flowers.     It  is  a  true  rock  garden  plant. 

With  the  exception  of  late  frosts,  especially 
after  long  continued  rains  and  the  ravages  of  slugs 
on  the  flowers,  the  mossy  Phloxes  have  few 
enenjies.  They  appear  to  flourish  best  in  a  light 
soil,  and  are  seen  at  their  best  when  trailing  over 
large  stones  in  the  rock  garden.  Their  propagation 
is  not  difficult.  Where  a  number  of  plants  are 
required,  they  may  be  raised  from  small  cuttings 
taken  off  after  flowering  and  inserted  in  pots  of 
light  soil.  I  prefer  to  take  larger  pieces  with  a 
"heel'  of  the  old  wood,  and  find  that  these  root 
readily  and  soon  form  plants  of  fair  size. 

One  is  surprised  to  see  how  many  gardens  are 
yet  without  these  pretty  little  flowers.  Were 
their  beauties  and  uses  more  widely  known  one 
would  need  to  say  less  to  recommend  them  to  the 
admirers  of  flowers.  S.   Aknott. 


SPRING    PLANTS    AT    BELVOIR. 

The  glorious  display  of  spring  flowering  plants, 
which  is  to  be  seen  year  after  year  well  grown  and 
tastefully  arranged  in  the  gardens  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  has  been  written  of  many  times,  and  the 
few  notes  here  written,  as  the  result  of  a  very 
hurried  visit,  must  not  be  taken  as  exhaustive  or 
anything  approaching  it;  indeed,  I  shall  confine 
them  entirely  to  those  things  which  struck  me  most 
as  being  out  of  the  common  and  exceptionally 
beautiful  at  the  time  of  my  visit  about  the  middle 
of  May.  To  mention  all  the  beautiful  spring 
flowering  things  grown  one  would  need  to 
catalogue  almost  all  that  is  good  at  that  season  in 
the  outdoor  garden. 

In  the  lower  gardens  a  considerable  area  is  laid 
■out  in  oblong  beds  with  many  plants  grouped 
together.  These  may  be  regarded  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  trial  plots,  and  also  as  convenient  places 
to  grow  many  of  the  spring  flowering  plants  which 
are  not  suited  for  or  needed  in  the  more  ornamental 
grounds.  Here  were  to  be  seen  big  patches  of  Iris 
pumila  and  others  in  various  shades  and  flowering 
splendidly.  A  striking  plant  was  Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis  covered  with  its  dazzling  white 
flowers.  Huge  patches  of  Oentiana  acaulis  were 
flowering  delightfully  ;  indeed,  I  only  remember 
one  old  garden,  near  the  sea  in  Cornwall,  where  I 
have  seen  it  doing  so  well ;  the  effect  of  the 
hundreds  of  intense  blue  flowers,  which  look  all 
too  big  for  the  plants  which  bear  them,  was  very 
fine,  and  one  can  only  remember  with  regret  what 
a  difficult  plant  it  is  to  grow  in  mo.5t  places.  In  the 
various  gardens  and  dells  near  the  castle  itself 
there  was  to  be  seen  a  wealth  of  flowers  all  tending 
to  the  composition  of  lovely  gai-den  scenery. 

The  bunch  Primroses,  white,  yellow  and  crimson, 
were  immense.  Mr.  Divers  tells  me  that  he  has  to 
raise  these  plants  from  seeds  annually,  as  the 
plants  with  him  will  not  bear  division  and  replant- 
ing. The  strains  grown  at  Belvoir  are  good  and 
true  to  colour,  consequently  no  incongruous  planting 
n'jed  be  feared.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  some  of 
the  beds  carpeted  with  Lady  Hume  Violet,  a  some- 
whit  small  grower  as  regards  the  plant  itself,  liut 
bearing  an  immense  number  of  large  l)e  Parme- 
lik;  flowers.  These  Violets  were  not  growji  in  the 
orthodox  way  in  lines  and  at  fixed  distam^es  apa  .. 


but  were  rambling  naturally  among  other  things, 
here  a  mass  and  there  a  single  plant,  forming  the 
sort  of  carpet  which  Violets  are  by  Nature  adapted 
to  form,  and  which  never  look  so  well  grown  in  any 
other  way.  Phloxes  of  the  subulata  (setacea) 
group  were  in  great  force  and  very  charming,  so, 
too,  was  P.  divaricata  (canadense).  I  saw  this  Phlox 
also  at  Belton  in  big  masses. 

Among  shrubs  in  flower  at  Belvoir,  Spinea 
Thunbergi  was  conspicuous,  the  flowers  as  seen  from 
a  distance  appearing  snowy  white.  The  better 
kinds  of  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  shrubs 
have  been  largely  planted  in  the  dells  with  splendid 
effect,  and  altogether  one  woukl  have  to  go  far 
to  see  anothei'  such  a  charming  tlemesne.  As 
illustrating  the  fortunate  climatic  position,  I  may 
add  that  Azara  microphylla  was  growing  as  well 
without  the  protection  of  wall  or  any  other  artifi- 
cial aid  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  countr}'.  •!.   T. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 

CaLC'EOL.^RIAS. 

SEEDS  of  the  herbaceous  section  of  Calceo- 
larias should  now  be  sown.  These  seeds 
are  very  small,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  sowing  that  they  are  not  covered 
too  deeply  ;  the  merest  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand  on  the  surface  is  quite  suffi- 
cient. Indeed,  many  of  the  best  growers  prefer  to 
use  no  covering  at  all,  and  sow  quite  on  the  surface, 
after  having  well-watered  the  seed-pot  or  pan,  this 
being  a  better  method  than  sowing  the  seeds  and 
watering  afterwards.  The  seed-pots  should  be 
well  drained,  filling  up  to  near  the  rim  with  a  light 
sand}'  compost,  putting  the  roughest  at  the  bottom, 
and  finishing  off  with  a  layer  of  the  finest,  made 
quite  level  and  lightly  pressed.  Loam  should  form 
the  staple,  and  may  be  lightened  with  either  good 
leaf-mould  or  peat  siftings,  using  also  plenty  of 
.sand.  The  less  frequently  the  soil  is  watered, 
provided  it  can  be  retained  in  a  moist  state,  the 
better,  so  that  the  seed-pan  should  be  placed  in 
a  close  handlight  in  a  shady  and  sheltered  position 
outdoors,  giving  it  also  a  damp  bottom  of  ashes  on 
which  to  stand.  This  will  prevent  rapid  evapora- 
tion. Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  water  at  all 
before  the  seedlings  are  up,  partially  immerse  the 
pan  in  a  tub  of  soft  water,  allowing  it  to  remain 
sufficientlj'  long  to  absorb  moisture  throughout 
without  floating  the  seeds.  Slugs  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  young  plants,  therefore  provision  must 
be  made  for  preventing  their  attacks,  and  I  have 
found  it  advisable  at  times  to  elevate  the  seed-pan 
on  an  inverted  pot,  standing  the  latter  in  another 
pan  without  holes  and  kept  partly  filled  with  water. 
Oorgeous  displays  of  these  Calceolarias  are  often 
seen  at  the  early"  summer  flower  shows,  but  they 
are  certainly  not  so  popular  with  private  growers 
as  they  were  years  ago.  I  believe  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  so-called  "improved"  forms,  which 
have  a  dumpy  habit,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that 
they  will  again  become  popular  when  seed-growers 
take  us  back  to  the  original  forms,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  case  of  the  stellata  varieties  of  Chinese 
Primulas. 

H.\RD-VV00DED  PLANTS. 
Unless  the  weather  is  unsettled  and  heavy 
showers  frequent,  it  will  be  advisable  to  get  many 
of  the  hard -wooded  plants  outside.  For  these 
plants  I  like  to  use  a  good  plunging  bed  of  ashes, 
as  this  keeps  the  pots  sufficiently  cool  and  moist 
to  prevent  the  tips  of  the  hair-like  roots  from 
burning.  A  piece  of  slate  should  be  put  under 
each  pot  to  exclude  worms,  and  the  plunging 
material  should  not  come  right  up  to  the  rims. 
Ericas,  Epacrises,  and  Indian  Azaleas  are  among 
the  plants  which  should  go  out  this  month,  as 
also  may  Camellias  if  they  can  be  given  a  half 
shaded  position,  not  under  trees,  lint  outdoor 
treatment  is  not  an  absolute  necessit}'  for  them  ; 
indeed,  it  often  leads  to  bud  dropping  later  on, 
uidess  great  care  is  used  in  wateringand  in  keeping 
the  receptacles,  pots  or  otherwise,  protected  from 


liot,  drying  winds.  If  the  Azaleas  can  be  put  in  a 
deep  frame  for  a  week  or  two,  and  exposed  only  at 
night,  shading  slightly  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  the  foliage  will  retain  its  colour  better, 
and  the  plants  will  be  graduall}'  prepared  for  com- 
plete exposure  later  on. 

PoINSETTIAS. 

The  young  stock  will  require  attention,  giving 
those  already  rooted  very  gradual  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  until  thej'  can  be  finally 
taken  from  the  propagating  frames.  Few  plants 
are  more  .sensitive  to  changes  while  they  are  young, 
and  a  slight  neglect  will  cause  them  to  lose  their 
lower  leaves.  The  earliest  struck  plants  will  be 
already  potted  or  ready  for  potting,  and  suc- 
cessional  cuttings  should  be  put  in  as  they  form. 

.1.  C.  Tallack. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  ])trhy. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
CJrape  Vines. 
The  work  of  thinning  late  tirapes  being  now  com- 
pleted, with  the  fruit  swelling  and  the  foliage 
developed  and  covering  the  whole  of  the  trellis, 
vigilance  must  be  exerciseil  over  the  requirements 
of  the  vines,  the  most  essential  of  which  is  watering, 
to  supplj'  the  demand  for  moistiu-e  the  large  spi'ead 
of  foliage  makes  on  the  roots,  and  while  the  sun  is 
at  its  highest  power.  Frequently  examine  borders 
inside  and  out,  and  give  copious  supplies  of  water 
before  the  soil  approaches  a  dry  state,  occasionally 
adding  manure  to  the  water  ;  bone-meal,  drainage 
from  manure  heaps,  and  soot  are  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  As  often  as  once  a  week  go  over  them  for 
taking  off  laterals.  The  state  of  the  weather  must 
rule  the  damping  down,  which  shouhl  be  done  from 
once  on  didl  days  to  four  times  when  bright,  always 
doing  it  liberally  in  dry  places  near  to  hot-water 
pipes. 

Free  ventilation  is  conducive  to  maintaining  the 
foliage  and  fruit  firm  and  healthy,  rendering  them 
less  subject  to  scalding  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  The  berries  of  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  are  mu<;h 
subject  to  scalding.  Put  on  ventilation  early  in  the 
morning,  and  increase  it  two  or  three  times  as  the 
temperature  rises  ;  80°  is  a  safe  point  for  it  to  reach 
in  ordinary  summer  weather,  and  5°  higher  will  do 
no  harm  when  it  is  unusually  hot,  ventilating 
accordingl}'.  In  tlie  afternoon  reduce  the  ventila- 
tion as  the  temperature  declines,  leaving  on  a  few 
inches  at  the  apex  of  the  vinery  during  the  night. 
About  (jo''  is  a  suitable  temperature  in  the  early 
morning.  Little  artificial  heat  is  required,  merely 
keeping  a  slight  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes 
during  the  night,  and  the  same  in  the  daytime 
when  it  is  dull  or  wet. 

Mildew  in  some  seasons  is  troublesome  on 
(Jrapes,  and  disfigures  them  very  much.  A  sharp 
watch  should  be  kept  for  it,  and  if  it  be  detecteil 
sulphur  fumes  are  efficacious  in  checking  it.  The 
mode  to  apply  them  is  to  mix  the  sulphur  to  the 
consistency  of  paint  with  some  clay,  and  to  appl}' 
the  mixture  on  to  the  hot-water  pipes.  For  a  few 
nights  afterwards  keep  up  a  little  more  than  the 
usual  heat  in  the  pipes. 

W^ith  Crapes  coloui'ing  reduce  the  damping  <lovvn 
and  maintain  a  little  more  warmth  in  the  pipes, 
with  increased  ventilation,  keeping  some  on  the 
front  ventilators  as  well  as  that  at  the  apex  of  the 
vinery.  Syringe  vines  frojn  which  the  fruit  has 
been  cut  thoroughly  in  the  afternoon  to  effect  the 
dislodgment  of  any  red  spicier  that  may  have 
accumulated  while  the  ripe  (irapes  were  hangijig. 
and  attend  to  the  watering  of  the  border  both 
inside  and  outside  as  often  as  the  state  of  the 
border  demands  it.  From  now  onwards  by  night 
and  bj'  day  free  ventilation  is  benefiiial. 

Fiti  Trees 
from  which  the  first  crop  has  been  gathered,  to 
assist  them  in  ripening  the  second  crop,  should  be 
well  syringeil  once  on  fine  days,  watering  frequently 
as  required,  with  manure  occasionally  addeil.  The 
same  temperature  aiul  ventilation  as  recommended 
above  for  late  Crapes  will  answer  well  for  Figs  at 
this  time.  In  the  i-ase  of  trees  on  which  fruit  is 
ripening  daily,  syringing  nuist  be  discontinued  and 
plenty   of    ventilation   attorded  to   assist    flavour. 
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THE    GAEDEN. 


When  ripe  the  fruits  retiuire  careful  handling  so  as 
not  to  disfigure  them,  and  they  are  not  good  unless 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees.  G.   Norman. 

The  Cardm-i,  Hatfitld  Hoxise,  Hertn. 


FLOWER    GAEDEN. 

Thk  frequent  refreshing  showers  of  late  have 
greatly  assisted  the  summer  bedding  plants,  most 
of  which  are  now  gnjwing  away  freely,  and  will 
soon  be  giving  a  bright  display  ;  many  «ill  require 
constant  attention  as  to  tying,  pinching,  pegging 
down,  &c. 

Sub-tropical  plants  must  be  well  supported  with 
stout  stalies  and  securely'  tied  witli  strong  pieces 
of  bast,  but  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  growth 
to  swell.  The  surface  soil  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  and  the  growth 
will  be  much  improved  if  a  slight  application  of 
some  good  fertiliser  be  applied  during  showery 
weather,  and  fine  stately  dimensions  ensured.  A 
good  nii-xed  border  of  these,  if  it  be  judiciously 
arranged,  and  plenty  of  room  is  allowed  for  each 
individual  to  full\-  tlevelop,  forms  an  object  of 
much  beauty,  and  will  sure  to  be  much  appreciated 
during  August  and  September. 

Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  of  sorts  should  be 
picked  over  once  weekly  and  watered  freeh'  in  dry 
leather. 

Carpet  Beds. 

Though  during  the  past  few  years  these  have  gone 
much  out  of  fashion,  tliey  are  retained  in  afew  places, 
and  when  properh'done  and  well  kept  are  effective, 
especially  so  during  wet  seasons  and  in  late  autumn 
when  floweiing  plants  are  on  the  wane,  but  unless 
sufficient  time  and  labour  can  be  bestowed  on  them 
it  is  best  not  attempted.  Whatever  may  be  the 
designs,  the  lines  and  curves  should  be  properly 
kept,  and  tliis  requires  to  be  done  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  a  thorough  carpet  covering  every 
particle  of  the  soil  must  be  ensured. 
Vases. 

As  plants  in  these  become  established,  they 
should  be  treated  as  if  growing  in  pots,  care- 
fully watering  and  frequent  doses  of  manure  beintr 
given.  Those  planted  with  one  variety  are 
generally  more  pleasing  and  eft'ective  than  mixed 
ones.  Zonal  and  ivy-leaved  PelargoniuniS,  Fuchsias, 
and  Trop;eolums  are  admirably  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Fuchsias  will  be  much  benefited 
if  syringed  every  evening  in  fine  weather.  Attend 
to  regulating  and  tying  the  growth  as  re(juired  lo 
encourage  as  bold  a  mass  of  foliage  and  bloom  as 
soon  as  possible. 

C'arx.itions. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  outside  beds  of 
Carnations  are  generally  far  from  satisfactory  this 
season,  and  many  are  the  eau.ses  attributed  to  their 
failure,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  season.  I  have  seen  them  in  various  parts  of 
the  countr}'  and  in  many  places  where  these  are 
generally  well  grown,  but  none  appear  to  be  quite 
happ\-  and  many  are  complete  failures.  Prepara- 
tions should  be  made  for  la\ering  the  growths  in  a 
good  sandy  compost  as  soon  as  possible  after  this 
date  to  ensure  good  strong  plants  for  next  year. 

PiSKS. 

These  charming  anil  sweet  border  flowers  deserve 
to  be  grown  more  extensively.  Very  beautiful  are 
nian\'  of  the  newer  kinds.  Pipings  will  strike 
readily  if  inserted  in  a  sandy  compost  in  a  fairly 
shaded  part  of  the  garden  under  handlighls,  anil 
make  excellent  plants  for  the  following  year.  June 
and  July  are  the  best  months  for  ])ropagation. 

The  Aster  Border  (Michaelmas  Daisies). 

These  it  not  already  done  should  be  staked  at 
once  and  neatly  tied,  but  avoid  bunching  up  the 
growth.  A  little  trouble  bestowed  on  this  will  not  be 
in  vain,  as  the  more  and  graceful  the  growth  at  the 
time  of  flowering  so  much  better  will  lie  the  cflfect. 
Tidiness  in  the  pleasure  grounds  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  lawn  and  walks  should  be  well 
kept,  and,  indeed,  ever}'  part  should  present  a 
finished  appearance,  or  much  of  the  enjoyment  at 
least  to  many  will  he  marred. 

E.  Beckett. 

Ahh.ii)iijiiii  Home  Gardeiit,  El^trtt,  Jlcrh.  | 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Spring  Cabe.\ge. 

One  of  the  most  important  crops  is  the  Spring 
Cabbage  crop,  which  must  be  sown  in  July.  As 
regards  sowing,  a  certain  date  cannot  be  given  to 
suit  all  localities,  as  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  it  would  be  advisable  to  sow  the  second 
week  in  July,  and  I  always  find  it  a  safe  plan  to 
make  two  sowings,  one  early  in  the  month,  another 
at  the  end,  and  should  the  first  sown  plants  get  at 
all  large  in  the  seed-bed  it  is  well  to  plant  more 
largely  from  the  second  sowing.  In  warm  soils  it 
is  always  risky  to  rely  on  early-sown  plants  as  a 
percentage  sown  ;  on  the  other  "hand,  earliness  is  a 
most  important  point.  A  good  breadth  of  the 
second  sowing  will  form  a  valuable  succession.  No 
matter  what  the  variety,  it  is  well  to  give  ample 
room  in  the  seed-beds  so  as  to  secure  a  strong 
plant,  and  sow  in  well-worked  soil.  I  find  an 
open  and  exposed  seed-bed  preferable  to  a  sheltered 
border.  This  spring  our  earliest  Spring  Cabbage 
was  Sutton's  April,  and  very  few  plants  of  this 
variety  run  to  seed.     We  were  less  lortunate  with 


There  should  be  no  delay  in  planting  out  the  first 
sown  seedlings,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
weather  is  most  favourable  for  the  work. 

The  Winter  Cabbage  should  also  be  planted  for 
later  use.  These  will  give  a  supply  after  the 
Coleworts,  and  with  care  as  regards  varieties  will 
last  all  the  winter,  and  there  will  be  no  break 
between  these  and  the  Early  April  or  other  kinds 
noted.  The  Christmas  Drumhead  is  the  best 
keeper,  though  tlie  St.  John's  Day,  a  conical- 
shaped  plant,  is  equally  good,  but  not  quite  so 
hardy.  I  mentioned  other  varieties  earlier,  and 
need  not  describe  them  again. 
Celeriac. 

This  is  a  very  useful  vegetable,  and  onl}'  a 
brief  reference  as  to  planting  can  be  given  in  a 
calendar  note.  On  the  other  hand,  I  went  full}' 
into  the  sowing  and  cultivation  a  short  time  ago, 
and  if  plants  are  now  ready  these  should  be  got  out 
into  their  permanent  quarters.  Trenches  are  not 
necessary,  but  a  well-enriched  soil  and  an  open 
quarter  will  be  best  ;  it  is  also  advisable  to  draw 
rather  deep  drills,  as  then  the  moisture  given  is 
more  readily  conveyed  to  the  roots.     In  dry  soils 


PlIILADEI.PHl'S    COIIONARIUS. 


EUam's  Dwarf  Early,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add, 
there  were  no  losses  in  the  late  July  sowings  from 
this  cause.  In  northern  gardens  Mein's  No.  1  is  a 
great  favourite  for  early  cutting,  and  is  most 
reliable.  Earl}'  Rainham  is  valuable,  and  is  a 
favourite  variety  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
country. 

Coleworts  and  Wi.ster  Cabb-Uie. 
The  Colewort  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  Brassicas  for  autumn  supplies,  and  I 
advised  on  an  early  sowing  a  short  time  ago,  but 
now  a  larger  one  may  be  made  for  later  use,  and 
much  the  same  remarks  apply  as  regards  space  for 
the  plants  and  exposure  in  the  seed-bed,  i>ut  the 
smaller  Colewort  is  of  more  rapid  growth  than  the 
Spring  Cabbage,  and  should  be  planted  out  early, 
as  the  earth  being  warm  the  seedlings  soon  get 
weak  and  poor  in  crowded  seed-beds.  These  plants 
may  follow  earl}-  Potatoes  or  land  just  cleared  of 
some  crop  that  has  not  impoverished  the  soil,  as 
they  like  a  liberal  root  run.  It  is  surprising  the 
quantity  of  material  that  can  be  grown  in  a  small 
space,  as  1.5  inches  apart  will  suffice  between  tlie 
plants.  The  London  Rosette  is  the  best  for 
autumn  supplies,  and  the  Hardy  Green  for  winter. 


shallow  trenches  with  manure  will  grow  finer 
material,  but  as  previously  explained,  the  value  of 
this  plant  being  in  the  bulbous  root  growth,  there  is 
no  earthing  up,  so  that  trenches  are  not  a  necessity. 

G.  WVTHES. 
Si/on  Noiiw  Garden--:,  Breiit/ord. 


THE    MOCK    ORANGES. 

FllILADELPHUS. 

For  its  size  there  is,  perhaps,  no  genus  of 
hardy  shrubs,  the  identity  of  whose  component 
species  is  less  satisfactorily  established  tlian 
that  of  Philadelphus.  In  sjiite  of  the  multi- 
tude of  names  %vhioh  the  e.xuberant  fancy  of 
dealers  and  others  have  given  to  them  there 
are,  in  reality,  only  .some  half  a  dozen  species 
that  stand  out  distinctly,  or  that  can  be  pointed 
to  as  fairly  definite  types.  Around  these  and 
connecting  one  with  the  other  are  numerous 
forms  or  varieties — probably  hybrids,  or,  maybe, 
merely  natural  variations.  The  cultivator, 
however,  to  whom  the  question  of  names  is  of 
little  lijoinent,  has  the  consolation  of  knowing 
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that  whilst  some  of  the  Mock  Oranges  are  less 
ilesirable  than  others  there  is  not  one  tliat  is 
not  worth  its  place.  Most  of  them  may  be 
counted  amongst  the  loveliest  of  .June-flowering 
shrubs.  All  have  pure  white  flowers,  and  most 
of  them  are  very  fragrant. 

P.    t'ORONAPJUS. 

Even  before  Gerard's  time — more  than  three 
centuries  ago — this  species  was  a  favourite  in 
English  gardens.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  flowering  shrubs  introduced  to  this 
country  from  the  south  of  France.  Its  real 
nativecountry,  however,  seems  to  be  doubtful. 
It  is  a  flue  shrub,  but  still  not  the  best  of  the 
ilock  Oranges — the  flowers  being  smaller  and 
the  habit  less  elegant  than  P.  grandiflorus  or 
P.  Lewisi  for  instance.  The  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  is  strong,  and,  in  the  open  air,  delight- 
ful, but  indoors  apt  to  be  overpowering. 
Gerard,  in  words  that  read  so  (|uaintly  now,  says 
of  the  flowers  :  "  They  have  a  pleasant  sweete 
smell,  but  in  my  judgment  troubling  and 
molesting  the  head  in  very  strange  manner.  I 
once  gathered  the  fl(.)wers  and  laid  them  in 
my  chamber  window,  which  smelled  more 
strongly  after  they  had  lain  together  a  few 
howers,  but  with  such  a  pontick  and  un- 
acquainted savor  that  they  awaked  me  from 
sleepe,  so  that  I  could  not  sleep  till  I  had  cast 
them  out." 

P.  (;r.4NDIFL0RUS. 

In  size  both  of  leaf  and  flower  this  is  the 
finest  of  the  Philadelphuses,  yet  it  lacks  the 
fragrance  of  the  other  species.  It  is  a  strong- 
growing  shrub,  forming,  where  it  has  room  to 
develop,  a  large  spreading  bush  12  feet  or  so 
high.  Grown  as  an  isolated  specimen  on  a 
sunny  lawn  it  makes  a  beautiful  ])icture  in 
June  and  July  when  in  flqwer.  The  ]ilants 
sometimes  grown  as  verrucosus,  speciosus, 
inodc^'us,  la.\us,  as  well  as  under  other  names, 
belong  to  this  species,  varying  of  course  in 
mliiior  points.  It  comes  from  the  iSouthern 
Ignited  States. 

P.  Lewisi. 

A  Mock  Orange  under  this  name,  and  one  of 
the  loveliest  sorts,  is  supplied  liy  nurserymen. 
Whether  it  be  the  true  plant  originally  intro- 
duced from  Western  North  America  long  ago 
I  am  not  able  to  say.  In  any  case  it  is  not  far 
from  being  the  best  in  the  genus,  producing 
long,  graceful,  pendulous  or  arching  shoots 
laden  with  large  trusses  of  pure  white  blossom 
in  mid-June. 

P.  S.\TSUMI. 

Under  the  names  of  P.  japonicus,  P.  Yoko- 
hama, ifec,  this  species  is  occasionally  met  with. 
It  comes,  as  the  names  suggest,  from  Japan, 
and  is  not  perha])s  (juite  so  hardy  as  the 
American  species  mentioned.  At  any  rate  its 
branches  were  cut  back  during  the  severe  frosts 
of  February,  189.j.  The  habit  is  distinct,  being 
low  and  spreading,  and  less  bushy  and  conijiact 
than  the  others.  The  flowers  are  pure  white 
and  fragrant,  and  the  petals  ditter  from  those 
of  the  other  Mock  Orange  flowers  in  lieing  less 
rounded  and  full.  The  s))ecies  may  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  a  di.stinct  group,  to  which  tiie 
P.  Falconeri  recently  introduced  from  America 
and  others  appear  to  me  to  belong.  They  are, 
perhaps,  the  least  valuableof  the  Philadelphuses 
in  our  climate. 

P.    MUROl'HYLLUS. 

However  doubtful  we  may  be  as  to  the  strict 
identity  of  the  rest  of  the  Mock  Oranges,  there 
i.s  no  ditticulty  about  thi.s.  It  is  the  most 
distinct  of  all,  and  until  the  Lemoinei  hybrids 
appeared,  a_  great  gap  sejiarated  it  from  the 
others.     It  is  a  rounded  dense   bush  3  feet  to 


4  feet  high,  more  in  diameter,  with  small  leaves 
of  a  greyish  tinge,  and  charmingly  fragrant 
flowers  1  inch  across.  Whilst  it  is  not  itself 
a  common  plant,  it  has,  in  the  hands  of  Mons. 
V.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  played  an  important 
part  in  horticulture.  It  is  one  of  the  parents 
of  P.  Lemoinei  and  its  allies,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to 
hardy  shrubs  in  recent  years.  P.  microphyllus 
comes  from  Colorado,  and,  as  may  be  imagined, 
likes  all  the  sunshine  it  can  get  here.  It  flowers 
better  if  the  soil  is  not  too  rich. 

P.  Lemoinei. 

Few  hardy  shrubs  have  deserved  or  attained 
a  greater  jjopularity  in  a  few  years  than  the 
Lemoinei  groupof  Philadelphus—  hybridsraised 
from  P.  ndcrophyllus  and  P.  coronarius.  P. 
Lemoinei  erectus  is  perhaps  the  best.  Our 
system  of  cultivation  with  this  is  to  grow  it  in 
groups,  and  to  cut  out,  as  soon  as  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  all  the  wood  that  has  flowereil. 
By  that  time  a  cluster  of  young  sucker  growths 
have  i)Ushed  up  1  foot  or  more  high,  These 
alone  are  left  to  flower  the  following  year.  By 
this  means  graceful  wands  2  feet  to  3  feet  long 
are  obtained  each  year  pei'fectly  wreathed  with 
blossom.  P.  Lemoinei  itself  is  not  (luite  so 
sti'ong  and  erect  a  grower. 

Besides  the  Mock  Oranges  already  alluded 
to,  the  species  or  varieties  known  ,ias  Gor- 
donianu.s,  tomentosus  (a  variety  of  P.  coronarius), 
hirsutus  and  triflorus  are  almost  or  ecjually 
hardy  and  lieautiful. 

The  requirements  of  the  Philadeliihuses  are 
very  sin)])le — they  are,  a  fairly  rich  soil,  plenty 
of  moisture,  and  a  sunny  position.  The  illus- 
tration gives  a  charming  example  of  a  naturally 
grown,  well-flowered  specimen.  Except  when 
a  special  system  of  cultivation  is  adopted  like 
that  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  P.  Lemoinei,  the 
Philadeliihuses  do  not  need  pruning.  An 
occasional  thinning  out  of  overcrowded  or 
weakly  branches  may  be  useful,  but  anything 
in  the  shape  of  merely  shortening  back  should 
be  avoided.  The  clipping  back  of  shrulis  "  to 
keep  them  in  shaiie,"  which  so  frequently  does 
duty  for  jiruning,  has  in  no  case  more  melan- 
choly results  than  when  practised  on  Phila- 
delphuses. The  aim  should  be  to  encourage 
the  development  of 
long,  well -ripened 
growths  each  year. 

W.  J.  BE.A.N. 


AMERICAN    NOTES. 


LUPINE 
SOMERSET. 

We  give  an  illus- 
tration of  this 
charming  Lupine, 
which  we  noticed 
a  few  days  ago  in 
full  bloom  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  S<:in, 
Langport,  Somer- 
set. It  is  ([uite  a 
bright  garden 
flower,  showing  two 
di.stinct  shades  of 
yellow,  one  much 
deeper  than  the 
other.  A  group  of 
this  would  be  efl'ec- 
tive  in  the  border. 
The  Lu] lines  fcirni 
a  family  of  nolile 
plants  forgroujiing, 
L.  iiolyphyllus  aid 
the  white  xai'iety 
in  particular. 


The  New  Grape  Culture. 
This  is  a  short  story  of  a  big  thing,  and  now 
tliat  the  feasibilit}'  of  what  was  considered 
improbable  is  demonstrated  we  may  confidently 
anticipate  a  revolution  in  the  methods  of  growing 
European  Grapes  under  glass  in  this  country.  The 
up-to-date  cultivator,  whether  private  or  com- 
mercial, cannot  fail  to  see  the  immense  advanatge 
of  the  method  of  cultivation  detailed  below,  for  it 
bids  fair  to  accomplish  that  rare  combination  of 
"  large  profits  and  cjuick  returns."  The  prospect 
of  gathering  a  good  crop  of  (irapes  fifteen  months 
or  so  after  striking  the  plant  from  the  eye  should 
lead  to  a  large  increase  in  the  luimber  of  graperies. 
The  old-time  practice  of  waiting  on  for  a  few- 
years  before  allowing  tlie  canes  to  fruit  was  a 
deterrent  to  the  cultivation  of  tlie  European  (irape 
in  tlie  very  many  private  jilaces  where  tlie}'  might 
have  been  grown,  simply  because  of  tlie  ever- 
present  demand  for  quick  results.  It  is  a  common 
fault  with  the  gardening  of  the  country  ;  Nature 
has  been  kind  to  the  land,  and  many  profitable 
crops  yield  satisfactorily  in  spite  of  lack  of  any 
attention  and  care,  so  that  the  tendency  is  all 
towards  luirry.  No  sooner  is  a  tiling  begun  than 
tlie  final  result  is  expected.  Hence  the  abandon- 
ment of  many  old-world  practices,  sometimes  to 
tlie  temporarj'  impoverishment  of  our  art.  But  as 
time  moves  on  new  adaptations  ai'e  made  with 
great  strides  towards  the  consummation  of  distinctly 
American  gardening. 

Hidden  away  in  many  of  the  old-time  gardens  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  are  many  graperies 
that  need  to  be  revived,  and  the  present  demonstra- 
tion bj'  one  of  the  skilful  growers  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Hoyt's  place  at  Noroton  Hill,  Connecticut,  will 
incite  others  to  bestir  themselves  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  Slack  recently  sent  to  this  office  a  specimen 
bunch  from   his  fifteen  month  old   vines  ;    it  was 
fully  '21b.  weight,  well  formed,  and  in  all  respects 
satisfactory.    It  would  gratify  us  much  to  see  what 
results  would  be  had  in  other  varieties,  say,  Gros 
Maroo,  for   example,  a  tirape  which   in  Kuropean 
experience  is  eminently  suited  to  pot  cultivation, 
of  which   the  method  detailed  below  is  an  adapta- 
tion.    It  has  long  been  our  lielief  that  the  genial 
warmth   hereabouts  should  enable  the  gardener  to 
accomplish  in  a  couple  of  j'ears  that  which  takes 
four  years  in  Knglish  gardens,  and  the  reason  that 
it  has  not  been  accomplished  in  Grape  growing  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  European  (Jrape  vines  in 
American      nurseries 
lia\e     been     allowed 
to  shift  as  best  they 
I'ould     before     being 
put  under  pressure  of 
liigli  cultivation.     If 
good    Grapes    are    to 
be  gathered  the  cane 
must    he    grown    on 
properly'     from      the 
very  first.     It  never 
ran  pay  to  starve  for 
a    year   or   two   and 
tlieii  start    to  force  ; 
tlie    structure    must 
lie  built  well  from  the 
foundation. 

Mr.  Slack's  prac- 
tice  as  told  by  him- 
self is  given  here- 
with :  — 

'•  The  vines  from 
which  I  cut  the 
bundles  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes 
weighing  over  '21b. 
on  May  3  last  were 
raised  from  eyes  put  - 
in  3-inch  pots  early 
in  February,  I.Si»si. 
These  were  placed  on 
the  heating  pipes  in 
a  newly-constructed 
graperj'  where  they 
I.ulMNlis  SOMKKSET.  soon  turuied  roots. 
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"  When  the  plants  were  about  ti  inches  high  the}' 
were  shifted  into  boxes  13  inches  square  and 
I'i  inches  deep,  and  kept  growing  vigorously,  the 
soil  being  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  old  plaster, 
and  a  little  bone  dust.  As  soon  as  they  had  grown 
to  the  length  of  1(1  feet  the  ends  were  stopped  ; 
after  stopping  a  few  laterals  were  allowed  to  grow 
.several  joints  around  the  top  laterals,  lower  down 
being  pinched  at  the  first  leaf.  I  find  by  keeping 
the  laterals  well  pinched  back  the  buds  are 
strengthened  and  the  vines  are  more  fruitful  the 
following  season. 

"  About  the  middle  of  August,  the  wood  being 
hard  and  brown,  the  vines  were  placed  out  of 
iloors  in  the  full  sun  to  finish  ripening,  the  tops 
being  tied  up  to  a  wire  trellis  :  coal  ashes  were  put 
around  the  boxes  to  protect  them  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun. 

"  Early  in  October  the  vines  were  pruned  and  the 
boxes  turned  down  on  their  sides,  and  so  remained 
luitil  the  first  week  in  November,  when  they  were 
brought  into  the  forcing  house,  and  started  into 
active  growth.  About  "2  inche.s  of  the  earth  was 
removed  from  the  top  of  each  box,  and  the  space 
filled  in  with  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam  and  bone 
dust.  The  plants  were  placed  in  a  row,  on  a  bench 
built  over  the  front  pipes  in  a  leanto  house,  and 
the  vines  trained  up  under  the  roof.  They  were 
syringed  daily  with  tepid  water,  and  broke  freely, 
showing  fruit  on  every  shoot.  The_\'  carried  from 
four  to  six  bunches  each,  or  an  average  of  01b.  of 
tirapes  from  each  fifteen  months'  old  plant." — 
A merican  Oarrleiiiiiri. 


The  United  States  will  make  a  fine  Apple  exhibit 
at  Paris.  About  "i.oDO  barrels  of  Apples  have  been 
sent  forward,  all  the  .samples  double  wrapped,  first 
with  parchment  butter  paper,  then  with  regular 
fruit  wrappers,  made  of  Manilla  tissue. —  Caiiadiati 
Hnrliruftari^t. 

Pkaches  in  (;eoR(:ia. 

The  Hale  Peach  orchard  in  (Jeorgia  has  about 
300,000  trees  ;  one  block  of  HO, 000  Elbertas  is  the 
heaviest  loaded  of  all.  Mr.  Hale  estimates  that 
S.OOO  car  loads  of  Peaches  will  be  shipped  out  of 
Georgia  this  year. — CatiarHau  Horfirit/firrix/. 


DICTAMNUS    FRAXINELLA 

This  old  hardy  perennial  is  not  grnwii  sutti- 
ciently  in  English  gardens.  Constant  moving 
and  replanting,  to  whicli  our  hardy  perennials 
are  subjected,  and  often  needlessly,  ruin  thi.s 
plant.  Some  few  ramiiant  kinds,  by  reason  of 
weedine.ss  rather  than  otherwi,se,  need  to  be 
kept  in  check.  Others  that  take  a  long  time 
to  reach  specimen  size  require  to  be  left  alone 
(|uite  as  much.  Indeed,  I  know  few  plants 
that  resent  lieing  transplanted  so  much  as 
this  Dictamnus,  therefore  it  should  be  planted 
where  it  can  remain,  not  for  one  or  two,  but 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  Plants  of  this  age 
present  a  handsome  picture  —  alas!  all  too 
rare,  even  in  gardens  where  good  garden  plants 
have  been  cherished  for  years.  1  have  fre- 
quently urged  that  it  be  planted  in  isolated 
jilaces,  as,  for  e.xample,  the  margin  of  the 
lawn,  as  is  often  done  with  Pampas  Grass  and 
such  things.  Here  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  plants  will  attain  to  good  size,  and 
when  fully  developed  will  reach  (piite  4  feet 
high,  and  just  as  much  through.  Strong 
and  rich  sandy  loam  i.s  the  right  material  for 
it,  and  plenty  of  moisture  during  growth. 
Luckily,  too,  it  is  a  capital  town  plant ;  in  fact, 
line  of  the  tine.st  examples  of  it  I  have  .seen 
was  in  a  smoky  district  of  London,  where  many 
hai'dy  things  would  not  or  could  not  retain 
a  leaf.  As  the  number  of  showy  perennials 
that  are  indifferent  to  smoke  is  very  small, 
note  should  be  made  of  this  one,  not  for 
])lanting  in  an  ordinary  l)order,  but  for  making 
the  most  of  in  some  spot  alone.    There  are 


DICTAMNUS    FRAXINELLA. 

red  and  white  kind.s,  both  worth  growing. 
As  a  showy  garden  plant,  however,  the  red 
kind  is  preferable.  The  plant  conies  from  the 
Caucasian  Mountain.s,  and  has  been  known  to 
gardeners  for  two  or  three  centuries  at  least. 

E.  J. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 


SUCCESS    AND     FAILURE 
WITH     FLOWERS. 

THK  letters  which  appeared  on  the  above 
subject  on  pages  4*2.S  and  4fi7  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  well-recognised  fact  that 
certain  plants,  while  flourishing  under 
apparently  adverse  conditions,  often 
refuse  to  establish  themselves  satis- 
factorily even  when  their  requiremeiits  are  studied 
and  provided  for  with  solicitous  care.  Neither  of 
your  correspondents  is  able  to  flower  Oentiana 
acaulis,  though,  doubtless,  as  both  are  enthusiasts 
in  its  culture,  changes  of  soils  and  sites  have  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result.  Mr.  Archer  Hind,  on  page  469,  gives  his 
valuable  experience  of  this  plant,  and  tells  us  that 
his  best  display  has  been  achieved  in  millstone  grit. 
That  this  Gentiana  will  at  times  flourish  and  flower 
abundantly  in  a  very  different  soil  I  had  proof  of  a 
few  years  since  in  a  low-lying  nursery  garden, 
scarcely  10  feet  above  high-water  mark  and  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  sea,  where  a  bed  of  heavy, 
retentive  loam,  unmodified  by  any  admixture  of 
sand  or  grit,  was  a  sheet  of  blue  in  the  spring  with 
the  wealth  of  blossom.  In  the  same  soil  the 
Edelweiss  bloomed  profusely  last  year,  the  plants 
being  more  vigorous  and  floriferous  than  in  many  a 
well-tended  rock  garden.  Anemone  fulgens,  which 
is  a  failure  with  both  your  correspondents,  in  many 
localities  and  soils  refuses  to  become  established. 
Lilting  and  drying  the  tubers  is  sometimes  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  but  in  certain  cases  the 
annual  introduction  of  fresh  tubers  is  the  only 
method  by  which  a  brilliant  display  is  assured. 
This  is  the  more  aggravating,  as  in  some  gardens 
this  handsome  Anemone  is  a  true  perennial,  retain- 
ing its  vigour  undiminished  for  ten  years  or  more 
when  umlisturbed,  and  this  not  onl}'  in  one 
descri|)tion  of  soil.  Thus  in  a  colil  and  high 
garden  in  mid-Wales  plants  i-aiseil  from  seed 
thirteen  years  ago,  and  growing  in  a  poor  soil  that 
is  almost  gravel,  are  in  the  be.st  of  health,  though 
they  have  never  been  moved.  In  Suffolk  an  ecpially 
satisfactory  result  has  lieeu  obtaincvl  in  light,  sandy 


loam,  and  in  South  Devon  in  heavy  loam. 
In  all  these  cases  the  tubers  have  been 
undisturbed  for  over  ten  years,  but  I  know 
from  experience  that  in  South  Devon  this 
Anemone  often  fails  to  retain  its  vigour 
after  the  first  year,  both  in  light  and 
heavy  soils,  and  I  understand  from  corres- 
pcinilence  that  in  the  two  other  counties 
alluded  to  its  failure  to  prove  perennial  is 
by  no  means  uncommon.  S.  W.  F. 


CARNATIONS   DYING   OFF. 

Doubtless  many  gardeners  are  grieving 
over  the  loss  of  some  of  their  best  Carna- 
tions this  spring.  I  have  carefully  noted 
what  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Douglas  say 
respecting  fresh  stock  and  fresh  soil,  both 
of  which  are  absolutely  right,  l)ut  should 
like  to  state  my  experience  as  to  the 
collection  at  Crichel,  which  consists  of 
nearly  100  varieties,  from  the  old  scarlet 
Clove  to  some  of  the  newest  border 
varieties.  It  has  been  usual  to  plant  the 
( 'arnations  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
for  years,  until  they  very  much  degenerated, 
liut  last  year  I  decided  to  start  on  fresh 
ground  where  Carnations  had  never  been 
grown  before,  namely,  a  west  border, 
where  Violets  had  been  grown  for  some 
time.  The  layers  were  well  struck  and 
planted  about  September  1,  and  I  expected 
great  results.  The  whole  looked  well  until  this 
spring,  when  many  sickened  and  died,  chiefly  the 
yellows  and  yellow-ground  varieties.  No  sign  of 
wire- worm  was  visible,  the  plants  simply  drying  up 
and  wasting  away.  Some  of  the  commoner  kinds 
have  done  remarkably  well :  but  I  alsofind  on  another 
border  that  the  old  Clove  has  not  succeeded  well. 
The  soil  is  very  retentive,  and  all  the  plants  were 
made  firm  in  the  spring  where  the  frosts  had 
slightly  lifted  the  ground.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  is  the  matter  with  them.  Through  tlie  dry 
summers  we  have  had  latelj'  the  pipings  have  been 
extremely  hard  and  wiry,  in  which  condition  they 
doubtless  make  the  best  cuttings,  although  when 
planted  out,  and  a  wet  autumn  and  mild  winter 
sets  ill,  they  seem  to  become  sappy,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  able  to  withstand  the  spring  frosts. 
As  it  is  most  serious  to  see  one's  best  varieties 
dying  off  without  being  able  to  understand  it, 
further  discussion  would  be  appreciated. 

Crirhe/.  Peter  Isherwood. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  we  kill  our  Carnations 
by  over-kindness  in  giving  them  too  strong  soil  to 
grow  in  ?  I  never  saw  finer  blooms  than  those 
grown  in  a  small  sun-baked  .lersey  garden  where 
the  soil  was  almost  pure  sand.  The  owner 
had  her  plants  from  a  large  grower,  who  grew 
his  in  almost  pure  sand  also.  We  are  told  not  to 
put  strong  manure  close  to  the  roots,  but  from  my 
own  experience  I  find  they  do  best,  and  are  very 
strong  and  healthy  grown  in  maiden  loam  without 
any  manure  at  all.  Pinks — Mrs.  Sinkins,  the  fringed 
white  and  the  laced — grow  strongly  here,  in  Devon- 
shire, on  limestone  with  no  manure,  and  jiropagate 
so  easily  one  has  only  to  tear  oft" branches  in  winter 
and  stick  them  deeply  in  the  soil,  the  result  being 
very  fine  large  blooms.  C.  M.  B. 

I  HAVE  read  with  interest  Mr.  Geall's  letter 
to  The  Garden  on  the  above  subject,  and  the  two 
replies  thereto.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Douglas 
says,  that  Carnations  like  good  rich  soil  to  gi-ow  in, 
but  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  soil  is  good,  and  Carnations  have  not  been 
grown  in  it  before,  the  less  manure  it  has  mixed 
with  it  the  better.  What  stimulant  I  give  my 
plants  in  the  open  border  is  in  the  form  of  a  top 
dressing  of  old  stable  manure  in  spring ;  this 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
plants  during  the  flowering  season,  at  a  time  they 
want  assistance  to  develop  good  blooms,  and  of 
keeping  the  roots  cool  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun.  Of  course,  I  have  occasional  losses,  but 
they  are  not  numerous,  and  the  strength  of  my 
plants  shows  that  they  approve  of  this  treatment. 
There  are,  however,  certain  varieties  that  I  find 
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great  difficulty  in  growing  at  all  out  of  doors, 
except  in  pots.  Whole  rows  die  off  in  the  spring, 
however  healthy  the  plants  may  have  looked  all 
through  the  winter,  and  as  the  rows  on  either  side 
are  all  strong  and  healthy,  I  conclude  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  constitution  of  the  plants  that  occasions 
this  mortality,  and  I  do  not  plant  such  varieties 
out  again.  Whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
climate  of  Devonshire  that  disagrees  with  white 
ground  Picotees,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  invariably 
lose  large  numbers  of  those  planted  out  of  doors  in 
spring.  Yellows  and  yellow  ground  Picotees 
are,  as  a  rule,  strong  and  healthy,  but  there 
are  a  few  even  of  these  that  cannot  be  grown 
satisfactorily  except  in  pots.  I  (juite  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Martin  Smith  says,  that  to  attempt  to 
grow  Carnations  otit  of  doors  more  than  two  years 
in  succession  in  the  same  ground  is  waste  of  lime. 
Tlnre  appears  to  be  now  an  inclination  amongst 
f  miteurs  to  grow  more  plants  in  pots  and  less  iji 
I  h  3  open  border  each  recurring  season. 
Dawlish,  Devon.  H.  W.  Wegublix. 


PYRETHRUMS  FOR  VASE 
DECORATIONS. 

Both  single  and  double  Pyrethrums  provide 
excellent  material  for  vases,  bowls,  and  other 
receptacles,  and  although  largely  grown  in  most 
gardens,  the  flowers  are  not  so  often  used  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  Many  colours  are  available,  of  pure 
white,  yellow,  crimson,  carmine,  purple,  amaranth, 
rose,  blush,  and  many  intermediate  shades.  Those 
of  the  palest  tones  serve  the  purpose  of  making  dis- 
plays under  natural  light,  those  of  the  deeper  and 
richer  shades  of  colour,  in  which  that  of  carmine  maj 
be  instanced,  provide  a  most  glorious  array  of  colour 
under  artificial  light.  The  flower  has  a  long  stout 
footstalk,  so  that  the  matter  of  arrangement  in  a 
vase  or  any  other  vessel  of  large  size  is  simple. 
The  foliage  can  be  used  for  some  of  the  smaller 
receptacles,  in  which,  of  course,  the  effect  is  very 
beautiful,  but  where  a  good  length  of  stem  is 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  large  vases,  other 
foliage  must  be  sought  for.  Foliage  of  a  hardy  kind 
may  be  used,  and  prettily  tinted  pieces  of  Hornbeam 
will  be  found  usefid  substitutes,  and  there  are 
many  other  useful  subjects  of  which  the  hedgerows 
provide  an  abundant  supply.  [  prefer  to  arrange 
the  single  and  double  flowers  in  separate  vases  ; 
but  pleasing  contrasts  may  be  effected  by  their  use 
in  association  with  one  another.        D.  B.  Crane. 


THE    DOUBLE    "YELLOW  ROCKET.' 

Much  to  ray  disappointment  I  have  been  unable  to 
unearth  anything  like  the  double  crimson  Rocket 
spoken  of  long  ago,  and  which  I  was  assured  still 
existed.  The  only  plant  sent  to  me  for  it  was 
forwarded  to  the  Rev.  Denis  Knox,  and  it  has 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  old 
double  purple.  How  anj'  one  could  call  it 
"crimson"  passes  my  comprehension. 

There  is,  however,  a  plant  which  has  passed  as  a 
double  Yellow  Rocket,  although  not  a  Hesperis, 
which  seems  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  is  now 
being  mentioned  with  a  view  to  induce  those  who 
have  it  to  take  care  to  propagate  it.  This  is  the 
double  form  of  Barbarea  vulgaris,  which  was  at  one 
time  fairly  common,  but  which  is  now  getting 
extremely  scarce.  I  was  asked  about  it  the  other 
day,  and  thought  that  there  would  be  no  difficidt}' 
in  obtaining  it  from  some  of  the  hardy  plant 
nurseries.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  stock  of  it 
anywhere,  and  I  find  that  it  has  been  asked  for  by 
others  of  late.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  for  fragrance 
and  beauty  with  the  sweet  Rockets,  but  it  is  both  a 
pretty  and  interesting  plant,  which  comes  in  well 
at  times  for  cutting.  It  was  once  far  from  un- 
common in  this  district,  but  I  have  not  come  across 
it  for  some  time.  Its  spike  of  double  yellow  flowers 
is  welcome  among  other  flowers  of  summer. 

Carselhori),  by  Diimfriex,  N.B.         S.   Arnott. 

THE    FLOWERING    OF    YUCCA 
GLORIOSA. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  Yucca  gloriosa  has  a 
given  time  of  flowering,  but  it  appear.^  to  me 
that  the    time    of   blooming    of    this    noble  plant 


depends  upon  its  reaching  a  certain  stage  of 
development  when  it  puts  forth  its  inflorescence. 
It  may  reach  this  condition  early  or  late.  I  know 
of  one  specimen  that  was  six  jears  old  when  the 
plant  was  purchased,  and  seventeen  years  after  it 
flowered,  and  when  it  bloomed  the  gardener  gained 
great  local  credit  for  flowering  it  so  early.  Pro- 
bably the  opinion  was  held  in  that  locality — 
like  that  held  by  some  in  respect  of  Agave 
americana — that  it  flowers  but  once  in  a  certain 
number  of  years.  A  neighbour  of  mine  has  a  good 
specimen  in  his  front  garden  at  Ealing,  which  is 
probably'  thirty  years  of  age  or  more,  and  last  year 
this  plant  sent  up  a  magnificent  inflorescence.  As 
soon  as  the  flower  stem  faded  the  plant  put  forth 
two  strong  shoots,  and  one  of  them  was  removed, 
the  remaining  shoot  assuming  very  strong  pro- 
portions. This  shoot,  only  a  year  old,  is  this  j'ear 
sending  up  a  strong  flower  stem.  This  is  probably 
unusual,  and  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  tlie  specimen  occupies  the  centre  of  a  flower 
bed  which  is  well  manured  every  year  for  Begonias, 
this  assisting  the  plant  greatly.  I  know  of  one 
specimen  which  was  rooted  as  a  cutting,  and 
bloomed  the  sixth  year.  It  was  moved  twice 
during  that  period,  and  the   removals  may   have 


ARENAKI.4    BALEARICA    IN    AN    OLD    WALL, 
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accelerated  the  period  of  flowering.  Can  any  light 
be  thrown  upon  the  question?  How  often  does 
Yucca  gloriosa  flower  ?  Has  it  a  given  time  of 
flowering,  or  is  this  dependent  upon  circumstances 
which  regulates  the  period  of  flowering ? 

R.  Dean. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 

PLATE    1257. 

L  I  L  I  U  M       r  H  U  N  B  E  R  G  I  - 

ANUM. 

REGARDED  as  a  whole,  the  varioii.s 
kind.s  that  now  figure  under  this 
head  are  not  only  distinct  in 
their  general  aspect,  but  they  also 
^  require  distinct  treatment  if  ample 
justice  is  to  be  meted  out  to  them. 
Possibly  no  group  of  Lilies  so  completely  goes 
to  rest  as  the  forms  of  Lilium  thunbergiannm, 
or  elegans,  as  the  section  is  sometimes  called. 
This  IS  the  result  largely  of  the  bulbs  losing 
nearly,  if  not  all,  their  basal  roots  each  year, 
or  at  least  to  an  extent  not  usual  in  the  Lily 
family  ;  hence  in  winter,  should  these  kinds  be 
in  the  open  garden,  some  jjrotection  from 
excess  of  rains  or  a  generally  drier  position  is 


necessary.  In  some  walled  gardens  this  will 
be  readily  accomplished,  as  by  a  little  arrange 
ment  shutters  could  be  employed  that  would 
throw  off  wet,  or  a  bank-like  mound  of  ashes 
or  cocoa-nut  fibre  would  answer  much  the  same 
purpose.  Then,  again,  exce.ss  in  this  way  can 
be  negatived  by  the  drainage  below,  which 
must  be  perfect  in  the  outdoor  culture  of 
all  the  forms  of  Lilium  elegans.  Whatever 
priority  is  claimed  for  the  above  heading,  the 
fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  term  elegans 
to  this  .section  is  an  exceedingly  ajiplicable  and 
appropriate  one — one  that  quickly  appeals  to 
even  the  casual  observer  when  for  the  first 
time  he  is  found  admn-ing  the  many  charming 
things  the  group  contains. 

For  culture  in  \iots,  or  large  shallow  pans 
the  dwarfer  kinds  are  particularly  suitable. 
They  are  of  strong  fragrance,  and  cannot  long 
be  endured  with  impunity.  In  the  open  garden 
their  place  must  be  in  some  sunny  and  well- 
drained  spot.  Such  a  spot  may  be  found  on 
the  edge  of  a  large  bank  of  Rhododendrons  or 
in  a  bed  with  American  shrubs.  In  such  place, 
with  the  e  V  e  r - 
welcome  companion  • 
■ship  of  fibrous  roots 
from  other  plants, 
these  Lilies  are  more 
than  ever  at  home. 
Peat  and  loam  in 
about  equal  parts, 
the  whole  made 
very  sandy,  and,  if 
possible,  assisted 
with  charcoal,  will 
be  found  all  that  is 
needed  from  the 
.soil  point  of  view. 
The  group  comes 
to  our  gardens  from 
.lapan,  and  is  quite 
as  hardy  as  the 
majority  of  Japanese 
Lilies.  Year  by  year 
the  Messrs.  Wallace, 
of  Colchester,  make 
a  strong  feature  of 
this  group  at  the 
Drill  Hall  meetings, 
bringing  them 
in  excellent  form 
and  great  variety. 
The  variety  Orange  Queen,  represented  in 
the  coloured  plate,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
this  race,  rich  self  bright  oi  ange,  .save  for  a  few 
faint  spots  near  the  base  of  the  segments 
internally.  Well  fitted  for  association  with 
this  handsome  form  are  those  given  below,  all 
good  and  distinct  :  L.  alutaceum,  apricot, 
freely  spotted,  less  than  1  foot  high  ;  Alice 
Wilson,  clear  lemon-yellow,  a  beautiful  form  ; 
L.  Horsmanni,  rich  mahogany-crimson,  a  mag- 
nificent flower,  and  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful 
and  distinct  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  very  dwarf, 
apricot-yellow  ;  L.  venustum  and  its  variety 
macranthum,  fine  clear  orange,  and  very  free  ; 
L.  atrosanguineum,  marmoratum  aureum,  etc. 
These  are  the  cream  of  this  group,  and  for 
early  flowering,  for  pot  culture  and  forcing,  or 
for  open  -  air  culture  under  the  conditions 
named,  are  not  only  among  the  choicest  and 
showiest,  but  certainly  among  the  most  useful 
of  this  great  genus.  Generally  speaking,  the 
plants  are  dwarf  in  habit — some  barely  1  foot 
high,  and  very  few  exceed  2  feet  high — yet, 
notwithstanding,  they  possess  a  vigour  (piite 
their  own,  and  ])roduce  blossoms  often  several 
on  a  stem,  and  that  when  expanded  attain 
several  inches  across.  Such  blooms  as  these  in 
the  lovely  apricot  tints  in  which  this  gnmp  is 
so  cich  cannot  fail  to  satisfy.  E.  .1. 
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AN    ARTIST'S    NOTE-BOOK. 

ARENARIA     BALEARICA. 

FOR  clothing  the  cool  base  of  rock- work 
no  plant  of  low  stature  is  more  satis- 
factory than  this  little  Sandwort.  It 
runs  into  the  joints  and  over  the 
prominences  almost  like  a  coat  of 
thick  5reen  paint,  so  closely  does 
it  cling  and  so  clearly  does  it  show  the  form 
of  the  stone  beneath,  while  in  early  June  its 
hosts  of  little  Hower.s,  large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,  deck  it  with  sheets  of  purest  white.  It 
readily  sows  itself,  and  in  a  year's  time  a  chance 
seed  will  grow  into  a  pretty  tuft  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  illustration. 


TIARELLA  CORDIFOLIA. 
When  spring  is  joining  hands  with  early 
summer,  one  of  the 
best  plants  is  the 
Foam  Flower  (Tiar- 
ella  cordifolia).  It 
is  at  home  in  any 
cool,  rather  moist, 
half  shady  position 
in  rich  light  .soil,  and 
delights  in  a  vege- 
table mould  of  which 
rotten  wood  forms 
the  staple.  It  is  a 
beautiful  thing  that 
should  be  in  every 
garden,  and  a  charm- 
ing companion  to 
Myosotis  dissitiflora, 
while  its  leaves  per- 
sist throughout  the 
winter,  taking  on 
from  autumn  on- 
wards a  fine  red 
colouring.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  the 
Heucheras. 


Dodecatheons,  with  L.  Browni  and  L.  tigrinum 
splendens,  so  you  have  on  the  same  space  choice 
and  interesting  flowers  from  spring  to  autumn. 

When  Lilies  can  be  grouped  in  bold  masses  on 
grass,  with  a  sheltering  background  of  evergreens, 
especially  Conifers,  tlie  effect  is  very  tine,  and  the 
partial  shade  and  protection  afforded  by  the  trees 
materially  assists  the  growth,  colour,  and  size  of 
the  flowers.  I  commend  this  method  to  those  who 
have  space  and  opportunity.  A  word  on  the 
purchase  of  Lily  bulbs.  If  possible  obtain  these 
grown  in  this  country  ;  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end. 
If  you  buy  imported  bulbs  your  losses  will  be 
heavy,  yet  they  are  so  cheap  that  the  temptation 
is  great.  The  successful  cultivation  of  all  Lilies 
lies  in  a  knowledge  of  detail  and  its  suitable  appli- 
cation. It  is  important  to  know  when  they  can  be 
moved  without  risk  to  their  next  flowering.  With 
many  varieties  this  is  not  appreciated,  and  causes 
disappointment  to  a  purchaser,  who  thereby  loses 
one  year's  flowers. 

Take  the  scarlet  and  white  Marla"nM=.   I  tind  the 


NOTES 
ON    LILIES. 

I  CORDIALLY  agree  in 
the  hope  expressed  b\' 
the  Editors  of  Th"e 
G.\RDEN"  that  a  greater 
interest  may  bearoused 
in  this  delightful 
genus  of  plants,  and 
they  carry  with  them 
the  best  wishes  of 
those  who  desire  to  see 
the  flowers  they  love 
properly  appreciateil. 
Few  know,  who  are 
not  specialists,  the 
number  of  varieties 
and  species  that  are 
now  flowered  success- 
fully in  favourable 
situations  in  Britain, 
and  in  these  notes  I 
desire  to  point  out 
how,    all   other  things 

being  suitable.  Lilies  may  be  used  to  enhance  '  white  Martagon  can  be  flowered  very  well  if  moved 
the  effect  in  beds  or  borders.  It  may  be  j  after  the  flower-stalks  have  died  down,  not  so  the 
accepted  that  large  clumps  of  Lilies  alone  in  scarlet  Martagon,  which  will  only  flower  approxi- 
heds  are  inadvisable,  looking  well  only  so  long  mately  well  the  year  after  moving  if  lifted  and 
as  they  are  in  bloom.  This  is  not  desirable,  and  replanted  with  the  stem  intact  as  soon  as  the 
should    1)6   obviated    by    growing    two    or    three    petals  have  fallen. 


THE   FO.\M   FLOWER   (TIARELLA   CORDIFOLIA). 
(From  a  orau-ituj  by  H.  G.  Moon.) 


varieties  of  Lily  together,  differing  in  their  heights 
and  times  of  flowering,  and  associating  with  them 
other  plants,  such  as  dwarf  shrubs  or  perennials. 

As  examples,  I  instance  two  beds,  one  with  a 
collection  of  Tritomas  planted  t>  feet  a])art,  between 
these  L.  bulbiferum,  early  flowering,  and  L.  Bate- 
manni,  late  flowering  ;  another  a  lied  of  hardy 
Heaths,  Kalmi.is,  Columbines  (long-spurred),  and 


The  white  Lily,  too,  hasan  evil  though  undeserved 
reputation  for  shy  flowering  after  removal,  yet  fine 
spikes  may  Vje  obtained  if  the  bulbs  are  lifted  and 
replanted  whilst  the  flowering  stem  and  leaves  are 
green,  care  being  taken  to  leave  them  attached  to 
die  off  naturally.  For  the  successful  cultivation  of 
this  Lily,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  light  deep 
loam  with  free  drainage  is  wanted,  and  enou"h  s\>n 


to  ripen  but  not  dry  off  the  bulbs.     Last  year  1 
was    fortunate    in    flowering   a    large    number    of 
species  ;  some  new  to  me.     I  send  a  photograph  of 
L.  polj'phyllum,  a  bulb  not  now  in  commerce,  and 
which   for  the  second    season   is   throwing  a  good 
,  spike  with  two  flowers.     Also  a  new  species  from 
Japan,    supplied    to    me    by    Messrs.    Wallace,  of 
Colchester  ;    it   appears    to    be    a    cross   between 
platyphyllum  and  Melpomene,  and   possesses  dis- 
tinct features  of  each  :  last  year  it  had  two  buds, 
this  year  six.     The  colour  is  rich  carmine  through- 
out,   shading    lighter    to    the    edge.       Horsmans' 
variety  of  Thunberg's  Lily  is  a  flower  of  first-rate 
quality,   rich   mahogany  colour,  and  should  be  in 
every  choice  collection.     I  confess  to  being  disap- 
pointed  with  L.   Henryi  ;  it  is  pretty,  but  to  look 
I  well    must    be    in    large   clumps    amongst    dwarf 
!  shrubs  ;    the  foliage  is  very  fine,   but  it  is  leggy 
I  and  lacks  solidity. 

Lilium  rubellum  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
I  gardens  ;  it  is  easier  to  grow  than  Krameri,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  difficulty  of  placing  Krameri  in  a 
situation  exactly  suit- 
able. I  find  it  does 
best  grown  under 
deciduous  low  shrubs, 
through  which  it  can 
push  its  way,  and  in 
a  dry  situation  here  [ 
have  some  good  spikes 
promising  fine  blooms. 
I  think  it  a  wise 
course  to  disbud  all 
imported  Lilies  the 
first  year,  and  even 
partially  the  second, 
allowing  only  one 
bloom,  sometimes 
none,  and  I  think  I 
save  many  valuable 
bulbs  by  so  doing.  I 
have  reason  for  believ- 
i  n  g  that  certain 
_,  growers     remove     all 

Mn  buds  yearly,  thereby 
^^r  producing  a  bulb 
which  in  size  is  a  j-ear 
in  advance  of  its  age, 
thus  a  two  year  bulb 
has  the  size  of  a  three 
year  bulb,  and  a  con- 
sequentl}'  enhanced 
price,  but  lacks  con- 
stitution ;  thus  when 
purchased  and  planted 
a  fine  spike  is  thrown, 
which  the  bulb  is 
unable  to  mature  with- 
out disastrous  effects 
to  itself,  and  so  it  is 
wise  to  remove  a  large 
proportion  of  flower- 
buds,  bringing  the 
bulb  by  degrees  to  its 
full  strength. 

I   never  hesitate    to 

remove  Lilies  or  allied 

species  at   the   proper 

time,    and    feel    every 

confidence  in  blooming 

them      the     following 

year,    although    I    am 

well  aware  that  many 

varieties    are   only   at 

their   best    after   they 

have  been  established  in  one  spot  for  some  years  : 

this   is  notably  the  case   with    szovitzianum    and 

Martagon  dalmaticum,  and  it  is  oidy  In'  knowing 

the   individual  peculiarities  of   each    variety  that 

I  can  ensure  their  well  doing. 

I  am  careful  not  to  use  stable  mamire  till  the 
bulbs  are  growing  strongly,  then  a  spring  mulch 
does  good  ;  I  plant  deep  and  feed  all  the  Japan 
Lily  and  auratmu  flower-stems  as  they  grow, 
encouraging  the  fullest  development  of  stem-roots, 
preferring  to  treat  then)  and  the  bulbs  as  though 
each  had  a  separate  existence:  by  so  doing  the 
bulbs  yearly  increase  in  size  and  strength,  whilst 
the  flowers  aie  larger  and  richer  in  colour.     It  is 
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impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  this,  becau.se 
if  the  flower-spikes  are  allowed  to  draw  all  their 
sustenance  from  the  bulb,  in  many  cases  the  bulb 
will  disappear,  being  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
undue  call  upon  its  resources.  This  is  notablj-  the 
case  ill  shallow  soils;  in  deep,  well-drained  loam 
iuiratum  fjilies  will  send  their  roots  as  much  as 
(i  feet  below  the  bulbs,  and  can  therefore  support 
their  stems  easily. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  an  interesting  fact 
which  1  notice  in  some  Lily  bulbs.  After  planting 
they  may  remain  dormant  a  year  and  flower  the 
succeeding  season,  or  the}'  may  flower  tlie  first 
year,  rest  the  second,  and  flower  the  third  year  ; 
this  is  worth  noting,  and  may  save  valuable  bulbs 
from  being  cast  away  as  failures. 

Lastly,  I  may  remind  growers  that  apparently 
healthy  Lilies  may  occasionallj'  die  in  spite  of  ever}' 
care,  that  no  fault  need  lie  attached  to  the  soil, 
situation,  nor  seller,  nid  that  no  reason  can  be 
found  why  they  should  disappear. 

Old  Parioiia.i'/e,  Gre-tford.  V.  H.  Mules. 


I  AM  much  interested  in  the  article  on  Lilies 
in  this  week's  (iARDEN,  and,  being  very  fond  of 
them,  I  have  tried  to  grow  them  in  very  different 
climates,  viz.,  Scotland,  Jersey,  and  Devon.  In 
Scotland,  Auratuni  grows  magnificently,  notably  in 
Ayrshire,  whore  the  rainfall  is  copious.  In  .Jersey 
they  will  not  thrive,  they  are  feeble  at  first  and 
disappear,  if  not  the  next  year  after  planting, 
certainly  the  .second.  Therefore,  I  think  it  goes 
to  prove  that  they  require  a  cool  and  damp  climate. 
In  Scotland  I  have  known  them  planted  9  inches 
deep  to  save  them  from  frost. 

Here,  in  Devon,  candidum  flourishes  exceedingly 
well.  The  rock  is  a  limestone,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  umber  in  the  ground.  In  a  hot,  dry  old 
garden  on  a  slope,  the  old  Madonna  Ijily  luxuriates. 
Davuricum,  chalcedonicum,  pyrenaicum,  Martagon 
album,  longiflorum,  and  speciosum  in  the  same 
aspect  dwindled,  so  last  winter  or  autumn  I  trans- 
planted tiiem  to  a  cool  border,  not  ituder  but  in 
partial  shadow  from  high  trees,  and  they  are 
growing  vigorously,  and  seem  to  appreciate  their 
new  quarters,  chalcedonicum  growing  particularly 
strongly,  notwithstanding  its  flitting,  bu6.the  white 
Martagons,  though  looking  much  baWpr,  ha\'e  not 
quite  recovered  from  having  been  sto-baked  the 
last  two  years.  r ' 

I  gather  from  my  observations  in  the  three 
climates  in  which  I  have  tried  to  g^w  Lilies  that 
the  majority,  if  not  all,  prefer  ps^Sal  shv'e,  and 
their  bulbs  kept  cool  always.  ^IM.  BiiowN. 

MazoiKl,  Stohf  (iah)-i(l,  Soiilh  Dei-a^l. 

I  WAS  very  glad  to  see  the  notes  on  Lilies,  the  more 
BO  that  I  have  a  note  from  an  American  corres- 
pondent not  yet  fully  answered,  who  writes  for 
information  as  to  the  culture  of  Lilies  in  pots,  and 
says: — "As  far  as  I  know  in  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  longiflorum  and  candidum,  the 
indoor  culture  has  not  been  very  satisfactory,  and 
1  should  like  to  attempt  that  of  the  other  varieties." 
I  was  from  home  when  the  note  arrived,  and, 
meantime,  referred  liim  to  the  articles  in  The 
Garden.  This  season  pot  Lilies  have  been  espe- 
cially fine  with  me.  Lilium  Hansoni  in  a  number 
of  pots  in  a  cold  house  in  my  cottage  garden 
bloomed  very  strongly,  and  in  the  conservatory 
here  Lilium  odorum,  4  feet  2  inches  high,  with 
three  flowers  on  the  stems,  and  beside  it  L.  Krameri, 
4  feet  .5i  inches,  also  with  three  flowers  to  the  stem, 
were  very  beautiful.  1  send  on  a  flower  of  the  two 
last  to  show  the  size.  I  have  tried  many  experi- 
ments this  year  with  L.  rubellum  and  L.  Krameri, 
grown  in  different  situatitjns,  and  will  send  results 
later  on.  (iEoK(a';  F.  Wii.siON. 

Heatherhank,   H^ei/bridijc  ffeiif/i. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HEMEROCALLIS   FLORHAM. 

(Syn  H.  luteola). 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  (;arden."] 

SIR, — In  your  report  of  the  Temple  show 
I  notice  a  reference  to  a  new  Hemerocallis 
shown  under  the  name  cif  H.  luteola,  and 
in  The  (Jarden  of  .June '2,  just  to  hand, 
on  page  4((7,  Mr.  E.  .lenkins  writes  con- 
cerning the  same  plant.  It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  we  are  now  flowering  for  the 
third  time  an  Hemerocallis  from  the  same  cross, 
and  which  was  registered  with  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  under  the  name  of  "  Florham  " 
in  July  of  last  year,  descrilied  as  follows  in  The 
F/orish'  E.ir/ian'ge,  of  July  ITi,  1899:  "A.  Herring- 
tou,  Madison,  N.J.,  registers  new  hemerocallis 
Florham ;  H.  aurantiaca  major  x  H.  Thunbergi. 
Habit  of  plant  intermediate  between  parents. 
The  foliage  has  the  distichous  arrangement  of  H. 
aurantiaca  major,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower, 
more  elongated,  and  arching  outward  after  the 
manner  of  H.  Thunbergi.  Flower  spikes  erect,  3  feet 
to  4  feet  in  height,  bearing  five  to  six  branches, 
each  producing  six  to  seven  flowers.  Flowers  when 
expanded  are  about  6  inches  in  diameter;  sepals 
4  inches  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
yellow,  suftnsed  orange,  some  flowers  showing 
well-defined  bands  of  this  hue  through  the  entire 
length  of  sepal.  Petals  4  inche.s  long,  1^  inch 
broad,  and  of  a  clear  canary-yellow  color." 

My  object  in  giving  it  a  popular  name  was 
because  in  the  first  instance  no  attempted  des- 
criptive latanised  name  could  do  justice  to  the 
colour  beauty  of  the  variety,  and,  besides,  I  can  sec 
large  varietal  possibilities  along  the  lines  of  the 
same  cross,  having  several  distinct  varieties 
alread}'.  Last  August,  when  in  England,  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Wallace  that  he  had  made  identically 
the  same  cross  as  we  had,  Init  liad  not  then 
flowered  his  plants.  The  cross  was  made  here  in 
the  summer  of  1897,  and  the  plants  were  first 
flowered  under  glass  in  the  spring  of  1898,  having 
been  kept,  growing  all  the  winter.  Later  on  they 
were  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  last  year 
gave  us  a  magnificent  display  of  flowers.  What- 
ever it  may  do  in  English  gardens,  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Jenkins  it  has  already  passed  here  the  experimental 
stage,  and  proved  itself  to  be  a  grand  addition  to 
Day  Lilies.  Further,  it  has  come  through  without 
the  slightest  injury  ;  a  winter  that  has  so  crippled 
our  groups  of  H.  aurantiaca  major  that  they  will 
hardly  flower  this  year. 

I  believe  I  have  read  something  about  the  re- 
christening  of  European  novelties  by  some  of  our 
American  friends,  but  surely  here  is  a  case  where 
the  American  name  has  priority  that  can  be  well 
substantiated  by  publication.  Further,  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Wallace  has  not  yet  shown  the  plant  in  its 
fullest  beauty,  for  if  he  could  have  shown  it  as  we 
have  had  it  here  it  must  have  been  certificated. 

A.   Herrington. 
Florham,  MadUon,  N..J.,  U.S.A. 


The  Royal  Hoptieultural  Society. 

We  received  on  Thursday  last,  unfortunately  too 
late  for  insertion  in  the  current  number,  an  inte- 
resting communication  from  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton 
respecting  the  b}'e-laws  of  the  society.  A  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  R.H.S.  with  respect  to  this 
matter  is  given  on  another  page. 


KOWHAI. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Your  correspondents  M.  and  J.  Higgs 
describe  correctly  what  is  known  in  New  Zealand 
as  the  Yellow  Kowhai,  but  they  make  no  mention 
of  the  far  more  striking  and  rarer  Red  Kowhai. 
This  is  Clianthus  puniceus,  the  native  name  Ijeing 
Kowhai-nqutu-kaka  or  Parrot's  Bill  Kowhai,  which 
is  a  shrub  growing  about  4  feet,  and  is  much  more 
tender  than  the  Sophora,  being  only  found  in  the 
north  of  New  Zealand,  and  I  believe  not  now  to  be 
found  growing  wild.  The  crimson  flowers  grow  in 
numerous  large  pendulous  I'acemes.  The  individual 
flowers  are  about  3  inches  or  4  inches  from  the  tip 
of  standard  to  tip  of  keel,  the  standard  being 
thrown  back  and  not  lying  along  the  keel  as  in 
Sophora.  The  leaves  are  sltghtl}'  larger  and 
slightly  darker  green  than  those  of  Sophora 
tetraptera. 

Your  correspondent    "A.    M.  "   will   be  able  to 
tell  which  he  has  by  the  seeds.    Those  of  Clianthus 


are  dark  brown  and  mottled,  and  usually  have  some 
woolly  substance  adhering  to  them.  Those  of 
Sophora  are  yellow. 

The  Sophora  tetraptera  grows  extensively  even 
in  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  so  might  succeed  in 
the  open  in  warm  districts  in  England.  The 
Clianthus  would  certainly  not  stand  the  winter  out 
of  doors,  but  is  well  worth  wintering  in  conserva- 
tories, and  may  be  planted  out  in  the  summer. 

A.  H.  Williams. 

IiOfonia,  Unrroir-oii-fhe-Hi/l. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  reply  to  "A.  M.,"  Ambleside  (The 
Garden,  .June  lb,  page  4.'52),  I  may  say  that 
the  New  Zealand  tree  known  by  this  name  is 
Sophora  tetraptera  var.  grandiflora,  sometimes 
known  as  Edwardsia  grandiflora.  It  is  described 
as  a  small  or  medium-sized  tree,  very  variable  in 
habit,  having  slender  flexuose  branches  in  the 
young  plants,  and  straight  branches  in  the  old. 
The  flowers  are  yellow  in  axillary  pendulous 
racemes.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  hard, 
and  said  to  be  valuable  for  veneers  and  for  fencing. 
.John  R.  .Jackson. 
Museum,  Royal  trarde]!^.  Ken: 

DOUBLE  KKRRIA  JAPONICA. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  CJarden."] 
Sir, — With  regard  to  the  Double  Kerria  Japonica 
which  "  R.  M.  S."  has  been  unsuceessfnl  with,  my 
experience  of  the  plant  may  be  of  use  to  him.  I 
have  trained  mine  up  an  outhouse  facing  south-west, 
and  find  that  it  does  very  well  there.  It  wants 
little  looking  after,  and  in  very  hot  dr}'  weather 
should  have  a  good  watering  when  the  sun  is  off  it. 
The  soil  here  is  dry  and  sandy.  A.   S. 

eras':  Lanes,  (ruild/'ord. 


BEST  APPLES  FOR  BRITAIN. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, —When  the  various  lists  of  Apples  that  were 
good  cooking  varieties  came  out  I  did  not  see  any 
mention  of  Wellington.  Can  you  account  for  it  ? 
I  always  find  greengrocers  will  charge  an  extra  Id. 
per  pound  for  the  fruits,  as  they  are  such  splendid 
cookers,  and  besides  they  keep  until  May  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  any  Apple.  I  have  never  found 
any  cooking  variety  to  equal  them  for  many  pur- 
poses. I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  there  was  any 
special  reason  for  the  omission,  as  I  am  having  a 
small  orchard  planted.  E.  Matthews. 

LyndhiD-sf,  Slonyh. 

[Our  correspondent  has  evidently  overlooked  the 
Apple,  as  Wellington  was  mentioned,  and  as  being 
a  synonym  of  Dumelow's  Seedling.] 


SEA  HOLLV. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden.''] 
Sir, — In  a  short  paragraph  under  the  heading  of 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  in  The  G.irden  of 
.June  23,  attention  is  drawn  to  Eryngium  mari- 
timum.  This,  like  Sea  Lavender,  is  a  most 
ornamental  wild  plant,  and  very  useful  for  cut 
purposes,  though  after  a  few  weeks,  if  not  kept  in 
water,  the  .silver-like  leaves  lose  their  sheen.  On 
some  parts  of  tlie  English  coast  it  grows  in  large 
quantities.  On  the  .sand  hills,  the  Budleigh 
Salterton  side  of  Exmouth,  during  August  it 
grows  and  flowers  freely.  If  transplanted  into  any 
light  soil  and  planted  thickly  it  forms  a  most 
ettective  group  in  the  garden.  When  planted  in 
richer  soil  it  grows  stronger,  and  the  leaves  and 
flowers  become  larger  than  when  growing  in  a  wild 
state.  It  may  not  be  well  known  that  the  larger 
roots  of  this  plant,  when  scrajjed  and  cooked  as 
you  would  Salsif\',  are  an  excellent  vegetable. 

A.  H.  T. 


JOHN  BRIGHT  STOCK 
ITo  the  Editor  of  "The  (!arden."] 
Siti, — Referring   again    to    this    glorious    crimson 
Stock,  so  much  grown  in  Lancashire  as  a  biennial, 
it  may  be  stated   that  the   liest  way   to  secure  a 
preponderating  number  of  double  varieties  no  seed 
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should  be  taken  from  the  plants  the  first  year  of 
blooming  but  from  those  which  flower  the  second 
time.  In  order  to  secure  a  second  season's  bloom 
it  is  the  practice  to  pot  up,  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  all  the  single-flowered  plants  with  a  few 
which  are  double-flowered  and  keep  them  through 
the  winter  in  a  cool  place,  such  as  a  frame  or  house 
where  there  is,  of  course,  enough  warmth  to  ward 
ofl' frost  and  damp.  All  the  shoots  put  forth  are 
pinched  off  nearly  close  to  the  main  stem — none 
are  left  above  '2  inches  in  length.  The  plants  in 
spring  will  break  out  into  flower  and  seed  early  in 
summer,  and  the  seed  saved  from  this  bloom  is 
found  to  yield  8<l  per  cent,  of  double  flowers, 
whereas  inthe  case  of  plants  raised  from  seed  from 
the  first  jear's  bloom  the  proportion  of  double 
flowers  will  be  very  small.  This  is  a  "wrinkle," 
and  can  be  set  down  as  the  result  of  observation  on 
the  part  of  Lancashire  Stock  growers.  I  am  this 
season  flowering  some  plants  of  this  Stock  that 
having  bloomed  late  last  season  were  kept  through 
the  winter  and  then  planted  out,  and  they  have 
fui'nished  very  fine  heads  of  bloom,  despite  the 
drought  which  was  severely  felt  in  West 
.Middlesex.  R-  Dea.n. 


ANEMONE     RANUNCULOIDES. 

[To  THE  EdITOK  of  "  THE  GARDEN."] 

Sir, — The  interesting  comments  that  have  appeared 
on  the  culture  of  tliis  Anemone  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  illustrated  article,  on  page  382,  will 
doubtless  lead  many  to  try  their  luck  with  this 
charming  spring  flower.  I  write  the  word  luck 
advisedly,  since  the  plant  may  be  found  in  the  best 
and  worst  of  health  under  conditions  apparentl}- 
identical.  In  some  eases,  such  as  that  noted  on 
page  428,  this  Anemone,  as  "  E.  .1."  remarks, 
exhibits  a  healthy  indifference  to  position  and  soil. 
In  others,  no  amount  of  solicitude  will  effect  its 
establishment.  Some  years  ago,  in  a  soil  exactly 
answering  the  description  of  that  in  which  the 
plant  flourishes  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney,  I  was 
unable  to  establish  Anemone  ranunculoides  cither 
in  the  sun  or  the  shade.  Later  on  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  it  succeed  in  a  Ijed  of  heavy  loam 
of  a  retentive  nature,  the  composition  of  which  had 
been  but  little  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  road-grit.  This  bed  was  beneath  a 
wall  facing  south-west  and  expo.-ied  to  the  full  sun. 
In  a  shadier  spot  in  the  same  garden  this  Anemone 
succeeded  fairly  well,  but  the  flowers  were  fewer 
and  the  foliage  less  abundant  than  in  the  sunnier 
site.  The  garden  in  question  was  in  a  deep  valley 
in  which  there  was  considerable  moisture  from 
ponds  and  running  water,  and  the  bed  was  scarcely 
more  than  20  feet  above  the  sea-level,  so  that 
conditions  both  of  soil  and  site  were  seemingly 
adverse  to  the  good  fortune  that  accrued.  Those 
who  are  anxious  to  essay  the  culture  of  the 
Buttercup  Anemone  should"  not,  therefore,  despair 
of  attaining  success  because  conditions  appear 
unfavourable,  for  a  trial  may  be  followed  by  results 
but  little  foreshadowed  by  tlie  local  surroundings. 
South  Deroii.  S.  W.  F. 


little  upon  the  space  it  is  intended  that  other 
plants  should  have  to  themselves.  There  is  a 
struggle  between  it  and  Cardamine  (Dentaria) 
pinnata  for  the  possession  of  one  corner.  They 
seem  disposed  to  agree  to  a  compromise,  by  wliich 
the  Anemone  has  the  surface  to  itself  until  the 
Cardamine  makes  its  foliage.  This  is  mentioned 
to  shosv  tliat  both  are  happy  in  the  same  position 
— one  such  as  I  have  alread\-  descrilied. 

S.  Arnott. 


OLD  PT'RPLE  IKIR  OX  A  THATCHED 
ROOF. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  (I.^rden."] 
Sir, — In  reference  to  "  F.  W.  B.'s"  letter  in  \-our 
issue  of  June  16,  inaj'  I  mention''  that  when  in 
Brittany  in  the  spring  of  ISHS  I  .saw  the 
old  purple  Iris  germanica  growing  and  flowering 
luxuriantl}-  on  the 
thatched  roof  of  a  barn 
at  a  little  village 
between  Aranches  and 
Dole. 

Charles  Prentis. 
Bank-^idf--,  MUtoii, 
Silliiit/ljotii'iie. 


LITHOSPERMU.M  PROSTRATUM. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  G.^rdex."] 
Sir, — I  can  confirm  the  statement  of  "  T.  A.  S." 
(page  449)  that  shade  is  unnecessary  for  this  plant, 
as  in  many  instances  it  blooms  profusely  in 
positions  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays 
through  the  entire  day.  Where  the  soil  is  not  to 
its  liking  it  may  be  advisable  to  plant  it  in  a  semi- 
shaded  position,  but  unless  its  surroundings  arc 
congenial  a  full  measure  of  success  can  scarcely  be 
looked  for  even  with  the  most  careful  culture.  In 
heavy  retentive  soil  I  have  never  been  able  to 
flower  it,  but  in  a  light,  shaly  staple  it  is  the 
picti  re  of  health,  and  spreads  a  dense  mass  of 
deep  bine  in  the  eye  of  the  sun.  In  Spain  it  is 
found  on  sunny,  dry  banks,  as  well  as  in  sliadier 
sites.  In  these  dry  lianks  its  roots  run  an  innnense 
distance,  those  of  a  coin[)aratively  small  plant  that 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  (;arden-."] 
Sir, — The  discussion  in  your  columns  about  where 
to  grow  this  little  Anemone  i.i  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  different  places  in  whicli  it  is  found  to 
succeed  well.  I  do  not  think  that  the  dithculties 
that  some  have  had  with  it  arise  from  the  position 
in  which  it  was  placed  so  much  as  from  its  never 
liaving  become  established  —  a  thing  which,  as 
many  know,  often  happens  from  causes  altogether 
apart  from  the  position  or  sail  in  which  the 
attempt  was  made.  It  may  be  that  the  weather 
conditions  have  been  against  the  newly -planted 
rliizonies  or  tubers,  oi-  it  may  be  that  the  soil  was 
not  made  firm  enougli  about  them.  It  may  have 
been  from  over  or  under  watering,  or  from  one  or 
more  of  the  ni.nny  little  things  which  make  up  the 
causes  of  failure  or  success.  I  find  it  does  perfectly 
in  a  damp,  shady  position  in  a  light,  peaty  soil, 
and  where  it  receives  a  good  supply  of  water  in 
spring.  It  has  been  established  here  for  several 
years,  and,  altlipugh  reduced  occasionally,  it 
spreads  considerabl}-,  and  is  inclined  to  encroach  a 


COSMOS 

BIPINNATUS. 

[To   THE   Editor  ok 
"The  Garden. '■] 

Sir, — Having  been  a 
very  successful  growei- 
of  this  beautiful  decora- 
tive flower  for  some  five 
j'ears,  I  should  like  to 
say  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  them  to  flower,  not 
in  October,  but  in 
August,  and  early  in 
tliat  month  too.  I  sow 
my  seei-t  in  slight  lieat 
in  February,  and  when 
about  2in.  high  trans- 
plant to  a  cold  frame, 
and  plant  out  .in  the 
open  grouncl  about  the 
end  of  April  in  a  sunny 
situation.  I  generally 
plant  them  in  a  row' 
2  feet  apart,  next  to 
a  row  of  Sweet  Peas, 
as  by  the  time  the  Peas 
are  over  the  Cosmos  is 
in  full  bloom.  One 
word  of  warning.  Cos- 
mos grown  like  this 
requires  good  stakes, 
as  the  stems  become 
very  big  and  are  liable 
to  be  snapped  off'  in  a 
storm. 

M.  W.  .1.  Br  ICE. 
Xnrjiuii,  Moil. 


A  N  A  C  Y  C  L  U  S 

FORMOSUS. 

[To   THE   Editor  of 

"The  G.\rden."| 
Sir, — As  one  who  was 
favoured  by  Mr.  \Vhit- 

tall  with  seed  of  this  plant,  liut  wlio  was  no  more 
fortunate  than  the  skilled  cultivators  at  Kew  in 
preserving  it  until  it  flowered,  I  am  glad  to  know- 
that  others  have  been  more  successful.  It  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  many  plants  whiili  dislikes  mucii 
wet  in  winter.  I  hail  it  on  a  dry  rocrkery,  but 
found  that  a  wet  winter  was  too  much  for  it.  I 
heard  of  it  lately  from  a  friend  whom  I  consider  a 
good  judge  of  a  beautiful  flower,  and  I  liope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  it  a  trial  again.  The 
East  Coast  is  probably  more  suited  to  it  than  our 
moister  district.  It  is  a  very  interesting  plant 
indeed.  S. 

Jliii/if'rit^,  X.B. 


CHINESE    SACRED    KAMKCO    (NANDINA    DOMI.STICA). 


I  endeavoured   to    remove    lireaking   when    I    lind 
extracted  a  length  of  .5  feet.  F. 


CHINESE    SACRED    BAMBOO. 

(Xandi.na  DoMESTIiA.) 
In  sunny,  wann-soiled  gardens  in  the  south  of 
Enghind  this  graceful  small  sliruh  well  deserves 
a  Jilace.  It  is  a  great  favourite  in  China,  where 
it  is  planted  close  to  the  houses  for  good  hick. 
The  name  Bamboo  is  misleading,  for  though  it 
has  a  somewhat  Bamlnin-like  appearance,  it  is 
allied  to  Berberis. 
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The  beauty  of  the  plant  is  mainly  in  the 
foliage,  which  varies  a  good  deal  both  in  form 
and  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  of  an  even  green 
colour  and  .sometimes  tinged  with  red,  while  in 
favourable  seasons  it  will  throw  up  a  tall  leafy 
shoot  all  red,  with  leaflets  much  wider  than 
usual.  The  flower  is  a  whitish  terminal  corymb. 
This  beautiful  and  curious  plant  is  the  only  one 
of  its  genus.  It  is  thankful  for  a  warm  place 
under  a  south  wall,  but  where  the  climate  is 
too  harsli  for  outdoor  culture  it  would  probably 
be  a  fine  thing  to  plant  out  in  a  cool  green- 
house, for  it  is  an  evergreen  and  would  never 
be  unsightly. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

BORECOLES  OR   KALES. 

IT  may  appear  out  of  place  tu  write  on  the 
above  at  this  time,  when  lliere  is  no  lack 
of  good  vegetables,  but,  as  most  vegetable 
gi'owers  are  aware,  to  have  an  abundant 
supply  at  all  seasons  the  grower  must  be 
on  the  alert  months  in  advance  of  most 
things  to  get  them  in  season.  My  object  in  advising 
the  culture  of  Kale  at  this  season  is  to  point  out 
their  value  at  a  time  of  year  when  there  is  a  limited 
choice,  and  the  Kales  are  a  welcome  addition,  as 
most  of  them  if  well  grown  are  very  hardy,  and 
also  prolific.  Few  plants  suffer  more  than  the 
Borecoles  if  sown  too  thickly  or  too  early  and 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  seed-beds,  as  the 
plant  in  such  a  condition  rarely  obtains  sutHcient 
strength  to  pull  through  a  severe  winter.  I  would 
much  rather  sow  later,  and  plant  out  when  the 
seedlings  are  small,  than  allow  them  to  become 
stunted  in  the  seed-bed.  For  latest  supplies.  Kales 
sown  in  Maj'  are  preferable  to  those  sown  earlier, 
and  if  sown  so  that  each  plant  can  thrive,  the 
result  later  on  will  be  nuich  more  satisfactory,  and 
the  plants  less  influenced  by  climatic  changes. 

The  culture  of  Kale  is'  very  simple,  but  an  open 
position,  a  deeply  dug  soil,  and  ample  room  between 
the  plants  is  well  repaid,  my  best  plants  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  being  those  grown 
in  an  exposed  place.  Here  the  growth,  though 
dwarfer,  is  hard  and  better  able  to  resist  frost,  and 
snowstorms,  which  are  more  frequent  than  in  the 
south,  do  little  injury  if  the  dwarfer  kinds  are 
grown.  Of  course,  no  matter  how  well- the  soil  is 
cultivated,  much  depends  upon  the  planting  season 
and  the  variety  :  and  as  regards  the  latter,  I  place 
much  importance,  as  some  of  the  recent  introduc- 
tion, such  as  the  green  and  purple  Arctic  Curled 
Kale  are  splendid  additions,  and  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  hardy  and  the  quality  good.  What 
is  so  important  to  growers  is  that  this  variet}' 
produces  such  large  quantities  of  cutting  material 
in  the  spring,  the}'  are  doubly  valuable,  as  at  that 
season  green  vegetables  are  none  too  plentiful.  It 
ii  important  to  those  who  need  green  vegetables  in 
quantity  to  have  a  reliable  stock  of  tender  Kale  at 
their  command,  and  though  .such  kinds  as  the 
Cottager  and  Asparagus  Kales  are  also  valuable 
on  account  of  their  lateness,  the.se  two  varieties  of 
late  years  with  us  have  not  been  at  all  relialjle,  as 
tliey  get  diseased  badly  early  in  the  winter  months, 
and  by  the  time  the  supply  is  needed  there  is  onl}- 
half  a  crop,  ami  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  their 
quai'ter,  as  it  presents  an  initidy  appearance  when 
the  plants  are  affected. 

Those  who  like  the  true  t3'pe  of  Scotch  Kale, 
which  are  excellent  for  their  mild  flavour  in 
February  and  March,  cannot  do  better  than  grow 
the  Dwarf  Curled.  This  in  cold  soil  I  prefer  to 
the  tall  variety,  as  the  plants  suffer  less  in  hard 
winter  ;  for  general  use,  and  if  onlj'  one  or  two 
varieties  are  grown,  this  one  should  be  included. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  quality,  I  tlo  not 
think  that  any  Kale  can  equal  Read's  Improved 
Hearting.  As  most  of  my  readers  may  know,  this 
is  a  .Scotch  Kale,  and  beautifully  curled,  but  the 
centre  leaves  fold  in  flrmly  and  form  a  compact 
heait.  This  portion  of  the  plant  is  very  sweet, 
and  much   liked,  and  what  makes  it  more  valuable 


is  its  hardiness,  its  lateness,  and  compact  growth, 
as  it  stands  wet  and  fogs  better  than  some  kinds. 

To  the  above  list  I  will  add  the  Branching  Kale. 
This  is  a  splendid  variety  for  those  who  need  small 
quantities  frequently,  as  its  habit  is  distinct  ;  it 
produces  a  wonderful  lot  of  tender  heads,  which 
are  of  splendid  quality  and  very  hard}-.  There  is 
much  advantage  in  a  long  season's  growth  to  get  the 
best  results,  and  I  advise  planting  now,  no  matter 
what  the  variety. 

ENDIVES. 

This  is  an  important  winter  crop,  and  one  of  the 
best  salads  we  have,  and  such  kinds  as  the  Round- 
leaved  Batavian  make  a  delightful  winter  vegetable. 
For  autumn  supplies  I  would  advise  two  sowings 
in  July,  a  small  one  early  in  the  month,  and  a 
larger  one  at  the  end,  and  to  sow  thinly,  as  each 
plant  will  need  to  be  well  developed  to  "plant  out 
with  ample  root  growth,  especially  tho.se  to  stand 
for  late  supplies.  For  early  use  the  Green  Curled 
variety  is  one  of  the  best,  and  this  may  be  had 
nuich  finer  if  sown  very  thinly  in  rich  land,  and 
the  plant  thinned  to  12  inches  or  15  inches  apart. 
For  winter  supplies  the  best  kinds  are  the  broad 
leaved,  and  though  less  ornamental  these  varieties 
are  invaluable  for  winter  salads.  The  July  sowings 
will  be  too  large  to  remain  in  the  open  after 
November,  but  may  be  housed,  and  anothei-  sowing 
made  about  the  middle  of  August  will  give  a  later 
supply,  and  the  plants,  though  small,  if  planted 
under  a  south  wall,  will  prove  most  valuable  when 
the  Lettuces  are  getting  scarce.  Endive  during 
growth  will  repay  food  and  moisture.  Lack  of 
either  in  the  case  of  the  early  sown  plants  will 
cause  running  to  seed,  and  in  planting  out  care 
should  be  taken  to  preser\'e  the  small  fibrous  roots, 
and  to  plant  in  well  enriched  soil  on  a  flat  surface. 
There  is  a  new  Winter  Endive  recently  introduced 
called  the  Winter  Lettuce-leaved,  and  a  grand 
acquisition  this  is,  invaluable  for  salads,  and 
remaining  good  so  long.  If  sown  now  it  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  October,  and  a  later  sowing  will 
give  a  succession.  G.   Wvthes. 

LETTUCES. 

M.  ViLMoRiN,  in  his  "  Vegetable  Garden,"  tells  of 
some  sixty  distinct  varieties  of  Lettuces,  the 
larger  portion  being  of  the  low  or  Cabbage 
form.  That  out  of  so  many  not  a  few  are  very  nnich 
alike  is  certain,  some  differing,  indeed,  only  in  the 
colour  of  the  seed.  But  our  seedsmen  are  content 
to  list  from  thirty  to  forty  varieties,  though  a  few 
have  larger  numbers.  Still,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  gardener  orders  more  than  half-a-dozen 
varieties,  and  in  these  has  what  is,  in  his 
opinion,  the  ver}'  best.  But  v/e  suffer  very  much 
in  connection  with  vegetables  (happily  it  is 
not  so  with  fruits)  from  excessive  naming.  Let- 
tuces, for  instance,  have  100  diverse  appellations 
throughout  the  kingdom,  thus  puzzling  pur- 
chasers, because  they  expect  each  nanje  to  mean 
a  distinct  variety.  A  real  trial  of  seedsmen's 
Lettuces  at  Chiswick,  or  elsewhere,  on  a  compre- 
hensive scale  would  be  a  very  interesting  one, 
apart  from  showing  how  many  inferior  varieties  are 
catalogued.  We  should  see  also  how  varieties  are 
overloaded  with  names.  I  have  been  looking  at 
some  photographs  of  what  are  listed  as  distinct 
Cos  Lettuces,  yet  they  do  not  difl'er  in  the  least, 
except  in  name.  What  benefit  can  it  be  to 
trade,  still  less  to  gardening,  to  have  such  a 
profusion  of  names?  If  we  get  of  Cos  Lettuces  good 
stocks  of  Paris  White,  Hardy  Green,  and  a  hardy 
Brown  Cos,  we  have  the  pick  of  that  section  ;  and  of 
Cabbage  Lettuces  one  of  the  small  Tom  Thumb 
type,  or  White  Dutch,  and  one  good  culled  seem 
ample  for  all  purposes  and  to  furnish  the  best. 
Besides  the  numbers  stated,  M.  Vilmorin  mentions 
a  few  varieties  for  cutting  in  the  seedling  stage. 
But  Lettuces  of  any  description,  sown  thickly  io 
.shallow  boxes  and  stood  in  warmth,  give  excellent 
and  tender  cutting  material.  Any  cheap  varieties 
will  do  admirably  for  that  purpose.  A.  D. 


BOOKS. 


Vines  and  Vine  Culture.*    We  wel 

come  heartily  the  fourth  edition  of  this  excellent 
treatise  upon  the  Vine,  by  one  who  may  be  claimed 
as  a  leading  authority  concerning  the  subject.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  review  the  work  at  great  length, 
as  it  has  already  attained  well-deserved  popularity 
as  a  standard  work  upon  the  cultivation  and 
varieties  of  the  Grape  Vine.  In  the  preface  to 
the  fourth  edition,  Mr.  Barron  mentions  that 
"  we  have  added  several  new  features,  including  a 
chapter  with  illustrations  on  '  The  Vine  as  an 
Ornamental  Plant,'  which  we  are  led  to  understand 
will  be  acceptable  to  our  leaders."  Of  this  we 
feel  assured  —  no  book  upon  the  tirape  \'ine  is 
more  interesting  and  instructive  than  this,  and 
we  hope  its  author,  who  will  be  ever  remembered 
as  the  late  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Gardens  at  Chiswick,  will  find  such  a 
demand  for  this  edition  that  another  will  have  to 
be  issued  shortly.  It  is  a  book  not  for  the 
gardener  merely,  but  for  the  amateur,  and,  indeed, 
all  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  interested  in 
Grape  culture  indoors  and  in  the  open  air. 


',"  HV  fiope  niu-nertfiiien  will  send  itotei<  uf  inijjortaiice 
and  latt'rest,  and  any  news  likely  to  iatei-est  hurticnltarigtu. 
Their  assistance  will  be  greatly  valued. 


RECENT     PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  May  number  of  the  Dirlioniialrc  Icono- 
r/raphiqi(i^  ilex  Orchidetx  contains  porttaits  of  the 
following  thirteen  Orchids  : — 

Catt/ei/a  Triaiiie  rar.  nia-waiigeaiia. — A  beautiful 
and  most  curious  flower  of  a  deep  rosy  purple 
shade  of  colour,  heavily  blotched  with  pure  white, 
with  a  deep  rose-coloured  lip  and  golden  throat. 

Arachiiaii/he  Loivi  mr.  a'arrocqiieana. — Thiii  is 
a  new  form. of  the  curious  Orchid  originally  known 
as  Vanda  Lowi,  wherein  the  two  first  flowers  on 
the  long  raceme  are  of  a  different  colour  from  that 
of  all  other  flowers  on  the  spike. 

Pesca/orea  hlahochonim. — This  is  more  a  curious 
than  a  beautiful  Orchid,  with  white  flowers  tipped 
with  purple  and  a  deep  rosy  purple  lip. 

Cypripedimn  Helretia. — A  rather  dull-coloured 
slipper  with  green  and  brown-veined  flowers,  borne 
three  or  more  on  a  spike. 

Cypriptdinm  niteii.i  far.  Sa/lieri. — A  distinct  and 
beautiful  variety  with  greenish  yellow  sepal  with  a 
pure  white  tip  and  deeply  spotted  with  chestnut, 
and  with  petals  green  shaded  with  red,  and  light 
mahogany  slipper. 

Dendrohinm.  ■^pectahili'  ("j/n.,  Lalouna).  —  A 
curious  and  beautiful  Orchid  recently  flowered  in 
several  collections  near  London  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe,  and  exhibited  at  one  of  the  fortnightly 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by 
Major  Joieey,  when  it  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  of  merit.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  is  also 
being  prepared  for  the  Botanical  JIayazine,  and 
will  appear  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 

Dendroliinm  diroiiiaiiiim. — A  well-known  and 
favourite  Orchid  \rith  medium-sized  white  flowers 
tipped  with  pale  rose  colour. 

Liflia  anceps  rar.  alba. — A  pure  white  form  of 
this  well-known  Orchid,  with  a  pale  yellow  throat. 
LiHia  sHpei'hieii.i. — A  handsome  large-flowered 
species,  with  long  narrow  sepals  of  a  pale  rose 
colour  washed  with  white,  and  a  clear  yellow 
centre  with  deep  rose-coloured  margins. 

La/ia  jonyhaana.  —  A  good-sized  flower  with 
rosy  purple  sepals  and  petals,  an  orange-yellow 
throat,  and  a  deep  fringed  lip. 

Maidera/lia  he/la. — A  curious  variet}'  with  a 
triangular-shaped  Bower  of  a  yellowish  hue,  deeply 
spotted  with  chestnut-brown  and  pure  white  centre 
lip. 

Oncidtiim  incurrum. — A  small-flowered  but  pretty 
species  with  white  and  violet  flowers  produced  in 
large  open  racemes. 

Oncidium  Pha/"iiop.tit. — A  distinct  and    pretty 
species  with  medium-sized  floweis,  the   upper  por- 
tion of  which  is  spotted,  and  the  lip  pure  white. 
The    June   number   of    Renit   dt    I'Hortlridtiirt 


"  "  Vines  and  Vine  Culture."  By  Arcliibald  F.  Barron, 
V.M.H.  (fourth  edition).  London  :  1".^,  Afitre  fiiuit.  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  or  of  the  Author,  13,  Sulton  t'ourl  Koad, 
Chiswick,    Price  6s.,  by  post  53.  lid. 
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Btlye  contains  portraits  of  the  foUoHing  two 
plants  : — 

Cesfrum  fa-icicnlatnin  vr  HahrotJiamiiii'i  fascicn- 
/«/(«. — A  fine  and  almost  hardy  shrub  of  vigorous 
growth,  well  adapted  for  training  against  a  high 
wall,  and  producing  bunc-hes  of  briglit  orange- 
scarlet  tubular  flowers  with  wliite  markings  at 
their  tips. 

Acacia  rnpicola.  —  A  distinct  and  handsome 
species,  apparently  very  free-blooming,  and  pro- 
ducing from  the  axil  of  every  leaf  on  tlie  upper 
portions  of  tlie  young  growths  an  abundance  of 
showy  bright  yellow  spikes  of  flower  iri  twos  and 
t  hrees. 

The  second  number  of  the  Reciie  Horlico/t  for 
June  contains  a  portrait  of 

Haw  Mme.  Arthur  Oyer,  like  Paul  Neyron,  only 
larger  and  coarser.  W.  E.  (Jimbleton. 


DISEASE      IN      LILIUM 
CANDIDUM. 

Mr.  C.  Sc'RASE-DiiKiNs,  on  page  :W1,  returns  to  a 
subject  that  has  been  ventilated  again  and  again  in 
the  pages  of  The  <;aruen  during  the  past  half 
dozen  j'ears.  Many  have  been  the  causes  assigned 
as  productive  of  the  disea.se  that  attacks  tlie 
Madonna  Lily  or  predisposing  it  to  infection,  but 
in  each  case  exideme  has  been  adduced  proving 
that  the  conditions  held  responsible  for  the 
epidemic  had  been  present  in  instances  where  the 
Lilies  remained  in  the  best  of  health.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  e.veessive  ijioisture  and  to  planting  in 
too  damp  a  position,  but  the  letter  of  a  well- 
known  correspondent  referring  to  quantities  of 
these  Lilies  being  grown  in  heavy  marsh-land,  with 
water  \ery  near  the  surface,  where  the  disease  was 
unknown,  discounted  the  latter  theory,  while  the 
fact  that  bulbs  grown  entirely  under  glass  some- 
times contract  the  disease  negatived  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  some  that  the  attacks  were  due  to 
damage  clone  to  the 
foliage  by  liea\'v  rain?. 
The  disease  certainly, 
however,  appears 
more  prevalent  in  wet 
unnners  than  in  dry, 
though  in  the  driest 
summer,  when  no  rain 
has  fallen  from  the 
time  the  Lilies  have 
pusheduptheir  flower 
shoots  until  the  blos- 
soms have  expanded, 
instances  occur. 
Poverty  of  soil,  rich- 
ness of  soil,  lightness 
of  soil,  heaviness  of 
soil  liave  all  in  turn 
been  suggested  as 
sources  of  the  disease, 
owing  to  plants  grow- 
ing in  such  staples 
becoming  infected,  but 
in  the  face  of  proofs 
of  these  Lilies  flourish- 
ing in  each  of  these 
soils,  as  well  as  in 
very  richly -manured 
compost,  this  sup- 
position falls  to  the 
gi'oujid.  One  writer 
expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  mischief  com- 
menced in  the  radical 
leaves,  which  are  pro- 
iluced  in  the  autunni 
and  are  persistent 
throughout  the  winter, 
and  that  late-planlcd 
bulbs  that  do  not 
throw  up  these  leaves 
enjoyed  immunity' 
from  the  disease,  but 
these  radical  leaves 
are  freely  produced 
by  Lilies  that  have 
grown    for    years    in  \EUopiivi,l,r.M 


cottage  gardens  and  have  throughout  the  time 
remained  in  robust  health.  Mr.  Scrase-Uiekins's 
suggestion  that  spring  frosts,  by  injuring  the  tissues 
of  leaves  and  stem,  render  the  plants  more  liable  to 
attacks  of  the  disease,  is  open  to  the  same  objection 
urged  against  the  suppositious  causes  mentioned, 
namely,  that  instances  may  be  cited  where  Lilies 
that  have  been  entirely  unharmed  by  frost  have 
collapsed. 

I  myself  remember  seeing,  a  few  years  ago,  at 
the  end  of  an  exceptionally  mild  spring,  in  a 
sheltered  South  Devon  garden,  a  splendid  lot  of 
l^ilium  landidum  enjoying,  apparently,  the  most 
vigorous  health.  Here  there  was  no  question  of 
injury  by  frost,  for  in  that  favoured  border  the 
mercury  nevei-  fell  below  freezing  point  from  the 
time  tlie  bulbs  commenced  to  throw  up  their 
flower-stems  until  these  had  attained  their  full 
growth,  but  early  in  .lune  the  disease  appeared, 
and  at  flowering  time  the  border  presented  a  soiry 
spectacle,  full>'  one-half  of  the  stems  having  fallen 
a  pre}'  to  the  malady.  I  should  hesitate  to  c'oncur 
with  3'our  correspondent  as  regards  another  point, 
viz.,  that  strong,  healthy  growths  enjoy  a  greater 
immunity  than  weaker  ones,  but  doubtless  fuller 
evidence  than  I  am  enabled  to  ofl'er  would  be 
requisite  before  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  this 
subject.  At  any  rate,  in  the  instance  above  given, 
the  plants  a  fortnight  or  so  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  were  the  picture  of  robust 
health.  In  my  own  case  also  an  exceptionally 
vigorous  colony  of  Lilies  succumbed  lo  the  disease. 
These  made  a  good  show  the  first  season  after 
planting,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  illustration  of  the 
tied  which  appeared  in  vol.  xlv.  of  The  <i.iUDEN. 
The  second  season  they  showed  greatlj'  increased 
strength  and  gave  promise  of  far  excelling  their 
initial  display,  but  just  as  the  flow'er-buds  were 
disclosed  to  view  the  malady  attacked  them,  and 
stem  after  stem  rotted  and  fell  prone  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  out  of  the  hundred  or  so  the  bolder 
contained  not   a  single  one  expanded   its  floweis. 


The  bullis  in  question  were  imported  ones,  which, 
as  I  afterwariis  ascertained,  came  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Toulon,  where  I  have  been  told,  but  I 
know  not  if  on  good  authority,  that  the  disease  is 
unknown. 

The  Lilies  alluded  to  earlier  in  this  note 
were  also  importations  in  their  second  season, 
and  I  have  known  several  otlier  cases  where 
imported  bulbs  have  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory 
display  from  the  same  cause.  In  the  cottage 
gardens  of  the  village  in  which  I  resided  Madonna 
Lilies  were  largely  grown,  and  never  showed  a 
symptom  of  the  disease  that  worked  .such  havoc  in 
my  own  and  neighbouring  gardens.  Another  still 
more  striking  instance  of  the  immunity  enjoyed  by 
these  cottage-grown  bulbs  was  given  by  a  small 
clump  presented  to  me  by  a  labourer,  which  was 
planted  less  than  '2  j'ards  from  the  bed  of  Lilies 
which  pixAcd  such  a  disastrous  failure.  This 
clump  bloomed  finely,  and  never  showed  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  disease,  while  it  increa.sed 
in  beauty  from  year  to  year.  Some  athrni  that  Ihe 
malady  is  infectious,  yet,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  strange 
that  the  lethal  spores  should  not  have  been  carried 
the  few  feet  separating  the  attected  bed  from  the 
healthy  clump. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  I  not  unnaturall}' 
concluded  that  the  tault  lay  with  the  imported 
bulljs,  and  that  home -grown  bulbs  Mere  better 
able  to  resist  infection.  Since  that  dale,  however, 
correspondents  have  given  not  a  few  instances  of 
long-establi.shed  plantations  that  have  contracted 
the  disease.  Still,  I  am  under  the  impression  that, 
were  I  to  collect  liulbs  from  certain  cottage  gardens 
that  I  know  of,  these  would  remain  exempt  from 
infection.  One  cannot  aflbrd  to  have  the  garden 
plan  tlisarranged  by  the  M'holesale  failure  of 
Madonna  Lilies  just  at  the  time  when  they  should 
be  at  the  zenith  of  llieir  beauty  anil  the  glory  of 
the  border,  and  consequently  the  100  stricken 
bulbs,  together  with  subsequent  purchases,  were 
relegated  to  the  kitchen  garden,  where  the  ravages 
of  disease  would  prove  less  obtrusive;  here  they 
have  grown  with  varying  fortune,  but  disease  has 
rarel}'  been  entirel\'  absent.  As  legards  preven- 
tives and  cures,  I  have  sprayed  with  Paris  green, 
solutions  of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  sulphide 
of  potassium,  but  without  result,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  though  I  am  aware  that  some  claim  to 
have  checked  the  disease  by  the  use  of  fungicides. 
As  far  as  ni}'  experience  goes,  the  plan  advocated 
in  The  (;.\rden  a  few  years  since — of  lifting  the 
bulbs  as  soon  as  the  flower-stem  dies  down  and 
baking  them  in  the  sun  for  six  weeks  or  so  before 
replanting — is  the  best  method  for  securing  a 
healthier  growth  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  is  usually 
followed  liy  fairly  satisfactory  results.  The  cause 
of  the  disease  appears  still  to  be  as  obscure  as  at 
the  date  when  its  ravages  first  became  apparent, 
the  various  theories  advanced — my  own  among  the 
number — being  but  surmises  of  a  rule  negatived 
by  too  many  exceptions.  A  discoverer  of  the  cause 
and  cure  or  preventive  would  confer  an  inestimable 
boon  on  the  ever-increasing  multitude  of  flower- 
lovers,  for  there  is  no  fairer  plant  than  the 
Madonna  Lily,  the  "Lily"  /'«''  txci/lmci'  of  poet 
and  painter,  standing  stately  and  unsullied  in 
virginal  purit}',  and  no  more  pitiable  sight  than 
(he  same  flower  disfigured  b^'  disease.  During  the 
present  season,  in  spite  of  a  rainfall  above  the 
average,  Lilium  candidum  in  this  locality  appears 
to  be  fairly  healthy,  and  in  a  cottage  garden  I  have 
just  seen  a  perfect  specimen  6  feet  in  height,  all 
but  an  inch,  with  a  head  of  thirty-five  flowers,  Ihis 
just  beating  b\'  .'{  inches  and  four  flowers  one  that 
I  alluded  lo  iii  .July.  ISdu.  S.  W.  F. 

South  ])frotK 


.VSriloUEI.olUE   (irUKEV's   BE.SRD). 


THE    TURKEYS    BEARD. 

Tins  plant  represented  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  uncommon  in  gardens.  It  succeeds  well 
in  the  lieautifuM\'isley  garden  of  Mr.  O.  F.  Wilson, 
where  the  plant  is  quite  happy.  It  must  have  a 
moist  peaty  soil  and  some  shade,  and  when  in  full 
flower  possesses  a  strange  charm  with  its  grassy 
foliage  and  dense  white  flower-spike.  It  is  happy 
under  much  the  same  conditions  as  are  agreeable  to- 
i  the  Trillium. 
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OBITUARY. 

We  are  grieved  to  hear  that  Mr.  George  (Jordon 
(the  editor  of  the  "Gardeners'  Magazine")  has 
lost  liis  eldest  son,  Mr.  G.  A.  Gordon,  who  was 
oiiU'  in  the  early  thirties,  from  typhoid  fever.  We 
tender  to  the  bereaved  family  our  deepest  sympathy, 
and  at  the  same  time  express  the  sincere  hope  that 
Mrs.  Gordon  will  recover  from  the  serious  illness 
from  which  she  is  unfortunately  suffering. 


SOCIETIES. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  HOKTICULTURAL  ANU 
RICHMOND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
June  27. 
As  we  go  to  pi'eas  on  Wednesday  we  could  not  do  more  last 
week  than  refer  very  luirriedly  to  the  many  splendid 
exhibits  at  tliis  most  interesting  meeting  ut"  two  societies, 
une  of  which  was  tlie  Royal  Horticultural. 

We  liave  divided  the  two  slmws,  as,  so  to  speak,  they  were 
kept  apart,  and  will  first  deal  with  the 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

Hardy  Plants. 

Alessrs.  Kehv:i>  and  Sons.  Luii^purt,  liad  a  most  extensive 
tahle  uf  hardy  Huweis,  though  wv  iniifess  the  newness  of  the 
boards  funiiiiiy  the  sta^e  alune  was  an  eyesore,  detracting 
greatly  from  the  value  of  exhibits.  Pseonies  were  in  great 
inniiht'is  and  variety  of  colour,  one  or  two  notable  kinds 
being  Meteor  Flight,  rose,  with  golden  anthers,  and  the 
margins  with  variegated  crimson  and  ^uld  centre.  These 
were  especially  good  and  noteworthy  in  this  hirge  ciillection. 
A  good  white  Pyretlirum  is  Lady  Randuiph  Churchill. 
Delphiniums,  mostly  single  kinds,  were  a  very  strong 
feature,  one  named  Sir  George  Newnes,  a  deep  violet-purple 
with  purest  white  eye.  Beauty  of  Langport,  white.  Captain 
LanilitiMi,  jiiice  and  violet,  King  uf  Delphiniums,  deep  azure 
bhie,  linpei'ial  Majesty,  metallic  azure,  and  Dr.  Morgan, 
metallic  blue,  being  some  of  the  best  in  a  large  selection. 
The  new  Lupinii.s  Somerset  was  very  good  with  yellow 
spikes.  A  plant  of  unusual  merit  in  this  lot  was  Pentstemon 
Cobiea,  the  large.  poueli-Iike  blossoms  being  very  fine.  We 
omitted,  unfortunately,  to  enquire  if  that  handsome  species 
is  hardy  at  Langport,  as  it  is  not  so  in  the  ordinary  way. 
At  any  rate,  the  half-dozen  spikes  as  shown  were  particularly 
good,  finer,  in  fact,  than  any  we  have  seen  before.  Phlomis 
Russelliana  is  a  yellow-flowered  and  strong-growing  Labiate, 
of  by  no  means  everyday  occurrence  at  flower  shows.  Here 
it  was,  however,  strong  and  distinct,  though  perhaps  a  trifle 
coarse,  yet  striking  withal.  Two  very  pretty  Dianthuses  ai'e 
D.  atro-coccineus  and  D.  Emilie  Pare,  of  a  pi-etty  shade  of 
pink.  An  armful  of  Tropwolum  polypliyllnm  suggested  how 
well  this  plant  thrives  at  Langport. 

Gaillardias  made  a  rich  display  alone,  and  but  for  the 
wretched  newness  of  the  boards  on  whieb  these  flowers  were 
placed  would  have  made  a  most  gorgeous  eflect. 

The  Messrs.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  also  had  a  flnecoUection 
of  hardy  things.  Adenophora  Potanini  is  a  graceful  and 
pleasing  bellflower,  elegant  habit,  and  witli  light-shaded 
blue  flowers  depending  from  the  under  sides  of  the  stems, 
and  making  a  pleasing,  slightly  arched  inflorescence.  It  is 
as  at  present  known  some  2^  feet  high,  and  quite  distinct 
from  all  else  in  its  way.  Edraianthus  dalmaticus  was 
excellent,  the  species  being  obviously  i>erfectly  at  liome  in 
the  light  and  deep  sandy  material  at  Woking.  Lupinus  Snow 
Queen  is  very  charming,  and  the  scarlet  Columbines  i-epre- 
sented  by  A.  Skinneri  and  A.  truncata  were  pretty.  Gentiana 
septemflda  is  perliaps  the  finest  representative  of  the 
genus  now  in  flower,  a  plant  of  easy  culture  and  high  merit. 
Inula  glandulosa  and  I.  grandiflora  were  noted  among  showy 
things,  and  of  another  character  Campanula  grandis  alba,  as 
also  the  typical  blue,  together  witli  C.  persicifolia  alba  grandi- 
flora. Showy  and  tall  things,  such  as  Delphiniums  and  Gaillar- 
dias, Were  in  ulniiidancf.  Sidalcea  malvEeflora  was  very  pretty, 
and  is  probably  the  most  distinct  thing  in  this  group.  By 
no  means  an  everyday  plant  this,  and  certainly  far  aVwve 
the  average  in  colour.  There  were  many  other  things  in  this 
group. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  had  a  group  of  all 
the  more  showy  things,  herbaceous  Pseonies  in  great  variety. 
Delphiniums,  and  English  Irises.  Of  the  last -mentioned, 
good  varieties  were  Mont  Blanc,  Blue  Celeste,  and  Erasmus, 
rose-mauve,  were  very  attractive.  One  or  two  very  flue 
Pieouies  are  Duchess  de  Nemours  and  Gloire  de  Douai. 
Sidalcea  Listeri  is  a  pretty  pink  form,  with  deeply-cut 
segments  that  give  a  fringe-like  expression  to  the  flower 
generally.  The  ,golden  Columbine  and  the  ever-welcome 
Delphinium  belladonna  were  other  noticeable  subjects  in 
this  excellent  group  of  flowers. 

The  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  set  up  a  mixed  group  of  various 
things.  The  bulbous  Irises  were  numerous,  English  and 
Spanish,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  kinds,  and  of  the  latter 
we  were  pleased  to  note  a  grand  lot  of  Iris  juncea  and 
I.  Monnieri  in  splendid  bloom,  the  rich  self  golden  of  this 
rendering  it  a  grand  subject  at  anytime:  indeed,  no  verbal 
description  could  do  this  i)lant  justice  unless  we  called  it 
a  giant  form  of  Iris  gigantea  ochroleuca,  with  rich  golden 
yellow  flowers,  surpassing  1.  aurea  in  splendour  and  freedom. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  plant. 

In  the  open,  Me8<»rs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  Hue- 
trained  group  t»f  Ivies,  a  really  splendid  assortment  of  the 
leading  kinds,  for  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded. 

From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  came  several  interesting 
and  rare  things,  notably  Hidalgoa  Wereklei,  a  greenhouse 
climbing  plant  with  orange-scarlet  Dahlia-like  blossoms,  tlie 
central  group  of  stamens  being  conspicuously  high  and 
erect;  Roupellia  grata,  the  "Cream  Fruit,"  with  fragrant 


flowers  of  a  flesh  pink  internally  and  of  a  more  reddish  hue 
externally  ;  it  is  a  stove  climber  from  Sierra  Leone,  with 
Ixora-like  leafage  ;  Cereus  fulgidus,  with  red  orange  flowers  ; 
and  young  cones  of  Araucaria  Bidwilli,' 

Ornithogalum  pyramidale,  pure  white,  very  fine ;  Campa- 
nula pe;  sicifolia  alba  grandiflora  ;  Ixias  in  charming  variety ; 
Gillenia  trifoliata,  a  pretty  plant,  allied  to  Spiriea,  but  with 
white  flowers  on  reddish  wiry  stems;  Pteonies  ;  Pentstemon 
oratus,  a  good  blue  ;  Tr'opa?olum  Leichtlini,  a  new  species, 
witli  rich  orange  flowers,  a  fine  addition  to  the  hardy 
trailing  species;  Heuchera  sanguinea  ;  H.  hrizoides,  very 
pretty  ;  and  H.  zaV»eliana,  a  new  kind  possessing  a  charming 
sliade  of  pink.  Another  striking  plant  was  Centaurea 
dealbata. 

Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House  (gardener, 
Mr.  James  Huds<m),  had  a  flue  set  of  the  hybrid  Nymphfeas 
in  large  tubs.  The  interstices  between  each  tub  were  made 
good  with  waterside  grasses,  rushes,  and  such  like,  the 
Bulrush  forming  a  good  background.  There  were  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  flnest  of  these  Lilies,  the  lovely  Chromatella, 
Marliacea  rosea,  Robinsoni,  Laydeckeri  lilacina,  pygnuea 
helvelola,  &c.,  the  flne  blue  Nymplnea  stellata  being  in 
grand  form. 

Mr.  Hudson  also  showed  handsome  blooms  of  the  new 
Australian  Nymphwa  gigantea,  which  gained  a  ftrst-class 
certificate.  This  is  described  amongst  the  new  and  rare 
plants. 

Fruit  Committee. 

No  awaids  given  for  new  things— Melons,  Tomatoes,  and  a 
Cucumber  being  staged,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  interest,  as 
the  magnificent  collection  of  vegetables  from  Lord  Aldenham. 
Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  Beckett),  were  alone  worth  a  visit, 
and  Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading,  had  a  very  flne  exhibit  of 
Tomatoes  in  pots  laden  with  fruit. 

Mr.  Beckett  staged  nearly  five  dozen  dishes  of  superb 
vegetables.  All  were  of  the  best  possible  description,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  individualise.  There  was  some  splendid 
Tomatoes  in  half-dozen  varieties,  superb  Edwin  Beckett. 
Peas,  a  variety,  given  an  award  the  next  day  at  Chiswick. 
Other  Peas,  such  as  Daisy  and  Early  Morn,  were  well  repre- 
sented, also  the  new  Cucumber  Ideal,  and  flne  Potatoes  in 
variety  ;  good  Turnips  and  Marrows,  Salad  in  variety,  with 
Carrots,  Beet,  Cabbage,  and  perfect  Cauliflowers,  the  whole 
well  deserving  the  gold  medal  awarded. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  staged  a  flne  group  of 
Tomatoes  growing  in  pots,  trained  arch-shaped,  no  less  than 
twelve  distinct  vai'ieties  being  staged.  An  entirely  new 
race— just  the  kinds  for  eating  raw  by  those  who  advise 
Tomatoes  as  a  dessert  fruit— were  Peachblow,  Pomegranate, 
and  Tender  and  True.  The  yellow  varieties  were  interesting, 
and  the  new  Winter  Beauty  was  very  fine,  showing  it  is 
equally  good  for  summer  culture.  Silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal  was  awarded.  A  very  large  number  of  Melons,  some 
fifty  fruits,  were  staged  by  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell  Park, 
Kent  (gardener,  Mr.  Walters).  British  gueen.  Countess, 
Hero  of  Lockinge.  and  others  were  very  good,  but  less  known. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Twickenham,  sent  excellent  early  London 
Cauliflowers,  French  Horn  Carrots,  Globe  Aitichokes,  and 
Nonsuch  Turnips. 

In  the  competitive  classes  at  this  show  fruit  was  not 
staged  in  large  c|uantities.  Strawberries  were  flne,  Mr.  Wells, 
Norton  Hall,  Isleworth,  having  the  best,  Mr.  C.  Sv^'infen- 
Eady  taking  the  premier  award  in  one  class,  and  Mr.  W. 
Cunard  in  another.  Grapes  were  not  numerous.  Miss  Ridge 
Englefleld  having  the  best  Black  Hamburgh  and  the  best 
White  also.  Peaches  were  more  plentiful.  Mr.  Ellis  was 
first.  Hale's  Early  and  the  best  Nectarines  came  from 
Mr.  Cunard. 

Vegetables  were  good,  Mr.  I.  B.  Johnstone,  Kingston 
(gardener,  Mr.  D.  Gibson),  leading  in  all  the  classes  with 
splendid  produce.  There  was  a  strong  competition  in  the 
allotment  holders'  class  and  in  the  cottagers". 

RICHMOND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Messrs,  A.  W.  Young  and  Co.,  Stevenage,  set  up  a  mixed 
group  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  Iris,  Paeunies,  and 
Delphiniums  formed  the  greater  part.  Geums,  Achillea 
mongolica,  and  a  big  bowl  of  Lilium  longiflorum  were  shown 
in  masses.  A  collection  of  small  Cacti  also  came  from  this 
flrm.    (Silver  medal). 

Another  extensive  group  was  that  fiom  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Feltham,  Middlesex.  Among  other  things  the  gnmp  was 
quite  stromr  in  the  Bellflower  family,  such  as  C.  turbinata 
pallida,  C.  Van  Houttei,  and  its  pale  form,  three  forms  of 
C.  garganica,  a  pretty  trailing  kind,  the  large  white  Peach- 
leaved  Bellflower,  and  the  new  double  white  C.  Moerheini 
being  among  the  more  conspicuous.  Of  Lilies  the  handsome 
Browni,  the  most  rare  L.  washingtonianum,  and  L. 
Martagon  dalmatieum.  together  with  L.  Marhan,  L.  Hansoni, 
L.  rubellum,  and  others  made  a  pleasing  array. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Kiebniond,  alsoset  up  a  highly-attractive 
group  in  good-sized,  sensible  bunches  that  gave  evidence  of 
good  culture.  The  flesh  and  white-coloured  Pieonies  were 
very  fine  as  was,  indeed,  Campanulas,  Irises,  and  Sweet 
Peas.     (Silver-gilt  medal). 

Messrs.  Dobbie  showed  Sweet  Peas  well,  their  stand 
comprising  all  the  leading  kinds,  such  as  Duchess  of  York, 
Royal  Rose,  Princess  May,  a  fine  mauve-blue.  Lady  George 
Hamilton,  Maid  of  Honour,  white,  with  mauve  border.  New 
Countess,  and  nuiiiy  more  of  like  degree.  A  few  vases  of 
Heuchera  microidiylU  here  and  there  gave  a  good  relief  to 
the  whole.     Pausies  were  also  fresh  and  good. 

Probably  one  of  the  finest  groups  of  hardy  plants  came 
from  Mr.  Amos  Perry.  Winchmore  Hill.  Some  of  the  finer 
masses  were  Heuchera  sanguinea,  over  2  feet  across,  that 
flne  white  Bellflower  (.'.  backousiana,  then  Hedysarum 
multijugum,  Heleuium  grandicephalum.  Lilium  Colchicum, 
Arnebia  echioides,  and  the  flne  golden  Hippocrep^is  macu- 
lata.  Very  striking  and  picturesque,  too,  was  Arum 
Dracunculus,  Brodia.>a  eoccinnea,  several  Calocliortus,  and 
the  pretty  Heudieia  eruliescens.     (Silver  medal). 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Sons,    Highgate,  had    an 


interesting  set  of  clipped  Box  and  Y'ew  that  attracted  much 
attention.    (Silver  medal). 

ilessrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  had  a  small 
rockery  arrangement  of  good  hardy  things.  A  large  array 
of  Pansies  also  occupied  the  entrance,  and  were  very  showy. 
(Silver  medal). 

Non-competitive  Groups. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  were  awarded  a 
silver-gilt  medal  for  a  noble  group  of  tuberous  Begtmias. 
Another  Hue  group  of  Begonias,  also  wiiming  a  silver-gilt 
medal,  wa.s  staged  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited. 

Ferns  were  well  shown,  and  in  great  variety,  by  Messrs. 
J.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower  Edmonton.  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham,  showed  a  flne  group  of  plants,  including  Sweet 
Peas  in  pots,  Cannas,  Begonias,  Ac,  which  ribtained  a  silver 
gilt  medal.  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  had  a  flne  group  ()f 
miscellaneous  plants,  which  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal. 
Other  similar  exhibits  were  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Putney,  and 
Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Richmond,  both  of  which  obtained  silver- 
gilt  medals  ;  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  who 
were  awartled  a  silver  medal ;  and  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  who  won  a  bronze  medal. 

Messrs.  Robert  Green,  Limited,  Crawford  Street,  W.,  were 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  group  of  small  but  well  coloured 
Crotons,  From  Messrs.  A.  W,  Young  and  Co.,  Stevenage,  came 
a  collection  of  Cactaceous  plants.  A  group  of  flne  ilalmaison 
Carnations,  shown  by  ilessrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfleld,  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal,  while  a  group  of  similar  Carnations, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Sou,  Upper 
Holloway,  N.,  obtained  a  bronze  medal. 
Groups  of  Plants. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  (100 
square  feet)  was  awarded  to  a  very  tastefully  ari-anged  group 
exhibited  by  Mr-.  H.  E.  Fordharn,  Twickenham.  In  the  class 
for  a  smaller  similar  group  the  first  prize  was  taken  by 
Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  East  Sheen  (gardener,  Mr.  Young). 
Specimen  Plants. 

In  the  cla.ss  fur  six  distinct  zonal  Pelargoniums,  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnstone  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Gibba), 
Kingston-on-Thames.  For  six  Ivy -leaved  Pelargoniums, 
Mr.  H.  Little,  Twickenham,  was  first.  In  the  classes  for  six 
show  and  six  fancy  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  was  in  the  first  place. 

For  nine  distinct  Gloxinias,  Mr.  J,  W.  Harker,  J.P.,  Ham 
Common,  was  first.  Mrs.  Couper-Coles,  Twickenham,  was 
first  for  six  distinct  Fuchsias.  Mr.  C.  M.  Bartlett  had  the 
best  distinct  Caladiums.  The  best  six  Liliums  were  sent  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Twickenham.  In  the  class  for  six  Coleus, 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Bartlett ;  while  for 
six  exotic  Ferns,  the  first  place  wasoeeuiiied  liy  !^ir  F.  Wigan, 
Bart.  Mr-.  \V.  Cunard  had  the  be.'^t  specimen  Palm,  ana 
Sir  F.  W'igan  the  best  foliage  plant  (Cycas  revuluta). 
Floral  Arrangements  and  Decorations. 

The  prizes  in  this  section  were  awarded  as  follows:  For  a 
hand  bouipiet,  Mr.  W.  Hayward  ;  for  a  basket  or  Roses,  Miss 
M.  Cintra  ;  for  a  basket  of  cut  flowers  and  foliage,  Miss 
E.  M.  Tebljutt ;  for  table  decorations  (ladies),  Mrs.  Sutton, 
Byfleet,  with  a  pretty  an-angement  of  Carnations  ;  for  table 
decorations  (open).  Miss  H.  E.  Cole  ;  for  six  button-holes, 
Miss  E.  Freshwater,  Twickenham. 
Roses. 

For  forty-eight  varieties  of  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each. 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  were  in  the  first  place 
with  a  splendid  collection,  winning  also  the  Chancellor 
Challenge  Cup.  In  this  class  the  second  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  and  the  third  l>y  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
distinct  Roses,  the  flist  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Son,  the  second  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  and  the  third 
to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co ;  in  that  for  twelve  distinct 
varieties,  the  flist  prize  was  won  by  Messi^s.  D.  Prior  and 
Son,  the  second  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  ai'id  the  third  by  Messrs. 
G.  and.W.  Burch,  Peterborough. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety  (H.  P.),  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.  were  first  with  flne  flowers  of  A.  K.  Williams  ;  in 
that  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  flowers  of  Mme. 
Cusin,  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  were  the  best. 
Richmond  Horticultural  Society  Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  flne  group 
of  their  excellent  strain  of  Gloxinias,  inchiding  Empress, 
Scarlet  Queen,  Duchess  of  Y^ork,  Reading  Scarlet,  White  Her 
Majesty,  &c. 


THE  WILTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
held  their  exhibition  on  the  same  occasion.  A  fine  group 
of  Malmaison  Carnations  came  from  Longford  Castle  in 
fulfilment  of  a  desire  of  the  late  Earl  of  Radnor.  Groups  of 
plants  were  exhibited  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  Mr,  J.  M. 
Trodyne,  Major  Luyd,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bedford,  and  Messi-s. 
W.  H.  Rogers,  Southampton  ;  E.  Ladhams  and  Sons,  Shirley, 
Southampton;  R.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Exeter;  and  Toogood, 
Southampton,  sent  some  very  pretty  groups  or  collections  uf 
various  Floral  gems. 


HHISTOL  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  montlily  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Johns  Parish  Room, 
Redlaml,  on  Thursday  June  2S.  A  good  attendance  was 
presidetl  o\'er  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hancock.  Mr.  W.  Staddon,  of  Cote 
House,  read  the  paper,  which  was  on  the  culture  of  "Straw- 
berries in  Pots."  Ill  his  opening  remarks  he  spoke  of  the 
origin  »if  our  present  varieties,  and  named  several  kinds  he 
thought  most  suitalile  for  forcing,  amongst  them  being 
Ruyat  Sovereign,  which  he  termed  the  Strawberry  of  Straw- 
berries. The  method  of  culture  he  recommended  was  to 
secure  good  runners  as  early  as  possible,  laying  them  in 
small  pots  till  well  rooted,  when  they  should  be  potted 
in  fruiting  pots,  in  a  compost  of  loam,  manure,  with  a  little 
wood  ashes,  the  plants  to  be  kept  in  an  open  situation  until 
moving  to  winter  quarters.  He  urged  great  care  in  heatiim 
and  ventilating  when  housed,  lecoinmending  syringing  and 
feeding.  A  discussion  followed,  and  Mr.  Staddon  was  lieartily 
thanked  for  Ids  paper. 
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Prizes  for  a  disli  of  Stawberries  were  secured  liy  Messrs. 
Boss,  Staddoii,  and  Poole.  Certifieates  of  merit  went  to 
Mr.  Wliite  for  a  Pitcher  Plant,  and  to  Mr.  Poole  for  six 
line  Cauliflowers. 

NATIONAL    ROSE    SOCIETV. 
GKKAT   E.XIIIllITION   AT  SALISIIUKV. 

DouUTI.Kss  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  also  to 
the  Kichniond  and  Southampton  shows  oecurrins  on  the 
same  day,  there  was  not  a  very  large  muster  of  e.vhibitors  on 
this  occasion.  One  missed  such  well-known  ehamrions  as 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  and  Mr.  0.  (.!.  Orpen.  A 
gardener  to  one  of  the  most  noted  amateurs  informed  the 
writer  that  he  had  not  experienced  such  a  season  since  ISM. 
We  do  not  think  this  can  he  generally  true  :  in  fact,  from  what 
we  hear,  Roses  will  be  very  tine  at  theCrystal  Palace,  especially 
since  the  rains.  .According  to  the  number  of  llowers  staged, 
about  IL'On.  exclusive  of  garden  Roses,  this  show  was  only 
about  one-fifth  tlieextentof  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  year. 
Of  course  this  was  some  ten  days  later,  which  makes  a  vast 
difference,  but  one  certainly  expected  to  find  amore  extensive 
display  of  Tea-scented  and  ganien  Roses.  It  was  an  ideal 
day  for  a  Rose  show,  such  a  day  in  which  the  llowers  remain 
in  good  condition  until  the  close.  The  exhibition  was  held 
in  the  grounds  of  tlie  Bishop  s  Palace,  a  most  delightful  spot, 
and  in  near  proximity  the  nolile  cathedral  was  seen  rising 
majestically  from  spacious  and  well-kept  lawns.     Taking 

Thk  Tba  Roses 
lirst,  the  variety  of  which  there  were  most  lilooms  staged 
was  Marie  Van'Houtte  (.il),  followed  by  The  Bride  (37),  and 
Comtesse  de  Nailaillac  (34).  Other  kinds,  of  which  some 
twelve  to  twenty-five  blooms  were  staged,  are  as  follows  : 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardou,  Souvenir  dun  Ami,  Rubens, 
Marechal  Niel,  Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  Ollivier,  Mme. 
Cusin,  Hon.  Edith  GiHord,  Souv.  de  S.  .V.  Prince,  Medea, 
Mamam  Cochet,  Bridesmaid,  Mviriel  Grahame,  and  Mme.  de 
Watteville.  Cerlainlv  the  finest  box  of  blooms  in  the  show 
were  the  dozen  flowers  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  stageil  by  Jlessrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards.    They  were  superb.     Of 

THE   HVURIll   PERPETUALS  ANIJ   HYBRID  TEAS 

Mrs.  \V.  .1.  Grant  was  most  numerously  shown,  theie  being 
sixty-seven  blocmis  staged,  followed  by  .\lfred  K.  \\  illiains 
(2.1).  Of  the  undermentioned  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  Ijluoms 
were  staged,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  White  Lady,  Kaiserni 
Augusta  Victoria,  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  Clara 
Watson,  Mme.  G.  Luizet,  General  .Jacqueminot,  Victor  Hugo, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Horace  Vernet,  Gustave  Piganeau,  La  France, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Caroline  Testout,  Captain  Hayward, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Jlrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Tom  Wood,  Ulster, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

Of  the  New  Exhibition  Roses, 
kinds  not  yet  in  commerce,  Mildred  Grant  and  Alice  Lindsell 
were  shown  in  grand  form,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Mme.  Jules  Grotez,  although  only  five  flowers  were  seen  of 
this  latter. 

There  were  over  100  varieties  of  garden  or  decorative  Roses 
exhibited,  and  of  these  only  some  twenty  kinds  could  be 
termed  old,  the  majority  being  of  coniparatively  modern 
introduction.  We  missed  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
old  garden  Roses,  such  as  Blairi  No.  2,  Coupe  d  Hebe,  the 
white  York  Rose,  the  Crested  Moss,  Celestial,  lehcite 
Parmentier,  Harrisoni.  Moss  De  Meaux,  Flora,  Armosa, 
Ruga,  Bennetts  Seedling,  Ac.  Only  three  blooms  of  that 
grandest  of  all  garden  Roses,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  were 
to  be  seen,  and  not  one  of  Mme.  Abel  Chateney,  Enchantress, 
Marie  d'Orlealis.  or  Gruss  au  Teplitz.  The  most  popular 
were  Gustave  Regis,  eight  bunches ;  Grandiflora  Polyantha 
(8),  W.  A.  Richardson  (7),  Carmine  Pillar  (0),  The  Garland 
(6),  Marquess  de  Salisbury  (6),  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg 
(B),  Papa  Ciontier  (5),  Souvenir  de  C.  Guillot  (:'■),  Camoens  (4), 
Mme.  C.  Guiuoisseau  (4),  Paul's  single  white  (4).  Claire 
Jacquier  (4),  Bardou  Job  (4),  and  three  each  of  Rosa  M\nidi, 
Blanche  Moreau,  Blanc  double  de  Courbet,  Fimbriata,  Thalia, 
L'Ideal,  Mme.  Perrier  Ducher,  Ma  Capucine,  Mme.  Charles, 
Macrantha,  Austrian  Yellow,  and  Rugosa  alba.  Varieties 
that  attracted  most  attention  were  Souvenir  de  Cathei-ine 
Guillot,  Dr.  Rouges,  Fimbriata,  Aglaia,  and  Claire  Jacquier. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Briars 
were  fairly  well  shown,  the  best  on  this  as  on  all  occasions 
being  Lady  Penzance.  A  seedling  from  old  Crimson  Damask, 
shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  appeared  very  promising,  it  distinct 
from  this  old  kind.  Its  llowers  were  i|uite  5  inches  across, 
but  this  might  be  owing  to  extra  vigour  from  young  plants. 
Mr.  Turner  also  exhibited  some  pretty  seedlings  of  Macrantha 
and  Hebes  Lip.  From  the  former  a  warmer  tint  was 
manifest,  and  from  the  latter,  which  was  named  Lady 
Roberts,  there  appeared  a  creamy  tinge.  But  there  is  a 
danger  that  these  so-called  garden  Roses  are  likely  to 
become  too  numerous.  This  idea  was  evidently  In  the 
minds  of  many  who  attended  the  conference.  Those  who 
possess  but  moderate-sized  gardens  would  do  well  to  iilant 
only  the  freest  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  Tea- 
scented  Chinas  and  r.onrbons,  leaving  the  single  and  other 
Roses,  althiuigh  most  lovely  to  the  owners  of  huge  establish- 
ments, where  sutticient  space  is  availalileto  <lo  them  justice. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prize  wiimers  ;— 

In  the  nuvscr\  nu-n  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct, 
there  were  three  competitors,  the  fil-st  prize  going  to  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  Son,  Newtownards,  who  had  a  very  fine  lot 
of  blooms.  .Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  were  second  with  an 
even  lot  of  hlooms. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  nurserymen,  five  competitors  put 
in  an  appearance.  First,  Mr.  G.  Prince.  Oxford  :  second. 
Messi-s.  J.  Burrelland  Co.,  Cambridge.  In  this  exhibit  the 
best  Hybrid  Perpetual  was  found,  namely,  Duchess  of 
Bedfoid,  to  which  the  society's  silver  medal  was  awarded. 
Third,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  and  Co.,  Toniuay. 

For  twenty-four  trebles,  nurserymen,  four  competitors, 
Jlessrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  again  first,  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  and  Co.  second,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  third. 

F'or  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette, 
nurserymen,  there  were  again  (our  coiimetifcns  ijessre.  A. 


Dickson  and  Sons  winning  with  a  fine  lot  of  Ulster,  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  and  Co.  second,  ami  Jlessrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sou  third, 
both  showing  Mrs.  W.  J,  Grant,  of  good  colour  but  lacking 
in  size. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes,  nurserymen, 
only  three  competitors,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  securing  first 
honours,  with  some  splendid  blooms,  among  which  was 
selected  the  best  Tea  in  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  and  to 
which  was  awarded  the  society's  silver  medal.  It  was  a 
marvellous  bloom,  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever  seen. 
We  understand  Mr.  Prince  grows  this  variety  at  the  foot  of 
walls,  some  of  his  plants  being  twenty  years  old.  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  and  Co.  were  second. 

F'or  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  nurserymen,  four  com- 
petitors, Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  was 
first,  and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  second. 

The  class  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than 
three  trusses  each  of  garden  for  decorative  Roses,  arranged 
on  a  space  not  to  exceed  10  feet  by  S  feet,  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  and  deservedly  so,  although  there 
were  only  two  competitors,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  very  fine  collection. 
Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons  were  second  with  a  beautiful 
lot,  but  not  ((Uite  so  well  arranged. 

For  eighteen  distinct  garden  or  decorative  Roses,  nursery- 
men, there  were  four  competitors,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  placed 
first  with  a  lovely  collection,  Mr.  G.  Prince  a  close  second. 
For  three  trusses  <.)f  any 

New  SEEDtiNO  Rose  or  Si'ORT, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  exhibited  a  variety  named 
Alice  Lindsell,  which  we  understood  had  been  awarded  a 
gold  medal,  but  tlie  card  had  not  bee'n  placed  on  the  box 
when  our  reporter  left.  Possibly  this  variety  will  be  seen  at 
theCrystal  Palace.  Mr.  G.  Prince  received  a  card  of  com- 
mendation Un-  a  single  H.P.  Rose  named  Belle  Fleur,  of  a 
rosy  scarlet  colour. 

The  class  for  Teas  or  Noisettes  in  trebles,  open  to  nursery- 
men or  amateurs,  brought  only  two  competitors.  Mr.  G. 
Prince  staged  twelve  varieties,  hut  he  accidentally  omitted  to 
enter  or  this  lot  would  certainly  have  been  first,  as  it  was 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  were  placed  first,  and  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Sons  second. 

For  twelve  hlooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette,  open  to  nursery- 
men or  amateurs,  Mr.  Prince  was  unfortunate  again  in  an 
error  as  to  entering.  His  box  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  was 
very  beautiful.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  first  with 
a  dozen  magnificent  blooms  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  a  kind  that 
will  certainly  be  seen  and  heard  of  for  many  years  to  come. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  second. 

F'or  twelve  single  Roses,  open  to  nurserymen  or  amateurs, 
three  exhibits,  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons  were  first,  Mr,  C. 
Turner  second. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Briar  Roses,  in  nine  distinct 
varieties,  open  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  Messrs.  G. 
Cooling  and  Sons  were  first,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co. 
second. 
The  following  classes  were  for  .\mateurs  only  :— 
For  twelve  blorims  distinct,  open  to  all  amateur  .  The 
first  a  gold  medal  and  iL.i.  The  first  prize  went  to  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemheiton.  Havering-atle-Bower,  Romford,  for  a 
very  beautiful  lot  of  blooms.  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray  secured 
second  prize,  and  the  Rev.  Foster-Melliar  third.  In  this 
last  collection  the  society's  medal  was  awarded  to  La 
France  for  the  best  H.  T.  The  Rev.  E.  Pendierton  was  also 
first  in  the  class  open  to  all  amateurs,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  plants  they  grow,  and  also  for  six  trebles. 

In  the  class  twelve  blooms  distinct,  open  only  to  growers 
of  less  than  1000  plants  of  varieties  in  National  Rose  Society's 
catalogue  of  exhibition  Roses,  there  was  only  one  exhibit, 
viz..  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  Finchley,  who  was  first. 

For  six  blooms,  open  only  to  growers  of  less  than  600  plants, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer.  Hertford,  first,  with  a  capital  lot 
of  blooms,  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Smith.  Melford  Lodge,  Muswell 
Hill,  second,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  Warminster,  third. 

For  fcnir  trebles,  one  exhibit  only,  first  prize,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cook. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Teas  or  Noisettes, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  first,  with  Caroline  Testout,  Miss 
Butt  second,  with  Mme.  J.  Pereire. 

Prince  .Memorial  Cup 
for  eighteen  blooms,  Teas  or  Noisettes,  open  to  ail  amateurs, 
was  won  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray,  Bath,  who  put  up  a  very  fair 
lot  of  blooms,  in  which  was  the  Jlaman  Cochet,  awarded  the 
society's  medal  as  the  best  Tea  in  the  amateur  classes.  The 
Rev.  Foster-Melliar  second. 

For  twelve  blooms,  Teas  or  Noisettes,  one  exhibit,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first,  and  for  six  blooms  to 
growei-s  of  less  than  200  Teas  or  Noisettes,  four  exhibits, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer  first,  and  Jlr.  Ernest  Smith  second. 

For  six  trebles,  Teas  or  Noisettes,  open  to  all  amateurs,  one 
exhibit,  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray  first. 

In  the  class  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes,  anyone  variety,  open 
to  all  amateurs,  two  exhibits,  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray  first,  with 
The  Bride,  very  fine. 

Garden  or  decorative  Roses,  twelve  distinct,  not  less  than 
three  trusses  of  each,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  first. 

For  six  distinct  garden  Roses,  not  less  than  three  trusses 
of  each,  two  exhibits,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Berkhampstead  first, 
Mr.  S.  Smith  second. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  to  be  seen  three 
lovely  single  Teas  from  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  named 
Irish  Beauty,  Irish  Glory,  and  Irish  .Modesty,  and  the  pretty 
I'na  and  Royal  Scarlet  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 
Conference. 
At  three  o'clock  a  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace  to  listen  to  a  paper  by  Miss  Jekyll, 
author  of  "  Wood  and  Garden,"  entitled  "The  best  methods 
of  employing  some  Roses  for  garden  decoration.  " 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  a  vice-president  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  Among  those 
present  were  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Mr.  E.  Mawley.  lion, 
secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson,  G.  L,  Paul,  G.  Buiiyard,  0.  Cooling,  and  others. 


Before  calling  upon  Mr.  Mawley  to  read  Miss  Jekyll's 
paper,  the  chairman  said  how  pleased  he  was  to  see  so  much 
interest  being  taken  in  the  decorative  garden  Rose,  ilany 
years  ago  lie  exhibited  a  box  of  very  old  Roses  culled  from 
his  grand motlier's  garden,  and  labelled  them  Grandmother's 
Roses.  Most  of  them  were  so  c>ld  that  he  did  not  even  know 
their  names.  Jlr.  Mawley  said  he  was  extremely  sorry  Miss 
Jekyll  was  unable  to  be  present  in  pereon.  The  paper  was 
listeneii  to  with  much  attention,  and  at  the  conclusion  the 
chairman  invited  a  discussion  thereon. 

Mr.  G.  Buuyard,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  early,  said  that 
he  entirely  agreed  with  all  that  Miss  Jekyll  had  said,  but  he 
considered  that  the  public  should  visit  nurseries  and  public 
gardens  in  order  that  they  might  see  for  themselves  the 
uses  to  which  such  Roses  could  be  put.  He  thought  that 
there  was  a  great  future  for  the  increasing  Wichuriana 
tribe,  and  for  pergolas  what  could  be  more  lovely  than 
Aglaia,  Thalia,  &c.  He  said  that  he  was  glad  the  National 
Rose  Society  manifested  such  a  catholic  spirit  in  encouraging 
the  cultivation  of  decorative  Roses.  He  felt  sure  that  this 
society  did  m^t  desire  to  heap  up  money,  its  object  being  to 
encourage  Rose  growing  in  all  its  various  branches. 

Jlr.  G.  Cooling  said  that  if  the  public  could  be  taught  how 
to  prune,  or,  rather,  how  not  to  prune,  these  free-growing 
Roses,  so  that  they  could  obtain  a  mass  of  blossom  as  they 
undoubtedly  would  do  by  leaving  them  alone,  that  their 
culture  would  become  much  more  extended. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Paul  was  doubtful  if  the  pruning  of  these  Roses 
could  be  taught  (.ither  than  by  ocular  demonstration,  feu-  one 
kind  re<|Uired,  perhaps,  half  pruning,  another  not  at  all,  and 
some,  perhaps,  a  little  of  both.  He  questioned  whether  the 
Wichuriauas  would  become  such  a  boon  as  some  anticipated. 
If  used  as  ground  trailers  there  would  be  the  troulilescune 
weeds  to  contend  with.  He  thought  that  the  greatest  want 
among  garden  Roses  was  a  true  perpetual  character.  If  we 
could  only  endow  many  iif  the  kinds  that  are  now  lovely  for 
a  short  time  only  with  a  perpetual  fiowering  character,  a 
great  advance  would  be  made  and  their  popularity 
considerably  extended. 

Mr.  Mawley  thou.'ht  that  the  weak  point  about  so  many 
of  the  autumnal  blouniing  Climbing  Roses  was  that  they 
were  not  aVisolutely  hardy.  If  we  could  only  have  a  per- 
petual fiowering  Dundee  Rambler  or  a  FelicitiS  Perpetue 
what  delightful  gardens  we  should  have.  He  would  like  to 
see  nurserymen  assist  in  the  production  of  such  ideal  Roses. 
He  desired  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Jekyll  for  the 
excellent  paper  that  had  been  read  that  afternoim.  The 
writer  possessed  such  a  keen  instinct  for  form  and  cohuiring. 
He  could  see  perfectly  well  what  delightful  visions  Miss 
Jekyll  had  in  regard  to  these  garden  Roses,  and  he  was  sure 
that  those  present  would  he  grateful  for  the  inspiriting 
manner  in  which  she  had  dealt  with  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance. 

Mr.  Dickson,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  that 
Miss  Jekyll  had  overlooked— or,  perhaps  he  should  say,  failed 
to  mention— the  important  Rugosa  Roses.  He  said  in  this 
tribe  we  had  beautiful  fiowers,  beautiful  foliage,  and  showy 
heps.  He  thought  that  by  crossing  the  Austrian  Briar 
Harrisiuii  with  them  much  good  would  result. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  said  that  to  see  these  garden 
Roses  of  the  free  clambering  habit  in  their  full  beauty  one 
must  have  extensive  grounds.  It  was  no  use  attempting  to 
restrict  them,  or  one  wtaild  obtain  no  blossom  at  all.  He 
instanced  Polyantha  grandiflora  taking  possession  of  a  shrub 
so  much  that  it  had  killed  the  shrub.  To  ensure  free 
blooming  of  this  and  other  Roses  of  like  nature,  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  should  be  looked  after  in  August.  This  could  be 
done  by  thinning  the  -.iiowths,  in  some  cases  bending  them, 
so  that  well-hardened  wood  was  secured,  or  no  good  results 
would  he  obtained  the  next  year.  I'nless  one  had  ample 
space  for  such  Roses  his  advice  would  be— don't  plant  them. 
Mr.  Challis,  a  resident  of  Salisbury,  said  he  did  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  speakers  that  we  needed  altogether 
perpetual  flowering  Climbing  Roses.  He  thought  that 
it  would  become  monotonous  to  always  see  one  particular 
tree-stump,  arbour,  or  fence  always  in  bloom.  His  idea  was 
that  summer  blooming  and  autumnal  flowering  climbers 
could  be  planted  alternately,  so  that  there  would  not  be 
that  total  cessation  of  blossom  which  some  of  those  present 
deplored.  Personally,  he  would  not  appreciate  so  much 
some  of  the  20  feet  high  Climbing  Roses,  Bennett's  Seedling 
and  others,  that  were  now  so  beautiful  upon  old  trees  in 
his  garden,  if  he  did  not  know  that  their  blossoming  was  of  a 
very  transient  nature. 


WINDSOR    ROSE    SHOW. 

Excellent  Display. 

The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Windsiu-,  Eton,  and 
District  Rose  and  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the 
grounds  of  Windsor  Castle  on  June  30,  and  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  yet  organised.  The  entries  were  both 
numerous  and  of  good  iiuality.     The 

Nt)N-COMPETITIVE    EXHIBITS 

formed  a  leading  feature,  and  included  choice  Orchids  from 
Baron  Schroder;  Pelargoniums.  Roses,  and  Strawberries  from 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough ;  Hardy  Flowers  from  Messrs.  J'eitch, 
Messrs.  Barr,  and  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill  ;  Sweet 
Peas  from  Mr.  Eckford,  Mr.  Eric  Such,  of  Maidenhead, 
and  Messrs.  Hinton  Bros.,  Warwick  ;  Lilies,  Calochorti,  &c., 
from  .Messrs.  Wallace,  Colchester;  Hardy  Shruljs  from 
Messrs.  Russell,  Richmond;  Carnations  from  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush:  and  Koscs  from  .Messrs.  Jackman.  Messrs.  Titt  and 
.Sun  and  Ml•^sl■.5.  Smith  I'.ros.,  both  of  Windsor,  exhibited 
beautiful  cut  Hower  deviations,  and  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  respectively. 

Competitions. 

Lady  Pigott,  Wexliam  Park,  Slough,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  a  group  of  plants,  arranged  for  efi'ect,  and  Mr.  N.  L. 
Cohen  second.  The  winning  collection  contained  Bamboos, 
(.•arnalions,  Francoas,  Lilies,  Ac  and  was  pleasingly  set 
together. 
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THE    GARDEN. 


[July   7,  1900. 


Hkr  Majesty's  Cup. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson,  of  Newtownards,  gained  first  prize 
in  the  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  single  ti'usses,  and  also 
the  Queen's  Cup,  presented  by  Her  Majesty,  if  won  three 
years  in  succession  by  the  same  competitor  to  become  his 
property.  Conspicuous  in  this  stand  was  a  new  Rose- 
Mildred  Grant— and  also  I'lrich  Brunner  and  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillae.  Tlie  second  award  fell  to  Mr.  15.  A.  Cant,  and  the 
third  to  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester.  The  last-men- 
tioned exhibit  contained  a  fine  bloom  of  Horace  Vernet  that 
gained  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  show. 

Some  beautiful  bunches  of  garden  Roses  were  shown  in  the 
class  for  eighteen  of  these,  not  less  than  three  trusses  to  a 
bunch.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  took 
the  first  prize,  and  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath,  were 
second.  In  the  formers  stand  were  Carmine  Pillar, 
Polyantha  granditlora,  Camenns,  &c. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Ntwtownards,  were  again  placed  first 
in  theclasses  for  twelve  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each  ;  for 
eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct  single  trusses  ;  and 
twelve  single  trusses  of  any  H.  P.  or  H.  T.     In 

The  Amateurs  Classes 
Mr.  Colin  Romaine  gained  first  honours  for  eighteen  distinct 
single  trusses,  and  also  the  challenge  bowl,  presented  by 
Mr.  B.  Cant.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemi^erton,  in  the  class  fur 
twenly-four  distinct  single  trusses,  took  first  prize.  There 
were  good  blotmis  of  Her  Majesty  aiul  A.  K.  Williams. 

For  twelve  distinct  single  trusses,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
was  again  successful  in  obtaining  the  first  prize.  Tlie  first 
award  for  six  single  trusses  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  fell  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Munt  fur  fine  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae. 
One  of  these  also  gained  the  silver  medal  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  for  the  best  hUmm  in  the  show  exhibited  by  an 
amateur. 

Lady  PIggott  and  Captain  Karwell  were  the  chief  in-ize 
winners  in'  the  class  fur  pot  plants,  and  Lady  Mary  Currie 
and  Mr.  F.  Baxter  fur  table  jilants. 

One  tent  was  devoted  solely  to  dinner  table  decorations, 
and  several  exceedingly  tasteful  arrangements  were  there 
Miss  Gee,  whose  talile  was  effectively  decorated  witli  Pink 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Sinilax,  and  Gypsophila,  won  first 
honours. 

Several  excellent  dishes  of  fruit  were  exhibited.  Particu- 
larly fine  were  the  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries,  shown  liy 
Mr.  G.  Bulteel,  that  gained  first  prize  in  the  class  for  two 
dishes  of  this  fruit. 

Black  and  White  Grapes  were  well  staged,  the  first  prize 
for  both  kinds  going  to  Miss  Ridge. 

ROYAL  HORTICT'LTl'RAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee,  June  19. 

Rose  leaven,  dismsi'il.  -i>ome  leaves  sent  by  Rev.  H.  C. 
Brewster,  of  South  Kilscy  Rectory,  were  attacked  by  an 
a?cidium.  Mr.  Pluwiigbt  rejwrts  that  it  is  "  The  (.ecidiospore 
of  Phragnii'liiim  subcurticatum,  formerly  called  Uredo  etfusa, 
pimtui-  or  niinjatinn  of  ()lder  writers.  These  (ccidiospores 
are  ofl<-Ti  incyt-d  niion  by  .some  mites,  as  in  the  present  case, 
wliich  becomes  tinged  with  the  orange  colour  of  the  spores, 
which  they  eat.  On  some  of  the  leaves  the  uredospoi'es  are 
l)cginniiig  to  appear. 

J'niatorrop,  ,lr/rrtirr.  Mr.  F.  H.  Kettle,  of  King's  Ford, 
Culclu'stci,  foi  \v;irdr(l  samples,  of  which  he  writes:  "The 
Potato  (.-roll  in  tbis  ilistrict  is  a  very  uneven  one,  and  various 
reasons  are  suggested  for  it."  The  specimens  sent  are 
Bressee's  Prolific,  and  they  are  typical  of  plenty  of  others  in 
the  store-room.  The  samples  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  A. 
Sutton,  who  reports  as  fullows  ; — 

"  In  reply  to  your  entpiiry,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  F.  H. 
Kepple  is  by  no  means  singular  in  his  experience  of  Potatoes 
coming  up  very  unevenly  this  season.  M'"e  hear  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  that  such  is  the  case,  and  all  varieties 
appear  to  be  suff^ering  more  or  less  from  the  same  cause. 
Professor  Gordon,  of  the  Cheshire  Agricultural  and  Hoiti- 
cultural  School,  Holmes  Chapel,  wrote  to  me  .recently  on 
the  same  subject,  saying  that  many  of  his  Potatoes  had  only 
formed  very  weak  spindly  sprouts,  no  thicker  than  a  knitting 
needle,  and  there  were  a  great  many  blanks  in  his  crop  ;  and 
his  experience  is  the  same  as  ours,  that  many  of  the  tubers 
are  quite  sound  and  hard  in  the  ground  where  they  have 
made  the  thin  weakly  sprouts  complained  of. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  tubers  which  were  'boxed,'  and 
very  carefully  siuouted  before  being  planted,  are  just  as 
much  affected  as  those  which  were  planted  before  any 
sprouts  were  made  t»y  the  sets. 

•'  Another  interesting  fact  noticed  on  comparing  the  many 
hundreds  of  samples  in  our  trial  grounds  is  that  the  only  case 
where  Potatoes  liavc  started  well,  with  strong  and  healthy 
growth,  are  those  which  were  grown  last  year  in  Scotland, 
where  the  climate  and  soil  are  comparatively  moister  than 
in  England. 

"  The  only  conclusion  I  can  arrive  at  is  that  in  consequence 
of  the  excessive  drought  last  year  the  Potatoes  ripened 
prematurely,  and  owing  to  this  the  sets  are  not  able  to 
develop  a  healthyand  viguruus  growth  this  year.  We  find 
this  especially  the  case  with  Potatoes  which  were  grown  last 
year  on  hot  gravelly  soils.  The  tubers  affected  with  us  in 
many  cases  produced  shoots  at  the  crown  of  the  set,  but 
these  died  off,  and  the  later  growth  is  being  made  from 
weakly  shoots  put  forth  by  the  side  buds  or  eyes  near  the 
stem  end  of  the  set. 

"  I  can  think  of  no  possible  remedy,  and  certainly  in  our 
experience  we  can  remember  no  season  when  crops  were 
similarly  affected  on  so  large  a  scale. 

"Mr.  H.  S.  Dane,  of  Woodfall  Hall.  Huyton,  Liverpool, 
mentioned  at  the  York  show  that  his  crop  was  suffering  in 
the  same  manner,  and  he  had  sent  tubers  to  Professor 
Marshall  Ward  for  examination,  and  would  let  us  know 
his  reply." 

Carnations  d«ca?/mfif.— Plants  which  had  decayed  at  the 
base  were  received  from  Mr.  R.  Keeble,  of  the  Pines,  Horsall, 
Woking.      Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  reports  upon  them  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  not  an  uiiconnncui  occurrence  to  find  that  Carnations 
grown  under  artificial  conditions  will  die  as  the  example 


enclosed  has  done.  There  is  no  disease,  the  roots  have  died 
owing  to  over- watering,  or  else,  probably,  the  i>lants  were 
allowed  Ut  liecome  overdry  ;  in  this  case  the  delicate  ro(»t 
hairs  are  desiccated,  and  thus  rendered  useless.  Too  much 
water  is  then  penned  in,  which  makes  matters  worse.  All 
plants  suffer  from  this,  and  some  die.  Moreover,  the  dried 
peaty  soil  is  unsuitable  for  Carnations.  In  my  own  large 
collection  I  lose  a  few  every  year ;  the  roots  perish  ivom 
some  cause  nut  always  easily  determinable,  but  I  regard  it 
as  a  matter  of  watering.  The  use  of  artificial  manure  in  the 
soil  will  cause  deatlis  in  Carnations  when  grown  in  flower 
pots.     I  di'upped  the  use  of  it  because  of  this." 

GrapcH  scaiiieiL —M.v.  H.  Pethick,  Trewartha,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  sent  samples,  upon  which  Mr.  Douglas  reports  as 
follows  :  "  The  Grapes  sent  are  scalded,  caused  by  insufficient 
ventilation,  and.  probably,  too  much  moisture  in  the  house. 
It  occurs  if  the  Grapes  are  entirely  shaded  by  the  leaves,  and 
the  Grape  that  suffers  most  from  scalding  is  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling.  The  vine  may  be  fiourishing  in  every  respect,  but 
tliat  does  not  matter;  and  it  always  ha]iitens  when  the 
berries  have  just  passed  through  tlic  stoning  period  previous 
to  colouring.  While  stoning  is  going  on.  that  is,  the  harding 
of  the  seeds,  the  berries  do  not  increase  in  size— they  remain 
stationary  f(U'  five  or  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
seeds  have  ctmie  to  their  full  development,  and  the  berries 
increase  rajiidly  in  size.  This  is  the  time  that  scalding  will 
liappen.  It  can  easily  be  prevented  by  throwing  open  the 
ventilators  to  their  full  extent  in  hut  weather;  ventilation 
to  a  less  extent  should  also  be  given  at  night.  I  must  also 
add  that  the  berries  will  scald  even  if  the  sun  does  not 
touch  them. 

Rose,  can'e(jated.—Mr.  G.  Rawlings  sent  specimens  of  Rose 
leaves  variously  spotted  with  yellow,  some  leaflets  lieing 
entirely  yellow-orange  in  colour.  He  writes  as  follows  : 
"The  leaves  sent  arc  from  a  tree  of  Baroness  Rothscliild, 
a  portion  of  which  came  variegated  last  year.  I  budded  a 
few  buds  on  some  named  varieties,  from  which  those  sent 
have  been  cut.  They  are  much  more  highly  coloured  than 
those  on  the  original  tree." 

Pears,  hlacfcened. — Some  fi'uit  decayed,  black,  and  attacked 
tiy  fungi  were  sent  to  Dr.  W.G.  Smith  for  examination.  They 
were  received  from  Rev.  H.  W.  Fletcher,  Bicker  Vicarage, 
Boston. 

FUUIT  AN]"  VEfiKTABLK  COMMITTEE  AT  CHISWICK,  JUNE  2S. 

Pea  and  Lettuce  Trial. 

Suine  thiiteen  members  met  at  Chiswick  to  examine  Peas 
aufl  Lettuces.  The  former  were  none  too  far  advanced,  only 
a  few  were  ready,  but  all  had  made  a  good  growth,  and 
looked  well,  some  being  remarkable  foi' their  heavy  cropping. 
Awards  of  merit  went  to  the  following  : — 

Eihrin  Berkett.—A  fine  type  and  very  handsome  pods, 
averaging  nine  to  eleven  seeds  in  a  pod,  ueep  green,  ancl 
distinct  marrow  flavour;  the  pods  are  dark  green,  covered 
with  bloom.  A  splendid  exhibition  variety  and  a  continuous 
cropper,  which  makes  it  more  valuable.  Height,  4ft.,  and  of 
robust  growth. 

S/iarpe's  Nonsuch. ^A\so  a  beautiful  early  Pea;  nine  to 
eleven  large  seeds  in  a  pod.  A  long  curved  pod,  green, 
of  mai'row  flavour,  and  a  remarkable  heavy  cropper,  one  that 
bears  a  long  time.  It  grows  5  feet  in  height,  and  is  of  great 
excellence.     From  Messrs.  Sharpe,  Lincolnshire. 

The  Major.— A  very  heavy  cropper,  thick  pod,  and  tightly 
packed  with  seeds.  A  5-foot  variety  and  of  good  flavour. 
An  excellent  Pea  where  large  quantities  are  needed  (jn 
account  of  its  bearing  so  close  to  the  soil.     Early  variety. 

Lettuces. 

Malta.— A  very  fine  Cabbage  Lettuce,  not  new  but  an 
improved  type  of  the  old  ;  the  plant  forms  a  compact  heart, 
leaves  fringed  pale  green.  A  good  Lettuce  for  summer 
culture.     From  Messrs.  Harrison,  Leicester. 

All  Year  Round,— Also  an  old  but  good  variety.  This  was 
sent  under  the  name  of  Harrison's  Improved,  but  the  com- 
mittee gave  the  award  to  the  strain,  it  being  an  excellent 
one,  with  beautiful  compact  heart.  A  fine  type  of  this  old 
but  good  Lettuce.     From  IMessrs.  Harrison. 

Orchid  Committee,  July  3. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  large  and  interesting 
gi'oup  of  Orchids.  In  the  centre  uf  the  back  row  was  a  finely 
flowered  plant  of  Oucidium  macranthum,  on  each  side  lieing 
good  varieties  uf  La^lia  purpurata.  L.  Digbyana  was  also 
represented  by  a  specimen  with  five  flowers.  Epidendrum 
vitellinura  majus  with  two  racemes  of  unusually  large 
flowers.  Cypripediunis  included  fine  specimens  of  C.  super- 
biens,  C.  lawrenciana  and  C.  mastersiana,  Cattleya  Mendeli, 

C.  Warneri,  and  C.  Warscewiczi  were  very  prominent.  The 
hylmdsinchidedgood  varieties  of  Lajlio-Cattleya  Canhamiana 
{Mossifc  and  purpurata),  and  the  white  sepal  and  petaled 
variety  L.-C.  Canhamiana  alba,  L.-C.  Wellsiana  (purjnirata 
and  Triana.')  shows  the  intermediate  characters  of  the  parent. 
In  shape  the  Ladia  parent  preiiominates.  L.-C.  Eximia 
(Warneri  and  purpurata)  with  splashed  petals.  Epiphronites 
Veitchi  (sophronites  granditlora  and  E.  radicnns)  with  three 
racemes  of  fiowers.  The  Disas  included  D.  Clio  (Veitehi  and 
grandifiora),  the  petals  deep  rosy-pink,  the  sepal  pale  rosy- 
lilac.  D.  Kewensis  (tripetaloides  and  grandifloiu)  with  rosy- 
lilac  flowers,   spotted    with    reddisli  jiurplt-  on   the    sepal. 

D.  Veitchi  (racemosa  and  grandifiora).  witli  deeii  rosy  crimson 
petal  and  deep  lilac  lip,  is  the  must  attractive  of  the  set. 
Tlnniia  Veitchi  superba  liad  larger  fiowers  than  the  type, 
but  not  so  fine  in  colour  as  some  varieties  we  have  previously 
seen.  Lycastes,  Odontoglossums,  and  other  interesting 
Orchids  wei-e  also  included.  A  silver-gilt  Floral  medal  was 
awarded. 

Mr.  J.  Potter,  Elmwood  Park,  Croydon  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Yuung),  sent  Cattleya  granulosa  Buyssoniaua,  a  distinct 
variety  with  clear  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  Odunto- 
glossum  crispum  Lady  Jane,  adistinct  variety  with  brownish 
markings  on  the  petals  in  way  of  O.  c.  Oakfield  Sunrise. 

Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford 
(gardenei-,  Mr.  .1.  Davis),  sent  Cypripedium  Curtisio- 
prtL'stans  having  the  intermediate  characters  of  the  present 
species. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Hollington,  Furty  Hill,  Enfield  (gardener,  Mr.  E. 
Ayliug),  sent  a  Cypripedium  under  the  name  of  C.  General 
French  (Swainanum  and  bellat\Uum).  This  cross  had  been 
previously  named  from  a  plant  raised  in  this  establishment, 
and  certificated  as  C.  William  Lloyd. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crawshay,  Rosefleld,  Sevenoaks,  sent  Cattleya 
Mendeli  Rosefleldiense,  a  jiretty  splashed  petaled  variety  and 
a  dark  fonn  of  Lielia  tenelnosa. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe  sent  the  I'osy-purple  Broughtonia 
sanguinea  with  two  racemes,  which  was  awarded  a  Botanical 
certificate. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Cuckney  sent  a  pan  of  Ophyrs  apifera  (the  Bee 
Orchid). 

Sir  F.  Wigan  sent  the  yellow  variety  of  Licliu-Cattleya 
Wigani;e.  and  a  natural  hybrid  Sobralia  in  way  of  S.  Veitchi. 

Mr.  J.  Culman.  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  sent  a  good  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling,  Bingley,  Yorkshire,  sent  a  fine  raceme 
of  Dendrobium  Calceolus. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  Enfield,  had  three 
distinct  varieties  of  the  light  section  of  Cattleya  Mossise. 

Floral  Comsiittee  ani>  Cosipetitive  Classes  for  Roses. 

A  lovely  collection  of  Delphiniums,  Gaillardias,  &c.,  from 
Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport.  Somerset,  was  awarded  a  silver 
Flora  medal  ;  so  also  was  a  beautiful  group  uf  liardy  fiowers, 
sliuwn  by  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants.  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  staged  a  very  pretty  group  of  good  hardy  flowers, 
which  obtained  a  silver  Banksian.  Another  fine  collection 
of  hardy  flowers  was  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
Feltham,  and  included  many  good  Saxifrages  and  Lilies. 
This  also  obtained  a  silver  Banksian  medal.  A  lovely  group 
of  similar  flt)wers  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
King  Street,  Cuvent  Garden,  and  was  awarded  a  silver 
Banksian  medal. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers),  Belvoir 
Castle,  Grantham,  exhiluted  a  fine  collection  of  UK)  distinct 
hardy  flowers,  which  the  committee  awarded  a  luonze  Flora 
medal. 

Mr.  P.  Waterer,  Falkland,  Kent,  staged  an  excellent 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  for  which  he  obtained  a  bronze 
Flora  medal.  A  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  was  also  sent 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  (.'belsea.  Messrs.  H.  Youngand 
Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  a  collection -iif  very  pretty  new  Pinks. 

Messrs  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  staged  a  beautiful 
group  of  Roses  in  great  variety,  which  deservedly  obtained 
a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Hampton,  had 
a  stand  of  buttonhole  Roses. 

A  very  fine  group  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons.  Swanley,  and  obtained  a 
silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  Hudson).  Gunners- 
bury  House.  Acton,  M'..  sent  five  varieties  of  blue  Nymphseas 
for  comparison.  From  Mr.  C.  B.  Powell,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
came  Lilium  dalhansoni.  Rose  Diana  Bulteel  was  sent  b> 
Mrs.  Bulteel.  Sefton  Park,  Slough.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Downes)  sent  a  fine  Rose,  Duchesse 
d'Auerstadt.  Fnmi  Mr.  J.  B.  Fortescue  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Rogers),  Maidenhead,  came  Anchusa  italica  cadestinus, 
A.  i.  supei'ba,  and  Iris  purpuiea  aurea. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  sent  sevei-al  plants  of  a 
pretty  Sweet  William,  Pink  Beauty.  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
aiul  Sons  sent  Amlroineda  sjieriitsa  eassiiiicfolia,  Polygonum 
chinense,  Cystisiis  sehipkaensis,  Clematis  recta,  Kosa  wichu- 
riana  varie^uata,  Magnutia  maerophylla,  innl  Oeutzia  cali- 
fornica.  From  Messrs.  P^.  \\'allace  and  Co.,  Cnldu-ster,  came 
Heuchera  brizoides  ;  also  from  Mr.  A.  Perry,  Wineliuiore  Hill, 
N..  who  also  sent  Phlox  glaberiiuia,  Phyngium  Hourgatti, 
Campanula  puloides,  and  Sedum  kamsciiaticum.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Lady 
Battersea.  Trachelium  cteruleum  and  Heliotrope  Lord 
Roberts  were  sent  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford. 
From  Jlessrs.  G.  Boyes  and  Co.,  Leicester,  came  a  fine 
yellow  Carnation,  Lord  Roberts.  Some  good  sprays  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley.  Fortin's  variety,  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Laxton 
Bros.,  Bedford.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  sent  Polemonium 
confertum  mellitum  and  Hedysarum  muUijugum.  From 
Messrs.  Kelway  came  blooms  of  Gaillardia  San  T<)y,  and 
Delphiniums  Lilla  Mayo,  Dolabra,  anrl  Doiotli\  Daniel.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner.  Slough,  sent  Roses  La<ly  wiute  and  Lady 
Roberts,  a  seedling  crimson  Damask  Rose,  and  Coreopsis 
giandifiora  superba.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Southampton,  staged 
a  small  group  of  tlie  single  Rose  Reine  Blanche  and  some 
Pinks,  for  which  he  obtained  a  bronze  Flora  medal. 

The  prizes  in  the  competitive  Ruse  classes  were  awarded 
as  follows  :— In  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were  first  with  a  fine 
collection,  including  good  blooms  of  Marie  Baumann, 
Ernest  Metz,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Helen  Keller ;  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  was  sec(md. 

For  eighteen  distinct  single  trusses,  amateurs,  the  first 
place  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Haywood,  Reigate,  whose  collection 
included  Xavier  Olibo,  ilrs.  Sharnian  Crawford,  S.  Marie 
Rodocanachi,  and  others.  In  a  similar  open  class  .Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough,  was  first,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons, 
Bath,  second.  For  twelve  distinct  varieties  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook, 
Torrington  Park,  Finchley,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a 
nice  collection,  including  Jlrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Captain  Hay  ward, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  others.  The  seconil  place 
was  shared  by  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Melliar,  Sprou^diton  Kectory, 
Ipswich,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Landon,  Brentwood.  Fur  six  distinct 
varieties  the  first  place  was  taken  by  Miss  B.  H.  Langton, 
Hendon,  N.W.,  with  Captain  Haywood,  Marquise  Litta, 
Mrs.  W.  J.Grant,  La  France,  «tc.,  Mr.  R.  W.  Cook,  Stone- 
bridge  Park,  N.W.,  taking  the  second  place. 

In  the  class  hu'  nine  blooms  of  one  variety,  Mrs.  Haywood 
was  first  with  fine  bliKmis  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Mr.  P.  G.  C. 
Burnand  was  second  with  Mrs.  S.  G.  S.  Crawford.  For  six 
blooms  of  one  variety  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cook  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 

For  eighteen  trusses  of  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  the 
first  place  was  taken  by  Jlr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  wlu)se  collection 
included  fine  blooms  of  vSouvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mine. 
Hoste,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardoii,  Ac;  the  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  Foster  Melliar.    For  eighteen  distinct 
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tnisses— Teas  and  Noisettes— tlie  first  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  and  the  second  liy  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  S»in.  For  twelve  trusses  of  the  same  classes  (not  less 
than  nine  varieties)  Mr.  E.  M.  Betlunie.  Hnrsham.  was  first, 
and  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Downside,  Leatherliead,  second. 

In  the  class  for  six  single  trusses,  not  less  than  four 
varieties,  tlie  first  prize  was  taken  by  ilr.  G.  A.  Hammond, 
and  the  second  hy  Mr.  H.  P.  Landon,  Brentwood.  For  nine 
trusses  of  any  mie  variety,  Mr.  O.  R.  Orpen  was  in  the  first 
place  with  tine  hluoins  of  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Mr. 
V.  \V.  Cainpit>n,  Rcijjate,  was  second.  For  six  trusses  of  one 
variety,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune, 
Horsliam,  with  a  fine  lot  of  Conitesse  de  Nadaillac,  Miss  B. 
H.  Langton  beini:  second. 

The  best  cnllcctii'ii  of  thirty-six  distinct  garden  K"ses  was 
sent  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  S-m.  Chcshunt.  whose  irroup 
coutainVd  fine  lilnnms  of  Royal  Searlet.  Mine.  Perner  Ducher,  | 
Rugosa  fiinbriata,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  many  others. 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons, 
Bath,  also  sent  lovely  collections. 

For  a  collection  of  eighteen  distinct  garden  Roses,  Mr.  A. 
Tate,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  fii*st  with  a  fine  group 
including  Dr.  Rouges,  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  Rosa  mundi, 
Boule  de  Neige,  Crimson  Rambler,  and  others.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  being  second. 

For  nine  distinct  varieties  in  vases,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  the  second  to  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co, 
In  a  similar  class  for  six  varieties,  ilr.  0.  G.  Orjien, 
Colchester,  wasawarded  the  first  prize,  :unl  Mr.  C.  .A.  Pearson, 
Farnham,  the  third.  For  six  varieties  i.f  '(Vas  and  Nnjsettes 
in  vases,  Mr.  R.  R.  Cant  was  first  with  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  Bridesmaid,  Ac.  Mr.  G.  Prince  being 
second,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  third. 

Fruit  Committke. 
There  were  some  excellent  exhibits  before  this  committee, 
Cherries  being  specially  fine,  also  Messrs.  Rivers'  new  Peach, 
and  Messrs.  Veitch's  and  Messrs.  Laxtons  Strawberries. 
Vegetables  were  scarce,  but  those  staged  were  above  the 
average  (luality.  A  first  class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Pea  Edwni  Beckett.  This  Pea  was  given  an  award  of  merit  at 
Chiswitk  nn  the  ^.^thult.,  and  at  Westminster,  before  a  much 
larger  committee,  tlie  higher  award  was  given.  Doubtless  it 
will  prove  worthy  of  the  high  honours  obtained ;  for  exhibition 
it  is  sujierb. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  Melon  Free  Chase  Scarlet, 
a  very  beautiful  fruit  with  scarlet  fiesh  of  great  depth, 
round,  and  a  bright  yellow  deeply  netted  skin.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  fruit,  and  of  fiisl-rate  flavour ;  indeed,  so  good  that  the 
voting  was  eijual  f<.tr  a  first  class  certificate.  It  came  from 
Sir  George  Allen  (gardener.  Mr.  Meads),  Free  Chase, 
Haywards  Heath,  Sussex. 

An  award  of  merit  was  also  awarded  to  Nectarine 
Lockesley  Hall  Seedling,  a  medium-sized  fruit,  very  fine 
flavour,  tuit  unlike  Elruge  in  shape,  a  deep  red  colour  on 
the  sunny  side  ;  it  has  a  small  stone  and  a  deeply  set  stalk. 
It  was  sent  hy  Jlr.  J.  Budd,  Lockesley  Hall  Gardens, 
Romsey,  Hants. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  blangatt"tk  (u'ardener.  Mr.  T. 
Coomlier),  Tlie  Hendre.  ^loiimntith,  sta^etl  sixteen  Queen 
Pine  Apples,  beautiful  fruits,  jiertect  in  sliapeand  finish,  and 
with  very  small  crowns.  The  fruits  had  large,  prominent 
pips,  and  were  nist  ready  fttr  table.  The  silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal  that  was  awarded  was'none  too  good  an  award  for 
such  beautiful  fruits,  and  which  are  now  grown  so  sparsely  in 
this  country. 

A  very  fine  exhibit  of  Cherries  and  British  Queen  Straw- 
berries came  fnmi  ^Ir.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  the  Messrs.  de 
Rntlisehild.  Gunurislmry  Park,  Acton.  One  rarely  sees  this 
beautiful  Strawberry  so  well  staged,  and  none  equal  it  in 
quality.  The  Cherries  comprised  t\\elve  varieties,  and  were 
grown  under  <.dass.     A  silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded. 

Miss  Adamson  (gardener,  Mr.  Keif),  South  Villa,  Regent's 
Park,  sent  very  beautiful  Peaches ;  Dymond,  grandly 
coloured,  also  Di*.  Hogg  and  Royal  George.  This  exhibit  was 
given  a  silver  Knightian  medal,  which  was  well  deserved, 

Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgewortb,  sent  grand  fruits  of  their 
new  Thomas  Rivers  Peach,  gathered  from  pot  trees,  and  very 
large.     'I'he  same  exhibitors  als<t  staged  very  fine  Victoria 


Nectarities,  a  large  late  fruit  not  often  seen ;  very  fine  dishes 
of  Ihe  Czarand  Early  Rivers  Cherries.  This  exhibit  obtained 
a  silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  C.  Bayer  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Taylor),  Forest  Hill,  sent 
medium-sized  but  nicely  coloured  fruits  of  Peaches  Dr.  Hogg, 
Crimson  Galande,  Dagnia,  and  Early  Albert,  with  Dryden 
Advance  and  'Lord  Napier  Nectarines.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

>lr.  .Tas.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton,  sent 
fine  Bigarreau  de  Schreken  Cherries  from  open  walls,  well 
meriting  the  cultural  commendatiim  awanied.  Messrs. 
Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  staged  excellent  Strawberries, 
their  new  Fillbasket  being  of  good  flavour.  A  new  fruit, 
the  Main  Crop,  was  also  staged,  which  the  committee  desired 
to  see  again.  The  Perpetual  Strawberry,  St.  Joseph,  was  also 
sent. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  Limited.  Chelsea,  sent  giand  fruits  of 
their  new  Prolific  Strawberry,  a'variety  given  an  award  last 
year.  The  same  firm  also  sent  good  examples  of  their  new- 
Acme  Pea,  a  very  good  early  variety,  which  was  given  an 
award  in  1899  after  trial  at  Cliiswick. 

Mr.  Jupp,  Romsey,  also  sent  a  new  Pea,  and  was  requested 
to  send  it  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  A  new  Strawberry  came 
from  Mr.  R.  Stewai'd,  and  Melons  from  Mr.  M.  Jones, 
Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  J.  Colman  (gardener,  Mr. 
Round)  also  sent  a  nice  white-fleshed  Melon,  but  not  at  its 
best.  Other  ^Melons  came  from  various  sources,  but  were 
lacking  quality.  Tomatoes  were  sent  by  if  r.  Wright,  Horley, 
Sussex. 


entries  have  already  been  sent  In.  ITie  secretary  and 
treasurer  is  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  42,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing,  of  whom  all  particulars  can  be  obtained. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  on  Tuesday  to 
L.ELIO-CATTLEYA   HENRY    GREENWOOD  SCPERBA. 
(L.  C.  SOHILLERIANA    x   C.  HARDYANA.) 

This  is  a  most  interesting  addition,  as  it  is  produced 
from  parents  that  have  been  proved  to  he  of  hybrid 
origin.  In  habit  of  growth  it  partakes  of  the  L.  C. 
Schilleriana  parent,  in  the  fiower  the  characteristics 
being  al)out  intermediate.  The  sepals  and  petals  project 
forward,  and  are  of  fine  form  and  substance,  rich  rosy  lilac 
in  colour,  the  lip  nearly  ;i  inches  broad.  The  whole  of  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  rich  crimson  purple,  heavily  fringed 
around  the  margin.  The  side  lobes  rosy  lilac,  shading  to 
creamy  white  at  the  disc.  A  broad  line  of  crimson  is  in  the 
front  lobe  extended  through  the  base.  The  plant  carried  a 
two  flowered  raceme.  It  is  a  most  distinct  and  desirable 
addition  to  this  section  of  hybrids,  coming  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  F,  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

A  COMMITTEE  uieetiuff  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  at  six 
o'clock,  when  the  following  members  were  present:— 
Messrs.  W.  Marshall,  (»eo.  Humphries,  S.  Mortimer,  W. 
Treseden,  Harry  Turner,  C.  E.  Wilkins,  Jas.  Hudson,  J. 
Burrell,  T.  E.  West,  Beale,  and  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
Frank  Hudson. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall  (\'ice-President)  was  in  the  chair. 

Since  the  schedxUe  was  drawn  up  the  society  had  received 
the  kind  offer  of  a  special  prize  of  £.2  23.  from  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  for  fancy  Dahlias.  It  was  decided  to  have  a 
class  for  six  varieties,  three  fiowers  of  eacli,  with  prizes  of 
£1  'Is.,  los.,  and  10s.,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  September  7. 

The  judges  were  then  appointed,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  committee  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on 
September  2.^,  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  to  award  certificates  to  seedling 
Dahlias  not  ready  on  "the  earlier  date  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  judging  of  seedlings  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  committee  should  sit  at  a  table 
to  which  the  seedlings  shoidd  be  brought  in  succession,  with 
the  name  of  the  flower  attached,  but  without  the  name  of 
the  raiser.  It  is  hoped  that  this  system  will  give  greater 
satisfaction  than  the  old  method  did. 

The  honorary  secretary  aimounced  the  aftiliation  of  the 
Boston  Dahlia  Society  to  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  and 
the  aftiliation  was  confirmed  by  the  committee. 

It  was  decided  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to 
Mr.  G.  Gordon,  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  committee 
on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  his  son. 

Satisfaction  was  expressed  by  all  at  the  Dahlia  prospects 
of  the  present  season,  which  are  at  present  excellent  in 
all  parts. 


L.IXIO-CATTLEYA    WIGANI.E. 

(GoTTIANA    X     MOSSKK.) 

This  is  also  a  secondary  hybrid,  and  is  most  distinct  and 
desirable.  The  sepals  and  petals  have  the  intermediate 
characters  of  the  parents.  The  sepals  deep  rose  suffused 
with  a  bronzy  shade  of  purple.  The  petals  as  broad  as  C. 
Mossia?,  deep  rose  suffused  also  with  a  bronzy  tint  lighter 
than  in  the  sepals.  The  lip  deep  rosy  lilac,  becoming 
suffused  with  purple  and  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of 
purple  through  the  central  area.  The  side  lobes  are  similar 
to  the  front  lobe,  and  have  some  yellow  at  the  extreme  base, 
lined  with  deep  purple.  The  plant  carried  two  racemes  of 
two  flowei-s  each.     From  the  collection  of  Sir  F.  Wigan. 


DELPHINIUM  BLANCHE  FITZMAURICE. 
This  is  a  noble  variety,  with  a  strong  dense  spike  of  large 
fiowers,  but  not  coarse.  They  are  single,  white  in  the  centre, 
the  inner  face  ol  the  petals  rosy  shade,  passing  to  clear  blue. 
A  very  eflfective  garden  fiower.  Award  of  merit,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  July  3.  Shown -by  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Son,  Langport. 


HELIOTROPE   PICCIOLA. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  a  new  Heliotrope  of  such  value  as  this. 
The  flower-head  is  of  quite  remarkable  width,  of  the 
true  heliotrope  colour,  and  very  sweet.  An  excellent  jjot  or 
garden  plant.  Shown  by  Mr.  Le<-)pold  de  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  House  (gardener,  Mr.  Hudson). 


THE  SWEET  PEA  CELEBRATION. 
The  exhibition  and  conference  meetings  in  connection  with 
this  interesting  celebration,  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenliam.  en  the  Joth  and  -ll^t  inst.,  will  be  pre- 
sided over  by  Alderman  and  Sherifi  Sir  W.  P.  Treloar.  The 
whole  of  the  eastern  divisinn  "i  the  nave,  from  the  Handel 
Orchestra,  will  be  occupied  by  the  competitive  and  miscel- 
laneous exhibits,  and  applications  for  space  for  the  latter 
are  being  received  daily.  There  will  be  an  opening  cere- 
mony on  the  completion  uf  tlie  judging,  to  Ite  followed  by  a 
luncheon  to  the  foreign  visitors,  judges,  Ac.,  a  conference 
meeting  during  the  afternoon,  and  a  banquet  in  the  evening, 
together  with  conference  meetings  tin  the  second  day. 
There  is  the  promise  ')f  a  very  large  exhibition,  and  numerous 


MAGNOLIA  MACROPHYLLA. 

W^E  were  pleased  to  see  this  noble  Slagnolia  exhibited,  and 
though  it  is  not  new,  a  first-class  certificate  was  at  once 
granted  to  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday.  The  flower  cut  in  the  bud  is  priceless 
as  to  its  beauty,  and  no  Lily  could  equal  it  in  form.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  18  inches  long,  the  undersides  of  a  delicate 
silver  hue.  This  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and  has  Ijeen 
introduced  in  England  many  years.  Tliere  is  at  Clarenu)nt 
a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  this,  some  40  feet  high. 
It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  from  their 
Coombe  Road  Nurseries,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


TRAD  E      NOTES. 

Growing  Strawberries  is   Barrels. 
This    has    become  quite  a    fashion,    and    is   certainly    an 
interesting    pastime.      We    were  much    pleased    with    the 
contrivance  shown   recently   by  Messrs.  John  Jakson  and 
Co.,  Philpot  Lane,  E.C,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
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Horticultural  Sciciety.  We  give  an  illustration.  It  is  a 
revolving  barrel  for  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries,  Toma- 
toes, flowers,  Ltc.  Tlie  cultivation  of  Strawberries,  Tomatoes, 
and  flowers  in  barrels  mounted  on  iron  frames  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  on  farms  of  the  firm  at  Walliiigton, 
Surrey.  This  plan  of  cultivation  possesses  great  advantages 
of  economy  in  labour  and  space  over  oruinary  nietliods. 
With  this  system  the  plants  may  be  forced  without  glass, 
and  the  large  outlay  for  building,  heating  apparatus,  and 
labom-  is  saved.  In  each  barrel  is  placed  a  wire  liox,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram;  this  should  be  filled  with  good 
peat  manure  or  stable  manure.  The  watering  of  the  earth 
surrounding  the  )iox  isdone  by  an  ordinary  rose  watering- 
can.  If  it  is  not  wanted  to  force  the  plants,  the  wire  box  is 
simply  stufted  with  hay,  straw,  or  even  ordinary  leaves.  If 
the  contents  of  the  box  he  watered  twice  a  week  the  plants 
will  keep  perfectly  fresh.  A  ring  of  iron  ttxed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  liarrel  rests  upon  three  small  wheels  working  on  a 
second  iron  ring  placed  upon  two  i)ieces  vf  timber  or  bricks 
sutticient  to  give  the  whole  a  solid  base.  The  barrels  may 
be  easily  turned  sous  to  give  each  side  its  full  amount  of 
sunshine.  As  we  luive  already  mentioned,  the  method  of 
cultivation  permits  of  the  forcing  or  retarding  of  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  The  barrels  take  up  but  little  space,  and  may 
lie  placed  along  the  paths  of  a  kitchen  or  other  garden, 
against  walls,  on  a  terrace,  or  on  a  plank  in  a  farmyard 
where,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  use  the  ground  for  cultivation.  The  iron-bound  barrel 
painted  inside  and  out,  pierced  with  100  holes,  is  15s.  ; 
revolving  fnime  complete,  IBs. ;  wire  manure  box.  5s.  The 
p;itentei_s  and  manufacturers  are  John  Jakson  and  Cv  , 
17,  Philpnt  Lane,  E.C. 


Mkssks.  .T.  R.  Pkarson  and  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries, 
Lowdham,  Notts.,  write  us  that  for  the  past  five  years  they 
have  been  establisliing  a  new  nursery  at  this  address,  and 
led  to  do  this  for  several  reasons,  hut  chiefly  from  the  fact 
that  extensive  building  operations  and  factories  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  old  nurseries  had  rendered  the 
air  so  impure  that  it  was  no  longer  suitable  for  the  giowth 
of  the  trees;  added  to  this,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
prnture  fresh  land,  which  is  an  essential  point  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  Twelve  mouths  ago  the  seed  and 
liwlli  deiiartment  was  removed  to  this  address,  and  the  head 
nrtice  has  bt-en  estaiilished  there  since  last  September.  The 
time  has  miw  airivcd,  Jlessrs.  Pearson  state,  when  we  are 
somewhat  reluctantly,  removing  entirely  the  business  which 
has  been  carried  on  at  Chilwell  by  our  firm  fur  four  genera- 
tions. Our  present  nursery  consists  of  one  hundred  acres  of 
land,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  already  stocked  with  fruit 
trees  and  Roses,  and  we  have  erected  sufticient  glass  for  the 
culture  of  vines  in  pots,  orchard  house  trees,  Figs,  and  the 
growth  of  choice  strains  of  seed  required  for  our  extensive 
seed  trade.  Our  ofllices  are  less  than  three  minutes'  and  our 
mirseries  are  within  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  station. 
Relieving  as  we  do  that  the  tendency  of  modern  trale  is 
towards  specialities,  we  propose  to  devote  our  nursery 
entirely  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  Roses,  and  to  make 
tbe  establishment  as  perfect  and  complete  in  this  line  as 
it  is  possilile  to  do.  \\'e  are.  therefore,  discontinuing  the 
cultivation  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium,  with  which  the  name 
of  our  Ihm  hiis  been  so  lung  connected,  together  with  all 
greenhouse  plants,  cut  flowers,  Ac. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— 77/. ■  Kiiifars  intiniif  t<> 

hiiikr'\'\\VA\\\\\-V.\  hrlj'Inl  to  ,(/hr,i</>'rs  >(•/>(■  ifrsirr  ((ssi.stancr 
7,o  ui.iti.-r  H-hiil  11,.-  l>n(,H'hnl-,,„nlrHin<i  nun/  hr,UH<l  irith  that 
i,l.ir.:t  n:UI  „Hi.k'-  n  sj,>ri>i/  hxt urr  ai't/ir  ••  Aiisicrrs  to  CurrC' 
s/>.nnl.'>,t:~-  rnhn.ni.  All  ronnii  u  uications  xhouhi  he  clcarlt/ 
HKil  cniicisi'hj  iviittea  lui.  nnc  si.ile  ,>/  the  jiapei\  oiili/,  and 
aihhrssed  to  the  ElUTuKS  it/THE  Gakden,  iiO,  Tamatock  Street, 
Core  at  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
sent  to  the  POBLISHKR.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
eifc  reipileed  in  addition  to  any  deaignation  he  may  desire  to 
he  used  in  the  jxi/nr.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
sh'iiilil  hr  uii  a  s.jH  I  rate  -piece  of  paper. 

Names  of  plants.— 5.  H.   B.— Syringa   Emodi. 

(r.  r.—Echium  vuigare. A.  R.  W.— Aerides  expansum. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 

The  Lemon  Plant  (Puktia).— When  you  ask  us  in 
what  n'S|tect  the  Lemon  plant  and  the  sweet-scented 
Verbena  ditfer,  we  have  to  reply  that  both  are  the  same,  but 
that  they  have  had  these  somewhat  diverse  eomiuou  names 
given  them  for  i-easons  unknown.  Of  course  the  Lemon  plant 
is  not  a  Veibeuu.  generally  so-called,  at  all.  The  botanical 
name  is  Aloyshicitiodorji,  that  is,  Citron  or  Lemon  perfumed. 
As  the  iihmt  is  rather  haiil  wooded,  it  is  easiest  propagated 
by  means  of  young  green  ti]is  that  have  late  in  the  summer 
become  fairly  firm.  Set  thickly  into  pots  tilled  with 
sandy  soil  in  the  autumn,  and  stood  in  a  frame  under 
bell  glasses,  or  be  stood  in  a  box  that  can  he  covered  close 
with  glass.  Tips  that  have  no  flowers  cui  them  are  best,  or 
when  in  the  early  spring  old  hard-wooded  plants  kept 
<ltn-mant  through  the  winter  in  a  greenhouse  br-^ak  into 
young  shoots  ;  some  of  these,  when  2  inches  long,  jiulled  off 
and  set  into  jiots  and  placed  in  bottom  heat,  root  also. 

Humeas  (A.  J.  S.).— The  plants  you  refer  to  are  known 
as  Humea  elegans.  Those  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall  by  you. 
included  bt)th  red  and  white-flowered  varieties,  liut  without 
<ioubt  tlie  old  red-flowered  form  is  the  nicest ;  they  aie 
really  biennials,  and  some  trouble  must  be  taken  to  get  them 
in  flue  f»U'ni.     Seed  should  be  sown  in  a  pot  or  pan  on  flue 


soil,  early  in  May,  aiid  be  stood  in  a  house  or  frame  in  gentle 
warmth.  As  the  seedlings  grow  theyneed  be  pricked  off  thinly 
into  other  pots  or  pans,  and  later  from  these  be  transfeired 
singly  into  5-incli  pots,  which  must  be  well  drained.  The 
compost  should  be  two-thirds  turf  loam,  tlie  rest  being  leaf 
soil,  old  hotbed  manure,  and  sand.  By  October  they  should 
be  well  estaljlished  in  0-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  and  he  some  10 
inches  to  12  inches  in  height.  In  the  spring  they  will 
need  a  shift  into  9-incli  pots,  and  then  during  the  siunmer 
they  will  send  up  noble  handsome  spikes  of  drooping  form, 
making  beautiful  objects  in  flower  beds  or  vases,  or  standing 
in  corridors  or  elsewhere  for  decorative  purposes. 

GARDEN    DESTROYER. 
The  beppy  bug,  hay  bug-,  op  harvest  bug- 

(ScoTUs).— When  very  prevalent  this  tsso  uliiiiuitoiis  that  it  is 
not  much  use  trying  to  destroy  it.  A  solution  of  jtai'attin 
emulsion  would  he  more  useful  than  the  quassia  for  the 
pnrp(jse.  \Miy  some  persons  are  not  attacked  by  them  is, 
as  far  as  we  know,  not  known,  but  it  is  the  same  with 
other  parasitic  insects.  Midges  worry  ns  dreadfully,  while 
others  hardly  feel  them.  We  cannot  imagine  that  there  is 
anything  that  would  render  the  skin  impervious  to  them, 
but  rubbing  with  some  strong  smelling  fluid,  such  as 
camphorated  spirit,  or  dusting  under  the  clothes  with 
insect  powder  might  be  of  use.  When  bitten,  wetting  the 
place  with  formalin  by  touching  it  with  the  wet  ccnk  or 
stopper,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  smart,  wiping  ott'  the 
superliuous  fluid  is  highly  reeommondcd. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

The    Codonopsis    (F.    A.    S.).  —There   are    several 

species  of  this  genus.  Some  are  annuals,  as  *_'.  rotundifolia 
and  its  variety  C.  r.  grandiflora.  Others  again,  like  C.  ovata, 
to  whicli  yon  refer,  and  0.  cleuiatidea,  are  perennial.  C. 
cordata  and  C.  gracilis  are  near  allies,  but  these  are  referred 
to  the  order  campanulacea;.  The  modern  generic  name  for 
(.'oidonopsis  is  Glossoeamia.  All  are  pretty  and  interesting 
members  of  the  Bell-flower  family,  and  some  species  are 
occasionally  seen  at  the  interesting  fiutnightly  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  species  most  frequent 
being  ('.  ovata  and  C.  clematidea.  All  are  worth  growing, 
and  of  quite  easy  culture. 

Aubpietias  (Paulas).— Our  experience  of  these  hardy 
and  early  sjtring  flowering  plants  is  that  they  divide  badly, 
because  the  roots  are  so  string-like  and  refuse  to  retain  soil. 
The  very  best  way  to  propagate  them  is  by  taking  off  tops  of 
the  suiiimer  shoots,  of  which  theie  are  plenty  now,  and 
setting  them  2  inches  long  into  sandy  soil,  beneath  a  wall  or 

hedge  on  the  shady 
side,  and  covering 
up  with  ahandlight. 
In  three  weeks  all 
should  be  well 
rooted,  and  then  the 
handlight  may  be 
removed.  A  few 
weeks  later  lift  each 
plant  carefully  and 
put  out  into  a  nur- 
sery bed  S  inches 
apart,  where  they 
can  remain  until 
November.  Then 
lift  them,  with  balls 
of  soil,  and  plant 
where  to  bloom. 
Where  wanted  to 
edge  <jr  carpet  beds 
of  bulbs  that  course 
should  be  adopted 
each  year.  But 
these  Aubrietiasare 
most  at  home  when 
planted  on  the 
upper  edge  of  stone, 
brick,  or  other  form 
of  works  in  gardens, 
where  they  can  run 
down  over  such 
material  and  bloom 
in  wondrous  pro- 
fusion for  many 
years  in  succession. 
PI  u  mbag'o 
capensis  (\\.).— 
This  |»)etty  green- 
house climber,  a 
flower  siiike  of  which 
we  show,  has  clear  sky-lilue  flowers.  It  is  rarely  grown  in  a 
grectdiousc  border,  and  likes  a  warm  sunny  spot. 

Pepistepia  elata.— We  lately  received  roots  of  this 
Orchid  badly  decayed,  having  evidently  received  injudicious 
treatment.  A  good  grower  gives  the  following  advice  :-- 
"Pot  in  early  spi-ing  in  compost  of  two-thirds  well-rotted 
turfy  loam  and  one-tliird  fibrous  i^eat,  with  the  addition  of 
some  t borough Iv  decomposed  cow  maiuire  :  let  there  beamjile 
driiin.ige,  half  tlie  depth  of  the  pot.  Water  liberally  when 
growth  commences,  and  continue  till  the  bulbs  are  mature. 
During  winter  uiouths  water  only  enough  to  prevent 
shrinking,  and  give  as  much  light  and  air  as  jjracticable, 
shading  only  on  hot,  bright  days  to  prevent  foliage  being 
scorched.  ■  It  nnist  be  kept  in  a  high  temperature,  as  it  is  a 
native  of  Panama,  only  10'  from  the  E(iuat(U". 

Cpoquet  lawn  (G.  L.  N.,  Kent).  —  If  your  lawn  is 
suHiciently  large  the  matter  is  very  simple,  hut  if  t  is  small 
it  is  quite  another  niattei'.  What  we  here  imply  is  that  if 
you  have  ample  space  for  the  "  court "  you  could  easily  form 
a  slope  thus,  which  may  be  described  as  a  hollow-bedded 
curve  that  would  readily  return  as  also  retain  the  balls.  Had 
you  anticipated  the  rolling  of  the  balls  from  the  court  in  the 
beginning  the  simple  plan  wouUl  have  been  to  have  recrossed 
the  lawn  slightly,  taking  the  soil  thus  created  to  the  sides 
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and  end.  That  end  nearest  the  house  could  have  been  a  long 
graduated  slope,  very  steady,  as  an  approach  to  the  lawn 
and  court,  and  formed  in  this  way  do  not  become  objection- 
able to  the  eye.  All  this,  however,  turns  on  the  question  of 
space.  Perpendicular  banks  are  extremely  ugly  as  a  rule, 
and  almost  as  bad  as  the  straight-cut  bank,  while  the 
hollowed  curve  suggested  above  is  graceful  and  effective  at 
the  same  time.  We  can  scarcely  give  the  cost,  so  much 
depending  upon  circumstances;  but  it  certainly  wmild  not 
be  great  with  the  material  at  hand. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 

The  best  Peach  (K.  K.).  t'limson  Oalanela  is  best 
for  forcing  and  general  culture  for  home  uses,  and  Dr.  Hogg 
for  market  or  sale,  as  it  is  larger  and  earlier. 

Diseased  Gpapes  (H.  H.)— The  Grapes  sent  are  very 
badly  infested  with  mildew  ;  it  is  not  scale,  the  rough  part 
is  wliere  the  fungus  has  destroyed  the  tender  skin.  You 
would  do  well  to  syringe  the  Vines  with  Bentley's  Mildew 
Specific,  also  to  keep  the  house  warmer  and  drier  for 
a  time,  and  allow  the  foliage  to  grow  freely.  Sulphur 
the  pipes,  and.  failing  to  obtain  Bentley's,  we  would 
advise  early  thinning  of  the  worst  berries,  and  syringe 
the  whole  house  and  Vines  with  tepid  rain-water  and  1  lb, 
of  sulphur  to  three  gallons  of  water.  Shade  the  Vines  for 
ten  days  or  so  afterwards  in  briglit  weather,  and  next  winter 
liaint  the  house,  and  give  the  Vine  rods  a  tin  n'ough  coating  of 
sulphur  and  fresh  lime  made  into  thick  paint. 

Peap  gall  (Akbroath).-  Your  Pear  tree  is  suflfering 
from  a  very  bad  attack  of  the  Peargall  mite(Phytoptuspyri). 
The  leaves  are  nearly  covered  with  wart-like  spots  caused  by 
a  very  tiny  mite  which  perforates  the  leaf  and  thus  causes 
the  swelling.  They  are  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.  Ycuu'  best  course  is  to  gather  and  burn  every  afl'ected 
leaf.  Any  kind  of  spraying' now  can  hardly  do  good,  but 
younger  leaves  may  he  spared  an  attack.  The  best  remedy 
is  found  in  spraying  the  trees  before  the  buds  open  in  the 
spring  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  soda,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  the  first,  four  ounces  of  the 
second  and  third  each,  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  then,  when  cold,  sprayed  over  the  trees.  Even  now 
you  may  do  good  by  thoroughly  syringing  the  tree  with  two 
pounds  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  boiling  water  (four  gallons), 
and  half  a  pound  of  common  soda  added,  this  being  applied 
whilst  still  quite  hot,  then  a  couple  of  days  later  washed  otf 
with  clear  water.  The  piece  of  shrub  sent  is  from  the  new 
Broom  (Oytisus  scoparius  andreanus),  a  beautiful  form  of  the 
yellow  Broom  that  has  deep  crimson-coloured  lips.  It  is 
usually  worked  on  to  the  common  Broom  by  grafting.  We 
believe  it  can  also  be  propagated  by  seed  and  by  cuttings 
set  in  pits  of  sandy  soil,  and  stitod  under  bell-glasses  in 
bottom-heat. 

Fpuitless  Goosebeppy  bushes  (J.  E.).— We 
judge  by  the  api»earance  of  the  jiieces  of  Gooseberry  bush 
sent  that  you  trained  to  a  brick  wall  are  growing  in  ground 
that  is  very  poor,  as  the  shoots  are  miserably  small  and  wear 
a  starved  aspect.  Y'^ou  do  not  say  how  long  these  bushes 
have  been  planted,  and  whether  the  wall  is  a  hot  south  aspect 
or  a  cooler  one.  Not  only  do  the  bushes  seem  starved,  Imt 
the  leaves  seem  also  to  be  eaten  up  by  red  spider,  a  most 
minute  insect,  that  sucks  from  them  all  the  juices  and 
leaves  them  in  a  withered  condition.  But  then  very  great 
wall  heat,  which  Gooseberries  do  not  like,  and  very  poor  soil 
would  conduce  to  the  breeding  of  these  pests.  Then  there 
are  evidences  also  that  the  atmosphere  is  at  fault.  We  do 
not  know  wbetber  youi'  gaiden  being  in  a  town  is  in  a  smoky 
locality,  but  the  samples  of  -growth  sent  indicates  that  such 
is  the  case,  es]>eeially  as  the  wood  and  leaves  wear  a  dirty  or 
blackened  appearance.  If  your  bushes  are  against  a  hot  sontli 
wall  you  had  better  in  the  autumn  lift  them,  cut  them  hard 
back,  and  replant  on  to  an  east  or  west  aspect,  where  the  heat 
is  less.  Also  make  the  ground  for  them  good,  adding  some 
well-decayed  manure,  and  if  the  soil  he  ver.\  light  gi\e  them 
some  clay  also.  Being  hard  cut  back  and  well  lifted  and 
planted  the  bushes  should  make  new  strong  growths.  Still, 
it  would  be  better  to  plant  new  ones  altogether,  destroying 
the  old  (uies.  So  far  as  these  are  concei-ned,  syringe  them 
hard  twice  a  day  and  give  a  good  dressing  of  nunnire  over 
the  roots  to  wash  in  if  you  prefer  to  let  them  stand,  but 
there  is  little  prospect  that  where  they  are  they  will  ever 
become  productive. 
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Names  of  Beans  (<'onstant  Ueahkr).— We  do  not 
recognise  the  seeds  sent,  and  would  suggest  sowing  a  few  in 
pots  of  sandy  soil  in  the  greenhouse  for  trial.  Have  you  no 
information  of  the  locality  or  coimtry  from  which  they 
come?  Such  information  woidd  have  helped  usin  deciding  a 
probable  temperature  to  grow  them.  We  shall  piobably 
test  some  oui'selves. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

July  10.-    W'olverhanipti.n   Hoiti<n]tuial    show  (three  days). 

Harrow  Kose  show. 
,,     H.    -St*.'\'ena'ic  Rose  show. 

,,     12.  -  Cam  bridge.  BrentM'ood,  and  \\imbledon  shows. 
,,     13.  — Uheiston  Ri.ise  show. 

,.    14. -ilanchester  and  New  Brighton  Pose  shows. 
,.    17.  — Drill-hall     show,     Royal     Hiuticultural     Society 

Carlisle    Rose    show.      Pai-is    Exhibition,    tem- 

poraiy  slui" . 
,.    IS.     Cardift'  ilorticultural  show  (two  days). 


Cataloc.'ue  Received. 

lluibs.— C.  E.  and  F.  »'.  FJi'etf,  Ltd,,  Lea  Uechex,  St.  Pvter 
In-the-  Wood,  Guenuiey. 


KiJKATA.  -lu  the  ije^ciiption  of  parentage  of  Ladio 
Cattleya  Henry  (ireenwo*  d.  in  Sir  K.  Wigans  grouj)  at 
Richmond  show,  for  Harryaua  jileuse  read  Hardyana.  Also 
for  C.  Velatina  read  Velutiua.  lu  the  note  cm  "  Sehizanthus 
iov  the  cool  green lio use  ■  for  the  word  thickly  read  thinlij. 
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THE     WORTHY      USE 
ROSES. 


OF 


IN  these  days  of  horticultural  pros]  lerity  and 
rapid  progress,  when  there  would  appear  to 
be  one  or  more  specialists  devoting  them- 
selves to  every  worthy  flower,  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  Rose  has  not  been 
forgotten.  Indeed,  within  the  memory  of  many 
who  have  watched  its  culture  for  the  la.st  forty 
years,  the  rapid  advance  is  nothing  less  than 
astonishing.  Our  own  veteran  growers  and 
some  of  the  foreign  firms  seem  to  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  producing  new  forms  in  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  in  the  Teas,  but  it  has 
been  almost  within  tlie  last  decade  that  growers 
have  not  only  deepened  the  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Itose,  but  have  immensely 
widened  it  by  striking  out  in  new  directions. 

It  is  now  a  good  many  year.s  since  the 
Bennett  hybrids  appeared  and  gave  us  many 
forms  of  noteworthy  novelty,  but  the  parents 
of  these  were  still  among  the  well  known  H.  P.'s 
and  Teas  and  Chinas.  But  of  late  years 
hybridists  have  taken  in  hand  some  of  the 
handsomer  of  the  species,  and  by  working  them 
with  well-established  favourites  have  firoduced 
whole  new  ranges  of  tine  Roses.  Of  these  the 
most  prominent  have  been  products  of  R.  poly- 
antha,  rugosa,  rubiginosa,  and  wichuriana. 
The  striking  success  of  many  of  these  later 
hybrids  is  encouraging  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  the  field  for  future  work  is  so  immense  that 
the  imagination  can  liardly  grasp  the  extent  of 
the  prospect  that  these  earlier  successes  .seem  to 
open  out. 

There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  Roses  may 
be  beautiful.  Even  in  the  varied  form  and 
habit  possessed  by  the  types  some  sjiecial  kind 
of  beauty  is  shown  and  some  special  garden 
utility  is  foreshadowed.  And  then  we  think 
of  the  future  possibilities  of  the  Rose  garden  ' 
Alreadj' — we  say  it  with  deliberation  and  a 
feeling  of  honest  conviction — the  Rose  garden 
has  never  been  developed  to  anything  like  its 
utmost  possible  beauty.  The  material  already 
to  hand  even  twenty  years  ago  has  never  been 
worthily  used. 

The  Rose  garden  to  be  beautiful  must  be 
designed  and  planted  and  tended,  not  with 
money  and  labour  and  cultural  skill  only,  but 
with  brains  and  with  love,  and  with  all  those 
best  ((ualities  of  critical  appreciation — the 
specially  -  cultured  knowledge  of  what  is 
beautiful,  and  why  it  is  lieautiful — besides  the 
indispensable  ability  of  the  practical  cultivator. 


There  are  in  some  places  acres  of  Rose 
gardens,  many  of  them  only  costly  expositions 
of  how  a  Rose  garden  had  best  not  be  made. 
The  beautiful  Rose  garden,  that  shall  be  the 
living  presentment  of  the  poet's  dream,  and 
shall  satisfy  the  artist's  eye,  and  rejoice  the 
gardener's  heart,  and  give  the  restful  happiness 
and  kindle  the  reverent  wonderment  of  delight, 
in  such  ways  as  should  be  the  fulfilment  of  its 
best  purpose,  has  yet  to  be  made.  It  matters 
not  whether  it  is  in  thecjuite  free  garden  where 
Roses  shall  be  in  natural  groups  and  great 
flowery  masses  and  arching  fountains,  and 
where  those  of  rambling  growth  on  its 
outskirts  shall  clamber  into  half-distant 
surrounding  trees  and  bushes,  or  whether  it  is 
in  the  garden  of  ordered  formality  that  befits  a 
palatial  building  ;  there  are  the  Roses  for  all 
these  places,  and  for  all  these  and  many  other 
uses.  Indeed,  for  reducing  the  hard  lines  of 
the  most  formal  gardens  and  for  showing  them 
at  their  best,  for  such  enjoyment  as  they  may 
give  by  the  humanising  of  their  rigid  lines  and 
the  softening  of  their  original  intention  as  a 
display  of  pomp  and  state  and  the  least 
sympathetic  kiml  of  greatness,  the  beneficent 
quality  of  age  and  accompanying  over-growth 
may  be  best  shown  by  the  wreathing  and 
clambering  cluster  Roses,  whose  graceful  growth 
and  tender  bloom  are  displayed  all  the  better 
for  their  association  with  the  hard  lines  and 
rough  textures  of  masonry  surfaces. 


LILIES     IN     THE     BRITISH 
ISLES. 

(Continued  from  ^jaffe  I)- 

From  Mr.  M.  Fen  wick,  Meldon  Park, 
Morpeth  : — 

1.  County. — Northumberland. 

■2.  Soil. — Strong  loam,  clay  subsoil. 

.3.  Special  conditions. — Very  cold  climate, 
garden  fairly  sheltered  and  facing  south,  but 
not  influenced  by  warm  sea  currents.  Rather 
exposed  to  south-west  winds,  almost  400  feet 
above  sea-level. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — (1)  L.  croceum,  L. 
lunbellatum,  L.  Martagon  album,  il.  dalmati- 
cum,  parvum,  Parryi,  thunbergianum,  washing- 
tonianum,  tigrinum,  Humboldti,  szovitzianum, 
testaceum,  pardalinum,  carniolicum,  and  Han- 
soni.  (-2)  L.  candidum,  chalcedonicum,  Bate- 
mani;e,  and  Grayi. 

fi.  Time  to  plant. — As  soon  as  possible  after 
ripening  oti',  but  I  have  moved  tigrinum, 
croceum,  and  pardalinum  in  the  early  spring 
without  seriously  att'ecting  their  blooming.  1 
have  this  year  jilanted  some  L.  candidum  in 
spring  after  dressing  the  bulbs  with  sulphur. 


7.  Remarks. — All  the  first-named  Lilies  are 
growing  in  ordinary  herbaceous  borders,  and 
may  be  considered  trustworthy  garden  plants, 
making  natural  and  sufficient  increase.  I 
cannot  place  the  other  four  in  the  same 
category  ;  candidum  is  good  in  some  parts  of 
the  garden  where  it  has  been  established  many 
years,  but  bad  in  the  new  herbaceous  borders. 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  manure  ;  chalcedonicum  cannot  be 
called  a  satisfactory  garden  plant,  as  it  is  very 
apt  to  dwindle  away,  though  it  is  worth  taking 
great  pains  with.  Grayi  does  fairly  well,  but  is 
not  strong  enough  to  be  included  with  the 
rest.  Batemanias  I  have  lost  several  times  in 
ordinary  borders,  but  it  is  apparently  growing 
well  in  a  Lily  and  Azalea  bed,  where  I  have 
also  recently  planted  Burbanki,  columbianum, 
concolor  Dalhansoni,  Humliohlti,  bloomeri- 
anum  magnificum,  philadelpliicum,  Roezli, 
Marhan,  rubescens,  rubellum,  eximium.  These 
have  not  yet  bloomed  with  me,  but  all  are 
coming  up  strongly,  especially  bloomerianum 
magnificum  —  a  truly  magnificent  Lily. 
Canadense  I  hoped  was  going  to  succeed  in  my 
present  garden,  as  it  bloomed  well  and  strongly 
for  two  years,  but  this  year  it  is  coming  up  very 
weakly.  Browni  is  certain  to  do  well  the  first 
year,  le.ss  well  the  second,  and  will  probably 
disappear  the  third.  L.  giganteum  is  going  to 
bloom  strongly  this  year  in  a  Rhododendron 
bed,  but  it  will  then  most  likely  disap))ear.  A 
Lily  which  I  do  not  think  is  sufficiently  grown 
is  pardalinum.  I  have  grown  it  in  three 
gardens,  and  it  has  always  proved  itself  a 
certain  bloomer,  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
almost  a  weed,  and  growing  7  feet  to  8  feet 
high.  L.  superbum,  though  I  supi)Ose  closely 
allied  to  it,  has  never  made  more  than  very 
weakly  growth  under  the  same  conditions. 
L.  tenuifolium  generally  dies  out  after  a  year 
or  two,  but  jiomponium  verum  is  a  splendid 
garden  Lily,  the  same  colour  as  chalcedonicum, 
but  earlier,  and  with  a  much  better 
constitution. 

From  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Bishops  Waltham : — 

1.  County. — Hants. 

2.  Soil. — Still'  calcareous  loam  2  feet  deep, 
then  comes  a  bed  of  hard  material,  not  cjuite 
clay,  but  a  near  approach  to  it,  then  chalk 
400  feet  deep. 

3.  Special  conditions. — Somewhat  exposed 
to  easterly  winds.  Altitude  SO-J  feet  ;  ten  miles 
from  the  Solent ;  from  June  generally  warm  ; 
fine  autumns  as  a  rule.  Average  rainfall, 
30  inches. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — L.  Martagon,  L. 
l)ardalinuni,  L.  croceum,  L.  chalcedonicum, 
L.  pyrenaicum,  L.  testaceum,  L.  candidum, 
and  L.  tigrinum  splendens. 

t).  Time  to  jilant. — February  or  early  in 
^larch  is  the  best  general  time  tor  this  soil. 

7.  Remarks. — None  of  the  auratum  type  will 
succeed  here  in  the  natural  soil  ;  special 
preparation  such  as  deep  trenching  of  subsoil, 
entire  removal  of  top  spit  of  soil,  replacing  fit 
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with  peat  leaves  and  vegetable  refuse,  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  then  they  do  not  last 
more  than  from  six  to  ten  years  without 
removal.  This  is  even  the  case  when  ]ilanted 
in  Rhododendron  beds.  The  foliage  becomes 
diseased.  Many  of  the  rarer  varieties  have 
been  tried  here  with  even  less  satisfactory 
results.  The  soil  appears  to  be  too  wet  and 
cold  in  sjM'ing,  hence  the  bulbs  rot. 

From  Mr.  C.  B.  Powell,  The  Old  Hall, 
Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells  : — 

1.  County. — Kent,  but  close  to  Sussex. 

2.  Soil. — Very  light  and  dry  ;  subsoil, 
Hastings  sand  ;  in  ])laces  too  hard  to  dig. 

3.  Special  conditions.  —  General  climate 
exceedingly  dry,  subsoil  has  to  be  removed  and 
replaced  with  either  heavy  loam  or  peat  for 
.some  kinds.  It  is  also  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  iron,  as  there  is  a  capital  chalybeate  sjiring 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — L.  Browni,  candidum, 
chalcedonicum,  croceum,  Henryi,  excelsum, 
Hansoiii,  Martagon,  and  pardalinum  in  shade 
and  damp  ;  pyrenaicum,  thunbergianum, 
tigrinum,  and  umbellatum.  1  have  only 
succeeded  with  auratum,  exiniium,  longi- 
fiorum,  and  speciosuni  under  glass.  Being 
early  growers  I  have  not  a  sufficiently  sheltered 
place  to  protect  them  from  wind  ;  colchicum 
has  done  well  at  times,  but  wants  shade  ;  so 
also  does  giganteum. 

6.  The  time  to  jilant. — The  early  kinds,  e.g., 
candidum,  directly  they  have  bloomed.  All 
other  kinds  as  the  foliage  dies  away.  I  should 
never  if  possible  keei)  them  out  of  the  soil  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

7.  Eemarks. — 1  have  found  Henryi  ([uite 
hardy,  and  its  seed  will  vegetate  the  following 
spring  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Other  kinds 
hybridised  take  another  year. 

From  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkely  Owen,  Tedsmore 
Hall,  Oswestry. 

1.  County. — Shropshire. 

2.  Soil. — Very  sandy.  The  red  sandstone 
rock  is  in  some  places  on  the  surface. 

3.  Si)ecial  conditions. — The  garden  lies  very 
high,  but  is  sheltered  by  trees  from  north  and 
east  winds,  but  rather  expo.sed  to  south-west 
winds.  The  Welsh  hills  are  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  distant. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — L.  testaceum, 
tigrinum,  and  bulbiferum  do  very  well,  and 
also  L.  szovitzianiim.  L.  auratum  and 
giganteum  fairly  well,  and  also  L.  Krameri. 
L.  candidum  is  more  or  less  a  failure. 

6.  Time  to  plant.— I  prefer  ]ilanting  Lilies  in 
the  autumn,  my  garden  being  high  and  dry. 


EDITORS'  TABLE. 

Calochoktus. 

Mr.  Ewbank  sends  from  Ryde  the  finest  blooms  of 
the  Mariposa  Lilies  we  have  ever  seen,  in  white, 
lilac,  and  yellow  colourings.  In  the  "English 
Flower  Garden"  three  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Calo- 
chorti,  which  intending  growers  of  these  lovely 
plants  would  do  well  to  study.  They  will  be  struck 
by  the  wide  diversity  of  soils  that  seem  suitable,  but 
to  those  already  noted  must  now  be  added  another, 
for  if  we  remember  riglitly  that  of  Mr.  Ewliank's 
garden  is  a  rich  calcareous  loam.  The  blooms  sent 
are  not  named,  but  would  appear  to  be  of  the 
venusta  class.  One,  of  a  white  colour  faintly 
tinged  with  pink,  measures  nearly  .5  inches  across, 
each  of  the  three  petals  having  a  width  of  2J 
inches.  It  has  a  rich  brown-red  blotch,  solid  at 
the  lower  end,  but  streaming  away  above  into  the 
small  space  of  clear  yellow  in  which  it  is  placed, 
while  the  base  of  the  petal  is  clothed  and  decorated 
with  reddish  hairs  on  a  ground  that  is  finely 
streaked  and  dotted  with  the  same  red.  Looking 
down  into  the  flower,  what  would  have  been  an 
empty  space  between  the   narrowed  bases  of  the 


petals  is  filled  by  the  sepals,  which  repeat  the 
petal  markings,  but  as  it  were  in  a  lower  key,  and 
reverse  the  carriage  of  the  petal  by  curling  back 
after  the  manner  of  a  Martagon  Lily.  This 
description  of  one  flower  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
the  kind  of  high  beauty  and  extremely  interesting 
detail  of  decoration  that  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
Calochorti. 


Mrs.  Stafford  sends  from  Enfield  some  interesting 
hardy  flowers,  with  the  following  notes  : — "  Melittis 
Melissophyllum  and  Orchis  maeulata  (a  very  fine 
specimen)  are  native  British  plants  which  I  found 
wild  and  transplanted  to  my  garden,  where  they 
appear  to  be  happy.  The  Gynmadenia  conopsea  is 
so  delightfully  fragrant  that  it  is  worth  while 
growing  for  its  sweetness  alone.  The  Campanulas 
enclosed  are  the  blue  cup-and-saucer  form  of  the 
peach-leaved  Bellflower,  not  so  commonly  grown 
as  the  white  form.  Edraianthus  graminifolius  is 
not  so  beautiful  certainly  as  the  earlier  flowering 
E.  serpyllifolius  and  E.  pumilio.  but  still  is  a  very 
thrifty  plant.  I  also  send  (Jlossocomia  clematidea, 
which  has  a  beautiful  flower  but  an  unpleasant 
odour.  Finally,  there  is  Delphinium  nutallianuin, 
interesting  but  by  no  means  showy." 

[The  wild  Orchis,  nearlj'  white,  of  which  the 
name  is  desired,  cannot  be  identified  without  the 
root,  which  in  some  of  the  species  is  extremely 
characteristic.  The  white  colour  is  no  guide,  as 
0.  Morio,  0.  maeulata,  and  G.  conopsea  vary  much 
in  colom-,  and  the  flower  may  be  any  one  of  these. 
—Eds.] 

A  Peculiar  Strawberry  Fruit. 
Mr.  Cutheertson,  Public  Park  and  Sunny  Park 
Nurseries,  Rothesaj',  sends  a  peculiarly-shaped 
fruit  of  the  Strawberry.  It  is  in  quite  the  form  of 
a  crown,  and  is  an  interesting  example  of  how 
strangely  fruits  as  well  as  flowers  depart  from  their 
normal  shape. 


NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 

Rose  Gustave  Reg-is.— This  delightful 

Rose  makes  an  excellent  liedding  kind.  Many 
imagine  it  is  only  suitable  for  climbing,  but  in  that 
they  make  a  mistake  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  consider  it 
a  good  climber  by  any  means.  It  is  a  Rose  that 
requires  rather  hard  pruning  each  year.  If  the 
growths  are  retained  about  1.5  inches  long  a 
compact  bush  will  result,  and  this  will  carry  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  trusses  of  bloom.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  Rose  that  has  prettier  buds,  which  are  full}' 
2  inches  in  depth,  and  being  scarcely  more  than 
1  inch  wide  a  beautiful  elongated  creamy  yellow 
bud  is  the  result.  Of  course,  this  Rose  makes  a 
splendid  standard,  which  many  readers  of  The 
G.4RDEN'  are  aware,  but  it  is  not  so  often  employed 
for  bedding  as  it  deserves  to  be. — Philomel. 

Rose   Mme.   Cadeau-Ramey.— 

Without  a  doubt  this  will  become  one  uf  the 
leading  Hybrid  Teas.  The  flower  has  a  high 
centre,  is  of  globular  form,  and  displa3's  a 
delightful  combination  of  colours  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  Mons.  Pernet-Ducher's  productions. 
That  it  will  become  a  favourite  of  the  exhibitor  is 
certain,  even  for  its  form  alone,  but  in  addition  we 
have  the  beautiful  colours,  rosy  flesh,  shaded  with 
orange  yellow,  and  slightly  edged  with  rosy 
carmine  are  attractive  features  that  will  impart 
novelty  to  a  box  of  blooms,  although  I  think  such 
Roses  should  be  shown  with  the  Tea-scented 
varieties,  yet  it  will  lend  a  distinct  feature  to  the 
front  row  of  a  box  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Such 
varieties  as  Mme.  Cadeau-Ramej',  possessing  as 
they  do  so  much  of  the  Tea-scented  nature,  should 
be  protected  in  winter  the  same  as  Teas  by  earthing 
up  the  bushes  as  one  would  Potatoes. — P. 

Rose  Mme.  Jules  Grolez.    I  am  pleased 

to  find  this  Rose  is  steailily  gaining  in  popularity, 
for  it  well  deserves  to  do  so.  Altliough  in  some 
respects  it  resembles  Mrs.  W.  .J.  (irant,  a  closer 
acquaintance  reveals  a  marked  difJerence,  both  in 
colour  and  in  its  beautifully-formed,  long-pointed 
buds.  The  expanded  flowers  possess  that  excellent 
attribute,    pointed    outer    petals,    which   give   an 


extra  beauty  to  the  bloom.  I  believe  it  will 
become  one  of  our  best  bedding  Hybrid  Teas,  not 
exactly  in  the  same  degree  as  Camoens,  for  we 
shall  probably  not  receive  so  profuse  a  bloomer  for 
some  time  to  come  as  this  good  and  useful  kind, 
but  Mme.  Jules  (Jrolez  has  a  very  neat  habit. 
Some  of  the  bufls  may  be  cut  quite  as  elegant  as  a 
Catherine  Mermet  or  a  Bridesmaid.  The  colour  is 
clear  silvery  rose,  with  a  distinct  creamy  yellow 
base  to  the  petals. — P. 

Rose    Billiard    and     Barre.  —  This 

variety  promises  to  be  an  acquisition  to  the  free- 
growing  golden  yellow  Roses.  It  is  most  lovely 
in  the  bud,  as  the  expanded  flowers,  as  one  might 
expect  from  its  .seed  parent,  are  not  very  full. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Duchesse 
d'Aucrstadt  and  Alice  Furon,  the  former  imparting 
to  the  oflspring  some  of  its  glorious  yellow  colour, 
and  also  much  of  its  fine  vigorous  growth.  As 
most  Tosarians  are  aware,  the  seed  parent  Alice 
Furon  is  of  the  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  race, 
yielding  without  cross-fertilisation  enormous  seed 
pods.  As  it  is  evident  from  the  variety  under 
notice  that  a  climbing  Rose  will  impart  not  only 
its  colour  but  also  its  vigorous  habit  to  the 
seedling,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  raisers  will  utilise 
the  many  beautiful  climbing  and  semi-climbing 
kinds  at  their  disposal  with  a  view  of  increasing 
this  excellent  group  that  already  contains  so  many 
charming  tinted  varieties.  Instead  of  despising 
the  poor  growth  of  the  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 
class,  it  seems  we  should  be  thankful  we  have 
such  a  tribe,  for  alrcadv  there  is  quite  a  goodly 
collection  of  kinds  that  emanated  from  it,  and  all 
of  them  a  distinct  advance  in  growth. 

The     Rose    AVall     at     Edenmore, 

Ireland. — This  is  within  a  short  distance  of 
Dublin,  also  within  reach  of  the  Hill  of  Howth, 
and  provides  such  secluded  retreats  as  Roses 
revel  in.  The  Rose  wall  measures  roughly 
about  (iOO  feet,  and  it  is  densely  packed  with 
Roses  of  all  types,  buds  in  3,11  stages  of  develop- 
ment being  .abundant.  The  following  were  very 
fine  :  G.  Nabonnand,  Anna  Ollivier,  Doctor 
(irill,  Mme.  Lambard,  Solfatenie,  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  Salamander,  whilst  Sunset  was  simply 
perfection,  still  the  plant  was  the  dwarfest  in  the 
collection.  At  the  end  of  this  wall  two  Banksian 
Roses  were  the  picture  of  health ;  they  were 
heavily  covered  with  flowers,  and  are  the  finest 
plants  without  exception  to  be  found  within  the 
gardens  adjoining  the  metropolitan  area.  To  hide 
the  eft'ect  of  the  stems,  Irises,  especially  the 
Spanish  variety,  also  Pinks,  were  brought  into 
requisition,  which  gave  the  whole  a  sense  of 
completeness.  The  Teas  were  also  ver}'  fine, 
whilst  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (Clematis)  had 
clustered  the  wall  with  flowers  in  several  quarters. 
In  wending  my  way  through  a  miniature  shrubbery, 
I  iioticed  that  Choisya  ternata  had  still  a  few 
blooms  to  brighten  the  dark  foliage,  Brooms  were 
also  clad  with  abundant  flowers,  there  were  some 
very  fine  plants  of  Cytisus  andreanus,  and 
a  towering  Ash  was  simply  resplendent  with 
flowei's.  Fraxinus  ornus  certainly  ranks  as  one  of 
the  specimens  in  Milesian  gardens. — A.  O'Neill. 

Rose   Mme.   Marie   Lavallee.— 

To  lovers  of  garden  Roses  this  beautiful  semi- 
double  variety  is  a  neVer-failing  delight.  It  is  very 
strange  that  one  does  not  find  it  in  the  official 
catalogue  of  tlie  National  Rose  Society,  and  not  a 
flower  of  it  was  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Rose 
show  last  j'ear.  In  my  opinion  such  a  Rose  as  this 
is  far  more  useful  than  many-of  the  singles,  for 
whereas  they  come  and  go  in  a  day,  the  serai- 
doul)le  flowers  of  this  variety  last  for  some  time. 
The  tint  of  rose  colour  resembles  in  a  great  measure 
that  of  the  new  single  Dawn,  liut  the  backs  of  the 
petals  are  almost  white.  Although  described  as  a 
climber,  it  is  not  at  all  necessarj'  to  grow  it  in  that 
form,  for  it  blooms  as  freely  as  a  bush  as  one  could 
wish.  If  I  wanted  a  bed  of  free-growing  bushes, 
devoid  of  that  dumpiness  too  often  apparent,  I 
should  select  Mme.  ]\Iarie  Lavallee  for  one.  It 
has  also  other  claims  on  our  notice,  one  especially 
being  its  late  flowering  character,  so  that  even  in 
December  I  have  cut  its  blooms.  It  i^nuloubtedly 
a  hybrid  Tea  or  Noisette,  the  wood  being  very 
smooth  and  Tea  like.  — P.  L. 
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AVORKERS    AMONGST    THE 
FLOWERS. 

The    Dean  of  Rochester  (the   Very  1{ev. 
S.  Keynolds  Hole). 

WE  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
a  jiortrait  of  the  Dean  of 
liochester  and  a  few  words 
written  by  him.self,  altliou!j;h 
the.se  do  not  ad ennately  describe 
the  importance  of  his  heliiful  intiuencc  on 
gardening. 

Wlierever  the  English  language  is  spoken  and 
its  literature  read,  "The  Book  about  Roses  "and 


Known  anil 


the  Dean's  later  books  are  well 
valued.  But  it  is  only  those  who 
have  the  privilege"  of  his  accjuaint- 
anee  or  the  still  better  po.ssession 
of  his  steadfa.st  friend.ship  that 
know  the  charm  of  his  genial 
kindness,  and  can  adeciuaUtly 
admire  the  rare  gifts  and  (lualities 
that  go  to  the  making  of  his 
brilliant  personality;  while  his 
wide  sympathy  and  simple  human 
kindness  are  to  all  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  something  like 
the  beneficent  warmth  of  sunshine 
to  the  flowers  he  loves  so  well. 
And  though  all  this  is  abundantly 
shown  forth  in  his  books,  it  is 
better  still  to  feel  it  in  the  noble 
and  c<immanding  jiresenee  and  to 
hear  it  in  the  kindly  voice. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  the  Dean 
suggested,  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  organising,  the  first 
National  Exhibition  of  the  Ro.se 
alone  ;  this  yearly  e.xhibition,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  has  doubtless  done  more 
than  anything  to  promote  the  love 
and  cultivation  of  the  royal  Hower. 
r.ut  in  additioii  to  all  this  the 
Dean  has  given  his  supjiort  and 
influence  to  many  a  lunnbler  show 
where  Roses  alone  or  in  the  com- 
l)any  with  other  flowers  have  been 
brought  together,giving  the  bench t 
of  his  di.scrimination  as  a  judge  as 
well  as  his  personal  sympathy  as 
a  fellow  lover  of  the  (lueen  of 
flowers. 

The  Dean  of  R(3chester  has  been 
a  true  friend  to  The  Garden  from 
its  very  beginning,  and  though  it 
is  now"  in  other  ownershiii  and 
under  other  direction  than  that  of 
its  founder,  whose  hand  was  mucli 
strengthened  Ijy  his  cordial  su]i- 
])ort  and  co-ojieration,  yet  in  the 
journal's  new  life  the  Dean  has 
shown  it  the  same  true  friendli- 
ness, proving  by  ready  words  of 
kindly  approval  and  encourage- 
ment his  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  good  purpose 
is  now,  as  then,  being  carried  out. 

He  speaks  thus  of  his  own  life  and  love  of 
flowers  : — 

"I  have  passed  eighty  milestpnes  on  the 
journey  of  my  life,  being  now,  as  the  old 
gardener  described  himself,  'an  octogeraniuni,' 
I  have  travelled  on  high  mountains  and  in 
lowly  vales.  I  have  dined  in  a  royal  palace  with 
the  best  of  queens  that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne, 
and  1  have  taken  tea  (they  said  it  was  tea)  with 
paupers  in  cottages  of  mud.  1  have  had  famous 
men  for  my  friends,  statesmen,  judges,  generals, 
admirals,  authors,  artists  (there  is  no  art  to 
compare  with  his  who  beautifies  the  land  on 
which  he  lives),  and  I  have  tried  to  be  a  friend' 


to  the  infamous.  'With  peers  and  peasants, 
millionaires  and  mechanics,  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  I  have  lived  my  life. 

"  I  have  loved  a  garden  always.  That  love 
is  innate  in  all  the  children  of  'the  grand  old 
gardener  and  his  wife.'  It  is  supjiressed,  it  is 
annihilated  Ijy  the  cares  and  more  exciting 
pleasures  of  this  life — but  it  is  an  instinct  born 
within  us — to  seek  the  N'iolet  on  the  bank,  the 
Primrose  in  the  wood,  and  the  Cowsli])  in  the 
mead.  And  1  affirm  that  this  love  of  the 
beautiful,  maintained  and  develojjed  in  horti- 
culture, is  the  surest,  ]airest,  healthiest,  happiest 
of  all  our  recreations  ;  and  because  it  is  so,  it  i.s, 
o"  it  should  be,  in  some  form  or  other  a  common 


THE    DEAN    OF    ROCHESTER. 
( J'lesidcnt  of  the  National  Rose  Society.) 

enjoyment  ;  it  is  meant,  like  ))ure  light,  pure 
air,  pure  water,  for  us  all.  And  like  Love  itself, 
like  Charity,  it  never  fails.  Age  cannot  wither 
it  nor  custom  stale  its  infinite  variety.  The 
time  comes  to  the  horseman  when  he  deviates 
from  the  stiff  timber  and  the  flowing  brook 
and  makes  for  the  gate  and  lane  ;  when  the 
erratic  snipe,  the  hundile  coney,  the  ])artridge, 
and  the  jiheasant,  driven  liy  the  wind,  elude  the 
gunner's  aim,  when  the  pur.sy  batsman  is  run 
out  breathles.s,  and  enipiiriesare  made  as  to  the 
price  of  butter  to  the  fieldsman  who  has  missed 
the  catch  ;  but  thejoy  of  flowers,  like  Tenny.son's 
brook,  goes  on  for  ever ;   from  the  baby  who 


tries  to  jjuU  the  flowers  from  nurse's  cap  to  the 
old  man  with  snow  on  his  head  l)ut  with  summer 
always  in  his  heart. 

"Every  gardener  will  join  me  in  a  general 
thank.sgiving  for  the  hapjiiness  which  it  has 
brought  into  our  lives,  and  for  the  siiecial 
mercies  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us  of 
the  present  generation. 

"  We  are  thankful  for  the  ]irecious  treasures 
which  have  em-iched  our  gardens  ;   we  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  progress  of  our  garden 
literature.      There  was  never  a  time  when  it 
was   so   abundant   and  able.      In  our  weekly 
papers  we  have  an  emhafvas  de  i-ichesnes  :  even 
our    catalogues    are  works  of  art   as   well   as 
manuals  of  instruction.     Smce  the 
days  of  Loudon  and  Paxton  there 
have  been  no  books  so  helpful  and 
stimulating  to  the  garden  as  '  The 
Knglish  Flower  Garden,'  by  Wil- 
liam   Robinson,   'The  History  of 
(  btrdening,'  by  Miss  Amherst,  and 
flic  works  of  Miss  Jekyll  on  the 
garden,  the  wood,  and  the  home. 

"  I  welcome  the  sentimental, 
the  poetical  in  our  works  upon 
gardening,  which  appeals  to  the 
intellect  and  to  the  afi'ections.  I 
know  that  many  seeking  informa- 
tion have  been  discouraged  by  the 
oppressive  dulness  of  those  who 
undertook  to  impart  it.  Persuade 
a  man  or  woman  to  love  a  garden 
and  they  will  read  anything,  every- 
thing about  it  ;  but  you  must 
fii-st  persuade.  Let  the  pupil 
begin  his  education  with  such 
books  as  '  Elizabeth  and  her  Ger- 
man Garden,'  '  A  Solitary  Sum- 
mer,' '  A  Gloucestershire  Garden,' 
'A  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden,' 
'  The  Garden  Story,'  '  The  Garden 
that  I  Love,'  '  Ros  Rosarum,'  and 
otheis.  I  even  venture  to  jilead 
for  a  few  glimpses  of  humour.  It 
struck  me  fifty  years  ago  that  my 
garden  being  a  source  of  much 
felicity  and  cheerfulness,  I  would 
endeavour  to  communicate  my 
joys  to  others  by  describing  them 
as  pleasantly  and  brightly  as  I 
could.  Accordingly  I  wrote  some 
articles  in  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicla,  The  Florist,  The 
Gardener,  and  The  Garden  upon 
these  principles,  and  though  a 
few  stolid  philosophers  thought 
me  frivolous,  I  received  so  much 
encouragement  that  I  made  a 
larger  effort,  and  a  book  which  I 
wrote  about  Roses  has  attained 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  the 
^  results  which  I  desired. 
^  "There  is  another  happy  thought 

about  horticulture.  Not  only  is 
the  love  of  trees  and  flowers 
expanding  around  us,  but  there  is 
the  manifestation  of  a  desire  for 
their  more  graceful  arrangement  by  a  return 
to  the  English  or  natural  .system.  If  this 
should  be  denounced  as  a  retrograde  move- 
ment I  should  maintain  that  it  was  the  return 
of  a  belated  traveller,  and  should  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  our  gardens  sixty  years  ago 
were,  speaking  generally,  more  deserving  of 
that  title  than  now.  I  do  not  deprecate 
the  judicious  introduction  of  half-hardy 
jilants,  the  combination  of  flowers  with  balus- 
trades and  cojiings  and  statues.  These  are 
stately  and  ajipropriate  surroundings  of  the 
palace  and  the  castle,  but  they  do  not  constitute 
a  garden.    Jly  idea  of  a  garden  is  a  place  iu 
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hyhriu  tea  kdse  vischuntrss  Folkestone  groan  on  its  own  rodt 


which  a  man  collects  the  most  beautiful  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  which  he  can  procure, 
which  are  suitable  for  the  site  and  for  the  soil, 
and  so  disiioses  them  that  they  give  you  the  idea 
of  being  at  home  and  happy  ;  and  this  garden 
should  be,  so  far  as  he  can  make  it,  secluded  and 
suggestive,  not  only  of  admiration,  but  of 
meditation,  rest,  and  peace. 

"  Only  one  more  consideration,  but  it  is  the 
most  imjiortant  and  interesting  to  those  who 
desire,  as  we  all  should  desire,  the  jierfect  ha)i|ii- 
nessof  the  greatest  number.  I  mean  the  noble 
efforts  which  are  being  made  by  our  landeil  )iro- 
prietors  and  county  councillors  to  induce  the 
working  cla.sses  to  cultivate  cottage  gardens  and 
allotments.  1  would  only  say  that  if  you  could 
persuade  a  working  man  to  try  horticulture,  and 
prove  to  him  that  he  can  supply  himself  with 
things  ]ileasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food,  and 
show  Ins  wife  how  the  latter  should  be  cooked, 
you  will  do  more  to  keep  him  from  the  public- 
house  than  by  any  other  process  hitherto 
applied. 

"  I  am  thankful  for  the  synii)athy  which  in 
our  bi-otherhood  never  fails,  and  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  I  wish  to  everyone  that  which 
has  been  given  to  me — the  long  and  ha|i]iy  life 
of  a  gardener. 

'  He  wanders  away  and  away, 

With  Nature  the  dear  old  nurse, 
And  she  .sings  to  him  iiiglit  and  day 
The  hymns  of  the  universe. 
'  And  whenever  his  way  seems  long 

And  his  lieart  begins  to  fail, 
She  sings  a  yet  more  wonderful  song 
Or  tells  a  more  wonderful  tale.'  " 

S.  liEYNOLD.s  Hole. 


TEA    ROSES    ON    OWN    ROOTS. 

I  HAVE  been  told  liy  tliose  who  have  seen  them 
that  Catherine  Merniet,  Bridesmaid,  and  other  Tea 
Roses  are  grown  in  the  United  .Slates  upon  their 
own  roots  to  greater  perfection  than  we  ean 
produce  them  in  this  counlr3'  even  on  the  seedling 
or  standard  Briars.  This  slundd  he  .suttieient 
answer  to  those   who  say  own-root  Roses    cannot 


prodncc  good  blooms.  Considering  how  easy  it  is 
to  root  cuttings  of  the  Tea-scented  tribe  the  wonder 
is  that  they  ai'e  not  moie  easily  procurable.  For 
the  amateur  who  cares  nothing  about  e.vhibiting, 
but  prefers  a  glorious  and  almost  contiruious  display 
in  his  garden,  I  would  advise  him  to  plant  a  bed  or 
beds  of  own-root  Tea  Roses.  Even  on  the  seedling 
Briar  this  beautiful  tribe  is  almost  perpetual,  but 
when  on  their  owji  roots  there  is  not  that  partial 
cessation  of  the  blooming  season  wirteh  we  expe- 
rience with  the  first-named,  as  new  shoots  are 
constantly  appearing  from  tiic  inidcrground  eyes 
to  maintain  continuous  flowering.  As  own-root 
Tea  Roses  are  best  grown  in  pots  they  should 
not  be  planted  out  of  doors  till  April  or  May.  A 
plant  may  be  quite  small  oven  in  a  Si-inch  pot 
providing  its  growths  are  hard  ;  but  by  putting  the 
cuttings  in  earl3'  fine  and  strong  plants  may  be 
secured  quite  equal  to  and  cvon  sui-passing  grafted 
plants  in  5-inoh  pots.  As  own-root  Tea  Roses 
possess  very  fine  roots  when  young  it  is  essential 
that  some  nice  light  compost  be  given  them  to 
start  in,  and  should  the  staple  soil  be  at  all  sour  or 
heavy  the  bed  should  be  drained  and  soil  replaced 
to  a  depth  of  IS  inches  or  24  inches,  with  loam  that 
has  been  stacked  about  twelve  months,  and  for 
numure  nothing  can  surpass  cow  manure.  When  the 
plants  are  well  established  a  sprinkling  of  steamed 
bone-meal  well  hoed  in  is  better  than  mulching  and 
very  lasting  in  its  ett'ects.  Cuttings  of  Tea  Roses 
may  be  inserted  (1)  in  March  from  plants  that  have 
just  flowered  ;  (2)  in  June  from  plants  grown  cool 
under  glass  or  from  the  second  growth  of  the 
former  ;  (3)  in  July  and  August  from  outdoor- 
grown  plants.  Briefly  considering  these  three 
dift'erent  periods,  I  would  say  that  I  much  prefer 
the  first-mentioned,  because  the  cutting  has  a  longer 
season  of  growth,  but  reasons  could  be  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  last  two,  especially  to  the  amateur. 
If  a  manure  bed  is  well  made  at  the  commence- 
ment the  cuttings  will  root  as  well  here  as  they 
would  in  a  propagating  light  where  bottom  heat 
could  be  aftbrded.  Tan  and  leaves  provide  the 
most  lasting  heat,  but  the  former  is  not  always 
procurable.  It  is  necessary  that  a  constant 
unwavering  bottom  heat  of  65°  to  70°  be  maintained 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  It  must  not  exceed  this  ; 
the  top  temperatui'e  should  be  .5o°  to  58°  at  night, 
and  a  rise  of  5'-'  to  10"  by  day,  according  to  the 
weathci'.  If  tliese  temperatures  ean  be  rigi)lb\' 
adhered    to    quite   90   per   cent,    of    the   cuttings 


inserted  will  root.  The  very  best 
and  healthiest  growths  must  be  used 
as  cuttings  in  order  to  obtain  strong 
plants.  The  foliage  must  be  of  the 
best,  and  free  from  spider  and 
mildew.  When  one  remembers  that 
this  foliage  and  wood  has  to  support 
the  cutting  for  some  four  weeks  it 
will  be  understood  how  necessary  it 
is  that  it  should  be  healthy.  The 
very  best  cuttings  are  those  obtained 
from  a  growth  from  which  a  bloom 
has  been  cut  a  day  or  so  before. 
The  cuttings  are  usuallj-  made  two 
or  three  joints  in  length,  and  cut 
level  and  clean  just  below  the  lower 
eye.  If  the  foliage  is  very  large  the 
end  leaflet  on  each  stalk  may  be 
removed.  Dibble  them  around  the 
side  only  of  5-inch  pots.  The  latter 
should  be  thoroughly  clean,  one- 
third  of  its  depth  being  fine  crocks. 
Fill  the  pot  with  a  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  coarse 
sand.  If  leaf  soil  is  of  inferior 
quality  onnt  and  use  half  loam  and 
half  sand  ;  in  fact,  if  a  propagating 
light  with  bottom  heal  is  available 
all  sand  may  be  used.  Two  inches 
of  crocks  and  2  inches  of  sand  would 
be  of  the  right  proportions.  A  very 
small  pot  (2-inch)  inserted  in  the 
c.itling  pot  will  keep  the  foliage 
from  decaying  too  soon.  Dibble  in 
the  cuttings  as  soon  as  two  or  three 
aie  made,  as  their  ends  must  not  get 
dry.  When  the  pot  is  comjiletcd 
immerse  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  a 
bucket  of  water  and  plunge  up  to  the  rim  in 
cocoa-nut  fibre.  Another  excellent  plan  if  room 
is  available  is  to  take  a  quantity  of  the  small 
pots  alluded  to  (2-inch),  set  them  as  thick 
as  they  will  go  iiito  the  propagating  light  cr 
frame,  then  fill  them  both  inside  and  between 
the  pots  with  the  compost  recommended  above. 
Rut  one  cutting  ni  each  pot.  By  Ihis  method 
no  check  is  given  to  the  rooted  cutting.  As 
soon  as  ready  they  can  be  shifted  into  3-inch 
pots.  The  cuttings  require  sprinkling  with  a 
fine  rose  can  every  nioniing  and  evening.  They 
will  seldom  leqnire  any  other  watering,  but  this 
must  be  watched.  Oreat  care  is  necessary  in  order 
to  shade  the  cuttings  during  bright  sunshine  ; 
beyond  this,  give  them  all  the  light  possible.  A 
moist  atmosphere  is  at  all  limes  essential.  It 
cuttings  are  inserted  round  o-inch  pots  they  shoul  1 
be  potted  into  2-inch  pots  when  the  roots  are  about 
1  inch  long.  As  compost,  use  good  Inain,  but 
httle  or  no  manure.  Some  sand  should  be  added 
if  loam  is  heavy,  and  the  whole  passed  through  a 
half-inch  sieve.  Fill  the  pots  full  of  soil  and  press 
down  with  the  thumbs.  Stand  the  pots  in  some 
fibre  or  ashes,  water  very  lightly  with  a  fine  rose 
can  for  a  few  days,  and  if. very  bright  give  a  good 
sj'i-inging,  shading  them  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  for  about  a  week.  After  this 
they  may  receive  as  uuich  light  as  possible  unless 
it  is  unusually  bright.  The  plant  nnist  never 
become  pot-bound,  but  be  shifted  on  when  required. 
Keep  all  bloom  buds  picked  ofl' as  they  appear.  By 
the  autumn  some  grand  plants  will  be  the  result  if 
the  above  treatment  is  adhered  to.  Harden  them 
ofl',  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  vinery  or  pit  until 
April. 

But  there  are  many  individuals  who  do  not 
grow  Tea  Roses  under  glass,  but  who  have  plenty 
outdoors,  on  walls,  &e.  July  and  August  would 
be  the  time  to  put  in  some  cuttings  from  these. 
Practically  the  same  conditions  applv  as  to  the 
kind  of  cuttings,  heat  and  moisture,  &c.,  as 
advocated  above.  Care  nnist  be  taken  tlial  the 
wood  is  not  soft  and  pithy,  but  nice  and  firm,  and 
about  the  same  degree  of  ripeness  as  that  used  for 
budding.  A  half-spent  manure-bed  would  be  just 
the  place  for  these,  and  they  may  be  covered  either 
with  bell  glasses  <n-  frame'-lighl  and  well  shaded 
from  bright  sun.  I  would  strongly  advise  the 
method  mentioned  above,  namely,  that  of  pl.ieing 
a  quantity  of  very  small  pots  close  together  and 
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inserting  a  cutting  into  each  one.  Owing  to  the 
season  being  rather  advanced  cuttings  rooted  in 
these  small  pots  receive  no  check,  but  will  make 
ijnite  nice  little  plants  by  October,  w-hich  may  with 
care  be  brought  safely  through  tlie  winter.  If  one 
can  ensure  the  cuttings  being  sprinkled  every  half 
hour  during  the  day  it  would  be  better  not  to 
shade  them,  as  they  will  root  all  the  quicker — 
sometimes  in  seven  da3'S.  As  Tea  Roses  will  all 
strike  freelj'  a  selection  of  suitable  kinds  to  grow 
on  own  roots  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  It  will  be  found  that  kinds  such  as 
Cleopatra  (notoriously  a  bad  one  to  produce  buds 
of)  will  root  readily  from  cuttings.  Thirty  kinds 
either  for  planting  out  under  glass  or  for  outdoors 
are  :  — 

Anna  OUivier  Bridesmaid 

Comtesse  Festetics  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare 

Hamilton 
Dr.  i.irill  Enchantress 

Francisea  Kruger  G.  Nabonnand 

Golden  Gate  Gustave  Regis 

Hon.  E.  Giftbrd  Jean  Pernet 

Mme.  Charles  Mme.  E.  Helfcnbein 

,,      Falcot  ,,      Hoste 

,,      Lam  bard  ,,      C.  Guinoisseau 

Maman  Coehet  Marie  d'Orleans 

Marie  Van  Houtte  Medea 

Niphetos  Papa  Gontier 

Souv.  dc  (_'.  (xuillot  Souv.  d'un  Ami 

,,      de  S.  A.  Prince  Sylph 

The  Bride  White  Maman  Coehet. 

Phiiaimei.. 


TW^O    HYBRID    TEA     ROSES. 


Viscountess  Folkestone. 

If  a  vote  were  taken  as  to  tlie  popularity  of 
the  many  lieautiful  Rose.s  rai.sed  by  tlie  late 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  above  would  surely  eoine  out 
first  favourite.  As  a  bedding  Rose  it  is  simply 
grand,  and  no  other  variety  of  its  colour  is  so 
effective.  There  are  not  many  Roses  that 
produce  a  really  showy  effect  when  seen  from 
a  distance,  but  this  Ruse  will  do  so,  and  for 
this  I'cason  I  should  prefer  it  to  Augustine 
Guinoisseau,  the  white  La  France,  a  variety  it 
much  resembles.  Visc<)untess  Folkestone  is 
deliciously  fragrant,  not  more  so  than  the 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  but  its 
huge  flowers,  as  large  as  tree 
Pitonies,  are  far  more  showy. 
The  colour  is  a  delightful  fresh 
one,  known  as  creamy  iiink,  the 
centre  deepening  to  salmon  pink. 
The  flowers  are  produced  usually 
in  fours  and  fives,  and  the  centre 
one  when  expanded  bows  its 
head,  which  gives  the  variety  its 
wonderful  decorative  value.  The 
surrounding  buds  are  of  a  reddish 
coloui',  and  make  a  pretty  cnntrast 
to  the  delicate  e-Xjianded  blos- 
soms. The  growth  is  as  vigorous 
as  one  can  desire,  which  fit  the 
variety  for  cultivating  either  as 
a  standard  or  as  a  bush.  As  bnsli 
jilants  soon  develop  into  large 
specimens  plenty  of  space  should 
be  afforded,  2  feet  each  way 
being  (piite  close  enough.  If 
yilanted  in  a  carpeting  of  Viola 
Montgomeryana  the  light  blue 
fif  the  latter  contrasts  beau- 
tifully with  the  Roses,  and 
assists  also  in  preventing  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  in 
the  soil. 

It  we  could  l)ut  olitain  a 
brilliant  red  and  good  rich 
yellow  form  of  the  above  Rose 
we  .should  possess  three  splendid 
Roses  for  massing. 


Gr.\ND    Due    DE    LuXEiMBOURO. 

If  there  were  no  flowers  upon  the  plant  one 
would  almost  take  this  Rose  for  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  .so  much  does  it  resemble  the  latter 
in  growth.  In  the  flower  it  is  more  globular, 
although  there  is  the  same  loose  habit  and 
drooping  head.  What  always  attracts  the 
admiration  of  those  who  have  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  Rose  is  the  charming 
colouring.  In  the  bud  the  colour  is  that  rich 
imperial  pink  so  well  exemplified  in  the  buds 
of  Mrs.  W.  .1.  Grant,  and  this  colour  pervades 
the  expanded  bloom,  although  it  is  not  so 
intense.  The  rich  pink  is  brought  out  even 
more  prominently  by  the  very  delicate  blush 
hue  of  the  inside  of  the  petaLs.  I  know  of  no 
Rose  where  the  contrast  of  colour  is  so 
pronounced. 

W^hy  this  variety  should  be  ignored  by 
omitting  it  from  the  official  catalogue  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  shown  a 
discernment  which  one  would  have  expected  of 
the  National  Rose  Society,  for  they  awarded  a 
few  years  ago  their  certificate  of  merit  to  some 
plants  growing  under  tlieir  oliservation  in 
Chiswick  Gardens. 

It  is  a  fine  Rose  upon  a  standard,  as  indeed 
most  of  the  hybrid  Teas  are.  P. 


SINGLE    ROSES. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  taste  for 
single  Roses  has  revived  in  gardens  in  England. 
I  say  revived,  for  if  you  consult  the  pages  of 
Redoute's  "Roses"  it  is  evident  that  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteen  hundreds  they  must  have 
been  prominent  in  cultivation,  so  many  varieties 
being  figured  as  actually  being  grown  in 
gardens.  Perhaps  as  one  who  helped  in  the 
reintroduction,  I  may  give  a  slight  resume  of 
my  experience  in  the  matter  of  the  re-collec- 
tion. Some  few  varieties,  such  as  the  Copper 
and  Yellow  Austrians,  never  passed  out  of 
cultivation,  but  these  are  the  only  single  Ro.ses 
which  you  find  recorded  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  early  sixties. 


I  think  it  was  when  visiting  the  Rose  collec- 
tion of  the  Pare  de  la  Tete  d'Or  at  Lyons  that 
I  was  struck  in  early  .Tune  with  the  beauty  of 
some  of  the  s)iecies  or  single  varieties  of  Roses 
there  grown  as  bushes.  I  obtained  through 
some  friends  what  they  had,  and  found  some 
other  kinds  at  Kew,  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  E.  Loder,  then  at  Strode. 

It  was  a  tedious  process — collecting,  com- 
paring, and  getting  the  varieties  under  their 
correct  names,  for  there  was  much  confusion 
in  the  nomenclature,  Lindley's  "  Rosarium," 
Redoute,  Andrews,  and  other  authorities 
giving  plants  under  different  names.  M.  Crepin, 
the  highest  living  authority  on  Roses,  kindly 
sent  me  his  various  publications,  and  we 
managed  to  get  them  into  fair  order.  But 
having  made  the  collection,  then  came  the 
difficulty  of  .selecting  such  kinds  as  were 
suited  for  garden  use.  Some  kinds  might  be 
interesting  botanically,  but  as  many  nursery- 
men who  have  grown  herbaceous  plants  know, 
the  rarities  are  grown  for  sale  at  a  loss,  and  it 
was  desirable  to  multiply  in  ([uantity  only 
such  kinds  as  had  cpialitics  which  would 
recomniend  them  foi'  general  use  in  gardens. 

My  interest  was  quickened  by  seeing  at 
Miss  Jekyll's  garden  at  Munstead  a  splendid 
bush  of  our  liritish  field  Rose,  R.  arvensis  ; 
some  buds  were  begged,  and  it  figured  in  the 
catalogue  as  Miss  .lekyll's  arvensis,  and  proves 
to  be  one  of  our  best  pillar  and  weeping  bush 
Roses.  A  pink  variety,  if  it  could  be  found 
should  lie  charming  ;  it  needs  no  pruning,  only 
space  and  to  be  let  go. 

Later  on  we  had  from  Mrs.  Whitwell,  of 
Darlington,  a  charming  kind  of  Sweet  Briar, 
crimson  with  white  centre,  which  made  a 
sensation  and  grew  into  favour.  This  was 
named,  in  compliment  to  the  raiser  or 
finder,  .lanet's  Pride.  Then  came  Lord  Pen- 
zance's hybrids  of  Briars,  the  rose  colours, 
pinks  and  reds,  such  as  Anne  of  Gierstein, 
Meg  Merrilie.s,  Green  Mantle,  and  -Julia 
Mannering,  which  have  ])roved  to  be  charming 
]iillar  and  bush  Roses.  Also  his  hybrids  from 
the  Austrians,  Lord  and  Lady  Penzance,  with 
their  copjiery  and   fawn   tints,  rose  promptly 
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into  favour.  A.s  pillars  and  bushes  both  these 
are  good,  but  as  a  hedge  planted  alternately, 
the  nii.xture  and  blending  of  colour  of  these 
two  .sorts  is  extremely  .satisfactory. 

I  had  in  the  meantime  been  working  with 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Paul's  single 
crimson,  Che.shuntScarlet,slightly  semi-double, 
and  finally  in  Royal  Scarlet,  had  develoiied  an 
intensity  of  colouring  in  the  reds  which  was,  1 
think,  imexpected  ;  they  are  all  dwarf  bushes 
useful  for  bedding.  Paul's  single  white  was  a 
hybritl  of  the  Noisettes  of  the  same  race  as 
the  hybrid  Boule  de  Neige,  and  as  a  hedge 
Rose  is  charming  ;  all  these  are  autumnal 
blooming.  01  Carmine  Pillar  i  can  hardly 
say  too  nuich.  Its  vigour  and  freedom  and 
colour  are  so  different  from  other  Roses  that  it 
is  growing  rapidly  into  favour. 

The  selection  amongst  the  species  has  mean- 
while been  going  on,  and  some  charming 
climbing  and  pillar  Roses  have  been  found  to 
be  auiongst  them.  Rubrifolia,  the  red-leaved 
Rose,  gave  foliage  which,  mixed  with  yellow 
Roses  or  Carnations,  was  effective.  Macrantha, 
with  its  huge  white  flowers  and  yellow  stamens, 
was  beautiful,  and  made  a  fine  pillar  ;  Bruno- 
niana— perhaps  the  most  vigorous  of  the 
Moschatas — was  a  huge-growing  arch-Rose,  and 
Moschata  nivea  (an  evident  hybrid)  made  a 
fine  pillar. 

Sempervirens,  the  wild  Rose  of  Italy  (my 
variety  Miss  Jekyll  collected  at  Capri),  needs  a 
wall  or  warm  spot  in  the  rock-work. 

Sinica,  the  Camellia  Rose  of  the  Riviera, 
flowers  too  shyly  to  be  grown  in  England, 
excejit  perhaps  indoors  or  in  the  sunny  south, 
but  S.  anemone,  the  beautiful  pink  hybrid,  is 
very  free,  and  makes  the  earliest  wall  Rose  or 
slightly  later  dwarf  hedge  in  the  open.  It 
rivals  in  size  of  flower  It.  gigantea,  which  is 
not  hardy,  and  does  not  flower  here. 
**  Lord  Brougham  kindly  sent  me  flowers  of  this, 
which  were  duly  used  for  hybridising,  but  the 
seedlings  have  mostly  damped  oft'.  The  almost 
tree  Rose,  R.  macrophylla,  is  large  and  free  in 


growth,  but  it  wants  to  be  let  run  up  to  8  feet 
or  10  feet  high,  and  repays  its  cultivator  by  the 
beauty  of  its  spiny  tree-.stem  or  trunk,  as 
well  as  its  rose-coloured  flowers.  Most  of  the 
above  are  climbing  or  pillar  Roses. 

Amongst  the  dwarf  forms,  the  Austrian 
Briars  are  known  to  all  ;  the  last  year's  shoots 
left  unj)runed  give  sprays  of  cojiper  and  yellow 
flowers. 

Altaica  and  hispida,  from  Central  Asia,  are 
the  earliest  bush  Roses  to  flower  ;  they  cover 
themselves  with  large  white  flowers  of  great 
beauty.  Pulverulenta  follows — not  quite  so 
good.  The  large  single  white  Scotch  Pim- 
pinellifolia  grandiflora  is  free  and  early. 
Pomifera  has  charming  pink  flower.s,  liut  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  tine  fruit.s,  with  the 
strong  flavour  of  the  Black  Currant.  Andcrsoni 
(tine  and  handsome)  is  like  a  large  pink  Dog 
Rose,  with  a  close  habit.  The  dwarf  form  of 
indica — the  type — pink.  Miss  Lowe's  crimson, 
and  Miss  Wilimott's  coppery  yellow,  are  very 
pretty,  continuous  and  free. 

Wichuriana,  by  its  glossy  green  leaves  and 
creeping  habit,  introduces  the  new  feature  of 
creeping  Roses  into  our  gardens.  With  me  an 
accidental  cross  with  a  white  Rugosa  has  carried 
the  habit  into  other  si)ecies.  Sancta,  the  Rose 
of  which  the  Egyptians  made  wreaths  for 
enclosing  in  mummy-cases,  is  evidently  an 
early  type  of  the  Uallicas.  Fresh  flowers  came 
to  M.  Crei)in  at  the  same  time  as  the  wreaths. 
[  would  not  omit  the  Rugosas,  our  first  Roses 
for  mingling  with  the  other  flowering  shrubs 
in  our  shrubberies.  The  large  selected  whites 
and  the  rose  and  atropurpurea  are  a  treat  in 
colour  and  the  three  best  in  singles.  I  have 
many  Noisette  seedlings,  which  promise  well. 
Una,  a  cross  between  canina  ancl  indica,  won 
an  award  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Lion  is  a  large  single  from  Crimson  Rambler  x 
Beaute  Inconstante,  and  there  are  others. 
Ec:e,  from  Abyssinia,  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  grows  beautiful  yellow  flowers,  l)ut  will, 
j  1  think,  be  su|)erseded  by  R.  Alberti,  flowered 


first  at  Cheshunt  this  year,  a  fine  golden  yellow 
of  hardier  and  more  vigorous  habit.  Kew 
would  have  liked  flowers  to  figure  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  but  they  were  unfor- 
tunately past  when  they  were  asked  for. 

Growing  single  Roses  is  very  simple.  Plant 
them  carefully  with  liberal  provision  for  the 
growth,  give  them  room,  and  jirune  but  very 
slightly,  merely  cutting  out  the  three  year  old 
wood,  and  topping  in  February  the  long  shoots. 

George  Paul. 
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A    FEAV    EXPERIENCES    OF    AN 
AMATEUR   ROSARIAN. 

1  HAVE  lieen  asked  ti.i  give  some  of  my  ex- 
periences as  a  rosarian  for  the  benefit  of  those 
readers  of  The  G.\Ri.>E>f  who  have  as  yet 
devoted  but  little  attention  to  Rose  culture. 
My  first  attempts  at  Rose  growing  were  on  a 
very  small  scale  indeed,  and  arose  in  this  way. 
Between  twenty  and  thii-ty  years  ago,  after  the 
death  of  my  father,  himself  an  enthusiastic 
rosarian,  we  moved  to  a  newly-ljuilt  house  near 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  large  town  of  Croydon. 
As  there  were  no  flowers  at  all  in  the  new 
garden,  which  was  about  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
it  became  necessary  that  I  should  provide 
some.  Among  other  things  I  thought  that  a 
few  standard  Roses  down  two  sides  of  the 
tennis  lawn  would  look  well  ;  but  not  knowing 
anything  my.self  on  the  subject  I  consulted  the 
first  edition  of  Dean  Hole's  fascinating  "  Book 
about  Roses,"  and  selected  about  a  couple  of 
dozen  varieties  whose  names  I  remembered 
having  heard  my  father  mention.  These 
standard.s  were  duly  planted,  and  strange  to 
relate  I  have  still  one  of  them  growing  in  my 
present  garden  at  Berkhampstead — Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  race.  Although  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  modern  Rose  catalogue,  I  can  well 
understand  how  greatly  this  Rose  must  have 
been  admired  and  apiireciated  when  it  was 
first  sent  out  in  18.39.  For  it  is  a 
true  perpetual,  bearing  sweetly-.scented 
blooms,  clear  i)ink  in  colour,  and  of 
fair  size,  Imt  somewhat  too  short  in 
the  petal  for  jiresent  ideas  of  perfec 
tion.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  there 
is  no  other  Rose  plant  in  my  garden 
that  I  prize  anything  like  as  highly  as 
this  one,  owing  to  the  long  series  of 
pleasant  remembrances  connected 
with  it. 
The  next  year  I  planted  a  few  dwarf 
I  Roses  in  a  narrow  border  facing  east 
near  the  house,  and  in  the  autumn  fol- 
lowing I  must  needs  start  a  more  exten- 
sive border  of  Roses,  with  exactly  the 
opposite  exposure  on  the  other  side  of 
the  garden.  Then  some  Teas  were 
considei-ed  indispensable,  and  these 
were  planted  und('r  the  south  wall 
in  the  small  kitchen  garden.  Ulti- 
mately I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  tennis  lawn  was  unnecessarily 
large,  and  that  three  narrow  Rose  beds 
at  one  end  of  it  with  grass  paths 
dividing  them  would  be  the  best  way 
of  rectifying  this  defect,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  about  five  years  I  hail 
between  ;iOO  and  400  Jilants  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  Roses  then  grown. 
Before  my  collection,  however,  had 
reached  these  limits,  which  I  dai'ed  not 
afterwarils  for  obvious  reasons  exceed, 
I  began  exhibiting  at  local  and  other 
show.s,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
r  left  Croydon  in  1.^8.").  1  ii  id  then 
to  call  myself   the  "champion  of  the 
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light-weights,"  for  at  that  time   there  was  no 

other  amateur  growing  as  few  plants  who  could 

show  year  after  year  as  good  a  record  of  i)rizes. 

I  attributed  these  successes  almost  entirely  to 

two  things,  the  careful  way  in  which  my  beds 

had  been  jirepared,  while  the  smallness  of  the 

collection  enabled  me  to  give  jiersonal  attention 

to  the   wants  day  by  day  of  each  individual 

jilant  in  it. 
jVfter  1  had  settled  in  Croydon  a  few  years  I 

hapjiened  to  see  a  notice  in  one  of  the  gardening 

papers   stating   that    a   meeting    of    rosarians 

would  shortly  take  place  to  establish  a  National 

Hose  .Society.     This  meeting,  one  of  the  most 

noteworthy   in   the   annals   of  the   Rose   ever 

held,  I  attended,  and  in  the  following  year  it 

became  my  fortunate  lot  to  join  the  founder  of 

that  society,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  d'Ombrain,  as  his   the  house  or  for 

co-secretary.      Mr.  d'Ombrain  has  so  recently 

descriljed  in  these  pages  the  rise  and  progress 

of    the    Xatiiinal    Rose    Society   that    1    only 

mention   it   here   in   order   to   point   out  how 

desirable  it  is  that  all  interested  in  Roses  and 

their  culture  should  join  a  .society  which  has 

done  ,so  much  to  further  the  cultivation  and 

imiirovement  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  in  this 

country.     I  am  not  now  writing  as  secretary  of 

that    .society,   but   simply   in   the   interest    of 

amateur  rosarians  generally,  for  I  have  always 

held  that  whatever  a  man's  hobby  or  recreation 

may  be,  whether  it  lie  Rose  growing  or  «'liat 

not,  ho  will  always  find  himself  what  is  termed 

"  a  little  out  of  it  "  unless  he  becomes  a  member 
of  the  leading  society  having  at  heart  the 
encouragement  of  that  special  hobby  or  recrea- 
tion. The  substantial  benefits  offered  may  not 
a]i]iear  very  great,  but  somehow  one  is  kept  in 
touch  with  its  most  modern  phases  and  de- 
velopments ;  besides  which,  such  societies  tend 
to  foster  that  delightful  fellowshiii  which 
should  always  exist  and  bind  together  the 
followers  of  any  craft. 

After  my  twelve  years'  experience  of  Ro.se 
growing  in  Croydon  1  moved  to  Berkhanijistead 
ill  Hertfordshire.  Here  I  found  at  the  side  of 
the  garden  proper  a  small  jiaddock  about  an 
acre  in  extent  ;  this  I  at  once  decided  should 
lie  my  future  Rose  garden.  The  beds,  which 
hold  tliree  rows  of  jilants,  are  arranged  in 
jiarallel  lines  with  grass  paths  between  them. 
Tliey  were  trenched  as  deeply  as  the  soil  would 
allow,  and  manure  was  liberally  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  but  as  I  had  now  -2,000  instead  of 
.'i.'iO  plants  to  deal  with,  1  could  not  afford  by 
the  introduction  of  choice  turfy  loam  and  in 
other  ways  to  prejiare  them  as  completely  or 
satisfactorily  as  f  liad  done  my  gradually  con- 
structed Rose  beds  at  Croydon.  Nevertheless, 
the  plants  have  done  well  during  the  fifteen 
years  I  have  been  at  Kerkhampstead,  and  have 
carried  off  their  fair  share  of  honours  at  the 
shows.  My  present  family,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  1^,000  plants  of  exhibition  varieties, 
includes  a  large  number  of  garden  or  decorative 
Roses,  is  a  large  one  to  look  after,  and  during 
the  growing  season  I  find  it  difficult  with  my 
many  other  occupations  to  keep  pace  at  all 
times  with  the  wants  of  its  individual  members. 
Although  1  have  made  a  speciality  of  the 
culture  of  Roses  for  so  many  years,  1  am  still 
as  keenly  interested  in  them  as  ever,  and  as 
each  season  comes  round  am  possessed  liy  the 
same  hopes  and  fears  tiiat  assail  the  merest 
tyro.  The  fact  is,  it  is  only  when  one  begins 
to  cultivate  any  plant  assiduously  that  one 
discovers  what  a  troop  of  enemies  that  jilant 
has  to  contend  against.  I  have  long  since 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  these  foes  of 
the  Ro.se  are  marshalled  and  disciplined  by 
one  arch  enemy  alone,  and  that  is  the  weather. 
The  skilled  rosarian  has,  however,  with  one 
exception,  no  real  fears  for  any  of  this  crafty 


general's  devices,  and  that  is  when  he  spitefully 
turns  on  low  temjieratures  of  exceptional 
keenness.  These  siiells  of  keen  frost  or  un- 
seasonable cold  are  fiends  to  be  dreaded  at  all 
sea.sons.  h\  winter  they  either  kill  many  of 
the  plants  outi  igiit  or  cut  them  level  with  the 
ground  ;  in  the  spring  they  destroy  one's 
prospjcts  for  the  season  :  but  should  they 
occur  in  the  summer  the.y  are  still  more  trying, 
for  it  is  like  hooking  a  fine  trout  which  breaks 
away  just  as  the  landing  net  is  within  a  few 
feet  of  it. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  brief  hints  for  the 
present  season.  Remove  all  blooms  as  soon  as 
they  have  faded.  Nothing  helps  the  plants 
more  or  so  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  beds  as  this.  If  a  Rose  be  gathered  for 
a  friend  it  should  be  cut  with 
a  stalk  long  enough  for  it  to  look  well  when 
set  up  in  a  vase  <jr  bowl.  A  Rose  gathered 
with  only  a  few  inches  of  stalk  is  of  little 
.service  to  anyone.     In  drv  weather  the  iilants 
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should  each  receive  at  least  a  gallon  of  water 
once  a  week,  or,  better  still,  the  same  quantity 
of  weak  liipiid  manure.  As  long  as  Rose 
plants  are  kept  growing  freely,  so  long  will 
they  continue  to  flower,  but  once  let  them 
sitfier  from  drought  at  this  season  and  they 
will  resent  the  ill-treatment  by  yielding  a 
scanty  display  of  lilooms  in  the  autumn. 
Should  mildew  make  its  unwelcome  appear- 
ance, at  once  dust  the  leaves  affected  lightly 
over  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  repeating  the 
application  every  few  evenings  until  this 
troublesome  enemy  has  taken  his  departure. 
Edward  M.wvley 


ROSES     UNDER     GLASS. 

How  TO  Obtain  Early  Flowers. 
The  culture  of  Roses  under  glass  is  aijpa- 
rently  .so  seriously  neglected  by  amateurs 
generally,  that  I  hojie  my  few  notes  may  be 
like  "the  .seed  which  fell  on  good  ground,"  and 
increase  by  tenfold  the  amateur  growers  of 
early  Roses.  It  is  by  no  means  a  dithcult 
Hower  to  cultivate  under  glass,  and  may  be 
grown  either  in  a  span-roofed  house  or  lean-to, 
or,  indeed,  in  pots  covered  with  glass  frames, 
provided  ordinary  care  be  exercised  in  watering 
and  ventilating 


If  the  reader  of  these  notes  is  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  span-roofed  house,  12  feet  to 
20  feet  long  and  8  feet  to  14  feet  w4de,  he 
may  thoroughly  enjoy  himself  amongst  his 
Roses  months  before  any  blooms  or  even 
'buds  are  to  be  seen  in  the  open  garden, 
and  he  will  be  envied  by  all  his  neighbours, 
and  be  the  "  lion  "  of  his  district,  simply 
because  he  will  be  wearing  Roses  of  his 
own  growing,  when  his  neighbours  will  either 
have  to  go  w^ithout  or  purcha.se  thein,  and 
there  is  great  satisfaction  in  either  wearing  a 
flower  of  one's  own  growing,  or  eating  a  fruit 
or  vegetable  culled  from  one's  own  garden,  or 
eyen  riding  a  horse  of  one's  ow-n  breeding. 
The  pleasure  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the 
possessor  has  done  it  a/l  kinlse//,  and  the  result 
brings  keen  enjoyment. 

In  the  corners  of  such  a  structure  as  I  have 
described  your  climbing  Roses  may  be  planted 
in  the  soil.  One  should  be  William  Allen 
Richardson,  a  glorious  coloured  little  button- 
hole flower  when  grown  with  a  little  shade. 

Maiejlial  Niel,  short  lived  as  a  rule  under 
glass,  must  be,  however,  included  in  quite  a 
small  collection  of  climber.s.  This  Rose 
requires  rather  severe  treatment  to  producj 
the  best  flowers.  Directly  it  has  finished 
blooming  the  flowering  rods  should  be  cut  hard 
back  ;  this  will  cause  tlie  plant  to  throw  up 
strong  rods  from  the  base,  which  must  be 
trained  along  wires  about  fi  inches  from  the 
glass  roof.  When  these  rods  have  finished  their  . 
summer  growth  in  September  they  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  some  .insecticide,  and 
about  the  first  week  in  December  the  soft  ends 
may  be  shortened  ;  it  is  from  the.se  strong  young 
rods  the  finest  blooms  of  Marechal  Niol  are 
pro  luced.  Climbing  Kaiserine  Augusta 
Victoria  is  such  a  charming  Rjse  that  I 
consider  it  worthy  of  one  corner,  even  in  so 
imited  a  space ;  and  the  fourth  must  be 
climljing  Niplietos,  i|uite  white,  perfect  in 
sha|ie,  and  continuous  blooming  from  .January 
to  Christinas  when  the  temperature  is  made 
suitable.  These  climliers  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  should  all  be  jilanted  in 
the  ground,  in  suitable  soil,  inside  the  glass- 
house. It  may  .lie  thought  they  will  exclude 
the  light  to  the  detriment  of  the  Ro.ses  in  pots 
growing  under  them,  but  this  is  prevented  by 
careful  and  judicious  pruning,  not  allowing 
the  rods  to  become  too  numerous  or  too 
crowded. 

Roses  to  be  grown  under  glass,  and  expected 
to  produce  good  blooms,  and  jilenty  of  them,  not 
necessarily  up  to  a  typical  exhibition  sjiecimen, 
must  be  well  established  in  pots— /.c,  they  must 
have  been  grown  in  pots  for  at  least  nine  months 
before  they  are  introduced  into  the  glass 
structure  in  which  they  are  intended  to 
develop  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  The  plants 
should  be 

Purchased  in  Pots 
from  a  reliable  source  in'  September  or 
October,  kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  north 
wall  until  frost  comes.  About  the  micldle  of 
December  they  may  be  removed  to  their 
flowering  quarters,  and  it  is  now  that  the 
interesting  labour  of  love  commences. 

I  must  here  say  that  |i!ants  [lotted  from  the 
open  ground  in  Octolier  or  November  will 
never  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  under 
glass  the  following  spring.  I  only  mention 
this  because  I  know  it  has  been  frequently 
tried,  and  always  ends  in  di.sappointment,  at 
least  to  amateur.s.  One  of  the  most  important 
adjuncts  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  Roses 
under  glass  is 

Ventilation. 
Air  must  never  be  admitted  when  a  cold  north- 
easter or  any  other  cold  wind  is  blowing.      It 
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is  far  better  to  give  no  air  at  all  than  open  the 
ventilators  to  an  icy  wind.  Still,  Roses  must 
have  air,  and  there  will  be  few  days  in  the 
spring  when  it  cannot  be  admitted  for  an  hour 
or  two  during  the  day  on  the  lee  .side,  if 
bright  sunshine  accompanies  cold  wind,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,give  shade  for  an  hour  or  two 
when  the  sun  bears  the  greatest  jiower.  Cold 
blasts  are  certain  to  produce  mildew,  the 
demon  enemy  to  Roses  under  glass. 

If  air  must  be  given,  and  it  must  if  the 
temperature  rises  too  rapidly,  open  little  by 
little,  and  not  all  at  once,  the  vjntilators  on 
the  lee  side.  Assuming  the  plants  are  put  into 
the  glasshouse  about  the  middle  of  Doceinber, 
and  are  wanted  to  liloom  in  iluch,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  produce  inside  the  house  in 
January  an  April  temperature,  in  February  a 
May  t'emiierature,  and  in  March  a  June 
temperature.  As  June  is  the  month  for  Roses 
in  the  open,  so  must  the  artificial  temperature 
be  made  as  much  like  April,  May,  and  June  in 
January,  February,  and  March,  and  this  is  not 
difficult  with  hot  water  and  shades. 
As  the  day  temperature  in  early  April 
IS  low,  .so  must  it  1)6  in  January  under 
glass,   increasing   it   as   time  goes   on,  -s.^ 

until  the  Roses  in  pots  begin  to  show 
signs  of  activity.  In  bright  weather 
syringe  frequently  with  tepid  water ; 
when  the   plants   are   first  introduced  , 

syringe  early  in  the  morning  and  about    .^ 
.3  i).m.,  but  as  the  days  become  longer    V—      x 
and   brighter    one    more   syringing   at  ^ 

noon  will  be  beneficial. 

As  January  wanes,  signs  of  activity 
become  apparent  each   day,  the  small  , 

buds     bursting    from     the    base     and  ■ 

developing   tiny   leaves,  and   later   on 
small  llower  buds  denote  the  roots  arc 
active,  and  the  temperature  must  not       r- 
now  fall  below  40°  at  night,  nor  exceed       ■: 
60°  by  day.     The  Rose  is  so  amenable      ( 
to    treatment     under     glass,  ^  and     so      ''^ 
thoroughly    enjoys    perfect    immunity 
from  colct  or  strong  winds,  that  it  is 
surprising    it    is    so    neglected,    moro 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  the 
plants    are   free   from    frost,   thunder- 
storms,   hurricanes,     and     every     evil 
visitation  of  climatic  eccentricity  which 
causes  so  much  anxiety  to  the  exhibit- 
ing   Rose    grower,    who    depends    on 
pl.mts  in  the  open  for  his  first  or  second 
I'rizes.     Then,  again,  it  is  under  glass 
that    artificial    hybridisation    may   bo 
carried  on  to  who  knows  what  success  ? 

W.\TEEINC^ 

is  of  course  an  important  adjunct  to 
the  achievement  of  success.  Each  pot 
has  to  be  examined  every  day,  and  to  ascertain 
if  water  is  reijuired  or  not  tap  the  pot  with  a 
stick  ;  if  the  sound  produced  is  hollow  the  pots 
require  water,  if  the  sound  be  full  no  water  is 
necessary.  Over  watering  will  produce  mildew, 
and  insufficient  water  produces  stunted  growth. 
Judicious  use  of  the  water-pot  is  one  of  the 
great  secrets  to  success. 

A  moist  atmosphere  must  always  be  main- 
tained to  correspond  with  the  heavy  dews  in 
the  open  during  April  and  May. 

Rose  Pests 
are  not  conspicuous  by  their  absence  under 
glass.  I  once  heard  a  man  say  '"  that  green  fly 
came  through  the  glass,"  and  he  believed  what 
he  said,  "  because,''  said  he,  "  I  have  not  opened 
the  ventilators  this  whole  week."  These  must 
be  checked  and  killed  by  fumigating  directly 
their  presence  is  perceived. 

Tne  temjierature  of  a  house  in  which  Roses 
are  growing  should  never  exceed    70°  to   80" 


and  shading  and  ventilating  will  prevent  this. 
When  the  .shoots  have  grown  :?  inches  to 
f)  inches,  every  plant  should  be  cai-efully 
examined,  and  the  ttowerless  .shoots,  if  any, 
removed,  leaving  only  five  to  seven  .strong 
flowering  shoots  on  each  ijlant.  Now  the  buds 
are  formed,  feeding  with  liipiid  manure  may 
commence  ;  like  human  beings,  they  like  to 
be  well  nourished,  though  not  on  the  .same 
material. 

Licpiid  manure  maybe  applied  twice  weekly, 
not  too  strong,  and  that  from  a  neighbouring 
cowyard  or  pig  court  is  not  to  be  ignored  ; 
there  are  many  chemical  manures  most  service- 
able. 

A  bushel  of  soot  ])Ut  into  a  bag  and  sus- 
pended in  a  large  tub  full  of  water  makes  a 
stimulant  both  harmless  and  inoffensive,  and 
at  the  same  time  appreciated  by  the  subject 
under  treatment. 

Having  carried  out  the  details  before  men- 
tioned, 1  sincerely  trust  the  operator  will  be 
rewarded  by  handsome  perfect  blooms,  which 
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IINELV  BLOTCHED    VARIETY    OF    MILTONIA    VEXIIJ.AKIA. 
(From  a  drawing  by  H.  G.  Moon.) 


to  him  and  to  his  many  friends  will  surely  be 
designated  "gems  of  the  first  water." 
Varieties. 

The  following  sorts  are  strongly  recommended 
for  a  bei^inner's  collection  : 


La  France 
Dulve  of  Teck 
General  Jac(iuemiiiut 
Mrs.  John  Laing 
Ulrich  Brunner 
.Jeannie  Dickson 
Merveille  de  Lyon 

Teas. 

Catherine  Mermet 
Ethel  Brownlow 
Mme.  Lambard 
Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince 
The  Bride 
Perle  des  Jardins 

Frank  Cant. 
Braisutirk  A'lDscri/,  C'o/cheister. 


Baroness  de  Rothschild 
Caroline  Tcatout 
Capt.  Hayward 
Mme.  U.  Luizet 
Mrs.  W.  .T.  Grant 
Victor  Hugo        [caiiachi 
Suzanne  Marie  Rodo- 

Anna  OUivier 

Cleopatra 

Mme.  Hoste 

Rubens 

Souv.  d'un  Ami 

Mme.  Falcol 


AN    ARTIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 

SOME   REiMAi;KABLE   VARIKTIKS  OF 
MILTONIA    VEXILLAKIA. 

THE  dark  section  of  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
that  is  to  say,  the  varieties  with  the 
deep  crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of 
the  labellum,  have  always  been 
scarce  and  valuable  subjects.  It  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly,  it  was  in 
the  early  eighties  that  the  first  of  this  section 
came  into  prominence,  when  a  small  plant  of 
M.  V.  superba  was  sul^mitted  to  auction  at 
Stevens'  rooms,  and  was  pun-hased  at  a  high 
figure  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  This  is  still  a 
scarce  and  valuable  variety,  the  flowers  are 
smaller  than  the  type,  the  sepals,  petals,  and 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  being  deep  ro.sy  lilac  ;  on 
the  disc  there  is  a  deep  reddish  crimson  lilotch, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  broad  white  area.  It 
fiowers  later  in  the  season  than  the  typical 
forms,  generally  towards  the  end  of  .Inly  and 
the  beginning  of  August.  M.  v.  Leop-^-ldi  has 
similar  markings  to  the  last-named  variety, 
l)ut  the  flowers  are  a  great  deal  larger,  the 
blotch  on  the  labellum  is  corresiiondingly 
increased,  and  is  .slightly  deeper  in  colour. 
There  are  some  tracings  of  the  crimson  at  the 
base  of  the  petals,  and  the  plant  is  of  more 
vigorous  constitution. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration, 
M.  V.  "  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen,"  is  by  far  the 
finest  of  this  section.  My  first  aciinaintance 
with  this  plant  was  at  the  Manchester  show  in 
ISd'i,  where  a  small  plant  was  included  in 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.'s  group  of  Orchids, 
which  was  awarded  a  gold  modal.  This  plant 
shortly  afterwards  passotl  into  Sir  F.  Wigaivs 
collection  at  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  This 
enthusiastic  amateur  exhibited  the  plant  at  tlie 
Drill  Hall  meeting  on  June  9,  189G,  when  it 
received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
Orchid  committee.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary 
variety.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose 
colour,  the  base  of  the  petals  has  a  deep 
crimson  mark,  and  the  lip  is  deep  rosy  lilac, 
with  an  area  of  white  around  the  regularly- 
defined  crimson  yiurple  blotch  at  the  base, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  moth.  I  have  seen 
the  plant  or  flowers  each  year  since  it  has  been 
m  Sir  F.  Wigan's  collection,  and  the  jilant, 
under  the  careful  attention  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young,  has  not  only  become  stronger  in  the 
habit  of  growth,  but  the  flowers  have  also 
considerably  increased  in  size,  ^'isitors  at  the 
recent  Temple  show  will  probably  rememlier 
its  remarkable  characteristics  in  the  gold  medal 
group  exhibited  by  Sir  F.  Wigan. 

Another  remarkable  variety  is  M.  v.  <-hel- 
soniana,  a  small  plant  of  which  was  included 
in  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.'s  group  at  the 
Temple.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  as 
large  as  the  type,  and  are  fine  in  substance  and 
form,  the  sepals  and  petals  deej)  rosy  lilac. 
The  broad  lij)  is  of  the  same  colour  on  the 
front  area,  becoming  white  in  front  of  the 
large  blotch  of  rosy  purple  on  the  disc.  These 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  typical  forms, 
and  are  made  the  more  attractive  when 
arranged  with  the  lighter  varieties,  such  as 
M.  v.  alljcscens,  M.  v.  measuresiana,  M.  v.  Fairy 
Queen,  M.  v.  cobbiana,  and  others  of  this 
section.  H.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


ROSA   SULPHUREA. 

Ai'TER  waiting  some  years  tor  bloom,  this  old, 
distinct,  and  beautiful  species  is  this  year  producing 
buds  in  profusion.  It  was  Dean  Hole,  I  think, 
wlio  led  manj'  of  us  to  believe  that  at  Burleigh,  by 
SlamfciLil  Town,  alone  Wii';  't  at  home,  and  helped 
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us  to  the  impression  there  was  no  use  trying  it 
elsevvliere.  Macintosh,  who  was  gardener  at 
Hurleigh  some  sixty  years  ago,  was  of  opinion 
there  were  two  distinct  varieties  grown,  one  an 
(lid  denizen  trained  on  the  south  wall  of  the  house, 
wliich  never  flowered  ;  the  other  trained  on  a 
]iarapet  wall,  which  had  been  introduced  from 
France  by  a  cook,  and  bore  flowers  nearly  every 
year.  The  impression,  correct  or  not,  that  more 
than  one  variety  existed,  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  florist,  (Jilbert,  for 
instance,  di.stinetl}'  affirming  two  forms  to  have 
Vieen  cultivated.  Moreover,  this  Rose  has  always 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  cultivators  to  produce 
flowers,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  sorts  that  was 
liudded  by  earlj'  growers.  It  has  also  always  been 
thought  to  succeed  best  in  soils  somewhat  moist, 
as,  perhaps,  the  tendency  of  the  foliage  to  collapse 
under  the  attacks  of  red  spider  may  have  sug- 
gested, and  almost  invariably  a  .south  wall  has 
been  condemned  as  an  unsuitable 
aspect  on  which  to  train  it,  as  being 
too  much  exposed  to  the  sun. 

In  attempting  to  grow  this 
admittedly  difficult  Rose  so  far  north 
as  Scotland,  one  had  the  experience 
of  Reid,  who  more  than  200  yeais 
ago  grew  it  in  Scotland  as  a  standard, 
Imddcd  on  the  single  yellow  and 
cliiulile  worked  on  the  Frankfort. 
His  difficulty,  which  still  continues 
a  very  real  one,  was  to  induce  the 
closely-packed  petals  to  open  in  a 
kiniUy  manner,  and  he  helped  them 
by  means  of  "a  slit  at  the  five 
divisions  of  the  hose"  (calyx). 

In  order  to  start  fair,  I  secured 
stock  direct  from  Burleigh — rooted 
suckers  they  proved  to  be.  They 
were  planted  respectively  in  a 
medium  loam  and  in  one  somewhat 
heavy  ;  in  positions  a  little  distant 
from  a  low  south  wall  and  at  the 
base  of  a  wall  where  the  corners  of 
two  buildings  joined,  the  aspect 
lieing  south-west.  The  idea  in  the 
latter  instance  was  to  train  tlie  shoots 
south  and  west  in  the  old-fashioned 
manner  of  fig  growing,  Irat  red  spider 
proved  so  troublesome  that  the  shoots 
wei'c  left  free  to  grow  away  from  the 
wall.  The  plants  have  undoubtedly 
succeeded  better  in  the  last-named 
position  than  in  the  otlier,  and  any 
few  buds  that  from  time  to  time 
have  been  produced  have  expanded 
more  freely.  It  would  also  appear 
that,  like  the  Banksian  and  Austrian 
Roses,  the  double  yellow  requires  to 
be  established  a  few  j'cars  before  any 
profusion  of  bloom  can  be  expected. 
Possibly  an  old  bush  ripens  its  wood  ' 
better  than  a  young  one,  and  it  is 
rather  curious  when  solitary  ffowers 
are  produced  that  it  is  on  the  tips  of 
long  shoots  that  the}'  are  found.  Even 
in  a  season  like  the  present  it  is  towards  the 
extremities  of  shoots  that  the  buds  are  being 
borne,  the  lower  side  growths  being  quite  devoid 
of  flower. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  may  have  failed 
to  flower  this  Rose  through  pruning  the  shoots 
back.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  touched  with  the 
knife  only  in  summer,  when  worn-out  growths 
must  be  cut  off  just  beyond  the  strong  young 
growths  that  in  a  favourable  season  will  ripen 
sufficiently  to  bear  flowers  the  succeeding  year. 
Beyond  that,  or  thinning  out  weakly  growths, 
nothing  further  is  required  in  the  way  of  pruning. 
Whether  root  pruning  would  act  beneficially,  as  I 
have  known  it  do  in  the  case  of  some  rank-growing 
Roses,  I  have  not  proved. 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  with  the  production  of 
buds  in  abundance,  success  cannot  be  certainly 
])rcdicted.  The  buds  are  so  closely  packed  with 
petals,  which  at  the  best  are  but  flimsy  in  texture, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  finest  weather  they  expand 
properly.  Sometimes  they  open  with  the  petals 
dry  and  changed  to  the  appearance  of  the  finest 


tissue  paper.  The  old  writers,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  attributed  this  condition  to  a  species  of 
sunstroke,  and  conse(iuently  planted  the  Rose  on 
north  walls,  where,  however,  we  have  no  authority 
who  can  say  definitely  that  it  succeeded.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Roses  when  expanding  cannot 
have  too  hot  weather  to  do  so  perfectly,  and  there- 
fore those  who  may  be  induced  to  try  it  in  North 
Britain  will  bo  wise  to  dispose  the  plants  in  a  warm 
situation,  or  where  the  shoots  can  be  tied  close  to 
a  south  wall  while  the  buds  are  opening.  Reid's 
plan  of  slitting  the  "ho.se"  cannot  be  trusted, 
because  there  is  scarcel_v  anj-  calyx  to  slit.         B. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN    AT 
SHIPLAKE    COURT. 

In  the  fulness  of  Rose  time  we  enjoyed  a  few 
hours  in  the  beautiful  Rose  garden  of  Mr.  and 


hard  by,  in  which  Tennyson  was  married — we 
shall  not  write  now,  but  of  the  garden,  with  its 
countless  Roses  and  ini.ved  borders. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  terraces  from  whence 
the  view  stretches  across  the  lush  riverside 
-meadows.  On  the  u]iper  terrace  tlie  air  is 
drenched  with  the  perfume  of  Lavender  and 
hardy  flowers.  Reonios  tumble  about  in  pro- 
fusion, and  here  and  there  are  big  groups  of 
Campanulas  and  Larkspurs,  with  Pear  and 
Apple  trees  to  add  to  tlie  quaint  scene.  The 
terrace  wall  is  a  picture  in  itself.  The  border 
is  filled  with  flowers  and  the  walls  clothed 
witli  many  interesting  creepers  and  shrubby 
plants,  Orange  Ball  Tree  (Buddlea  globosa), 
Ohoisya  ternata,  Verbascum  olympicum,  For- 
tune's yellow  Rose,  and  other  good  kinds. 
This  wall  is  one  of  the  prettiest  features  of  the 


IN    THE    ROSE    li.\KDE-N'    AT    SHIPLAKE    COUKT. 


Mrs.  Harrison,  of  Shijilake  Court,  near  Henley. 
Our  illustrations  give  some  idea  of  the  jilace, 
but  a  garden  must  of  course  be  seen  to  realise 
its  charms,  especially  when  tilled  with  many 
kinds  of  Roses  planted  in  bold  grouvis  to  show 
the  effect  of  the  variety,  the  only  way  to 
discern  its  characteristic  beauty.  Shiplake  is 
a  lovely  riverside  retreat,  and  the  Court  is 
on  the  uplands  overlooking  broad  meadows, 
through  which  the  Thames  winds  its  silvery 
course,  breaking  here  and  there  into  flower- 
bordered  backwaters,  where  theSnowflake,  Iris, 
and  many  inoisture-loviug  plants  form  leafy 
masses. 

The  view  from  the  terrace  on  a  sunny  day  is 
as  charming  almost  as  the  famous  jncturc  seen 
from  Richmond  Hill,  and  with  the  Rose  garden 
in  the  background  the  restfulness  and  charm 
of  the  surroundings  are  increased. 

Of  the  Court  itself — a  beautiful,  modern 
building  for  the  most  part,  with  the  church 


garden.  Everything  is  in  hapi)y  keeping,  no 
ugly  harsh  lines  or  si>otty  jjlanting  of  summer 
bedding  plants,  but  broad  groups  of  good 
garden  flr)\\'ers,  thrown  into  relief  by  grass  and 
creeper-clothed  walls.  No  opportunity  has 
been  missed  of  making  this  a  sweet  English 
garden. 

The  Rose  garden  is  spread  over  the  whole 
place.  There  are  Roses  everywhere,  but  many 
kinds  are  concentrated  on  the  lower  terrace, 
where  in  the  setting  of  grass  the  flowers  seem 
of  deeper  colour  than  usual.  An  illustration 
shows  the  general  arrangement  better  than 
mere  description,  ('limbers  and  dwarf  plants 
are  associated  together,  one  old  garden  Rose, 
named  Boucpiet  de  Flore,  blossoming  in 
wonderful  iirofusion,  the  clusters  of  flowers 
almost  hiding  the  leafage.  There  were  also 
the  Polyantha  Rose  Crimson  Rambler,  Rave 
d'Or,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  in  the  beds  in 
distinct    groups     Margaret     Dickson,    Ulrich 
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ON    THE   TERRACE    OF   SHIPLAKE    COrUT,    WITH    THE    ROSE-COVERED    WALLS. 


Brunner,  Anna  OUivier,  Camoens,  and  in  truth 
a  collection  of  the  finer  kinds.  We  were  much 
interested  in  the  excellent  .standards  of  the 
Rugosa  Rose,  Mme.  G.  Bruant,  which  has 
flowers  as  white  as  snow  and  sweetly  yjer- 
fumed.  We  have  never  seen  a  healthier 
group  of  this  charming  variety,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  quite  hapjiy  as  a  standard  is  of 
importance. 

The  jirincipal  terrace  walls  liy  the  house 
were  clothed  with  Honeysuckles,  cluster  Roses, 
and  Vines,  and  a  low  hedge  of  Roses  was  at 
the  end  of  June  a  mass  of  blossom.  It  was 
composed  chiefly  of  the  cluster  kind,  named 
Seven  Sisters,  a  delightful  old  garden  flower 
of  pinky  colour ;  it  filled  the  air  with  its 
fragrance.  We  looked  down  upon  this  hedge 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  house,  and 
upon  a  fair  iiicture,  fairer  even  than  as  seen 
from  the  garden  itself. 

Such  a  garden  as  this  of  course  teaches 
wholesome  lessons.  Largely  as  the  Rose  is 
grown  in  gardens,  it  is  not  always  used  to 
advantage.  Rose  hedges  are  as  l;>eautifu!  as  they 
are  rare,  but  the  Rose  makes  an  excellent 
boundary  or  dividing  line,  fragrant  and 
vigorous.  Near  this  hedge  is  a  small  orchard 
of  own  root  trees  of  Ribston  and  Blenheim 
Pippin.s,  and  groups  of  Antirrhinum,  Pinks,  and 
the  old  Scotch  Rose. 

A  little  garden  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
house,  near  the  Rose  hedge  and  orchard  plot, 
was  as  charming  as  the  open  garden  of  Roses. 
The  paths  are  of  red  brick,  and  the  Roses  in 
groups,  one  of  the  exquisite  China  Eugene 
Resal,  and.  another  of  Mme.  Laurette  Messiny, 
two  of  the  most  useful  of  garden  kinds,  very 
hardy,  free,  and  vigorous. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  reached  by  crossing  a 
meadow  with  masses  of  Broom  planted  here 
and  there,  and  usually  this  (juarter  ofi'ers  no 
special  attraction,  but  at  Shiplake  flowers  are 
scattered  in  every  direction.  The  kitchen 
garden  is  a  garden  of  flowers  too.  At  the 
entrance  is  a  walk  of  shrubs  and  flowers, 
masses  of  Sweet  Williams,  white  and  blue 
Campanulas,  especially  the  C.  persicifolia  allia 
grandittora,  Austrian  Yellow  and  Harrisoni, 
and  Roses  and   Rosa   mundi,  and   a   glorious 


hedge  of  Lavender,  which  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  garden. 

We  shall  write  more  about  the  Roses  here 
on  a  future  occasion,  but  this  brief  description, 
with  the  illustrations,  will  show  its  character, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  grouiiing  ancl 
choice  of  flowers  is  the  outcome  of  a  true  and 
good  taste  for  the  fragrant  and  beautiful 
garden  flowers  which  are  so  rarely  planted  in 
the  best  way. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

ORCHIDS. 

VANDA  TERES  that  have  just  passed  out 
of  flower  will  require  immediate  atten- 
tion. It  is  dcsirahle  that  remossing, 
if  not  actual  repotting,  should  be  done 
annually.  Where  this  species  can  have 
a  compartment  set  apart  for  its  culture 
very  little  difficulty  is  e.xperienced  in  producing 
satisfactory  results,  but  wherK  the  conditions  are 
such  that  they  have  to  be  cultivated  with  other 
plants  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  procure  the  same 
good  results  as  regards  fi-eedom  of  flowering.  That 
this  may  be  done  is  proved  by  the  general  culture 
of  the  species  in  almost  ever3'  private  establishment 
with  a  stovehouse.  Even  in  London  and  its 
suburbs  with  a  little  consideration  the  plants  may 
be  flowered  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  There  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  flowering  charac- 
teristics of  V.  teres.  The  variety  V.  teres  giganlea 
flowers  nnioh  more  freely  than  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  other  varieties.  I  have  grown  this 
variety  satisfactorily  for  several  years  past,  and 
others  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  with 
detrimental  results  in  respect  to  flowering.  I 
would,  therefore,  advise  that  this  variety  should 
have  preference  where  the  local  surroundings  are 
such  that  strong  light  is  difficult  to  procure.  We 
grow  the  plants  at  the  sunny  end  of  the  house  in 
which  Miltonia  Riezli  grows.  We  have  a  wood 
trough  made  to  fit  this  portion  of  the  house,  and 
in  this  the  plants  are  planted  out  a  few  inches 
apart.  In  the  bottom  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
clean  drainage.  After  cutting  the  plants  down  to 
the  desired  length  the  base  is  fixed  duwn  into  the 
crocks,  and  as  the  plants  are  placed  in  position  the 
remaining  space  is  filled  in  with    smaller   broken 


crocks  and  chopped  living  sphagnum.  A  stick 
should'  be  affixed  to  each  plant  sutticientlj* 
strong  to  secure  the  plants  in  an  upright 
position,  the  upper  portion  of  the  growth  being 
onl^'  a  few  inches  from  the  roof  glass.  When 
all  has  been  completed  the  plants  are 
tlioroughly  watered  with  rain  water,  and  ever^' 
encouragement  is  afterwards  afforded  to  induce 
fi-ee  growth.  The  plants  like  to  be  thoroughly 
syringed  overhead  whenever  the  outside  condi- 
tions permit. 

When  growth  is  complete,  which  is  best 
indicated  V)y  the  roots  becoming  scaled  over 
with  their  thicker  coating  seen  on  the  older 
|iortions,  the  plants  will  require  very  little 
Ministure  indeed,  and  tiiey  should  then  have 
all  the  available  light,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  induce  the  plants  to  flower  satis- 
factory. With  the  lengthening  days  of  spring 
the  flower  spikes  make  their  appearance  from 
the  nodes.  When  these  are  observed  more 
liljcral  encouragement  is  again  afforded,  and 
continued  until  the  flowering  season  is  over, 
when  the  repotting  is  attended  to.  There  are 
many  places  in  which  this  species  may  be 
successtully  grown  in  a  general  establishment. 
In  addition  to  the  sunny  ends  of  plant  stoves, 
there  are  freipientlj'  shelves  on  back  walls  of 
the  houses  where  they  nia\-  be  afforded  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sun's  raj-s  without  injury 
to  the  other  occupants  of  the  house.  In  forcing 
fruit  houses,  and  where  Pines  are  grown,  con- 
ditions are  provided  which  are  most  desirable 
for  the  successful  culture  of  V.  teres. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  species 
because  it  is  a  plant  that  recommends  itself 
for  general  culture,  far  more  than  is  the  case  with 
many  other  species  of  Orchids.  The  charming 
tints  produced  in  the  flowers  are  acceptable  for  all 
purposes  in  which  coloured  Orchids  maj-  be  used, 
their  durability  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  charming  allied  species,  V.  Hookeri,  cannot  be 
induced  to  retain  its  vigorous  constitution  under 
cultivation,  even  where  houses  are  set  apart  for 
the  culture  of  this  section  of  plants. .  This  is  unfor- 
tunate, for  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  Orchids 
in  cultivation.  I  find  it  docs  best  in  a  moist  posi- 
tion of  the  stovehouse.  It  may  be  removed  to 
cooler  and  more  airy  conditions  during  the  resting 
period.  The  charming  hybrid  derived  from  the 
intercrossing  of  the  two  above-mentioned  species, 
V.  Agnes  .Joaquim,  pioduoes  racemes  with  more 
than  double  the  number  of  flowers  found  on  the 
species.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing  plant  also,  and 
does  satisfactorily  under  the  same  conditions  as 
recommended  for  V.  teres,  the  growth  being  kept 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  root  glass. 

H.  .J.  Chapman. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 

MaLMAISON     CARN.iTIONS. 

As  the  early  flowering  Malmaisons — both  of  the 
true  types  and  of  the  manj'  other  varieties  which 
liave  Malmaison  blood  in  them — go  cut  of  flower' 
preparations  for  la3'ering  nuist  be  made,  as  the 
earlier  this  is  do  le  the  stronger  the  plants  will 
become  before  winter.  All  of  these  thick-stemmed 
Carnations  arc  best  raised  from  layers  rather  than 
from  cuttings,  as  they  derive  sustenance  from  the 
parent  plants  while  rooting,  and  scarcely  feel 
any  check  at  all.  The  metlioils  of  layering  are 
numerous.  Some  growers  prefer  simply  to  make 
a  tongue  in  the  shoot  as  it  stands  on  the  plant 
and  to  surround  this  part  of  the  stem  with  moss, 
into  wdiich  roots  will  run  if  the  moss  is  kept 
damp  and  the  plants  are  in  a  growing  atmosphere. 
Others  layer  direct  into  small  pots,  but  this 
method  is  so  inconvenient  that  it  may  be  passed 
over  without  further  notice.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  way  is  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots 
aiul  pack  them  at  convenient  distances  .apart  in  a 
cold  frame,  .surrounding  the  balls  with  good  soil 
containing  plenty  of  sand,  to  induce  quick  root 
action.  The  pl.ants  need  not  be  tiu-ned  on  their 
sides — indeed,  I  look  on  this  as  only  making  the 
work  of  layering  more  troublesome — sinqily  stand 
them  upright  on  the  frame  bottom  and  fill  up  round 
them,  bringing  the  soil  right  up  to  the  level  of  the 
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layers,  so  that  there  need  be  little,  if  any,  bringing 
down  of  the  shoots  to  meet  the  soil.  This  burying 
the  stems  deeply  will  do  the  plants  no  harm, 
provided  the  soil  does  not  get  soddened.  The 
actual  layering  is  then  easily  performed,  and  with 
the  frame  kept  fairlj'  close  and  shaded  the  layers 
start  rooting  at  once,  and  soon  become  good  plants. 
Take  care  that  fly  does  not  establish  a  footing  on 
the  layers. 

Cinerarias. 

The  young  plants  will  now  be  ready  for  their 
first  potting  oft'  from  the  seed  pan.  The  soil  used 
shoukl  be  of  a  cool  nature,  and  to  enhance  this  a 
slight  mixture  of  well-pulverised  cow  manure  will 
be  helpful.  There  should  also  be  a  sufficiency  of 
road  grit  or  river  sand  used  to  make  the  soil  feel 
gritt}-  to  the  touch.  Use  clean  dry  pots,  so  that 
the  roots  may  not  get  torn  when  turned  out  for  the 
ne.xt  potting.  Lift  the  plants  with  as  many  roots 
as  possible,  transfer  quickly  to  the  pots,  press  the 
soil  moderately  firm,  and  allow  plenty  of  room  for 
water,  so  that  the  soil  can  be  soaked  through  when 
watering,  (irow  in  a  cold  frame,  «ith  northern 
aspect  if  possible,  and  shade  from  the  sun  with  a 
permanent  shade  of  whitewash. 

Plants   ix   Frames. 

As  the  various  occupants  of  the  garden  frames 
and  pits  develop,  see  that  they  are  allowed  plenty 
of  room,  a  free  play  of  air  round  most  plants  being 
quite  needful  for  their  welfare.  Keep  decaying 
foliage  picked  oti',  and,  in  the  case  of  winter  zonales 
and  other  plants  not  j'et  wanted  to  flower,  remove 
all  flower  spikes  as  they  appear.  Those  plants, 
such  ac.  Primulas  and  many  others,  which  enjoy 
the  night  dews  should  be  stood  together,  so  that 
the  lights  may  be  pulled  off  each  evening  and  left 
open  during  the  night.  J.  C.   Tall.\ck. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derhy. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines 
Are  not  ripening  and  colouring  well  this  season 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  sun  heat.  So  long  as 
these  conditions  prevail  a  freer  use  should  be 
made  of  the  hot-water  pipes,  at  the  same  time 
aflbrding  free  ventilation.  By  this  practice  a 
warm,  buoj'ant  atmospliere  is  maintained.  While 
we  are  passing  through  this  period,  syringing  will 


require  to  be  done  less  frequently,  once  a  day  being 
often  enough,  and  then  most  eft'ectively.  Trees 
with  fruit  swelling  after  the  stoning  period,  as  the 
pulp  is  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  water, 
must  be  liberally  watered,  with  manure  added 
occasionally,  of  a  kind  that  is  ijuickly  solulile,  and 
containing  ammonia,  nitrogen,  and  lime.  Late 
Peaches,  to  have  them  ripe  at  a  corresponding  time 
to  former  anil  more  favourable  seasons,  must  be 
treated  to  a  greater  degree  of  artificial  heat. 

Other  work,  beside  watering  and  syringing,  con- 
sists in  pinching  back  laterals  and  the  ends  of  shoots 
that  have  grown  to  their  allotted  space,  and  tieing 
as  often  as  required.  After  fruit  is  gathered  from 
trees,  lose  no  time  in  going  over  them  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  out  wood  that  has  borne  fruit. 
Doing  this  work  early  not  only  allows  the  fullest 
exposure  of  wood  tliat  is  to  bear  fruit  next  year, 
but  allows  the  foliage  to  be  easily  reached  Vitli 
w-ater  from  the  syringe,  wliich  implement  should 
be  freely  used  on  most  afternoons.  This  work 
with  watering  when  needed  must  be  sedulously 
attended  to  till  the  end  of  the  season  with  trees 
that  have  borne  fruit,  to  prepare  them  for  next 
year.  Afford  liberal  ventilation,  guarding  against 
strong  winds  and  hailstorms.  The  same  treat- 
ment is  applicable  for  pot  trees,  witli  very  frequent 
attention  to  watering.  Very  late  Plum  trees,  on 
which  the  thinning  of  fruit  was  not  done  so  early 
as  might  lie  wished,  had  better  be  attended  to  now 
rather  than  have  an  over  crop  of  inferior  flavoured 
fruit. 

Keep  a  look  out  for  mildew^  on  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees.  Should  it  be  detected,  syringe 
with  water  in  which  some  sulphur  has  been  mixed, 
and  for  a  few  days  afterwards  cease  the  ordinary 
syringing,  and  if  aphides,  black  or  green,  or  bugs 
are  seen  fumigate  with  Richards'  XL.  All,  being 
careful  w-ith  the  measurement  of  the  house,  accord- 
ing to  directions,  as  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees  on 
trellises  under  the  roof  of  a  house  immediately 
over  the  fumigating  apparatus  is  more  in  danger  of 
being  burned  than  are  plants  standing  on  borders 
and  stages. 

'I'ake  an  early  opportunity  to  cart  in  loam  ready 

for    potting    Straw-berries.      That    of    a    medium 

lightness  is  the  best,  cut  4  inches  thick  from  an 

old  pasture,  and  the  Siime  kind  is  the  best  for  fruit 

generally,  althougli  often  we  cannot   obtain  it  of 

the  desired  quality,  as  it  varies  a  good  deal 

in   a   small   area.     As  the   coming  season  is 

suitable  for   the   work  of  caning  loam,    an 

estimate  should    be   made    of    the   quantity 

reijuired.  G.  Norman.  " 

The  Garden.'!,  Hatfield  Hou-'ie,  Herts. 


U.N    TilE    1.  J\\i;U   Tl.UUAi'i;    .\T    SlIIl'I.AKE   COUKT. 
(From  a  piniti>tjuti  /i  taken  bi/  Mr.  Harritst.n.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Feeding. 
The  earliest  potted  plants  should  liave  by 
this  date  well  filled  their  pots  with  roots 
and  will  require  feeding,  which  must  be  done 
with  great  care,  or  very  much  more  harm 
than  good  will  be  the  result.  Far  too  much 
dependence  is  often  placed  in  artificial 
manures,  of  wliicli  there  are  now  so  many 
on  the  market,  and  as  they  are  so  easilv 
applied,  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  these  are  so  largely  used,  many  of 
which,  when  in  skilful  hands,  are  e-\"celienl 
both  for  producing  fine  foliage  and  high  class 
blooms,  but  when  injudiciously  applied,  and 
this  is  freciucntly  done,  with  the  hope  ot 
producing somelliing exceptional,  very  serious 
consequences  will  often  follow.  Whatever 
may  be  the  stimulants  decided  on  very  small 
applications  should  be  given  at  first,  and  the 
strength  slightly  increased  as  the  .season 
advances.  Home-made  manure  water  is 
more  .safe,  and  proliabl)'  more  reliable,  than 
anything  else,  with  an  occasional  dose  of  one 
or  other  of  the  best  patent  manures,  which 
arc  very  valuable  during  a  wet  season,  and 
are  best  applied  in  very  small  quantities  on 
the  surface  during  showery  weather.  A 
dessertspoonful  scattered  evenly  over  the  soil 
will  be  ample. 

Either  horse,  cow,  or  sheep  manure,  or  all 
three  combined,  should   he  placed  in  a  large 


tub  with  a  bag  of  fresh  soot,  about  half  a  bushel  of 
tlie  latter  to  every  fifty  gallons  of  water  being  suffi- 
cient. I  have  found  this  as  good  as  anything,  and  it 
can  Vie  used  fairly  strong  without  doing  any  mischief. 
The  tank  should  be  cleared  out  and  replenished  once 
a  fortnight.  Peruvian  guano  when  it  can  be  depended 
upon  will  assist  the  plants  considerablj',  and  I 
advise  using  this  in  a  liquid  form,  as  it  is  then  less 
likely  to  injure  the  surface  roots.  A  very  ready  way 
of  using  it  is  to  half  fill  a  four-gallon  can,  andto  fill 
up  with  water.  Let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  thoroughly  stir  before  using.  A  small  quantitj' 
may  be  poured  into  another  vessel  of  water  anil 
used  as  required  ;  the  same  can  will  last  some  time 
if  kept  renewed  with  water,  but  when  first  used 
only  just  sufficient  to  colour  tlie  water  will  be 
ample,  about  half  a  pint  to  ever}'  two  gallons  of 
water.  Ichthemic  guano  is  also  good  by  way  of  a 
change  ;  this  is  best  applied  on  the  surface  and 
thoroughly  watered  in. 

Watering. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  at  this  season,  and  in 
no  case  should  a  plant  be  watered  till  it  is  quite 
read}'.  One  ot  the  very  worst  faults  in  watering  is 
to  apply  water  because  one  is  certain  it  will  require 
some  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  thus  save  the  trouble 
of  going  through  them  again.  It  is  far  better  for 
the  plant  if  it  remains  dry  a  short  time  than 
otherwise.  Three  or  four  times  during  the  day 
is  none  too  often  to  look  to  the  watering  of  a 
collection  in  dry  weather,  and  make  sure  that 
the  whole  of  the  soil  is  soaked  when  they  require 
it  by  filling  up  the  pots  at  least  twice,  but  better 
still  three  times.  Do  not  be  deceived  in  wet  and 
showery  weather,  but  thoroughly  examine  the 
plants  daily.  The  foliage  may  appear  to  be  in 
quite  a  fresh  and  happy  condition,  and  the  soil 
look  moist,  but  at  the  .same  time  the  plants  may  be 
thoroughl}-  diy,  and  on  a  change  in  the  weather, 
and  before  one  expects  it,  the  plants  may  sufl'er 
considerably.  Early  flowering  varieties  which  are 
planted  in  the  open  will  derive  much  benefit  if, 
during  spells  of  hot.  dry  weather,  heavy  drenehings 
of  diluted  farmyard  manure  water  are  given.  See 
that  the  plants  are  neatly  supported  and  tied 
just  sufficiently  to  prevent  them  becoming  broken 
down  in  wet  and  gusty  weather. 

E.  Beckeit. 

Ald(  iilinm  House  Gardens,  Elsfree,  Herts. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Late  Peas. 

These  are  not  always  a  success,  and  in  light,  dry 
soils,  resting  on  gravel,  they  bear  a  much  lighter 
crop  than  in  good  land  with  more  depth.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  a  few  late  dishes  one  can  prepare 
the  soil  by  deep  cultivation  and  by  adding  such 
materials  as  retain  moisture.  There  can  he  no 
better  preparation  than  deep  cultivation,  and  at 
this  season  any  food  given  should  be  thoroughly 
decayed,  and  for  light  land  cow  manure  is  an 
excellent  fertilise)-.  Tliis  I'etains  moisture,  and 
from  now  till  the  end  of  August  the  plants  need  a 
rich  cool  root  run  to  Imild  up  the  liaulm.  As 
regards  varieties,  much  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  anil  the  locality.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  our  best  Pea  was  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Here 
this  variety  mildews  so  badly  wo  cannot  rely  upon 
a  crop.  Sucli  kinds  as  Late  Queen  are  very  good, 
and,  though  dwarfer,  are  not  unlike  Xe  Plus  Ultra 
in  quality.  Anotlier  excellent  late  Pea  is  the 
Michaelmas,  a  dwarf  variety,  and  one  that  crops 
grandly  into  October  ;  it  is  of  first-rate  (|ualitv. 
For  late  sowing  some  growers  prefer  a  round  seeded 
blue  or  white  Pea,  but  these  lack  the  quality  of 
those  mentioned.  The  l)est  round  I  have  grown  is 
Bountiful,  a  3  feet  variety,  very  prolific,  and 
relialile  in  most  soils.  Chelsea  Gem  is  also  very 
good  for  jirescnt  sowing  for  September  and  (Jctober 
supplies,  but  no  matter  what  varietj-  is  grown 
flu're  must  be  no  lack  ot  food  or  moisture  at  the 
start. 

Broccoli. 

With   most  vegetable  growers  there  is  often  a 

difficulty  in  getting  spare  land  to  plant  out  the 

winter  and  spring  vegetables,  and.  unfortunatelv, 

delay   causes   weak   plants   not  able  to  hold  their 
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own  against  our  variable  winters.  Tliere  should 
be  no  delay  in  getting  planted  all  kinds  of  Broccoli, 
but  in  good  land  it  is  not  necessary  to  dig  after 
clearing  a  crop,  as  the  Broccoli  does  best  with  a 
firm  root  run,  as  the  growth  is  then  firmer.  In 
our  own  case  we  plant  on  land  just  cleared  of  early 
Potatoes,  .Spinach,  and  even  Strawberries,  but  the 
latter  are  grown  for  one  crop,  and  the  land 
is  previously  deeply  dug  and  manured.  After 
early  Potatoes  the  earliest  kinds  are  planted,  such 
as  Autumn  Protecting,  Snow's  Winter  White,  and 
Sutton's  Christmas  White.  In  all  cases  deep 
(hills  are  drawn  previous  to  planting,  as  this 
allows  of  water  being  conveyed  more  readily  to 
the  plants.  A  good  breadth  of  the  latest  kinds 
should  be  planted  ;  these  will  be  most  useful  in 
April  and  May,  a  season  when  good  vegetables  are 
scarce.  For  this  purpose  Model  and  Late  Queen 
are  of  great  value,  though  I  have  found  .lune 
Monarch  later,  and  this  grown  on  an  exposed 
border  will  provide  a  supply  till  the  Cauliflowers 
turn  in.  Firm  planting  is  of  great  importance  ; 
also  give  ample  space.  Plant  strong  seedlings, 
discarding  poor  or  drawn  ones,  and  after  the 
planting  frequently  use  the  hoe  between  the  plants 
to  kill  weeds.  "  <i.   Wythks. 


THE      WILD       ROSES. 

ALTHOUiiH  the  wild  types  of  Rosa  have  during 
recent  years  become  more  popular  than  they 
formerly  were,  a  good  many — even  of  the  more 
beautiful  species — are  still  practically  unknown  in 
gardens  generall}',  yet  they  possess  qualities  good 
enough  to  justify  their  being  made  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  many  places.  They  have  a  freedom  and 
grace  of  habit  which  is  neither  characteristic  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  nor  the  Teas,  and  many  of 
them,  too,  have  in  their  beautiful  fruits  an  addi- 
tional charm  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  which  the 
purely  garden  races  can  lay  no  claim.  As  regards 
the  wealth,  beauty,  and  exquisite  fragrance  of  the 
flowers,  the  wild  Roses  are  unsurpassed.  The 
commonest  objection  to  them  is  that  they  flower 
but  once  a  3'ear  and  for  no  very  long  period.  This 
is  true  ;  but  it  is  a  defect  they  share  in  common 
with  the  Lilac,  the  Azalea,  and  most  of  our  trees 
and  shrubs. 

No  genus  of  hardy  shrubs  is  more  bewildering 
in  the  multiplicity  and  intricacy  of  its  nomen- 
clature than  Rosa.  There  are  only  some  seventj' 
species  now  accepted  by  botanists,  yet  the  pseudo- 
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specific  names  may  be  counted  by  hundreds. 
Fortunately  for  those  interested  in  their  cultiva- 
tion, a  good  many  of  these  names  refer  to  plants 
with  very  unimportant  distinctions  (many  of  them, 
indeed,  are  very  minor  forms  of  our  native  Dog 
Rose),  and  the  best  of  the  wild  species  are  mostly 
grown  under  the  names  applied  to  them  in  the 
following  notes,  and  which  are  now  adopted  at 
Kew. 

I  have  been  asked  to  pass  in  review  the  best  of 
the  hardy  species.  Their  cultivation  is  of  the 
simplest  kind.  They  are  like  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals in  tlieir  love  for  a  rich  loamy  soil — one 
inclining  to  a  clayey  rather  than  to  a  sand}'  nature. 
Loving  abundant  sunlight,  they  are  unsuited  to 
shady  spots.  It  is  a  long  time  since  thej'  have 
flowered  more  profuselj'  than  they  are  doing  now, 
and  this  I  attribute  in  the  main  to  the  heat  of  the 
late  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year.  Tlie  com- 
monest mistake  in  their  cidtivation  is  in  pruning. 
The  notion  that  they  have  to  be  cut  back  like 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  suchlike  Roses  has  often 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  season's  flowers,  besides 
destroying  for  the  time  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
habit  that  many  species  possess.  The  shoots — 
often  long,  sucker-like  growths  pushing  from  the 
base — that  are  now  in  rapid  growth  are  what  will 
supply  the  flower  of  the  year  IflOl,  and  until  they 
have  flowered  should  not  be  touched  with  a  knife. 
Whatever  pruning  is  necessary — and  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  mere  matter  of  thinning  out  of  old  worn- 
out  stems — is  to  give  the  young  growths  more  air 
and  freedom.  No  shortening  back  is  needed.  It 
may  always  be  remembered  tliat  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  wild  Roses  in  existence, 
especially  those  of  a  rambling  mode  of  growth, 
have  never  been  pruned  at  all.  The  chief  thing  is 
always  to  retain  the  free,  unfettered  grace  natural 
to  the  plants.  Pruning  will  help  to  do  this,  but  it 
must  be  pruning  of  the  proper  kind. 

In  the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden  the  common 
Dog  Rose  (canina)  and  its  numerous  varieties  are 
worth  a  place  ;  they  flower  well,  and  are  always 
beautiful  in  fruit.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  (rubiginosa),  the  fragrance  of  whose 
young  growths  is  always  a  delight,  whether  in 
garden  or  hedgerow.  R.  hibernica,  a  British  Rose, 
thought  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Scotch  Rose 
and  R.  canina,  conies  in  the  same  category.  It 
flowers  earlier  than  the  Dog  Rose. 

For  the  wild  garden  also  there  are  several  other 
Roses  that  may  be  mentioned,  suchascinnamomea, 
with  I'osy  red  flowers  and  crimson  fruit  ;  nntkana, 
acicnlaris,  pisocarpa,  and  californica.  In 
the  following  notes  I  have  mentioned  those 
that  from  their  greater  beauty  and  distinct- 
ness deserve  a  more  detailed  notice. 

B.  alha. — Although  found  wild  in  several 
parts  of  Europe,  this,  the  "common  white 
Rose "  of  Linna'us,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
h3'brid  between  R.  gallica  and  the  Dog  Rose. 
It  is  ahvaj's  found  in  places  which  lead  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  not  truly  indigenous, 
but  an  escape  from  cultivated  grounds. 
The  typical  plant  has  white  flowers  that  are 
considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  Dog 
Rose,  and  the  petals  have  more  suV)stance. 
There  are  now  numerous  double -flowered 
varieties  in  gardens,  some  beautifully  tinged 
with  rose. 

R.  AUicrli. — A  native  of  Turkestan,  where 
it  was  di.scovered  by  M.  Albert  Regel  not 
so  many  years  ago.  This  is  one  of  the  rarest 
species  of  Rosa  in  cidtivation.  It  has 
recently  flowered  (for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  so  far  as  I  know)  with  Messrs.  Paid 
and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  and  is  described  by 
them  as  a  beautiful  Rose.  The  flowers  are 
liright  yellow,  the  leaves  small  and  much 
divided. 

R.  (tipimi. — This  is  the  species  from  which 
the  Boursault  Roses  have  been  derived.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pj-renees.  The 
stems  are  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  have  few 
or  no  spines  except  when  young.  The 
flowers  are  rosy  red;  the  fruits  red,  often 
Pear-shaped,  and  covered  with  bristles, 
which,  when  rubbed,  have  a  turpenlinc-like 
odour. 


R.  arvensis  (or  R.  repeni). — From  this  species 
the  Ayrshire  Roses  have  been  obtained.  It  is 
naturally  a  trailing  or  climbing  plant,  having  long, 
thin  shoots  and  white  flowers.  When  trained  over 
tree  stumps  or  rough  stakes  and  ultimately  allowed 
to  grow  at  will,  it  forms  tangled  masses  which  are 
very  pretty.  But  the  double  forms — even  the 
common  variety  tiore-pleno — are  to  be  preferred, 
being  especiall}'  useful  in  semi-wild  spots.  The 
type  is  wild  in  England,  and  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  hedges  and  thickets. 

R.  raroliua. — For  certain  positions  this  is  a 
useful  Rose.  It  has  erect  stems  and  forms  dense 
thickets,  spreading  rapidly  by  means  of  the 
numerous  underground  rhizomes  it  sends  out  in 
all  directions.  The  flowers  are  pui'ijlish  rose.  A 
later-flowering  variety  known  as  nutlalliana  is  a 
stronger  grower  and  has  larger  flowers.  This  will 
flower  up  to  September.  R.  lucida  and  R.  nitida 
are,  like  R.  Carolina,  natives  of  North  America 
and  are  of  similar  habit,  but  the}'  are  dwarfer  and 
the  leaves  are  more  glos.sy.  All  these  are  apt  to 
become  crowded  with  old  stems,  and,  besides  an 
occasional  thinning  out,  are  much  improved  by 
dividing  up  every  three  or  four  years. 

R.  ferruginea  (R.  rubrifolia). — This  species, 
which  comes  from  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  is 
remarkable  for  the  reddish  purple  colour  of  its 
leaves  and  young  shoots.  Groups  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more  plants  give  a  striking  colour  eft'ect.  The 
flowers  are  similar  to  the  Dog  Rose,  but  red. 

R.  /ivrigala  (/?.  sjnfca). — Except  in  the  south 
and  south-west  or  in  similarly  favoured  localities 
this  is  not  really  hardy,  but  where  it  thrives  it  is 
a  singularly  beautiful  Rose,  perhaps  unsurpassed 
among  single  Roses  in  the  size  of  its  pure  white 
flowers.  It  is  known  as  the  Cherokee  Rose,  and 
is,  I  believe,  naturalised  in  some  of  the  Southern 
Lliiited  States.  A  lovely  hybrid  between  it  and 
R.  indica  has  been  raised  and  named  Anemone. 
Its  flowers  (some  of  which  were  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  June  19)  are  of  a  lovely  shade  of  rose. 

R.  hi/ea  (Austrian  Briar). — Of  all  the  wild 
yellow  Roses  this,  I  think,  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  useful.  The  yellow-flowered  species 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  thrive  so  well  as  the  others  in 
gardens — one  has  only  to  mention  such  species  as 
berberifolia,  siilphurea,  xanthina  (or  Eca;)  to  recall 
that.  But  R.  lutea  I  find,  in  .strong  loam  with 
plenty  of  lime  added,  thrives  very  well  at  Kew. 
The  copper-coloured  varieties  are  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  in  urban  districts.  The  flowers  of  the 
typical  R.  lutea  are  of  the  brightest  rich  yellow. 
Wlien  in  good  health  it  produces  each  year  long 
arching  shoots,  wreathed  from  end  to  end  with 
blossom.     The  species  comes  from  the  Orient. 

A',  microphylla. — This  interesting  species  is  a 
near  relative  of  R.  rugosa,  and  is  a  native  of  China. 
It  has  a  sturdy  bushy  habit,  few  spines,  and  the 
curious  habit  of  peeling  its  bark.  Its  foliage  is 
verj'  handsome,  the  leaflets  being  small  and 
numerous.  The  flowers  are  rose-coloured,  and 
possess  a  charming  fragrance.  The  .shrub  is  inte- 
resting for  its  fine  fruits.  These  are  of  large  size, 
very  spiny,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour  when  ripe. 
Although  some  other  species  surpass  this  in  showi- 
ness,  it  is  one  of  the  most  distinct. 

R.  inoschata  (Musk  Ro.se). — When  seen  at  its 
best,  few  of  the  rambling  species  are  more  beautiful 
than  this.  It  is  not,  however,  so  hardy  as  some, 
especially  when  young,  in  which  state  I  notice  it 
makes  long,  succulent  shoots  during  .summer  and 
autumn,  which  are  apt  to  be  killed  liack  in  winter. 
Old  plants  do  not  suffer  in  the  same  wa_\',  or  not  so 
severely.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  great  clusters, 
and  are  notable  for  their  pure  whileness  and  con- 
spicuous bunches  of  bright  yellow  stamci.s.  The 
best  plants  I  know  of  this  species  are  growing  in 
sh  uliberies,  where  no  doubt  the  other  shrubs 
allord  it  some  protection.  It  is  a  nalive  of  the 
Orient  and  India.  The  name  "  Musk  Rose"  rcfcr.^ 
to  a  perfume  which  may  occasionally  V>e  detected 
in  its  flowers  after  a  shower,  but  is  never  very 
apparent. 

R.  multiflora. — This,  the  Polyantha  Rose,  the 
wild  type  of  the  group  so  named  and  theprogcnitoi" 
of  many  exquisite  and  graceful  Ro.ses,  is  a  native 
of  .lapan  and  China.  It  is  a  shrub  8  feet  or  more 
liigli,  forming  a  dense  thicket  of  arching  branches. 
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Its  flowers  individually  are  small,  but  they  come 
in  large,  dense  clusters  and  so  abundantl\'  as  to 
transform  tlie  slirub  into  a  mass  of  white.  Tliey 
are  chariuiiiyly  fragrant.  This  is  an  admirable 
plant  for  putting  at  the  top  of  a  wall  or  steep 
bank  wliieh  it  is  desirable  to  drape  with  vegeta- 
tion. The  Poh'antha  group  of  Roses  can  always 
be  distinguished  b^-  the  stipules  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf-stalk  being  fringed. 

R.  nchro/tid-rt. — In  stature,  foliage,  and  mode  of 
growth  tliis  is  like  the  Scotch  Rose,  but  its  flowers 
are  of  as  bright  and  rich  a  yellow  as  those  of  the 
Austrian  Yellow  (R.  lutea).  There  is  a  large  group 
of  it  in  the  Rose  garden  at  Kew  that  flowers  pro- 
fusely every  year.  Where  R.  lutea  does  not  grow- 
well,  this  will  be  an  excellent  substitute.  A  native 
of  Siberia. 

Ji.  pomi/ei-a  (Apple  Rose). — Canon  EUacombe 
lias,  1  believe,  always  grown  this  species  very 
flnely  at  Bitton.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
of  Roses  in  regard  to  its  fruit.  The  hips  are  1  inch 
to  H  inch  long,  Apple  or  Pear-shaped,  of  a  fine 
bright  red,  and  covered  with  bristles.  It  is  a 
species  that  rerptires  generous  conditions  at  the 
root  to  he  seen  at  its  best.  R.  mollis  and  R. 
tonicntosa  belong  to  the  same  group  and  have  also 
line  red  fruits,  but  they  are  niucli  smaller  than 
those  of  R.  pomifera. 

/.'.  rKi/ii-id. — No  plant  has  come  to  the  front 
more  rapidly  in  recent  years  than  this  Rose.  It 
was  introduced  fi-om  .Japan  in  184.i,  but  appears  to 
have  been  neglected.  It  is  one  of  the  very  hardiest 
of  Roses,  as  well  as  one  of  tlie  sturdiest  and  most 
robust.  Tlie  leaves  are  very  hands.ime,  the  leaflets 
being  of  a  rich  green  and  wrinkled.  The  flowers 
in  the  wild  t_ype  are  rosy  crimson,  but  there  is  also 
a  white  variety,  and  seedlings  give  quite  a  variety 
of  shades.  It  hyliridises  freely  with  other  species 
and  garden  varieties,  and  has  in  this  way  enriched 
oar  gardens  with  many  good  hybrids,  Mine.  Georges 
Bruant  and  the  Coubert  Double  White  among 
them.  The  fruits  of  R.  riigosa  are  orange-shaped, 
scarlet-red,  and  of  large  size  —  altogether  very 
ornamental. 

H.  lericea. — For  some  reason  this  Rose  has  never 
obtained  the  recognition  it  deserves.  Perhaps  its 
comparative  rarity  may  account  for  this.  It  is  the 
earliest  of  all  Roses  to  flower  out  of  doors,  its  first 
blossoms  opening  as  a  rule  towards  the  latter  end 
of  May.  This  year  at  Kew  it  has  been  particu- 
larly Hne  in  the  rockery  and  elsewhere  through  the 
profusion  of  its  creamy  white  flowers.  In  the 
cooler  da\s  of  May  and  early  June  it  lasts  longer 
in  bloom  than  many  of  the  later-flowering  species 
do.  It  has  one  very  distinctive  character,  in  the 
petals  being  nearly  alwaj's  four  (instead  of  the 
usual  five)  to  each  flower.  Sometimes  the  bark  of 
the  young  shoots  is  a  bright  red.  A  native  of 
North  India. 

H.  Ketiijera  (R.  riihrifo/ia).  —  Of  tlie  North 
American  Roses  none  has  proved  more  useful  in 
this  country  than  the  Prairie  Rose.  A  rambler  in 
habit,  it  is  valuable  for  its  vigorous  growth  and 
late  flowering.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  deep 
rose,  but  although  they  have  been  said  to  have  a 
perfume  I  have  never  _\et  been  able  to  detect  it. 
They  appear  in  July  and  August. 

R.  •spiiiosifKima  {R.  piinpinellifoUa). — The  Scotch 
Rose  is  one  of  the  earliest  species  to  come  into 
liloom  ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
distinct.  The  stems  are  dwarf  and  covered  with 
bristles,  the  leaves  small,  and  the  flower  white  and 
cup-shaped.  There  are  several  wild  varieties  of  it, 
the  two  most  noteworthy  being  altaica  (or  grandi- 
flora)  and  hispida.  Both  these  grow  6  feet  or  more 
high,  and  the  flowers  of  both  are  larger  than  the 
typical  Scotch  Rose.  Those  of  altaica  are  creamy 
white  ;  those  of  hispida  a  lovely  cream-yellow. 
Tlie  garden  varieties  of  this  Rose  are  numerous — 
some  double,  some  single,  and  varying  in  colour 
from  yellow  to  white  and  from  pink  to  purple. 
The  type  is  found  wild  in  several  parts  of 
Britain. 

R.  ivehhiaiia. — Coming  from  some  of  the  highest 
elevations  on  the  Himalaya  at  which  shrubbv 
vegetation  exists,  this  species  is  the  hardiest  <)f 
the  Indian  Roses.  It  has  a  thin,  graceful  habit, 
and  its  spiny  stems  are  blue-white  when  youi%. 
This  year  it  lias  been  very  pretty  in  the  unusual 


profusion  of  its  blush  tinted  flowers,  each  of  which  I  That  charming  climbing  miniature  Noisette 
are  about  2  inches  across.  The  leaves  are  of  a  I  AUister  Stella  Gra\-,  with  its  pleasing  tint  of 
blue-green,  and  are  similar  in  size  and  division  to  ;  yellow.  Papa  Gontier,  Mme.  P.  Cochet,  and 
those  of  the  Scotch  Roses.  But  it  is  i|uitc  distinct  Mine.  Falcot  are  a  trio  of  such  elegantly-budded 
from  them  or  any  others,  for  which  reason  it  is  !  sorts  that  one  cannot  resist  admiring  them, 
worth  the  notice  of  lovers  of  these  wild  types.  |  Aglaia,     although     very     well    represented,     was 

R.  wichuriaiia.  —  It 
is  not  many  years  since 
this  Japanese  Rose  was 
first  introduced,  but 
it  is  now  a  fairly  well- 
known  one.  It  is  a 
perfectly  prostrate 
plant,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  shiny, 
varnished  appearance 
of  the  leaves.  It  is  one 
of  the  latest  species  to 
come  into  bloom.  Tlic 
flowers  are  pure  white, 
and  appear  during  July 
and  August  in  clusters 
resting  on  the  carpet 
of  glossy  foliage.  It 
makes  an  excellent 
covering  for  sunny 
banks  where  the  soil 
is  good.  Old  lice 
stumps  are  also  prettj' 
when  covered  with  this 
Rose.  It  has  already 
been  hybridised,  and 
among  its  progeny  arc 
Pink  Roamer,  Manda's 
Triumph,  South  Orange 
Perfection,  and  Jersey 
Beauty.  A  very  dis- 
tinct cross  between  it 
and  R.  rugosii  is  flow  er- 
ing  now  at  Kew. 

W.  J.  Bean. 
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At  the  recent  provincial 

show   of    the    National 

Rose   Society,    held   at 

Salisbury,    in    spite    ol 

the  full}-  representative 

character  of  all  sections 

of  Roses,  there  was  no 

mistaking     the     |)op\i- 

larity  of  the  "  garileii  " 

type  with  the  visitors. 

I'his   section  was    well 

represented   by  several 

exhibitors,    to   wit,    Messrs.    G.    Paul   and    Sons, 

Cheshunt  :  Mr.  ({.  Cooling,  Bath;  Mr.  C.  Turner, 

Slough  :  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberlon.     The  bulk 

)f  the  exhibits,  too,  were  arranged  satisfactoril}', 

there  being  an  absence  of  overcrowding.     Single- 
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somewliat  disappointing  in  its  colour.  Princes.s 
Marie,  a  blush  white  cluster  variety,  was  most 
profuse.  Perle  d'Or,  Perle  des  Rouges,  Mme. 
Charles,  and  Mme.  C.  Guinoisseau  added  to 
the  display.  The  Lion,  Carmine  Pillar,  Paul's 
flowered  varieties  benefited  especially  by  such  an    Single    \Vhitc,    and    the   new    Hybrid   Tea   Dawn 


arrangement,  as  any  suspicion  of  crowding  in  this 
section  is  fatal  to  effect. 

The  following  varieties  were  well  represented  : 
Single  or  semi-double  kinds — Crimson  Damask,  an 
especially  richly-coloured  new  seedling  and  destined 
to  become  immensely  popular  ;  Bardou  Job,  one 
of  the  most  effective  in  a  mass  ;  Austrian  copper, 
Pomifera,  Hebes  Lip,  with  its  pretty  Picotee 
edging  of  purple  ;  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
prettily  striped  .Janet's  Pride,  sinica,  with  its 
purely  white  jietals  and  clusters  of  yellow  stamens ; 
Rosa  Muiidi,  Polyantha  grandiflora,  and  the 
smaller  alba  .Simplex.  Cluster  Roses  were 
represented  by  such  profuse-flowering  sorts  as 
Blanche  doulile  de  Couliert,  with  its  intense 
fragrance ;  Camoens,  a  pretty  China  Rose,  and 
most  valuable  for  the  garden  as  well  as  the 
exhibition  tent.  W.  A.  Richardson  was  especiallj' 
well  coloured,  which  is  not  alwaj-s  the  case  ; 
Uustave  Regis,  with  its  long  pointed  canary -yellow 
buds,  was  attractive.  Souvenir  de  C.  Guillot, 
orange-red  tinted  carmine,  as  free  as  a  China  Rose, 
deserves  extended  cultivation.  The  pure  white 
Mme.  G.  Bruant  was,  as  usual,  conspicuous  along- 
side of  the  vivid  red  of  Reine  Olga  dc  Wurtemberg. 


were  especiall3'  attractive.  Penzance  Briars  were 
well  rejiresented  hy  Anna  of  (iicrstein,  Amy 
Robsart,  (Jreen  Mantle.  Lucy  llcitram,  and  Meg 
Menilies.  I'..   Moi.v.neux. 


ROSE    PURITY    (HYBRID 
BOURBON). 

Foe  a  .garden  Hose  to  olitain  the  gold  inedal  of 
the  National  Kose  Society  is  surely  no  mean 
distinction.  Doubtless  such  Eoses  as  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  Camoens,  kc,  yvere  never 
entered  for  this  honour  or  they  would  have 
secured  it ;  therefore  because  tlie  variety  under 
notice  has  been  fortunate  enough- to  obtain  it, 
does  not  necessarily  phice  it  above  the  varieties 
named  for  usefulness  in  the  garden.  That  it 
will  liecome  a  valuable  fiorist.s'  Hower  appears 
certain,  for  not  only  do  we  olitain  a  beautiful 
delicate  colouring  and  exquisite  form,  but  it  is, 
moreover,  early  flowering,  a]ipcaring  some  ten 
or  twelve  days  before  other  Hoses  of  like 
quality.     The  petals  are  of  good  substance, 
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and  refiexed  after  the  manner  of  that  hjvely 
old  Rcisa  alba  rosea. 

The  growth  being  seini-clinibing  enables  one 
to  grow  this  Rose  pillar  form  or  arched  over  in 
a  serai-])egged  down  manner.  In  the  latter 
style  of  training  almost  every  eye  will  produce  a 
bloom  bud  that  the  florist  or  gardener  will  find 
useful  for  bouquets  and  button-holes.  P. 


ROSA     MACRANTHA. 

This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  .single 
Ro.ses  grown.  Its  opening  flowers  are  of  that 
beautiful  blush  colour  we  have  learnt  to 
associate  with  the  charming  hedges  of  our  rural 
districts.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  blossom 
the  rich  array  of  golden  stamens  endows  this 
variety  with  a  distinct  loveliness  of  its  own. 

The  immense  expanded  flower.s,  fully  4  inches 
across,  fade  off  to  almost  pure  white.  Possibly 
there  is  no  hardier  Rose  grown  than  Macrantha, 
the  vigorous  but  not  rampant  growth  eminently 
fitting  it  for  heilge  or  pillar.     A  few  of   the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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ANTS    AND    APHIS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  Tue  Garden.''] 

IR, — I  am  iimch  perturbed  by  a  terrible 
visitation  of  black  aphis,  wliicli  is 
crippling  the  young  shoots  of  both  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  in  my  orchard  house, 
so  much  so  tliat  I  fear  tlieir  health  will 
permanently  suffer  in  oon.sequence,  as  all 
growth  has  come  to  a  standstill.  What  treatment 
would  you  recommend  in  such  an  emergency?  Owing 
to  the  airiness  of  the  house  smoking  is  impossible. 
Lifjnid  insecticides  fail,  because  the  pests  are  com- 
fortably ensconced  iniide  the  curled  leaves.  Hand- 
picking  seems  the  only  alternative,  hut  tliat  is 
always  unsatisfactory.  We  generally  have  some 
fly  at  this  time  of  year,  also  anrs,  but  nothing  like 
the  present  plague  of  both.  Indeed,  I  am  now 
inclined  to  lielieve  the  old  theory,  that  the  latter 
carry  fly  about  with  them  to  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new.   Has  it  ever  been  pro\ed  to  be  fallacious? 

B.  D.  K. 


HIMAL.WAN    SINGLE    ROSE    (ROSA    MACR  VNTHaI, 


latter  in  a  large  bed,  surrounded  by  bushes  of 
Rardou  Job,  another  splendid  kind,  would 
produce  a  floral  jiicture  of  great  beauty. 

I  should  imagine  Macrantha  to  be  an  hybrid 
of  Rosa  canina ;  in  fact  there  was  at  Kew,  some 
time  ago,  a  variety  identical  with  the  Rose 
under  notice,  which  originated  from  a  cross 
between  R.  canina  and  R.  gallica. 

Unfortunately,  the  uninitiated  cannot  judge 
of  the  character  as  regards  growth  of  single 
Roses,  as  they  are  now  exhibited  in  formal 
wired  bunches.  Many  of  them  make  such 
huge  bushes  that  really  one  cannot  find  space 
for  them  unless  the  garden  be  very  large, 
otherwise  we  exclude  not  only  more  perpetual 
flowering  Roses,  but  also  the  grand  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs  of  which  there  are  so  many 
that  claim  our  notice.  In  saying  this  I  have 
no  desire  to  disparage  single  Roses,  but  I 
would  prefer  to  see  raisers  directing  their 
attention  to  the  perpetual  flowering  and  less 
vigorous  forms,  such  as  single  Teas,  hybrid 
Teas,  and  Noisettes.  I  certainly  think  these 
will  be  the  single  Roses  of  the  future.        R. 


[Anos  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  especially  in 
light  soils.  We  do  not  think  smoking  of  much 
value,  as  the  insects  hide  in  the  crevices  of  the 
soil.  We  would  advise  a  thorough  washing  with 
tobacco  water,  and  eveiy  portion  of  the  leaves 
wetted.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
dislodging  the  fly  in  the  curled  portion  of  tlie  leaf, 
but  after  the  dressing  it  would  he  well  to  hand- 
pick  them,  as  these  leaves  now  are  of  little  use  and 
a  safe  haven  for  the  pest ;  at  the  same  time  they 
look  most  unsightly.  You  say  you  have  applied 
insecticides  and  failed,  but  you  "have  not  carried 
out  the  work  thoroughlj',  or  the  insecticides  have 
not  been  strong  enough.  The  attack  is  caused  by 
heat  and  drought  or  dryness  of  the  house.  This 
points  to  more  atmospheric  moisture  being  needed. 
The  trees  in  winter  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  scrubbing  the  old  wood  with  soft  soap,  and 
then  painting  with  a  dressing  of  sulphur  and 
lime.  To  get  rid  of  the  ants  use  some  weak 
ammonia  frequently.  Round  the  walls  place 
some  sweet  liquid,  such  as  treacle,  or  beer  and 
sugar,  near  the  stems  of  the  trees ;  they  will 
forsake  the  latter  for  the  liquid.  In  winter 
remove  loo.se  top  soil,  burn  it,  and  replace  with 
new. — Eds,] 


PEACHES  A  FAILURE. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
I  AM  sending  j'ou  two  small  Peaches  off  one  of  my 
trees  and  some  leaves  off  another.  Will  you  please 
inform  me  through  The  Garden  what  is  the  matter 
with  each  of  theiu,  and  what  is  the  remedy?  As 
regards  the  fruit,  this  particular  tree  has  been 
infected  in  the  same  way  for  three  years.  Thinking 
it  was  mildew,  I  have  had  the  tree  dusted  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  but  no  improvement  has  so  far 
resulted.  I  believe  the  cause  to  be  due  to  a  fungus, 
as  I  observe  this  year  that  the  disease  is  spreading 
to  the  trees  on  either  side.  I  intend  in  the  autunm 
to  remove  all  the  soil  near  the  tree  and  replace 
it  with  new,  burning  the  old  material.  The  leaves 
enclosed  are  affected  diti'erentlv,  one  with  a  reddish 
blister,  and  the  other  with  a  blight  which  causes  a 
blister.  Jas.  E.  G.  L. 

[The  fruits  sent  are  badly  attacked  with  miklew. 
We  wish  you  had  told  us  the  name  of  the  variety, 
but    from  their  ap))earance    they   look  like  Royal 
George,  and,  unfort»natel3',  this  fine  old  Peach  is 
one  of   the  worst  in  this  respect.     You  .saj'  your 
tree  has  been  attacked  for  three  years,  and  that  you 
have  applied  sidphur.    We  fear  you  did  not  observe 
the  mildew  early  enough,  as  the  fruits 
sent  are  tlircc-parts  covered  with  the 
pest.     Sulphur  should  be  used  as  soon 
as   tlic  least  mildew  is  noticed,  and 
even   then    it    fails  with    showery  or 
damp    weather,    unless    the   dose    be . 
frequently  repeated.      In  your   case, 
with  such   a   bad   attack,   we  would 
advise    you     to    remove    the    worst 
fruits     and     u.se     Bentle}''s     Mildew 
.Specific,  a  very  valuable  dressing,  as 
it  does  not  disfigure  fruit  or  foliage 
like    sulphur ;    failing   that,   mix    up 
s  dphur   with   half   a   pound   of   soft 
soip   in    tepid    lain  water   luilil   the 
nii.xture    is    like   milk,    say,    half   a 
pound    of   sulphur    to    one    gallon    of 
water,  and  late  in  the  day  thiiioughlv 
sy.ingc    all    the    parts    of    the    tiees 
a.fccled.     Repeat  the  syringing  every 
(lay     until     1  ho     mildew     has     been 
removed.       Should      the      least     b't 
reappear   repeat   the   work.      If   yrm 
once  thoroughly  eradicate    the    pest, 
your  trees  will  doubtless  be  free' from 
it  for  j-ears.      Mihlcw  is  not   in  the 
soil,     but      housed      in      the     wood. 
Removing   the   surface-soil   is    of   no 
importance    as    regards    mildew,    but 
if    there   is   any   other   pest   it    is    a 
good  remedy,   and    in  any  case   new 
surface-soil   will   benefit    your   trees. 
What  we  would  advise  in  the  winter, 
or  say  in  February',  before  the  buds 
burst,  is  to  give  the  attected  trees  a 
thorough  cleansing,  first  well  syring- 
ing with  soft  soap  and  tepid  water  io 
which    has    been    added    a   wineglas-s 
of  soluble  petroleum  to  a  pail  of  water,  and  then 
paint  the  old  wood  with  a  thick  coating  of  liquid 
sulphur  with  sufficient  fresh  lime  to  make  it  adhere 
to  the  trees.     This  nii.xture  to  bo  well  rubbed  into 
the  bark.     The  leaves  sent  are  also  affected  ^^•ith 
mildew  ;  but  there  are  other  evils,  one  being  the  curl 
or  blister.      Your  trees  have  been  probably  badly 
upset  by  the  cold  wave  we  had  in  May.      Ymu-  wall 
may  be  exposed  badly,  or  the  soil  heavy  and  need 
drainage,  but  3'ou  do  not  tell  us.   Your  only  remedy 
is  to  remove  the  bad  leaves,  encourage  new  growth 
by  damping  over  the  foliage  when   the  sun  leaves 
the  trees  after  a  hot  day.     It  is  not  often   in  the 
soil,  but  some  varieties  blister  worse  than  others  ; 
indeed,  so  persistently  that  we  have  rcnuived  trees 
to  a  more  sheltered  position    to   escape  it,   given 
more  drainage  in  heavy  soil,  planting  others  not  so 
quickly  afl'ected.      With  genial  weather  your  trees 
will  soon  grow  out  of  it. — Ens.] 

CROP  FOR  GROUND  WHERE 
BRACKEN  HAS  GROWN. 

|To  THE  Editor  of   "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — 1  have  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  bracken  has 
flourished  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  of  which 
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I  hope  lo  form  part  into  a  flower  and  part  into  a 
vegetable  ganlen.  after  digging  out  and  liuriiing 
the  fern  roots.  Can  you  tell  me  the  best  crop  to 
grow  to  get  the  soil  into  order?  It  is  composed  of 
peat,  leaf-motdd,  and  sand.  Would  lime  be  the 
right  article  to  dress  the  ground  with  ? 

Biii/ed,  Kent.  Aubrey  Spurli.vg. 

[We  advise  yon  to' well  work  your  ground  any 
time  before  winter  and  burn  the  rubbish,  and  have 
it  rough  for  the  frost  to  sweeten.  We  judge  you 
have  a  gravel  or  sand  subsoil,  therefore  trenching 
is  not  recommended,  although  you  must  endeavour 
to  have  as  deep  a  tilth  as  possible.  We  would 
further  advise  you  to  plant  the  whole  of  it  with 
Potatoes  next  spring,  as  the  work  connected  with 
this  crop  brings  new  land  inider  better  cultivation 
and  more  quickly  than  any  other.  If  \ou  are 
engaged  in  cleaning  the  site  it  should  be  ready  for 
sowing  Turnip  seed  the  end  of  next  month,  which 
would  provide  roots  during  winter  and  wholesome 
*'  tops '"  in  spring.  Broccoli  might  also  be  planted 
within  the  next  few  weeks  if  the  ground  is  ready 
to  receive  them.  In  dealing  with  such  soil  we 
would  strongly  recommend  you  to  make  a  good 
start  1)_\'  first  getting  the  ground  clean,  and  make 
no  attempt  to  crop  it  this  j-ear.  The  staple  being 
leaf-mould,  peat,  and  sand,  it  is  naturally  light  and 
hungry,  and  to  dress  it  with  lime  would  be  a 
mistake.  With  such  soil  an\-thing  added  should 
be  of  a  holding  and  moisture-retaining  nature,  such 
as  strong  earth  or  loam,  road  trimmings,  or  what 
would  be  better  a  good  dressing  of  thoroughly 
<lecayed  manure  from  the  cow  byre  or  pig  st^'es, 
■especially  for  that  portion  you  think  of  devoting 
to  vegetables.  Lime  is  naturally  of  a  burning 
nature,  therefore  more  suited  to  cold  wet  land 
than  that  you  are  dealing  with.  Salt  would  be 
better,  but  this  should  be  used  sparingly  and 
<luring  showery  weather. — Eds.] 


plants,  and  we  are  luiable  to  give  names,  but  any 
of  the  leading  nurserymen  who  advertise  in  The 
•  Jarden  will  not  fail  to  send  you  good  plants,  say, 
the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  according  to 
the  season  if  earl}"  or  late.  We  advise  you  to  get 
two-year-old  plants  and  to  have  your  bed  ready  so 
as  to  plant  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  arrive,  as  these 
should  not  remain  long  exposed  so  as  to  get  dr}'. 
Plant  at  least  "2  feet  apart  betw'een  the  rows  and 
lo  inches  to  18  inches  between  the  plants.  In 
planting,  draw  out  a  wide,  deep  drill,  say,  9  inches 
to  12  inches,  4  inches  to  6  inches  deep,  and  spread 
out  the  roots  evenly,  covering  the  plants  and 
making  slightly  firm  with  the  foot.  Water  in  if 
dry,  and  keep  moist  in  dry  weather  till  July  or 
later,  or  mulch  the  surface  of  the  bed  in  hot,  dry 
weather  with  short  litter  or  spent  mantne.  Your 
beds  should  be  in  the  open  and  double-dug  or  the 
land  trenched.  By  this  we  mean  get  out  a  wide 
3-feet  trench  two  spades  deep,  wheel  away  to 
where  you  will  finish,  and  then  dig  up  the 
bottom.  On  this  place  a  good  layer  of  manure. 
Then  dig  the  next  spit  3  feet  and  place  this  on  the 
manure,  and  another  layer  over  this  before  adding 
the  last  spit  or  bottom  soil.  Yoit  see  you  dig 
twice,  and  the  bottom  also,  using  two  layers  of 
manure.  This  is  double  -  digging,  and,  "though 
laborious,  it  is  essential  to  get  good  material.  The 
work  is  best  done  earlj-  in  the  winter.  This  allows 
time  to  settle  down  and  pulverise  the  top  soil  for 
planting. — Eds.  J 


MAKING    AN    ASPARAGUS    BED. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Oakden."] 
Sir, — I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
give  instructions  as  to  the  best  way  of  making 
an  Asparagus  bed,  so  that  it  may  yield  w-ell ;  also 
shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
special  place  for  getting  good  roots  for  planting. 
I  know  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  manner  in  which  the 
bed  is  first  made.      Mrs.  E. 

[The  making  of  the  bed  is 
simple  if  your  soil  is  fairly 
good.  Unfortunately,  j'ou  do 
not  say  what  your  soil  is  like, 
and  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  as,  if  of 
a  clayey  nature,  it  needs  light 
materials  added  :  if  the 
reverse,  more  food  in  the  way 
■of  manures.  The  bed  should 
lie  in  the  open — by  this  we 
mean  not  shaded  by  trees — 
and,  if  possible,  a  level  site 
chosen,  as  in  light  soils  the 
plants  on  a  slope  often  suffer 
for  want  of  moisture.  In 
heavy  claj'  soils  we  ad\ise 
rai.sed  beds,  but  not  otherwise. 
Soil  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  making  of  beds.  No 
matter  what  the  soil,  deep 
cultivation  is  an  important 
detail,  and,  of  course,  if  you 
make  a  bed  now  you  cannot 
plant  this  year  ;  at  least,  we 
do  not  advise  it.  Growth  is 
too  tall  to  be  a  success,  and  the 
season  for  sowing  is  now  too 
far  advanced,  so  that  under 
these  circumstances  you  cannot 
now  plant  or  sow  your  bed 
until  next  spring.  We  note 
sowing,  though  do  not  advise 
it,  as  the  time  taken  for  plants 
to  mature  is  considerable. 
Three  years  must  elapse  before 
you  cut  in  quantity.  You  ask 
where    you   can   obtain    good 


(ENOTHERA  EXIMIA  (CANADIAN 
LILY  OR  PRAIRIE  LILY). 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — How  rarely  one  sees  this  lovely  plant,  yet 
given  perfect  drainage  it  seems  easy  to  grow.     I 
had  some  little  pieces  given  to  me  two  years  ago, 
and  can  now  boast  of  a  constantly  increasing  and 
thriving   patch   more   than   a   yard   square.      The 
large  and  lovely  pure  white  blossoms  open  with 
wonderful  punctuality  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  one  ma\'  watch  and  see  them  burst  open  the 
sepals  and  disclose  a  flower  much  like  the  Eucharis 
Lily,  but  larger  and  with  a  delicious  scent. 

Charles  Prentis. 
Banknde,  Mi/Ion.  Sit/iii;ihoiirne. 


AN    INTERESTING    GROUP    OF 
ROSARIANS. 

We  thouglit  the  illustration  of  a  group  of 
ro.sarians  taken  on  tlie  occa.sion  of  the  National 
Rose  Society's  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Saturday  last  would  interest  readers  of  The 
Garden.  The  group  was  taken,  we  under- 
stand, expressly  to  include  the  Rev.  H. 
d'Ombrain,  the  aged  co-hon.  secretary  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  but  unfortunately  he 
was  unable  to  remain  for  the  purpose.  Many 
familiar  faces  will  be  recognised,  and  amongst 
them  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  and  ^Ir.  Edward 
Ma^yley,  who  contribute  to  the  present  issue. 
I'^nfortunately,  the  group  is  not  so  complete  as 
was  desired,  but  it  is  difficult  in  a  great 
expanse  of  the  nature  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  exhibition,  to  obtain  the 
presence  of  everj'one. 

The  Rev.  H.  d'Ombrain. 
We  have  alluded  only  casually  to  the  Rev. 
H.   d'Ombrain,   because    in   The    Garden   of 
.June  2  his  portrait  appeared,  accompanied  by 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL    ROSE    SOCIETY  S    SHOW    AT    THE 
CRYSTAL    PALACE. 

The  show  last  Saturday  was  not  so  large  as  was  anticipated, 
and  remarkable  for  the  success  of  the  Irish  flowers. 

Classes  for  Nursehymen. 

For  seventy-two  distinct  varieties,  the  first  prize,  and  also 
the  champion  trophy,  was  won  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Newtownards,  Ireland,  with  a  splendid  collection, 
including  rtne  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  .Marie  Verdier, 
Janet  Scott,  Depuis  Jaraain,  Captain  Hayward,  and  many 
others.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
Colchester,  and  the  third  by  Messrs.  D.  Pi-ior.  Colchester. 
In  the  class  for  forty  distim  t  varieties,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons  again  U>i>k  the  tlrst  plaee,  their  collection  including 
such  kinds  as  Duke  of  Wellington,  Suzanne  Rudocaiiachi, 
A.  K.  Williams,  SD-s.  J.  Laing,  and  I'lrich  Brunner.  ITie 
second  and  third  places  were  occupied  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  respectively. 

In  the  class    for   forty-eight    blooms,   distinct  varieties, 
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Mr.  H.  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  first,  while  Messrs.  .1.  Burrell 
and  Co..  Cambridge,  took  the  second  place,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Townsend  and  Sons,  Worcester,  the  third.  Mr.  H.  Dickson 
had  in  his  collection  good  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Giistave 
Piganean,  Bridesmaid.  Horace  Vernet.  Marqnise  Litta,  and 
S.  Rndocanachi.  For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties.  Mr. 
Will  Tayler  was  first,  having  tine  blooms  of  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Beauty  of  Bedford,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Mme.  Hoste.  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  O.xford.  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford, 
third.  For  twenty-four  varieties,  thi-ee  blooms  of  each,  the 
first  place  was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  and  Sons,  their 
stand  including  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  W.  .T. 
Grant,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Niphetos.  Mr.  J.  jSIattock 
was  second,  and  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough, 
third. 

Mr.  G.  Prince  sent  the  best  twenty-four  distinct  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  such  a.sMnie.  CiiF^in.  clenpatra.Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Maman  Cochet,  and  JJriik-smaid.  the  latter  winning  the 
silver  medal  fur  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette.  The  second  and 
third  prizes  in  this  class  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  respectively.  In  a  similar  class 
for  twelve  distinct  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  first,  his 
exhibit  consisting  of  Souvenir  d'Elise.  Maman  Cochet, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Catherine 
Mermet,  The  Bride,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Innocente 
Pirola,  Miss  E.  Giftord,  Miss  E.  Brownlow,  Medea,  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Son,  Bedale.  Vorksliire.  In  a  class  for  eighteen  varieties  of 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  first,  his  collection  con- 
taining Maman  Cochet,  Bridesmaid,  Mme.  Hobte,  Ruliens, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Muriel  Grahame,  &c.  In  this  class 
the  second  place  was  taken  i^y  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  and 
the  third  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant. 

For  twelve  varieties  of  exhibition  Roses  in  vases  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  his  stand  including 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Captain  Hayward,  Mile.  Gabriel  Snizet, 
General  .Taqueminot,  Mrs.  S.  Ciawford,  &c.  ;  Mr.  G.  Prince 
was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock  third.  In  a  similar  class  for 
nine  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Mattock 
second,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  third. 

In  the  class  for  three  trusses  of  any  new  seedling  Rose 
there  was  nothing  exhibited  on  this  occasion  that  was 
deemed  worthy  of  the  coveted  gold  medal,  the  only  two 
kinds  staged  being  Irish  Beauty,  a  very  beautiful  single  white 
Tea  Avith  giowth  resembling  Hon.  Edith  Gifford  but  stronger, 
frnni  AUssi.s.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  and  Bellefleur,  a  single 
Hjl'iid  Periietnal  of  a  bright  rosy  scarlet  shade,  from  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  Oxford.  This  latter  leceived  a  card  of  commendation 
at  the  Salisbury  show.  Possibly  such  a  dearth  of  novelties 
has  not  been  known  since  the  gold  medal  was  first  instituted. 
For  thii-ty-six  distinct  varieties  of  garden  Roses,  not  less 
than  three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
secured  the  first  prize.  The  judges  of  this  important  class 
must  have  had  much  troulile  to  decide  between  the  merits  of 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons'  collection  and  that  of  Messrs.  Cooling, 
Bath.  The  first  prize  collection  had  younger  Howers,  and 
were  of  a  rather  fresher  appeai-ance.  The  bunches  of  each 
variety,  containing  some  three  dozen  buds  and  blossoms, 
were  good  representatives  of  the  varieties  shown.  This 
collection  consisted  of  the  following:  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemberg.  iNIme.  Pernet-Ducher,  Mme.  C.  Worth,  Grandi- 
flora,  Crimson  Rambler,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Souvenir  deC. 
Cochet,  Rosa  alba,  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  iljirqiiise  de  Salis- 
bury, Mme.  P.  Periict,  ('amoetis,  Mvwv.  FaUot,  Black  Moss, 
White  Moss  (Blanche  Morenn),  Claiie  .Iac((uicr,  Bardou  Job, 
Common  China,  \list(.r  Slclbt  (irav,  Carmine  Pillar,  Gnstave 
Regis,  Dawn,  Fimbriata,  llosa  Mundi,  White  Pet,  Royal 
Scarlet,  L'Ideal,  old  red  Damask,  Vna,  Mme.  ('.  Guhioi.ssean 
Tuscany,  The  Garland,  Ma  Caj)ucine,  and  Psyche.  Messrs. 
Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  were  placed  second,  and  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  Oxford,  third. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  three  trusses 
of  each,  there  was  only  one  exhibit,  that  of  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  who  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  Here  we  noted 
the  lovely  crested  Moss.  Papillon,  and  Mme.  Charles. 

In  a  class  ojien  to  all  nurserymen,  for  eighteen  distinct 
varieties,  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  seven  trusses  of 
each,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Tuiner,  and  the 
second  by  Mr.  J.  ilattock. 

Classes  open  to  Nurserymen  and  Amateurs. 
For  twelve  distinct  blooms  of  Hybrid  Teas  Messrs.  A.  Dick- 
son and  Sons,  Newtowuards.  were  first  with  fine  l)looms  of 
la  France,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Souvenir  de  Mme. 
Eugene  Verdier,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Bessie  Brown,  Mme. 
Cadeau-Ramey,  and  others.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  in  the 
second  place,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  third. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  yellow  Rose,  Mr.  G.  Prince  was 
first  with  a  tine  stand  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale,  second  with  Marfechal  Niel,  and 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  third. 

In  a  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  white  Rose  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  for  Bessie 
Brown,  the  second  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  for  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
and  the  third  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  fbr  The  Bride.  For 
tAvelve  blooms  of  any  crimson  Rose,  Mr.  H.  Dickson,  Belfast, 
won  the  third  prize  with  lovely  blooms  of  Captain  Hayward, 
while  Mr.  A.  Dickson  was  second,  and  Messrs.  J.  Townsend 
and  Sons  third,  both  the  latter  showing  Marquise  Litta. 
There  was  considerable  competition  in  the  class  for  any  pink 
or  rose-colotired  Rose,  eighteen  exhibitors  sending  blooms. 
The  fii'st  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons  foi-  very  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Son  conn'ng  in  second,  and  Messrs.  J.  Townsend 
and  Son  third,  each  with  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  placed  first  in  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette,  showing  lovely  blooms  of 
Bridesmaid,  while  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  was  placed  second 
with  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons  third 
withSouvenir  d'Elise.  For  nine  bhxmis  of  any  new  Rose, 
Mepsrs.  A.  Dickson  was  first,  showing  Alice  Lindsell.  Mr. 
B.  K.  Cant  was  second,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  new  Roses,  the  first  prize  was 
awaidi'd   to    Messrs.   A.    Dickson    and   Sons,  their    exhibit 


including  Liberty,  Lad>  .Mary  rnrr\ ,  Killarney,  Mme. 
Eugenie  Boullet,  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  Ada  Carmody,  Rev.  Allan  Cheales, 
Bessie  Brown,  Mi-s.  E.  Mawley,  and  Mme.  Cadeau-Ramey. 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  obtained  the  second  prize,  and  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  the  third. 

For  three  sprays  for  ladies"  wear,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen, 
Colchester,  obtained  the  first  piize,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was 
second,  and  Miss  B.  H.  Langtou.  Hendon,  N.W.,  third. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheslumt,  won  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  varieties  of  single  Roses,  showing  Penzance  Briar 
Brenda,  Pink  Roaraer,  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  Macrantha, 
Andersoni,  Rugcsa  alba,  Polyantha  grandifiora,  and  rubi- 
folia.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  were 
in  the  second  and  third  places  respectively.  Mr.  J.  Mattock 
had  the  best  nine  varieties  of  button-hole  Roses,  shown 
in  vases,  the  kinds  being  Ma  Capncine,  Anna  olUvier, 
Gnstave  Regis,  Amazone,  Rubens,  Safrano.  The  i'ridc,  Mme. 
Cln^dane  Guinoisseau,  and  Souvenir  de  CathcriTu-  Gnillot. 
The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Machiu,  Worksop, 
and  the  third  by  Mr.  G.  Prince. 

Classes  for  Amateurs. 
In  the  class  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  the  first  prize 
and  champion  challenge  trophy  were  won  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Hitchin.  Among  his  kinds  were  Muriel  Grahame — 
which  won  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  amateur  s  Tea  or 
Noisette— Caroline  Kuster,  Duke  of  Wellington.  Marqni.se 
Litta,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  M.  Brunner,  Mrs. 
jNIawley.  Mme.  E.  Verdier,  A'c.  Mrs.  Haywood.  Reigate, 
obtained  the  second  prize,"  and  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Bristol,  the 
third.  For  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Col- 
chester, was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Downside,  Leatherhead, 
second.  For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  ilrs.  Haywood  was  in 
the  first  place,  Mr.  A.  Tate  being  second,  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  third.  In  a  class  fur 
twelve  blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  Rose,  Mr.  E.  Lindsell, 
Hitchin,  was  in  the  first  place  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Machin  second,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame  third. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  open  to  growers  of  less 
than  2,P0n  plants,  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune.  Horsham,  was  first, 
having  flue  fiowers  of  M.  Brunner,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant.  Alfred  Colomb,  J.  S.  Mill.  Marie  Kady,  and 
others. 

In  a  class  for  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Berkhaiu])- 
stead,  was  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  P.  Burnand,  Reigate, 
coming  in  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Jones,  Gloucester,  third.  In  a 
similar  class  for  eight  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Jones  won 
the  first  prize  with  fine  blooms  of  Caroline  Testout,  Helen 
Keller,  A.  K.  Williams,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Duchess  of  Bedford. 
Sir.  E.  Mawley  was  second,  and  ^Ir.  R.  E.  West  third. 

For  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose,  excejit  Te.-is  or  Noisettes,  Mr. 
P.  Burnand  was  Inst  with  Mrs.  Sliannan  Crawford.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bethune  second  w  itii  I'lrieli  iJrnnuer.  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Romain, 
Windsor,  third  with  ilrs.  J.  Laing. 

In  a  class  for  growers  of  less  than  1,0U0  plants  for  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  the  first  prize  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  R.  F. 
Hobbs.  Worcester,  Mr.  E.  C.  Murray,  Ryde.  being  second, 
and  Rev.  R.  Powley,  of  Warminster,  third.  In  a  similar 
class  for  six  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
Mr.  G.  W^  Cook,  North  Finchley,  was  first  with  fine  blooms  of 
ifrs.  J.  Laing,  Mr.  J.  Hateman,  Archway  Road,  N.,  being 
second,  and  Miss  B.  Langtou,  Hendon,  N.W.,  third. 

For  nine  distinct  varieties  belonging  to  growers  of  less 
than  5U0  plants,  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  Muswell  Hill,  was  the 
winner  of  the  first  prize,  his  collection  consisting  of  Captain 
Hayward,  Jeanne  Dickson,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  General  Ja(|ue- 
minot,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Gnstave  Piganean,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Maman  Cochet.  and  S.  M.  Rodocanachi.  The  second  prize 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Hertford,  and  the  third 
to  Mrs.  L.  E.  Times,  Hitchin.  Another  exhibitor  in  this 
class,  Mr.  E.  Bewley,  Rathmines,  County  Dublin,  won  a  silver 
medal  for  a  fine  liloom  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  which  was  the 
best  amateur's  hybrid  Tea  shown.  For  six  distinct  varieties, 
Mr.  K.  H.  Gifi'ord,  Sutton,  won  the  first  prize,  while  Jfr. 
R.  Cook,  Stonebridge  Park,  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Hammond,  Burgess  Hill,  third. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr. 
E.  Bewley  was  placed  first  for  a  fine  exhibit  of  Catherine 
Testout,  Mr.  K.  H.  Gifford  being  second,  and  Mr.  R.  W. 
Bowyer  third. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson,  Ipswich,  won  a  silver  challenge  cup 
and  first  prize  in  a  class  for  twelve  varieties,  while  Mr.  G. 
Monies,  Hitchin,  was  second,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Landon,  Brent- 
wood, third. 

For  three  blooms,  each  of  four  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Bateman 
was  first  with  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Ca]>tain  Hayward,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Rev.  R.  Powley 
won  the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  W.  Cook  the  third. 

The  Ramsey  silver  cup  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  was 
won  by  Mr.  P.  Burnand,  the  second  and  third  places  being 
taken  by  Rev.  J.  M'.  Pemberton  and  Colonel  T.  H.  Pitt 
respectively. 

In  a  class  for  six  distinct  varieties,  open  to  those  who  had 
never  won  a  prize  at  a  National  Rose  Society's  show,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Mouldeu.  Stevenage,  was  first.  In  a  similar  class  f(tr 
those  who  had  never  won  a  first  prize,  Mr.  S.  Morris, 
Leicester,  was  in  the  first  place  ;  while  in  a  similar  class  for 
those  who  had  joined  the  society  during  the  past  year  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Boswell. 

Mr.  G.  W.Cook,  North  Finchley,  was  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  a  class  for  six  distinct  Roses  grown  within  eight 
miles  of  Charing  Cross,  which  carried  with  it  the  Langtou 
^Memorial  Cup.  His  blooms  were  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Kranvois 
Michel,  Marchioness  of  Londondeiiy,  Hciurich  Schultbeis, 
M.  Brunner,  and  Mis.  .T.  Laing.  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith  was  second  in 
this  class,  and  Mr.  J.  Bateman  third.  For  six  distinct  new 
Roses,  Air.  F.  Tattcrsall,  Morecamlie.  won  the  first  prize. 

The  folluwhig  are  the  prize  winners  in  t  lie  amateur  section 
for  Teas  and  Noisettes  :— l^ur  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Gray,  Bath,  winning  also  the  Tea  and  Noisette  trophy  ; 
for  twelve  distinct  varieties  the  same  exlul)itor  was  first, 
and  also  in  tlie  classes  for  eight  varieties,  and  for  nine 
blooms  of  any  one  variety.     In  the  class  fur  twelve  varietle 


for  growers  of  less  than  500  plants,  Rev.  R.  Powley  was  fli-st ;. 
for  nine  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  R.  F.  Hobbs;  and  for  six 
blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  C.  Jones,  with  Marechal 
Niel.  For  nine  distinct  varieties,  for  growers  of  less  than 
200  plants,  Mr.  M.  Whittle,  Leicester,  was  first ;  for  six 
distinct  varieties,  Mr.  C.  F.  Leslie,  Hertford ;  and  for  six 
blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  J.  C.  Trueman,  Swanly. 

For  four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  Rev.  R.  Powley.  Warminster,  the  second 
by  Mr.  R.  F.  Hobbs,  W'orcester,  and  the  third  by  the  Rev. 
R.  F.  Biu-nside,  Dover.  There  were  eight  exhibits  in  this- 
class.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  not  less  than  three 
varieties,  open  only  to  amateurs  who  have  never  won  a  prize- 
at  an  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Societv.  the  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  T'pton,  Leicester,  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  J.  Walkley,  Rainham,  the  second  lieing  withheld. 

In  the  class  for  exhibition  Roses  in  vases,  nine  distinct 
varieties,  the  exhibits  clearly  demonstrated  that  exhibition 
Roses  can  be  artistically  employed  for  table  decoration,  if 
cut  with  suitably  long  stems  and  lightly  arranged  in  white- 
glass  vases.  ]\Ir.  H.  V.  Machin  was  given  the  first  prize. 
His  exhibit  was  very  beautifully  arranged  on  a  table  covered 
with  Idack  velvet,  the  most  suitable  material  to  bring  out 
the  colours  of  the  Roses.  The  vases  were  quite  10  inches 
apart,  every  bloom  being  thus  distinctly  seen.  The  varieties- 
were  ilrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Marquise 
Litta,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  A.  K.  Williams,  La- 
France,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Margaret 
Dickson.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  second,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Campion  third 

In  a  class  for  six  distinct  varieties  bf  Teas  and  Noisettes,, 
seven  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen  was  first,  his 
exhibit  being  elegantly  arranged  in  clear  white  tapering 
epergnes.  The  varieties  selected  were  Mme.  C.  Kuster, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Innocente  Priola,  Souvenir  dun 
Ami,  Anna  Ollivier.  and  The  Bride.  Miss  Langtou,  Hendon, 
was  second. 

In  a  Ladies'  Decorative  Class  for  a  vase  of  cut  Roses, 
lightly  arranged  with  any  cut  foliage.  Ferns  or  Grasses. 
There  were  only  five  exhibits  in  a  class  where  we  should 
have  expected  many  more,  the  first  prize  being  awarded 
to  Miss  Langton  for  a  bouquet  of  La  France.  There  were 
some  thirty  blooms  and  buds,  as  artistically  arranged 
as  such  heavy  Roses  caii  be,  with  some  growths  of  the  Rose- 
and  Maidenhair  Fern.  The  sectmd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
J.  Fearon,  and  the  third  to  Miss  West. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  garden  Roses,  the  first 
prize,  a  silver  cup,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Tate  for  a  well- 
arranged  collection.  If  anything,  we  thought  the  bunches 
too  dense,  but  the  quality  and  varieties,  together  with  the 
arranging  on  black  velvet,  clearly  placed  this  exhibit  first. 
Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  second,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Campion  third. 
In  a  class  for  nine  distinct  varieties  of  garden  Roses,  the- 
first  prize— the  Girdlestone  Memorial  Prize— was  awarded  to- 
Mrs.  Perkins,  Oak  Dene,  Holmwood.  The  tin  receptacles- 
were  of  varying  heights  and  set  in  blocks  of  wood  painted 
green,  an  excellent  way  of  showing  decorative  Roses.  The 
blooms  were  remarkable  for  their  freshness  of  colour,  par- 
ticularly W.  A..  Richardson,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  and 
Gustave  Regis.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Miss 
Nesfield,  Spaldhurst,  and  the  third  by  Miss  Langton.  For 
six  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses  of  each, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cook  was  first,  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley  second. 

In  a  class  open  to  all  amateurs  for  nine  distinct  varieties, 
not  less  than  three  or  niore  than  seven  trusses  of  each,  Mr. 
H,  V.  Machin,  who  had  a  tastefully-arranged  collection 
upon  black  velvet,  was  first,  while  Rev.  J.  H.  PembertoU' 
was  second,  and  Miss  Neasfield  third.  For  six  vases  of 
distinct  Sweet  Briar  Roses,  not  more  than  seven  trusses  in  a 
vase,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Campion,  the 
second  to  M!-.  H.  V.  Machin,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  G.  H^ 
Baxter,  Brentwood. 

Non-competitive  Groups. 

A  very  varied  group  of  Roses  was  staged  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  S.E.,  among  which  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner  Fils,  Captain  Haysvard.  and  othei-s- 
were  specially  fine.  The  same  firm  had  also  fine  groups  of 
shrubs,  foliage  plants,  haidv  flowers,  Ivies,  and  a  lovely 
collretion  of  tlu-ir  tnlirinu-  !;>-,, uias. 

Handsome  izroups  <  oht^iiniiij  ,i  great  variety  of  Roses  were 
sent  liy  ilr.  \V.  Rumsey,  \\  altham  Cross,  and  by  Mr.  W. 
Spooner,  Woking. 

Lovely  collections  of  hardy  fiowers  were  sent  by  Messre.  G. 
Jackman  and  Son,  Woking;  Messrs.  J.  Chea!  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex;  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester; 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  CoventGarden  ;  and  j\lr.  M.Pritchard, 
Christchurch,  Hants. 

Mr.  F,  G.  Foster,  Havant,  Hants,  sent  a  beautiful  collection 
of  Sweet  Peas,  among  which  was  a  pretty  and  distinct  uew 
variety,  "  B.-P.,"  white  with  carmine  markings;  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.,  a  very  beautiful  group  of  Petunias  and 
Gloxinias.  I'alile  decorations  were  sent  hy  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
Ealing.  A  fine  group  of  Caladiums  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E. 


THE  MIDLAND  C.-VRNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETV. 
The  date  of  oin-  next  exhibition,  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  "ill  be  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  0  and 
10.  RonEKT  SYiiENfiAM,  Chairman' of  Committee. 

Tenby  Street,  Biniiini/ham. 


ROVAL   HORTICITLTURAL    SOCIETY, 

The  next  fruit  and  fiower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  17,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Buckingliam  Gate  (late  James  Street),  Westminster. 
1— ■')  p.m.  .A.  lecture  on  "Lilies"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  R. 
Wallace  at  3  o'clock. 


WOLVERHAMPTON    FLORAL    FETE 

A  REPORT  of  this  great  exhibition  is  unfortunately  crowded 
out  of  our  present  issue. 
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LILIES     IN     THE     BRITISH 
ISLES. 

(Ciintiivued  from  pnge  21. J 

WE  have  received  many  interest- 
ing letters  concerning  this 
important  matter,  and  we 
hope  those  who  have  not 
received  our  form,  and  are  in 
a  position  to  add  to  the  information  already 
given,  or  to  give  any  assistance  whatever 
towards  making  a  complete  record  of  the  way 
Lilies  behave  in  these  isles  or  abroad,  will  help 
us  by  sending  notes. 
From  Mrs.  McDowall,  Logan,  Stranraer  : — 

1.  County. — Wigtonshire,  N.B. 

2.  Soil. — Peaty  loam. 

3.  Special  conditions. — Garden  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  Irish  Channel.     Climate  mild. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — .^11  the  auratums, 
especially  auratum  platyphyllum,  whicli  attains 
to  a  very  large  size  ;  also  L.  giganteum  and 
L.  Humboldti. 

6.  Time  to  plant. — We  plant  in  November 
or  March. 

7.  Remarks. — We  flowered  successfully  for 
some  years  L.  Henryi  and  the  very  beautiful 
L.  Krameri. 

From  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  :— 

I.  County. — Devon. 

i.  Soil. — Peat,  sand  and  loam  (prepared). 

3.  Special  conditions.  —  Garden  sheltered 
from  east  and  north,  unusually  shady— a  great 
advantage  for  Lilies.  They  seem  to  enjoy  a 
high  temijerature,  so  tliat  they  have  with  it 
good  shade  and  unlimited  water. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — E.xcelsuni,  auratum 
(given  good  English-grown  bulbs  to  start  with), 
especially  auratum  rubro-vittatum  ;  tigrinum, 
szovitzianum,  canadense,  and  pardalinum. 
These  latter  two  are  in  pure  peat,  and  1  water 
tliem  heavily  every  day  from  the  moment 
growth  appears  :  Hansoni  and  Martagrin 
album,  also  croceum  and  umbellatuni. 

6.  Time  to  plant. — As  early  as  possible  in 
autumn.  If  you  can  get  bulbs  not  dried  off 
as  to  roots  your  success  will  be  the  greater.  A 
Lily  bulb  should  never  be  out  of  the  ground, 
as  they  have  no  idle  time. 

7.  Remarks.  —  Longifloruni  did  splendidly 
out  of  doors  with  me  last  year,  but  the  bulbs 
have  deteriorated  very  much,  and  the  under- 
ground energy  has  chiefly  gone  into  the  making 
of  fresh  small  bulbs. 

From  Mr.  E.  Augustus  Rowle.s,  Myddletf)n 
House,  Waltham  Cro.ss  ; — 


1.  County. — Middlesex  (border  of  Hertford- 
shire). 

2.  Soil. — Gravel.  No  naturally  moist  corner 
in  the  garden. 

3.  Special  conditions. -r We  suffer  greatly 
from  north-east  and  east  winds  in  spring, 
which  come  unbroken  over  the  Esse.x  flats, 
and  check  young  growths  of  Lilies.  Humboldti 
has  been  ruined  some  seasons  by  late  frosts 
and  cold  winds. 

6.  Time  to  plant. — I  like  early  planting,  and 
if  bulbs  arrive  later  than  November  generally 
start  them  in  pots  and  plant  out  in 
spring. 

7.  Remarks. — I  consider  this  a  very  bad 
garden  for  Lilies  ;  gravel  underlies  the  whole 
of  it,  and  there  are  no  springs  or  any  natural 
means  of  moisture.  The  water  used  is  e.xces- 
sively  hard,  and  I  have  an  idea  is  not  acceptable 
to  the  peat-loving  Lilies.  The  more  sheltered 
portions  are  too  much  overshadowed  by  old 
trees,  chiefly  Yews  and  Horse  Chestnuts. 
Candidum  does  fairly  well,  but  loses  its  leaves 
in  hot  dry  summers  like  the  last  two.  Testa- 
ceum  and  chalcedonicum  increase,  but  rather 
slowly,  and  never  make  very  robust  growth, 
but  are  quite  worthy  of  their  space.  Croceum  is 
the  most  at  home,  and  Martagon  and  M.  album 
come  next.  These  are  in  the  ordinary  borders. 
In  a  small  shaded  peat  bed  in  the  rock  garden 
Humboldti,  Browni,  and  auratum  are  fairly 
successful,  and  have  stood  for  some  years  and 
flowered  well.  Henryi  gets  a  little  stronger 
each  year,  but  does  not  increase  in  number. 
Dalhansoni  I  hope  will  do  as  well  as  the  otlier 
Martagons,  but  it  is  its  first  season.  It  seems 
strongest  in  a  sunny  border,  where  candidum 
does  well  in  shade  ;  in  the  rock  garden  it  is 
much  dwarfer  at  present.  I  grow  a  good  many 
giganteums  from  seed  ;  they  are  now  five 
years  old  and  very  strong  plants,  but  will  not 
flower  for  another  two  years,  and  spcciosum 
seldom  ajjpears  a  second  season.  Roseum 
(thomsonianum)  increases  rapidly,  grows 
strong  and  attempts  to  flower,  but  always  gets 
cut  ott'  by  the  late  spring  frosts. 

From  Mr.  R.  H.  Kremlin,  Saltwood,  Hythe  :— 

1.  County.— Kent. 

2.  Soil.— Sandy,  peat  and  loam. 

3.  Special  conditions.— Sheltered  from  all 
winds,  aspect  south-west,  surrounded  by  hills  ; 
sea  two  miles. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well.  —  The  following 
varieties  do  well  and  bloom  ])rofusely ;  L. 
speciosum  and  vars.  auratum,  testaceum,  and 
umbellatum. 

■>.  Kinds  that  succeed  best  near  large  town.s. 


— L.     candidum,     davuricum,     croceum,    and 
tigrinum. 

6.  Time  to  plant. — February  and  March 
according  to  weather. 

From  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Bulley,  Neston  :— 

1.  County. — Che.shire. 

i.  Soil. — C-'lay  or  loam. 

3.  Special  conditions. — Near  sea. 

7.  Remarks. — I  have  not  been  here  long- 
enough  for  my  data  to  be  of  much  value.  The 
only  interesting  fact  1  can  give  is  that  Dr. 
Henry's  new  Yunnan  Lily — L.  leucanthum — 
seems  likely  to  make  a  good  garden  plant. 
The  seed  germinated  in  the  open,  and  the 
.seedhngs  have  gone  through  two  winters  with- 
out jirotection  and  without  harm. 


PLANT    NAMES    AND    THEIR 
PRONUNCIATION. 

How  shall  we  pronounce  the  names  of  our 
plants  I  Is  there  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  I 
I  think  not.  What  we  want  is  to  be  under- 
stood. Classical  scholars  are  often  shocked  by 
false  quantities,  and  would  try  to  reconcile 
pronunciation  with  derivation;  but  we  Englisli 
care  nothing  for  quantities.  Even  a  gram- 
marian cheerfully  speaks  of  infinitive  and 
indicative,  though  he  know.s  the  Latin  words 
from  which  these  come  have  quite  other 
accents.  We  may  frame  rules  but  convenience 
will  veto  them.  English  loves  to  throw  liack 
the  accent.  Correct  Anemone  gives  way  to 
incorrect  Anemone,  and  though  by  derivation 
it  is  Aristolocheia  we  all  say  Aristolochia.  It 
may,  of  course,  be  contended  with  justice 
that  in  most  plant  names  we  talk  Latin 
and  not  English,  and  it  has  been  advanced 
that  though  we  may  speak  of  a  clump  of 
Anemones  we  must  say  Anemone  fulgens.  But 
amongst  our  own  countrymen  such  distinctions 
would  appear  to  be  too  nice,  and  though  Latin 
was  fixed  upon  as  a  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  nations,  its  value  in  this  respect 
is  chiefly  in  writing.  An  Englishman,  with  his 
Cineraria  maritima  would  notl)e  understo(jd  Ijy 
an  Italian,  and  yet  few  would  maintain  that  we 
should  change  our  pronunciation  in  such  a  <-n>e. 
How  then,  as  Eu'Tlishmen  speaking  to  English 
men,  shall  we  proceed?  The  best  plan  seems 
to  be  to  examine  well-known  names.  Tike, 
for  instance,  Poinsettia.  Herj  we  disca"i-d  the 
idea  of  French,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  we  may 
take  it  that  in  foreign  commemorative  names 
it  w(  luld  be  wise  to  do  the  same.  Yet  on  this 
princi]ile  what  a  sad  sound  Fouquiera  would 
have.  Those  familiar  with  French  would  be 
disposed  to  make  some  modification  towards 
the  original,  but  an  English  rendering  of 
Choisya  gives  no  shock.  Even  British  names 
present  a  ditticulty.  We  agree  upon  Menziesia, 
ignoring  the  Scotch  .sound,  yet  tiy  Cohiuhounia 
cm  the  same  principle  and  we  are  liaffled. 

So  plant  nomenclature  must  ever  be  a  matter 
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of  compromise  and  of  what  runs  off  the  tongue 
best,  independent  of  rule.  In  long  names  I 
should  be  disposed  to  throw  back  the  accent 
and  make  it  AlternAnthera,  while  allowing 
Alternanth^ra  to  those  who  ])refei'  correctness. 
A  line  sense  of  tolerance  on  all  .sides  is  what  is 
needed,  and,  above  everything,  that  when  we 
pronounce  the  name  it  should  be  at  once 
apprehended.  In  many  common  names  we 
deliberately  throw  correctness  to  the  winds, 
and  make  a  dash  at  Eschscholtzia  which  has 
no  justification  b\it  the  potent  one  of  custom. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  confusion  we  keep  to  Dahlia, 
though  there  is  a  plant  called  Dalea.  If  in 
such  cases  it  is  right  to  be  wrong,  we  may 
allow  all  ways  to  such  debatealile  words  as 
Arbutus,  Centaurea,  Corydali.s,  Iberis,Lathyrus, 
Lonicera,  Petasites,  Pyrola,  (Enothera  ,Oniitho- 
galuni,  Reseda,  and  Tecoma,  though  my  ])ersonal 
preference  is  for  throwing  the  accent  as  far  back 
as  possible.  But  my  object  in  writing  is,  among 
others,  to  promote  that  kindly  feeling  which 
obtains  to  so  great  an  extent  among  the  lovers 
of  fiowers.  It  need  not  disturb  us  when  even 
such  shibboleths  as  Camellia  and  ( iladiolns 
are  pronounced  in  a  way  to  which  we  have 
been  unaccustomed.  And  the  (ireek  scholar 
who  rejoices  in  the  pretty  name  of  Triteleia 
(thrice  perfect)  need  not  be  scornful  if  the 
unlearned  makes  a  rush  at  it  such  as  he 
himself  makes  at  Fuchsia.  W.  .1. 


Khu-i  Cothms  atropurpureiix. — A  very  dark 
variety  of  the  Venetian  Sumach. 

CytiMvs  vigrica7i.s. — Very  handsome  flowering 
shrub,  which  may  be  either  grown  as  a  bush  or 
standard. 

[This  handsome  Broom  is  one  of  the  good 
neglected  shrubs  of   English  gardens. — Eds.] 

Nolospartiiim  C'armic/iaeUi'  (the  Xeir  Zealand 
Broom ).-^T\\\s  has  proved  itself  mast  hardy  with 
us  ;  it  is  just  now  coming  into  full  flower,  and  will 
be  for  some  time  very  charming  with  its  branches 
almost  covered  with  tiny  Pea-shaped  flowers. 

Gypmphila  elegans. — A  most  useful  annual  for 
cutting. 

[A  very  uncommon  annual  flower,  as  useful 
almost  as  G.  paniculata. — Eds.) 

Threi'  rarietiex  of  HeJipt^nun  (Anlhemoides, 
Sandfudi,  and  Corymbiflorum),  most  useful  summer 
flowering  border  annuals. 

Geraiiiiim.i. — Sanguineum  album,  pratense  fl.-pl. 
pratense  album,  iirmenum. 

[These  white  ■  flowered  Geraniums  are  verj' 
charming. — Eds.] 

Messrs.  Veitch  also  sent : — (Enothera  speciosa 
rosea,  a  dainty  pink  flower ;  Convolvulus  altha;oi(Ies, 
Linum  salsoloides,  Calycanthus  macrophyllum, 
Cistus  algarvensis  (Helianthemum  ocymoides),  and 
iSpira'a  Frfebeli. 


EDITORS'  TABLE. 


81N0LE  and  Hybrid  (Jarden   Roses. 

Mr.  George  Paul  sends  from  hisCheshunt  nnrser}' 
.some  delightful  flowers  of  single  and  hybrid  garden 
Roses  ;  among  them  are  Riigosa  atropurpurea  of  a 
ileep  wine  colour,  and  some  of  the  new  hybrids  of 
wichuriana,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is  Evergreen 
(iem,  a  full,  neat  flower,  in  colour  white,  deepening 
to  apricot-yellow.  Wichuriana  (Jardenia,  ])ale 
yellow,  is  also  a  delightful  flower,  and  Universal 
Favourite,  a  petty  pink.  With  these  come  shoots 
of  one  with  variegated  leaves,  but  we  hesitate 
about  commending  this  because  we  think  it  only 
detracts  from  the  beaut}'  of  the  extremely  neat 
and  jjolished  leaves  of  this  charming  low-growing 
Rose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partially  double 
form  of  the  always  beautiful  Rosa  Brunonis,  and 
the  superb  hybrids  Una  and  Dawn,  and  some  other 
tine  single  pink  Roses,  Andersoni  and  Macrantha, 
and  the  white  Moschata  nivea  of  incomparable 
fragrance,  are  beyond  all  praise. 

Rose  Di'che.sse  d'Ax'erstadt. 
Mr.  Bennet  Poc  sends  some  splendid  blooms  of 
the  full  yellow  Tea  Rose  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt 
with  these  words; — "It  is  the  most  glorious  of 
colours,  like  Cloth  of  Gold,  a  large  grower,  and 
now  covers  front  and  end  of  a  building  in  my 
yai'tlen. "' 


Tagetes  i'atuea  nana  "  Gcn.D  Kino." 
This  comes  from  Mr.  Cuthliertson,  Rothesay : 
'"I'hose  in  search  of  interesting  plants  of  recent 
introduction  shoidd  make  a  note  of  this  one.  It  is 
very  dwa,rf,  very  compact,  very  free,  and  comes 
wonderfully  true  from  seed.  The  ground  colour  is 
a  rich  \felvety  brown,  and  each  petal  is  margined 
with  a  narrow  gold  edge.  I  send  a  few  flowers, 
and  also  a  plant  pulled  up  from  the  seed-bed  to 
show  habit." 

[A  very  brilliant   flower  of   dwarf  growth,  and 
suitable  for  margins  of  beds.  —Eds.] 


A  Pretty  Seedling  Pink. 
Mr.  B.  (iear,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hoskins, 
North  Perrot  Manor,  Crewkerne,  sends  a  pretty 
Pink  with  purple-pink  markings  on  a  white 
ground.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Mr.  Sinkins,  and 
the  white  is  purer  than  in  the  parent  plant. 


Flowers  from  Exeter. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son  send  us  the  following 
interesting  plants  : — 

Elii'agiius  Ediilis. — Shoots  of  this  were  sent  in 
full  fruit  with  this  note  : — "  lu  our  nursery  these 
make  very  handsome  shrubs  when  in  fruit,  and 
this  by  the  waj-  makes  a  most  delicious  preserve." 


Delphiniums  from  Langport. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
of  Langport,  four  varieties  of  Delphinium,  remark- 
able for  the  height,  nobilit}',  and  stateliness  of  the 
spike.  Of  their  colour  beauty  we  need  say  no 
more  than  this  (|uartette  represents  fom-  of  the 
finest  of  Messrs.  Kelway's  introductions.  Blanche 
Fitzmaurice  is  the  beautiful  flower  recentlj'  given 
an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  described.  A  very  clear  bright  blue 
colour  is  Honor  Kilpatrick,  and  of  intense  purple 
with  ivory  white  centre  is  Chatham,  tlie  flower 
very  large,  too.  Messrs.  Kelway  have  accomplished 
much  for  the  Delphinium,  and  we  hope  they  will 
still  further  pursue  hybridising,  although  it  seems 
quite  impossible  to  improve  upon  existing  types. 

Tufted  Pan.sies  (Violas). 
Mr.  Crane,  of  Highgate,  sends  usmanv  charming 
kinds  of  tufted  Pansy,  showing  how  many  good 
varieties  have  been  raised  recently.  A  seedling 
named  Esmeralda  is  a  warm  purplish  colour  ; 
Mrs.  H.  J.  .Jones,  a  mau\'e-lavender,  very  pretty 
in  colour  and  sweetly  fragrant ;  it  is  a  rayed  Pansy 
with  yellow  eye  ;  Eftie,  mauve  and  white  ;  Jessie 
Cottee,  a  beautiful  yellow,  deeper  colour  upon  the 
lower  petals  ;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Beadles,  cream-white, 
yellow  eye,  rayed  ;  Roseum  superbum,  rose-purple  ; 
La  Tosca,  of  a  rosy-purple  shaile,  very  rich  :  and 
Dr.  Stuart's  King  of  the  Blues,  a  delightful  minia- 
ture Pan.sy,  deep  blue,  and  an  exquisite  little 
flower. 


A  PAPER  ON  THE   HISTORY  OF 

THE    SW^EET    PEA. 

The  following  paper  lias  been  sent  to  us  for 
publication  : — 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Beale, 
our  general  manager,  that  in  view  of  the  bicen- 
tennial festival,  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  connection  with  the  Sweet  Pea,  that  some  of 
you  who  will  no  doubt  attend  that  exhibition  will 
find  it  more  interesting  if  you  are  in  possession  of 
some  knowledge  on  the  history  of  this  popular  and 
beautiful  annual. 

I  hope  those  of  you  who  are  sufficiently  interested 
will  listen  to  the  story  from  its  beginning.  I  am 
obliged  to  go  into  the  dim  and  distant  past  to  put 
the  matter  in  a  complete  manner  before  you.  You 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  first  Sweet 


Pea  came  from  ■  Sicily,  an  island  close  to  the 
southern  shores  of  Italy,  and  the  first  record  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  of  it  is  from  the  work 
of  Francisci  Cupani,  an  Italian  botanist,  dated 
from  Naples  in  169fi.  It  is  printed  in  Latin  and 
entitled  "  Hortus  Catholicus  Neapolitanus."  His 
description,  literally  translated,  reads  somewhat  as 
follows  : — 

1696.— Lathyrus  two.fokl,  broad-leaved,  hairv,  soft,  very 
tall  growing  and  flowers  sweet  scented,  native  of  .Sicily,  and 
grown  in  gardens. 

1700,— The  next  reference  is  that  given  in  Dr.  Leonard 
Plukenet's  work,  entitled  "Almagesti  Botanici  Mantissa." 
I  have  seen  the  dried  specimen  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  comprising  leaves,  flowers,  and  pods,  that  he 
evidently  obtained  from  Sicily,  with  a  written  description 
attached  similar  to  that  in  Cupani.  He  was  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, but  fortune  seems  to  have  been  flckle  to  him,  when  he 
olitaiTied,  through  the  assistance  of  Queen  Anne,  tlie  superin- 
tendency  of  Hampton  Court,  with  the  title  of  Royal  Professoi- 
of  Botany.  He  was  one  of  the  first  botanists  to  give  personal 
names  to  plants. 

17U4.— .John  Ray  was  another  clever  botanist  of  this  time, 
who,  from  humble  circumstances,  rose  to  he  an  eminent  tutor 
at  Cambridge,  an  K.R.S.,  and  a  great  traveller.  He  published 
several  horticultural  works,  including  that  monument  of 
industry  entitled  "  Historia  Plantarum  Oeneralis,"  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  1686.  The  Sweet  Peas,  however, 
are  only  mentioned  in  volume  3,  which  came  f>utin  1704,  and 
it  is  there  described  as  Lathyrus  major  of  Sicilte,  with  almost 
the  same  additions  as  are  contained  in  Cupani,  although 
be  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  his  information  from 
Boccones  book.  This  great  man  died  at  Great  Nolley,  in 
Essex,  in  1705. 

1713.— In  volume  28  of  "  The  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  "  is  a  paper  prepared  by  James  Petivei-, 
upon  the  "  Rare  plants  in  several  curious  gardens  around 
London,  and  particularly  at  Chelsea."  He  refers  there  to 
the  Sweet  Pea— of  course  in  Latin,  which  I  translate  to  read 
somewhat  in  the  following  terms  :— He  calls  it  Lathyrus 
siculus  flore  odorata— Sicilian  chickling,  flowers  very  abun- 
dant, sweet  scented ;  standards  red  with  lipped  petals, 
surrounded  with  tdue,  and  having  a  pod  like  a  Pea. 

He  also  describes  another  variety— broad-leaved,  very  tall, 
and  iiurpic  in  colour;  and  he  adds  in  English  :  "Thiselegant! 
sweit-fluwi-iing  plant  I  flrst  observed  in  Dr,  I'vedale  s  most 
curious  warden  at  Enfield,  and  since  elsewhere." 

This  same  Petiver  was  an  apothecary  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
but  interested  himself  in  natural  history,  collecting  all  sorts 
of  plants  through  sea  captains  and  others  from  abroad.  He 
wrote  many  books  on  plants,  and  prepared  many  papers  for 
reading  before  the  Koyal  Society,  He  died  in  1718,  leaving 
trji  to  flu-  rhiirify  .school  of  St.  Anne's,  Aldersgate  Street, 

I7'.;4.— The  nc\t  reference  I  am  able  to  trace  is  that  in  the 
seed  catalogue  of  Henjamiu  Towiisend,  who  describes  him- 
self as  late  ;;ardener  to  Lord  Middleton.  His  seeds  were 
obtained  by  writing  to  him  to  the  Three  Crowns  and  Naked 
Boy,  over  against  the  new  church  in  the  Strand.  He  simply 
iiuotes,  amongst  other  flower  seeds.  Sweet-scented  Peas, 

177.').— A  long  sjicll  this  from  the  last  date,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anything  between.  In  Weston's  "flora 
Anglicana'  I  find  Sweet  scarlet  Pea  (Lathyrus  odoratus 
coceineus). 

1778.— In  the  catalogue  of  W.  Malcolm,  seedsman,  of 
Kennington  Turnpike,  is  offered  white,  purple,  and  painted 
Lady  Sweet  Peas.  Note  the  name  of  the  latter,  which  I  have 
not  observed  before. 

1704.— Messrs.  Dicksous,  of  Edinburgh,  ofl'er  Lathyrus 
odoratus  siculus  and  Lathyrus  Zeylanicus.  This  latter 
descriptive  name  has  led  many  to  believe  tliat  one  variet.^■  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  has  come  from  Ceylon  ;  l»ut  there  is  evidently 
some  mistake  here.  It  seems  that  a  Continental  writer  df 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  named  Hermanni 
Boerhaave.  in  preparing  an  index  of  the  plants  of  Ceylon 
for  the  Horticultural  Academy  at  Leyden,  in  Holland, 
referred  in  some  manner  to  the  Sweet  Pea,  hut  with  n/i 
intention  of  describing  it  as  coming  from  Ceylon. 

179.'!.- A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Hawick,  N.B.,  offer  blue 
South  Sea  Pea,  This  is  evidently  the  variety  we  know  as 
Lord  Anson's  Pea,  which  is  a  perennial.  .Sweet  Paintetl 
Ladies,  purple,  white,  scarlet,  black.  This  is  the  earliest 
reference  I  have  been  able  to  fltid  of  the  white  and  black. 

1800. — John  Mason,  seedsman,  of  fleet  Street,  offers 
scarlet,  black,  white,  and  Painted  Ladies. 

1837.- 1  And  in  Mr.  Carter's  list  fiu-  1837  that  he  offers 
about  the  same  kinds  as  were  in  vogue  at  the  com- 
nrencement  of  the  century,  with  the  addition  of  striped, 
but  whether  he  originated  this  kiml  or  not  1  am  unable  to 
say,  as  we  regret  having  no  list  of  his  older  than  1S37.  As 
he  was  I<ioked  upon  by  Loudon  and  ollu  rgieat  h.  trticnlturisls 
of  the  day  to  be  the  greatest  living  authority  aw  the  seeds  of 
the  garden,  there  is  no  iloulit  that  he  tooii  the  Sweet  Pea 
under  his  w  ing  as  he  did  other  plants. 

isir.  and  1840.- In  lS4.''i  he  oft'ers  for  the  flrst  time  new- 
striped  Sweet  Pea,  and  in  184!)  new  large  purple  Sweet  Pea. 
This  will  convince  you  of  his  interest  in  this  particular 
flower. 

1860. — I  have  traced  through  several  seed  catahigues  and 
cannot  And  any  other  ailditions  to  the  list  until  we  come  to 
the  Blue-edged  as  brought  out  tiy  us  in  im',ii.  Sweet  Peas 
were  only  in  theirinfaney  in  popular  favour  in  tliese  days,  and 
we  did  not  submit  this  variety  to  the  Royal  Hoi  ticultural 
Society  until  -August  "22,  1SS3,  when  it  was  given  their  fli-st- 
class  certiflcate.  It  was  understood  to  have  been  a  true 
cross  between  the  annual  white  Sweet  Pea  and  the  pereiniial 
Lord  Anson's  blue.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  expei-i- 
ments  made  with  the  object  of  raising  a  real  blue-flowered 
variety  by  Major  Trevor  Clarke,  of  Daventry, 

ISC').— As  far  as  our  records  go  the  flrst-class  certiflcate 
of  the  Royal  Horticultui'al  Society  was  awarded  to  Scarlet 
Invincible  lui  .Fidy  11,  1865.  Although  we  did  not  actually 
raise  this  Pea  (it  was  created  by  a  neigh biuiring  seed  gi-ower). 
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«u  had  a  gtiod  deal  to  do  with  its  introduction  to  the  public, 
as  it  will  be  found  both  illustrated  and  described  in  our 
seed  catalogue  for  1860.  This  is  the  first  illustration  of  a 
novelty  in  Sweet  Peas  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  any 
seedsman's  catalogue. 

1871. — Mr.  C.  Sharpe  offers  a  Pea  called  Princess  of 
Prussia,  new,  with  rosy  lilac  flower.  I  don't  know  if  he  was 
its  originator,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  elsewhere 
in  that  year. 

1878.— The  next  introduction  was  one  of  our  own,  and  we 
consider  the  Sweet  Pea  I  aui  now  poinff  to  describe  as  the 
forerunner  of  all  the  large  Howerinf;  types  so  popular. 
Indeed,  when  I  read  you  the  description  we  attached  to  our 
announcement,  you  will  admit  that  this  opinion  has  been 
more  than  justified,  in  some  respects  it  seems  proplietic. 
The  coloured  illustration  that  accouipanied  is,  so  far  as  we 
can  trace,  the  first  that  ever  appeared  of  a  Sweet  Pea 
novelty  in  a  seed  catalogue. 

"  .\  New  and  Ulstinct  S\veet  Pea— Violet  Queen. 

'■  It  is  now  several  >  ears  since  any  novel  form  of  this  popular 
rtower  has  been  introduced,  and  the  charming  variety  offered 
aliove  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  miiversally  welcomed.  Violet 
Queen  Sweet  Pea  originated  at  our  seed  farms,  and  whilst 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  give  it  most  unqualified  recommen- 
dation, we  cannot,  we  feel  sure,  speak  in  too  great  praise  of 
its  beavit>' and  novel  character.  It  is  dwarfer  in  habit  than 
the  otber\arieties,  and  the  seed  is  also  quitedistinct  in  appear- 
ance, the  fiowers  langing  in  colour  from  deep  mauve  petals 
to  light  violet  at  the  keel,  suggestive  of  the  beautiful 
Bougainvillea.  Our  manager  at  the  St.  Usyth  Seed  Farm 
considers  this  Pea  to  be  entitled  a  sub-species,  and  for  the 
uses  of  liotanical  registration  we  iiurpose  identifying  it  as 
Latbyrus  odoratns  heterosperma,  and  we  look  forward  with 
nnich  inti-rcst  to  other  introductions  from  this  parentage, 
wbirh  ap|>c;us  likfly  to  be  the  forerunner  of  quite  a  new 
form  of  tliiv  fa\ouritc  summer  flower." 

1^-M',      \\"c  iutniduccd  Adonis. 

is^:;.  rainiinc  Hose  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hurst,  but 
I  rmiiiot  now  find  it  in  their  catalogue. 

I  think  I  have  now  convinced  }ou  that  we  are 
fully  entitled  to  till  the  link  of  the  chain  between 
the  original  types  and  those  of  Mr.  Eckford.  now 
so  jjopular,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  trace,  nothing  was 
done  for  Sweet  Peas  beyond  Mr.  Carter  from  1837 
to  1871,  and  until  Mr.  Eckford  received  the  first 
recognition  of  his  work  in  the  early  eighties. 

Some  writer.s  on  the  Sweet  Pea  pretend  to  use 
illustrations  several  centuries  old.  As  far  as  1 
have  seen  them,  the\'  have  been  taken  from  old 
Herbals,  and  represent  the  Everlasting  Pea,  a 
species  which  grow  wild  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country',  and  is  without  scent. 

The  first  and  onl\'  true  representation  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  is  that  in  Plukenet's  Herbarium,  now 
located  at  the  Natural  History  iluseum  at  South 
Kensington.  I  saw  the  actual  specimen  recently, 
and  I  believe  this  to  represent  the  first  plant 
brought  to  England. 

Amongst  the  '200  sorts  we  have  now  growing  in 
these  grounds  are  included  all  the  latest  types  that 
have  been  put  on  the  market. 

We  have  also  obtained  several  from  America, 
aiul  are  sorry  to  find  amongst  the  latter  many  old 
favourites  under  new  names. 

The  dwarf  types,  of  which  the  first  was  called 
Cupid,  also  come  t'roni  the  United  States. 

It  inaj'  interest  you  to  know  that  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  we  have  handled  31  tons  of  seed, 
which  is  convincing  proof  of  the  popularity  of  this 
beautiful  hardy  aniiual. 

yRtad  hy  a  Mriiihtr  of  Mn'^^rs.  Carters  Staff' at 
Mortlalce,  July  IJ,  191  lil.] 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

TiiK  Botanira/  Magazine  for  Jul}'  contains  portraits 
uf 

Litiuni  Broii'jii  rar.  /eucaNfhuni,  a  native  of 
China.  A  fine  double  plate  of  a  very  handsome 
fortu  of  this  well-known  Lily,  wherein  the  dark 
brownish  tnarkings  of  the  outside  of  the  tube,  so 
conspicuous  in  the  t^'pe  form,  are  absent,  and  are 
represented  by  green  shadings. 

He-iperaloe  yticcie/olia,  a  native  of  Texas.  This 
is  a  very  sitigular  plant,  resembling  a  Yucca  in 
habit  and  foliage  and  an  Aloe  in  the  form  of  its 
perianth  and  pistil.  It  bears  spikes  of  tubular 
llowers  of  a  reddish  hue  outside  and  yellowish 
inside.  Seed  was  received  at  Kew  in  1888,  and  it 
llowered  in  an  unhealed  frame  for  the  first  time  in 
.lulv,  1890. 

Duulrohium  Hodf/hinmni,  a  native  of  New 
*iuinea.  This  is  allied  to  D.  atroviolaceum,  and 
its  flowers  are  more  botanically  than  horticulturally 
interesting,  being  of  a  greenish  yellow  outside,  with 
white  centres  veined  with  violet. 


Dlpladeiiia  pa-storiim  mr.  leiiiiifo/ia,  a  native  of 
Brazil.  This  is  also  known  as  D.  peduncularis, 
D.  polymorpha,  Echites  tenuifolia,  and  E.  peduncu- 
laris. It  is  a  very  pretty,  graceful,  and  slender- 
stemmed  stove  trailer,  with  comparativel}'  small 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  usually  produced  in 
loose  bunches  of  three  each. 

Bohinia  neo-me-cifaiia,  a  native  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  is  a  delicately  beautiful  form  of 
the  well-known  Robinia  Pseudacacia,  froni  which 
it  differs  by  having  larger  pale  rose-coloured, 
instead  of  pure  white,  flowers. 

The  Berne  Hrjrticole  for  July  I  gives  a  portrait  of 

Briophylhi))}  criiiatuui,  a  plant  of  rather  more 
botanical  than  horticultural  interest,  its  chief 
peculiarity  being  its  method  of  reproduction  from 
young  plants,  which  spring  up  all  round  the  leaves 
when  placed  on  moist  soil  in  a  stovehouse.  This  is 
admirably'  shown  in  an  accompanying  woodcut. 

La  Beime  de  rhorticnltiire  Beige  for  July  contains 
portraits  of 

Acacia  Hiieata,  which  is  a  pretty  little  species  of 
this  well-known  family,  with  short  acutely -pointed 
leaves  and  numerous  tiny  ball-shaped  flowers  of 
a  deep  golden  \ellow  colour,  produced  on  all  the 
points  of  the  young  growth.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
South  Wales  and  South  Australia. 

Pimelia  spe.ctahilix. — A  beautiful  representation 
of  a  b\'  no  means  new  but  seldom  seen  greenhouse 
shrub,  which  is  well  worth  growing  in  any  collec- 
tion of  ornamental  cool  house  plants. 

It  seems  that  the  variety  of  Cestrum,  or  Habro- 
thamnus,  figured  in  the  June  number  of  the  last- 
named  work,  is  C.  or  H.  Newelli,  and  not  fasci- 
culatum,  as  there  named.         W.  E.  Gi'.mbletOiN. 


NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 

Two  pretty  rock  plants.— I  have  now 

in  flower  here  Androsace  foliusa  and  (.iypsophila 
dubia,  the  latter  a  little  pink-flowered  mass  grow- 
ing in  the  driest  stony  sand.  — H.  T.  S. ,  Yorkihire. 
DianthUS  CallizOnUS.  This  beautiful 
plant,  mentioned  in  The  (;.\ki>en  (page  47o)  by 
Herr  Max  Leiciitlin,  is  now  in  fiower  and  looks 
verv  healthy.  I  hope  to  have  seed  from  it. — 
H.  T.  S. ,  Yorkshire. 

Iris   and   other   seeds.    This  week   I 

have  been  busy  gatliering  seeds,  and  have  sown 
pans  from  the  following  plants  :  Iris  histrioides, 
I.  reticulata,  I.  Krelagei,  I.  missouriensis,  San- 
guinaria  canadensis  major,  Fritillarias,  Hyacinthus 
azureus,  and  Stylophorum  diphyllum. — H.  T.  S., 
Yorkj^hire, 

A  curious  Dahlia   sport.    Mr.  Evan 

Davies,  Talsarn,  Bromley,  Kent,  sends  a  very 
curious  Dahlia  sport.  One  half  of  the  flower  is 
quite  a  crimson,  and  the  other  portion  \'ellow, 
touched  with  a  reddish  colour  in  the  centre. 
Dahlias  are  much  given  to  sporting,  but  we  have 
never  seen  a  more  curious  example  than  this. 

Melaleuca  leucadendron   (the 

^Vhite  Tree). — A  fine  specimen  of  this  most 
beautiful  free  blooming  and  sweet-scented  flowering 
tree,  supposed  to  be  unique  in  Europe  growing  in 
the  open  air,  is  now  exciting  great  admiration  in  a 
garden  at  Nice,  says  a  correspondent  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  encloses  some  bunches  of  the  bloom. 
This  tree  has  an  interesting  history,  as  it  was 
presented  by  the  Empress  Josephine,  wife  of 
Napoleon  I.,  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  to 
a  Monsieur  Ri.ssot,  a  well-known  Nice  botanist, 
so  it  must  be  now  nearly  100  years  of  age.  There 
are  about  100  species  of  this  genus,  all  natives  of 
Australia,  except  the  one  now  in  question,  which 
comes  from  tropical  Asia,  where  it  is  widely 
distributed.  From  the  leaves  of  this  tree  is 
obtained  the  Cajuput  oil  of  commerce,  which  has 
valuable  medicinal  qualities. — W.  E.  CJumbleton. 

National  Horticultural  Society  of 

France. — This  society,  of  which  the  late  M. 
Henri  de  Vilmorin  was  one  of  the  moving  spirits, 
has  recently  published  a  verj'  useful  catalogue  of 
its  library.  There  is  an  excellent  index  of  sub- 
jects ;  then  follows  an  arrangement  of  the  books 
and  pamphlets  under  sectional  headings,  and, 
finally,  a  list  of  authors.      The  great  value  of  the 


catalogue  consists  in  its  systematic  arrangement, 
for  bj'  this  means  the  reader  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  all  the  hooks  he  wants  on  any  given  sub- 
ject. It  would  be  flitficult  in  a  short  notice  like 
this  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  contents,  but  they 
appear  to  include  works  on  almost  every  conceiv- 
able subject  relating  to  botany  and  horticulture. 
The  catalogue  is  of  large  size,  well  printed,  and 
has  155  pages.  Some  of  the  leading  headings  arc 
periodical  publications,  about  seventeen  pages ; 
botany,  agronomy,  horticulture,  kitchen  gardening, 
dendrology,  fruit  trees,  and  floriculture  (various). 
Sub-divisions  of  these  are  made,  so  that  in  consulting 
this  catalogue  much  time  is  saved  in  finding  what 
one  requires.  Altogether  such  a  work  is  of  fat- 
more  value  than  the  catalogue  issued  by  the  Lindlcy 
Library  trustees. 

DianthuS  deltoides.  —  Large  patches 
of  this  plant  have  been  flowering  on  some  dry 
sunny  rockwork  here  for  the  last  three  weeks.  It 
would  be  difiicult  to  find  a  more  efl'ective  plant  for 
a  rock  garden  or  dry  stony  border,  or  one  easier  to 
grow.  The  pretty  little  rose-coloured  flowers 
thickl}'  dotted  over  the  dark  foliage  are  most 
striking,  especially  when  seen  by  the  side  of 
such  a  colour  as  Veronica  prostrata  in  fiower,  or 
Campanula  pusilla.  Dianthus  deltoides  seems  to 
stand  the  smoke  of  Leeds  very  well,  as  there  are 
manv  thriving  plants  not  far  from  the  centre  of 
the  city. — T.  Wool,,  IVant  CIvh,  Kirk^ta//.  Leed-i. 

Yucca  g'loriosa  flowering'  at  Cork. 

— On  page  10  (July  7),  Mr.  R.  Dean  asks  for 
information  aliout  the  flowering  of  the  above- 
named  plant.  Here  we  have  numerous  plants  of 
Yuccas,  and  we  find  that  after  a  very  hot  dry 
summer  they  flower  very  freely  in  the  autumn, 
and  often  too  late  in  the  season  to  develop  the 
flowers.  Wet  and  frost  soon,  however,  destroy  the 
liuds.  Some  old  plants  with  stems  '2i  feet  in 
circumference,  with  large  heads,  will  often  have 
from  eight  to  ten  spikes  of  flower  open  at  cme 
time.  After  flowering  they  generally  throw  two 
or  more  growths  from  the  base  of  the  flower 
stems.  These  may  not  flower  for  five  or  six  years, 
much  depending  upon  the  favourable  seasons  for 
growth.  Yucca  recurva  and  Y'.  filamentosa  are 
now  showing  spikes  of  bloom,  which  make  them 
more  valuable  for  flowering  than  gloriosa,  which 
alwavs  flowers  so  late  in  the  season. — W.  0.  Fota, 
Cork. 

Begonias  and  Streptocarpuses  at 

Forest  Hill. — Messrs.  John  Laing  atid  Sons' 
nurseries  at  Forest  Hill  are  at  the  present  time 
full  of  interest  to  those  who  admire  these 
beautiful  flowers,  both  the  tuberous  Begonias  and 
Streptocarpuses  being  at  their  best.  The  latter  are 
making  a  very  fine  show,  most  of  the  plants  in 
flower  being  new  seedlings  raised  by  this  firm. 
The  blooms,  both  as  regards  size  and  colour,  are 
excellent,  the  colours  ranging  from  pure  white  with 
delicate  blue  markings,  through  carmine  to  a 
beautiful  rich  very  dark  purple.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  double-flowered  Begonias  were 
Lady  Merrick,  a  lovely  orange  ;  Laing's  Picotee, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  salmon  pink  ;  Alba  plena, 
pure  white ;  Duchess  of  Y'ork,  a  very  charming 
orange  flower  ;  Mrs.  Laing,  creamy  white,  faintly 
flushed  with  salmon  :  and  Countess  of  Dartmouth, 
a  fine  pure  white  bloom.  There  is  also  a  large 
variety  of  single-flowered  kinds,  of  which  Lady 
Hamilton  and  Lady  Roberts,  both  pure  white  : 
Lady  Wilkitis,  golden  bronze ;  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury,  j^ellow,  and  others  are  very  handsome. 
A  very  interesting  feature  is  also  supplied  by 
the  "duplex"  fortu,  which  is  grown  iti  many 
shades. 

Primula  sikkimensis.    Iti  atiy  garden 

where  there  is  damp  ground  of  a  satidy  or  peaty 
nature,  this  pretty  Himalayan  Priitiro.s-.e  should  be 
grown  in  quatitity.  It  does  best  in  rather  shady 
places,  where  its  tenderly-coloured,  pendent,  pale 
sulphur  bells  are  also  best  seen.  They  are  in 
terminal  clusters  of  atiy  number  up  to  two  dozen 
on  a  stem  nearly  a  yard  high.  As  the  flowers  fade 
and  give  place  to  the  swelling  seed-pods,  the  little 
separate  stalks  that  carry  them  stiffeti  atid  rear 
themselves  upright.  The  bunch  of  foliage  has  a 
fresh,  wholesome  look,  and  each  leaf -stalk  is  stained 
almost  crimson  at  the  base, 
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CRSSia.S. — Although  one  is  not  accustomed 
to  see  the  Cassia  in  Ireland,  except  in  botanic 
gardens  or  a  few  private  ones,  yet,  as  a  conserva- 
tory climber,  one  would  be  almost  tempted  to  say 
that  it  is  indispensable.  When  visiting  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  J.  Talbot  Power,  at  Stillorgan,  Dublin, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  fine  plant  of 
C.corymbosa.  It  was  placed  at  the  end  of  a  green- 
housei  and  was  a  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers. — 
A.  O'Neill. 

Cytisus   scopapius   sulphupeus.  — 

Of  tlie  several  varieties  of  Cytisus  scoparius  tliis, 
known  as  the  Moonlight  Broom,  from  its  pale 
undecided  tint  when  viewed  in  a  mass,  is  one  of 
the  most  uncommon,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
very  desirable  form,  less  showy,  it  is  true,  than 
sonie  of  the  others,  but  quite  distinct.  This,  tlie 
typical  kind,  with  its  rich,  golden  blossoms,  and 
the  variety  andreanus,  whose  flowers  are  marked 
with  brownish  crimson,  form  a  trio  of  attractive 
members  of  the  Broom  family. — H.  P. 

Tufted  Pansy   Creme   d'Orange.- 

Amoui,'  the  many  excellent  tufted  Pansies  raised  in 
recent  years  by'  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Churnside,  N.B., 
this  variety  is  of  especial  merit.  Tiie  raiser  has 
recently  been  good  enough  to  send  me  flowers 
of  several  kinds,  and  this  certainly  calls  for  special 
notice.  The  uppei-  petals  arc  of  a  deep  rich  yellow, 
the  lower  petal  being  a  bright  rich  orange  colour. 
It  is  distinctly  the  best  flower  of  the  kind  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  growth  of  the  other  plants  raised 
by  Dr.  Stuart  is  so  good  that  it  is  quite  safe  to 
a.ss\mie  that  this  is  su  also. — I).  B.  C. 

Clematis  Marcel  Moser.— This  variety 

will  certanily  rank  as  o[ie  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
tlie  mauve  varieties.  Its  flowers  are  very  large, 
over  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  pale  reddish  bar 
down  the  centre  of  the  mauve  petals  gives  the 
lilos.som  a  distinct  individuality.  Blue,  vfolet,  and 
white  Clematis  are  fairly  abundant,  but  mauve 
colours  are  not  numerous,  the  best  before  the 
introduction  of  the  above  being  Lady  Caroline 
Neville.  Some  may  prefer  Nellie  Moser  to  the 
variety  under  notice.  They  are  perfectly  distinct,  the 
red  bar  in  the  latter  being  more  pronounced.  —  P. 

Sweet  Peas, eighteen  stems  having 
the  greatest  aggregate  of  expanded 

blossoms. — This  is  one  of  the  many  interesting 
classes  in  which  there  is  sure  to  be  a  good  competi- 
tion at  the  forthcoming  celebration  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  bicentenary.  Considering  the  number  of 
stems  asked  for  the  three  prizes  certainly  are  most 
liberal.  It  is  not  the  value  of  the  prizes,  however, 
which  so  many  persons  will  care  about  so  much  as 
what  are  the  "varieties  that  are  likely  to  be  shown 
in  this  class.  The  bulk  of  the  Sweet  Peas  have 
two  flowers  on  each  stem,  but  there  are  many  in 
which  three  blossoms  occur.  There  are  also  sorts 
which  quite  as  often  develop  three  blossoms  on  one 
stem  as  they  do  two  blossoms,  and  there  are  known 
oases  of  even  more  than  this.  If  the  above- 
mentioned  competition  succeeds  in  bringing  into 
prominence  certain  sorts  which  are  prone  to  give  us 
more  blossoms  than  most  otlicr  sorts  we  shall  have 
gained  some  useful  information. — D.  B.  C. 

Eupybia  maerodonta.— This  very  hand- 
some shrub  has  liccn  tloucring  freely  this  year,  no 
doubt  in  consequence  of  the  wood  being  well 
ripened  by  last  year's  unusual  warmth.  There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  or  confusion  as  to  its  name. 
It  is  a  New  Zealand  plant,  and  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7013.')  (1889),  as  Olearia 
maerodonta.  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker  originally 
described  it  in  the  "Flora  Nov;e  Zelandiie"  under 
the  name  of  Eurybia  dentata.  As  there  was 
already  a  Eurybia  (Olearia)  dentata,  Mr.  Baker 
changed  the  name  to  0.  maerodonta,  but  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker  writes  :  "0.  maerodonta  is  'so  closely 
allied  to  my  0.  ilicifolia,  that  further  material 
may  prove  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  species, 
in  which  case  the  latter  name  will  claim  prece- 
dence." The  individual  bloom  of  0.  dentata  is 
more  than  1  inch  in  diameter,  lilac  tinted,  with 
whitish  centre. 

Epica  reflexa.— This  is  a  neat,  pretty,  yet 
at  the  same  time  uncommon  Cape  Heath  that  might 
with  advantage  be  more  often  met  with.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  most  of  the  other  kinds  now  in 
bloom,  among  which  coloured  flowers  predominate, 


whereas  the  little  drooping  urn-shaped  blossoms  of 
this  species  are  pure  white.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
kind  to  grow,  and  naturally  forms  a  twiggy  bush. 
The  neat  compact  growing  E.  ventricosa  is  also 
still  very  beautiful.  Attractive  though  they  are, 
and  good  tests  of  the  gardener's  cultural  skill,  yet 
Heaths  in  general  are  not  grown  to  anything  near 
the  same  extent  as  they  once  were.  This  was 
brought  home  to  me  in  looking  over  a  copy  of 
M'Intosh's  Practical  Gardener,  printed  in  1840, 
where,  under  the  head  of  Erica,  the  writer  says  : 
• '  This  genus  is  so  popular  it  would  be  vain  to  make  a 
selection.  Where  there  is  any  attempt  at  collection 
there  should  not  be  les3  than  from  200  to  300 
species  of  the  family."  I  wonder  whether  any- 
thing approaching  that  number  could  be  got 
together  at  the  present  day '? — T. 

Muscapi  comosum  monstposum.— 

One  may  go  over  many  gardens  nowadays  without 
meeting  with  this  old  "  Feathery  Hyacinth," 
which  at  once  attracts  the  eye  with  its  curiously 
waved  flowers.  I  was  thus  pleased  to  see  it 
in  Captain  Stewart's  garden  at  Shambellie,  Newa 
Bc.y,  N.B. ,  recently.  It  was  flowering  freel}-, 
a  thing  one  does  not  always  find.  It  is  a  plant 
which  resents  removal,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
observe  the  contrast  botweeen  two  groups,  one  of 
which  had  been  left  alone,  while  the  other  had 
been  lifted  and  replanted.  The  former  was  not 
only  more  vigorous,  but  the  flowers  were  both  more 
numerous  and  considerably  finer.  These  blooms 
with  their  wavy  blue  divisions  were  a  feature  that 
one  seldom  sees  in  the  flower  border. — S.  A. 

ChionanthUS  PetUSUS.— This  Japanese 
species  of  Cliionanthus  furnishes  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  of  the  close  affinity  that  exists  between 
the  flora  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Japan, 
for  it  is  very  nearl}'  related  to  the  American  Fringe 
Tree  (Chionanthus  virginieus),  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  differs  in  being  a  smaller  and  more  .slender 
plant,  while  the  clusters  of  flowers  are  rather  less 
dense.  When  in  bloom  there  is  no  danger  of  con- 
founding these  Chionanthuses  with  any  other  tree 
or  shrub,  as  the  pure  white  drooping  fringe-like 
inflorescence  is  totally  distinct  from  anything  else. 
They  are  quite  hardy,  and  not  particular  as  to 
soil,  though  a  fairly  deep  loam  suits  them  best. 
Attractive  as  C.  retusus  is  out  of  doors,  it  is  also 
valuable  for  flowering  under  glass,  not  that  it  is 
amenable  to  hard  forcing,  but  requires  to  be 
brought  on  gradually.  Messrs.  Veitch  were  the 
first  to  show  us  its  adaptability  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  usuall\'  figures  among  their  interesting  and 
beautiful  group  of  hardy  subjects  at  the  Temple 
show. 

Saponaria  pulvinapis.— This  is  a  little 

plant  which  lovers  of  the  more  minute  rock-garden 
flowers  would  perhaps  like  to  have  brought  before 
them,  as  it  is  little  seen,  although  it  appears  to  be 
grown  at  Kew.  I  saw  it  in  Messrs.  Backhouse  and 
Son's  nursery,  and  was  pleased  with  its  h.abit 
and  its  bright  little  flowers,  although  these  are 
too  small  for  much  effect,  even  when  the  plant 
becomes  large.  In  stature  it  is  much  smaller  than 
our  well-known  S.  ocymoides,  and  the  plant  is  much 
more  tufted  and  compact  in  every  way.  The 
flowers  are  very  minute,  and  are  of  a  rather  deep 
red.  A  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Clark,  the 
manager  of  this  department,  that  someone  might 
hybridise  this  species  with  the  familiar  S.  ocymoides, 
of  whose  forms  the  York  firm  possesses  a  large 
stock,  including  the  white  variety,  and  so  give 
larger  flowers  to  the  seedlings.  Workers  in  this 
field  are  rare,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
suggestion  will  not  be  acted  upon.  The  plant 
called  S.  pulvinaris,  which  comes  from  Asia  Minor, 
is  worth  having  for  itself  by  those  who  can  under- 
stand the  quiet  beauty  of  these  little  flowers. — 
S.  Arnott. 

The  ppotection  of  Alpine  floweps. 

— We  read  with  pleasure  in  No.  18  uf  the  BiilliJin 
de  rAv.iOcialion  pour  la  Protection  de^  Planter  that 
the  good  example  set  by  this  body  of  plant  lovers 
has  been  followed  on  the  Italian  side  of  tlie  Alps, 
where  mountaineers,  botanists,  and  others  have 
organised  an  association  on  the  same  lines  and 
with  the  same  object,  namely,  to  preserve  the 
beautiful  plants  of  the  mountains  from  the 
destructive  methods  of  ruthless  collectors,  and  to 


prevent  them  tearing  up  the  plants  by  the  cart- 
load, as  was  formerly  actually  the  case,  the 
association  also  providing  for  the  collection  of  ripe 
seed  at  the  proper  time  and  for  other  means  of 
distribution.  The  original  association,  founded  in 
(ieneva  in  1883,  already  numbers  among  its 
adherents  many  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
lovers  and  growers  of  alpine  plants  in  England, 
while  the  good  work  it  is  doing  deserves  the 
support  of  all.  The  modest  sum  of  two  francs  is 
all  that  is  asked  as  the  fee  for  membership,  life 
membership  being  granted  on  a  proportionally  easy 
scale.  M.  Correvon,  the  founder  and  president 
(Jardin  alpin  d'Acclimatation,  Geneva),  offers  to 
give  all  particulars  and  general  information.  It  is 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  lovely  little 
flowering  plants  of  the  high  mountain  from  the 
greedy  collector  and  the  wanton  tourist  that  these 
societies  exist  and  labour,  but  also  for  the 
replanting  of  forest  trees,  some  of  them,  from  the 
unwise  wholesale  clearings  of  former  years,  now 
almost  extinct.  It  is  well  known  that  whole 
districts  have  become  waste  and  uninhabitable 
from  the  destruction  of  ancient  forests,  in  some 
cases  by  having  the  annual  average  rainfall  much 
diminished,  in  others  by  exposing  the  valleys  below 
to  the  deadly  sweep  of  the  dreaded  avalanche.  The 
replanting  of  ancient  forest  areas  is  being  taken  in 
hand  by  both  the  Swiss  and  the  Italian  organi- 
sations, and  promises  to  be  an  agency  of  the 
highest  beneficence  in  restoring  the  usefulness  of 
large  tracts  of  mountain  land  in  bcjth  countries. 

Apmepia  leucocephala.— Possibly 

because  I  have  all  mj'  life  lieen  an  admirer  of  the 
little  Armeria  maritima,  which  grows  in  millions  on 
the  coast  close  to  this,  I  have  always  paid  par- 
ticular notice  to  the  different  species  and  varieties 
I  come  acro.ss  or  grow  in  my  own  garden.  I 
observed  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's  nursery  at  York 
one  bearing  the  above  name,  which  struck  me  as 
being  a  nice  plant  and  one  better  suited  for  some 
of  our  gardens  than  some  of  the  (iiant  Thrifts, 
which  cannot  be  grown  to  look  well  in  exposed 
gardens  if  not  tied  to  a  stick.  This  is  almost 
intermediate  in  height  between  our  native  A. 
maritima  and  the  taller  A.  plantaginea,  and  has 
large  white  flowers  produced  on  a  stiff  erect  stalk. 
I  was  doubtful  if  this  plant  had  been  recognised 
as  a  distinct  species,  but  I  find  that  it  has  been 
considered  worthy  of  specific  rank.  The  "  index 
Kewensis"  gives  it  and  refers  to  "  Koch,  in  Flora, 
VI.  (1823)  712."  It  is,  it  appears  also  from  that 
wonderful  work,  a  native  of  Corsica.  Most  of 
the  Thrifts  do  well  on  my  light  soil,  and  I  hope  to 
have  the  gratification  of  adding  A.  leucocephala  to 
my  collection.  It  is  prettj'  enough  to  be  worth  a 
place. — S. 

Rosa  PanunCUloides.  -  Amongst  ever- 
green Roses  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  a 
climber  for  walls,  pergolas,  rambling  over  arches, 
or  up  stems  of  trees.  The  faintly  pink-tinted  white 
Ranunculus-like  blossoms  are  produced  in  huge 
clusters,  and  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  sunlight 
this  Rose  never  fails  to  flower  abundantl}'.  It  is  a 
variety  that  flourishes  equally  well  when  raised 
from  "cuttings  as  when  budded  on  any  kind  of 
stock,  growing  as  much  as  8  feet  in  a  season  ;  it 
revels  in  a  stift'  retentive  soil  with  abundance  of 
manure  and  water.  Like  man}'  other  Roses  of  a 
similar  section  but  little  pruning  is  required.  All 
the  stout  sucker-like  growths  should  be  secured  to 
the  wall  or  whatever  support  is  accorded,  as  it  is 
from  such  growth  that  the  finest  flower  trusses 
are  produced  the  following  jear.  Directly  the 
flowering  season  is  past  all  sucli  Roses  should 
receive  whatever  pruning  they  require.  Cut  away 
all  past  flowering  shoots  and  those  that  are  weakly 
and  crowded,  aft'ording  extra  space  for  the  stronger 
to  mature  thoroughly,  and  from  which  the  finest 
blossoms  are  obtained. — E.  M. 

The  Exmouth  Opiental  Poppies.— 

Last  year  while  going  through  the  Temple  show 
I  observed  the  varieties  of  Papaver  orientale  sent 
by  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  thought  they  were  promising, 
but  that  they  were  in  such  a  condition  that  justice 
could  not  be  done  to  them.  Mr.  Godfrey  kindly 
said  that  he  would  let  me  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  flowers  this  year,  and  he  has  fulfilled  his 
promise  by  sending  some  blooms.     Unfortunately, 
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these  Poppies  do  not  carry  well  unless  cut  in  a  bud 
state,  and  several  had  cast  their  petals.  The 
greater  number  were  of  various  shades  of  pink 
tints,  indeed,  which  cannot  be  properlj'  seen  unless 
in  the  open  air.  I  compared  them  with  such 
varieties  as  Blush  Queen  and  others  of  shades  like 
it,  and  found  these  varieties  from  Exmouth  of 
unu  li  lietter  colour.  They  were  much  larger  in  size 
and  of  better  form  than  that  well-known  but  dull 
variety  which  has  been  named  "Blush"  Queen  — 
surely  wi til  a  touch  of  irony.  There  was  also  a 
\ery  beautiful  maroon-coloured  Poppy  which  ought 
to  make  a  nice  garden  flower.  These  Poppies  are 
new  seedlings,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been 
named.  There  is  room  still  for  some  improvement 
in  these  (Jriental  Poppies,  anil  one  would  welcome 
one  of  pure  white,  and  one  of  that  colour  with 
black  blotches  in  the  interior.  The  efforts  directed 
towards  giving  us  pink  forms  might,  perhaps,  be 
applied  in  part  towards  the  direction  I  suggest. 
At  the  same  time,  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  some 
of  our  best  forms  can  never  be  dispensed  with. — 
S.  Arnott. 

Bpunsfelsia  amepicana.— By  botanists 

the  plants connnonly  grown  in  gardensas  Francisceas 
are  included  in  the  genus  Brunsfelsia,  but  it  ivill 
take  some  time  at  least  before  the  more  popular 
name  is  superseded.  The  species  under  notice— 
I5runsfelsia  americana — has  never  been  classed  with 
the  Francisceas,  but  ever  since  its  introduction  in 
1735  it  has  borne  the  above  name.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  rather  upright,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
a  branched  specimen  it  must  be  stopped  during  its 
earlier  stages.  Like  the  Francisceas  it  will  flower 
freely  in  a  small  state,  and  a  little  bush  in  a  (i-inch 
pot  "is  just  now  bearing  several  of  its  pleasing 
blossoms.  The  individual  flowers  have  a  narrow- 
tube  about  3  inches  long,  and  a  widely-expanded 
mouth  U  inch  across.  A  particularly  notable 
feature  isthe  change  that  takes  place  in  the  colour 
of  the  blossoms,  as  when  first  expanded  they  are  of 
a  pretty  soft  yellow,  which  eventually  changes  to 
white.  They  are  also  delieiously  scented.  The 
great  change  in  the  colour  of  the  flower  occurs, 
too,  in  the  Francisceas,  which  are  when  first 
open  of  a  violet-purple  hue,  and  gradually  pale* 
till  thev  become  almost  white.  Brunsfelsia  ameri- 
cana is"  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and,  like  the 
more  generally-grown  Francisceas,  requires  ordinary 
stove  treatment. — T. 

Achimene   coccinea.  —  Though  by  fai 

the  oldest  of  the  Achimenes,  for  it  was  introduced 
from  Jamaica  in  IT'S,  cannot  for  size  compare 
with  the  numerous  garden  forms  now  in  cultivation, 
vet  it  still  ranks  among  the  very  best  of  this 
charming  class,  as  the  blossoms  which  are  so  freel\ 
borne  stand  out  conspicuously  by  reason  of  theii 
brilliant  colouring.  For  some  cause  or  othci 
Achimenes  have  been  much  neglected  of  late  years 
(the  general  demand  for  cut  blooms  is  perhaps 
answerable  for  this  I,  yet  they  form  a  charming 
feature  during  tlie  sum  ner,  whether  grown  in  pot.'^ 
or  deep  pans,  while  they  readily  lend  themselves 
to  culture  in  suspended  baskets.  A  widespread 
idea  is  that  Achimenes  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat,  and  in  order  to  flower  them  early 
such  is  the  case,  but  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
summer  they  will  succeed  with  ordinary  green- 
house treatment,  and  at  that  season  form  a  pleasing 
feature,  and  one  quite  distinct  from  plants  com- 
monly grown  for  such  a  purpose.  A  few  items  to 
be  particularly  borne  in  mind  for  the  successful 
culture  c)f  the  "Achimenes  are,  firstly,  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture  at 
the" roots,  hence  the  drainage  should  be  thorough, 
while  a  light  open  soil  containing  a  good  proportion 
of  well-decayed  leaf-mould  is  very  suitable  for 
them  ;  and,  lastly,  do  not  allow  any  insects  to  efl'ect 
a  lodgment  on"  the  leaves,  as  owing  to  their 
delicate  nature  they  are  quickly  injured.  F'or  this 
purpose  the  vapourising  componnils  are  preferable 
to  the  old  methods  of  fumigation.      H.  P. 

Some  hardy  Geraniums.    If  <;eianium 

pratense  and  its  double-flowered  varieties  were 
exotics  they  would  probably  be  much  sought  after, 
Ijut  being  lovely  and  interesting  British  plants 
they  are  not  so  "often  met  with  as  the}-  ought  to 
be.  G.  sanguineuiu,  another  British  species,  is 
even   more   eS'ective   in    the   border  or    the    rock 


garden  than  pratense,  but  dwarfer  in  growth  and 
more  dense  in  haliit.  (i.  striatum  is  a  veiy  pretty 
border  plant,  which  used  to  be  common  in  gardens 
many  years  ago.  It  came  from  Italy,  but  w-as 
introduced  early  in  the  seventeenth  century-,  and 
produces  its  prettily-striped  flowers  most  of  the 
summer.  S.  ibericum  is  a  showy  species  with  violet 
purple  flowers,  and  makes  a  handsome  group  in  the 
border.  G.  Endressi,  light  rose,  and  G.  cinereum, 
pale  red,  very  dw-arf,  are  from  the  Pyrenees. 
G.  argenteum,  a  very  dwarf  alpine  species  with 
silvery  leaves  and  haiulsome  flowers,  pale  rose  in 
colour,  is  a  little  gem  for  the  rocker}-.  There  are 
many  others,  both  British  and  foreign,  which 
might  be  worth  looking  after,  but  the  abo\'e  are 
the  cream  of  the  famil}'.  They  are  perfectlj- 
hardy  and  easily  propagated  by  division,  and  in 
some  cases  by  seeds,  when  seeds  can  be  obtained. 
They  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  are 
not  liable  to  be  attacked  bj'  insects. — E.  Hobday. 

Oxalis     enneaphylla.— Although     this 

loveU'  Oxalis  has  been  brought  before  the  readers 
of  Ttif;  Gakden  on  previous  occasions,  it  is  hardly 
j-et  sufficiently  known,  and  one  may  be  allow'ed  to 
mention  it  again.  It  has  occurred  to  me  at  this 
time  from  having  seen  a  number  of  plants  in  the 
garden  at  Woodville,  Kirkstall,  Leeds,  which 
inspired  so  many  interesting  and  useful  communi- 
cations to  these  pages  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr. 
.lohn  Wood.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  it  in  such 
perfect  health  in  a  district  where  smoke  is  not  a 
stranger,  and   where  one    does   not    expect    to    see 


tender  plants  thrive.  Not  that  this  Wood  Sorrel 
is  tender,  for  all  I  can  hear  of  it  points  to  its  being 
hardy  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  charming 
plant  with  its  white  flowers  and  its  pretty  grey 
leaves-  Its  habit,  too,  is  neat  and  makes  itone  of 
the  best  of  the  rock  garden  plants  of  the  genus. 
We  have  not  a  great  many  plants  from  the  Falk- 
land Lslands,  whence  it  comes,  in  our  gardens,  and 
it  adds  something  to  their  interest  to  us  when  the}' 
contain  flow-ers  from  these  remote  parts  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions.  I  often  think  it  unfortunate 
that  the  hardiness  of  so  many  of  the  Oxalises  is  so 
questionable.  Some  are  of  rather  objectionable 
shades  of  colour,  but  the}-  flower  so  well  in  dry, 
sunny  gardens  that  they  are  exceedingly  valuable 
to  those  who  like  the  dwarfer  flowers,  which  are 
naturally  of  such  habit  as  to  require  no  staking. — 
S.  Arxott,  Car.telliorii,  Dumt'rif:,  X.B. 


THE     GARLAND      ROSE. 

There  can  he  but  little  doubt  that  the  grace- 
ful Garland  is  the  prettiest  of  the  older  clu.ster 
Roses,  as  it  is  also  the  fullest  of  flower.  It  is 
seen  at  its  best  when  allowed  to  grow  quite  freely 
and  without  any  su])port  or  staking,  when  its 
branches  will  arch  over  and  display  to  the  very 
best  advantage  the  thick  clusters  of  flowers 
thai,  spring  from  every  joint.  It  is  also  a  good 
Rose  for  posts  witli  hanging  ropes  between, 
though   here   the   natural   way   of    growth   is 
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necessarily  more  restrained.  It  also  serves 
well  for  draiiing  or  tumbling  over  a  terrace 
wall.  It  is  beautiful  in  the  early  forenoon,  but 
to  see  it  at  its  best  one  should  be  u]i  at  five 
in  the  morning,  when  the  buds  that  are  to  be 
the  full  blooms  of  the  day  are  just  unfolding 
and  showing  the  wonderful  tenderness  of 
shell-like  pink  colour  that  will  turn  to  a  warm 
white  as  tlie  Hmver  V)econies  fully  expanded. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

WINTER    AND    SPRING 
TOM.A.TOES. 

WITH  convenience  to  grow  winter 
Tomatoes,  tliey  will  be  found  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  scanty 
supply  of  good  vegetables  in 
season  from  October  to  February. 
I  have  also  included  spring 
Tomatoes,  but  tliis  early  supply  is  not  always 
reliable,  as  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  set  fruit 
after  the  late  autumn  till  we  get  longer  days  and 
more  sunshine.  On  the  other  hand,  should  there 
be  a  poor  set  or  even  none  at  all  in  mid-winter, 
it  is  not  all  loss,  as  the  August  or  early  Septeml)er- 
sown  plants  will  give  much  earlier  fruit  than  those 
sown  early  in  the  year,  as  these  have  to  build  up 
their  growth,  whereas  the  former  are  strong  and 
take  advantage  of  the  first  fine  weather,  sa}'  in 
February  or  March,  to  open  their  fiower  trusses. 
If  carefully  fertilised  they  will  give  ripe  fruits  in 
April  or  early  in  May,  and  these  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  early-sown  plants.  There  is  no  difficult}' 
whatever  in  keeping  the  plants  through  the  winter 
if  they  are  grown  as  hardy  as  possible  from  the 
start ;  very  little  heat  is  needed,  merel}-  sutficient 
to  dispel  damp  and  just  keep  the  plants  moving. 
Those  plants  sown  in  June  or  early  Jul}',  raised  in 
a  close  frame,  soon  attain  a  fruiting  size,  and  may 
be  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out.  The  latter 
method  gives  the  heaviest  crop,  but  the  former  the 
earliest  fruit. 

Our  best  late  Tomato  is  undoubtedly  Frogmore 
Selected.  This  variety  appears  most  productive 
grown  in  the  way  described,  and  it  is  a  very  free 
setter,  even  in  autunni,  if  there  is  no  lack  of  venti- 
lation. Plants  are  best  grown  near  the  glass.  We 
grow  ours  in  low  pits.  The  Tomatoes  follow 
Melons,  and  we  merely  plant  them  out  in  the  old 
Melon  soil,  adding  some  bone-meal  to  the  soil. 
The}'  are  placed  in  their  growing  quarters  in 
August,  or  even  later,  very  little  heat  being  given 
if  planted  earlier,  and  the-sashes  are  left  off  the 
plants  at  night,  as  they  benefit  by  the  night  dews. 
If  gi-own  in  pots,  those  10  inches  in  diameter  are 
large  enough,  and  I  have  found  with  pot  culture 
it  is  well  to  give  a  richer  compost.  These  plants 
fruit  from  October  to  the  end  of  December,  and 
they  continue  to  mature  their  fruit  even  later, 
though  we  do  not  set  after  November;  but  as  most 
growers  require  fruit  in  niid-winler,  the  plant  may 
be  kept  for  some  weeks  in  a  cool  store  to  prolong 
the  season.  To  save  time,  the  plants  at  the  start 
may  be  raised  in  heat,  but  there  must  be  no  delay 
in  potting  up,  and  free  exposure  must  be  given 
when  the  plants  are  gaining  size,  as  I  have  found 
weak  plants  grown  in  heat  from  the  start  as  regards 
cropping  bear  no  comparison  to  sturdy  plants  half 
the  size.    ' 

As  regards  the  spring  plants,  more  care  is  neces- 
sary to  build  up  a  strong  plant,  as  undue  size  is 
not  necessar}'.  There  must  b3  no  check,,  and 
growth  must  continue  from  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seeds  in  October  till  March,  the  most  trying  period 
of  the  year,  and  this  points  out  the  value  of  sturdy 
plants.  I  have  for  two  seasons  raised  seedlings  in 
the  sliade  under  hand-glasses  or  cold  frames,  and 
the  plants  (till  the  approach  of  frost)  are  freely 
e-xposed  at  night  and  housed  at  the  end  of  October, 
being  placed  on  shelves  usually  occupied  by  Straw- 
berries. They  are  left  here  till  planted  or  potted 
out  in  January.  I  prefei'  pots  for  the  spring  crop, 
as  the  fruit  sets  earlier  and  can  be  grown  more 
sturdy.       The   seedlings    by    the    time    thev    are 


housed  will  be  in  B-ineh  pots,  and  they  winter  well 
in  these,  and  before  being  placed  in  their  fruiting 
quarters  are  showing  their  flower  trusses  at  the 
base  of  the  plants.  With  care,  these  open  their 
flowers  and  perfect  ripe  fruit  early  in  the  spring. 
For  fruiting,  8-inoh  or  10-inch  pots  will  suffice  ; 
if  the  former,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plunge  them 
as  the  plants  set  their  fruit.  If  planted  out,  we 
place  these  plants  under  a  4  feet  sash,  about 
1()  inches  apart,  and  only  sufficient  soil  is  given  at 
the  start  to  cover  the  roots,  as  it  is  best  to  atld  to 
it  later  in  the  shape  of  surface  dressings. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  from  cordon-trained 
plant.s  ;  these  give  less  trouble,  and  of  course  so 
early  in  the  season  it  is  well  to  fertilise  every 
flower  as  they  open,  doing  the  work  about  midday. 
Some  varieties  fruit  much  freer  than  others.  For 
years  our  most  reliable  early  Tomato  was  a  good 
selection  of  the  old  red.  I  am  aware  this  is  a 
corrugated  fruit,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
the  smooth,  mui'e  handsome  fruiters  are  shy  setters 
at  the  season  named.  This  year  we  shall  give  the 
new  Winter  Beauty — recently  given  an  award  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — a  trial  ;  the 
fi'uits  are  not  smooth,  but  it  appears  to  set  very 
well  at  the  dull  season  of  the  year,  and,  in  addition, 
it  is  of  excellent  quality.  Another  excellent  Tomato 
is  Karliest  of  All.  This  is  a  medium-sized 
fruit,  and  good.  Plants  raised  from  such,  as 
advised  above,  are  nuieh  better  than  those  from 
cuttings  ;  I  have  given  both  a  fair  trial,  and  find  it 
best  to  sow  seed  for  early  fruiting. 

(i.     WVTHKS. 


DISEASED    TOMATOES. 

I  .\M  forwarding  you  a  Tomato  plant  affected 
with  some  kind  of  disease.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
can  give  me  an}'  infoj'mation  as  to  the  cause  and 
what  remedy  to  apply  to  the  plants  to  stop  it. 
The  plants  are  grown  in  pots  in  a  small  greenhouse, 
and  up  to  a  certain  stage  look  in  perfect  health, 
with  a  good  set  of  fruit.  The  disease  first  of  all 
appears  on  the  top  leaves  and  gradually  works 
down  the  stem,  affecting  the  fruit  as  well  as  leaves, 
rendering  them  quite  useless  for  eating.  S. 

[Your  Tomatoes  are  well  grown,  and  certainly 
you  deserve  better  success.  The  disease  is  what  is 
termed  the  spot  by  growers,  and  so  far  its  origin 
is  unknown.  For  plants  badly  affected  there  is  no 
remedy  Ijut  to  destroy  them,  burn  the  soil  also, 
and  get  plants  from  a  fresh  source.  The  seed  may 
have  been  from  diseased  fruit,  and  with  plants  not 
much  affected  dress  over  with  a  thick  sulphur 
solution.  Keep  the  house  drier,  cut  away  bad  fruit 
and  leaves,  and  you  may  save  a  portion  of  the  crop, 
but  before  another  season  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
house,  paint  if  possible,  and  get  seed  from  a  good 
source.  The  disease  is  also  fostered  by  over- 
feeding with  stiong  manure,  which  poisons  the 
soil.  You  do  not  give  us  any  help  as  to  culture 
and  food.  Uo  you  give  too  much  moisture  in  the 
house  or  enough  air,  abundance  of  the  latter  being 
needed  at  the  stage  your  fruits  are  in  '/ — Eds.] 


A    NOTE    FROM    SCOTLAND, 

From  many  parts  of  the  country  pleasant  news 
comes  of  the  profusion  of  growth  in  the  garden,  as 
well  as  of  the  forward  condition  of  most  crops,  due 
to  abundant  rains  succeeding  strong  heat.  In  the 
Edinburgh  district,  e.xtending  eastwards.  Straw- 
berries are  ripening  abnormally  early,  instances 
occurring  in  favoured  localities  of  Royal  Sovereign 
and  Keen's  Seedling  fruits  having  been  gathered 
in  June,  and  plentifidly  ripe  in  the  first  days  of 
Jul}'.  In  widely  separated  districts,  Mushrooms 
have  been  found  in  fair  abundance  in  old  parks, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  early  and  deliciously 
fresh  from  well-cultivated  gardens.  The  hard}- 
fruit  crop  is  now  certain  to  be  a  heavy  one  and  lif 
excellent  qiuility,  the  foliage  of  Apricot  trees,  as 
well  as  of  Plums,  Apples,  &c. ,  being  large  and 
clean. 

The  shrubbery  is  exhibiting  the  same  effects 
in  the  well-de\'eloped  foliage  of  Japanese  Acers, 
Vitis  Coigneti;e,  Dusty  Miller  Vine,  and  others. 
Sheltered  in  a  sunny  corner  Carpenteria  californiea 
is   flowering   profusely,    and    all  the  earlier    Roses 


have  come  on  with  a  rush,  much  earlier  than  usual. 
F^or  Scotch  Roses  the  long-expected  rain  came 
unfortunately  too  late,  and  these  have  consequently 
been  less  lovely  than  usual.  How  strange  it  is 
that  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  these  cultivated 
sixty  years  ago  should  now  be  reduced  to  a  score 
or  so,  and  among  these,  sorts  which  differ  so 
slightly  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  I  In  the  north  of  Scotland  a  deliglitful  white 
Rose  is  just  now  expanding  its  all  but  single 
flowers.  It  is  there  designated  the  .lacobite  Rose, 
because  the  flowers  were  worn  by  the  adherents 
of  the  Pretender.  In  reality  it  is  a  very  old  form 
of  the  popular  cottage  Rose,  Rosa  alba,  and  in 
some  ways,  as  for  instance  for  its  decorative  effects, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  better  known  Celeste  and 
Maiden's  Blush.  A  large  bush  of  the  latter,  which 
I  saw  lately,  bore  evidence  to  the  undying  xitalit}- 
of  this  old  favourite.  A  few  }'ears  ago  it  was  a 
barren  old  stump  which,  on  my  suggestion,  was 
cut  over  just  above  ground,  and  now  no  one  could 
sa}'  without  a  close  inspection  that  it  had  passed 
the  vigour  of  youth.  All  the  Alba  Ro.ses  .seem  to 
appreciate  a  free  hand  to  cut  away  worn-out 
growths,  and  provide  a  liberal  allowance  of  strong 
}'oung  shoots  to  bear  flowers. 

In  old  gardens  varieties  of  tlie  Velvet  Rose  still 
linger.  Some  are  much  larger  than  others,  and 
localities  appear  to  affect  different  kinds,  liut  the}- 
are  all  characterised  by  a  weakly  habit  of  growth, 
and  bloom  by  no  means  profusely.  Tuscany,  or 
the  Tuscan  Rose,  is  generally  a  better  known  variety 
than  any  of  the  velvet  forms.  It  dift'ers  in  blooming 
somewhat  later,  and  forms  a  stiff'  compact  bush, 
but  the  flowers  are  very  like  the  true  velvet.       B. 


"IN    A    SMALL    W^AY." 

Notes  from  an   Obloni;   Garden. — XI. 

It  is  an  excellent  rule,  though  I  believe  it 
has  not  yet  been  otticially  formulated  as  one  of 
the  statutes  of  the  English  law,  that  one  should 
not  make  quotations,  liowever  hackneyed, 
without  knowing  whence  they  come  and  the 
whole  of  their  immediate  context.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  middle  of 
June  is  really  the  "  sweet  o'  the  year  "  in  the 
( )blong,  whatever  stretch  of  time  the  author  of 
the  expression  meant  it  to  comprise.  C'ome 
with  me  on  this  day  of  sunshine  after  rain  for 
a  walk  round  the  Oblong — that  is,  if  you  are 
strong  of  ankle,  for  when  remaking  the  jiaths 
the  entrepreiieui;  who  was  doing  it  "on  his 
own  ■'  without  supervision,  and,  I  presume,  by 
contract,  found  himself  short  of  small  bincling 
gravel,  and  left  the  bigger  part  of  the  Berkshire 
stufl'  much  too  hard  ever  to  wear  down,  loose 
on  the  top  of  the  path  nearest  the  Iiouse.  Sucl: 
defects  as  these,  costing  for  their  reparation  as 
much  as  would  buy  half  a  bordei-  of  ]i]ants,  get 
left  behind  indefinitely  in  the  straggle  among 
deserving  garden  objects  for  control  of  the 
purse.  Well,  then,  we  first  of  all  come  to  the 
Sweetbriar  bush.  Such  a  common  thing,  but 
oh  !  such  a  lovely  one.  Last  year  it  was  fat 
and  dumpy  from  close  pruning  liefore  I  liad  it, 
and  it  was  full  of  small  wood,  and  too  busy 
flowering  on  it  to  do  more  than  throw  up  one 
tremendous  shoot  from  its  very  middle.  Thi.s 
grew  up  like  a  fishing  rod,  about  Ki  feet  high, 
and  in  February  began  to  drooji  at  the  tip. 
Then  1  jiulled  it  over  and  tied  it  down  in  an 
arch,  and  now  there  are  flowering  twigs  starting 
fnnn  every  point  upwards,  and  tlic  bush  is 
sending  up  another  rod  on  tlie  further  .side, 
which  will  form  a  second  arch  there,  and  soon 
I  hope  arches  ad  injiiiitiiin  or  ad  iiinruiii.  for 
there  is  the  .simny  side  wall  to  stop  tlieni  and 
merge  them  into  a  Wistaria.  Here  comes  in  the 
advantage  of  having  neighbours.  The  Wistaria, 
which  is  trained  along  a  wire  on  the  toji  of  the 
wall,  grows  nominally  in  the  next  garden,  but 
prefers  our  warmer  side,  and  gave  us  all  its 
lovely  droops  of  bloom,  which  .somebody — not 
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Adam  this  time — «■///  call  peach-coloured. 
Why  !  It  is  correct  draper  language,  I  know, 
but  the  original  draper  was,  perhaps,  iniper 
fectly  acquainted  with  Peaches,  liiie  or  in  the 
blossom  stage,  and  incorrectly  supposed  them 
t(i  be  mauve.  The  spread  of  luxury,  liowever, 
must  have  taught  everybody  by  this  time  that 
I'eaches  have  nothing  to  do  with  lilac  or 
mauve  or  any  colour  at  all  like  Wistaria  hue  I 
Under  tlie  Wistaria  wreaths  grows  the  glossy 
Escallonia  rubra,  at  its  loveliest  now,  with 
little  bright  deep  coral-pink  bells  studding  its 
neat  well-groomed  foliage.  It  is  the  particular 
object  of  that  desire  of  attack  lurking  in  every 
ungardener-born  male  po.-jsessed  of  a  ne'cateur 
as  Adam  unfortunately  is,  and  its  luxuriance, 
encroaching  .somewhat  on  a  rather  insignificant 
little  bit  of  rockery  made  for  Sempervivums  in 
this  hot  corner,  is  occasion  for  much  contrary 
speaking.  "  It  .shall,  must,  ought  to  be  cut. ' 
"  It  shall  not,  must  not,  and  ir/ll  not  be  cut," 
and  another  paii-  than  you  and  I,  reader,  might 
be  speeding  in   ditferentjdirection.s,  in.stead  of 


advantage  in  a  little  garden,  where  there  is  no 
space  for  experimental  planting.  Apropos  of 
this,  I  have  seven  boxes  of  German  Pan.sy 
seedlings  of  diti'erent  choice  kinds  crying  out 
to  be  forwarded  in  life,  and  space  to"  put  out 
about  four  plants  !  Tiie  only  answer  to  this 
conundrum  is,  more  garden,  and  I  think  I 
must  hire  a  little  l:>it  of  nursery  bedding  across 
the  road — if  I  can. 

To  return  to  our  survey,  past  some  single 
Pitonies  just  opening  their  petals  to  .show  us 
the  gold  all  in  filigree  they  hold  within,  and 
some  bold  red  and  yellow  Gaillardias ;  past  a 
number  of  interestingundeveloped  things,  which 
as  yet,  like  children,  are  only  interesting  to  their 
possessor,  and  we  come  to  Edelweiss,  its 
flannel  flowers  in  the  sun  and  its  roots  nicely 
tucked  up  in  stones  ;  it  is  sharing  a  small 
rockery  with  some  Calochorti  and  Brodiasas  ; 
when  the  latter  will  tini.sh  making  stalk  I  can't 
think  ;  up  and  up  they  go,  and  the  deep 
crimson  creeps  from  the  stalk  end  of  the  green 
bud  to  its  tip.     On  the  wall  behind  this*  little 
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wending  amicably  on,  as  I  trust  we  now  shall, 
together.  The  next  pretty  thing  to  be  seen  is 
the  Lady  Caroline  Nevill  Clematis  on  the  arch 
over  the  path  ;  it  has,  I  do  believe,  made  up  its 
mind,  as  far  as  Clematis  nature  will  permit 
it,  to  live.  It  has  a  great  hanging  bunch  of 
blooms  all  clustered  together  half-way  up  the 
arch,  which  from  a  distance  looks  as  if  some 
cine  had  made  a  bouipiet  and  .stuck  it  there. 
Clo.se  by  is  a  deep  purple  Geranium,  which 
throws  up  Lady  Caroline  rarely,  and  next  is  a 
little  space  where  Watsonias  ought  to  lie 
conjing  up  through  a  cushion  of  Saxifrage. 
By  the  way,  I  sowed  a  box  of  Saxifrage,  and 
pricked  out  little  tufts  in  dift'erent  places  where 
they  were  wanted  in  the  sjiring,  and  now  they 
ai-e  big  enough  to  declare  their  true  character. 
Everyone  is  alike  !  I  hoped  to  have  had 
varieties,  as  the  packet  (a  bought  one)  was 
"  mixed."  Seed  sowing  is  a  delightful  pursuit, 
with  the  necessary  sjiiee  of  lottery  that  all  our 
best  amusements  have,  but  it  can't  be  done  to 


holding  are  two  old  Itoses,  a  Devoniensis,  most 
particularly  good  this  year,  deep  in  colour,  and 

'  full  of  bloom,  and  a  sweet  old  cabbagy  i-ed 
garden  Rose,  whose  name  I  do  not  know.  In 
front  of  them  is  the  blue  Tradescantia,  which 
is  just  now  covered,  as  to  its  swnrd-shaped 
leaves,  with  trickles  of  rain  water  dyed  deei; 
indigo  blue  by  its  soaked  buds.  The  expanded 
flowers  resist  the  rain,  Ijut  the  young  buds  give 
them.selves  u]i  to  it,  and  melt  away  in  colour. 
The  white  Spiderwurt  is  on  the  other  and  more 
shady  side,  and  though  the  blue  is  beautiful  in 
form  and  colour,  and  everyliody  who  sees  it 
appears  to  be  enjoying  that  jileasure  for  the 

'  first  time,  as  it  is  uncommon  about  here,  I 
think  the  hothouse  purity  of  the  white  is  even 
more  charming.     1  have  not   the   pur]ile   form, 

:  but  I  do  not  like  its  colour  .so  well  as  either  of 
these.  Passing  the  Violet  bed,  where  the  leaves 
are  nearly  as  big  as  tho.se  of  Aristolochia  Sipho, 
the  Azaleas,  turning  muddy  already,  and  some 
tall  Lilies  of  sorts  still  in  mufti,  I  ask  vou  to 


admire  the  old  red  China  Roses  and  the  new 
hybrid  China  Teas,  of  which  I  have  made  a 
massed  bed  at  the  t)blong's  end.  Are  they  not 
wonderful  in  bloom  ?  As  if  someone  hadbeen 
pelting  the  bushes  with  ai-mfuls  of  Roses  ;  a 
carnival  of  blush  and  royal  crimson.  These 
latter  though  do  not  stand  the  rain  well. 
Their  heads  grow  so  heavy  and  droop  ipiite 
down  to  the  giound,  and  the  next  day  the  sun 
scorches  up  all  the  water  they  hold,  aiid  them- 
selves with  it,  and  they  become  dreary,  drabby 
ghosts  of  red  Roses.  There  is  a  great  blue 
Lupin  standing  sentry  at  the  far  corner  of  this 
bed  ;  its  towering  spikes  of  azure— real  Italy 
.sky-colour — will  last  until  the  Delphiniums  are 
out.  Of  these,  only  little  jewelled  Belladonna 
has  come  so  far  ;  she  (such  a  dainty  thing 
must  be  feminine)  is  in  colour  like  turquoise 
as  I  once  saw  it  in  its  matrix,  just  as  they 
find  it.  M.  L.  W. 

Batkwk-k  Hill,  Bath. 


ANDROSACE    LANUGINOSA. 

This  Himalayan  species  is  probably  the  best 
for  rock-gardens  in  our  southern  counties.  It 
lias  so  much  the  true  character  of  an  alpine 
jilant  that  it  makes  a  charming  companion  to 
I  he  dwaif  trailing  plants  of  the  European  Alps. 
It  would  prolialily  succeed  best  of  all  in  quite 
upright  riirk-work  or  rough  rock-wall — a 
method  of  jilanting  that  gives  an  advantage  of 
se\eral  degrees  of  latitude.  The  photograph 
from  which  the  illustration  was  preiiared  was 
.sent  us  by  Mr.  R.  de  la  Poer,  of  Kilcronach, 
Waterford,  Ireland,  who  writes  : — "  I  enclo.se  a 
pliotograjih  of  part  of  the  rockery  here  to  show 
you  how  well  Andro.sace  lanuginiisa  does  in 
South  Kilkennv.'" 
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NOTES    FROM  CARSE- 
THORN,   N.B. 

(iERANIUM    GRANDIFLORUM. 

A   LTHOLKJH    we    have    a    fair    iiumljer    of 

/%  (ieraiiiunis  approaching   in  colour  the 

/   %         line  plant  shown  in   tlie  ilhislration  of 

/       ^       (ieranium     grandiflorum      at      Baden- 

/         \^      Baden,    on    page   47.'>,    it    promises   to 

take  a  high  place.     My  plant  was  only 

eceived  from  that  great  centre  of  new  flowers  this 

*pring,  but  it  is   blooming  freelj'  on  the  top  of  a 

mound  in    a    rock    garden,    where  its  ultraniai'int; 

liluo  flowers   look    very   cti'ective.       When   it    has 

grown    into   a  specimen    the    sizK   of   that   in  the 

photograph    it   ought   to   be   verj'   handsome    and 

quite  a  feature  in   the  garden.      A   number  of  the 

(ieraniums  look  much   prettier  on  the  rock  garden 

than  in  the  border. 

Rose  Mme.  Alfred  Carrikre." 
As  you  remark  on  page  475,  "the  singular 
merits  of  this  beautiful  Rose  can  be  but  little 
known,  for  how  seldom  is  it  seen  in  gardens."  I 
have  it  on  a  trellis  here,  and  it  has  nianj'  admireis 
among  those  who  see  it.  I  first  came  across  it  in 
Ireland,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with  it  that  I 
made  a  point  of  procuring  it  as  soon  as  I  could.  I 
found  it,  however,  more  dirticult  to  obtain  than 
I  had  expected,  a  fact  M'hich  quite  confirms  youi- 
remark  a.s  to  its  being  little  known.  It  is  as  hard}' 
here  as  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  for  the  two  are 
growing  side  by  side  with  only  a  trellis  of  timber 
lA  inch  b}'  i  inch,  and  with  openings  3  inches 
across,  between  them  and  the  north-west  wind,  the 
worst  we  have.  With  its  lovely  loose  blooms  of  a 
warm  white,  set  off  by  its  beautiful  foliage,  it  is  a 
delight  to  look  at. 

HeUCUERA    ERUBESIENS. 

What  1  have  uuder  this  name  is  a  prettier  plant 
than   Hi    micrantha,   and    so   superior  that  it   is 
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harilly  worth  while  to  grow  the  latter.  It  came  to 
me  in  autumn,  and,  as  there  was  not  a  place  ready 
for  it,  it  was  planted  temporarily  in  a  border, 
whence  it  was  removed  to  its  permanent  quarters 
in  the  rock  garden  in  spring.  Notwithstanding  its 
two  removals  it  has  bloomed  extremely  well,  and 
lias  given  me  several  spikes  of  lovely  panicles  of 
little  creamy  flowers,  which  look  pretty  against 
the  pink  stems  and  stalks.  This  pinkish  colour  is 
Uigliter  than  in  H.  micrantha,  and  the  leaves  have 
also  a  tinge  of  reddish  brown  about  them.  1  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Heucheras. 

C.VMHA.NUL.-l    FULLOIDES. 

Through  the  goodness  of  Mr.  Archer-Hind,  I 
have  at  present  the  pleasure  of  having  in  bloom  the 
charming  little  Canipanida  raised  at  (Joombc- 
Fishacrc  and  named  ('.  puUoide.s.  It  is  understood 
to  be  a  hybrid  of  C.  pulla,  and  one  would  expect 
this  from  its  general  character.  I  have  studied  it 
with  much  interest,  especially  as  I  was  desirous 
of  seeiug  what  ditference  would  show  between  it 
and  C.  G.  F.  Wilson,  the  little  hybrirl  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  Andei'son-Henry.  When  in  bud, 
there  is  but  little  difference  to  be  seen  in  the 
flowers,  but  as  these  develop  it  is  easily  observed 
that  the  blooms  are  distinct.  They  are  more 
drooping  in  habit,  and  are  of  a  considerably  deeper 
blue  on  the  exterior.  The  interior  is  also  darker 
than  the  flowers  of  C.  (i.  F.  Wilson.  The  habit  is 
better,  the  little  stems  l>eing  more  sturdy.  In 
addition,  the  blooms  are  larger  and  longer  in  the 
petal  and  more  shapely.  The  foliage  is  also  greener 
and  more  glabrous.  It  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  ; 
my  Campanulas.  ! 

Lychnis  i'VuKNAic.^  ai.h.\. 

This  little  alpine,  which  I  got  from  Messrs. 
.lacknian  last  autumn,  has  proved  to  be  quite  a  gem  I 
for  the  rock  garden,  and  has  done  exceedingly  well,  ; 
although  it  was  hardly  in  the  most  favourable 
position.  At  the  time  it  came  some  alterations 
were  contemplated,  and  it  was  intended  to  plant  it 
on  a  new  rockery,  where  it  would  have  a  chance  to 
show  itself  to  advantage.  It  was  overlooked, 
however,  when  the  time  for  planting  the  new 
rockery  arrived,  and  h.ad  to  remain  in  a  somewhat 


I  unfavourable  situation,  a  place  which  is  badly 
exposed  to  cold  east  winds  and  is  liable  to  get  too 
dry  in  spring,  although  somewhat  shaded  from  the 
sun.  The  little  plant  has,  however,  done  so  well 
that  I  am  disposed  to  "  let  well  alone'' — not  a  bad 
maxim  in  gardening— and  to  leave  it  where  it  is.  It 
has   bloomed  very   freely,  and   has   given    quite  a 

'.  number  of  its  little  pure  wliile  flowers,  which  do 
not  pa.ss  to  pink  as  some  white  varieties  of  pink  or 
purple  flowers  do.  Lychnis  pyrenaica  alba  looks 
i|uite  happy  in  its  present  position,  an<l  promises  to 
do  well  with  a  little  attention. 

Al.VSSUM    CORVMBOSl'M. 

This  Madwort  is  one  of  the  new  plants  which 
have  bloomed  here  for  the  first  time  this  year.  I 
should  hardly  rank  it  as  the  best  of  the  genus  that 
I  have  grown,  but  it  is,  at  least,  f^o  distinct  and 
attractive  in  its  present  place  in  the  rock  garden 
that  one  would  not  like  to  lose  it.  I  much  fear, 
however,  that  it  may  prove  oid\'  a  biennial,  and 
though  it  will  probably  seed  freely  and  thus  give 
plenty  of  seedlings,  I  think  its  loss  from  the  rocky 
knoll  on  which  it  grows  would  be  a  misfortune, 
although  it  was  planted  while  in  ignorance  of  its 
exact  habit.  It  is  one  of  the  yellow-flowered 
species,  grows  to  about  16  inches  high,  and  gives 
corymbose  spikes  of  small  flowers.  Its  appearance 
makes  one  doubt  if  it  will  prove  a  perennial. 

A  nuniljer  of  other  things  occur  to  one  in  this 
time  of  flowers,  but  enough  has  probably  been 
said  at  present.  S.  Aknott. 

HINTS  ABOUT  LILY  GROWING. 

Ik  we  desire  to  grow  any  plants  to  perfection  we 
must  try  to  get  information  about  the  conditions 
under  which  the  respective  plants  grow  best  in 
their  natural  habitat.  Lilies,  when  seen  in  the 
wilderness,  always  grow  next  bushes  or  trees, 
where  they  enjoy  at  least  ))artial  shade  and 
some  protection  against  heavy  winds.  If,  like 
L.  candidum,  they  grow  in  open  places,  it  is  in 
meadov\s  where  their  roots  are  protected  and  ke|)t 
cool  by  a  thick  sward  of  grass,  tlie  position  sloping, 
and  thus  affording 'perfect  drainage.  Lilies  beiong- 
ing^to  the  group  of  lime-lovhig  ])lants  giovv  mostly 
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in  mountainous  districts,  their  bulbs  imbedded 
deeply  in  calcareous  rocky  fissures. 

Three  points  are  essential  to  observe,  soil,  shade, 
and  wind.  As  to  soil  it  does  not  matter  .so  much 
for  the  bulbs  themselves,  provided  it  be  perfects- 
drained,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  over-lying  soil 
be  a  good  .sandy  peat,  where  the  roots  of  the  form- 
ing stem  find  a  good  hold  and  nourishment.  I 
have  taken  out  bulbs  of  L.  dalmaticum  enclosed  in 
hard  rock  or  rocky  debris  more  than  a  foot  deep  ; 
the  whole  over-lying  soil  being  composed  of  peatv 
leaf-soil  formed  by  decomposed  leaves  of  Beeches. 
As  to  shade,  we  observe  vigorous  and  healthy 
specimens  of  L.  candidum  in  peasants'  gardens 
growing  year  after  year  in  a  shady  position,  afford- 
ing coolness  of  soil  to  the  superficial  stem  roots. 
This  is  the  reason  why  Lilies  grow  so  well  among 
Rhododendrons,  which  afford  coolness  of  soil, 
protection  against  heavy  gales  and  partial  shade.' 
L.  candidum,  moreover,  likes  open  air  and  general 
shade  from  buildings  or  trees.  American°Lilies, 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  them  which  have 
stoloniferous  bulbs,  like  L.  superbum,  want  swampy 
soil,  and  the  best  specimens  are  seen  right  amids't 
woods.  Wind  may  become  very  destructive,  and 
I  have  seen  healthy  specimens  of  L.  auratum 
become  wrecks  within  a  few  hours  by  losiu"-  all 
their  leaves  from  heavy  wind.  ° 

Mr.  (i.  F.  Wilson'sgardenat  Wisley  isamodel  of 
Ldy  growing,  and  the  success  is  due  to  a  thoughtful 
provision  foi'  the  nalm-al  wants  of  these  planfs. 

Il'i'h  ii'li'tilrii.  jIav  Lkiciiti.i.s. 

WATEK-LILIK.S  (JKOWING  IN  TU}!8. 

In  an  ordinary  tub  sunk  in  the  ground  and  filled 
with  light  soil  and  leaf-mould  halt-way  up  the  Lily 
i-oots  are  planted  i  feet  deep,  and  the  fresh  water 
should  just  cover  the  lea%'es  and  opening  leaf  buds 
The  water  must  be  changed  pretty  often  unless  a 
fresh  flow  can  be  conveyed  from  a  spring  throu-^h 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  tub,  and  the  refuse  waller 
carried  awaj-  f  rcjin  a  lower  opening  on  the  other  side. 

Water-cress  can  be  grown  in  the  same  way.  Iii 
a  garden  I  lately  visited,  under  the  cool  slmde  of 
■some  pink  budding  Laurustinus,  were  two  tanks 
for  Water-cresses  of  stone,  and  the  edges  covered 
with  large  oyster  shells.  From  a  hole  in  the  wall 
which  formed  the  background,  ran  the  water  which 
came  irom  a  spring  into  the  tanks,  conveyed  by  an 
open  spout  which  kept  the  water  free  of  wJeds. 
Ill  France  the  tanks  are  .sciuare,  and  sunk  in  the 
ground  with  spring  water  flowing  in  from  above, 
and  the  Waler-cres.ses  are  sheltered  with  Vine 
.ii'liours;  or  from  the  large  stretching  marshes, 
ditches  are  cut  and  the  Water-cress  seeds  sown  or 
the  plants  rooted  and  cultivated  as  the  vegetables 
magarden.  m.  C.  Kami-son. 

t/if«o»  Hoad.   HV.sV  Ki  ii^iiiijloii,   )!'. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRON     AUCK- 
LANDI. 

(R.    ORIFFITHIANUJl.) 

PROBABLY  the  finest  species  of  Rhodo- 
dendron in  existence  is  the  one  from 
the  Himalaya  named  in  honour  of  Lord 
Auckland— a  (iovernor-tJeneral  of  India 
-by  Sir  .foseph  Hooker.  It  appears, 
f»  , .  ■«; ''°"'f ''';•  '"  '"i^'e  pi'e\iously  been  iianie<l 
alter  Crittith,  the  Indian  botanist,  whose  name  it 
ought  now  properly  to  hear.  It  carries  its  lloHers 
MI  large,  loose  trusses,  and  individualh-  tlicy  are 
frequently  (j  inches  across.  This  Rhododendron 
1  believe,  ranks  first  in  the  genus  in  regard  to  the 
size  ol  Its  bloom.  .Six  or  eight  of  these  are  borne 
111  a  truss,  and  thex-  are  pure  white  when  once  fully 
expanded,  although  pink  in  the  bud  state  Of 
their  form  and  substance  the  illustration  gives  an 
excellent  idea. 

The  handsome  leaves  arc  smooth,  narrow-ohlon.' 
0  inches  to  12  inches  long,  and  of  a  deep  lustrous 
green.  When  hilly  grown  this  becomes  a  small 
tree,  the  bark  peeling  from  the  trunk  in  larue 
flakes.       It    IS    not,    unfortunately,    one    of    iL 
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Himalayan  species  that  can  be  grown  out  of 
iloors  near  London.  In  Cornwall  anrl  similar 
places  it  is  magnificent.  It  only  just  escapes 
being  harfly,  anil  can  be  grown  out  of  doors 
in  tubs  for  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year.  8onie 
of  the  best  specimens  in  the  country  have,  in 
fact,  been  grown  in  this  way.  Even  when 
placed  under  glass  little  or  no  fire-heat  is 
needed.  I  know  plants  that  have  stood  18'-' 
of  frost  without  injury. 

It  is  remarkable  tliat  this  Rhododendron  has 
not  been  used  more  for  h3l)ridising.  Most  people 
seem  to  have  been  slow  in  awakening  to  its  value, 
and  although  at  the  i)resent  time  there  are 
doubtless  thousands  of  young  liybrids  from  it  in 
existence,  it  will  be  some  years  before  they  flower. 
There  was,  however,  one  notable  exception,  and 
tliat  was  the  late  Mr.  Mangles,  who  worked 
extensively,  not  only  with  this,  but  with  many 
otlier  Himalayan  species.  R.  Manglesi,  a  fine 
liardy  hybrid  from  Aucklandi,  was  raised  by  him 
and  bears  liis  name. 

A  recent  article  in  these  colunnis  (May  19, 
page  3.53)  was  devoted  to  the  Himalayan  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  a  garden  near  Farnham,  belonging  to 
Mr.  H.  Mangles,  a  brother  of  the  hybridist. 
Here  also  are  growing  many  of  the  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Mangles, 
whilst  others  are  at  Valewood,  near  Hasle- 
inere,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Mangles.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  at  both  places  in  flower 
last  May,  and  many  are  absolutely  distinct  from 
any  Rhododendrons  in  cultivation,  and  in  my 
opinion  are  amongst  the  very  finest  of  all  Rhodo- 
dendrons hardy  anywhere  in  the  British  Isles. 
Some  of  them  have  been  named,  but  as  they  exist 
only  in  these  gardens  at  present,  mostlj'  as  single 
plants,  the  names  have  no  general  interest  as  yet. 
The  most  striking  of  them  to  my  mind  are  those 
with  Aucklamli  blood  in  them. 

Of  the  hybrids  from  this  species  in  commerce,  or 
generally  known,  I  am  aware  oidy  of  the  following: 
Kewense  (raised  at  Kew  in  lS7."i),  Mangle.si,  Pink 
Pearl,  and  Aucklandi  h}-liridum,  all  of  which  bear 
a  strong  impress  of  the  Himalayan  parent. 

W.  .1.  BkaxN. 


HHODODENDRON    CAMPYLOCAKPUM. 

An  Oi'tdoor  Ykllow-flowerki)  SpEi'iEf. 
A  REALLY  good  hard\'  Rliododendron  with  yellow 
flowers  (that  is  excluding  Azaleas  or  Azalea  hybrids) 
has  yet  to  appeal'.  U  would  probably  be  worth  a 
nu)dest  fortune  to  the  person  who  produced  it.  It 
is  true  we  have  yellow  evergreen  Rhododendrons. 
R.  iSmithi  areum  is  one,  and  has  been  in  gardens 
fifty  years  or  more  I  should  say.  It  bears  flowers 
of  a  lovely  yellow  sluide  and  in  good  trusses,  but  it 
is  a  cross  between  a  yellow  Azalea  and  a  Rhodo- 
flendron,  and  although  evergreen  its  constitution 
is  not  good,  and  it  is  dwarf.  There  arc  also  wild 
types    like    ( 'hTysantliuui     and     ,\nthopogon    with 


yellow  or  3-ellowish  flowers,  but  they  are  little 
more  than  botanical  curiosities,  and  of  little  concern 
to  the  owners  of  gardens  generally.  What  we  want 
is  a  }'ellow  variety  with  the  vigour,  habit,  and 
trusses  of,  say,  Everestianum  or  fastuosum  ;  but 
that  seems  as  far  off'  as  ever. 

The  best  hardy  yellow  Rhododendron  at  ju-esent 
known  is  the  one  here  figured — R.  campylocarpum, 
a  species  from  the  Himalaj'a.  It  is  hardy  at  Kew 
in  sheltered  spots,  but  succeeds  better  farther  to 
the  sonth.  It  is  a  shrub  of  neat  compact  habit, 
with  leaves  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  dark  green  and 
glossy  above,  blue-white  beneath.  The  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  of  a  clear  pale  yellow  and  '2  inches  or  .so 
across  ;  they  appear  during  May  in  rather  loose 
trusses — in  some  .seasons  at  the  end  of  April. 
When  full  of  flower  it  is  a  singularly  pretty  and 
distinct  Rhododendron,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
picture  here  given  of  a  well-flowered  specimen.  It 
varies  somewhat  in  shade,  and  the  flowers  are 
sometimes  of  a  pale  lemon  tint,  becoming  almost 
white  with  age.  The  late  Mr.  Mangles,  I  believe, 
raised  some  hybrids  from  this  species,  but  I  know 
of  none  in  conmierce.  W.  J.   Bran. 


A     LILY     PROBLEM. 

Now  that  Lily  lore  i.s  being  discii.ssed,  a 
problem  may  be  .set  before  Lily-lovers  among.st 
the  readers  of  The  Garden. 

La.st  year,  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  we 
found  ourselves  one  day  face  to  face  with  a 
most  beautiful  bunch  of  pale  pink  Lilies.  They 
were  set  tip  amongst  Roses,  Carnations,  and 
yellow  Marguerites  on  the  stone  benches 
appropriated  in  these  days  by  the  flower  sellers 
outside  the  Palazzo  Strozzi.  A  rare  Lily  in 
view  naturally  brought  us  instantly  to  a  stand- 
still, but  beliold,  it  was  no  rarity  at  all — 
only  our  old  friend  the  Madonna  Lily,  robbed 
of  its  purity  and  dressed  in  i)ink.  The  seller 
was  ipiestioned,  but  repelled  the  idea  of  arti- 
ficial colouring  with  indignation.  "  Ecm,  they 
were  very  rare,  only  to  be  found  in  one  garden 
outside  Florence,  and  the  xliinovi  might  go 
and  see  thein  growing  for  themselves."  We 
obtained  the  address  and  bought  some  Lilies, 
and  on  reaching  home  they  were  carefully 
examined  with  the  best  lens  in  our  possession, 
and — true  enough — there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate   "handling"    of    any    .sort.      The    stems 


appeared  to  have  been  gently  twisted  out  of 
the  bulb,  not  cut,  and  were  strongly  tinged 
with  crimson,  as  well  as  the  bases  of  the  .small 
bra<'ts  the  whole  way  up  the  stalk.  The  spikes, 
which  were  robust  and  perfectly  developed, 
consisted  of  about  a  dozen  flowers  and  unopened 
bulls  of  a  lovely  tone  of  pink,  all  equally 
coloured,  nor  did  the  liuds,  as  they  unfolded  in 
water,  differ  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
tint  of  the  first  o]iened  flowers.  The  ro.sy  Hush 
was  most  delicately  beautiful,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  old  hallowed  association  which 
cannot  be  .severed  from  the  white  Madonna 
Lily,  one  could  not  but  admire  the  ))lant  in  its 
new  form.  We  were  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Florence,  and,  unfortunately,  were  jii-evented 
from  paying  a  visit  to  the  nursery  where  they 
were  said  to  grow,  so  the  question  has  yet  to 
be  answered.  Was  it  a  new  variety  of  Liliuin 
candidum  or  was  it  a  case  of  "iiainting  the 
Lily?"  We  have  all  seen  unnatural-looking 
green  C!arnations  and  t'yclamens  which  have 
been  artificially  dyed,  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  there  was  nothing  unnatural  or  unlovely 
about  these  pink  Lilie.s.  If  not  a  new  hybrid 
or  a  sport  possibly  it  may  be  a  (juestion  of  soil, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  blue  Hydrangeas.  Perhaps 
someone  learned  in  Lilies  will  give  an  o])inion 
on  the  point. 

Pink  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  not  uncommon. 
A  few  weeks  ago  scjnie  were  seen  in  Covent 
Garden,  though  they  are  not  worthy  of  being 
set  .side  by  side  with  Fortius  and  other  fine 
white  varieties.  A  so-called  jiink  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  known  to  grow  in  a  particular  locality 
outside  one  of  the  gates  of  Florence,  and  may 
be  bought  in  the  flower  market  there  during 
April  and  May.  These  are  not  self-coloured 
like  those  seen  in  Govent  Garden,  but  have  a 
fine  line  of  red  running  down  each  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  bells,  which  are  slightly  flushed, 
but  can  .scarcely  be  called  junk.  The  fact, 
however,  suggests  that  there  may  lie  some 
quality  of  soil  in  the  neighliourhood  of  Florence 
which  produces  the  innk  Madonna  Lilies. 

But  an  undoubted  case  of  artificial  colouring 
came  under  my  notice  this  spring.  A  certain 
flower  shop  (one  of  the  best  in  Rome)  dis- 
played bunches  of  Irises,  beautifully  stained 
in  the  centre  of  each  petal,  and  feathered 
towards  the  edge  with  a  charming  shade  of 
delicate  cai'mine,  leaving  a  margin  of  pure 
white.  The  question  ran  from  friend  to  friend 
"  Have  you  .seen  these  lovely  Irises  ?  "  They 
produced  quite  a  .sensation  and  were  universally 
admired  ;  and  only  a  few  guessed  that  they 
were  simply  white  Florentine  Irises  skilfully 
dyed.  In  fact  it  was  hard  even  for  an  "old 
hand  "  to  be  sure  that  these  red  and  white 
Irises  were  not  a  new  variety,  though  the  colour 
was  unusual.  But  in  this  case  there  was  no 
disguise  about  the  matter.  The  shop  people 
when  asked  admitted  the  fact  at  once,  and 
"  thought  no  shame  "  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  but 
rather  gloried  in  the  cleverness  of  the  trick. 

That  colour  may  be  imbibed  by  a  plant  in  a 
growing  state,  and  that  it  may  make  its  way 
into  the  cellidar  tissue  of  the  petals  by  the 
inward  impulse  called  endosnwsr  is  conceivable, 
and  It  is  not  diflicult  to  understand  that  a 
course  of  treatment  with  strongly  coloured  fluid 
might  aflect  every  ]iart  of  it,  as  in  the  stalk  and 
stem  bracts,  as  well  as  the  petals  of  the  jiink 
Lilies,  supposing  them  to  have  been  an  instance 
of  artificial  coloration.  But  how  can  it  be 
liossible  so  to  direct  the  current  of  colour  that 
only  the  centre  of  the  Iris  |)etals,  and  even  of 
the  unopened  buds,  should  be  flushed  with 
carmine  while  the  margin  remains  pure  white  ? 
Probably  the  explanation  is  perfectly  simple, 
but  it  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many.  Gut  flowers 
|ilaccd  in  coloured  fluid  will  imbibe  the  colour 
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by  capillaiy  attraction,  which  is  a  mechanical 
rather  than  a  vital  process,  but  the  result  is 
uncertain,  as  well  as  unreal  and  unpieasing,  as 
in  the  case  of  green  Carnations,  whereas  no 
one  could  jironounce  off  hand  that  either  the 
pink  Lilies  or  the  red  and  white  Irises  were 
not  the  product  of  Nature's  own  laboratory,  or 
say  that  they  in  any  way  offended  against  the 
c&nons  of  taste,  except  in  so  far  as  association 
makes  the  one  almost  a  sacred  flower  in  its 
purity,  and  that  shades  of  red  are  not  very 
natural  to  the  ge,nus  Iris,  though  it  is  approached 
in  I.  cupreus. 

It  is  certain  that  the  mechanical  dyeing  of 
flowers  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  and  every  true 
lover  of  them  must  unite  in  condemning  the 
practice,  but  the  examples  mentioned  are 
interesting  from  a  scientific, 
no    less    than  a  gardening,  — ^ 

point   of  view,  if  the  pink 
Lilies   should   turn    out   to  / 

be    a    new    variety    of    L. 
candidum.  K.  L.  D. 


Very  shy  of  flowering  are  some  of  the  almost 
black  Roses,  the  worst  probably  being  Prince 
C.  de  Rohan.  This  should  be  pegged  down,  or  at 
least  some  of  its  growths,  and  manj'  useful,  if  short 
stemmed,  flowers  will  be  obtained.  All  strong- 
growing  Hybrid  Roses  that  have  growths  fle.xible 
eiiougli  to  bend  somewhat  would  be  all  the  better 
for  pegging  down,  not  as  usually  understood  b3' 
arching  over  the  entire  length  of  their  growths. 
When  the  plants  are  pruned,  usually  some  1.5  inches 
to  18  inches  of  the  last  summer's  growths  are 
retained.  Now,  it  these  are  spread  outward  the 
centre  is  entirely  relieved  of  crowding,  and  almost 
every  one  of  the  leaf  buds  start  into  growth, 
resulting  in  a  really  fine  plant  If  not  so  trained  \ 
they  become  an  upright  mass  of  growths,  either 
choking  each  other  or  else  so  thinned  that  the 
crop  per  plant  is  small,  not  nearly  so  much  as  it  is 


PEGGING    DOW^N 
ROSES. 

The  method,  now  much  in 
vogue,  of  tieing  or  pegging 
down  the  long  growtlis  of 
certain  Roses  was  probably 
first  employed  as  a  means  of 
inducing  strong-growing  but 
shy-blooming  kinds  to  fiower. 
But  now  the  system  is  also 
adopted  so  that  the  grower 
may  obtain  an  effective  raas' 
of  flowers  from  such  varieties 
that  for  various  reasons  lend 
themselves  to  this  treatment. 
Obviously  with  Roses  of  the 
Ulrich  Brunnerand  Mrs.  John 

Laing  type  if  the  bushes  were  planted  closer 
together  one  would  obtain  as  many  flowers  in  a  given 
area  as  the  pegging  down  system  with  fewer  plants 
would  yield.  To  many  individuals  the  planting  of 
a  dozen  or  two  more  bushes  would  be  of  little 
moment,  and  possibly  they  would  prefer  to  do  so. 
But  there  is  another  side  of  the  question.  If  an 
even  mass  of  bloom  is  desired,  especially  of  some 
of  the  glorious  strong-growing  climbing  and  half- 
climbing  Teas  and  Noisettes  (groups  that  contain 
so  many  valuable  yellows  and  other  tints),  then 
pegging  down  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

Take  a  bed  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  for  instance,  used 
as  a  bedding  Rose  and  allowed  to  grow  in  its 
natural  manner.  There  are  always  a  number  of  long 
straggling  growths  that  give  the  bed  or  border  aa 
untidy  appearance.  If  these  growths  be  well 
ripened,  bent  over  arch-like  and  their  points 
brought  to  within  6  inches  or  9  inches  of  the 
ground,  a  flower  will  break  out  from  almost  every 
eye,  whereas  if  this  growth  were  growing  upriglit 
five  or  si.\  blooms  at  most  would  be  obtained  at  the 
top.  To  those  who  have  but  few  walls  or  fences 
upon  which  to  plant  strong-growing  varieties  of 
this  and  kindred  types,  I  would  strongly  advise 
them  to  obtain  such  kinds  as  Mme.  Berard, 
Bouquet  d'Or,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Mme.  Chauvry, 
Mme.  Moreau.  Celine  Forestier,  Reve  d'Or, 
Kaiserin ,  Frederick  Victoria,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mme. 
Emilie  Dupuy,  Henriette  Beauveau,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Le  Solid,  &c.  They  would  then 
have  a  supply  of  yellow  and  cream  Roses  which 
are  always  serviceable. 

Another  valuable  Rose  to  grow  in  this  way  is 
Climbing  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  One  could 
obtain  a  bolder  effect  from  a  bed  of  this  kind 
pegged  down,  not  loo  stiffly,  but  the  shoots  arched 
as  previously  mentioned,  than  would  l)e  possible 
from  the  old  dwarf  plant.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Bourbon,  Noisette,  and  Climbing  Teas  are 
suitable  for  pegging  down.  In  addition  to  those 
named  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  Pink 
Rover,  a  fresh  pink  Rose  in  the  bud  state,  and  as 
.sweet  as  it  is  lovely. 


RIl'HARDIA 
MEb.\N0LEUCA. 

(From  a'  drawinr/  bit 
H.  G.  Moon.) 
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With  the  very  strong  growers  they  merely  have 
1  inch  or  •!  inches  removed  in  March,  and  then 
bent  over  and  secured  to  the  ground  bj'  means  of 
galvanised  iron  pegs.  If  the  plants  are  in  good 
condition  new  shoots  soon  start  out  from  the  base, 
which  may  possibly  flower  in  the  autumn  and  be 
available  to  peg  down  another  year,  those  jjegged 
this  year  being  cut  away  in  September  or  the 
following  March.  I  prefer  September,  as  it  enables 
the  new  growths  to  mature  better.  It  may  be 
advisable  to  give  the  plants  a  rest  for  a  season 
after  they  have  been  pegged  for  two  or  three  j'ears. 
It  cannot  be  too  clearly  undeistood  that  one  year 
old  well-ripened  wood  produces  the  best  Roses, 
and  this  pegging  down  plan  induces  its  production 
to  a  larger  e.xtent  than  any  other  method  one  can 
adopt.  The  plants  must  be  liberally  fed  with 
liquid  manure  to  enable  them  to  support  the  extra 
demands  which  an  increased  crop  of  flowers  entails. 
Even  on  walls  the  growths  of  Roses  blossom  more 
profusely  if  spread  out  like  a  Peach  tree,  which 
corresponds  to  the  pegging  down  plan  of  bush  Roses. 
La  France  and  other  free  bloomers  are  a  great 
success  if  their  growths  are  spread  out  and  secured 
to  horizontal  wires  in  the  same  manner  as  many 
gardeners  adopt  with  Cactus  Dahlias.  Every  leaf 
can  obtain  air  and  sunlight,  and  the  grower  is 
rewarded  with  a  plentiful  crop  of 
iiealthy  blossoms.  Many  Roses  could 
be  used  as  edgings  to  Rose  borders 
by  pegging  them  down  every 
spring. 

The  monthly  Roses,  the  Polyauthas. 
and  some  of  the  dwarfer  Teas  are 
emineritl}'  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
When  a  growth  starts  up  and  it 
seems  out  of  place  tie  it  down.  Even 
the  lovely  Penzance  Briars  are 
amenable  to  this  treatment,  and 
appear  very  beautiful  when  in  bloom, 
and  when  the  latter  has  fallen 
there  remains  the  fragrant  foliage 
until  the  late  autumn.  In  addition 
to  the  varieties  named  above,  the 
following  are  specially  .suitable  for 
pegging  ;— 

Blairi  No.  2  Joiin  Hopper 

Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer     Coquette  des  Blanches 
Paul  Ricant  Mme.      L  a  u  r  e  1 1  e 

Mme.  Plantier.  Messimy 

Mme.  J.  Pereire  Gruss  au  Teplitz 

(leneral  Jaccpieminot        Fellenberg 
Gloire  de  Margottin  Safrano 

Marchioness  of  Lornc      Dr.  Rouges 
Duke  of  Teck  Monsieur  Desir 

Magna  Charta  Mme.  Marie  Lavallec 

Baronne  de  Maynard        Longworth  Rambler 
Mme.  Alfred  de  Rouge-     Robusta 

mont  Amosa 

Under  glass  market  growers  find  the  plan  of 
pegging  do\vn  a  very  profitable  one.  Such  kinds 
as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  W.  A.  Richardson,  (General 
Jacqueminot,  &c.,  planted  out  in  some  good  soil 
will  make  enormous  growths  during  the  summer, 
which  are  sure  to  ripen  well,  and  if  tied  down 
will  flower  most  abundantly  the  next  spring. 
After  flowering  some  of  the  growths  are  removed 
and  the  thin  spray  cut  out.  The  plants  will  then 
make  new  wood  for  another  season.  This  is  a 
much  better  plan  than  having  them  on  the  roof  to 
shaile  everything  else  in  the  house. 
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capable  of  |jroducing  it  in  a  healthy  state.  Many 
growers  atlupl  a  system  of  partially  pegging  down 
their  Roses.  Kinds  such  as  (irace  Darling  maj' 
have  one  or  two  of  the  growths  pegged  and  the 
remainder  grown  perpendicularly.  I  have  seen 
this  plan  adopted  successfully  with  (Uoire  de 
Dijon.  I  do  not  know  why  this  splendid  old  Rose 
should  nearly  always  be  relegated  to  the  broiling 
south  wall,  where  its  buds  are  prematurely  force<l 
into  bloom.  Grow  it  as  bushes,  adopt  this  partial 
system  of  pegging  down,  feed  it  well,  and  few 
Roses  surpass  it  in  beauty  and  fragrance  when 
in  its  half-open  globular  state.  Last  summer's 
growths   should    in    a)l    (•£>ses    be    pegged    ilown. 


AN   ARTIST'S    NOTE-BOOK. 


RICHARDIA     MELANOLEUCA. 

MOON'S  drawing  was  made 
from  a  plant  shown  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  by  ilessrs. 
Cutbusli  and  Son,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  t'alla  suttusa.  Heyond 
a  slight  dift'erence  in  size  there 
is  n(.)  distinction  between  it  and  the  black- 
thioated  Richardia  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull 
thirty  odd  years  ago.  It  has  the  habit  and 
ajipearance  of  li,  albo  niaculata,  but  is  readily 
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distinguished  by  its  shorter  leaf  stalks,  often  order  to  combine  them  rightly.  There  are,  I  absolutely  free  from  any  contact  with  lime,  and 
clothed  at  the  laase  with  setiferous  hairs,  its  notwithstanding,  a  great  number— indeed  the  the  results  he  has  obtained  are  so  conclusive 
broad  heart-shaped  rather  than  hastate  leaf  larger  number— of  mountain  plants  whose  dis-  as  to  prove  that  those  l)otanists  are  right 
blade,  ami  by  the  short,  open  character  of  the  tribution  is  general  and  which  do  equally  well  who  class  some  jilants  as  lovers  and  others  as 
straw-yellowspathe,  exposing  the  large  blotch  in  either  soil.  It  is  just  the.se,  of  all  the  plants  haters  of  lime,  and  others  again  as  friendly  or 
of  black-piurple  at  the  liasc'and  the  compara-   of  the  Alps,  that  submit  most  readily  to  culti-    as  ininiical  to  granite. 

tively  short  slender  spadix.  It  may  have  a  vation  and  that  have  long  been  established  in  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  large  range  of 
value  as  a  breeder,  but   it  has  little  or  none  as   gardens.  j  plants    require    that    the    soil    holding    their 

a  decorative  plant  compared  with  the  nobler  But  there  are  great  numbers  of  other  species  '  roots  and  the  water  with  which  they  are 
R.  Pentlandi,  fi.  olliottiana,  and  the  hand-  ,  which,  though  easy  to  grow  at  Geneva,  where  sprinkled  should  be  without  lime.  Dr.  Rosen- 
some  C'alla  ;ethioi)ica  —  R.  africana.  These  the  soil,  the  water,  and  the  stone  contain  lime,  stiehl,  who  has  studied  the  subject  deeply  from 
three  are  a  long  way  superior  to  all  other  are  bj- no  means  so  accommodating  in  the  west  the  cultural  ]ioint  of  view,  holds  the  following 
species  as  garden  plants.  W.  W.      i  of  France  or  in  the  parts  of  England  that  are   ojiinion. 

granitic  :  while  there  is  a  whole  range  of  other       The  juices  of  plants   are  acid;  these   acids, 

sjiecies  that  are  readily  grown  in  these  regions  '•  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  carbonate 

CARICA    PAPAYA.  and  that  we  cannot  per.suade  to  feel  at  home  in   of  lime  absorbed  by  the  ])lant,  beccraie  .saturated 

The  Papaw  Tree  is  a  native  i>f  South  America   our  lime-imjiregnated  garden.  !  and  neutralised.   There  are  formed  therefore  in 

and   the   West   Indies,   but   has   also    become        In    our    .lardin    Alpin    d'Acclimatation    we    the  plant  certain  salts  of  lime,  which  if  they  are 


thoroughly  naturalised  in  India, 
and  is  generally  known  as  the 
Pepita  Tree.  The  fruit  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  Pear,  is  the  size  of  a 
large  Cocoa-nut,  and  ripens  to  a 
pale  greenish  yellow  colour.  When 
cut  open  it  presents  a  tempting 
appearance,  resembling  that  of  a 
tine  orange-tleshed  Melon.  Though 
not  of  high  flavour  it  is  very  cool, 
refreshing,  and  agreeable  when 
eaten  as  a  fruit  with  sugar.  The 
tree  comes  into  flower  in  the  rainy 
season  in  India,  emitting  at  times 
a  fine  fragrance  all  round  from  the 
numerous  small  greenish  yellow 
blos.soms.  It  generally  produces  an 
immense  crop  of  fruit,  and  con- 
tinues blossoming  after  the  fruits 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  branch 
have  attained  to  a  great  size.  The 
fruit  is  in  season  during  the 
whole  of  the  cold  months  of  the 
vear. 

Plants  are  raised  from  seed  and 
are  of  very  rapid  growth,  rising  to 
a  height  of  8  feet  or  10  feet,  and 
coming  into  bearing  in  about  ten 
months.  In  the  earlier  period  of 
their  life  the  plants  have  a  jiretty 
Palm-like  ai)pearance,  but  on  grow- 
ing old  they  become  rather  un- 
sightly. The  flowers  with  male  and 
those  with  female  organs  are  borne 
on  distinct  plants,  therefore  among 
several  trees  some  will,  of  course, 
be  unproductive.  The  Pepita  fruit 
has  great  medicinal  properties, 
and  is  an  invaluable  help  to 
digestion.  It  is  therefore  regu- 
larly eaten  by  dyspeptics. 

M.  B.  t'. 


ALPINE    PLANTS    OF    THE 

LIMESTONE  AND  OF  THE 

GRANITE. 


soluble  in  water  can  circulate  in  its 
organism  ;  but  if  they  are  insoluble, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  channels  of 
circulation  become  choked  and 
nutrition  is  impeded.  Their  pre- 
sence therefore  is  a  mechanical 
impediment  to  the  well-being  of  the 
l)lant.  Dr.  Rosenstiehl  has  verified 
the  presence  of  such  acids  in  the 
lime-hating  jijants  he  has  examined, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the.se  plants, 
if  grown  in  soil  containing  lime,  will 
sooner  or  later  become  jwisoned. 
He  has  shown  me  in  his  garden 
examples  of  Sphagnum  and  Vac- 
cinium,  plants  essentially  lime- 
hating  and  granite-loving,  whose 
leaves  were  throwing  oiit  small 
calcareous  crystals  and  were  dying. 
All  plants,  however,  re([uire  lime  in 
a  certain  projiortion  for  the  building 
up  of  their  tissues,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  ashes  nf  even  the  mo.st  lime- 
hating  of  jiiants.  Each  species 
must  have  a  certain  amount,  but 
cannot  endure  too  strong  a  dose, 
and  on  these  a  little  too  much  acts 
as  poison.  The  careful  cultivator 
must  therefore  learn  exactly  how 
much  must  be  given  to  each  species. 
Dr.  Rosenstiehl,  whose  wonderful 
silicious  rockery  I  have  lately  seen 
and  admired  for  the  fourth  time, 
grows  Asplenium  germanicum  in 
soil  containing  0'293  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  earth 
in  which  Edelweiss  is  growing 
contains  a  great  deal  more.  This 
plant  Is,  as  is  well  known,  essen- 
tially lime-loving,  and  its  flower- 
bracts  are  just  so  much  more  white 
and  woolly  in  proportion  as  the  soil 
it  grows  in  is  rich  in  lime, 
have  endeavoured  to  make  certain  experiments  Here  is  a  list  of  the  principal  alpine  plants 
on  the  suliject  of  the  influence  of  lime  upon  that  need  one  or  other  of  the  two  soils 
alpine   plants,  but   we    have   been   unable   to   containing  respectively  either  lime  or  granite : 

frnllii/ir. 
Achillea  moschata 
Aconituni  septeu- 
Adenostj'lis  alpina 
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:  arrive    at    any    definite    conclusions   because,  |  Calcareous 

I  HE   flora  of  the  Alps    depends    in   a   much  i  unless    we    water    with    di.stilled     water,   we  j  ^pj^jUg^  atrala 
greater  degree  than  that  of  the  ))lains  on  the   cannot   ensure    its   being   chemically  pure,  as    \conitum  \nthora 
chemical  nature  of  the  soil.      We  know  that  I  even  the  rain  water  contains  particles  of  lime, 
from    the    point    of    view    of    chemistry    the  ]      One   of  my   friends,   Dr.  A.   Rosenstiehl,  a 
mountains  are  divided  into  two  main  cla.sses,  ^  .s^n'r/H?    in  chemistry  who  is  also  an  excellent 
namely,  the  calcareous  and  the  granitic,  other-  j  botanist,  has  gone  much  deejier  into  the  subject 
"'is^e  the  sedimentary  and  the  igneous.  than   we    have,   and,  thanks  to  a    .system    of 

All  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Alps  are  watering  with  distilled  water,  has  arrived  at 
eithei  of  limestone  or  of  granite.  The  vege-  some  excellent  results.  Dr.  Rosenstiehl  is  an 
tation  that  adorns  them  is  directly  subject  to  Alsatian  from  the  \'osges,  now  living  at 
their  influence,  and  hence  becomes  a  flora  either  Enghien,  near  Paris,  where  he  has  a  charming 
calcareous  or  silicious.  Thus,  also,  there  is  little  villa.  Love  of  his  native  country  has 
among  the  al]nne  plants  that  we  have  in  culti-  impelled  him  to  cultivate  at  Enghien  the  plants 
vation  some  that  desire  or  actually  require  that  in  his  youth  he  gathered  in  the  heart  of  Bi'aya  alpina 
lime,  ju.st  as  there  are  others  that  avoid  it  and  those  es.senually  silicious  mountains.  He  set ,  Campanula  thyrsoidea 
must  have  silica.     It  is  important  to  know  to   to  work  scientifically,  with  all   the   necessary}  ,,  cenisia 

yvhich  category  the  various    jilants  belong  in    cure  and  jn-ecaution,  keei)ing  his  granite  rock    Cephalaria  alpina 


Androsace  chamsejasme 
, ,  arachnoidea 

, ,  helvetica 

pubescens 
,,  villosa 

Anemone  alpina 

,,        narcissi  flora 

Pulsatilla 
,,        Hepatica 
Anthyllis  montana 
Artemisia  mutellina 


trionale 
Adenostyli.s  alHifroiis 
Androsace  carnea 
, ,  laetea 

,,  glacialis 

,,  imbricata 

,,  vitaliana 

Anemone  sulphurea 
,,  baldensis 

,,  montana 

,,  vernalis 

Arnica  montana 
Artemisia  glacialis 
Astrantia  minor 
Azalea  procumbens 
Braya  piimat'f'da 
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Ca/rareovi. 
Cyclamen  europa?uni 
Daphne  alpina 

, ,       Cneorum 
Dianthus  alpinus 
I  )raba  tomentosa 
l"]rica  carnea 
Krvngiuni  alpinum 
Krinus  alpinus 
( ientiana  alpina 

, ,        angust  if  olia 
, ,        Chisii 
„        ciliata 
,,        asclepiadea 
<  ieraniuni  aoonitifoliuni 
(41obularias 
(Jnaphalium    Leontopo- 

dium 
(iypsopbila  repens 
Lychnis  Flos-jovis 
Moehringia  muscosa 
Oxytropis  montana 
Papaver  alpinum 
Pi'imula  Auricula 
„        Clusiana 
,,        integrifolia 
,,        minima 
,,       spectabilis 
Ranunculus  alpestris 
, ,  Seguieri 

Rhododendron  hirsu- 

tuni 
Ribes  petra?um 
Saussurea  discolor 
Saxifraga  longifolia 
„  cassia 

,,  diapensioides 

,,  burseriana 

„  tombeanensis 

, ,  squarrosa 

,,  media 

,,  aretioides 

Senecio  abrotanifolius 

„        aurantiacus 
iSempervivum  dolomiti- 
cum 
„  hirtum 

„  Neilreichii 

„  Pittoni 

,,  tectorum 

Silene  acaulis 
,,      alpestris 
,,      Elizabetha; 
,,     vallesia 
Valeriana  saxatilis 
Viola  cenisia 


Ornnitic. 
Campanula  spicata 
„  excisa 

Daphne  petrsea 
, ,       striata 
Dianthus  glacialis 
Draba  frigida 
Ephedra  helvetica 
P^ritrichium  nanuni 
IJentiana  braclij'phylla 
,,        Kochiana 
.,        frigida 
,,        pneumonanthe 
, ,        pyrenaica 
(ieranium  argenteum 
(jlnaphalium  supinuni 
Linn;ea  borealis 
Lychnis  alpina 
Meum  athamantioum 
Oxytropis  campestris 
Papaver  rhitticum 
Phyteunia  lieniispliicii- 

cum 
Phyteuma  paucifloruni 
Primula  hirsuta 
„        glutinosa 
,,        wiilfeniana 
,,        Facchinii 
,,        longi  flora 
Ranunculus  crenatus 
,,  glacialis 

Rhododendron  ferru- 

gineuni 
Ribes  alpinum 
Saussurea  alpina 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon 
,,  Hirculus 

,,  Seguieri 

,,  moschata 

,,  aspera 

, ,  bryoides 

,,  ajugiefolia 

,,  exarata 

,,  retusa 

Senecio  uniHorus 

„        carniolicus 
Sempervivum  arachnoi- 

^leum 
Sempervivum  acumina- 
tum 
Sempervivum  debile 
,,  Gauflini 

,,  Wulfoni 

Silene  exscapa 
,,      rupestris 
„      pumilio 
„      quadrifida 
Vaccinium  uliginosum 
,,  oxycoccus 

Valeriana  celtica 

,,        Saliunca 
Veronica  fruticulosa 
Viola  comollia 
Feriin. 

Woodsia  hyperborea 

,,        ilvensis 
Blechnum  spicant 
AUosorus  crispus 
Asplenium  germanicum 
,,  septentrio- 

nale. 
This  list,  it  will  be  understood,  is  necessarily 
incomplete.  It  comprise.s  only  the  most 
characteristic  examples  of  the  species  special  to 
the  limestone  and  to  the  granite,  and  those 
which  we  have  actually  tried  and  proved, 
either  at  Geneva,  at  the  alpine  garden  of  the 
Linna?a  at  Bourg  St.  Piei're,  which  is  essen- 
tially granitic,  or  at  the  one  at  the  Eochers  de 
Naye  which  is  of  limestone.  The  names  of  the 
plants  are  so  placed  in  the  two  columns  tliat 
related  species  are  opposite  one  another,  so 
that  readers  may  see  at  a  glance  the  part  that  is 
played  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  lime. 

While  in  our  garden  on  the  Rochers  de  Naye 
above  Montreux,  which  is  essentially  calcareous, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  establisli   species 


Cystopteris  alpina 

, ,  montana 

Aspidiiim  Lonchitis 
Asplenium  Selovi 
,,  fontanum 

,,         viride 


purely  and  essentially  granitic,  in  that  of 
Bourg  St.  Pierre,  which  is  granitic,  we  are 
unable  to  cultivate  Primula  Auricula,  Cam- 
panula thyr.soides,  Oentiana  lutea,  ali)ina, 
angustifolia  and  Clusi,  Thlaspi  rotundifolium, 
and  many  other  calcareous  plants.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  nature  of  the  rock  has  a 
chemical  influence  quite  as  important  in  tlio 
economy  of  plant-life  as  that  physical  influence 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken  in  The 
fiARDEN  as  aftecting  plants  grown  in  walls 
(renemi.  H.   C'ORSLVON. 
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PINE-APPLE    CULTURE. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that 
Pine-apple  culture  in  the  British  Isles 
lias  during  recent  years  taken  a  retro- 
gressive step,  and  remarks  upon  it  are 
consequently  less  generally  interesting 
than  formerly,  owing  probably  to  tliis 
fruit  having  lieconie  plentiful  in  most  towns  through 
being  largely  imported  from  tropical  climates  and 
the  common  mistaken  idea  that  they  are  expensive 
and  difficult  to  cultivate.  I,  nevertheless,  venture 
to  write  a  brief  note  upon  the  subject.  Before, 
however,  referring  to  points  in  its  cultiu-e,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  flavour  of  imported  fruit 
does  not  compare  at  all  favourably  with  that  of  a 
well-grown  British  Pine,  especially  with  that  of  a 
fully-developed  Queen,  and,  if  only  for  this  reason, 
the  Pine  is  still  deserving  of  general  culture  in 
British  gardens.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to 
expense  and  skill  necessarily  required  to  grow  it 
to  perfection,  it  is  a  question  if  its  culture  incurs 
as  nuich  of  either  as  some  of  the  other  fruits  that 
require  the  protection  of  glass  and  are  commonly 
grown.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  other  fruit  of  this 
description  that  can  be  satisfactorily  managed  with 
less  frequent  attention  than  the  Pine. 

In  these  brief  notes  details  of  culture  cannot  be 
given,  and  I  will  simply  touch  upon  some  of  the 
most  important  points.  Chief  amongst  these  is  to 
secure  a  perfectly  clean  stock  of  sturdy  suckers  to 
commence  with,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
lodge some  insect  pests  which  the  Pine  is  subject 
to  when  once  they  have  gained  a  foothold,  the 
white  scale  and  the  mealy  bug  being  the  most 
troublesome.  Weakly,  drawn  suckers  or  plants 
that  have  been  subjected  to  high  temperatures  or 
unduly  shaded  should  also  be  avoided,  for  they 
rarely  produce  satisfactory  results.  As  a  compost 
a  turf}',  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  about  a  7-inch 
pot  of  bone-meal,  and  the  same  quantity  of  soot  to 
each  ban-ow-load  of  soil,  is  suitable  for  both  suckers 
and  plants.  Essential  points  to  be  considered  in 
potting  are  to  ensure  thorough  drainage,  to  use 
the  compost  in  a  tolerably  dry  state,  and  to  firmly 
ram  it  into  the  pots.  Strong  suckers  should  lie 
placed  in  pots  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  once 
their  roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
before  they  become  pot-bound,  they  should  be 
shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots,  which  should  be 
12  inches  in  diameter. 

In  plunging  the  plants  in  their  beds  crowding 
must  be  strictly  guarded  against,  as  it  causes  a 
drawn,  weakly  growth,  which  is  fatal  to  success. 
Suckers  should,  therefore,  be  placed  not  closer 
than  IS  inches,  and  fruiting  plants  '2  feet  asunder, 
and  the  plunging  material,  for  which  purpose 
decayed  leaves  placed  over  hot- water  pipes  are 
very  suitable,  should  be  made  quite  firm  around 
and  beneath  the  pots  and  lie  preserved  moist,  and 
in  the  required  state  of  temperature,  viz.,  from 
7.5°  to  80°  in  winter  while  the  plants  are  resting, 
and  85°  during  the  growing  and  fruiting  seasons. 
With  respect  to  shading,  much  depends  upon  the 
construction  of  the  structure  the  plants  are  placed 
in,  but  in  any  case  the  most  powerful  sunshine 
should  be  but  slightly  subdued,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  covering  of  thin  tiffany  during  the 
brightest  part  of  the  day  is  all  that  is  ne  pessary. 
It  has  been  asked  how  often  Pines  should  be 
watered,   but  definite  instructions  cannot  be  laid 


down  for  this,  so  nuich  depending  upon  weather, 
&c.,  but  anyone  accustomed  to  watering  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  plants  will  know  by  the  Pine"s 
character  of  growth  that  a  wet,  pasty  soil  would 
not  suit  its  requirements.  At  the  same  time,  it 
resents  a  parched  soil.  The  best  mode  to  adopt  is 
tc  let  the  compost  become  tolerably  dr}',  and  then 
to  afford  a  thorough  soaking  of  tepid  water. 
Newly-potted  suckers  or  plants  are  much  injured 
if  over-watered,  and  in  this  matter  need  care. 

(Genuine  Peruvian  guano  is  an  excellent  stimulai.t 
for  the  Pine,  and  should  be  used  in  a  dissolved 
state  and  in  sufficient  (juantity  to  well  stain  the 
water  each  time  any  plants  that  have  made  satis- 
factory root  progress  are  watered.  Atmospheric 
moisture  and  the  temperature  must  be  regulated 
by  external  conditions  during  the  growing  season, 
when  the  night  temperature  should  be  kept  at 
from  70"  to  75",  that  for  the  day  reaching  as 
much  as  00°,  or  even  more,  with  sun  -  heat.  A 
moist  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  and  careful 
ventilation  be  afforded,  but  in  the  resting  period, 
the  night  temperature  should  be  55°,  and  in 
very  cold  weather  as  low  as  50°,  that  for  the  da^ 
ranging  from  55"  to  60°.  Very  little  atmospheric 
moisture  will  be  needed.  Thos.  Coomber. 

[Mr.  Coomher  recently  evhihited  a  gronp  o/ 
■^p/eudid  s/ierlmen^.  — Ed. ] 

SHOULD  FRUIT  TREES   BE  PRUNED? 

This  is  an  old  subject.  The  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd 
held  very  strong  views  as  to  the  folly  and  waste  of 
time  in  pruning.  The  Oak,  he  said,  required  no 
pruning,  then  why  should  the  Apple  or  the  Pear  ? 
He  further  propounded  the  idea  that  instead  of 
cutting  out  or  shortening  young  shoots,  weights 
should  be  attached  to  them  to  check  the  flow  of 
sap  and  increase  fertiliti',  but  the  idea  was  not 
taken  up  by  growers  except  when  in  a  merry- 
making mood  ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  never  taken 
seriously.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  tendenc}-  in 
the  human  mind  when  any  particular  idea  has  been 
carried  too  far  to  rush  oft'  to  the  other  extreme. 
No  one  who  has  had  opportunities  of  going  about 
the  country  but  has  seen  man}'  instances  of  over- 
pruning  where  real  harm  has  been  done.  Probably 
in  such  cases  less  harm  would  have  been  done  if 
the  trees  had  not  been  pruned  at  all.  As  the 
amount  of  pruning  required  in  an  orchard  of 
standard  trees  on  a  free  stock  is  not  much,  if  it  is 
done  just  at  the  right  time,  I  think  the  advocates 
of  leaving  trees  altogether  unpruned  will  not  make 
many  converts  among  practical  growers.  It  started 
right  an  orchard  of  young  trees  may  go  on  for  years 
without  anything  being  done,  but  there  conies  a 
time  wlieii  overcrowding  manifests  itself,  and  the 
evil  of  not  thinking  a  little  earlier  is  conspicuous. 
I  know  some  parts  of  Worcestershire  and  neigh- 
bouring counties  fairly  well,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  orchards  that  would  form  a  useful 
object-lesson  to  the  non-pruner.  All  the  pruning 
required  by  a  standard,  or  any  other  free-growing 
tree  which  has  plenty  of  room,  is  Just  merely 
taking  out  a  small  branch  or  two  where  much 
crowded,  or  where  two  branches  are  crossing  each 
other,  and  being  continually  rubbed  together  by 
the  action  of  the  wind.  Work  of  this  kind  is  best 
done  when  the  branches  are  young.  Our  rule  is 
to  look  over  standard  trees  annually  and  take  out 
a  branch  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  crowd.  No 
shortening  is  done.  I  have  no  doubt  a  good  deal 
of  harm  lias  been  done  by  too  much  pruning,  but  a 
sensible  gardener  or  fruit  grower  would  not  run  oft 
to  the  opposite  extreme  on  that  account. 

E.  HonoAV. 


ROSES     IN     THE     SOUTH-VirEST 

OF    SCOTLAND. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  peculiarl}'  favourable 
to  Rose  cultivation.  During  the  winter  severe 
frost  is  a  rare  visitor  ;  it  seldom  remains  with  us 
for  any  length  of  time  :  it  is  not  often,  therefore, 
that  the  most  delicate  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses  suffer 
much.  We  have  also  the  mitigation  of  the  genial 
(Julf  Stream.  The  soil  is  also  of  a  character 
suitable  to  effective  Rose  culture,  being  for  the 
most  part  either  loam  or  rich  clay.    Messrs.  Thomas 
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Smith  and  Sons,  of  Stranraer,  who  have  a  reputa- 
tion as  Rose  cultivators  and  exhibitors,  and  who 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  near  neighbours  of 
mine,  tell  me  that  in  their  nurseries  manurial 
applications  are  not  re(|uired,  unless  perhaps 
occasionally  before  an  exhibition  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  flowers  and  the  deepening  of  their 
hues.  Though  my  soil  is  also  favourable,  it  is  of 
a  lighter  and  drier  nature  than  theirs  ;  I  therefore 


Adam  and  Eve  excluded  from  ray  special  Garden 
of  Eden,  when  many  Roses  of  equal  beauty, 
belonging  to  the  Tea  and  Noisette  sections,  such 
as  L'Idt-al,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet, 
Beaute  Inconstante,  and  William  Allen  Richardson 
(justly  celebrated  for  its  beauty  in  bud  form  or 
even  when  half-blown)  flower  every  season  with 
charming  eft'eet.  The  China  and  Polyantha  Roses 
are  equally  ettecti\  e,  especially  such  representatives 


go  upon  the  opposite  principle,  and  give  my  Roses  |  as  Mme.  Lavirette  Messimy,  Hermosa,  Perle  d"0 
frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure.  I  also  i  (iloire  des  Polyanthas  (Guillot),  and  Anna  Marie  de 
endeavour  to  keep  the  earth  around  them  well  j  Monlravel,  which  produces  its  pure  white  miniature 
pulverised — what  is  usuallj'  termed  "  friable" — to  flowers  in  large  clusters,  and  has  a  most  attractive, 
prevent  too  rapid  evaporation.  Roses,  like  Lilies,  Violet-like  fragrance.  The  Moss  Roses  also  succeed 
are  great  lovers  of  moisture,  and  they  must  not  be  !  well    in   our    Scottish    gaidais  ;   among   these  the 

finest  are  tlie  White 
Perpetual  Moss,  which 
is  verj'  vigorous  in 
gro>vth  and  tiorally 
effusive ;  the  highly 
interesting  Crested 
Moss,  originally  dis- 
covered in  a  convent 
in  Switzerland,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  wall  ;  the 
graceful  White  Bath,  a 
native  of  England:  and 
Blanche  iMoreau,  the 
most  beautiful  of  them 
all.  Verj'  fascinating 
also  are  the  Austrian 
and  Persian  Briar 
Roses,  of  most  traji- 
silory  loveliness,  and 
the  exquisitely  odorous 
and  delicately  -  tinted 
hybriils  raised  by  the 
late  Lord  Penzance. 

Bouibon  Roses  are 
best  represented  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  by 
tlie  nobly  endowed  .Mrs. 
Paul,  and  the  hardly 
less  cMimmanding  Mme. 
Isaac  Perii-re.  Of  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals  the  most 
successful  are  those 
richlv  decorative  crim- 
son Roses,  Oukc  of 
ICd  in  burgh,  Charles 
Lcfebvre,  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams (much  finer  and 
more  reliable  in  autunni 
than  in  s  u  m  m  e  i- ) , 
Beauty  of  Waltham, 
anil  Captain  Hayward  ; 
the  grandest  of  the 
])inksare  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford  and  Mrs. 
■lolui  Laing.  Of  almost 
pure  white  the  f7(Vt  are 
Margaret  Dickson, 
Marchioness  of  London - 
ilerry,  and  Merveille 
de  Lj'on. 

Among  the  Tea  Roses 
and  their  hybrids  the 
following  by  reason  of 
their  achievements  in 
Scotland  may  be  spe- 
cially eulogised  :  Sou- 
venir d'un  .-Vmi  and 
its    lovely    white    deri- 

neglected  in  this  special  .lirection.  Their  vitality  ,  S.  A.  PrnRc.  Anna  Olivier! 'Mme.'  dt^  WaUeville*: 
and  productiveness  depend  largely  upon  how  much  Mme.  Lambard,  Catherine  .Mcrmet,  Hon.  Edith 
nLVr./f'',"','!  ,r',':,"'^'SL''"-r  '^'*'?'  '""'''<-  "-'^^    li*«""l.  <'>a>-a  Watson,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  La 
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neglects  watering  his  Roses  during  dry  and  sunny 
weather  need  not  expect  gratifying  results. 

The  only  Roses  that  are  not  successful  in  the 
south -western  counties  of  Scotlaml  are  a  few  of 
the  more  exacting  Noisettes,  such  as  Marcchal 
Niel  and  Cloth  of  (iold.  I  have  occasionally  had 
a  bloom  from  the  former  capricious  variety  worthy 
of  inspection  when  grown  on  a  sheltered  and  wai  lii 
south  wall;  but  that  has  been  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  In  a  similar  situation  I  n;ade  a  great 
eflort  to  flower  Cloth  cf  (iuld,  but  all  my  efl'oHs 
pioved  utterly  unavailing;    it  was  ihcii'foie  like 


France,     Caroline    Tcstout,     White    Lady,    (irace 
Darling,  and  (iloire  Lyonnaise. 

Sliaiiriicr.  David  R.   Wii.u.4Mson. 


BORDERS  OF  HARDY  FLOW^ERS. 

TiiK  ac(i)iii|iunyiiig  illtistratiuii  needs  no 
desciijitioii.  It  ie)iresents  a  simple  border  of 
hardy  dowers  in  suiimier,  and  the  good  effect 
of  allowing  tlie  various  things  to  develop  in 
their  own  natural  \vav  is  well  shown. 


M' 


NDOOR    GARDEN. 

MlONONETTE. 

KiNONETTE  is  a  general  favourite, 
and  a  suppl}-  during  the  winter  and 
spring  is  exceptionally  grateful.  Pot- 
grown  Mignonette,  too,  certainly 
smells  sweeter  than  that  of  the 
border,  unless  the  latter  can  be 
caught  at  a  time  when  the  air  is  thoroughlj'  drj'. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  for  sowing  for  the 
winter  supply,  and  the  question  of  dates  is  with 
this  plant  a  rather  serious  matter.  If  sown  earlier 
the  plants  get  into  a  hard  and  stunted  condition, 
and  later  sowings  do  not  throw  up  good  spikes 
until  the  spring.  I  prefer  to  sow  in  the  flowering 
pots,  though  this  necessitates  much  care  in 
watering,  but  this  care  is  well  repaid,  as 
Mignonette  is  impatient  of  root  disturbance.  Six- 
inch  pots,  and  even  5-inch,  will  grow  useful 
material  for  winter  work.  The  pots  should  be 
almost  filled  with  a  mixture  in  which  good  \ellow 
loam  is  the  greatest  factor.  Two-thirds  of  this  to 
one-sixth  each  of  decomposed  cow  manure  and  lime 
rubble  makes  an  ideal  compost  for  the  plants.  On 
no  account  should  the  lime  be  omitted,  as 
Mignonette  is  a  great  lover  of  lime  and  cannot 
exist  without  it.  Sow  sufficient  seed  to  allow  for 
thinning  without  being  extravagant.  Cover  with 
a  little  fine  soil,  and  place  the  pots  for  the  present 
in  a  cold  frame.  Thin  early  and  gradually,  leaving 
a  single  plant  in  a  .5-inch  and  three  in  a  6-inch  pot. 
These  plants  should  be  stiijjped  once  as  soon  as 
ready,  and  will  then  break  into  sufficient  growths 
to  fill  the  space  allowed.  The  best  strains  I  know 
for  this  purpose  are  the  old  (iarra way's  White, 
Machet,  and  Carter's  Crimson  tiiant,  "the  latter 
being  a  fine  selection,  which  throws  large  and 
attractive  heads  or  .spikes  of  flower. 

H.^KDY  Plants  for  Pots. 
Of  late  years  the  value  of  main'  herbaceous 
plants,  generall3'  grown  only  for  the  hardy  borders, 
has  been  recognised  for  the  greenhouse.  Probably 
the  most  useful  of  these  are  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  cuttings  of  which  if  taken  ofl'now  from  the 
tops  of  the  growing  shoots  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  that  Clirysanthenunn  cuttings  are  treated 
make  splendid  pot  plants.  Three  or  four  cuttings 
should  be  put  in  a  pot,  and,  when  rooted,  potted- 
on  into  handy-sized  pots  for  whatever  purpo.=e 
required.  The  parent  plants  do  not  suB'er,  and  are 
none  the  less  free-flowering  for  being  robbed  of 
their  leading  shoots  ;  indeed,  they  gain  somewhat 
through  the  dwarfer  habit  it  gives  them.  The 
plants  suited  for  this  purpose  are  not  limited  to  the 
.Aster  tribe,  for  nearly  all  the  autumn-flowering 
composites  are  eligible  for  treating  in  this  way. 
Cape  Pelaroonu'.ms. 
These  will  be  passing  out  of  flower.  The  water 
supply  should  be  reduced,  and  the  plants  expo.sed 
outdoors  in  full  sun,  but  sheltered  from  heavy 
rains  if  a  frame  can  be  given  them.  As  the  growth 
ripens  they  may  be  cut  back  close  to  where  pruned 
last  year.  Cuttings  of  any  sorts  intended  to  be 
increased  may  now  be  put  in.  .1.  C.  Tai.lack. 
Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Routine  Work. 
With  considerable  rainfall  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  planting  of  autumn  and  winter  crops 
will  have  been  facilitated,  but  it  often  happens  that 
crops  cannot  be  cleared  sutficiently  early  to  admit 
of  planting  at  the  right  moment.  '  I  wo'iild  advise 
thinning  of  seed  beds  or  transplanting  late  sown 
plants  .so  that  the  seedlings  do  not  sutt'er.  Such 
plants  as  Coleworts  may  be  planted  out  quite  small, 
as  these  soon  make  headway  when  placed  in  their 
permanent  quarters.  Land  should  be  prepared 
for  winter  Spinach,  which,  if  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  go  wrong,  it  is  essential  to  dress  the 
soil  thoroughly  with  lime,  soot,  or  burnt  refuse. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  advise  an  open 
position,  as  the  latter  promotes  a  sturdy  growth. 
Asparagus     should     now     be     fed     freely ;    there 
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is  no  better  time,  and  liquid  manure  is  one  of  the 
best  possible  foods.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  apply 
salt  if  the  weather  is  showery  :  it  is  soon  absorbed. 
Weeds  will  be  difficult  to  keep  down,  needing  more 
labour,  but  it  will  be  better  to  do  this  now  than  to 
allow  seedling,  as  they  increase  so  rapidly.  Hoeing 
out  large  weeds  is  not  very  successful ;  they  must 
be  cleared  from  the  soil.  Lettuces  and  Endives 
should  be  transplanted  when  large  enough  to  handle. 
Sow  more  seed  for  early  autumn  supplies,  also 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  make  anothei'  sowing 
of  an  Eai-ly  Cabbage ;  this  latter  will  be  most  valu- 
able for  a  succession  crop. 

Frenuh  Bean.s. 
I  have  always  found  a  good  sowing  of  dwarf 
Beans  made  at  the  end  of  July  valuable  for  autunni 
supplies,  as  this  lot  of  plants,  sown  on  a  border 
where  protection  can  beaHbrded,  ma}' be  kept  good 
quite  late  in  the  season.  I  am  aware  that  the 
plants  once  frosted  fail,  but  it  often  happens  we 
gel  a  touch  of  frost  early  and  weeks  after  quite  tine 
weather,  so  that  by  timely'  covering  oi"  protection 
the  pods  first  formed  will  continue  to  grow  and 
give  quite  a  late  supply.  In  our  own  case  we  sow 
under  a  south  or  west  wall,  and  a  plot  just  cleared 
of  early  Potatoes  will  do  well.  It  is  best  to  sow 
thinly,  or  to  thin  the  plants  early,  as  b\'  so  doing  a 
much  better  plant  is  secured,  and  a  sturdy  plant  is 
not  so  soon  affected  by  climatic  changes.  A  dwaif 
\ariet3'  isalso  more  useful,  as  theseplantsgive  a  heavy 
return,  and  more  can  be  grown  in  a  small  space,  if 
spare  sashlights  can  lie  utilised  for  covering  in 
two  months'  time  the  crop  is  assured  ;  at  the  same 
lime  any  temporary  shelter  at  night  will  save  the 
crop.  We  relj'  upon  the  Syon  House  for  late 
supplies,  though  such  kinds  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
the  stronger  Veitch's  Progress  are  equally  good. 
]f  the  soil  is  poor  previous  to  sowing  incorporate 
some  quick-acling  fertiliser,  and  in  light  soils  sow 
in  deep  drills,  .so  that  moisture  may  be  given  in  dry 
weather. 

S.\LADS 

are  important  in  all  gardens  of  any  size,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  having  an  ample  supply  of  green 
salads  from  now  till  Christmas.  In  a  recent  note  I 
spoke  of  Endive  as  an  important  plant  in  the  salad 
supply.  Now  is  a  good  lime  to  plant  out  Lettuce 
for  early  autumn  use,  and  we  utilise  the  late 
Celery  ridges  for  this  purpose,  as  the  crop  is 
cleared  before  the  soil  is  needed  for  moulding  up 
the  Celery.  In  addition  to  planting,  July  is  a  good 
month  to  sow  in  (juantity  for  the  suppl_y  from 
August  to  October  ;  there  is  no  lack  of  good 
varieties,  and  the  advantage  of  .sowing  now  is  that, 
if  the  plants  arc  nearly  full  grown,  by  lifting  in 
(Jctobcr  they  will  last  in  cold  frames  well  into 
December,  thus  saving  the  later  .sown  for  spriiig 
supplies.  For  present  sowing  Lee's  Hardy  Green 
and  the  New  York  are  fine  types,  at  the  same  time 
such  old  favourites  as  All  "the  Year  Round  and 
Brown  Dutch  are  difficult  to  beat.  In  the  Cos 
varieties  Sutton's  Intermediate  and  Champion 
Brown  are  e.xcellent  autumn  varieties. 

G.  Wythes. 
Si/OH  House  Gardenti,  Brentford. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Apfi.ks. 
It  is  quite  as  advantageous  to  thin  out  Apples,  as 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  whether  they  are  intended  for 
exhibition  or  ordinary  use.  When  fruit  is  thinned 
according  to  the  size  it  attains  when  i-ead^-  to  be 
gathered,  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  superior 
([uality  at  the  time  of  gathering,  and  well-grown 
fruit  keeps  better  than  that  of  poorer  quality. 
Thinning  should  be  done  forthwith.,  takin'.'  off  the 
smaller  and  leaving  the  larger  fruits  for  llie  crop. 
Apple  trees  trained  horizontally  or  as  cortlons 
must  be  summer-pruned,  and  generally  they  are 
?iot  so  amenable  to  close  pruning  as  are  Pears. 

Apples  for  cooking  purposes  are  in  demand  as 
early  as  they  can  be  had,  and  among  the  varieties 
that  are  fit  for  the;  purpose  as  soon  as  they  have 
grown  to  a  size  for  peeling  are  Mank's  Coillin, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Snffield,  and  Early  Julian. 
These  varieties  must  not  be  thinned  in  "the  usual 
way,  this  being  best  done  by  gathering  the  largest 
fruits. 


Plums. 

When  Strawberries  are  all  gathered  and  nets  can 
be  spared  from  them,  they  may  be  transferred  to 
Plum  trees  of  that  useful  variety  Rivers'  Early 
Prolific,  which  are  good  for  dessert  if  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  trees  until  thoroughly  ripe,  as  well  as 
being  of  the  finest  flavour  when"  cooked.  If  not 
netted,  blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  them. 

SUMMKR  Pruni.\<;  ok  Pear  Trkes. 
The  latter  part  of  this  month  and  the  beginning 
of  next  is  a  suitable  time  for  doing  this  work,  for 
the  good  of  developing  fruit  buds,  and  admitting 
sun  and  air  to  the  fruit.  The  work  can  be  expedi- 
tiously done  with  ne'caleurt.  Foi-  the  formation  of 
spurs  cut  back  side  growths  to  the  third  or  fourth 
leaf,  and  leading  growths  of  pyramid  and  bush 
trees  to  9  inches  to  12  inches.  Leave  leading 
shoots  their  full  length  on  branches  of  horizontally- 
trained  trees,  whether  growing  against  a  wall  or 
otherwise,  and  at  the  same  time  nail  or  tie  to  keep 
them  in  position,  and  by  ihe  same  means,  on  this 
shaped  tree,  fix  shoots  to  form  branches,  being 
particular  to  fix  them  the  same  distance  apart  as 
those  previously  laid  in.  Ten  inches  to  12  inches 
is  a  suitable  distance  apart  for  branches.  Gne  pair 
of  branches  is  all  that  should  be  laid  in  in  one  year, 
and  also  a  leading  shoot,  which  should  have  started 
from  the  first  eye  abox'e  these  shoots. 

Pear  Doyenne  d'Ele  must  be  protected  with  nets 
from  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  they  should  be 
fixed  over  Ihem  in  good  time.  It  is"  a  delicious 
little  Pear,  and  to  have  it  in  its  best  condition  it 
should  hang  on  the  tree  until  it  begins  to  change 
colour,  when  it  should  be  gathered  and  sent  to 
table.  It  is  in  season  in  the  last  days  of  July  and 
early  in  August. 

Cherries, 
being  fruits  that  hang  some  time  on  the  trees  after 
Ihey  are  ripe,  may  be  sparingly  used  while  Straw- 
berries and  Raspberries  are  in  season.  After  this 
they  will  be  of  more  value,  and  to  prolong  their 
season  as  mucli  as  possible  care  should  be  exercised 
in  using  the  earliest  first,  and  leaving  such  varieties 
to  the  last  as  Bigarreau  Napoleon  and  Florence, 
which  are  excellent  for  late  supplies.  Morello 
Cherries,  though  they  are  of  sharp  flavour,  are 
favourites  with  birds,  so  that  nets  must  be  fixed 
over  them  lieforc  Ihey  begin  to  ripen,  but  before 
doing  so  examine  them  to  make  sure  whether  black 
aphis  is  present  on  them  or  not.  If  there  is  the 
smallest  sign  of  it,  dress  with  insecticide. 

(i.  Norman. 
7Vie  Unrden.-i,  Hullicld  Hoii^e,  J/erls. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
The  Watkk  and  Boo  Garden. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  especially  this  should 
form  one  of  tlie  most  delightful  and  refreshing 
portions  of  the  pleasure  garden,  for  even  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  days  the  water 
planls  will  be  in  perfection,  and  a  well-formed 
collection,  when  circumstances  will  permit,  should 
most  certainly  be  cultivated.  The  numerous  kinds 
of  Nymphitas  in  so  many  shades  of  coloui-,  a 
number  of  which  can  now  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  are  a  splendid  addition  to  our  list 
of  water  plants.  These  are  easily  established,  and 
may  be  planted  any  time  during  the  summer 
nionths.  The  young  plants  should  be  placed  in 
sinall  punnets,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  and 
placed  in  water  about  a  foot  in  depth.  When  they 
become  established,  place  them  in  larger  baskets, 
and  make  secure  in  the  position  in  which  they  are 
to  remain,  and  the  following  season  these  should 
make  a  fine  display.  The  depth  of  water  in  which 
they  .succeed  best  is  from  2  feet  to  3  feet,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  variety. 

The  various  kinds  of  pond  weeds  must  not  be 
allowed  to  infest  them.  Water  rats  nuist  be  kepi 
down,  and  too  many  water  fowls  must  not  be 
allowed.  We  find  "that  the  Lilies  do  equally 
well  on  a  concrete  boltom  if  suitable  pockets  arc 
built  up  with  brick  burrs,  allowing  2  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  this  way,  of  course,  it  is  more 
easy  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds.  Villarsia 
nyinplueoidcs  and  V.  lucanosa  are  also  charming 
water  plants,  but  must  be  kept  within  bounds,  as 


they  spread  rapidly.  Many,  indeed,  are  the 
various  subjects  suitable  for  furnishing  the  margins 
of  the  water,  a  few  of  which  are  'I'ypha  latifolia 
and  angustifolia  ;  the  latter  is  in  every  way  far 
superior  to  the  connnon  one.  The  sweet  scented 
rush,  Acorus  Calamus,  Cyperus  of  sorts,  Longus 
and  alternifolius  are  very  good,  Carex  Morrowi, 
Gunnera  manicata,  and  scabra.  1'he  giant  water 
dock  is  invaluable  for  its  deeply  coloured  foliage. 
The  arrow-heads  Sagittaria  sagittiefolia  and 
japonica  fl.pl.,  Mcnyanthes  trifoliata  (the  bog- 
bean),  Calla  palustris  (the  water  Arum),  Orontium 
aquaticum  (water  club),  and  many  of  the  Iris, 
especially  Iris  Kicmpferi,  but  these  ought  not  to 
be  planted  too  near  the  water's  edge.  I  find  that 
they  do  best  about  15  inches  away.  All  kinds  of 
Spineas  and  many  other  things  are  quite  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
stronger  kinds  do  not  overgrow  and  spoil  the 
weaker  ones.  During  the  winter  months  the  foliage 
of  the  rushes,  &c.,  is  of  much  beauty,  and  should 
not  be  cut  down  until  the  young  shoots  begin  to 
grow  ;  it  also  forms  splendid  shelter  for  our  water- 
loving  birds. 

Profauatinc. 

The  time  of  year  will  quickly  come  round  for 
this  operation,  and  many  of  our. summer  bedding 
plants  strike  much  more  readily  dnring  the  end  of 
July  than  later  on.  Alternantheras,  Coleuses, 
Alyssum,  Mesembiyanthenninis,  Fuchsias  and 
Iresines  will  then  strike  most  readily  if  kept 
damped  and  shaded  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the  stock 
plants  will  then  become  thoroughly  matured  before 
autuuni,  and  will  pass  through  tliC  winter  n  ore 
more  easily. 

The  vaiiegated  oak-leaf  (icianium.  Lad\'  Ply- 
mouth, a  most  troublesome  thing  lo  root  later  on, 
will  strike  most  readily  in  the  open  during  .July. 
All  tricoloured  and  bi-onze  Pelargoniums  are  best 
struck  as  early  as  possible  after  this  date. 

E,  Beckett. 

Ahluihaiii  House  Gardens,  Elslrte,  Htrt-i. 


ORCHIDS. 

TitE  present  season  has  been  most  favom-ablc  for 
seedling  Orchids,  especially  so  the  more  rapid 
growing  sorts,  such  as  Cypripediums.  I  find  that 
most  of  the  seedlings  which  were  taken  from  their 
seed  puts  last  3'ear  need  attention,  and  as  they  aie 
rooting  freely  they  will  be  benefited  by  more  pot 
room.  I  do  not  advocate  repotting  Orchids 
generally  during  the  usually  hot  nionths  of  July 
aTid  August,  but  the  exceptionally  moist  season  is 
favourable,  and  as  tlie  plants  arc  rooting  earlier 
llian  usual  no  harm  should  be  experienced.  With 
due  regard  to  protection  from  direct  sunlight  and 
careful  treatment  as  regards  moisture,  both  in  the 
atmosphere  and  at  the  roots,  little  difficulty  sliould 
be  anticipated.  When  seedling  Cypripediums  have 
grown  sufficientls'  laigc  to  require  siiifting  out  of 
2i-inch  pots,  the}-  will  then  need  a  libcial  amount 
of  room,  for  being  generally  large  rooting  and  gross 
feeding  plants,  they  arc  benefited  by  plenty  of  root 
room,  far  more  than  is  the  case  with  other  species 
of  Orchids.  The  drainage  should  be  clean  and 
ample,  ^^'here  the  plants  have  become  rooted  to 
the  old  pot  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to 
detach  them  without  injur\',  I  find  it  liest  to  care- 
fully remove  as  niucli  as  possible  of  the  old  potting 
compost  and  drainage,  and  then  with  discretion 
break  the  pot  in  such  a  manner  thai  the  ])lant  maj' 
be  conveniently  repotted  into  the  desired  size  pot. 
Where  this  is  done,  first  cover  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  with  a  good  size  piece  of  crock,  then  place 
the  roots  .and  broken  pot  in  position  and  fill  in  the 
remaining  space  with  clean  potsherds  and  the 
potting  compost,  which  should  consist  of  two  parts 
chopped  sphagnum  moss  to  one  of  fibrous  peat.  To 
this  m.ay  be  added  a  liberal  supply  of  rough  sanil. 
The  plants  should  be  thoroughly  watered  with  soft 
rain  water,  pouretl  thi'ough  a  coarse  rose  on  the 
water  can.  Rain  water  is  essential  for  seedling 
t)rchi(.ls.  If  it  becomes  necessary'  lo  I'csorl  to  the  use 
of  hard  water,  the  moss  quickly  dies,  and  the  decay, 
which  soon  follows,  necessitates  repotting  to  protect 
the  young  roots  from  destruction  in  the  unsuitable 
and  sour  condition  of  the  potting  matei-ial. 

Seedling   Cymbideums    connncnce   rooting    in   a 
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\-ery  .small  stage  almost  immediately  after  the  seed 
leaf  is  formed.  The  seeds  generally  germinate 
more  (luicklj- around  the  outsides  of  the  seed  pans, 
where  thej*  will  be  benefited  b^'  early  potting.  It 
is  best  to  leave  this  until  the  roots  make  their 
appearance,  they  then  (juickh'  estal)lish  themselves 
in  the  fresh  material.  The  compost  I  find  best  for 
these  is  sphagnum  moss  and  peat  in  eipial  portions. 
To  tliis  may  be  added  a  few  partl3'  decayed  (3ak 
leaves  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  rough  sand  or 
tinelj-  broken  crocks.  Cattleya  seedlings,  from 
seed  that  was  sown  in  the  early  spring,  are  now 
commencing  to  emit  their  first  root.  I  like  to 
pot  these  off"  into  small  pots  as  early  as  possible. 
1  find  that  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed  pans 
the  amount  of  material  is  too  great  for  the  tiny 
plants,  and  causes  many  to  die  off'  during  the 
winter.  The  small  seedling  pots  used  are  not 
mucli  larger  than  2  inches.  They  are  crocked  to 
two  thirds  their  depth,  the  potting  compost 
consisting  of  chopped  sphagnum,  peat,  and  silver 
sand.  These  will  require  consideral>le  care  in 
handling  as  the  tender  growth  and  roots  are  easilj' 
damaged.  Water  with  a  fine  rose  on  the  water 
pot,  using  the  water  slightly  chilled.  Watering 
nuist  also  be  done  with  discretion,  for  while  in  an 
active  state  small  seedlings  should  not  Ije  allowed 
to  remain  dry  for  any  length  of  time.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  over  watering.  Keep  the 
plants  near  the  roof  glass,  and  carefully  protect 
from  the  scorching  raj's  of  the  sun.  Always  watch 
for  insect  posts.  H.  J.  Chapmax. 


FLO\VERS    BY    THE    W^ATER 
MARGIN, 

Of  all  water  flowers  the  Nymphaeas  are  the 
most  beautiful,  but  by  the  margin  of  the  stream 
or  lake  a  world  of  fascinating  plants,  rarely 
seen  even  where  opportunities  exi.st  for  their 
culture,  may  be  grown.  As  our  illustration 
show.s,  Iris  K;fmi)feri,  the  Iris  of  sunny  .Japan, 
makes  trails  of  colour  in  ilr.  G.  F.  Wilson's 
garden  at  Wisley,  and  at  this  time  a  thousand 
spikes  hold  i\\>  tliose  flattened,  varied  coloured 
blooms  which  are  sometimes  pure  white,  of  a 
self  colour,  or  curiously  mottled  and  blotched. 
Mr.  Wilson  plants  this  Iris  at  the  edge  of  the 
ponds  and  in  wide  ditches.  Some  are  in  a  wet 
bog,  wliere  the  leaves  are  very  strong,  but  the 
flowers  no  larger  than  those  of  plants  in  drier 
soils.  Several  beds  are  in  shade,  but  this  Iris 
blooms  poorly  there  ;  it  likes  full  sun. 

Mr.  W'ilson  raises  his  own  plants,  keeping 
the  seed-pods  until  March.  Then  the  seeds 
are  taken  out,  sown  in  the  open,  and  the 
seedlings  transplanted  from  the  seed-beds  to 
the  positions  they  are  to  adorn. 

From  the  early  spring,  when  the  Kingcups 
are  full  of  big  yellow  flowers,  until  the  autumn 
the  well-planted  water  margin,  if  not  smothered 
with  blossom,  has  some  interesting  jilant  in 
beauty.      Perhaps   the   delicious   blue   of    the 


water  Forget-me-not  is  seen,  or  the  tall  stems 
of  our  English  Iris,  the  Yellow  Flag — a  flower  as 
beautiful  as  any  in  its  fair  family.  Where  the 
ditches  and  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
rich  with  plant-life,  perhaps  it  is  not  advisable 
to  use  these  two  in  the  garden,  though  to  us 
they  are  always  welcome.  One  never  tires  of 
the  lush  leafage  of  the  English  Iris,  with  the 
yellow  petals  making  lines  of  clear  colour  in 
summer-time.  For  our  native  wiiter-side  plants 
it  is  not  necessary  to  prepare  the  soil  ;  but 
when  putting  Phloxes,  Day-lilies,  Globe- 
flowers,  Swamp-lily  (Lilium  superbutn),  Gun- 
neras.  Asters,  and  similar  things  there  the  soil 
must  be  a  generous  loam  mixed  with  manure, 
for  the  Phloxes  especially.  Of  course  these 
are  not  true  water  flowers,  but  never  so  hand- 
some as  when  by  water — not  with  their  feet  in 
it,  but  a  little  distance  away,  where  without 
crowding  they  can  display  their  flowers  to 
advantage. 

The  herbaceous  Phlox  by  water  is  a  dift'erent 
plant  to  the  puny  growth  in  a  dry  border. 
Rich  soil  and  moisture  without  stagnation  are 
essential,  and  then  we  are  proud  to  show  the 
great  flower-heads  to  our  fi-iends,  to  let  them 
see  tliat  when  grown  under  fairly  natural 
conditions  the  Phlox  is  a  noble  perennial,  and 
worth  planting  in  all  its  best  foi'ms. 
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The  more  common  water  flowers  are  known 
to  our  readers,  but  a  few  are  less  thought  of 
than  their  beauty  justifies.  Kanunculus 
Lingua,  the  great  Spearwort,  is  rarely  seen. 
It  is  a  native  of  English  streams,  and  hand- 
somer than  the  yellow  Buttercup  of  the  fiehl — 
a  hirge,  rich  yellow  flower  borne  on  a  tall  stem. 
Only  in  one  English  garden  have  we  seen  this 
native  flower,  luit  in  a  hundred  others  the  lake 
margin  is  choked  with  weeds,  or  as  bare  as  a 
gravel  path,  perhaps  with  flint  edging,  as  if 
this  were  something  artistic.  Water-lilies  and 
other  moisture-seeking  flowers  are  undoubtedly 
changing  the  face  of  tliis  part  of  the  English 
garden,  but  much  work  remains  undone,  and 
noble  stretches  of  water  in  hundreds  of  gardens 
are  destitute  of  e\en  the  common  white  Water- 
lily  or  Iris.  The  rosy  Loosestrife  (Lythrum 
Salicaria  roseum),  a  host  of  Iris,  Siberian, 
German,  or  Flag,  and  others,  the  Buckbean, 
as  prettily  tinted  as  the  Apple-blossom,  the 
graceful  Carex  pendula,  Cyperus  Longu.s, 
Butomus  umbellatus,  or-  the  flowering  Rush, 
the  Arrowhead,  double  and  single  (Sagittarias), 
Pond-flower  (Aponogeton),  Water-violet,  and, 
in  the  south  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Lily 
of  the  Nile  (tlalla  lethiopica)  are  a  few  of  the 
beautiful  flowers  available.  A  carefully-pre- 
jjared  list  of  both  Nymphcf  as  and  water-seeking 
flowers  we  gave  a  few  months  ago.  Whilst 
considering  the  margin  of  water,  where  in 
ordinary  loamy  soil  almost  any  plant  suitalile 
for  the  position  will  thrive,  by  a  stream  many 
hardy  jilants  may  be  established,  and  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  bog  garden  formed. 

Primula  japonica  (the  JaiMne.se  Primrose)  is 
never  happy  away  from  a  moist  soil.  A  strong 
line  must  be  drawn  between  moisture  and 
stagnation.  Stagnant  ground,  saturated  with 
water  at  all  times,  is  congenial  to  few  plants, 
but  in  moist  ground  hosts  of  things  thrive 
abundantly.  A  big  group  of  P.  japonica  is 
very  charming  by  a  brook  or  even  lake, 
especially  if  screened  from  hot  suns  l>y  foliage, 
through  which  the  sun  can  glint  the  colony 
with  subdued  light.  We  well  remember  a 
Colony  of  flowers  by  a  trickling  brook  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens,  and  in  the  drip- 
ping dell  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew  many 
things  are  planted  and  flower  finely  every  year, 
amongst  them  Primula  rosea,  Kingcujis,  the 
hardy  Pitcher  Plant  (Sarracenia  purpurea), 
S]iir;ea  palmata.  Bee  Balm  (Monarda  didyma), 
Trillium  grandiflorum,  or,  where  the  soil  is  not 
too  wet,  the  C'ypripedium  spectabile,  or  Mocas- 
son  flower  of  North  America,  marsh  Orchises, 
and  Bird's-eye  Primrose,  too.  When,  of  course, 
]jlanting  special  flowers,  their  yieculiar  wants 
must  be  satisfied.  Many  cherish  a  peaty  soil 
— Cypripedium  and  Trillium,  as  examples — 
others  thriving  in  ordinary  ground. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE     CATALPA     TREE. 

[To   THK    KUITOR   (II''    "The    (i/VRDEN."] 

SIR, — Your  recent  reference  to  lliis  beau- 
tiful though  seldom  .seeti  tree  reniind.s 
Mie  of  a  very  handsome  specimen  grow- 
ing in  Dr.  Watson's  grounds  in  the 
Earlhani  Road,  Norwicli.  When  I  first 
saw  it  last  summer  it  was  clothed  with  its 
Magnolia-like  foliage,  and  presented  a  very 
beautiful  picture.  The  tree  is  of  goodly  propor- 
tions, although  several  of  its  branches  are  gone, 
having  probably  been  blown  oft'.  The  soil  in  which 
it  is  growing  is,  I  believe,  of  a  sandy  nature,  and 
well  drained.  Although  Norfolk  is  not  one  of  the 
warmest  counties,  Dr.  Watson's  tree  seems  (juite  at 
home,  and  I  think  it  is  not  so  much  a  warm  climate 


as  a  warm  soil  and  well-drained  subsoil  that  the 
Catalpa  and  many  other  so-called  tender  ornamental 
trees  require,  and  I  tru.st  that  this  note  may  induce 
many  readers  to  plant  it  on  the  lawn  or  in  the 
pleasure  ground.  J.  Crawford. 

yoric'ich.  

TWO    LITTLE-KNOWN    LILIES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  (Jarden."] 
Sir, — Some  years  ago  I  received  from  mj'  valued 
correspondent,  Mr.  (ierard,  of  Klizabeth  Town, 
U.S.A.,  some  bulbs  of  two  rare  American  Lilies, 
L.  philadelphicum  and  L.  (irayi.  The  first  was  by 
no  means  a  new  introtluction,  having  been  culti- 
vated by  Philip  Miller  nearly  130  years  ago,  who 
had  received  it,  as  we  learn  from  an  early  volume 
of  the  Botanical  Mayazinf'  from  Philadelphia,  as  a 
gift  from  its  original  discoverer.  Probably  owing 
to  its  slender  habit  and  doubtful  hardiness  it  seems 
never  to  have  made  its  way  into  English  gardens. 
The  bulbs  of  both  species  when  they  reached  me 
were  too  small  and  delicate  to  be  trusted  to  the 
open  ground,  so  they  were  carefully  potted  and 
given  frame  treatment,  under  which  they  flourished 
and  flowered  well  the  following  year  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse.  An  outline  sketch  was  made  at  the 
time,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  the  plates  in  that  old  and  valuable  treasury  of 
botanical  and  gardening  lore,  instituted  bj'  Curtis, 
that  the  drawing  made  more  than  a  century  later' 
from  a  living  specimen  should  correspond  in  ever\' 
essential  respect  with  the  earlier  figure.  L. 
philadelphicum  is  an  exceedingly  elegant  fjily, 
the  colouring  of  its  spotted  orange  and  yellow 
flowers  resembling  that  of  another  rare  South 
Carolina  species,  L.  Catesbaei,  and  the  pleasure  of 
flowering  it  was  very  great. 

But  the  other  acquisition,  fj.  (irayi,  was  a  still 
greater  treasure,  having  at  that  time  lieen  com- 
paratively only  recently  discovered,  and  named 
after  its  finder,  Professor  Asa  (4ra}',  and  I  believe 
f  am  quite  correct  in  recording  that,  through  the 
kindness  of  my  friend,  I  was  the  first  English 
gardener  to  welcome  the  stranger  from  over  the 
seas,  and  to  achieve  the  earliest  flowering  of  it  in 
this  country.  The  first  flower  opened  on  July  lo, 
189(1,  and  was  in  shape  like  Ij.  spcciosum,  with 
reflexed  petals,  but  in  colour  it  resemliled  the  last 
named  (L.  philadelphicum),  being  a  vivid  orange  at 
tlie  base  of  the  petals,  shading  ofl'  to  jellow  and 
spotted  almost  to  their  tips.  Later  on  the  bulbs 
were  carefully'  planted  out.  Alas  I  they  did  not 
again  flower,  nor  did  they  increase,  but  just 
dwindled  and  died  out — another  lesson  to  "  leave 
well  alone.''  Probablv  in  this  climate  they  are 
only  suited  for  a  frame  or  for  very  favourable 
positions  in  a  sheltered  rock  garden,  protected  at 
the  root  during  winter  with  a  covering  of  leaves 
or  ashes.  Since  then  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  these  interesting  Lilies,  though  in 
these  days  of  enthusiasm  for  new  and  rare  plants, 
they  are  probably  no  longer  rare,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  either  of  them  even  now  are  well 
known,  so  it  maj'  not  be  unseasonable  at  this  time 
of  j'ear,  and  in  view  of  the  discussion  on  Lily 
culture  now  going  on  in  the  pages  of  TuE  Gakoen, 
to  recall  attention  to  these  small  but  brilliant 
American  Lilies.  K.  Ij.  D. 


HEMEROCALLIS  LUTEOLA. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — 1  was  very  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Herrington's 
letter  from  Madison.  I  trust  his  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  With  regard  to  the  more 
important  purport  of  Mr.  Herrington's  letter, 
however,  1  tear  he  is  taking  too  much  for  granted 
and  without  making  the  necessary  comparisons  in 
such  cases,  for  it  does  not  follow  in  the  slightest 
degree  that  because  two  workers  widely  separated, 
as  are  Messrs.  Herrington  and  Wallace,  have  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  attempted  the  same  cross, 
that  they  obtain  the  same  results  in  all  their  seed- 
lings resulting  from  such  cross.  Far  from  it.  In 
this  case  there  is  no  comparison  of  plants,  and 
neither  Mr.  Herrington  nor  Mr.  Wallace  have  seen 
the  flowers  from  the  other's  plants  :  therefore  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  pru  lem.  to  prove  the 
hybrid  "  luteola"  and  "  Elorham  "  to  be  identical. 


It  is  quite  possible  the  plants  may  be  identical,  but 
we  are  still  without  the  necessary  proof  by  actual 
comparison.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  entire 
case  is  based  on  an  assumption  that  would  ha\'e 
been  greatly  modified  had  Mr.  Herrington,  when 
in  England  last  year,  seen  Mr.  Wallace's  plant  in 
flower.  I  therefore  consider  Mr.  Wallace  to  be 
fully  justified  in  naming  his  own  plant,  being  in 
ignorance  meanwhile,  as  he  undouljtecUy  was,  of 
what  "  Florham  "  was  like.  My  only  objection  to 
the  name  "luteola"  is  that  of  giving  a  specific 
term  to  an  obviously  cross-bred  plant.  As  I  saw 
the  plant  at  the  Temple  show  for  the  first  time,  it 
was  clear  to  nie  that  it  was  a  good  plant,  for  even 
in  the  spikes  shown  there  was  abundant  proof  of 
the  influence  of  H.  Thunbergi  both  in  size,  in  the 
trumpet-like  cup,  in  shape,  and,  not  least,  in  the 
fine,  free-branching  habit  so  characteristic  of  this 
kind.  The  fact  that  a  similar  cross  has  been 
eft'ected  some  thousands  of  miles  apart  is  an  inte- 
resting coincidence,  proving  that  the  value  of  the 
plants  is  recognised  at  home  and  abroad.  I 
would,  however,  rather  have  read  Mr.  Herrington's 
note  minus  the  concluding  paragraph  with  its 
hint  as  to  the  renaming  of  novelties.  Had  the 
American-raised  plant  been  in  commerce  and 
proved  to  haxe  been  renamed  here,  Mr. 
Herrington  may  well  have  spoken,  and  that 
severely.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  this 
is  impossible.  As  Mr.  Herrington  appears  to  have 
stock  of  his  plant,  why  not  send  a  complete 
inflorescence  to  Mr.  \\'allace  for  comparison  ?  Such 
a  specimen  cut  with  the  first  bud  matured  and 
ready  for  expanding  would  reach  England  quite  in 
a  fit  state  for  determining  whether  identical  or 
not.  In  water  I  have  kept  these  things  fully  a 
fortnight,  and  with  the  constantly  opening  flowers 
no  day  has  been  without  blossoms.  Under  the 
present  circumstances,  the  matter  is  certainly 
worth  deciding.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

DUPLRATK  SWEET  PEAS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  (garden."] 
Sir,-  (Jne  result  of  the  approaching  Sweet  Pea 
celebration  I  hope  will  be  the  elimination  of 
duplicates.  A  "new"  variety  has  very  recentlj- 
been  distributed,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  at 
least  two  varieties  grown  for  several  years  past. 
Ifie  only  diftercnce  is  in  price,  which  is  double 
that  of  our  old  accpiainlances.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  irritating  and  disappointing  than  buj'ing  a 
variety  from  a  flowing  description  in  a  catalogue 
(on  which  most  amateurs  have  to  rely),  and  to  find 
when  it  flowers  that  one  already  has  it  under  two 
or  three  other  names.  Not  long  since  I  saw  a  list 
in  which  no  fewer  than  13U  "varieties"  were 
enumerated,  not  counting  Cupids,  extra  earlies, 
&c.,  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that,  so  far  as  m_y 
experience  goes,  there  are  not  half  that  number 
distinct  from  one  another.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  trade  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  public  being  dissatisfied  in  this 
respect,  or  the  lovelj'  flower,  now  so  largely  grown 
and  deservedly  admired,  may  fall  into  disrepute. 
Wcyhridije.  W.  A.  BiLNEV. 

MIGNONETTE   AND   CARNATIONS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,  —  Will  you  kindly  answer,  through  \'our 
valuable  paper,  tlie  following  queries  :— Firstly, 
when  shoukl  I  sow  seed  of  Machet  Mignonette  to 
have  it  in  flower  in  November  (in  pots)  ?  Also, 
when  should  I  cease  to  pinch  the  shoots  of  winter- 
flowering  Carnations  to  have  them  in  flower  in  the 
nfiddle  of  November'^  Again,  when  should  Tea 
Roses  be  potted  and  ])runcd  to  have  them  in  flower 
at  the  same  date 'r  1  have  about  .")( Ill  Carnations 
and  lOU  Roses  in  pots,  and  want  ■Jlld  Mignonette 
at  the  time  given.  I  have  grown  all  the  above, 
but  have  never  had  to  get  them  in  flower  at  any 
special  date  :  thei-efore  I  sluiU  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you  for  any  infornuition  you  could  give  me,  or  any 
of  your  able  writers.  A.   N. 

[With  regard  to  time  of  sowing,  it  will  depend 
upon  the  after  treatment  to  some  extent.  If  the 
plants  are  to  be  flowered  in  the  pots  in  wliich  the 
seeds  are  sown,  the  latter  should  be  put  in  not  later 
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than  the  second  week  in  August  :  or,  if  to  be  pricked 
ott'.  it  may  be  sown  about  a  fortnight  earlier.  With 
liright,  sunny  weather.  Mignonette  may  come  into 
flower  rather  earlier,  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  it  in  good  condition  until  the  end  of 
Xovcmlier.  It  is  better  to  be  a  little  in  advance 
llian  otiicruise.  for  if  we  get  dull,  foggy  weather 
iluring  October  the  tlowering  period  ma}- be  much 
retarded,  and  no  amount  of  cultural  skill  can 
nrike  up  for  adverse  atmospheric  conditions.  In 
preparing  the  compost  a  sprinkling  of  lime  rubbish 
is  a  good  addition,  and  manure  should  not  be  used 
c|uitc  so  freely  as  for  spring  and  summer  flowering. 
From  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown  the  pots  may 
lie  fully  e.-cposed  to  the  sun,  the  only  exception 
being  that  if  it  is  pricked  off  it  will  require  shading 
and  lu  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days  until  re-estab- 
lished. It  may  be  grown  on  in  pots  until  the  end 
of  September,  when  it  should  be  removed  to  a  cool 
house  anil  placed  on  a  shelf  as  close  to  the  glass 
as  possible,  where  plenty  of  air  can  be  given. 
Mignonette  cannot  be  forced  into  Hower  :  light  and 
air  are  the  chief  factors.  The  temperature  should 
not  fall  below  freezing  point,  but,  except  to  keep 
iiuL  frost,  the  less  artificial  heat  given  the  better. 
Watering  at  all  times  requires  careful  attention. 
For  late  flowering  very  little  manure  should  be 
gi\cn  until  well  advanced  in  flower,  when  cither  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  artificial  or  liquid  of  moderate 
strength  may  be  used  freijuently. 

With  regard  to  stopping  Carnations,  to  ensure 
having  them  in  flower  during  November  much  will 
deiieiid  upon  the  sorts  grown,  also  the  strength 
and  age  of  plants.  Taking  sueh  varieties  as  Miss 
.Tolifl'e,  pink  ;  Winter  Cheer,  scarlet ;  Coiuitess  of 
Warwick,  crimson :  and  Deutch  Braunt,  white, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  four  of  the  best  and 
most  distinct  colours  for  winter  flowering.  Plants 
propagated  early  in  the  year  will  now  be  well 
established  in  4i-inch  pots,  and  if  the  main  shoots 
are  stopped  any  time  from  now  until  the  end  of 
July  the  side  shoots  should  come  into  flower  in 
November.  The  flowering  period  may  be  further 
regulated  in  the  disbudding.  If  the  butls  appear  to 
Ijc  too  forward,  the  early  ones  may  be  taken  ofl',  and 
the  strength  will  be  thrown  into  the  later  .side 
liuds :  if  the  first  are  not  likely  to  be  too 
forward,  the  side  buds  may  be  removed.  Many 
of  the  Tree  Carnations  will  not  require  stopping, 
Init  any  that  are  showing  their  buds  early  in  July 
may  have  the  tops  taken  out.  Unless  the  side 
shoots  are  well  started,  it  will  be  doubtfid  if  they 
will  be  in  flower  early  in  November.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  plants  at  the 
time  of  stopping,  also  the  varieties  under  treat- 
ment, that  no  definite  time  for  flowering  can  be 
given.  The  weather  also  has  a  great  influence  ; 
a  blight,  sunny  autumn  will  make  fully  a  month 
difference  in  the  time  of  flowering,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Carnations  cannot  be  forced  into 
flower  ;  light  and  air,  with  sufficient  fire-heat  to 
keep  out  frost  or  dry  the  atmosphere  in  wet 
weather,  will  secure  the  best  results.  After  the 
buds  show  care  must  be  taken  in  watering,  for 
if  thoy  get  a  little  too  dry  the  flowers  will  not 
open  well. 

If  the  Tea  Roses  are  ohl-established  plants  they 
should  be  out  of  doors  before  the  end  of  June,  and 
if  they  require  repotting  it  should  bo  done  early 
in  July,  and  in  doing  this  the  roots  .should  not  be 
disturbed  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  After 
being  ))otled  they  may  be  kept  fairly  moist  at 
first,  and  after  the  roots  have  got  well  hold  of 
the  new  soil  they  may  be  kept  dry  for  a  time. 
They  should  be  pruned  Ijaek  into  the  old  wood 
early  in  September,  and  then  taken  indoors  and 
kept  syringed  until  they  are  well  started,  when 
more  water  may  be  given  at  the  roots.  Light 
and  air  are  moie  es.sential  than  a  high  temperature, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  cold  tlraughts, 
also  that  a  regular  heat  is  maintained.  If  it  is 
found  that  tliey  are  not  likely  to  be  forward  enough, 
more  heat  ma\-  be  given,  but  in  starting  them  the}' 
will  break  stronger  if  kept,  in  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, which  may  be  gradually  increased  after  they 
have  made  a  good  start  and  the  roots  are  active. 
Most  of  the  Tea  Roses  will  keep  up  a  succession  of 
bloom  for  a  considerable  period,  anil  if  they  begin 
to   flower   before   the   time   they   are   wanted   the 


forward  buds  may  be  removed,  which  will  give 
more  strength  to  those  succeeding  them.;  ' 

Many  of  those  who  grow  for  market  depend  on 
young  plants  grown  from  grafts  on  the  Seedling 
Briar,  being  grafted  early  in  January  and  grown 
on  freely,  taking  oft"  all  buds  as  they  appear,  and 
potting  the  plants  on  as  they  require  it,  until  they 
are  in  about  S-inch  pots,  the  last  potting  usually 
being  done  not  later  than  May.  Of  course,  the 
above  remarks  do  not  apply  to  such  sorts  as 
Marechal  Neil,  Gloire  do  Dijon,  and  other  climbers, 
which  must  have  the  wood  thoroughly  ripened  and 
given  a  period  of  rest  before  restarting  them  for 
flowering. 

[This  reply  has  unfortunately  been  left  over  for 
some  time. — Eds.] 

TRANSPLANTING  TULIPS. 

[To  THE  Editok  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  a  recent  issue  I  noticed  the  statement 
that  Tulips  ought  to  be  transplanted  at  least  ever_\' 
two  years.  It  is  a  common  opinion  amongst 
gardeners  that  they  grow  stronger  if  left  for 
some  years  in  the  same  place.  If  they  ought  to' 
be  moved,  how  soon  can  this  be  done?  In  the  bays 
formed  by  wimlows  of  a  quadrangle  I  have  .S-feet 
beds  in  which  I  planted  four  rows  of  bulbs — two 
of  Tulips  (gcsneriana  major)  and  two  of  Narcissi. 
These  are  followed  by  bedding  plants  in  four  rows. 
If  the  bulbs  could  be  recovered  after  flowering  it 
would  simplify  matters.  The  Tulips  are  drawn 
out  from  the  wall  by  the  sun  at  an  angle  of  almost 
4.5',  and  look  leggy.  Is  there  anything  I  could 
plant  between  which  would  not  interfere  with 
subsequent  bedding?  Last  year  I  put  in  Wall- 
flowers, but  the}'  were  much  injured  bv  frost. 

'   J.  A.  M. 

LOTUS  PELIORHYNCUS. 
(To  THE  Editor  of  "The  (Jarden."] 
Sir, — If  "  K.  L.  D."  cuts  an  old  plant  or  two 
back,  after  they  have  done  flowering,  and  places 
them  in  a  close  but  cold  frame,  young  growth  will 
soon  form,  which  made  into  cuttings  will  strike 
readily  in  a  moist  propagating  frame  or  pit.  Strike 
four  to  five  cuttings  in  a  2i-inch  flower  pot,  and 
when  rooted  pot  on  into  what  is  called  hanging 
or  wall  pots  l4A-inch).  The  plants  are  grown  on 
in  cold  frames  till  about  the  first  week  in  October, 
when  they  are  taken  to  a  greenhouse  and  hung  on 
the  back  wall  ;  by  the  tinie  they  flower  they  have 
made  full}"  6  feet  of  growth.  W.  J.  T. 

SanMiirxl  Loibji. 


NAN  DIN  A  DOMESTICA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  am  glad  you  have  called  attention  to  the 
beauty  of  this  singularly  graceful  shridi,  which  to 
my  knowledge  bears  1.5''  or  even  20"  of  frost  in 
China,  where  the  wood  is  properly  ripened  by  a 
sufficiency  of  sun  in  summer  ;  its  brilliantly  scarlet 
berries  and  ilelicate  foliage  cause  it  to  V>c  largely 
used  for  decoration  at  Christmas  liy  the  Europeans 
at  Shanghai.  The  Chinese  do  not  esteem  the  plant 
as  sacred,  but  in  a  poetic  sense  call  it  "  Tien  choh," 
literally  translated  "  Heavenly  Bamboo." 

T.  Hanbukv. 


OVER-RATED  PLANTS. 
[To  the  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — W'hilc  agreeing  with  much  in  "  M.  L.  W.'s" 
and  Mr.  E.  Hobday's  letters  on  the  above  subject, 
anil  allowing  that  catalogue  descriptions  of  plants 
are  mostly  over-coloured,  which  is  not  altogether 
unnatural,  exaggeration  should  be  liberally  dis- 
counted by  the  intending  purchaser  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  estimate,  I  feel  that  any  attempt 
to  formulate  a  list  of  over-rated  plants  would  be 
foredoomed  to  failure,  the  minds  of  human  beings 
not  being,  perhaps  fortunateh',  cast  in  identical 
moulds.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  columns  of  The 
Garden,  the  suliject  of  an  "Index  expurgatorius  " 
was  introduced,  and  sufficient  correspondence 
ensued  to  prove  that  plants  which  appeared 
undesirable  and  had  been  intentionally  exter- 
minated by  some  were  admired  and  cherished  by 
others.  Even  in  the  short  list  of  over-rated  plants 
gi\en   by  your  correspondents  I  find  two  at  least 


that  I  would  not  willingly  bo  without,  the  first 
being  Gypsophila  paniculata.  To  my  mind  this 
plant,  which  "  M.  L.  W.  "  "hardly  calls  pretty," 
and  Mr.  Hobday  grows  only  because  it  is  in  fashion 
for  decorative  purposes,  is,  apart  from  its  value  in 
a  cut  state,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  herbaceous 
border  with  its  maze  of  hair-fine  tracery  studded 
with  minute  white  blossoms,  and  its  billows  of 
flower-lace  resting  on  the  earth  like  a  soft  cloud 
through  which  Galtonias  or  vivid  scarlet  Gladioli 
rear  their  stately  bloom-scapes.  Certainly  its 
individual  flowers  are,  as  "  M.  L.  W.  "  objects, 
somewhat  insignificant  in  point  of 'size,  but  the 
profusion  in  which  these  are  borne  and  the  graceful 
habit  of  the  plant  fully  compensate  for  this  failing, 
if  failing  it  be.  Variety  is  charmingin  the  garden  as 
elsewhere,  and  it  would  be  a  questionable  advantage 
if  all  our  blossoms  emulated  the  massive  proportions 
of  the  Sunflower.  This  champiomship  of  the 
Gypsophila  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  an  expression 
of  the  individual  opinion  of  one  who  declines  to 
consider  it  an  over-rated  plant.  Another  subject 
to  which  objection  is  taken  is  the  Plume  Poppy 
(Boeconia  cordata).  While  fully  admitting  that 
this  plant  is  not  suited  to  the  small  garden,  it  is 
surely  one  that,  in  the  background  of  a  wide 
border,  is  particularly  ornamental  with  its  lofty 
spires  of  ivory-white  and  burnt  amber  inflorescence 
and  its  noble,  deeply-cut,  grey-green  foliage,  while 
for  indoor  decoration  three  or  four  flower-stems 
some  .3  feet  in  length  form  a  striking  floral  arrange- 
ment when  placed  in  a  tall  jar.  S.  W.  F. 


GARDEN    THOUGHTS. 

LABOUR  AND  REST  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

A  LETTER  from  a  friend  opens  a 
question  in  horticultural  etliics, 
which  is  of  mu','h  interest  to  those 
wlio  are  striving  to  do  the  best  they 
can  and  to  have  reasonable  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 
One  side  of  the  question  is  treated  by  the 
passage  here  quoted,  and  eloquently  urges  that 
thoughtful  and  strenuous  work  should  earn  an 
adequate  wage  of  yieaceful  enjoyment,  and  that 
the  worker  should  insist  on  receiving  from 
himself  his  plain  due  of  stifficient  rest  and 
happiness  from  that  for  which  he  has  toiled. 

"  I  see  that  in  the  last  paragraph  of  '  Home 
and  Garden'  you  note,  but  leave  undecided, 
the  iirobleni  of  how  far  one  should  be  actively 
doing,  and  how  far  leisurely  enjoying  ;  and  in 
another  place  you  mention  the  rareness  of  the 
moments  you  can  give  '  for  a  quiet  stroll  for 
pure  pleasures  of  the  garden.'  That  seems  to 
me  a  question  worth  much  attention.  I  was 
lately  spending  two  days  at  beautiful  Ilford 
with  H.  P.,  and  he  said  that  when  at  home  he 
was  so  iiersistently  at  work  in  the  garden 
that  he  found  himself  constantly  forgetting  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  drink  in,  with  open  and 
unoccupied  mind,  the  varied  and  changing 
loveline.ss  of  his  surroundings.  And  I  must 
plead  guilty  of  the  like.  When  not  actually 
working  with  my  hands,  or  directing  the  men, 
1  am  worrying  over  the  removal  of  defects,  the 
carrying  oat  of  changes,  the  noting  of  future 
work,  and  the  brain  is  closed  to  the  educating 
enjoyment  of  watching.  This  seems  to  me 
wrong.  Quite  a  time  should  be  given,  and  an 
effort  made,  to  alistract  oneself  from  the 
character  of  owner  and  director,  to  become  the 
independent  unbiassed  critic  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done,  the  calm  worshijuier  of  the 
natural  and  improved  beauty,  the  thoughtful 
jihilosopher  of  tlie  whole  inpouring  stream  of 
ethical  matter,  which  at  once  wells  u])  in  the 
mind  cleared  of  daily  trafhckings,  and  placed  in 
such  environment.  It  is  worthy,  wholesome, 
and  satisfying  to  be  doing  ;  but  it  is  equally 
jiroper,  profitable,  and  sound  to  be  resting — not 
a  vacuous,  but  a  thoughtful  rest," 
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BOOKS. 

First  Records  of  British  Flower- 
ing* Plants.* — It  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  some 
ditticulty  to  discover  the  first  authentic  record  of 
the  finding  and  naming  of  special  plants,  for  though 
the  generic  names  of  many  well-known  families 
have  existed  unchanged  for  '2,000  years,  it  was 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
any  definite  records  concerning  plant  names  wore 
to  be  found  in  books.  We  read  in  the  introduc- 
tion :  "A  difficult  matter  to  decide  in  many 
cases  has  been  what  is  a  sufficient  first  record, 
a  plant  being  often  vaguely  mentioned  in  an 
old  '  Herbal  '  without  locality  or  any  clear 
indication  that  it  was  knowii  to  the  writer  as 
British?  It  has  been  impracticable  to  lay  down 
any  precise  rule  in  such  cases  ;  but  where  the  plant 
under  consideration  is  a  common  one,  and  well 
known  to  be  indigenous,  a  mere  reference  to  it  by 
any  name  by  whicli  it  can  be  identified  has  been 
accepted  as  a  .sufficient  record,  unless  there 
appeared  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  writer 
knew  it  as  British.  For  example,  in  searching  for 
a  first  record  of  Anemone  nemorosa,  we  find  the 
plant  pretty  clearly  referred  to  by  Turner  in  his 
'Herbal'  as  a  kind  of  Ranunculus;  there  is  no 
evidence  in  his  description  that  he  knew  it  as  a 
British  plant,  but  tlicre  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
it.  Tlie  '  Herbal '  contains  a  good  figure  of  the 
plant,  and  Turner  says  it  grows  '  in  woddes  and 
shaddish  places  in  April.'  This  is  enough.  In 
other  cases,  of  course,  greater  care  has  been  taken 
to  obtain  a  record  containing  some  internal  evidence 
that  the  plant  was  known  to  the  writer  as  British  ; 
and  in  some  instances,  where  the  earliest  record  is 
unsati-sfactorv,  but  cannot  be  altogether  rejected,  a 
second  later  and  more  satisfactory  one  has  been 
added.  It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  in 
all  cases  where  more  than  one  record  is  extracted 
the  first  is  considered  a  doubtful  one,  as  sometimes 
the  object  is  merely  to  illustrate  the  gradual 
knowledge  of  the  plant,  or  to  give  a  localised 
record. 

"As  to  nomenclature,  our  British  plants  have 
undergone  much  change  in  this  respect  during  the 
last  twenty  3'ears.  On  the  whole,  I  am  ready  to 
.admit  that  recent  changes  have  been  made  for  some 
good  and  sufficient  reason  ;  but  in  a  few  eases, 
where,  by  the  application  of  the  '  laws  of 
priority.'  a  long  established  and  generally  used 
name  has  been  displaced  for  an  earlier  one  which 
has  been  practically  forgotttn,  tlie  change  seems  to 
me  both  unnecessary  and  objectionable. " 

In  the  bodj-  of  the  book  the  generic  name  appears 
in  heavy  t3'pe,  followed  by  that  of  its  author,  and 
in  the  same  line,  in  brackets,  that  of  the  earliest 
authority  who  vised  the  name.  This  is  followed  by 
the  English  name  whenever  one  exist.s.  Then  a 
quotation  from  the  earliest  recorded  description  of 
the  site  either  in  Latin  or  English,  usually  in  one 
or  two  lines,  but  occasionally  extending  to  a  long 
paragraph  such  as  the  one  treating  of  the  Roman 
Nettle  as  here  quoted ; — 

"  U.  pilubfera  L.  Sp.Pl.  983  (17.i3).  1640. 

"  Urtica  Romanic  .  .  .  Hath  beene  found 
naturally  growing  time  out  of  minde,  both  at  the 
towne  of  Lidde,  by  Romnej',  and  in  the  streetos 
of  the  t5wne  of  Romney,  in  Kent,  where  it  is 
recorded  Julius  C:esar  landed  with  his  souldiers, 
and  there  abode  for  a  certaine  time,  which 
it  is  likely  was  b\-  them  called  Romania,  and 
corruptly  therefrom  Romeney  or  Romny,  and  for 
the  growing  of  it  in  that  place  it  is  reported 
that  the  souldiers  Ijrought  some  of  the  seede  and 
sowed  it  there  for  their  use,  to  rubbe  and  chafe 
their  limbs,  when  through  cold  they  should  be 
stiff'e  and  benummed ;  being  told  before  they  came 
from  liome  that  the  climate  of  Brittaine  was  so 
extreame  cold  that  it  was  not  to  be  endured 
without  some  friction  or  rubbing  to  warme  their 
bloods,  and  to  stirre  up  natural  heat,  from  which 
time  it  is  thought  it  hath  continued  there,  rising 
yearly  by  its  owne  sowing." — Park.  Theatr.  441. 

The  book  fills  a  gap  in  the  range  of  botanical 

*  "  First  Records  of  British  Flowering  Plants."  By  W.  A. 
Clarke,  F.L.S.  Second  Edition  (revised  and  corrected). 
London  :  West,  Newman  and  Co.     19no, 


works  of  reference,  in  that  it  has  gathered  from 
printed  botanical  works  published  in  Britain  the 
earliest  notice  of  each  distinct  species  of  our  native 
and  naturalised  plants,  and  supplies  a  concise 
answer  to  the  q\iestion,  "How  long  has  tliis  planl 
been  known  as  Br-itish  ?" 

"The    Eng-lish    Flower    Garden 

and  Home  Grounds."  A  new  and  revised 
edition  of  this  book  (the  eightli,  apart  from 
reprints)  will  be  issued  to  the  booksellers  this 
week.     In  this  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  included. 

China  To-day,  or  the  "Vellow  Peril. 

— Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Limited,  will  issue 
immediately  Part  I.  of  a  new  work  on  China.  It 
has  been  prepared  specially  in  connection  with  the 
present  crisis.  The  work  will  depict  China  as  it  is 
to-day — its  family  life,  its  customs,  its  streets  and 
shops,  its  art  and  architecture.  Recent  photo- 
graphs of  the  more  distinguished  or  notorious 
Chinese  leaders  will  be  reproduced,  as  well  as  of 
the  coHJinanders  of  the  British  and  allied  forces. 
Naval  and  Military.  Photographs  of  the  ' '  Heavenly 
City,"  Peking,  will  be  given,  together  with  scenes, 
more  familiar  to  many  thousands  of  our  country- 
men and  women,  from  Hong  Kong,  Shangliai,  and 
elsewhere.  The  illustrations  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  concise  and  accurate  history  of  the  present 
revolution  in  China,  together  with  a  map.  The 
work  will  be  completed  in  several  (id.  weekly  parts. 
The  Traveller. — We  have  received  the  first 
number  of  this  remarkably  briglit  paper,  which  will 
prove  a  boon  we  arc  sure  to  travellers  and  tourists. 
It  is  excellently  got  up,  the  illustrations  are  many 
and  varied,  and  the  whole  paper  of  much  interest. 
We  predict  a  great  success  for  this  new  journal, 
which  will  cover  a  field  hitherto  little  explored  in 
journalism.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  famous  tourists,  Messrs.  Cook  and  Sons,  to 
ensure  the  Traveller  being  as  wide-spread  as 
possible.  There  are  so  many  good  articles  and 
illustrations  in  the  first  number  that  much  space 
would  be  needful  to  enumerate  them.  It  is  a  paper 
that  has  come  to  stay  and  to  prosper.  Pulilished 
by  Messrs.  Newaies,  Limited,  7-1-,  Southampton 
Street,  London. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  show  extra  to  the  usual  stated  meetnigs  of  the  above 
society  was  held  in  Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  July  11, 
promoted  mainly  for  the  exhibition  of  Strawberries  and 
Roses.  To  some  extent  it  was  a  repetition  of  a  show  held 
the  day  previous  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association,  when  the  same  collections  of  fine 
English  and  Spaiii.sh  Irises  from  Messrs.  James  Cocker  and 
Sons,  Aberdeen.  \mic  ai;;un  staged.  Also  bunches  of  lovely 
Carnations,  wiiicli  iti(lu<led  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  clove ; 
Countess  Consuelo  ;  Yule  Tide,  a  delightful  variety  con- 
tinuously in  bloom  ;  and  ;\IaImaisons,  among  which  Mar- 
chioness of  Londonderry,  a  new  highly  aromatic  scented 
scailet  variety,  was  conspicuous,  from  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Mather,  Kelso.  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay  and 
Orpington,  staged  here,  too,  a  large  selection  of  cut  Pelar- 
gunium  trusses  alonti  with  Swiet  Heas.  Of  the  same  popular 
flower,  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  \At'ni,  sent  thirty  of  his  finest 
varieties,  but  the  liest  cultivated  examples  came  from  Mr. 
Alexander,  Niddrie  Gardens,  who  showed  also  on  the 
previous  day. 

Cut  Roses  formed  a  wonderfully  attractive  exhibition, 
Messrs.  T).  and  W.  CroH,  Dundee,  staging  seventy-two 
l»looms,  most  of  which  were  very  fine.  Bladno,  La  Fraicheur, 
Lady  ilary  Fitzwilliam,  Horace  Vernet.  Rainbow,  Caroline 
Test.iut,  and  Hai'ilou  Job  are  a  few  exainpks  fmni  many. 
An  ciiually  lar;j,c  disiilay  came  from  the  nursei'ic.s  nf  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Co..  Stranraer,  while  Mi'.  Hugli  Ditksnn,  Belfast, 
staged  nearly  Moo  lilimins.  ^Marchicnt'ss  of  Lniiditndci-iy,  Mrs. 
Sharinaii  Crawford,  W  hitr  Lady,  (iustavc  Pi-ancau,  Maiqiiis 
Lita,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawk-y,  and  rit'i'patia  bt^iiig  particularly 
niiteworthy.  A  stand  of  pretty  ganlen  Roses  was  set  up  by 
the  same  exhibitor. 

Malmaison  Carnations  in  cut  bunches  in  splendid  form 
were  shown  by  Mr,  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstone, 
Carbeiry  Towers,  while  Mr.  Mclntyre,  gardener  to  Sir 
Charles  Tennant,  The  Glen,  staged  Malmaisons  in  pots.  ■\Ir. 
Irvine,  Jedburgh,  showed  some  very  good  spikes  of  Pent- 
stemons,  Phloxes,  and  Delphiniums  ;  and  a  large  collection  of 
cut  Pa?onies  came  fitun  Mr.  John  Duwnie,  Pinkhill.  Blooms 
of  show  and  lanr>  I'.iusies  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Frame,  Birdsniill,  l'.ii'\l.urn  ;  and  numerous  trusses  of  Violas 
from  Messrs.  J.  Gric\'f  and  Sons,  Pilrig. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  small.  One  collection  composed 
of  good  black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Royal  George  Peaches, 
Violette  Hatire  Nectarines,  and  Royal  Sovereign  Straw- 
berries from  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenfoord 
Castle,  being  the  most  notable  exhibit  in  this  section.  In 
the  single  dishes  of  Strawlicrries  the  finest  was  an 
excellent  di^h  of  Leader  from  Mr.  Cairns,  gardener  to  Earl  of 


Home,  The  Hirsel,  Coldstream.  Some  good  Royal  Suvereigii, 
were  also  in  evidence,  and  a  dish  of  Scarlet  Queen  from 
Messrs.  Craig,  Currie  Hill,  which  was  said  to  be  a  good 
market  variety.  Mr.  Street,  gardener  to  Ihe  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh, Floors,  Kelso,  staged  Beauty  of  Kelso  ilelon  and 
three  dishes  of  second  early  Peas. 

An  Hiteresting  collection  of  Alpine  and  other  plants, 
mostly  growing  in  pots,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  Murray- 
field.  Among  these  were  several  curious  Pinks,  e.g.,  Dianthus 
X  pulchellus  and  integer,  and  Dianthus  i)ulchenus,  a  hybrid 
Sempervivum  named  Tln»msoni,  raised  twenty  yeai-s  ago  by 
Mr.  Murray  Thomson  and  now  flowering  for  the  first  time 
The  parents  were  S.  tectorum  and  S.  arachnoideiim,  the 
foliage  exhibiting  the  spider-web  appearance  of  the  latter. 
Cut  specimens  uf  Robinia  hispida,  Linaria  dalmatica  splen- 
dens,  and  a  bunch  of  the  Plymouth  Strawberry.  Also  the 
Scottish  or  tufted  Peas,  which  some  call  the  Rose  Peas, 
and  also  shown  as  the  Mummy  Pea. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  was  that  composed  of  Alpine 
plants,  &c.,  staged  by  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Eraser  and  Co., 
Comely  Bank  Nurseries,  who  showed  also  cut  blooms  uf 
Briars,  Irises,  and  Delphiniums. 

A  lecture  was  given  on  the  Rose  by  Mr.  Hu'^h  Dickson, 
Belfast. 


WOLVERHAMPTON  FLORAL  FETE. 

The  annual  floral  fete  was  opened  in  the  West  Park, 
Wolverhampton,  on  Tuesday,  July  10.  The  show  was  a 
complete  success,  the  prize  money  this  year  having  been 
increased  to  ii700. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  Ireland,  had 
the  best  collection  of  seventy-two  distinct  variecies,  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  being  second.  For  forty-eight  distinct  varieties, 
and  also  for  eight  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  Messi-s. 
Dickson  and  Sons  were  again  fii-st,  the  second  place  in  the 
former  class  being  taken  by  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons,  and 
in  the  latter  by  Mr.  J.  Mattock.  Oxford.  The  first  prize  for 
twelve  bunches  of  Roses  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  the 
second  and  third  being  awarded  to  Messi-s.  Tnwnsend  and 
Sons  and  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  respectively. 
Groups. 

The  exhibits  in  the  class  for  groups  of  plants  urranced  for 
effect  were  very  fine,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr. 
Cypher  for  a  beautifully  aiTanged  group  consisting  of  Palms 
and  other  foliage  plants,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
Epidendrunis,  Ferns,  Humea  elegans,  itc.  Mr.  G.  H.  Ken- 
drick  (gardener,  Mr.  ilacdonald),  Edgbaston,  was  second, 
and  Mr.  Vanse,  Leamington,  third. 

Some  fine  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
shown,  the  best  being  sent  by  Mr.  Cypher,  his  group 
including  Palms,  Crotons,  Stephanotis  floribunda.  Alia- 
mandas.  Ericas,  Ac.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Vanse,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Finch. 

JllSCELLANEOUS. 

The  silver  challenge  casket  for  the  best  floral  display  was 
won  by  Mr.  White.  Worcester,  Mr.  J.  C.  Knight,  Wolver- 
hampton, being  second.  In  the  three  classes  for  bouquets, 
Messrs.  Jenkinson  and  Son,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  were 
first,  the  second  place  being  taken  by  iletsrs.  Pei'kins, 
Coventry.  For  table  decoration,  Messrs.  Jenkinson  and  Son 
were  again  first.  The  exhibits  in  the  cottagers  classes  were 
very  creditable,  and  the  competition  keen. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  fruit  were  very  fine  Grapes.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Melons,  and  Strawberries.  Tlieie  were  some 
excellent  collections  of  vegetables. 

NON-COMPETITIVK    EXHIBITS. 

A  handsome  group  of  plants  was  exhibited  liy  Messrs.  .1. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  tor  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridu'e.  were  also 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  an  exhibit  of  very  fine  tuberous 
Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  vegetables  of  various 
kinds.  Mr.  Davis,  Pei-shore,  obtained  a  small  gold  medal 
for  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  double-Howered  Begonias,  which 
were  much  admired. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  a  lovely  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jones,  Shrewsbury.  Messrs.  Hinton 
Bros,  and  Mr.  R,  Sydenham  also  had  fine  collections. 

An- excellent  collection  of  plants,  such  as  Begcmias,  Cahi- 
diums,  Cannas,  «tc.,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  superin- 
tendent of  the  West  Park,  and  gained  the  award  of  a  gold 
medal. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Fkiit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  Chiswk-k. 
Some  fourteen  members  attended  this  meeting  at  the 
Society's  gardens  to  examine  Peas,  Eaily  Potatoes,  and 
Lettuce.  There  were  excellent  stocks  on  trial,  and  the  recent 
rains  had  proved  most  serviceable  to  the  Peas.  Potatoes 
were  not  so  good,  and  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  bad 
weather  experienced  in  May.  Three  marks  weie  given  tu 
the  following : — 

Lettuces. 

Harrisons  B)nerahi.—A  very  dark  green  Cabbage  Lettuce, 
with  a  splendid  heart  and  of  remarkably  good  quality.  It 
apjiears  to  be  a  fine  selection  of  Perfect  Gem,  From  Messrs. 
Harrison,  Leicester. 

Ilarrison's  King.— A  large  Cabbage  Lettuce,  very  attractive, 
crisp,  and  tender,  a  light  gieen  variety  with  fringed  leaves, 
a  very  beautiful  sumnur  Lt-ttuce.  Bnth  these  varieties 
were  sown  in  March,  and  were  given  the  award  on  account 
of  their  summer  use.  From  Messrs.  Harrison,  Leicester. 
Potatoes. 

All  the  Potatoes  were  planted  on  April  ISl,  ami  only  the 
early  ones  tested  on  this  occasion,  both  by  cooking  and 
weight  of  crop.  Some  kinds  that  were  supeiior  in  cr()pping 
failed  in  the  cooking.  One  variety,  given  a  certificaU*  s>-nie 
time  ago.  The  Major,  was  excellent,  and  the  award  was 
confirmed.  ,  n 

Sii-tton's  Ringleader.— A  very  early  Kidney  P(»tato,  wliite'- 
fiesh,  long  tuber,  robust  foliage  and  good  quality.     One  of 
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the  first  to  mature.    Distinct  from  the  Ashleaf  section,  and 
free  from  disease.     Award  of  merit. 

Sharpra  W-ru  Earlij  Ki(f.iie>i.— An  excellent  tuber,  a  very 
heavy  cropper,  white  flesh,  and  remarkably  early,  as  its 
name  implies.  Good  quality,  flouiT,  and  disease  proof. 
First-class  certiflcate. 

Sutton's  Xiiiftf/-fofd.—X    very  heavy  cropper  with  erect 

dwarf  haulm.      An  early  kind  of  vety  fine  nuality  ;   white 

flesh,  large  tubei-s,  most  of  them  hein*;  the  same  size,  and 

leniarkably  good  ;  free  from  disease.     Award  of  merit. 

Peas. 

T/ie  Alderman.— Sot  a  new  Pea,  and  a  variety  given  an 
awai-d  of  merit  when  it  first  carae  out.  On  this  occasion  a 
variety  called  Royal  Standard  was  so  gnod  and  deserved  a 
certiflcate,  but  proved  to  be  The  .-Vlderman,  so  the  last-named 
received  the  award.  It  is  a  beautiful  Pea,  large  long  pod, 
5  feet  variety,  deep  green  colour,  splendid  flavour,  ten  to 
eleven  Peas  or  more  in  a  pod.  From  Messi-s.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C.     First-class  certificate. 

Peerless.-  A  beautiful  Marrow  Pea,  nine  to  ten  peas  in  a 
pod,  robust  habit,  deep  green  colour,  3  feet  to  4  feet,  and 
splendid  quality.  From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  Award  of 
merit. 

Sharpe's  Standard. — A  very  fine  Marrow  having  pale  green 
pods,  but  large  and  nf  first-rate  quality,  containing  nine  tu 
ten  large  peas.  A  medium  but  robust  grower,  and  very  fine 
flavour.    Messi"s.  Sharpe.  Bardney,  Lincoln.   Award  of  merit. 

Fascination.— X  very  fine  variety  for  late  vvork,  3  feet  to 
4  feet,  deep  green  pods  and  liaulm,  the  pods  being  curved 
and  having  ten  to  twelve  Peas  in  a  pod  ;  a  remarkably  heavy 
cropper,  and  of  first-rate  quality.  From  Messrs.  Harrison, 
Leicester     Award  of  merit. 

Late  Queen. — A  very  distinct  late  variety,  3  feet,  and  one 
of  the  best  growers  and  free  croppers.  Pods  above  medium 
size,  blunt-ended,  dark  green,  with  Ne  Plus  Ultra  flavour. 
.\  very  valuable  late  variety.  From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 
Award  of  merit. 

OkCHIP  COMSIITrEE. 

Messi-s.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  sent  a  most 
interesting  and  pretty  collection  of  Dendrobiunis.  Phala?- 
Mo|)sis,  and  hybrid  Cypripedinms.  Among  the  latter  were 
some  remarkable  varieties  of  C.  \V.  R.  Lee  (Lord  Derby), 
the  dorsal  sepal  2  inches  in  diameter,  pale  green,  evenly 
banded  with  deep  brown  lines.  The  petals,  5  inches  long, 
pile  green,  thickly  spotted  with  deep  brown  purple  spots, 
the  outer  margins  being  thickly  covered  with  rich  purple 
hairs.  The  lip  rich  purple,  shading  to  green.  It  is  the 
result  of  intercrossing  C  rothschildianuni  and  C.  superbiens. 
*'.  A.  de  Lairesse  (Cintisi  and  rothschildianum).  This  has  a 
fine  dorsal  sepal,  pale  green,  sulfused  with  l)rown  at  the 
liase.  There  are  numerous  rich  brown  purple  bands 
evtending  to  the  outer  margin.  The  petals  are  green, 
suffused,  and  spotted  with  rich  purple.  The  lip  rich 
chocolate  brown,  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour. 
Lady  Maple  (youngianum  and  gowerianum)  has  the  inter- 
mediate characters  of  the  hybrid  parentage.  C".  Haynaldo- 
Hookera;  is  a  most  distinct  hybrid,  the  apical  portion  of 
the  petals  being  delicate  purple. 

Ml-.  H.  F.  Simonds.  Woulthorpe,  Beckenham  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Day),  was  awarded  a  silver  floral  medal  for  a  good 
group  considering  the  time  tif  year.  The  back  row  con- 
sisted almost  wholly  of  Lslia  tenebrosa.  Some  fine  plants 
of  Cattleya  granuU)sa  and  C  Mendelli  were  also  included. 
Grammangis  (Gramniatophyllum)  Ellisi.  Two  plants  of 
this  rare  flowering  species  were  included,  each  with  a 
raceme  of  about  three  dozen  of  its  greenish  yellow  and 
brown  snttused  flowers. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence.  Birt.,  Dorking,  was  awarded  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  a  most  intere.sting  group  consisting  of 
choice  hybrids  and  botanically  iLilerusting  kinds.  The  most 
])rominent  of  these  was  Cyiuipediuni  hevigato-purpuratum. 
The  intermediate  cliaracteristics  of  the  parent  species  are 
most  pronounced  in  this  hybrid,  the  petals  Iieing  suffused 
with  intense  purple.  It  is  one  of  the  flnest  of  this  section 
of  hybrids.  *.'.  \V.  R.  Lee  was  exhibited  as  C.  Rothschildo- 
superbiens.  C.  Rothscbildo-tonsum  is  a  new  and  most 
interesting  additic^n.  the  doisal  sepal  pale  green  lined  with 
small  brown  lines,  the  petals  also  green  lined  and  spotted 
with  dark  l>rown,  the  lip  green,  suftused,  and  veined  with 
purple.  Sarcanthus  penincularis  is  a  mo'it  distinct  species 
with  racemes  of  miniature  brown  and  white  flowers 
(botanical  certificate).  Tainia  sjjeciosa  was  also  awarded  a 
botanical  certiflcate.  the  sepals  and  petals  green  with 
lohgitudinal  brown  lines,  the  lip  creamy  yellow,  lined  with 
lnown  at  the  base.  Masdevallia  maculata  has  a  doi-sal  sepal 
about  3  inches  long,  yellow,  the  lower  sepals  heavily 
sutfnsed  with  deep  purple.  M.  veitchiana  x  wagneriana 
has  the  intermediate  characters  of  the  parent  species. 
Epidfiidruru  gracile  is  a  distinct  species  with  yellowish 
sepiU  aui  peLaU,  the  lip  white,  spotted  with  purple. 
Habenaria  rht»dochila  has  green  and  orange  scarlet  flowers. 
Hexisia  liidentata  is  a  pretty  species  with  bright  scarlet 
flowers.  Cirrhopetalum  sinense  has  the  upper  sejial  and 
]ietals  purple,  the  lower  sepals  green,  spotted  with  piu'ple 
(botanical  certiflcate). 

Colonel  \V.  E.  Brymer,  M.P.,  was  awarded  a  silver 
r.Linksian  medal  for  Cc'elogyne  sanderiana,  which  carried 
eighteen  racemes  of  its  while,  yellow,  and  brown  flowers. 
Orchip  Paintings. 
A  portion  of  the  painting?  of  the  Orchids  uertiflcated  were 
exhibited.  Owing  to  wjrit  of  space  the  whole  could  not  be 
placed  on  view.  It  was  decided  that  at  the  next  meeting 
ihe  whole  should  be  submitted  to  inspection.  These  are 
Tuo5t  credital>ly  done  by  the  society's  artist.  Miss  Roberts. 
Tiie  committee  recommended  that  a  silver  flurul  medal  should 
lie  awarded  fo  ■  the  satisfactory  way  in  which  the  flowei-s 
were  ijeing  represented. 

Floral  Co.m.mittee. 

Lord  .\ldenbam  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett)  was  awarded  a 

'ilver-uilt    flora    medal    for   a    lovely   group    of    well-grown 

I  iiitons,  and  also  a  fine  collection  of  herbaceous  i)lants,  such 

as  Delphiniums.  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums.  tVc.     Mr.  H.  B. 

\      May,  Upper  Elmontoii,  showed  a  beautiful  i:roiip  of  plants. 


including  Crotons,  Dracrcnas,  Asplenium  nidus  multilobatum, 
Hydrangea  hortense  variegata,  Campanula  isophylla  Mayi, 
and  C.  i.  alba.     A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Lovely  collections  of  hardy  flowers  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  W'inchmore 
Hill,  and  Messi-s.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  W.C,  each 
being  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal.  Another  pretty 
group  of  similar  flowers  was  staged  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Feltham.  A  group  of  new  hybrirl  Moon  Daisies  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on-TrjTn, 
Bristol,  some  of  the  best  kimls  being  Mrs.  Henshaiv.  Elegans, 
Moonlight,  Triumph,  and  Mrs.  Head. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltliam  Cross,  were  awarded  a 
silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  for  a  fine  group  of  Roses, 
among  which  were  anew  hybrid  Tea  Tennvson,  a  new  Tea 
Boadicea,  and  decorative  Tea  Roses  Sulphurea.  Corallina, 
and  Alexandra.  Another  fine  collection  of  Roses  was  sent 
by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  winning  a  silver  Banksian 
medal.  It  contained  fine  bloonts  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Grace  Darling,  Muriel  Graharae,  and  white 
Maman  Cochet.  Mr.  W.  Runisey.  Waltham  Cross,  also 
staged  an  excellent  group  of  Roses,  such  as  Maman  Cochet, 
Marie  von  Houtte,  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  Mrs. 
Rumsey.  and  othei-s. 

Messi-s.  Dobbie  and  Co..  Rothesay,  obtained  a  silver  Bank- 
sian medal  for  a  fine  collection  of  Violas  and  Sweet  Peas. 
Mes5!-s.  .Tones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  obtained  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  Mr.  A. 
Chandler,  Haslemere,  and  Mr.  J.  Key  Allen,  Southampton, 
bronze  Banksian  medals  for  a  similar  group.  Messi-s.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  Pink  Friar, 
Gorgeous,  Na\-y  Blue,  Lottie  Hutchins,  Admiration.  Fashion, 
and  Lord  Suffield. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  sent  vases  of 
fine  Poppies. 

Messrs.  .T.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  some  fine 
Nymphfeas,  including  X.  Leydekeri  lilacea.  N.  L.  purpurata. 
N.  L.  fulgens,  N.  pygma'a  helveola,  and  N.  raarliacea  rosea. 
Mr.  .Tames  Hudson,  gardener  to  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild.  Gun- 
nersbury  House,  W.,  also  sent  blooms  of  several  Nympha?as, 
among  which  were  three  blooms  of  N.  ellisiana,  showing  the 
curious  deepening  of  colour  on  being  in  bloom  one,  two,  and 
three  days  respectively. 

An  excellent  group  of  Carnations,  arranged  with  Palms, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  was 
awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal.  Mr.  James  Douglas  also 
sent  some  lovely  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  among 
which  were  Xaseby,  Alma.  Cecilia.  Miss  Florence.  Queen 
Bess,  and  Miss  Violet,  ^^essrs.  Bird  and  Vallance.  Downham, 
Norfolk,  sent  plants  of  Carnation  Mi-s.  Vallance.  From  Mr. 
F.  W.  Moore,  Worthing,  came  Carnation  Mrs.  Moore. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Porter,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  Carnation  Mi-s. 
Porter. 

Messra.  James  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  blooms  of  their 
lovely  greenhouse  Rhododendron  hybrids.  A  fine  collection 
of  double  tuberous  Begonia  blooms  was  staged  by  ilr.  B.  R. 
Davis,  Veovil,  Somerset.  Among  other  kinds"  were  Mrs. 
Stothert,  Florence  Nightingale,  Duchess  of  Albany,  E.  J. 
Davis,  Hercules,  and  Saturn. 

Other  exhibits  were  red  and  white  Oleandei-s  from  Mr. 
Evans  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  Crook).  Forde  Abbey,  Somerset  ; 
Brodiaja  californica,  from  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited  ; 
Croton  Gold  Mine,  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons ;  Chrysan- 
themum latifolium  and  C.  maximum  Purity,  from  Messi's. 
J.  House  and  Son  ;  Scabiosa  caucasica  magnitica,  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  Lilium  Grayi,  from  Messi-s. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  and  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Col- 
chester. Mr.  M.  Pritchard  sent  flowers  of  Heliopsis  scabiosa 
major,  Centaurea  ruthenica,  Astilbe  Silver  Sheaf.  A'c. 
Fruit  Committee. 

Owing  to  the  deplorable  postal  arrangements,  our  report 
of  this  committee  must  be  held  over  till  next  week. 


.SOl'THWARK  FLOWER   SHOW. 
The  prizes  at  this  pretty  little  show  on  Saturday  last  were 
distributed  by  the  Countess  of  Halshury. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTlcrLTFRAL  MITIAL 
IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
Sweet  Pea  Exhibition. 
A  VERY  interesting  exhibition  of  Sweet  Peas  was  held  in  the 
Art  Gallery,  Park  Lane,  Croydon,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
July  is.  This  is  quite  a  departure,  and  a  very  good  one, 
towards  encouraging  a  love  for  flowei-s.  Mr.  (Jregory, 
GO,  Canterbury  Road,  Croydon,  is  the  secretary  of  this 
society. 

SWEET  PEA  BICENTENARY  E.XHIBITION. 

To  a  well-attended  meeting  of  the  Executive  Comnuttee, 
held  at  the  Hoiticultural  Club  on  July  13,  the  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  R.  Dean.  V.,M.H.,  reported  that  the  entries  to  date  for 
the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  .luly  20  and  21  would  neces- 
sitate the  hire  or  purchase  of  nearly  3,000  vases;  as  3,000 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  would  make  a  very  attractive  show, 
the  committee  considered  matters  were  progressing  favour- 
ably, especially  as  two  days'  entries  would  have  to  be  added. 
A  very  large  amount  of  space  available  for  non-competitive 
and  trade  displays  had  already  been  applied  for. 

The  programme  for  the  celebration  was  arranged  as 
follows:  Friday,  July  20,  judging  to  commence  punctually 
at  11  ocluck;  opening  ceremony  by  Alderman  and  Sheriff 
Sir  W.  P.  Treloar.  President  of  the  celebration,  at  1  o  clock  ; 
luncheon  at  1.30  p  m  :  conference  proceedings  open  at 
4  p.m.,  when  the  papers  to  be  read  are  "History  of 
the  Sweet  Pea, '  bj  Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks ;  "  Classification  of 
Sweet  Peas,"  b\  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright;  and  "Some  Points  on 
the  Culture  and  Decorative  I'ses  of  the  Sweet  Pea,"  by  Mr. 
H.  Dunkin.  On  Saturday  morning  the  Classification  Com- 
mittee, which  consists  of  the  members  of  the  Executive, 
together  with  Messrs.  Leonard  Sutton,  H.  Hicks,  P.  Waterer, 
J.  Eckford.  (;.  Stanton,  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins 
Cfmunence  their  duties    of  classification    and  selection  at 


10.30  a.m.  ;  at  2  p.m.  the  conference  proceedings  will  be  con- 
tinued, tbe  papers  to  be  read  being  "Evolution  and 
Improvement  of  the  Sweet  Pea,"  bv  Messrs.  J.  S.  Eckford  and 
C.  H.  Curtis  ;  "  The  Sweet  Pea  in  America,"  by  the  Rev.  W. 
T.  Hutchins;  and  "Perfume  in  Sweet  Peas,"  by  Mr.  W. 
Cuthbertson. 

The  Executive  Committee  decided  upon  a  small  neat  silver 
and  blue  enamel  badge  for  the  committee  and  officers,  but 
arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  those  who  wish  to  secure 
a  copy  of  this  commemorative  badge  may  do  so  at  a  small 
cost. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

ODOXTOGLOSSUM    ROLFE.E. 
(Walton  Graxoe  Variety). 

THI8  is  by  far  the  finest  of  this  section  of 
garden  hybrid  Odontoglossunis  we  have 
seen.     It  is   the  result  of  intererossing 
0.    harryana   and    0.    Pescatorei.     The 
typical  variety  and  others  wliich  have 
since  Howered  are  from  the  original  batch 
of  seedlings  raised  bj'  M.  (.,'h.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristy. 
There  has  been  considerable  variation,  but  in  most 
cases   the  characters  both  in   the   habit  of  growth 


ODOXTOGLOSSrM    ROLFE.I^:. 

and  in  the  flowers  have  been  about  intermediate. 
Ill  most  lases  the  flowers  have  been  smaller  than 
those  of  ().  harryana,  the  segments  lieini;  remark- 
ably light,  owing  to  the  iniliiciicc  of  ().  Pescatorei. 
The  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration 
0.  Rolfea-  (Walton  tirange  variety)  lias  recentlj' 
flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Thomson, 
Walton  (irange,  Stafford.  It  wa.s  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Thomson  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  .Society,  on  .June  19  last,  and 
was  awarded  a  tiist-class  certificate  by  vhe  Orchid 
committee.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of 
0.  crispo-harryana,  and  handsomely  marked.  The 
broad  lip  which  is  such  a  prominent  characteristic 
ill  all  the  hybrid  Odontoglossunis  in  which  0.  Pesca- 
torei has  participated  as  one  of  the  parents  is  most 
pronounced  here.  The  broad  band  of  pure  white, 
which  surrounds  the  violet  purple  blotch  is  remark- 
able, and  broken  only  by  the  small  regular  violet 
spots  just  inside  the  margin.  There  is  the  pro- 
minent tuft  of  yellow  hairs  on  the  disc  which  is 
such  a  distinguishing  feature  cf  O.  harryana : 
these  are  shorter  and  thickened  by  the  influence  of 
O.  Pescatorei.  .\  full  description  of  this  lovely  kind 
will  be  found  on  page  471,  vol.  Ivii. 

Carx.ation  M.\jor  Harbord. 
This  is  an  excellent  variety  for  the  garden,  the 
flowers  fragrant  and  a  delicately  beautiful  ])rimrose 
yellow  colour,  wliilst  the  evil  habit  of  calyx  splitting 
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is  not  apparent.  It  is  of  strong  growtli,  and 
worthy  of  the  award.  Award  of  merit,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  July  17.  Shown  by  Lord 
Sufiield  (gardener,  Mr.  Allan),  Gunton  Park. 

New  Carnation's  from  Mr.  DonoLAS. 
Three  new  Carnations  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  Edenside  Gardens,  Great  Bookham,  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  in  each  ease  an  award  of  merit  was 
given.  Bomba  is  a  border  variety  of  rich  promise, 
the  flowers  full,  broad  in  the  petal,  and  of  a  very 
pretty  pink  colour.  This  is  quite  a  gem  for  colour 
and  fragrance.  Midas  is  another  variety  of  great 
value.  Its  flowers  are  best  described  as  orange- 
vermilion,  an  eft'ective  and  very  beautiful  colour. 
Benbow  is  of  an  exquisite  apricot  colour  ;  a  lovely 
flower  for  form  and  its  rich  hue.  It  is  free  and 
strong. 


Campanula  carpatioa  Riverslka. 
This  is  a  variety  of  a  well-known  Bellflower 
which  we  tliink  will  become  very  popular  for  the 
rock  garden  and  border.  Its  flowers  are  large  and 
deep  purple  in  colour.  Tlie  plant  is  vigorous  and 
free  both  in  growtli  and  bloom.  Award  of  merit, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July  17.  Shown  by 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Riverslea  Nursery,  Christchurch, 
Hants. 


New  Nymph^as. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  several  very  interesting  hybrid  Water- 
lilies  and  Nyniplire-as  were  shown,  and  the  following 
were  each  given  an  award  of  merit :  N.  Marliacea 
rosea  and  N.  Laydekeri  fulgens  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Veitoh,  of  t!helsea.  These  are  two  of  oiu'  finest 
introductions  ;  both  have  been  described  before  in 
The  liARDES.  No  collection  of  Nymphieas  is  com- 
plete without  these  beautiful  kinds.  N.  Marliacea 
rosea  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild 
(gardener,  J.  Hudson),  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
and  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  N.  stellata  named 
pidcherrina,  the  Howers  of  wliich  are  of  a  deeper 
blue  than  the  type.  We  shall  have  more  to  write 
about  this  variety  soon. 

Delphin'ii'm  Blue  Butterfly. 
A  charming  name  for  a  charming  flower.  This 
is  an  annual  we  hope  will  become  popular,  and 
annual  flowers  have  not  been  overdone  with  atten- 
tion. It  is  of  dwarf  growtli,  and  the  pretty  flowers 
are  gentian  bhie  in  colour.  Award  of  merit,  R,oyal 
Horticultural  .Societ}',  July  17.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co. ,  High  Holborn. 

Rose  Souvenir  de  Catheri.n'e  Guillot. 
This  is  not  exactly  a  new  Rose,  but  whether 
quite  new  or  not,  it  is  a  beautiful  creation.  Tiie 
flower  is  finely  shaped,  and  golden  red  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  colour,  but  it  is  one  of  those  kinds  almost 
impossible  to  describe,  a  mixture  of  apricot,  pink, 
copper,  and  carmine,  a  poem  in  colour.  It  is  free 
and  vigorous.  Award  of  merit,  July  17.  From 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cro.ss. 

PhAIUS    OaKWOOIJIENSE    (CoOKSONl    AND 
HUMHOLTI.) 

This  is  a  most  distinct  and  desiralilc  addition. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  -2  inclies  long,  pale  rose,  streaked 
with  creamy  yellow.  The  petals  are  reflexed,  as 
long  as  the  sepals,  pale  rose,  sutt'used  with  yellow 
on  the  outer  portions,  and  the  lower  sepals  deep 
rose.  The  front  lobe  of  the  labellum  is  1|  inch 
broad,  rosy  purple,  shading  to  white  and  yellow  on 
the  disc,  the  upper  lulies  purple  suffused  with 
brownish  yellow,  and  white  attliebase.  The  plant 
carried  a  fourteen-flowered  raceme,  and  came  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  N.  Cookson,  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Murray). 
First-class  certificate,  July  17,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Maxillaria  SeURRILIS. 
The  sepals  of  this  are  nearly  fi  inches  long.     The 
groinid  colour  at  the  base  white,  becoming   yellow 
towards  the  apex,  the  whole   being  covered  with 


large  spots  and  dark  brown  bars.  The  lower 
sepals  are  more  twisted  than  the  upper  ones.  The 
petals  are  bent  forward,  narrower  but  similar  in 
colour  to  the  sepals.  The  lip  is  yellow,  shading 
to  creamy  white  at  the  base,  it  is  a  most  distinct 
addition  to  the  Maxillarias.  From  the  collection 
of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dorking  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wliite).  First-class  certificate.  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  July  17. 

Cypripedium   rothschildo   lawrenceanum. 

An  hj'brid  derived  from  the  species  indicated  in 
the  name.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  .3  inches  in  diameter, 
pale  green,  shading  to  white  around  the  margins, 
the  whole  being  thickly  covered  with  broad  bands 
of  purple  ;  the  petals  are  aljout  5  inches  long, 
green,  tipped  with  rose  purple,  the  whole  being 
thickl}'  covered  with  deep  purple  spots  ;  the  lip 
deep  brown,  shading  to  green  at  the  base.  The 
plant  carried  a  two-flowered  raceme.  From  the 
collection  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dorking. 
Award  of  merit,  Roj'al  Horticultural  Society, 
July  17. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names  of  Plants.— il/(>-v  C.  IWI^s  (Hiniiingliani).— 
Thesliiuliisa  form  of  Ciat?egu3crus-salli.  The Bell-tlower  is 
piuliahly  either  C.  rliombojdalis  or  C.  Hosti.  We  cannot 
be  positive  from  so  poor  a  specimen.  The  Rose  may  be  a 
Cheshunt  hybrid.  The  Caniatiipu  was  quite  withered  up.  All 
such  specimens  should  be  packed  or  wrapped  in  damp  mosa 
to  ensvire  being  quite  fresli  when  they  reach  us.  Specimens 
should  always  be  numbered.     Your  question  will   receive 

attention    next  week. — -_E.— Ornithof^alum    arabicnm. 

7i7iv;-(/n/f.— Rose    crimson    Rambler. B.   B.  H.  B.— The 

double  Rose  is  Rosa  lucida  flore-pleno.  sometimes  called 
Rose  Button.  The  small  red  flower  we  believe  to  be  a 
variety  of  R.  lawrenciana  or  Fairy  Rose. 


PERNETTYA. 


Cooking*  Leeks  (Mrs.  Fkoud).- -Leeks  are  excellent 
as  a  green  vegetal>le  plain  boiled,  and  are  the  mure  accept- 
able as  they  are  to  lie  had  at  a  time  when  other  green  things 
are  scarce. 

Caterpillars  on  Black  Currant  bushes 
(Marv  HitSKlNs).— The  caterpillurs  that  you  say  "are 
ruining  v.mr  Black  Currant  buslit-s '  are  the  'common  silk- 
worm ;"  they  cannot  have  injured  your  hushes,  and  if  you 
found  them  on  the  bushes 
yourself  someone  must  have 
placed  them  there  for  a  joke. 
— fi.  S.  S. 

Pennettyas  (E.).— 
These  like  a  peaty  soil,  in 
which  the  plant  forms  quite 
a  bush,  covered  with  fruits. 
These  vary  from  white  to 
deep  crimson  -  purple  in 
colour. 

Diseased     Rose 

Shoots  (FoHMAX).  —  The 
evi^i(.■uces  of  disease  on  the 
Rose  shoot  sent  is  of  a  vei'y 
pei-uliar  nature,  and  dt)es  n(»t 
seem  to  be  of  any  fungoid 
form.  It  looks  as  if  the  side 
<tf  the  shoot  had  been  injured 
by  frost  or  by  sunscald,  or 
had  been  bark-eaten  by  some 
insect  and  then  had  curled 
down,  the  bark  on  the  injured 
side  contracting.  It  is  evi- 
dently of  an  unusual  character,  and  the  best  course  to  take 
would  be  to  cut  ort'  any  other  shoots  so  injured,  so  as  to 
encourage  the  tree  to  break  fresh  growth  and  produce  bloom 
in  the  autunni.  There  is  just  the  possibility  that  some  con- 
tact with  gases  of  an  injurious  nature  un  the  injui-ed  side 
has  caused  the  mischief.  It  may  be  well,  if  preferred,  to 
gently  damp  the  Rose  trees  witli  a  stdntion  of  soft  soap, 
and  then  dust  heavily  with  sulphur,  washing  it  off  a  few 
days  later. 

Rose  g-powing-  in  an  Old  Garden  in  Fife 
(.l.vs.  Bkuckj.  The  pretty  R()se  scut  is  without  doubt  a 
variety  of  Scotch  Rose  {R.  spinosissima),  possibly  a  chance 
seedling,  as  we  do  not  call  to  mind  any  kind  with  such  a 
distinct  shading.  We  should  advise  you  to  increase  your 
stock  of  it  by  inserting  at  once  some  cuttings  of  the  small 
shoots,  with  a  head  attached,  that  have  just  flowered  under 
a  bell  glass  or  a  hand  light,  or  you  might  obtain  some 
suckers  in  the  autumn.  These  Scotch  Roses  are  delightful 
little  objects,  and  coming  as  they  do  earlier  than  the  larger 
Roses  they  are  always  most  welcome. 

ChePPies  failing'  (Cornstalk).— A'our  cherries  fail 
from  lack  of  lime  or  clialk  in  the  soil.  You  say  the  soil  is 
well  manured,  but  thai  is  not  sufficient,  though  it  builds  up 
a  young  tree,  and  growth  up  to  a  certain  age  is  fairly  good  ; 
but  when  there  is  a  demand  upon  the  trees,  to  perfect  their 
fruit,  this  is  not  met.  You  need  not  trouble  about  position, 
as  the  site  your  ti-ees  have  is  right,  and  it  is  purely  a  mattei' 
of  soil.  We  would  advise  when  you  plant  new  trees  to  dig 
out  the  old  soil  ;i  feet  from  the  wall,  saving  the  top  good 
soil,  and  incorporating  that  with  new  soilof  a  heavier  nature. 
Add  some  old  flnc  rntirtar  rubble  or  chalk,  and  replace  the 


ncTv  material  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  and  to  a  length  along  the 
wall  of  6  feet,  digging  up  the  bottom  before  doing  so,  and 
if  soil  and  labour  are  not  cosUy  remove  the  bottom  soil  even 
deeper,  and  place  in  the  rougher  portion  of  the  new  mate- 
rials. To  assist  the  trees  you  now  have  you  could  take  out 
some  old  soil,  preserving  all  roots,  doing  the  work  in  October. 
Give  new  soil,  or  you  could  lift  entirely  and  replant  on 
better  soil  if  your  trees  are  not  old  and  have  good  i  oots. 

Rust  on  OPapes  (G.  H.).— We  conclude  that  the 
berries  on  your  Alicante  Vine — a  sample  of  which  is  sent  — 
are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  rust,  as  tlie  appearance  of 
spreading  brown  patclies  on  the  skin,  but  no  deeper,  are 
just  what  is  found  when  rust  is  certain.  The  berries  may  in 
the  process  of  thinning  have  been  touched  by  a  hot,  sweaty 
hand,  or  by  the  hair  of  the  liead,  or  may  have  been  tempo- 
rarily exposed  to  a  cold  current  of  air.  Sometimes  it  is  pro- 
duced by  having  the  pipes  overheated  when  coated  with 
sulphur  to  destroy  mildew.  Once  Grapes  are  thus  attacked 
there  is  no  real  remedy.  It  is  best  to  cut  out  the  injured 
ones ;  <jf  course,  if  allowed  to  hang  they  wilt  finish  up  in  a 
way,  but  they  are  disfigured.  There  is  just  the  possibilit) 
that  the  spots  may  be  partly  due  to  scald,  through  hot  sun 
falling  on  the  berries  whilst  damp  before  enough  air  is 
given. 

Red  Currants  (Jason).— We  know  of  no  finer  Red 
Currant  than  the  Red  Cherry  or  La  Versaillaise,  and  the 
variety  named  Comet  seems  to  be  the  same.  We  have  seen 
this  as  grown  on  dwarf  hushes  carrying  marvellously  thick 
crops,  the  berries  of  great  size,  rich  in  colour,  and  on 
hunches  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  long.  The  bushes  have  all 
their  summer  growths  cut  back  two-thirds  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  colour,  and  then  nets  are  put  over  them.  In  the 
winter  the  pioming  is  yet  harder,  so  that  the  bushes  never 
become  large  and  loose,  as  is  so  much  the  case  with  bush 
Currants,  and  can  be  thus  so  easily  netted  over.  We  have 
also  seen  this  Currant  on  east  and  north  walls,  where  flat 
ti-ained  to  the  bricks  it  fruits  wonderfully.  Evidently  it 
likes  a  fairly  stiff  soil  such  as  yours  is,  but  shouhl  have  added 
some  old  lime  rubbish,  wood  ashes,  and  well-decayed  manure. 

Plumsfop  succession  (Cromer).— Whilst  all  Plums, 
as  a' rule,  produce  the  finest  fruits  on  wall  trees,  yet  the 
common  cooking  varieties  do  well  as  bushes  or  standards. 
We  like  to  have  Plums  in  half  standard  form,  that  is.  with 
clean  stems  about  4  feet  to  the  heads,  and  then,  if  all 
together,  planted  about  \i  feet  apart.  To  have  a  good 
succession  and  variety  you  cannot  do  better  than  plant 
Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  the  Czar,  Victoria,  and  Munarch. 
These  ripen  in  succession,  are  all  very  prulitir,  and  can 
be  strongly  recommended  for  your  purpose.  Add  to  them 
Farleigh  Prolific  Damson,  a  wonderful  cropper  when 
well  established.  As  to  dessert  Plums,  Dennislon's  Sujierb, 
.Tefi'erson,  Late  Transparent  Gage,  and  Clue's  Gulden  Drop  are 
first-rate  for  walls.  Plums  do  best  on  east  or  west  walls. 
Goes  Golden  Drop  is  a  remarkably  good  keeper  if  the  fruit 
be  put  into  bags  on  the  trees,  or  when  ripe  kept  in  a  coi»I 
fruit  room. 

Peach  tpees  failing-.— \\'e  thank  you  for  sending  us 
so  much  information  respecting  the  failure  of  your  Peacli 
trees  ;  you  only  omit  the  varieties,  but  that  is  not  of  much 
consequence,  though  some  kinds  are  much  stronger  than 
'ithers.  We  think,  from  the  roots  sent,y(jur  trees  are  failing 
owing  to  three  causes  :  Firstly,  your  liordL-r  not  being  made 
up  at  the  start  is  not  drained  ;  secondly,  being  nearly  always 
covered  with  plants,  the  moisture  cannot  get  away,  the 
roots  you  planted  in  a  healthy  condition  have  collapsed,  and 
very  few  new  ones  have  been  made  ;  thirdly,  the  heavy  crop 
taken  last  year  would  tell  upon  the  trees  and  cause  tlie 
collai)se  this  year.  You  remark,  the  back  trees  are  guod  ; 
here  doubtless  the  border  gets  more  light.  There  may  be  a 
walk,  ami  jiossilily  less  space  for  plants  to  stand  upon(thi=! 
is  the  soil),  and  though  we  are  well  aware  many  are  obliged 
to  house  their  Chrysanthemums  in  fruit  houses  it  is  a  gii-at 
evil,  but  still  worse  if  you  keep  plants  later,  and  tlioudi 
young  trees  do  not  at  first  show  the  evil,  when  fruit  is  taken 
they  soon  go  back  and  lose  branches,  eventually  dying.  In 
your  case,  before  you  replant  we  would  advise  draining. 
This  we  need  not  dwell  upon,  as  you  appear  to  thoroughly 
understand  your  trees  and  soil.  The  soil  sent  is  rather 
poor,  and  we  would  advise  new  soil  when  making  again,  as 
the  contintial  watering  and  want  of  exposure  has  so  sod- 
dened  the  soil  that  it  is  not  likely  to  produce  good  results. 
If  you  must  have  plants  in  the  house  in  the  winter  we  would 
advise  rough  racks  to  stand  them  upon  ;  we  use  any  ordinary 
wood  cut  in  lengths  3  inches  wide.  These  are  nailed  to  cross 
pieces,  and  by  using  these  air  and  moisture  escapes  from  the 
borders  ;  besides,  it  is  much  better  for  the  pot  plants.  It 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  trees  if  you  could  give  them  tlie 
border,  say,  from  the  time  you  clear  the  Chrysanthemums, 
as  that  is  the  season  of  growth  ;  also,  if  possible,  tu  use  a 
good  compost — some  rtiugh  turfy  material.  The  soil  sent  is 
very  fine.  Grow  your  trees  thinly  to  get  ample  light,  to 
mature  the  wood,  and  slope  your  borders  when  remaking  to 
allow  moisture  to  escape.    Let  us  know  of  your  success. 


MR.    BENJAMIN    REVETT    CANT. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear,  just  at  the  moment  of  going  to  jn-ess, 
of  the  death  of  this  famous  Rose  grower,  at  CuUhester,  on 
the  l"th  inst. 


Capnations  at  Edenside.-The  Carnatious  arc 
very  fine  just  now  in  Mr.  Hougla^is  nursery  at  Edenside, 
Great  bookbam. 

Sweet  Pea  Bicentenary  Celebpation.    A  full 

account  of  the  jiroeeedings  uti  Friday  and  ti>-day  (Saturday) 
will  ajipcar  next  wiek,  witli  speeial  illustrations  and 
articles. 

Rose  ^Vall  at  Edenmore— In  yoin-  note  last 
week  on  the  above  place,  you  mention  amongst  the  Ruses 
solfatenie.  This  nttisette  should  be  solfaterre  ;  also  the  hiiUs-e 
is  situated  at  Raheny.  County  Dulilin.  where  ^Ii-.  and  Mrs. 
Guinness  take  a  Uning  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
gardening. 
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THE     SWEET     PEA. 

■  Here  are  Sweet  Peas  un  tip-toe  for  a  Hight."— A'«'«'.v. 

THIS  beautiful  and  now  variable  hardy 
annual  is  found  wild  in  Italy,  near 
Naples,  and  also  in  Sicily,  and  there 
is  a  coloured  illustration  in  the 
.second  volume  of  the  Butauical 
M(t<l<i:ine,  pulilished  in  17^7,  t.  6(i.  At  that 
time  only  two  varieties  were  known  besides 
the  type,  viz.,  the  Painted  Lady  Pea,  red,  wliite, 
and  ro.se-coloured,  and  another  with  pure  white 
flowers.  The  tyjie  as  figured  by  Curtis  has  a 
dark  crinison-inaroon  standard,  lilac  petals, 
wide  spread,  and  delicately  veined,  while  the 
keel  is  pale  rose,  and  there  are  only  two  flowers 
shown  on  the  stalk.  Curtis  remarks  that 
"  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  more  generally 
cultivated  than  the  Sweet  Pea,"  and  he  notes 
also  "  that  it  is  not  very  tender,  .since  seed- 
lings reared  in  autumn  freciuently  survive  our 
winters."  He  recommends  both  autumnal  and 
spring  sowings  in  pots,  so  as  to  be  sheltered  in 
hotbed  frames  for  early  blooming,  as  well  as 
in  the  open  borders.  He  says  "  that  pot  culture 
was  a  common  practice  of  the  gardeners,  who 
raise  them  for  the  London  markets,  in  which 
they  are  in  great  request."  The  Sweet  Pea 
came  into  notice  in  England  about  the  year 
1701,  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  Phillips  says,  "  when  it  lilossomed,  probably 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  celebrated  garden  of 
Dr.  Uvedale,  at  Enfield,  in  Essex,  where 
Petiver  first  saw  it  with  Dr.  Plukenet,  and 
soon  afterwards  it  appeared  in  the  Physic 
Garden,  at  Chelsea,  and  elsewhere  around 
London." 

As  to  the  literature  (jf  the  Sweet  Pea,  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gnrdeners'  Chnmicle.  .luly  14, 
1900,  that  :— 

"  The  first  reference  is  in  '  The  Hortus 
Catholicus,' of  Cupani,  i)ubli.shed  in  1696.  The 
author,  who  was  a  moidv,  sent  seeds  from  Naples, 
where  his  book  was  published,  to  Amsterdam, 
two  or  three  years  later,  and  these  were  flowered 
there  by  the  botanist  Commelyn  in  1099." 

Petiver  mentions  the  plant  in  a  paper  in  the 
"  Philosf>iihicai  Transactions "  for  the  year 
1713.  In  1730  Furher  figures  the  jilant  as  one 
of  the  flowers  of  .June. 

In  1737  Burmann  ajipears  to  have  obtained 
dried  s)ieciraens  from  Ceylon,  and  so  started 
the  erroneous  idea  that  the  plant  was  a  native 
of  that  island  in  his  "  Thesaurus  Zeylanicus." 

Linn;tus,  who  first  called  the  plant  sim]:)ly 
Lathyrus  odoratus,  describes  the  two  varieties 
of  Buruiaim.  viz.  (r()Siculus  and  {fj)  Zeylanicus. 


Jliller,  in  1768,  in  his  eighth  edition  of 
"  Gardeners'  Dictionary,"  only  mentions  three 
varieties,  and  Alton,  1789,  in  "Hortus 
Kewensis,"  mentions  the  two  varieties  of 
Burmann,  and  refers  to  Curtis'  figure  in  the 
Botnuical  Mit(ia7.ine. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  <jther  beautiful 
garden  plants,  the  Sweet  Pea  seems  to  have 
come  to  England  from  Sicily,  w/r?  Holland,  and 
not  from  Ceylon,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated 
and  su].jposed  in  error.  Although  never  a 
florist's  flower,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  that 
term,  it  nevertheless  has  been  a  very  popular 
favourite  almost  from  the  first  year  of  its 
introduction,  and  it  certainly  claims  the 
premier  place  amongst  hardy  annuals  in  our 
gardens.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  recent 
conference  may  lead  to  inferior  and  too  much 
alike  varieties  being  eliminated. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  late  ilr.  Geo.  Gleuny, 
of  "  florist's  flower "  fame,  did  not  invest  the 
Sweet  Pea  with  any  of  his  arbitrary  rules  and 
regulatiims,  as  to  form,  size,  or  colouring. 
So  much  the  better  for  the  Sweet  Pea,  which 
has  growed,  like  Topsy,  into  a  thing  of  elegance 
and  beauty,  beloved  and  admired  of  all.  A 
flower  is  not  more  beautiful  for  being  as  round 
as  a  shilling  ;  in  fact,  much  of  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  the  Sweet  Pea  absolutely  depends  on 
its  being  of  an  irregular  shape.  As  it  is,  the 
best  forms  are  quite  large  enough,  and  shayiely 
enough,  and  all  we  can  reasonably  want  is  new- 
shades  and  hues  of  colour.  We  do  not  want 
them  as  yellow  as  Sunflowers,  or  as  scarlet  as 
Geraniums,  or  as  blue  as  Gentians,  since  the 
delicate  shades  of  colour  we  now  have  vie  with 
those  of  the  Tea  Roses  in  variety,  and  stronger 
toned  colouring  would  take  away  from  the 
aerial  lightness  so  peculiar  to  these  flowers,  as 
it  does  in  the  case  of  the  very  dark  flowers, 
sucli  as  Boreatton  and  others,  approaching 
mahogany-black.  The  dark  chocolate  flowers 
form  an  excellent  foil  for  the  lighter  and 
brighter-toned  flowers  of  blue,  white,  peach, 
flesh,  and  primrose  or  sulphur  shades,  but  we 
do  not  need  too  many  of  them. 

As  to  habit,  this  is  as  elegant  as  it  well  can 
be,  and  we  certainly  deprecate  the  very  dwarf 
varieties,  the  flowers  being  borne  on  stalks  too 
short  for  cutting,  while  they  are  so  near  the 
ground  as  to  become  soiled  and  s])lashed  liy 
heavy  rains. 

Welcoming  as  we  do  all  real  progress  and 
improvements,  we  must  protest  against  the 
degradation  of  what  we  already  look  U])on  as 
being  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  graceful 
habited  of  all  our  garden  flowers.     As  to  the 


nund^er  of  flowers  on  a  stem,  three  to  five  are 
ample,  and  show  their  form  and  colour  better 
than  they  would  do  if  more  were  borne.  So 
far,  seven  flowers  on  a  single  stalk  is  the  limit 
attained. 

The  Sweet  Pea  in  all  its  many  forms  really 
belongs  to  one  single  species — Lathyrus 
odoratus — and  there  is  no  reliable  evidence 
that  hybridism  has  ever  been  resorted  to  in 
raising  new  varieties.  This  is  curious,  as  one 
might  have  believed  hybridism  possible  with 
L.  odoratus  and  its  annual  first  cousin 
L.  tingitanus,  even  if  not  with  L.  grandiflorus, 
L.  latifolius,  and  other  of  the  perennial  species. 

In  1860  a  white  variety,  having  a  blue  edge 
to  the  standard,  was  sent  out,  and  at  the  time 
was  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between-  L.  odoratus 
and  L.  magellanicus,  the  blue  perennial,  or 
"  Lcn'd  Anson's  Pea."  The  raiser  was  said  at 
the  time  to  have  been  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  authentic  record  of 
such  hybridism,  and  if  it  really  did  take  place 
the  probabilities  are  that  L.  sativus,  the 
annual  blue-flowered  species,  was  used,  and 
not  L.  magellanicus,  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  was  not  existent  in  English  gardens  at 
the  time  named.  Even  to-day  it  is  quite  a 
common  thing  to  hear  the  annual  L.  sativus 
called  in  error  "  Lord  Anson's  Pea." 

Seeing  the  enormous  strides  in  size,  colour, 
and  number  of  flowers  on  a  stem,  made  by 
Mr.  Eckford  and  others  in  England  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  seeing  how  enthu- 
siastically Mr.  Burpee  and  others  have  carried 
on  the  good  work  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
certainly  not  easy  to  prophecy  in  what 
new  direction  improvements  are  likely  to  take 
place  in  the  future.  Still,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  we  are  as  yet  only  beginning  to  realise 
what  beautiful  things  the  Sweet  Peas  of  the 
future  are  likely  to  be. 

For  many  years  Sweet  Peas  have  been  over- 
flowing from  cottage  and  villa  gardens,  until 
now  there  is  scarcely  a  garden  large  or  small 
where  they  are  not  grown.  Their  value  for 
decorations  indoors,  as  cut  rather  long  in  the 
stem  and  loosely  and  naturally  arranged  in 
narrow-necked  vases,  is  now  universally  recog- 
nised, and  at  all  our  best  floral  exhiliitions 
there  are  now  classes  for  these  fragrant 
blossoms,  and  they  hold  their  own  along  with 
Roses,  Carnations,  and  other  summer  exhi- 
bition flowers. 

Most  seedsmen  now  make  a  speciality  of 
sending  out  selected  seeds  of  all  the  best  Sweet 
Peas,  in  sealed  collections,  at  a  cheap  rate  and 
correctly   named,  so  that   their  cultivation    is 
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rendered  as  easy  and  convenient  as  it  is  possible 
to  be. 

Seeds  sown  five  in  a  6-inch  pot  in  August 
or  September,  or  even  later,  may  be  had  in 
bloom  in  a  sunny  greenhouse  or  Peach  house, 
in  April,  and  those  sown  outside  produce 
ilowers  until  they  are  cut  down  by  winter 
frost,  thus  giving  a  season  of  at  least  seven  or 
eight  months  for  this  flower  alone. 

So  important  has  the  culture  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  become  that  our  leading  seedsmen  grow 
from  200  to  300  kinds  for  trial  in  their  testing 
grounds  every  year. 


SAVEET    PEA    BICENTENARY 
CELEBRATION. 

\Vk  have  written  elsewhere  of  the  history  of 
the  flower  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  large 
and  interesting  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  last.  It  was  a  fresh 
and  beautiful  display,  revealing  how  strong 
and  deep  is  the  love  for  the  Sweet  Pea  in  these 
isles  and  over  the  seas,  America  in  particular. 
We  sincerel.v  hope  that  one  result  of  the  show 
and  the  conference  will  be  to  bring  the  long 
list  of  varieties  into  something  like  order,  so  as 
to  make  it  possible  to  possess  a  collection 
without  obtaining  several  things  so  much  alike 
that  to  discern  any  difference  is  a  matter  of 
difficulty. 

We  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  many  of 
the  visitors  present  that  an  opportunity  had 
been  lost  of  creating  a  display  that  showed 
some  variation  from  the  usual  stereotyped 
arrangements.  A  flower  so  dainty  and  delicate 
as  the  Sweet  Pea  recjuired  handling  with  rare 
taste,  but  an  irritating  colour-killing  crimson 
draping  to  the  staging  spoilt  utterly  all  good 
effects  ;  it  was  trying  to  the  nerves  on  a  hot 
summer  day  to  find  this  covering  making 
lines  of  colour  in  crude  contrast  to  the  ex- 
quisite tints  of  the  flowers. 

A  full  description  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
found  on  page  75. 


LILIES  IN  THE   BRITISH  ISLES. 

( Contiuaed  frum  page  37.) 

From  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesborne  : — 

1.  County. — Gloucestershire. 

2.  Soil.  —  Oolite  limestone,  very  shallow, 
suffers  badly  from  drought  in  dry  summers. 

3.  Special  conditions.  —  Elevation  about 
500  feet,  fairly  sheltered,  but  very  subject  to 
night  frosts,  which  occur  every  year  nearly  to 
the  end  of  May,  and  some  years  in  June. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well.— Some  of  the  Marta- 
gons,  of  which  colchicum,  tigrinum,  and  chalce- 
donicum  are  the  ]>rinci]jal,  do  well  and  are 
perennial,  though  1  have  lost  chalcedonicuni  of 
late  years — I  think  owing  to  drought.  None 
of  the  North  American  Lilies,  except  parda- 
linum  and  its  varieties,  will  live  long,  even  in 
made'  soil,  it  is  far  too  cold  in  summer  for 
any  of  the  longiflorum  group,  and  none  of  the 
Japanese  Lilies,  except  tigrinum,  will  grow  on 
account  of  the  lime.  Humboldti  and  washing- 
tonianum  have  succeeded  pretty  well  at  times, 
but  are  very  sick  this  year  ;  croceum  is  abso- 
lutely hardy  under  all  circumstances  ;  Martagon 
album  will  not  grow  at  all  ;  giganteum,  though 
in  a  s]iecial  bed,  has  l>een  cut  down  by  frost  for 
five  years  running,  and  is  now  almost  extinct. 
A  form  of  concolor  which  I  received  moi-e  than 
twenty  years  ago  from  Shanghai,  and  whii'h 
has  been  tried  under  every  possible  condition, 
both  indoors  and  out,  absolutely  refuses  to  die 
and  also  to  flower,  though   it   increases   very 


fast  by  offsets.  It  is  quite  unique  in  my 
exjierience  of  horticulture  that  any  bulbous 
plants  should  live  so  many  years  without 
flowering,  and  though  I  have  sent  it  to  many 
friends,  I  have  not  heard  that  any  of  them 
have  been  more  successful.  Candidum  grows 
fairly  well,  and  in  warm  summers  is  a  success, 
but  this  .year  the  leaves  are  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  the  disease,  owing  to  the  wet  and  cold. 
There  is  a  form  of  candidum  which  I  found 
last  year  in  Mr.  Smith's  gardens  at  Newry  with 
a  black  stem,  which  seems  to  be  much  hardier 
than  the  common  form.  Though  I  planted  the 
bulbs  in  September,  they  produced  none  of  the 
autumnal  leaves  as  usual.  I  have  never  seen 
this  variety  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
know  its  origin.  Hansoni  used  to  do  well,  but 
has  not  flowered  for  three  years,  and  seems  to 
have  died  out.  Henryi  is  a  very  robust  jjot 
plant,  but  has  been  cut  off  in  the  open  by  the 
late  frosts. 

6.  Time  to  plant.--!  should  prefer  to  plant 
always  as  soon  as  the  stem  had  completely 
withered,  but  delicate  kinds  I  would  rather 
plant  out  in  sjiring.  On  the  whole  I  know  of 
no  genus  of  plants  amongst  which  I  have  had 
so  many  losses — here,  at  least — as  the  Lilies. 

From  Mr.  E.  M.  Blackburn  ;~ 

L  County.  —  Radnoishire,  at  the  edge  of 
Shropshire  and  Herefordshire. 

2.  Soil. — Green  sand,  about  9  inches  deep, 
on  a  stony  subsoil. 

3.  Si>ecial  conditions. — Strong  westerly  gales, 
which  blow  down  the  Teme  Valley  as  if  it 
were  through  a  funnel.  The  spring  of  the 
year  is  raw  and  ungenial,  which  make  the 
Lilies  late  in  starting,  so  that  they  evade  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  weather.  Other  conditions 
are  favourable  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  bulbs. 
We  get  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  and  a  good 
deal  of  rain,  and  the  soil,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
very  suitable  for  growing  bulbs. 

4.  Ivinds  that  do  well. — Of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
varieties  that  I  grow,  the  most  satisfactory 
are  croceum  and  the  varieties  of  davuricum  ; 
croceum  seems  to  double  itself  each  year.  A 
line  of  about  fifty  heads  of  davuricum  erectum 
make  a  beautiful  picture  against  some  tall 
Larkspurs,  and  I  can  count  twenty  flowers  on 
a  single  head  of  D.  incomparabile.  Out  of  120 
bulbs  sent  to  me  a  few  years  back  as  croceum, 
about  one-half  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  form  of 
davuricum,  probably  L).  Sajipho,  which  are  now 
(June  30)  in  all  their  glory,  some  of  the  flower- 
heads  measuring  15  inches  across.  L.  elegans 
does  well  enough,  especially  biligulatum  and 
citrinum,  and  so  does  L.  bulbiferum.  1  find 
that  this  latter,  as  well  as  the  varieties  of 
tigrinum,  increases  at  an  extraordinar.v  rate  if 
the  bulblets  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are 
carefully  gathered  and  sown.  L.  Hansoni  has 
to  be  jjrotected  in  the  spring,  because  it  makes 
such  an  early  start.  Last  year  a  kite  frost 
withered  the  blossom-buds  altogether,  but  this 
year  they  look  all  right,  and  are  .just  beginning 
to  colour.  The  best  heads  are  5i  feet  high, 
and  have  fourteen  blossoms.  My  best  head  of 
L.  Henryi  is  already  nearly  6  feet  in  height, 
and  has  not  yet  begun  to  detach  its  buds. 
Neither  these  nor  L.  Hansoni  show  signs  of 
increasing,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  L. 
Humboldti.  L.  jiyrenaicuni  grows  like  a  weed, 
and  my  children  hold  their  noses  firmly  as  they 
pass  them.  Of  the  peat-loving  Lilies,  L.  parda- 
linum  does  extremely  well,  and  so  does  L. 
superbum  and  L.  speciosum  in  most  of  its 
varieties.  The  varieties  of  auratum  stand  still, 
and  in  the  case  of  these  I  feel  sure  it  is  a 
mistake  to  buy  the  largest  bulbs,  as  the,v  so 
often  die  after  one  year's  fine  flowering. 
Amongst  failures  I  must  reckon  Browni,  chal- 
cedonicum,  canadense,  and  Parryi,  all  of  which 


have  decreased  considerably  in  the  last  few 
years. 

7.  Remarks. — The  soil  beds  in  which  the 
Lilies  grow  have  been  remade  to  a  depth  of 
2  feet  or  3  feet,  and  filled  with  top  spit  of 
loam,  road  scrapings,  peat,  and  sand,  the  pre- 
scriptions varying  according  to  the  varieties. 
The  top  of  the  bulb  is  set  about  6  inches  deep, 
but  small  bulljs  are  planted  shallower  than 
this.  In  most  cases  sand  is  placed  round  each 
bulb,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  necessity 
in  this  light  soil  with  its  ]ierfect  drainage. 

From  Mr.  Arnott,  Carsethorn  :  — 

1.  County.— Kirkcudbright,  N.B. 

2.  Soil. — Sandy  peat,  with  subsoil  of  sand 
and  gravel. 

3.  Special  conditions. — Garden  25  feet  above 
sea  level  on  point  .jutting  into  upper  portion  of 
Solway  :  the  latter  practically  on  three  sides. 
Exposed — but  for  piotection  of  hedges  and  low- 
wall  with  trellis  on  top  and  shrubs  and  trees— 
to  all  winds.  About  a  mile  from  mountain 
1,850  feet  high,  oti'  w-hich  the  most  harmful 
north-west  winds  come  in  summer  at  intervals  ; 
close  to  Firth  ;  climate  fairly  equalile,  mild 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer ;  atmosphere 
generally  clear,  and  hardly  any  smoke  or 
fog. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well.  —  linder  ordinary 
conditions  without  special  ]  irepai'ation  the 
best  are  :  L.  testaceum,  chalcedonicuni,  the 
Martagon  varieties  (including  the  white),  the 
forms  of  elegans,  croceum,  and  tigrinum.  In 
prepared  positions  where  more  moisture  can  be 
retained,  jiardalinum,  Hansoni,  and  colchicum 
do  well,  the  former  increasing  rapidly  and 
growing  to  about  fi  feet  on  the  margin  of  a 
Water-lily  pool,  with  a  ledge  of  cement  about 
2  inches  below  the  bulbs  and  3  inches  of  soil 
above  the  crowns  of  the  bulbs. 

5.  Kinds  best  near  towns. — The  best  Lilies 
for  jilanting  near  cities  and  towns  seem  to  be 
the  varieties  of  elegans,  croceum,  testaceum, 
Martagon,  and  candidum. 

6.  When  to  plant. — Planting  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves  become 
yellow.  Purchased  bulbs  which  are  shrivelled 
should  be  "plumped  u|i"  before  planting  by 
placing  on  the  top  of  moist  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or 
other  li.ght  material. 

7.  Remarks. — Some  Lilies  are  very  erratic, 
and  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  soil  has  most  to 
do  with  the  success  or  failure,  combined  with 
the  amount  of  moisture  it  retains.  Thus 
L.  auratum  is  quite  established  in  a  garden 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  away,  while  it  is 
not  established  in  any  others  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  goes  ott'  here  in  two  or  three 
years.  S])eciosuni  does  fairly  well,  but  often 
blooms  too  late  when  the  leaves  are  turning 
yellow.  Candidum  does  not  do  so  well  in  the 
district  as  at  one  time,  as  the  disease  has  got  a 
firm  hold.  L.  longiflorum  is  capricious  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  is  not  a  success  in  my 
garden.  L.  giganteum  does  well,  but  we  have 
too  much  wind  for  it.  Humboldti  is  very 
difficult  to  establish,  but  I  have  not  yet  given 
it  up,  as  it  does  well  in  a  few  gardens  in  the 
county.  Browni  does  well  at  Orchardton,  in 
this  county,  but  with  a  more  southern  exposure. 
Krameri  is  a  failure  outside.  Hansoni  does  well 
here  in  a  low  nook  with  stones  below  and 
around  to  retain  the  water.  I  feel  sure  that  I 
shall  succeed  with  some  of  those  I  have  failed 
with  if  grown  in  the  same  way  as  Hansoni. 
L.  testaceum  is  the  most  reliable  for  ordinary 
cultivation  of  any  Lily  I  know. 

From  Mr.  M.  P.  Foster,  near  Penrith  :— 

1.  County. — Cumberland. 

2.  Soil. — Strong  heavy  loam,  with  hard 
subsoil. 

3.  Special    conditions.  —  Aspect    south,    on 
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steep  hillside,  sheltered  from  north  in  summer. 
South-west  gales  tear  things  to  pieces. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — Davuricum,  pyre- 
iiiiifum,  iiomiioniuni  verum,  testaceum,  Mar- 
tas^on,  M.  album,  croceum,  tigrinum,  and 
rhalcedonieum. 

7.  Remarks. — Kinds  returned  as  doing  best 
are  all  in  the  strong  natural  soil.  I  have  had 
L.  speoiosum  in  a  )ieat  bed  for  seven  j'ears,  but 
it  does  not  increase  ;  pardalium  and  superlium 
did  well  for  five  years  and  then  vanished  ; 
longirtorum  disajijieared  in  two  years  ;  Browni 
doing  well  for  third  time  ;  L.  candidum  very 
uncertain.  The  garden  lies  high,  300  feet 
al>ove  Ullswater,  780  feet  above  sea.  Clim.ite 
suited  10  ]ilants  recjuiring  a  moist  air.  vSeveral 
things  whose  hai-diness  has  been  doubted  by 
writers  in  The  Garden  of  late  I  find  ijuit'o 
hardy,  having  with.stood  a  temperature  of  zero, 
viz.,  .lapanese  Maples,  double  Kerria,  and 
Montbretia,  which  is  i|uite  a  weed,  it  increases 
so  fast ;  as  does  also  the  Orange  Alstriimeria. 
From  Mr.  C  Nix,  Tilgate,  Crawley  : — 
I.  County. — North  Sussex. 
■2.  Soil. — Very  stift'  yellow  clay. 
:i.  Special  conditions. — Open  to  north  and 
east  winds. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — L.  speciosum  album 
and  rubrum,  L.  Krameri,  L.  Martagon  album, 
L.  szovitzianum,  L.  chalcedonicum,  and  L.  pyre- 
naicuni  ttavum.  The  seven  varieties  grow 
fairly  well  in  the  clay  .soil,  but  are  now  doing 
much  better  in  a  made  soil. 

<).  Time  to  plant.  —  November,  December, 
and  January.  I  have  planted  some  varieties 
later,  but  cannot  recommend  doing  so. 

7.  Remarks. — I  have  tried  many  of  the  Lilies 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  the  hope 
of  establishing  them  in  the  wild  garden.  I 
consider  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  do  this  in 
heavy  clay  soil,  and  in  any  good  soil  great  care 
would  be  re(iuired  to  protect  the  plants  from 
rabbits  and  field  mice.  The  short-tailed  field 
mouse  does  incalculable  mischief  by  eating 
through  the  stems.  I  have  now  moved  all  my 
Lilies  into  a  carefully-prepared  soil,  consisting 
of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sharp  sand. 
The  result  is  a  marked  inijirovement  in  all 
varieties.  The  following  appear  very  subject 
to  disease  :  L.  auratum  and  varieties,  L.  can- 
didum, and  L.  longitlorum.  In  the  above  pre- 
pared soil  nearly  all  the  best  varieties  are  now 
growing  well,  and  some  of  them  have  increased 
in  the  twelve  months  that  they  have  been  in  it. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  my  bulbs  suffered  so 
.severely  from  l>ad  soil  and  vermin  that  I  cannot 
expect  them  to  flower  well  and  increase  until 
they  have  had  a  chance  to  recover.  I  consider 
it  quite  hopeless  to  grow  Lilies  really  well 
except  in  a  fairly  light  and  open  soil  with  good 
drainage.  In  a  clay  soil  like  this  a  large 
quantity  of  peat  and  sharp  sand  must  be  mixed 
with  it.  Of  the  varieties  not  mentioned 
in  my  list,  but  which  I  am  now  trying,  the 
three  following  seem  most  likely  to  do  well  : 
L.  Browni,  L.  giganteum,  and  L.  Henryi. 
(To  hf   roufinufd. ) 
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Kver(;rf,f.n  Rose  (R.wuncui.oides). 
Mr.  K.  Molyneu.x,  Swanmore  Park  Ganleii.s, 
Bishop'.s  Waltliani,  sends  u.s  clusters  of  tliis 
(leligluful  old  garden  Rose,  so  fresh  and  pretty 
in  colour,  and  .sweetly  perfumed.  A  few  flowers 
will  scent  a  large  room. 


CaLOCHORTDS    CLAVATtJS. 
Messrs.    Wallace,    Colchester,    send    blooms     of 
Calochortus  clavatus,  a  grand  solid  flower  of  a  full 
and  ricli  yellow  cofour   that   received    ttie    Ro3'aI 


Horticultural  Society's  award  of  merit  three  years 
ago.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture  in  well-drained 
sunny  borders,  and  with  others  of  this  beautiful 
family  well  deserves  more  general  cidtivation. 

Vef4()Nica  Traversi  Flowers  from  Ventnor. 
Mrs.  Kdniund  Evans  sends  from  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
Wight,  blooms  of  Veronica  Traversi  from  a  large 
bush.  It  is  well  known  what  a  good  thing  this 
New  Zealander  is  for  seaside  planting,  but  many 
know  it  only  as  a  neat  and  round  bush.  Though 
often  in  this  shape  it  is  smothered  with  its  pretty 
white  bloom  it  is  still  more  free  of  flower  when  it 
has  grown  tall,  and  it  is  onlv  at  a  good  age,  when 
it  has  made  clear  trunk-like  stems,  that  it  shows 
o8' its  best  pictorial  aspect,  for  when  in  bush  form 
its  unvarying  tidiness  and  extreme  neatness  are 
almost  irritating.  But  when  it  has  risen  on  some 
feet  of  clear  stem — the  flowers  sent  come  from  one 
<i  feet  high  and  7  feet  across — it  has  quite  another 
aspect,  and  we  have  seen  it  quite  7  feet  high  and 
highly  pictorial  in  form.  It  is  hardy  throughout 
the  south  of  England,  and  always  free  of  growth 
and  happy  near  the  .sea. 

A  New  and  Excetxent  Peach — Duchess  or 

YOKK. 

I\Ir.  Rivers  sends  us  from  Sawbridgeworth  fruits 
of  his  new  .Seedling  Peach,  which  was  shown  in  pots 
at  the  last  Temple  show,  and  in  his  note  mentions 
that  "  the  tree  is  a  free  bearer  and  we  are  now 
gathering  the  fruits,  at  the  same  time  as  Alexander 
and  Waterloo,  from  a  cold  house."  We  think  this 
variety  a  decided  gain,  and  as  fruits  are  becoming 
more  popular  everj-  year  for  pots  it  should  be 
made  a  good  note  of  by  amateurs,  gardeners,  and 
market  growers.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
prettily  coloured,  of  delicious  flavour,  a  juicy, 
piquant,  refreshing  quality,  quite  different  from 
the  "  turnip}'"  character  of  the  big  bags  of  water 
so  often  called  by  the  name  of  Peach.  Peaches  are 
so  generally  devoid  of  flavour  that  a  new  comer 
with  this  es.sential  characteristic  stronglj'  marked 
is  something  to  treasure. 


SWEET    PEAS. 

Those  who  rememljer  the  Sweet  Peas  of  forty 
years  ago,  whose  varieties  might  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  may  well  wonder  at 
their  surprising  development  in  modern  days, 
when  the  ordinary  amateur  is  fairly  bewildered 


by  the  great  number  of  named  kinds  offered 
for  his  choice  ;  indeed,  they  are  now  too  many 
in  number,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some- 
thing may  result  from  the  conference  to  limit 
the  numbers  by  throwing  out  varieties  too  near 
each  other  or  of  secondary  importance.  It  i.s 
also  much  to  be  desired  that  they  will  be  so 
named  or  described  that  the  colours  may  be 
recogni.sed.  It  would  be  far  more  useful  to 
intending  buyers  to  have  a  Pea  described  a.s 
"  No.  20,  clear  white  and  pink,"  than  to  call  it 
Jane  Smith,  and  to  leave  the  public  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  nature  of  Jane's  complexion. 

This  matter  of  giving  a  fancy  name  with  no 
reference  to  colouring  is  no  help  in  making  a 
choice.  Some  of  the  fancy  names  have  been 
in  use  for  some  years,  and  where  they  are 
generally  known  and  represent  a  central  type 
of  good  habit  and  colouring  there  could  be 
nothing  against  retaining  them  among  others 
with  a  numbered  description. 

It  is  true  that  most  seed  lists  print  a  colour 
description  as  well  as  a  name,  and  also  that 
many  of  the  names  do  suggest  the  colour,  but 
enough  confusion  remains  to  make  many  people 
wish  that  they  had  better  means  of  knowing 
what  the  flower  in  ciuestion  is  really  like. 

There  is  one  great  fault  in  many  Sweet  Peas, 
and  it  seems  to  occur  often  in  the  large-flowered 
kinds.  This  is  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
flower,  which  should  stand  erect,  is  half  folded 
forward  and  downward.  A  much  smaller 
flower  of  good  shape  that  carries  itself  well 
and  lasts  well  in  water  is  a  much  better  and 
more  useful  thing  l)oth  indoors  and  out. 


THE    W^AY    TO    GROVT   VTATER- 
LILIES    IN    A    SMALL    TANK. 

I  AM  anxious  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  best 
way  to  grow  the  hybrid  Water-lilies.  I  am  sure 
it  would  interest  many  of  your  readers  if  you  could 
give  them  directions  on  the  following  points  :  — 

I.  Depth  of  water  required,  and  should  this  be 
hard  or  rain  water? 

•2.  Should  the  water  be  constantly  changed  ?  If 
not,  how  can  the  tank  be  kept  clean  and  free  from 
objectionable  smell? 

3.   What  depth  of  soil  is  required  at  the  bottom  ? 
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Should  this  be  renewed  yearly  or  should  the  plants 
be  left  undisturbed  ? 

4.  If  grown  in  a  suitable  concrete  tank  would 
the  plants  require  renewing  after  a  year  or  two '.' 

.1.  What  varieties  and  how  many  should  you 
select  for  a  tank  (i  feet  l>y  6  feet  ? 

fi.  Suggestions  as  to  tlie  best  way  to  grow  other 
moisture-loving  or  water  plants  in  or  around  such 
a  tank.  R.  S.  Chabsley. 

1.  The  depth  of  water  allowed  may  vary  very 
greatly.  Such  a  small  variety'  as  N.  pygnuea 
helvola — selecting  one  that  is  well  known — would 
be  satisfied  witli  2  inclies  or  3  inches.  This  is 
quite  exceptional,  and,  generally  speaking,  6  inches 
to  18  inches  should  be  given,  according  to  tlie 
vigour  of  the  variety  in  question  ;  but  there  are 
only  a  few  kinds,  and  these  of  very  strong  growth, 
for  which  more  than  1  foot  is  really  necessary.  If 
it  is  desired  to  plant  in  deep  water  in  a  pond, 
there  will  be  no  danger  in  putting  a  strong  plant 
into  a  few  feet  of  water.  N.  alba  is  frequently 
found  growing  in  fairly  deep  water  in  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  some  of  the  new  hybrids,  sucli  as 
N.  Marliacea  albida,  carnea  and  Chromatella, 
would  do  equally  well  under  like  conditions — even 
in  several  feet  of  water.  If  planting  in  a  tank  of 
moderate  size,  we  sliould  be  inclined  to  allow  an 
average  depth  of  not  more  than  1  foot.  If  the 
plants,  are  put  into  large,  shallow  baskets  and 
simply  placed  in  tlie  water,  the  depth  can  be  easily 
varied  at  pleasure  for  the  different  varieties. 
The  water  should  not  be  too  hard.  Hard  spring 
water  running  into  a  pond  becomes  mingled  with 
the  water  already  there  and  will  do  no  harm.  It 
gets  diluted  sufficiently  with  that  wliieh  has 
already  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time, 
and  its  temperature  will  be  raised  to  that  of  the 
pond.  If  cold  spring  water  runs  straight  into  a 
small  tank  and  constantly  through  it  at  such  a  rate 
that  the  water  in  the  tank  is  always  cold,  then 
Water-lilies  will  not  flourish  in  it.  Rain  water, 
if  obtainable,  would  suit  them  very  well. 

2.  In  the  case  either  of  a  small  pond  or  a  tank  it 
is  desirable  to  arrange  the  water  supply  so  that 
water  is  very  slowly  but  constantly  running 
through.  A  slight  drip  from  a  tap  should  be 
maintained  so  that  tlie  water  is  gradually  changed. 
If  this  cannot  be  arranged  for  it  will  be  necessary 
to  change  the  water  at  periodical  intervals  by 
removing  the  plug  and  letting  all  or  most  of  it 
out.  The  tank  ought  to  remain  fairlj'  free  from 
objectionable  smells,  weeds,  &c. ,  if  the  water  can 
be  kept  slowly  running  tlirough  it. 

3.  In  a  tank  drainage  should  be  provided,  and 
the  soil  must  be  kept  awaj'  from  the  plug-hole. 
Three  inches  of  soil  above  the  drainage  ought  to  be 
enough.  If  the  plants  are  once  put  into  it  tlie3' 
should  not  be  disturbed  unless  tliej'  get  too  thick, 
throwing  up  a  mass  of  foliage  that  hides  the 
flowers.  Of  course,  they  cannot  be  let  alone  if 
offsets  are  required.  If  the  soil  becomes  im- 
poverished more  can  be  added  without  distui'bing 
the  plants,  or,  if  preferred,  some  solid  manure, 
such  as  bone-meal,  may  be  given.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  the  plants  into  baskets  and  sink  them 
in  the  water  ;  the  roots  will  soon  find  their  way 
through  the  basket  to  the  soil  beneath  and  spread 
into  it.  In  this  way  each  variety  is  kept  to  itself, 
and  the  plant  can  easily  be  moved  or  lifted  out  and 
divided  if  required. 

4.  The  plants  ought  not  to  require  renewing 
at  all.  Most  varieties  will  increase  with  fair 
rapidity  ;  some  so  fast  that  in  a  small  concrete 
tank  they  would  want  thinning  out  after  a  few 
seasons.  A  few  kinds  do  not  make  offsets, 
although  the  old  plant  would  grow  stronger  from 
year  to  }'ear.     N.  Laydekeri  rosea  is  one  of  these. 

5.  The  number  of  plants  selected  for  a  small 
tank  would  depend  upon  the  varieties.  I  should 
choose  moderate  growers,  and  not  more  than  six  of 
them.  The)'  might  be  chosen  from  N.  alba, 
N.  odorata,  N.  pyguKea,  white ;  N.  pygma^a 
helvola,  yellow  :  N.  odorata  exqiiisita,  rosy  pink  ; 
N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  the  colour  of  which  depends 
upon  the  age  of  the  flower  :  when  it  opens  it  is 
pale  pink,  but  becomes  quite  <lark  on  the  tliird 
day ;  N.  caroliniana,  flesh  colour ;  N.  tuberosa 
rosea,     N.     ignea,     N.     fulgens,     N.      sanguinea. 


N.  Froebeli,  all  very  fine  red  varieties.  If  some 
of  the  fine  Marliacea  varieties,  with  their  enor- 
mous flowers,  are  preferred,  not  more  than  four 
must  be  put  into  a  tank  6  feet  by  H  feet.  The 
best  possible  selection  would  be  X.  Mailiacea 
albida,  white;  N.  M.  rosea:  N.  M.  ('liroiuatclla, 
yellow;  N.  gloriosa  or  N.  Ellisi,  both  splendid 
reds. 

fi.  If  the  edges  of  .such  a  tank  are  filled  up  wilh 
soil  many  moi.sture-loving  plants  can  be  planted  ; 
but  it  would  be  better  if  the  sides  wei'c  surrounded 
on  the  outside  by  very  wet,  boggy  soil,  in  which  a 
bog  garden  could  be  formed.  This  might  be 
achieved  by  a  constant  overflow  froju  the  tank, 
the  water  being  managed  so  as  to  soak  into  the 
surrounding  soil.  It  might  be  more  eft'ective  if 
tubs  were  arranged  around  the  tank  and  filled  with 
soil,  which  could  then  always  be  kept  very  wet. 
Ill  this  might  be  grown  Typhas,  stenophylla, 
angustifolia,  or  minima  (T.  latifolia  would  be 
rather  strong  for  a  tank  (>  feet  by  6  feet),  several 
varieties  of  Spinea,  the  Japanese  Iris,  Ka;mpferi, 
Myosotis  palustris,  the  Marsh  Forget-me-not,  and 
other  plants  of  a  like  nature.  Acorus  Calamus, 
the  sweet  Flag,  is  an  interesting  plant  to  grow  in 
such  a  position.  There  is  also  a  variegated  variety 
of  this  which  might  be  preferred.  The  tiunncras 
are  fine  subjects  for  water  margins,  forming  most 
imposing  specimens  and  noble  foliage  when  in 
suitable  positions  ;  Giinnera  manicata  would  be  the 
kind  to  choose.  Ferns  may  also  be  planted. 
Osmunda  regalis  would  probably  be  the  first 
choice  ;  it  is  a  noble  Fern,  and  its  natural  habitat 
is  a  swampy  situation.  In  the  tank  itself 
Pontederias  and  Aponageton  distaohyon  may  be 
grown  at  the  edge,  where  they  will  not  interfere 
with  the  Nymph;eas.  At  a  little  distance,  or  just 
beyond  the  swamp.  Pampas  (Jrass  and  Bamboos 
may  be  planted  to  make  the  transition  in  style 
from  the  aquatic  to  the  ordinary  garden  more 
gradual,  and  to  add  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
surroundings. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


ANGRiECUM    FILICORNU. 

A  DiSTi.N'CT  and  interesting  species,  with  flowers 
about  2  inches  in  diameter ;  they  are  white, 
except  the  tail,  which  is  green,  and  about  4  inches 
in  length.  It  is  a  single-flowered  species.  From 
the  collection  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.  Award 
of  merit,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July  17. 

Odontoglossum    ooronaridm    (Glasnevin- 
V.\riety). 

This  is  a  most  distinct  variety.  The  flowers  are 
beautifully  round,  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of 
the  type  ;  the  sepals  are  yellow,  and  have  a  bronzy 
sutt'usior,  ;  the  petals  are  of  a  similar  shade  of 
colour  to  the  sepals  over  the  portions  which  are 
usually  brown  in  the  type,  the  basal  portion 
broken  up  with  light  3'ellow  marblings  ;  the  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  bright  j'ellow,  becoming  orange  on 
the  disc.  The  cut  raceme  came  from  Mr.  F. 
W.  Moore,  Royal  Botanic  (xardens,  (ilasnevin, 
Ireland.  Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  July  17. 

Masdevaij.ia  d'Ors.v 

This  is  a  most  distinct  plant,  and,  in  its  native 
habitat,  hangs  from  the  undersides  of  the 
branches.  The  leaves  are  upward  of  a  foot  in 
length  ;  the  flowers  have  also  the  pendulous 
characteristic,  the  raceme  being  about  7  inches  to 
S  inches  long.  The  outer  tails  of  the  sepals  are 
3  inches  long,  yellow,  the  broad,  basal,  cup-like 
portion  deep  yellow  spotted  with  purple  on  the 
interior,  tlie  exterior  deep  yellow  spotted  and 
suffused  with  purple.  The  small  petals  are 
creamy  white,  and  the  lip  blackish  purple  with 
a  prominent  raised  cluster  of  hair-like  profusions 
at  the  apex.  It  is  a  most  distinct  and  pretty 
addition,  coming  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Glas- 
nevin.  Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticultin-al 
Society,  .Tuly  17. 
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I     NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 

t     The  Midland  Carnation  and  Pico 

tee  Society. — 'Jwing  to  the  very  hot  weather 
during  the  last  few  days,  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  again  alter  the  date  of  the  coming 
C'arnation  show.  This  is  now  definitely  arranged 
for  the  original  dates,  viz.,  August  1  and  2. 

Notospartium     Capmichaelse. — 

*■  \V.  1).  II.  1).'"  writes  from  near  Castle  Douglas, 
N.B.  : — "I  am  sure  if  my  plant  of  Notospartium 
Carmichaeloe  were  to  be  seen  by  anyone  who  has 
not  got  it,  there  would  be  countless  enquiries  for 
it.  It  has  alwa3-s  done  well  and  flowered  freely, 
but  this  year  it  is  simply  magnificent  with  only 
the  points  of  the  twigs  visible  above  the  mass  of 
m3'riads  of  bright  pink  blossoms.  It  is  a  good- 
sized  plant  now." 

Stpawbepry    Black     Prince.  -  This 

dark-coloured  berry  is  veiy  fine  here  this  year.  I 
do  not  know  any  which  makes  a  nicer-coloured  or 
sweeter  preserve.  Used  for  dessert  also,  it  is  sweet 
and  melting.  The  plant  is  early  and  a  small  dwarf 
grower  :  its  leaves  few  and  small,  of  a  dark  green 
colour  ;  the  petioles  long  and  red  ;  the  fruit  small, 
nearly  globular,  and  of  a  very  dark  hue.  The 
plant  is  very  prolific.  Plantations  .should  be  made 
up  as  early  as  possible,  putting  two  plants  to  each 
clump,  18  inches  apart  and  2  feet  between  the 
rows. — Walter  Smyth,  HiJijii-ml,  Coimly  l)o>v». 
American  Aloe  flowering*  (Agave 

americana). — There  is  hardly  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  into  which  an  Aloe  has  not  made 
its  way,  yet  few  people  have  seen  the  plant  in 
flower.  Last  May  (1899)  one  of  mine  sliowed  a 
stem  which  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  about  six  weeks 
it  reached  the  roof  of  the  vinery,  whereupon  I 
had  to  admit  it  into  the  vestibule  in  the  house. 
There  it  attained  the  height  of  2O5  feet.  In 
October  growth  ceased,  but  curious  yellow  blossoms 
were  developed  at  the  top  and  sides  of  stem.  After 
a  while  a  sticky  sap  dropped  from  the  flowers,  the 
plant  began  to  look  unhealthj',  the  flowers  faded, 
and  brown  pods  were  formed.  This  Aloe  has  been 
in  my  vinery  for  fort}'  3'ears,  and  is  probably  much 
older  than  that.  With  its  companion  plant  (quite 
as  large)  it  stood  on  the  terrace  during  tlie  summer  ; 
the  other  one  does  not  show  any  sign  of  flowering, 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  do  so.  The  terrace  looks 
quite  forsaken  without  its  "guardian  Aloes."' and 
in  this  case  flowering  means  death.  —  L.  K.  B. , 
Ac/hf'n/aine,  Coimfi/  Tt/7'ont\  Ire/avd. 

Lilium  cahdidum.  —  Lady  Alington, 
writing  about  Liliiim  candidum  in  cottage  gardens 
in  Berkshire,  saj's  : — "  I  could  not  understand  why 
in  some  of  these  small  gardens  some  flourished  in 
the  most  extraordinary  way,  and  some  seemed  like 
mine  at  home — pinched  and  starved-looking.  So 
one  daj'  1  stopped  at  a  typical  cottage,  where  side 
by  side  with  plants  covered  with  flower,  and  so 
tall  they  had  to  be  tied  to  stakes,  were  some  cjuite 
.small  ones.  I  enquired  of  the  woman  wherein  laj' 
the  difference,  and  she  told  me  the  puny  ones  were 
her  neighbour's,  who,  being  a  carter,  had  not  time 
to  attend  to  his  garden  as  she  had,  and  onlj' 
watered  them  ocoasionall}',  whereas  hers  were 
watered  gently  every  evening  in  time  of  drought 
and  heat,  and  occasionallj'  with  very  weak  manure 
water  made  from  droppings  of  deer  put  in  the 
water-can.  In  the  winter  the  crowns  are  just 
covered  with  horse  manure  to  keep  the  frost  oft'. 
I  have  seen  so  many  letters  and  had  so  much 
troulile  myself  about  the  .so-called  disea.se  that, 
after  noting  the  extraordinary  dift'erence  in  identi- 
cally the  same  soil  and  bulbs  got  from  tlie  same 
source,  I  cannot  help  thitdcing  it  is  the  treatment 
that  accounts  for  the  disease." — [We  think  that 
in  many  cases  where  Lilies  would  of  themselves 
be  a  prey  to  disease,  the  libei-al  feeding  mav  give 
the  bulbs  suc^li  strength  that  they  are  able  either 
to  resist  or  to  throw  it  off'.  There  is  also  the  impor- 
tant mattci-  of  covering  and  feeding  the  upper  set 
of  I'oots.  —  Fi»s.  ] 

Rochea  jasminea.  — Both  this   and  the 

old-time  favourite  known  as  Crassula  coceinca  are 
now  included  in  the  genus  Rocliea.  The  last- 
mentioned  is  well  known,  though  whj'  it  i.s  not 
more  generally  cultivated   is   hard   to  say,   for  its 
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re(|uirements  are  simple,  and  it  forms  a  brilliant 
feature  in  the  greenhouse.  The  Jasmine-flowered 
Rochea  is  much  less  showj-,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  a  prettj-  and  useful  plant.  It  forms  a  freely- 
liranehed,  dense-growing  tuft  about  l)  inche.s 
high,  everj'  shoot  of  which  is  terminated  by  a 
cluster  of  w-hite  tubular  blossoms.  Some  few  days 
after  expansion  they  become  sufi'used  with  red. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was 
introduced  in  1S1.5,  but  was  not  much  known  till  a 
decade  or  so  ago,  when  the  market  growers  took  it 
in  liand  and  turned  it  out  in  good  form.  A  soil 
principally  composed  of  loam,  with  a  little  well- 
decayed  manure  and  sand,  will  suit  it  well.  Being 
of  apartially  succulent  nature,  it  must  during  the 
winter  be  kept  fairly  dr\'.  —  H.  P. 

Rosa.  AlbePti. — Honour  to  whom  honour 
is  due.  This  distinct  species  flowered  two  years 
ago  in  Mr.  Burroughe's  garden  at  Relton  Cottage, 
Stamford,  and,  although  I  believe  I  have  distributed 
iTiost  of  the  plants  in  Britain,  it  has  not  yet  flowered 
here, — T.  Smith,  X' n-ri/. 

Azalea  OCCidentaliS.— This  Californian 
Azalea  is  one  of  the  flowering  shrubs  that  is  treated 
with  undeserved  neglect.  Not  only  is  it  a  thing  of 
great  beauty  and  of  sweet  fragrance,  but  it  is  the 
latest  to  bloom  of  all  the  family,  carrying  on  the 
flowering  time  of  these  excellent  shrubs  into  Jul\-. 
The  flowers  are  for  the  most  jjart  white,  but  some 
arc  faintly  tinged  with  pink,  showing  strongest  on 
the  outside  of  the  tul.ie ;  indeed,  the  tube  is 
generally  pink  coloured,  and  the  inside  of  the  upper 
])etal  clouded  with  yellow.  One  distinguishing 
merit  of  the  Californiau  Azalea  is  that  the  flowers 
come  when  the  leaves  are  already  perfect. 

Chelone  Lyoni. — Though  one  of  the  less 
showy  of  the  Pentstemon  family  this  clean  and 
pleasant  plant  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  garden. 
The  broad  and  rather  large  lance-shaped  radical 
leaves  form  a  wholesome-looking  tuft,  and  the 
flower  stem  is  clothed  with  their  repetition  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  pairs  that  diminish  in  size  both 
above  and  below-.  The  nearly  white  spike  of 
Pentstemon-like  bloom  has  a  clear-cut  prettiness 
that  is  decidedly  attractive,  and  the  slender  stems 
bear  it  strongly  and  j-et  gracefully.  The  foliage  is 
persistent  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  in  the  sunny  position  that  flie  plant  enjoys 
turns  to  a  brilliant  reil. 

Notospaptium    Capmichaelse.     Not 

many  New  Zealand  shrubs  are  liardy  in  the 
average  climate  of  Britain,  but,  given  a  sheltered 
position,  this  beautiful  and  interesting  ally  of  the 
Broom  and  Gorse  is  one  of  them.  It  has,  at  any 
rate,  survived  without  an\'  injur_y  the  last  six  or 
seven  winters  near  London.  By  the  New  Zealanders 
it  is  known  as  the  Pink  Broom,  and,  as  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  points  out,  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  one  of 
the  very  few  leguminiferous  plants  found  in  that 
colony.  Tl>e  Sowers  are  quite  small,  but  are 
clustered  very  thickly  on  short  racemes,  and  are 
of  a  singularly  pretty  shade  of  purplish  pink,  a 
colour  by  no  means  connnon  in  the  hardy 
leguminiferous  shrubs.  The  stems  are  slender  and 
cord-like,  being  destitute  of  leaves.  It  is  said  to 
sometimes  attain  a  stature  of  20  feet  in  New- 
Zealand,  but  specimens  only  2  feet  to  3  feet  high 
are  ver\-  ornamental  at  this  season. 

Escallonia    philippiana.—  As    shrubs 

for  the  open  ground  near  London  and  farther  to 
the  north  the  Escallonias  as  a  whole  are  of  but 
little  value.  One  has  to  go  to  Cornwall  and  such- 
like places  to  see  them  really  thriring  without  any 
protection.  Elsewhere  they  are  killed  to  the 
ground  in  hard  winters,  and  are  only  really  satis- 
factory when  grown  on  a  wall.  Escallonia 
philippiana,  however,  makes  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  flowers  freely  every 
year.  It  acquires  also  an  additional  value  in 
blossoming  so  late  in  the  year  as  July.  At  the 
present  time  its  twigs  are  crowded  with  the  small, 
pure  white  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  Escallonias,  not  only  in  the 
flowers  but  iu  the  narrow,  lance-shaped  leaves.  It 
has  a  graceful  habit,  the  branches  on  older 
specimens  assuming  an  arching  or  almost  pendulous 
mode  of  growth.  It  is  a  native  of  Valdi  via,  and  has 
been  introduced  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
charming  Escallonia  langleyenais — ft  hybrid  raised 


by  Messrs.  Veitch — has  this  species  for  one 
parent,  and  inherits  from  it  a  good  deal  of  its 
hardiness. 

Lig'ustrum  sinense.— On  the  whole  this 

is,  I  think,  the  best  of  the  hardy  Privets  regarded 
as  flowering  shrubs.  It  might  very  well  replace  to 
some  extent  the  common  and  oval-leaved  Privets 
whose  superabundance  in  gardens  we  are  often 
railing  at.  Several  masses  of  it  in  the  shrubberies 
at  Kew  are  now  very  eflective.  They  are  mostly 
tall  bushes,  and  standing  well  above  other  shrubs 
— often  evergreen  ones — the  cloud-like  masses  of 
white  flowers  are  not  only  conspicuous  and  prettj', 
but  also  ver}'  welcome  now  that  the  great  flowering 
time  of  hardj-  shrubs  is  over.  The  bushes  grow 
10  feet  to  14  feet  high,  and  naturally  assume  a 
picturesque  form.  Whilst  reduced  at  the  base  to 
one  or  more  bare  stems  they  spread  out  at  the  top 
into  a  broad  flat  head.  The  foliage  is  of  a  rather 
paler  green  than  that  of  most  of  the  Privets,  but  is 
otherwise  very  similar.  The  flowers  are  followed 
by  large  clusters  of  black-purple  berries  about  the 
size  of  large  shot.  These  are  ornamental,  and 
remain  on  the  plants  till  after  the  New  Year. 
Like  several  other  Privets,  this  is  almost  an 
evergreen  in  mild  winters.  A  native  of  China. 
— W.  J.  B. 


THE    INDOOR   GARDEN. 

GARDEN     CORRIDORS. 

PERHAPS  the  mo.st  attractive  feature.s 
under  gla.ss  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic- 
Gardens  are  it.s  long  well-built  and 
well-filled  corridors.  At  all  seasons 
of  the  year  something  of  interest  is  to 
be  seen,  though,  of  coitrse,  summer 
is  the  luxuriant  time  for  floral  beauty.  All 
that  is  fairest  in  Hoyas,  Bougainvilleas,  Helio- 
tropes, Lantanas,  Plumbagos,  Roses,  Fuchsias, 
together  with  festooning  sprays  of  Passion 
Flowers,  Solanums,  and  Bignonias  mingle, 
forming  a  delightful  mixture  much  appreciated 
by  the  thousands  that  visit  the  place.  No  less 
important, however, is  the  valueof  such  corridors 
as  these  to  students  and  others  who  wish  to 
liecome  acquainted  with  half-hardy  shrubs  and 
climbers.  There  is  no  better  wa.y  to  exhibit 
the  plants  for  clear  observation  and  study  than 
when  grown  singly  side  by  side,  properly 
trained  and  clearly  named.     Treated  thus  they 
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MalvaStPUm  COCCinea.— This  pretty 
little  Mallo-w,  with  small  though  bright-coloin-ed 
flowers,  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
hardy  plants.  It  is  suitable  alike  either  for  the 
rock  garden  or  the  choice  border.  Although  it 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  long  time,  having 
been  introduced,  I  believe,  early  in  the  century, 
it  has  never  become  so  popular  as  its  merits 
demand.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  found  growing  on  the  dry  prairies.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  and  grows  w-ell  in  anj-  good  garden 
soil  in  a  sunny  situation.  A  figure  of  'this  plant 
is  given  in  the  Botanical  Mar/azliii',  T.  1673,  under 
the  name  of  Cristaria  coccinea. — H.  W. 

Mopina  cetonioides.— Tliis  plant,  which 

at  the  time  of  writing  is  in  flower,  although  not 
so  showy  and  stately  as  the  better  known  M. 
longifolia,  is  nevertheless  a  good  rock  garden 
plant,  and  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known.  It 
is  perfectly  hartly,  and  seems  to  thrive  well  in  any 
good  garden  soil.  It  may  be  readily  propagated 
bj-  division  and  from  seed.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Sikkim  Himalaya,  where  it  was  discovered  bj- 
Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  1848,  and  it  is  figured  in  the  i 
Botanical  Magazine,  T.  6966. 


obtain  abundance  of  light  and  air,  while  the 
narrowness  of  the  borders  restricts  ro(jt-run, 
ensuring  sturdier  growth,  together  w-itli  abun- 
dance of  flowers,  very  diflerent  to  the  results 
often  obtained  when  shrubs  are  massed  in 
w-ide  beds. 

Among  the  corridor  plants  are  specimens  of 
Aristolochia  ornithocephala,  a  curious  .species, 
rapid  in  growth,  and  producing  scores  of  large 
flowers  during  summer.  Other  plants  which 
enliven  the  walls  at  various  seasons  \\-ith 
blossoms  are  Lapagerias,  Daturas,  Abutilons, 
Camellias,  Oestrums,  Hibbertia  volubile,  and 
Oandolleacuneiforniis,thetwo  latter  with  bright 
buttercu])-yellow  flowers  ;  Leonotis  Leonurus, 
crowned  with  scarlet :  Oxypetalum  cieruleuni, 
with  flowers  of  exquisite  blue  :  the  large  and 
bold-foliaged  Begonia  luxurians,  and  numerous 
others.  In  spring  the  numerous  splendid 
flowers  of  Viburnum  macrocephalum  open, 
resembling  at  a  distance  drifts  of  snow  among 
the  green  leaves.  This  plant  is  slow  growing, 
but  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  its  pure 
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and  long-lasting  blossoms.  In  the  corridors 
the  plants  of  lower  stature  chiefly  consist  of 
.scores  of  fine  Iniantophyllunis,  which  give, 
during  the  early  months,  a  vivid  efiect  in 
orange  and  red,  while  the  dark  leaves  produce 
a  quiet  dis))lay  the  ye.w  round.  Conspicuous 
at  most  times  is  a  group  of  t'rinum  Macowani, 
forming  a  mass  of  long  ornamental  foliage, 
with  tall  spikes  bearing  umbels  of  large  pink 
sweet-scentetl  flowers.  These  have  a  narrow 
bed  to  themselves  in  a  shaded  position. 

A  view  of  the  east  corridor  is  here  repro- 
duced. In  the  nearest  jiortion  the  branches 
of  Acacia  riceana'  may  he  seen,  and  further  a 
Rose,  William  Allan  Richardson,  the  numerous 
flowers  of  which  do  not  show  up  well  against 
the  glass  in  a  photograph.  Next  to  the  Rose  is 
a  splendid  plant  of  Grevillea  glabrata,  the  long 
droo])ing  shoots  covered  with  myriads  of  small 
white  blossoms.  This  is  an  ideal  thing  to 
plant  where  -an  evergreen  is  wanted  for  a 
pillar,  &c  ,  as  it  is  neat  and  graceful  throughout 
the  year.  The  two  corridors  are  each  150  feet 
in  length,  and  they  connect  the  span-roofed 
stove.  Orchid,  economic,  and  succulent  houses 
with  the  lofty  central  conservatory. 

David  S.  Fish. 


CALLISTEMON    SALIGNUS. 

This  is  the  real  name  of  the  plant  met  with, 
generally  in  nurseries,  as  Metcosideros  floribnnda, 
and  which  is  a  valuable  decorative  subject,  from 
its  distinct  and  showy  inflorescence,  as  well  as  the 
time  it  remains  in  flower.  The  popular  title  of  the 
Bottle  Brush  Plant  conveys  a  good  general  idea  of 
its  appearance,  the  flowers  being  crowded  round 
the  shoot  for  some  little  distance,  and,  in  common 
with  many  of  its  allies,  the  most  conspicuous  featui'c 
of  tlie  inflorescence  consists  of  the  long  prominent 
stamens,  the  entire  mass  thus  greatlj'  resembling 
a  bottle  brush,  whicli  in  this  species,  and  some 
others,  is  ver3'  brightly  coloured.  To  obtain  plants 
that  will  flower  in  a  small  state  it  must  be  propa- 
gated b}-  cuttings,  which  need  the  same  treatment 
as  the  general  rini  of  hard-wooded  plants.  As  a 
large  bush  it  is  particularly  eft'ective,  but  grown  in 
this  way  a  good-sized  structure  is  needed  for  its 
accommodation.  A  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand  will  suit  it  well,  and  it  is  one  of  those  subjects 
that  are  benefited  by  being  placed  in  the  open  air 
during  the  summer,  though  when  in  flower  it 
should  be  shaded.  This  Callistemon  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland,  from  wli^nce  it  was  introduced  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nmeteenth  century.  There 
are  several  varieties,  hut  the  tj'pical  kind  with  its 
brilliant  carmine  scarlet  stamens  is  far  and  away 
the  best.  It  is  now  flowering,  and  I  have  had  it 
bloom  till  nearly  Christmas.  T. 
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STIIAWBERKIES    AS    ANNUALS. 

A    S  regards  the   culture  of   Strawberries 

/\  as  annuals   doubtless   it   has   been 

/  \        jiractised  for  very  many  years,  the 

f- — *       forcing     of    Strawberries    in    pots 

1        \.     coming     under     this     designation. 

^lueh    greater    success,   no    doubt, 

has  been  attained  of  late  years — I  mean  finer 

fruit,  and   in   mucli   greater   quantities.      My 

note  does  not,  however,  touch   upon   forcing. 

Early  Strawberries  m  large  gardens,  indeed  in 

gardens  of  any   size,  are  of   great   value,  and 

where  large  quantities  are  found  tlie  grower  is 

always   glad   to   have   the  open  ground  fruits 

turn  in  early,  as  in  .Tune  ]ilants  in  pots  need 

much  attention  to  keep  them  free  from  insect 

]icsts,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 

earliest  fruits  are  mo.st  profitable.     I  am  aware 

that  Strawberries  grown  as  annuals  do  not  give 

so  great  a   weight   of  fruit   as   ))lants  which 


have  had  a  longer  period  of  growth.  Against 
this  fact  may  be  placed  the  greater  value  of 
the  fruit,  its  earliness,  and  the  fact  that  more 
plants  can  be  used  when  grown  thus  in  a 
given  si)ace  than  is  usually  the  case  with  plants 
that  occujiy  the  land  for  a  longer  time.  To 
this  point  I  will  refer  later  on,  as  it  is  an 
important  one  ;  another  being  the  (piestion  of 
labour  needed  for  annual  i:)lants  in  comjjarison 
to  that  required  for  jilants  grown  under  the 
usual  method,  which  is  to  get  two  or  three 
crops,  sometimes  even  more,  before  destroying 
the  plants. 

I  do  not  think  any  system  of  culture  I  have 
tried  can  comi)are  with  the  above  for  obtaining 
fine  and  early  des.sert  fruit.  Of  course,  for 
preserving  purposes,  or  mere  weight,  I  would 
not  advise  it,  as  large  fruits  are  by  no  means 
the  best  fm-  keeping,  and  a  small  fruit  preserved 
whole  is  much  better.  Another  point  worth 
attention  is  that  those  who  preserve  largely 
may  with  advantage  grow  a  good  kind  for  that 
purpose,  as  some  of  the  small  fruiters  are 
superior  in  colour.  It  may  be  objected,  too, 
that  even  for  dessert  uses  large  fruits  are  a 
mistake.  This  I  do  not  agree  with,  providing 
the  (piality  is  good,  and  so  far  I  have  never 
seen  good  fruit  condemned  simply  for  mere 
size  by  those  who  know  what  good  fruit  should 
be,  but  I  do  not  place  huge  watery  fruits  in  the 
same  category,  and  I  am  aware  oi  the  value  of 
the  small,  rich  Pine  and  Hautbois  varieties, 
and,  of  course,  these  I  do  not  include  in  my 
note  as  profitable  when  grown  as  annuals. 

For  some  years  I  ha^e  adopted  the  system 
advised,  and  it  is  a  gain  to  those  who  need 
large  quantities,  liut  even  here  there  are  some 
difficulties,  and  the  most  serious  one  is  late 
frosts.  In  the  spring  of  1899  we  lost  quite  half 
our  crop  in  the  early  part  of  May  through  frost 
blackening  the  flowers.  This  year  our  loss  was 
much  less,  as  though  we  had  14"  in  the  early 
]]art  of  May  our  jdants  being  sheltered  escajjed, 
and  we  also  covered  with  light  scrim  canvas, 
thus  saving  the  bloom.  With  plants  grown  in 
this  way  the  liloom  is  much  earlier  and  very 
strong,  so  that  it  is  well  to  give  timely  shelter. 
Last  year  our  jilants  were  in  the  open,  though 
on  a  warm  border  ;  this  is  a  great  gain,  and  our 
best  crops  have  been  obtained  from  open 
borders  with  a  favourable  spring. 

To  get  early  fruiting  plants  early  runners 
must  be  obtained.  These  we  are  now  layering 
(June  -I-^),  securing  them  from  ]:>lants  speci- 
ally grown  for  runner  ]iroduction,  both  for  pot 
plants  and  for  earliest  fruits  in  the  open.  These 
plants  are  grown  rather  close  in  the  row,  and 
the  flower  spikes  removed  as  they  show,  this 
fostering  early  runner  growth,  and  there  is  no 
waste,  as  these  plants  are  left  a  year  longer 
after  producing  the  runners  and  give  a  wonder- 
fully good  crop  of  fruit.  The  runners  will  be 
ready  to  ]ilant  out  in  the  middle  of  July.  We 
are  rather  late  this  year,  but  the  maiden  or 
annual  plants  produced  ripe  fruit  quite  ten 
days  in  advance  of  other  jilants,  and  there  are 
few  small  fruits,  and  the  finish  and  riuality  are 
superior.  Our  soil  is  a  poor  one  for  fruit, 
being  very  light,  of  no  great  dejith,  and  resting 
on  gravel,  so  that  plants  soon  deteriorate,  and 
cultivated  as  annuals  we  not  only  get  much 
better  Strawberries,  but  the  land  is  in  gcjod 
condition  for  vegetable  crops  when  the  Straw- 
berry crop  is  cleared.  Kales  and  Broccoli 
follow,  and  no  digging  is  needed,  merely  deep 
drills  being  drawn  and  the  Strawberry  refuse 
biu'ned.  Land  for  the  new  runners  is  double 
dug,  the  bottom  being  broken  up  and  the  soil 
well  manured.  It  should  be  trodden  before 
])lanting,  and  drills  drawn  so  that  moisture  in 
dry  weather  is  readily  conveyed  to  the  plants. 
The  Strawberry  needs  ample  moisture  ;  indeed, 


lack  of  it  after  the  crop  is  cleared  will  seriously 
attect  the  crop  next  season,  as  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  this  season's  crowns  or  young  growth 
will  depend  next  season's  crop. 

In  land  affected  with  wireworm  and  other 
pests,  annual  culture  has  nuicli  to  commend  it, 
as  the  land  is  given  better  cultiu'e.  After  three 
seasons  cropping  1  have  seen  some  Strawberry 
iiuarters  with  only  half  a  crop,  there  lieing  so 
many  gaps.  With  annuals  this  does  not  occur. 
At  planting  in  light  soil  the  plants  should  be 
made  firm  by  treading,  and  it  is  advantageou.s 
to  incorijorate  heavy  soil  with  the  surface  soil 
if  obtainable,  but  [ilants  so  short  a  time  in  the 
ground  will  not  fail  if  well  manured.  The  space 
between  the  plants  is  not  great,  15  inches 
to  _  18  inches  sufficing,  according  to  the 
variety.  Royal  Sovereign  needs  the  maximum, 
and  the  plants  should  be  kejjt  iiuite  free  of 
runners  after  jilanting  ;  the  growth  will  then  be 
rapid  if  there  is  a  good  root  run  and  no  lack  of 
moisture,  and  the  plants  form  one  or  two  good 
crowns  which  make  very  strong  flower  spikes, 
each  jJant  bearing  from  twelve  to  twenty  fruits, 
and  these  of  the  best  quality. 

It  is  useless  to  plant  late  or  in  poor  soil  for 
early  produce,  and  it  is  well  to  give  good 
cultivation.  I  have  advLsed  double  digging, 
but  this  may  be  done  in  autumn  or  in  winter. 
In  our  own  case  we  have  to  do  it  at  those 
seasons,  but  the  land  may  be  utilised  for  such 
((uick  crojiS  as  Salads  or  Spinach,  these  being 
cleared  Ijy  this  date. 

The  plan  I  have  followed  is  to  sectu-e  late 
runners  from  plants  that  have  borne  a  crop  by 
l)lacing  some  good  turfy  soil  round  the  plants 
and  pegging  down  the  layers.  These  when 
rooted,  say,  in  September,  are  lifted,  planted  in 
rows  rather  closely,  and  are  wintered  thus  and 
jilanted  out  in  their  jiernianent  quarters  early 
in  spring.  (Jf  course  these  plants  are  a  longer 
time  about,  Intt  the  same  mode  of  culture  is 
given  and  good  results  secured,  and  the  work  is 
done  at  seasons  when  labour  can  be  best  spared. 
As  regards  varieties  the  Royal  Sovereign  is  one 
of  the  best  ;  the  new  Fillbasket  promises 
equally  well,  and  I  think  those  who  like  a 
smaller  fruit  would  find  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury 
most  valuable  ;  it  does  not  make  the  strong 
growth  of  the  others  named,  but  fruits  freely. 

G.  Wythes. 


STRAWBERRY  LEADER. 

For  outdoor  planting  this  is  superior  to  Royal 
Sovereign  in  this  garden  for  earh'  picking,  both 
for  the  crop  and  appearance.  Its  quality  by  some 
is  described  as  indift'erent,  but  of  this  I  have  had 
no  complaint.  In  colour  it  is  very  striking,  the 
surface  of  the  fruits  becoming  verj'  deep  crimson, 
and  the  seeds,  which  are  bright,  are  not  deeply 
embedded  in  the  skin  of  tlic  berry.  Royal 
Sovereign  does  not  colour  brightly  outdoors  here, 
nor  does  it  bear  well  iu  any  state  or  age.  The 
foliage  is  very  strong,  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  crop  borne,  but  this  description  does  not 
apply  to  Leader  in  any  way.  Except  for  forcing 
purposes,  Royal  Sovereign  has  been  discarded,  and 
Leader  planted  iu  its  stead.  I  am  aware  this 
testimony  in  respect  to  Royal  Sovereign  is  contrary 
to  the  general  experience,  but  is  b}'  no  means  an 
isolated  case,  because  I  have  noted  its  cropping 
characters  in  other  gardens  and  solicited  the 
opinions  of  growers.  The  influence  of  soil  has  a 
marked  eft'cct  on  Strawberries  in  the  open  garden 
or  field,  and  liiis  is  a  reason  \\hy  newer  ones 
should  be  put  under  trial  iu  small  quantities  before 
endiarkiug  on  their  adoption  on  a  large  scale. 
Leader  is  a  very  good  forcing  variety-,  though  not 
equal  to  Royal  Sovereign  iu  every  respect.  While 
this  latter  is  of  a  straggling  habit  of  growth  with 
me.  Leader  is  verj'  neat  and  compact,  can  be 
planted  closer  together,  and  tlie  flowers  are  some- 
what protected  against  frost  b\-  the  foliage. 
Jx'ood  .-l.sAJoH,  ■  W.   S. 
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HARDY   FIGS. 

Thkre  is  ill  Ml-.  Xapier  Miles's  garden  at  King's 
Weston,  near  Bristol,  a  small  enclosure  with  lotty 
brick  walls,  furnished  in  part  with  some  very  tine 
and  old-established  Figs  of  the  Brunswick  variety. 
In  most  seasons  they  carry  a  crop  more  or  less 
heavy,  the  individual  fruits  attaining  to  a  very 
large  size  aad  ripening  perfectlj'.  These  trees  are 
very  old,  but  how  many  years  they  have  been 
planted  I  could  not  ascertain.  Frost  does  not 
appear  to  have  dealt  with  them  severely,  for  the 
walls  are  perfectly  clothed  from  the  base  upwards 
with  lateral  branches.  The  pruning  which  these 
trees  receive  is  not  of  the  orthodox  kind  adopted 
in  most  cases,  that  is,  the  thinning  out  of  waste 
spraj's  and  encouraging  and  laying  in  strong 
summer  shoots  for  future  bearing.  A  s\'stem  of 
pruning  on  the  spur  principle  is  tliat  chosen,  and 
tliis  is  not  by  any  means  severe  The  variety  grown 
and  the  position  occupied  are  undoubtedly  answer- 
able for  the  success,  for  they  have  a  reputation 
exteruling  over  many  years,  and  have  been  attended 
by  succeeding  gardeners.  The  soutli  and  a  portion 
of  the  east  wall  are  thus  furnishetl,  and  though 
some  14  feet  in  height  the  trees  extend  beyond 
this,  and  give  the  better  and  greater  propoition  of 
crop  from  this  growth  above  the  wall.  Without 
protection  Figs  often  suH'er  from  frost,  the  soft 
points  in  particular  being  killed  back,  and  thus 
the  crops  fail.  That  this  very  rarelj'  happens  at 
King's  Weston  is  indicated  by  the  length  and 
abundance  of  bearing  wood,  which  extends  out- 
wards from  the  wall  -  feet  to  3  feet.  There 
are  few  gardens  in  which  Figs  thrive  and  continue 
productive   over   so   many   years,    which    I    think 


clearly  points  to  the  soil  being  peculiarly  suited  to 
them,  as  well  as  the  situation.  The  close 
proximity  of  the  garden  to  the  Avon  and  Bristol 
Channel  may  account  for  some  of  the  success. 
Westerly  winds  carrj-  salt  spray  when  very  strong, 
the  soil  overlaying  stone,  too,  afl'ording  the  roots 
a  suitable  medium,  conditions  altogether  enviable 
to  visitors  whose  ambition  in  Fig  culture  cannot  be 
satisfied  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  obtain 
here  under  the  most  simple  rules  of  culture. 

W.  Strugnell. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


WALKS    OF     LAVENDER. 

Ori!  illustration  shows  the  beautiful 
Lavender  walk  atStrathlield.saye, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  in 
large  gardens  a  walk  lined  with 
the  fragrant  bush  or  a  hedge  of 
it,  silvery  almost  at  all  times,  and 
a  .surface  of  Lavender-coloured  flowers  in 
the  summer  months.  A  Lavender  walk  is  a 
restful  place  in  the  eool  of  a  summer  evening, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  brush  against  the  shoots 
to  draw  forth  their  spicy  odour.  Lavender 
grows  almost  anywhere,  cherishing  sun  and 
fairly  light  soil  best  :  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
e.stablish  in  the  way.  repre.sented^  in  the  illus- 
tration. Strong'plants  with  good  roots  should 
be  put  in. 


RHODODENDRON  PINK  PEARL. 

The  above  is  reallj-  a  beautiful  kind,  but  it  has  one 
serious  defect — that  is,  the  evident  inability  of 
the  blooms  to  withstand  strong  sunshine,  with  or 
without  drought,  at  least  I  regret  to  state  it 
was  so  this  season,  a  few  sunny  days  shrivelling 
up  lovel}'  trusses  of  blooms  before  many  of  the 
buds  were  half  expanded  ;  in  fact,  we  only  had  one 
perfect  upstanding  truss  Nihere  we  ought  to  have 
had  eight.  Perhaps  this  will  be  remedied  as  the 
plants  become  better  established  (for  ours  were  only 
planted  last  autumn).  I  sincereh'  trust  it  will, 
for  if  not  it  will  be  a  fatal  defect,  notwithstanding 
its  many  other  merits.  Grown  indoors,  of  course 
this  can  be  obviated,  by  providing  shading,  &c. , 
but  I  presume  its  chief  value  lies  in  its  proving  a 
hardy  evergreen  slirub.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
of  its  behaviour  in  this  respect  grown  in  tlie  open 
in  other  parts  of  the  countrv.  Jno.  Robkkts. 
The  Oardtn-i,  Tanyhidch',  Xorth    ll'ci/'.s. 


SPIR.EA    ARLEFOLIA. 

For  this  can  well  be  claimed  the  merit  of  being  one 
of  the  most  graceful,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
largest,  of  the  shrubby  Spir«as,  while  to  its 
other  desirable  features  maj-  be  added  that  of 
flowering  at  the  present  time,  when  so  manj' 
shrubs  are  past  their  best.  It  forms  a  large  bold 
growing  liush,  from.  8  feet  to  10  feet  in  height, 
and  a  good  specimen  when  laden  with  its  plume-like 
panicles  of  creanij-  white  blossoms  is  a  delightful 
object  in  anyj garden.  For  isolating  on  grass  either 
singly  or  as  a  mass  consisting  of  half-a-dozen  plants 
or  so,  it  is  sure  to'please,  as  the  clusters  of  bloom 
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cause  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  droop,  which 
feature  adds  greatly  to  tlie  elegant  appearance  of 
this  Spiraja.  By  tlie  latest  botanical  authorities  its 
correct  name  is  now  considered  to  be  S.  discolor, 
but  the  specific  name  of  aria^folia  is  so  generally 
recognised  that  it  will  be  at  least  some  years  before 
it  is  superseded  in  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of 
north-west  America,  from  whence  it  was  introchiced 
in  1827.  In  e.vtreme  contrast  to  this— one  of  the 
giants  of  the  genus — we  have  the  little  Japanese 
bullata,  or  crispifolia  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
This  forms  a  tiny  compact  shrub,  not  much  more 
than  {)  inches  high,  every  shoot  of  which  is  just 
now  terminated  iiy  a  crowded  cUister  of  hriglit 
carmine-coloured  lilosslflus.  The  Hovvers  are  very 
persistent,  and  wlicn  they  fade  spoil  the  appearance 
of  the  plant,  hence  as  soon  as  the  clusters  arc  ])a.st 
their  best  they  sliould  be  cut  oft',  and  a  secondary 
crop  of  blossoms  will  be  the  result.  T. 

DEUTZIA  ClIENATA  ELOliE-PLENt). 

This  double-tiowered  form  of  the  large  growing 
Japanese  Deutzia  orenata  is  a  delightful  shrub,  and 
well  worthy  of  associating  with  its  near  relatives 
the  Philadelphuses,  (lowering  as  it  does  at  much 
the  same  time  as  some  of  them.  When  growing 
freely,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  large  liush  some  ti  feet 
or  so  in  height,  few  shrubs  are  more  attractive  than 
this.  There  are  two  double-Howered  forms  of  tliis 
Deutzia — one  in  which  the  blossoms  are  wholly 
white,  which  is  sometimes  known  as  candidissima, 
and  also  as  Pride  of  Rochester ;  and  the 
second,  whose  blooms  are  tinged  on  the  e.vterior 
with  purple,  which  feature  is  decidedly  pronounced 
ill  the  bud  state,  almost  disappearing  when  fully 
expanded.  This,  which  is  genei-ally  known  as 
e.xtus  pm-purea,  is  a  decided  break  from  the  pure 
white  HoH'ers  of  mo.st  of  its  immediate  allies. 
Keside  these  forms,  distinguished  by  their  floral 
differences,  there  is  a  distinct  variegated  leaved 
variety,  grown  under  the  names  of  variegata  and 
punctata.  In  this  the  leaves  are  peculiarly 
freckled  with  white  and  green  in  about  ecjual 
proportions.  As  this  Deutzia  flowers  naturalh' 
much  later  than  the  better  known  I),  gracilis,  it  is, 
of  course,  not  so  well  adapted  for  early  forcing, 
though  it  may  be  brought  on  under  glass,  thus 
anticipating  its  usual  period  of  lilooniing.      H.  P. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

C'LlMBINtJ     HELLE     SIEBKECHT. 

(Mrs.    W.    J.    GK.\fJT.) 

SURELY  no  Rose  arrived  at  a  more  oppor- 
tune moment  than  this  fine  novelty,  .t 
sport  of  that  grand  Pioso  Mrs.  W.  J. 
(irant.  It  supplies  just  the  colour 
wanted  for  indoor  climliing,  and  I  imagine 
it  will  be  mostly  grown  in  pillar  form. 
Its  fine  flowers  are  shown  off  to  much  advantage 
when  the  plants  are  trained  in  this  manner.  The 
flowers  being  somewhat  thin,  a  cool  temperature  is 
best  for  the  variety.  Although  so  lovely  under  glass, 
the  flowers  there  produced  cannot  equal  those  out- 
doors in  June,  especially  if  the  .season  happens  to 
be  a  moist  one.  I  siioidd  say  this  Rose  would  make 
an  (excellent  one  to  grosv  upon  wires  to  form  a  hedge, 
as  the  growth  wouUl  soon  reach  a  heiglitof  7  feet  to 
fS  feet;  in  fact,  tlie  plants  will  do  this  in  one  .season. 
Should  these  growths  pass  through  the  winter 
safely  (bending  tliem  down  and  strewing  some 
litter  on  will  assist  to  this  end),  they  may  be  left 
entirely  unpinned  in  the  spring,  and  thej-  will 
flov/er  most  aliundantly  in  June  and  Jiil\',  ami 
again  in  the  autumn. 

I  would  especially  recommend  this  Hose  for 
growing  in  large  pots  in  conservatories.  Plants  in 
i)-inch  pots,  procured  now  and  grown  on  in  heat, 
will  make  fine  specimens  by  September.  In  about 
three  3"ears  some  splendid  specimens  may  l>e 
secured.  It  grown  in  a  cool  liouse  the  plants 
should  be  placed  outdoors,  plunged  in  fibi-e  or 
ashes  for  the  summer,  and  repotted  in  the  autumn  ; 
but  if  forced  carlv  it  is  advisable  to  repot  in  June 
or  July,  so  that  the  new  roots  will  laj-  well  hold 


of  tlie  soil  before  winter.  This  Rose  repays  one  for 
a  little  extra  care  in  repotting,  (iive  the  plants 
two  parts  of  the  best  fibrous  loam  obtainable,  one 
part  of  one  year  old  cow  manure,  and  a  5-inch  or 
(i-ineh  potful  of  ichthemic  guano  or  some  good 
artificial  manure  to  each  barrow-load  of  the  .soil. 
Let  the  pots  and  crocks  be  washed  well,  and  ijuite 
'2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the  former  be  placed  in  each 
12-iiich  or  l.'5-inch  pot,  which  should  be  the  size  for 
fairly  large  specimens.  A  little  powdered  charcoal 
in  the  soil  keeps  it  in  a  sweet  condition.        R.  S. 

SEASONABLE   WOKK    IX    THE 
KOSE    GARDEN. 

REPOTTI.Vd. 

Rosi  s  that  have  been  forced  should  be  potted  at 
once,  afterwards  standing  them  in  full  sun  upon 
a  bed  of  ashes.  They  like  firm  potting  in  a  com- 
post of  two  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  one  of 
well-rotted  manure.  Cow  manure  should  be  used 
if  possible,  and  that  which  has  been  stacked  twelve 
months  is  best.  The  very  best  potting  compost  for 
Roses  is  that  obtained  from  a  stack  prepared  some 
six  or  eight  months  before  being  wanted.  If  the 
fresh  cow  manure  is  sandwiched  with  the  loam, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sprinkling  of  steamed  bone- 
meal  scattered  on  each  layer,  any  deleterious  effects 
the  latter  may  sometimes  possess  entirely  vanish, 
and  the  whole  will  be  in  excellent  condition  when 
recjuired  for  use.  Where  Roses  are  concerned  I 
would  banish  the  sieve,  as  walnut-sized  lumps  of 
loam  are  just  what  the  roots  revel  in.  Place  1  inch 
of  old  hotbed  manure  upon  the  crocks,  then  some  of 
these  liiinpv  pieces  of  loam,  and  the  plants  will 
soon  indicate  when  the  roots  are  working  in  it  bj' 
the  vigm-ous  appearance  of  the  new  growths. 

Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  from  5-ineh  pots 
may  still  bo  planted  indoors.  In  two  years'  time 
they  will  make  marvellous  plants,  supposing  the 
borders  have  been  well  prepared,  as  previously 
advised.  The  best  and  freest  sorts  should  be  noted 
now,  and  if  perforce  it  is  done  at  exhibitions  make 
sure  that  the  kinds  grow  well.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  lovelj'  Rose,  one  seldom  or  never  met 
with  at  a  Rose  show,  named  Mmc.  P.  Perny,  and 
alf,o  Marie  d'Orleans,  j'et  these  are  two  excel- 
lent kinds,  whereas  Cleopatra  and  others  are  seen 
in  superb  condition,  but  their  growth  is  of  the 
most  wretched  description. 

In  the  case  of  such  Roses  as  flower  a  seconil  time, 
the  growths  should  be  shortened  a  lit  tie  to  a  leaf  bud 
or  eye  looking  outward  ;  then  a  better  bloom  is 
secured.  A  sprinkling  of  some  good  Rose  manure 
is  very  beneficial  as  soon  as  the  first  bloom  is  over, 
and  should  the  weather  be  dry  water  must  be  given 
liberally,  taking  the  precaution  to  hoe  the  soil 
freely  afterwards. 

Roses  and  Pansies  associate  well  together  if  the 
former  arc  not  planted  too  thickly.  By  aftbrding 
a  space  of  1,H  inches  to  '24  inches  from  plant  to 
plant  the  results  are  far  more  satisfactory,  especially 
if  the  bushes  are  slightly  pegged  outward,  any 
available  ground  being  then  occupied  with  a  Pansy, 
which  not  only  produces  a  beautiful  effect,  but 
also  acts  as  a  "mulch,  and  thus  prevents  excessive 
evaporation  of  the  moisture. 

IUthuing  of  Rosks 
will  soon  be  in  full  swing.  If  Tea-scented  kinds 
are  wanted  upon  standards  they  cannot  well  be 
budded  too  early  in  this  month.  Select  the  buds 
from  gi-owths  that  have  flowered,  and  preferably 
from  walls  or  jMt-plants.  Do  not  fail  to  tie  in 
well.  Wherever  practicable  aflbrd  climbing  and 
other  Roses  upon  walls  as  much  sunlight  to  tlieir 
growths  as  possible.  By  securing  a  good  hard  growth 
during  this  and  next  month  one  not  only  assists 
in  the  production  of  a  good  crop  of  blooms  next 
season,  but  the  varieties  come  through  tlie  winter 
better. 

M.^IUICN    OR    ONE    VEAK    OLD    RoSKS 

are  only  now  showing  bud.  By  budding  a  few 
each  year  the  season  of  many  of  the  fragrant  and 
gorgeous  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  mueli  prolonged. 
Even  if  the  plants  were  not  required  beyond  the 
first  year,  they  would  pay  in  providing  fine  long- 
stemmed  flowers  for  vase  or  table  decoration,  but 
they  also  make  excellent  plants  to  pot  up  in 
October. 


(iardcners  do  not  sufliciently  recognise  the  value 
of  a  quantity  of  Roses  in  pots  of  such  kinds  as 
Caroline  Testout,  Belle  Siebrecht,  La  France, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Augustine  (iuinoisseau, 
Camoens,  Mme.  E.  Resal,  Queen  Mab,  &c.  If 
grown  outdoors  from  their  potting  until  .Tune,  and 
plunged  over  their  rims  in  a  sheltered  spot,  they 
make  splendid  material  for  forming  showy  beds 
wherever  it  is  desired  to  place  them.  They  are 
also  invaluable  to  use  in  the  height  of  the  season 
for  any  special  decorative  work  on  hand,  and 
of  course  they  are  available  in  December  for 
forcing. 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  old-fashioned  Roses  may 
now  be 

Layered 
if  increase  is  desired.  Woik  in  some  coal  ashes  and 
grittj'  material  around  the  plant,  and  take  some 
of  the  best  growths  and  cut  them  as  one  would 
Carnation  layers.  In  fact,  Roses  should  be  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Carnations,  excepting 
that  they  are  put  deeper  into  the  ground,  and  also, 
if  possible,  allowed  to  remain  on  the  parent  plant 
for  two  summers. 

Cuttings  also  strike  most  readilj'  just  now  if  put 
in  well  drained  sandy  soil  under  large  bell  glasses, 
where  they  can  be  partially  shaded  from  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  daj'.       Philomel. 

liOSE   DR.   ROUGES. 

I  HEARD  more  than  one  person  remark  the  other 
day  at  the  Rose  show  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  that 
they  considered  the  buni'h  of  the  above  Rose  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  garden  varieties  exhibited 
that  day.  It  is  of  a  very  attractive  colour,  deep 
red  with  OKange  shading.  In  the  bud  it  is  as 
distinct  in  its  way  as  L'Ideal.  The  open  flowers 
are  pointed  somewhat  like  a  Cactus  Dahlia.  As  it 
is  a  Rose  that  makes  good  growth  it  should  be 
freely  planted.  Treated  as  a  bush  it  succeeds  well, 
especially  if  some  of  its  growths  are  annually  tied 
down.  By  so  doing  a  greater  number  of  blooms 
are  obtained.  When  pruning,  the  growths  are 
left  about  2  feet  long,  except  those  about  to  be 
tied  down.  When  the  latter  appear  exhausted 
or  crowd  the  plant  too  much,  cut  them  clean  aw'ay 
to  make  room  for  newer  shoots.  Rosa. 


THE    FERN    GARDEN. 

BRITISH     FERNS. 

Ar  the  present  moment  the  marvellous 
collection  of  British  Ferns  in  Kew 
(Jardens  is  at  its  best,  and  certainly 
merits  notice  as  a  prominent  and, 
^  indeed,  unique  feature,  such  as  no 
other  botanical  garden  in  the  world 
can  boast  of.  Kew  Gardens  are  so  replete  with 
vegetable  wonders,  both  native  and  imported  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  splendidly  accommo- 
dated with  their  requisite  climates,  outside  in  the 
open  or  under  the  series  of  glass  roofs  ei'ected  to 
that  end,  that  the  outdoor  Ferns  are  apt  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  owing  to  the  more  brilliant  attractions 
of  floral  colour  which  appeal  to  the  public  eye  and 
largely  monopolise  it.  Those  British  Ferns, 
however,  only  need  looking  into  and  thinking 
about  a  little  to  fully  justify  our  expression  of 
"  unique."  In  these  little  islands  of  ours  we  have 
onlv  some  forty-four  species  all  told,  a  number  of 
which  are  small  and  unattractive  in  their  normal 
state,  hence  a  representative  collection  of  normal 
forms  could  be  staged  to  advantage  in  a  small  house, 
and  could  not  compare  at  all  with  the  splendour 
of  the  foliage  and  diversity  of  the  form  of  such 
collections  as  we  lind  in  the  tropical  Fern  and 
temperate  Fern  houses,  of  which  even  the  latter  is 
mainly  devoted  to  exotics,  and  the  former,  of  course, 
entirely.  These  exotics  are  represented  both  by 
the  normal  species  and  such  varieties  as  have  been 
found  or  raised  hortienlturallv,  tlie  latter  mainl}', 
and  hence  may  fairly  claim  to  represent  the  finest, 
and,  being  sheltered  from  all  the  adversities  of 
wind  and  weather,  may  also  be  considered  as 
shown  in  their  best  form.  Bearing  these  facts  in 
mind,    let    the    attentive    observer    go    carefulh 
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through  these  houses,  make  a  mental  note  of  the 
more  beautiful,  and  then  go  as  carefully  through 
the  sen'ra!  t/ioniaiid  plants  which  represent  our 
British  forms,  noting  tlieir  immensely  gi-eater 
(liversit_v,  anil  mal<ing  tlie  needful  allowance  for 
tile  vary  material  fact  that  they  are  growing 
without  glass  shelter  and,  in  most  cases,  in  huge 
clumps  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  their  natural 
grace  is  lost.  Let  him  then  be  told  that  some 
hundreds  of  these  beautiful  forms  were  found 
al)solutely  wild  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or 
Wales,  that  all  the  rest  are  derived  from  these 
wild  finds,  and  that,  for  instance,  the  common 
Hart's-tongue  has  yielded  no  less  than  215  distinct 
varieties  in  its  wild  state,  and  he  will  at  once 
perceive  where  the  uniqueness  comes  in,  no 
known  exotic  species  having  sported  to  a  tithe 
of  that  extent,  while  other  native  species,  such  as 
the  Lady  Fern  and  Shield  Ferns,  eclipse  even  the 
Hart's-tongue  in  the  number  and  diversity  of  tlieir 
varietal   forms.       Allowing    that    man}'    of    these 


and  even  the  other  species  rarely  figure  among 
them.  Seven  Ferns,  therefore,  all  of  the  common 
tj'pe,  are  used  in  such  abundance  that  our  Ferny 
woods  and  lanes  of  the  western  counties  are 
depleted  to  supply  the  demand,  while  the  hundreds 
of  infinitely  more  lovely  forms,  though  eipially 
hardy,  which  we  see  exemplified  at  Kew  and  else- 
where, are  utterlj^  ignored.  We  say  "  utterly,"' 
for  the  few  who  profit  by  their  existence  constitute 
but  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  so  to  speak,  of  those  who 
grow  hardy  Ferns  of  the  common  class  in  question. 
Curiously  enough,  this  ignorance  seems  emphasised 
in  the  southern  counties,  while  in  the  Midlands 
the  sight  of  the  pretty  frilled  and  crested  Hart's- 
tongues,  Tasselled  Male  and  Lady  Ferns,  i!kc. ,  in 
cottage  windows  and  gardens  is  frequent  enough  ; 
in  many  cases,  indeed,  they  form  the  pet  window 
plants,  where,  except  in  full  sun,  they  form  fine 
decorative  objects.  Here  in  London,  it  is  rare 
indeed  to  find  a  man,  or  a  woman  either,  who 
knows  of  the  existence  of  the  varieties,  though  all 
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varieties  ai'e  curious  rather  than  beautiful,  the 
beautiful  ones  justify  every  claim  that  can  be  made 
for  them,  and  certainly  outnumber  the  curious. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  very  abundance  of  these  varieties 
that  has  been  their  bane  as  popular  pets ;  the  rarest 
and  most  licautiful  have  been  swamped  by  second 
and  third-raters,  due  to  injudicious  selection. 
This  fact,  however,  by  no  means  accounts  for  the 
almost  utter  absence  of  the.se  Ijeautiful  varieties  in 
gardens  and  cold  greenhouses,  where  the  normal 
British  Ferns  are  frequently  found  in  abundance. 
Ill  thousands  of  gardens,  under  the  shelter  of  north 
walls,  in  beds  and  rockeries,  we  find  often  that  the 
Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix  mas)  figures  in  crowds, 
and  here  and  there  we  may  see  the  Broad  Buckler 
Fern  (L.  dilatata),  the  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium 
Filix  fiemina),  the  Shield  Ferns  (Polystichum 
aculeatum  and  1'.  angulare),  the  Hart's-tongue 
(Scolopendrium  vulgare),  and,  now  and  again,  the 
Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  rcgalis).  These  represent 
the    popular    notion    of   oui-   hardy    British   Ferns, 


through  the  season  that  wonderful  Kew  collection 
spreads  its  varied  types  before  the  eyes  of  many, 
many  thousands  of  visitors,  seemingly  all  in  vain. 
Is  it  on  the  principle  that  "the  prophet  has  no 
honour  in  his  own  country  "  that  these  marvellous 
productions  of  Nature  are  ignored  because  they  are 
natives';  Is  it  an  essential  that  a  beautiful  Fern 
must  come  from  abroad  and  require  a  certain 
amount  of  coddling  to  induce  it  to  display  its 
charms  in  order  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
patriotic  (?)  Briton '?  It  looks  very  much  like  it.  If 
the  writer  went  to  Devon  or  Somerset  and  found  (as, 
indeed,  he  has  done  more  than  once)  a  splendid 
new  variety  of  a  British  species,  it  might,  indeed, 
obtain  an  award  of  merit  (or  it  might  not),  but  the 
"trade"  would  not  touch  it,  as  the  sajing  is, 
"with  a  pair  of  tongs."  Let  the  far-distant 
collector,  however,  send  the  like  from  Barrio- 
boolaghalo,  and  it  is  a  gem  of  first  water,  and 
valued  accordingly.  Why 't  and  echo  answers, 
why  ?  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 


All  honour  then  to  the  Kew  authorities  for  their 
splendid  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  native 
forms,  evidenced  by  the  graiirl  range  of  rockwork 
and  liberal  bedding  space  allotted  to  them,  ami  in 
saying  this  let  us  not  forget  that  those  ardent 
Fern  lovers,  collectors,  and  I'aisers,  Colonel  A.  M. 
Jones,  Dr.  Fox,  M.  M.  E.  J.  Lowe,  andCarbonell — 
all,  alas  1  now  passed  away — to  whom  the  nation 
is  mainly  indebted  for  providing  this  unparalleled 
collection  and  paving  the  way  for  its  fitting 
reception.  LTnfortunately,  its  very  magnitude 
handicaps  it.  Long-established  Ferns  lose  much 
of  their  individual  charm  of  graceful  frondage  and 
ilelicate  cutting  when  allowed  to  form  the  dense 
clumps  which  most  of  them  are  prone  to  do. 
Hundreds  of  the  specimens  consist  now  of  a  score 
and  more  potentially  handsomer  plants  bunched 
closely  together,  each  crown  fighting  for  existence 
with  its  neighbours.  The  liulk  of  thein  should  be 
parted,  and  if  this  were  done  and  some  of  the 
])ublic  parks  enriched  bj'  the  surplus,  so  much  the 
greater  would  be  the  chance 
of  a  revivification  of  that 
interest  which  was  felt  in  the 
early  sixties  foi'  these  beautiful 
plants.  Since  that  time,  too, 
the  types  have  Ijeen  so  greatly 
improved  by  fresh  finds  and 
more  careful  selection,  as  to 
constitute  an  immensely 
greater  justification  for  re- 
adoption  as  popular  pets,  both 
from  a  practical  and  patriotic 
point  of  view. 

Another  unique  feature 
which  the  careful  observer 
aforesaid  would  remark  is  that 
our  native  Ferns  have  sported 
into  many  types  which  find 
no  parallel  at  all,  or  equals 
cither,  in  the  varietal  e.xotics, 
the  great  bulk  of  which  have 
originated  under  culture,  i.e.^ 
are  garden  varieties,  while 
many  of  our  varieties,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  types,  are 
altogetht'r  wrongly  classed  by 
the  scientific  botanist  as 
garden  varieties,  because 
they  are  solely  and  wholly 
the  handiwork  of  Nature, 
fashioned,  no  man  knows  how, 
from  the  common  forms  under 
perfectly  natural  conditions, 
and  yet  so  thoroughly  is  the 
varietion  established  that  re- 
production by  the  spores 
yields,  as  a  rule,  either  pre- 
cisely the  same  type  or  such 
deviations  from  it  as  constitute 
improvements  as  well  as  rever- 
sions. The  wild  find  is  often 
a  finished  article  which  defies 
inqirovement  by  selection,  as, 
to  wit,  the  Victoria  Lady 
Fern  (A.  F.-f.  'Victoria"),  a 
"  unique"  variety  indeed. 

FERN   RESURRECTION. 

Althoi  (ill  my  notes  anent  what  I  term  "  Kern 
Resurrection  " — that  is,  the  raising  of  Ferns  from 
moribund  plants — refer  solely  to  British  species, 
the  princi])les  of  Fern  life  involved  are  presiunably 
common  to  many  exotic  species,  and  hence  my  notes 
may  interest  your  readers.  The  ordinary  methods 
of  Fern  propagation  are  three — spore  raising, 
division  of  multiple  crowns  or  running  stoloniferous 
growths,  and  by  bulbils  on  the  fronds.  It  frequently 
happens,  however,  under  culture  that  a  plant 
goes  wrong  and  eventually  perishes,  and  naturally, 
when  such  plants  are  rare  or  unicpie,  the  loss  is 
regarded  as  serious.  It  is  therefore  well  to  know 
that,  even  when  all  the  fronds  have  died  down  and 
the  roots  are  found  to  be  dead,  tliere  is  often  a 
residue  of  vitality  left  in  the  fleshy  bases  of  the 
dead  fronds,  which  with  skilful  tieatnient  may  be 
induced  to  take  the  form  of  buds  and  eventualiv  of 
plants,  so  I  hat  the  .seeming  deatli  of  au   individual 
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is  converted  into  the  birtli  of  a  coniniiinity.  As  a 
rule,  the  failures  which  afford  opportunities  for 
this  "  resurrective"  process  are  due  to  uncongenial 
conditions  of  environment,  against  which  the 
plant  fights  long  before  it  finally  succumbs,  or 
it  may  be  due  to  attacks  of  grubs  or  other  vermin, 
which  by  eating  the  roots  destroy  also  the  fronds. 
Tliis  done,  if  the  plants  be  left  alone  the  stagnancy 
induced  in  the  soil  and  surroundings  lead  to  a  slow 
rotting  of  the  caudex  and  its  subseijuent  entire 
destruction.  A  great  number  of  Ferns,  however — 
possibly  all — have  a  capacity  of  producing  offsets, 
especially  if  the  central  a.\is  of  growth  be  damaged 
or  destroyed.  Normally,  in  many  oases,  these  off- 
sets or  side-shoots  appear  as  strong  bud-growths 
upon  the  fleshy  bases  of  old  and  decayed  fronds  of 
previous  seasons.  In  some  Ferns  the  fronds  them- 
selves bear  bulbils  profusely,  and  in  others  the 
frond  extremities  are  prolonged  and  bear  such 
bulbils  on  their  tips,  while  in  some  stolons  sub- 
terrestrial  and  superterrestrial  are  sent  out,  which 
root  in  all  directions,  Strawberry  fashion,  and  so 
propagate  the  plants. 

Now  this  capacity  of  producing  bulbils  on  the 
frond    bases    is    often    la.tent,    -and    oiilv   becomes 


several    methods  to  exotics   to  such  common-sense 
principles  as  underlie  the  processes. 

Athyrium  Filix-F(Emina. 

This  species  builds  up  a  deep  corm,  the  Ijlack 
frond  bases  which  constitute  it  being  often  '2  inches 
or  3  inches  long.  The  bud-forming  capacity  lies  at 
the  very  base  of  these  bases  at  their  point  of  attach- 
ment to  the  central  core,  and  so  closely  is  it 
associated  with  the  individual  fascicle  of  roots 
that  to  ensure  development  a  small  piece  of 
the  central  core  must  be  severed  in  conjunction. 
We  proceed  thus,  first  washing  the  crown  quite 
clean  and  removing  all  the  tlead  portions,  we 
lay  it  on  its  side  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut 
out  each  frond  base  entire  with  a  small  piece  of 
central  core,  the  roots  vve  may  cut  off  to  within  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  A  crown  will  give  a  score  or 
more  of  frond  bases  if  skilfully  handled,  and  these 
should  be  inserted  about  half  an  inch  into  good 
open  compost  and  kept  close,  when  plants  will 
arise  from  bulbils  and  each  frond  base  may  originate 
several.  The  process  is  usually  slow  but  sure,  and 
it  may  be  months  before  the  fronds  appear  above 
ground.     Another  and  simpler  way  is  after  clennsin^ 


rottenness.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  may  often 
lead  to  the  salvation  of  unique  plants.  It  is 
recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  (j.  B.  Wollaston  that  an 
exceedingly  choice  variety  of  Polystichum  angulare 
went  wrong  in  his  hands,  and  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  dead.  He  scraped  the  rottenness 
out  of  the  heart  of  it,  cleansed  it,  put  it  in  heat, 
and  got  eighty  splendid  plants  as  the  result.  We 
know  of  another  case  where  some  miscreant 
deliberately  took  a  spade  and  chopped  up  a  grand 
plumose  specimen  of  the  same  species.  Found  the 
following  day  scattered  aljout  and  baking  in  the 
sun,  apparentl)'  as  dead  as  a  herring,  the  frag- 
ments were  thrown  into  water,  potted  up  and 
coddled,  and  the  last  time  we  saw  the  deh-it  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  row  of  eighteen  grand 
plants,  eclipsing  even  the  original  victim,  and 
one,  curiously  enough,  perfectly  distinct  in 
type. 

"  Finally,  in  the  case  of  very  old  Ferns,  which  are 
either  barren  or  uncertain  in  type  when  raised 
from  spores,  it  is  sometimes  practicable  in  repotting 
to  get  away  portions  of  the  old  caudex  or  caudices 
witliout  damage  to  the  main  plants,  and  clearly 
sncli   material    may  present  capital  opportunities 

for  propagation  on  the  lines 

indicated. 

CuAS.  T.  Druerv, 
F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 
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patent  under  artificial  treatment,  the  reason  being 
that  where  a  Fern  has  apparently  perished  for 
reasons  above  cited,  their  chance  of  development 
is  handicapped  by  the  stagnancy  around  the  old 
crown  and  the  rottenness  which  has  commenced 
within  it  and  slowly  spreads  throughout  it. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  first  thing  to  do  with 
such  a  plant  is  to  shake  it  out,  thoroughly  wash  it, 
and  then  with  a  sharp  knife  out  awaj'  all  the  dead 
and  rotten  portions,  in  doing  which  it  will  speedily 
be  seen  whether  any  green  and  therefore  living 
portion  survives,  while  if  no  such  spark  of  life  is 
left  further  trouble  is  useless.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  we  find  a  residue  of 
sound  living  cell  matter  when  all  the  rottenness 
is  trimmed  away,  we  have  found  it  frequently 
capable  of  budding  out  jirofusely  wlien  treated 
properly. 

As  a  rule  the  bud-forming  capacity  is  located 
close  to  that  point  on  the  frond  base  whence 
emanates  its  own  particular  fascicle  of  roots,  and 
as  the  procedure  varies  with  the  species,  we  will 
simply  relate  how  we  have  succeeded  with  several 
species,    and    must   leave   the   application    of   the 


to  take  a  razor  and  cut  the  top  of  the  crown  flatly 
away  until  nothing  but  green  and  living  cell  matter 
is  seen  :  kept  close,  the  young  plants  evolved  at  the 
bases  will  be  able  to  push  through  to  the  light,  and 
can  be  subsetjuently  separated.  The  Polystichums 
(Shield  Ferns)  can  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  their  case  to  be  par- 
ticular about  tlie  central  core  piece,  the  frond  bases 
can  be  simply  pulled  off  one  by  one.  The  Lastreas, 
L.  pseudo-mas,  Filix-mas,  and  L.  montana  are  all 
liberal  in  bulbils  on  the  root  stocks.  The  Hart's- 
tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare)  is  perhaps  the 
most  amenalile  of  all  to  propagation  from  frond 
bases  ;  nothing  is  required  but  to  take  the  hard 
woody  bases  of  the  old  fronds,  pull  them  away  from 
the  caudex,  and  even  cut  them  up  into  quarter-inch 
lengths,  and  everj'  bit  will  yield  not  one  but  a 
bunch  of  youngsters,  and  that  in  a  few  months' 
time. 

The  common-sense  points  underlying  all  this  is 
simply  that  the  possible  bulbil  must  have  a  chance — 
first,  of  rooting  into  clean  soil  when  it  starts ; 
second,  of  seeing  the  light  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
and  third,  of   not  being  infected   by  surrounding 


ANTHEMIS 
STYRIACA. 

.Many  iiiember.s  of  this 
genus  have  little  to 
recommend  them,  but  the 
subject  of  the  accom- 
panying figure  is  quite 
an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Dwarf  and  of  a  compact 
habit,  it  is  of  easy  culture, 
rec|uiring  good  drainage 
and  loose  shingly  .soil  in 
a  ]iosition  fully  exposed. 
If  planted  in  rich  soil  it 
lias  a  tendency  to  rank 
growth,  the  consecjuence 
being  tliat  very  few  sur- 
vive the  winter  under  this 
treatment.  The  leaves  arc 
finely  divided,  while  the 
white  flowers  are  borne 
singly  on  stems  about 
t;  inches  high.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  flowering 
period  of  this  welcome 
addition  to  our  rock 
plants  is  a  long  one,  and 
it  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  an  annual  sow- 
ing, which  is  advisable, 
as  after  the  second  year  the  ]ilants  get 
patchy.  W.  I. 


THE    CACTUS    AT    HOME. 

So  few  of  the  Cactus  tribe  figure  as  flecorative 
flowering  plants  that  the  majority  of  the  species 
are  usually  seen  in  the  hands  of  collectors  or  in 
botanical  gardens,  where  they  usually  occupy  a 
house  to  themselves.  As  decorative  plants, 
indeed,  they  make,  with  few  exceptions,  a  very 
poor  show,  even  the  exceptions  being  only  redeemed 
by  the  gorgeous  flowers  they  produce.  The 
family,  in  fact,  ranks  rather  as  one  of  curios  than 
as  ornaments,  but,  even  accepting  that  view  of  it, 
we  shall  find  it  replete  with  interest.  The  Cactus, 
in  the  first  place,  is  the  outcome  of  conditions 
which  at  first  sight  should  preclude  the  existence 
of  any  vegetation  at  all.  Hot,  dry  plains,  or  arid, 
sun-baked  rocks,  in  regions  where  rain  falls  but 
during  a  few  months  or  weeks  in  the  year,  and 
these  all  at  once  constitute  the  birthplaces  of  the 
tribe.     Anything  in  the  way  of  a  succulent  tender 
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leafage  is  inipofsible  for  most  of  the  year,  and 
hence,  in  course  of  time,  the  genius  of  plant  life 
has  fashioned  plants  wholly  devoid  of  leaves,  and 
contrived  to  concentrate  all  the  facilities  of  foliage 
into  thick-ribbed  and  thorny  stems,  or  spherical 
spiny  heaps,  veritable  hedgehogs  of  vegetation,  but 
ten  times  as  bristh'.  In  some  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  the  arid  i)lains  of  Mexico,  the  whole  land- 
scape far  and  near  teems  with  varied  forms  of  these 
plants,  resembling  in  size,  and  often  in  habits, 
trees,  shrubs,  and  smaller  plants,  while  here  and 
there  on  the  table  lands,  stretched  flatly  out  on 
the  lofty  summits  of  long  lines  of  basaltic  clitFs, 
acres  and  acres  are  covered  waist  deep  witli  that 
thorniest  of  a  thorny  tribe,  Opuntia  hcrrida,  as  a 
substitute  for  our  thickets  of  Bracken.  The  stems 
of  this  are  like  close-linked  rigid  chains,  branching 
out  into  bushes  of  short  pointed  branches  beset 
with  •_'  inch  spikes,  each  springing  from  a  bunch  of 
tiny  liarbs.  When  struck  with  a  stick,  the  bush 
tiies  into  a  hundred  fragments,  each  one  of  which 
will  root  where  it  falls.  Kick  at  it  with  your 
thickly-shod  foot,  and  repentance  will  sureh' 
follow,  as  the  larger  barbs  penetrate  to  your  toes  ; 
venture  to  grasp  it,  and  it  will  take  an  hour  with 
lens  and  tweezers  to  rid  yourself  of  the  vicious 
tiny  barbs.  (.).  horrida  is  indeed  well  named,  and 
the  miners  of  the  district  will  assure  the  tender  toot 
in  friendly  warning  that  if  he  gets  within  a  j-ard  of 
it  it  will  dart  its  spines  at  him  of  its  own  accord. 
The  conmion  Opuntia,  or  Prickly  Pear,  sometime.-- 
attains  tree-like  dimensions,  the  flat  oval  basal 
leaves  thickening  into  a  trunk,  while  species  of  the 
f 'ereus,  and  especiall}*  the  rarer  ( '.  giganteus,  grow 
many  feet  in  height,  candelabra  fashion.  Beneath 
their  shade,  or  rather  the  apology  for  shade  they 
attbril,  an  apparentl}'  rambling  wide-spreading 
hramtile  resolves  itself  on  closer  inspection  into 
another  member  of  the  same  family,  and  here  and 
there  in  the  stonj-  ground  small  heaps  of  oval  and 
round  species  suggest  cannon  balls  and  bomb  shells 
which  have  grown  grey  beards. 

On  the  hillsides  huge  bunches  of  tall  erect 
Cucumber-like  specimens,  10  feet  to  I.t  feet  in 
lieight.  dot  the  landscape  profusely  with  their 
fantastic  growths,  and  onlj-  fail  to  usurp  all  avail- 
alile  growing  space  because  of  the  hordes  of  sword- 
like Yuccas,  Aloes,  and  Agaves  with  which  they 
have  to  contend  for  mastery,  and  with  which  they 
none  the  less  are  allied  to  repel  the  intrusive 
traveller  should  he  attempt  to  stray  from  the 
narrow  and  tortuous  trail  which  the  sparse  traffic 
has  formed  among  them.  The  home  of  the  Cactus 
is  indeed  a  home  of  thorns,  for  the  very  toa<ls  are 
pricklv  all  over,  and  wear  a  watchdog  collar  of 
bristling  points  as  well  as  protection  against  their 
snake  foes,  whose  glossy  scales  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  sjjikincss. 

Taking  the  Cactus  family  as  a  whole  we  shall 
find  much  to  admire  in  the  variety  of  form  of  these 
spines,  and,  walking  round  the  Kew  collection,  we 
shall  see  them  ranging  from  long  or  short  simple 
spines  to  flattened  and  very  lengthy  ones  in  one 
ilirection,  and  to  dense  hair-like  growths  in  another, 
and  could  we  simultaneously  study  the  insect  tribes 
which  infest  their  habitats,  we  should  doubtless 
discover  that  these  modifications  fitted  each  species 
best  as  a  protection  against  its  particular  foes, 
insect  as  well  as  animal.  Chas.   T.   Deuerv. 


OPUNTIA    XANTHOSTEMA. 

Hitherto  the  varieties  of  Opuntia  which  may 
be  successfully  grown  out  of  doors  in  Great 
Britain  consi.sted  of  yellow  flowering  varieties 
only.  But  tliank.s  to  the  important  discoveries 
of  ilr.  Pur]ius  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the 
Colorado  ^Mountains  a  whole  series  of  red  and 
nrange-flowerino-  kinds  of  Cereus,  Opuntia,  and 
cither  ]ilants  of  the  Cactus  type  have  been 
quite  recently  introduced  into  Europe.  Messrs. 
liobert  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  were  among 
the  first  to  secure  these  valuable  additions  to 
our  hardy  plants,  and,  ff)r  e.xperiinent,  they 
planted  on  a  rockwork  in  their  nurseries  at 
Exeter   a   whole    collection   of    choice    kinds. 


These  i)lants  have  now  .stood  two  winters 
without  any  protection  whatever.  The  group 
contains  :  .  Cereus  phteniceus,  Opuntia  rho- 
dantlia,  O.  xanthostema,  O.  albis]iina,  O. 
camanchica  minor,  O.  huniilis,  and  many  others. 

Opuntia  xanthostema  has  now  come  into 
bloom,  and  is  ju-obably  the  first  red  flowered 
specimen  of  Opuntia  that  ever  bloomed  out  of 
doors  in  Great  Britain.  The  accompanying 
illustration  may  give  an  idea  of  the  .shape  of 
the  Hower,  but  it  can  convey  no  approximate 
idea  of  the  bright  silky  carmine  of  the  jietals, 
enhanced  by  stamens  of  a  deep  golden  yellow, 
almost  orange  in  hue.  The  individual  flowers 
are  24  inche.s  to  3  inches  across.  The  plant 
photographed  is  nearly  fi  inches  high  by 
8  inches  through,  which  looks  sturdy  and 
healthy. 

There  are  some  more  blooms  on  the  same 
plant  still  to   open,  and   there   are  promising 
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buds  on  nearly  all  the  other  species  named, 
including  the  buff-coloured  O.  camanchica 
minor,  the  red  O.  camanchica  rubra,  and  the 
delicate  salmon-pink  O.  mi.ssourensis  .salmonea. 
Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
absolute  hardiness  of  this  and  the  other 
Opuntias  named  above,  they  will  no  doubt 
soon  become  favourites  with  all  lovers  of  rock 
[ilants,  esjiecially  as  they  succeed  best  in  a 
position  where  little  else  will  thrive,  namely,  a 
hot  dry  sunny  bank  well  drained. 

F.  W.  Mkvei;. 


SW^EET    PEAS    IN    SMALL 
GARDENS. 

The  Sweet  Pea  is  one  of  the  most  popular  flowers 
of  the  day,  and  it  seems  as  though  a  few  in- 
dividuals, and  amongst  them  the  veteran  Mr. 
Eckford,  have  seen  what  was  coming  for  3'ears,  or 
else  they  knew  enough  of  public  taste  to  anticipate 
the  demand  there  would  be  for  good  kinds. 


I  do  not  write  as  an  expert  on  the  cultivation  of 
Sweet  Peas,  nor  as  a  large  grower,  or  even  an 
exhibitor,  but  my  relation  with  the  flower  is  similar 
to  that  of  thousands  of  others,  who  appreciate  its 
usefulness  and  beauty,  and,  in  short,  grow  the  Sweet 
Pea  purely  for  the  love  of  it.  In  another  respect 
ray  connection  with  the  Sweet  Pea  is  similar  to  that 
of  many  others,  inasmuch  as  I  grew  the  flower 
before  named  varieties  were  common.  We  had 
loveh'  flowers,  too,  in  the  old  days  from  the  packets 
of  mixed  seeds,  and  greatly  thev  were  appreciated 
for  decorations.  But,  of  course,  they  were  oidy 
Sweet  Peas,  and  when  the  named  varieties,  with 
their  large  blooms  and  distinct  colours,  Ijegan  to 
make  themselves  known,  the  fragrant  old  garden 
annual  assumed  a  fresh  character.  It  has  been 
found  that  seeds  carefullj'  harvested  and  preserved 
through  the  winter  come  true  to  character  the 
next  season,  and,  doubtless  OM'ing  to  this,  collections 
grow  larger,  and  it  is  not  uiueasonable  to  suppose 
that  in  time  the  Sweet  Pea  will  be  a  florists'  flower 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Carnation,  Dahlia,  &c. 

Little  success  has  attended  the  dwarfing  of  the 
Sweet  Pea,  and  I  for  one  am  glad  of  it.  As  the 
occupier  of  a  small  garden  I  appreciate  the  dwarf 
culinary  Pea  from  an  economic  and  utility  point 
of  view  :  but  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  see  much 
to  admire  in  the  dwarf  ,S"weet  Pea.  Some  may  like 
the  various  shade  of  Cupid,  and  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  tliem  as  individual  flowers,  but  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  Sweet  Pea  when 
growing  is  its  full  branching  habit,  the  elegant  way 
in  which  it  holds  up  its  flowers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  blooms  are  dispersed.  By  destroying 
the  natural  haljit  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  one  of  its 
most  pleasing  features  is  lost,  and  you  have  a 
cramped  stift"  plant,  which  looks  aa  though  it  were 
suffering  from  some  dcformitj',  while  it  cannot 
possibly  show  np  its  flowers  to  anything  like 
advantage. 

As  a  small  grower,  one  of  the  difficulties  I  have 
to  deal  with  in  regard  to  Sweet  Peas  is  to  get 
enough  of  them.  It  is  easy  for  anyone  \vith 
unlimited  space  to  devote  a  piece  of  "ground  to 
them  and  have  a  row  or  two  of  each  variety,  but  in 
a  small  garden  it  isdiS'erent.  The  flower  fascinates 
one,  and  there  is  a  desire  to  have  as  many  varieties 
as  possible,  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  liloom,  and  to 
get  size  and  substance  by  good  cultivation.  To  do 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  variety'  of  other 
llowers,  without  stinting  the  kitchen  in  the  way  of 
icgetables,  some  forethought  is  necessary.  Though 
I  plead  guilty  to  stealing  a  few  feet  of  ground  at 
the  ends  of  the  Potato  rows,  and  have  sacrificed  a 
bit  of  the  Onion  bed,  besides  cutting  down  the 
Carrot  area  a  little  for  the  sake  of  a  few  extra 
i-lum))s  of  Sweet  Peas,  one  cannot  do  too  much  of 
this  if  the  utilit\'  side  of  the  question  has  to  be 
seriously  considered. 

In  small  individual  clumps,  then,  is  the  best  way 
for  the  amateur  to  grow  his  Sweet  Peas,  and  if  he 
extends  to  them  something  of  the  same  treatment 
that  he  bestows  on  the  culinary  Peas  he  will  not 
be  far  wrong.  If  early  flowers  are  wanted  a  little 
forcing  is  necessary,  and  a  few  seeds  sown  in  o-inch 
pots  in  April,  placed  in  the  greenhouse  to  start, 
and  then  transferred  to  a  cold  frame  to  harden,  to 
be  finally  planted  outdoors  at  the  end  of  May, 
will  bring  about  the  desired  result.  It  is  a  risk  to 
plant  too  early,  for  though  Sweet  Peas  grown  out- 
doors are  hardy  they  arc  not  so  ^^■hen  raised  under 
glass.  This  year  I  .saw  a  fine  batch  of  plants  cut  to 
the  ground  by  a  sharp  frost  aliout  the  middle  of  May. 
It  is  a  mistake  also  to  grow  Sweet  Peas  in  a  warm 
temperature,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  is  that 
they  grow  spindling  and  cannot  support  their  own 
weight,  even  in  a  young  stage.  When  plants  are 
started  under  glass  they  should  be  placed  close 
to  the  light  and  in  a  cool  tenqjerature,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  sturdy  habit,  followed  by  a  gradual 
hardening  before  they  are  placed  outdoors. 

But  .Inly  is  the  month  for  these  charming  flowers, 
and  to  get  a  profusion  of  them  then  no  forcing  or 
transplanting  is  necessary,  and  be  the  garden  ever 
so  small  and  the  demand  on  space  equally  great, 
there  are  ways  and  means  by  which  a  few  clumps 
of  Sweet  Peas  may  be  acconnnodated.  Mv  garden  is 
only  a  few  rods  in  extent,  and  yet  I  have  a  bright 
display  of  Sweet  Peas,  with  abundance  of  flowers 
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for  house  decoration.  A  straight  path  run.s  from 
end  to  end,  and  it  might  be  called  an  avenue  of 
Sweet  Peas  at  tlie  present  time. 

At  the  out.set  I  obtained  a  collection  of  a  dozen 
varieties  and  marked  the  sites  for  i  hem  by  the  side 
of  the  walk.  After  removing  a  small  quantity  of 
the  surface  soil,  some  decayed  manure  was  mi.xed 
well  with  the  subsoil  and  the  seeds  were  sown  early 
in  Ajjril.  .Some  attention  was  necessar3'  during 
the  early  stages  of  growth  to  protect  them  from 
slugs,  and  as  growth  increased  a  few  light  Birch 
twigs  were  put  round  for  protection.  At  the  final 
sticking  I  used  neat  Hazel  boughs,  which  are  strong 
and  light  without  being  too  straggling.  I  have 
found  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  artificial  manure 
than  a  handful  of  superphosphate  of  lime  to  each 
clump,  worked  in  at  tlie  time  of  preparation  of  the 
soil. 

My  collection  is  not  an  exhaustive  one.  Space 
does  not  admit  of  it,  but  I  consider  my  dozen  varieties 
to  be  well  up  to  the  average.  Blanche  Burpee 
represents  the  whites,  and  a  fine  Hower  it  is,  with 
free  branching  habit.  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  is  a 
delicate  shade  of  heliotrope,  and  it  is  extremely 
effective,  even  though  its  position  is  at  the  end  of  a 
row  of  Potatoes.  JSIy  other  varieties  are  Salopian 
(red  and  orange).  Prince  Edward  of  York  (scarlet 
and  rose).  Colonist  (ro.se  and  lilac),  (iorgeous 
(orange  and  pink).  Lady  Penzance  (rosy  salmon). 
Queen  Victoria  (yellow  shade),  Mars  (crim.son). 
Senator  (bronze  purple).  Lady  Nina  Balfour 
(mauve),  and  Mrs.  Eckford.  The  flowers  have 
been  increased  in  size  by  applications  of  liquid 
manure,  and  apart  from  tliat  there  has  been  no 
special  treatment.  Leaving  out  the  question  of 
exhibitions  entirelj",  I  wonder  if  we  have  another 
flower  more  suitable  for  a  small  garden,  one  that  is 
more  pleasing  in  its  habit  of  growth,  more  useful 
for  all  forms  of  house  decorations,  sweeter  in  scent, 
and  more  interesting  in  its  varieties.  If  so  I  oidy 
ask  to  be  recommended  to  it.  H.  H. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


JDIANTHUS    CALLIZONUS. 

DiANTHUs    c.\LLizoNus    is  a    native    of    the 
Transylvanian  Alp.s,  and  one  of  the  mo«;t  showy 


liI.\N'niL:.S    ('.\IJjIZOiNUS. 

Alpines  we  have.  It  i.s  a  well-established  plant, 
which  throws  up  hundreds  of  flowers  over  an 
inch  in  widtli  during-  three  or  four  weeks  in 
May.  They  are  of  a  lu-ight  rose  colour,  with  a 
zone  of  jialer  rose  towards  the  centre,  which  is 
beautifully  s])eckled  with  crimson  ;  they  are 
borne  on  short  stalks  just  above  the  dwarf 
deep  green  foliage,  which  by  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  sheet  of  rose  even  helps  to 
increase  the  jjlant's  beauty.  It  is  of  easy 
cultivation,  and  i)refers  a  peaty  .soil  with  tlie 
addition  of  a  little  loam.  Max  Leiohtlin. 
Badc'ii-Jlar/tn, 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 

BrLBs. 

NE.XT  to  making  sure  of  getting  good 
bulbs  for  pot  work,  tlii  most  essential 
thing  is  to  get  them  early  and  pot 
at  once,  as  very  earl}'  flowers  of  good 
quality  cannot  be  obtained  unless 
both  these  items  are  insisted  on. 
Speaking  generally,  it  is  better  to  choose  bulbs 
from  their  vveight  rather  than  from  their  size,  as 
the  more  solid  they  are  the  better  spikes  or  flowers 
they  will  carrj'.  There  should  now  be  no  delay  in 
getting  in  the  Roman  H\'acinths  for  early  work, 
also  Narcissi  of  the  Paper-white  and  Snliel  d'Or 
tj'pes.  Pol  at  once  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  decayed 
manure,  and  sand,  the  latter  two  ingredients  in 
equal  proportions,  forming  a  quarter  of  the  bulk. 
A  dash  of  clean  sand  sliould  be  put  immediately 
under  the  bulbs.  When  potted  they  should  be 
stood  outdoors  in  a  cool,  shady  spot,  covering 
them  with  4  inches  to  fi  inches  of  coal  ashes.  The 
older  and  finer  the  latter  material  is  the  less 
likelihood  there  will  be  of  its  burning  the  tips  of 
the  young  growth  as  they  develop.  Ashes  from 
coke  should  never  be  used,  as  these  are  always 
dangerous. 

Freesias. 
These  should  be  potted  up  in  a  sandy  mixture  in 
which  there  is  a  free  sprinkling  of  decayed  cow 
manure,  a  substance  which  these  bulbs  like  very 
much.  If  thej'  have  been  thoroughly  ripened  there 
will  be  no  need  to  cover  the  pots  with  ashes  ; 
indeed,  they  will  be  all  the  better  without  this,  as 
one  can  then  see  the  young  and  tender  shoots 
directly  they  commence  growing.  I  like  to  bury 
these  bulbs  about  1  inch  below  the  surface,  then 
the  soil  supports  them  at  the  collar.  A  cool  frame 
from  which  draught  may  be  excluded  is  the  best 
place  for  Freesias  after  potting.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  thorough  ripeness  is  the  one 
essential  for  these  ;  even  the  biggest  bulbs  refuse 
to  flower  if  not  thoroughly  ripe,  while  Very  small, 
lipc  ones  may  be  depended  on  to  do  so.  Pot  in 
fairlj-  moist  soil,  and  withhold 
water  until  growth  appears. 
Laohenalias. 
Many  of  the  above  remarks 
apply  to  these,  which  should 
now  also  be  potted  up  or  put 
into  baskets,  whichever  is 
thought  most  desirable.  They 
enjoy  soil  of  the  same  nature 
as  Freesias,  but  it  should  be 
submitted  to  sufficient  heat  to 
destroy  any  germs  of  insect  life 
before  using,  for  I  find  these 
bulbs  are  very  subject  to  an 
insect     near      akin      to      the 

<  'aladium  mite.  Once  they 
li,  (,,nie  infested  they  are 
dillirult  to  bring  round  to 
health  again,  as  successive 
generations  of  the  insects  are 
bred  between  the  scales  of  the 
bulbs.  If  individual  plants 
liave  "  gone  off"  in  the  season 

<  if  growtli  it  may  he  considered 
certain  that  the  stock  is  in- 
fested, and  in  potting  up  the 
bulbs    none    that    show    any 

imperfections  in  formation  should  be  used.  These 
plants  are  grand  for  basket  work  during  spring, 
provided  the  stock  is  clean.  J.  C.  T.\l1jAck. 

Ship/ci/  Hail  (fardeii",  JJcrlii/. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Feeding  Vegetables. 
A  (iRE.\T  deal  of  the  success  obtained  next  season 
depends  upon  the  assistance  plants  receive  at  this 
date.  Such  plants  as  Seakale,  Asparagus,  and 
Artichokes  will  well  repaj'  for  food  given  in  July 
and  early  in  August.  Seakale,  tliough  it  makes  a 
free  growth  under  even  ordinary'  culture,  will  give 


much  finer  crowns  if  now  given  food  in  the  form 
of  liquid  manure  or  a  good  fertiliser  well  watered 
in.  In  light  .soils  feeding  is  equallj-  necessary  with 
Asparagus,  and  the  food  advised  above  is  most 
beneficial.  There  is  also  no  better  time  to  apply 
.salt  than  the  present.  In  the  case  of  young 
seedlings  a  mulch  of  short  manure  will  assist  root 
growth.  Salt  and  soot  are  valuable  aids  to  growtli, 
also  ridding  the  soil  of  numerous  pests  that  prey 
on  the  roots.  The  old  bearing  stalks  of  Globe 
Artichokes  should  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  these  encourage  the  new  growths  from  the  base, 
and  a  liberal  mulch  of  decayed  manure  will  greatly 
assist  the  plants  and  moisture  also.  Gross  growing 
vegetables,  such  as  Cardoons,  will  need  both  food 
and  moisture,  lack  of  the  latter  at  this  period  of 
their  growth  causing  the  plants  to  run  to  seed 
Ijadly.  Celery  for  early  supplies  needs  similar 
treatment,  also  Celeriac,  and  should  liquid  manure 
be  plentiful  the  Rhubarb  plants  will  take  liberal 
quantities. 

Lifting  Potatoes. 

Very  little  advice  can  be  given  as  regards  the 
first  or  early  kinds,  but  a  few  hints  as  to  lifting 
and  ripening  may  not  be  out  of  place.  I  do  not 
advise  sowing  seed  from  home-grown  stock  as  a 
rule,  as  the  produce  from  new  seed  is  so  superior, 
and  in  my  own  ease  I  always  plant  a  few  new 
varieties  to  test  their  quality  and  crop,  some  kinds 
doing  so  much  better  than  others  in  our  light  .soil. 
Our  best  early  Potato  this  year  is  the  new  May 
Queen,  and,  of  course,  stock  will  be  saved  for 
another  year.  In  tlie  case  of  early  varieties  there 
is  no  gain  whatever  in  leaving  the  tubers  in  the 
.soil  after  the  skins  are  set  ;  indeed,  the  reverse, 
as  should  a  spell  of  wet  weather  follow  there  is 
danger  of  disease  and  growing  out,  the  latter 
weakening  the  seed  tubers.  These  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool  place,  but  exposed,  as  this  will 
harden  the  skins,  and  those  tor  use  do  well  stored 
thinly  in  a  cool  store  or  even  clamped  if  in  a  dry 
cool  spot,  but  as  the  early  kinds  are  wanted  for 
present  use  a  cool  store  is  most  convenient.  Later 
crops  promise  well,  and  should  be  kept  free  of 
weed  growth. 

Those  wlio  like  new  Potatoes  as  late  as  possible 
may  still  have  them  by  planting  in  moist  soil, 
using  a  very  early  kind  that  was  lifted  and  dried 
for  the  purpose.  Of  course  the  flavour  will  not 
compare  with  others  grown  under  more  favourable 
conditions. 

Bkiissels  Sprouts. 

When  there  is  a  large  demand  for  green  vege- 
tables from  January  to  April  there  are  few  more 
useful  than  a  late  (piarter  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
though  full  late  to  plant  in  northern  localities,  I 
have  found  the  late  plants  less  injured  in  severe 
weather  than  earlier  and  larger  ones.  To  get  a 
large  return  the  land  should  be  good,  the  plants 
strong,  and  a  little  extra  care  taken  at  planting 
should  the  weather  be  dry.  These  late  plants  if 
sturdy  will  make  rapid  headwaj',  and,  being  dwarf, 
will  give  the  right  sized  produce,  as  a  large  coarse 
Sprout  is  less  acceptable  than  those  of  medium 
size  and  mild  of  flavour.  For  present  planting  I  find 
the  Dwarf  Gem  one  of  the  best,  as  it  not  only 
gives  beautiful  mild  Sprouts,  but  is  remarkably 
hardy  and  stands  severe  weather.  This  planted  at 
'2h  feet  between  the  rows  and  "2  feet  in  the  row 
will  be  sufficient,  or  they  ma}-  be  planted  at  '2  feet 
always,  given  an  open  position  and  deeply  dug 
soil.  It  is  always  best  to  let  an}'  Brassica  crop 
have  fresh  quarters,  and,  thougli  at  times  ditfieult 
to  carry  out  this  advice,  change  of  quarters  will 
give  a  better  return  and  prevent  club.  The  late 
lot  of  Sprouts  can  follow  Spinach,  Salads,  Beans, 
or  similar  crops,  and  grown  well  will  repay  for 
good  cultivation  by  the  quantities  produced. 
Wlien  planting,  should  the  ground  be  at  all  dry,  I 
would  advise  drawing  ilrills.  These  will  retain  the 
moistiu'e  and  give  the  plants  a  good  start. 

G.    WVTIIES. 

Si/oii  House  Garik'ii'i,  Bntif/ord. 


FIIUIT  GARDEN. 

STRAWnERRV    PlANT.'    FOR    FoRC'INIi    NEXT  SEASON. 

TuE  work  of  layering  having  being  done  as  I'ccom- 
mended  in  a  former  calendar,  and  layers  watered  on 
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Hue  afternnons,  the  earliest  layered  will  now  be 
rooted  in  the  soil  in  the  3-inch  pots  in  which  they 
were  layered.  Examine  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  to  ascertain  if  mildew  is  present,  and  if  so 
syringe  with  water  in  which  sulphur  has  been 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  t|uarter  of  a  pint  to  a  gallon, 
directing  it  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  After 
two  or  three  days  the  mildew  will  be  killed.  This 
work  is  best  done  now,  and  the  plants  will  be 
clean  when  potted.  After  the  time  has  expired 
for  the  sulphur  to  have  had  the  desired  effect,  the 
well  rooted  earliest  layered  having  sufficient  roots 
to  sustain  them,  may  be  severed  from  the  parent 
plants  and  placed  for  two  or  three  days  in  the 
shade  of  a  north  wall  or  cold  frame,  after  which 
lime  they  may  be  potted  into  the  pots  in  wliicli 
they  are  to  fruit.  The  most  suitable  size  is  G  inch, 
and  these,  if  new,  should  be  soaked  for  fiveniinitles 
in  a  tub  of  water  before  being  used,  and  if  old 
washed  clean  inside  and  out. 

The  most  suitable  soil  for  Strawberry  plants  in 
pots  I  have  found  to  be  moderately  light  loam,  cut 
;i  inches  or  4  inches  thick  from  pasture  land,  and 
stacked  long  enough  to  kill  the  roots  of  herbage 
before  being  used.  Where  it  can  be  obtained  of  a 
heavy  nature  only,  I  would  add  a  little  material  to 
lighten  it,  such  as  coarse  sand,  road  drift,  or  burned 
earth.  To  every  barrow  load  of  soil  I  add  a  5-inch 
pot  full  of  soot,  which  is  to  make  the  soil  dis- 
tasteful to  worms  ;  manure,  whether  farmyard  or 
concentrated,  is  not  required. 

A  moderate  quantity  of  crocks  for  drainage, 
carefully  placed,  are  better  than  a  larger  ((uantity 
roughly  thrown  in.  Over  the  hole  of  the  pot  place 
a  strong  piece,  hollow  side  downwards,  next  three 
or  four  largish  pieces  with  one  edge  resting  on  the 
l)otlom  of  pot,  and  the  other  on  the  strong  crock, 
finishing  with  a  few  smaller  pieces.  The  crocks,  to 
])rove  an  effective  drainage,  must  be  kept  free  of 
.soil.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  a 
layer  of  filire  from  loam  obtained  b^'  ])icking  up 
the  more  fibrous  parts  and  separating  the  loam 
from  it  by  sifting. 

To  prepare  the  loam  so  that  the  work  of  potting 
may  be  done  expeditiously,  it  should  be  chopped 
into  pieces  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  and  turned 
twice  to  mix  the  soot  before  mentioned  well  into 
it. 

In  addition  to  soot  in  the  soil,  I  add  a. sprinkling 
of  about  a  tablespooniul  to  each  pot,  after  jnitting 
in  the  fibre,  for  excluding  worms.  I  advocate 
potting  firmly  and  securing  the  soil  in  a  suitabb 
condition  as  to  moisture,  viz.,  to  be  moderately 
moist,  fully  1  inch  space  from  the  soil  to  the  rim 
of  pot  should  be  left  for  water. 

After  turning  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  they 
were  layered  in  open  out  the  I'oots  from  the 
bottom  to  about  half-way  up  the  ball,  and  spread 
them  out  on  firmly-rammed  soil,  so  that  when 
potted  the  base  of  the  crown  will  be  slightly 
embedded  in  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

After  potting  the  best  situation  to  grow  them  is 
an  open  one  to  the  south,  and  sheltered  from  the 
north,  and  the  direction  from  whence  comes  the 
prevailing  wind.  They  should  stand  on  a  damp 
bottom  of  coal  ashes  of  sufficient  depth  to  ensure 
drainage,  and  first,  for  about  ten  days  after  potting, 
let  the  pots  be  close  together,  in  beds  about  0  feet 
wide,  so  that  a  tenipoiary  frame  work  may  be  fixed 
over  them.  (Jive  shade  during  very  hot  weather 
while  they  arc  getting  root  hold. 

Immediately  after  potting,  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
afibrd  a  liberal  watering,  and  use  the  syringe 
freely  on  the  afternoons  of  fine  days.  Direct  the 
water  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  checking  mildew  and  red  .spider, 
l)esides  refreshing  them.  In  the  course  of  ten  days 
after  potting  they  will  have  taken  hoUl  of  the  soil, 
when  shailing  may  lie  dispensed  with,  and  more 
room  gixen  to  the  plants.  Allow  several  inches 
between  the  pots  so  as  to  guard  against  anj'  possi 
bility  of  the  leaf  stalks  getting  drawn. 

The  ruimlier  of  plants  and  varieties  to  pot 
depend  upon  requirements,  whether  for  early 
forcing,  or  late,  and  Havour.  If  for  early  use 
choose  Royal  Sovereign,  La  Grosse  Sucreo,  and 
\'icomtesse  H.  de  Thury  are  as  good  as  any 
To  come  in  later  select  President,  Britisl 
Quecu,   Dr.   Hogg,   Countess,   Queen  of  Denmark 


and  Scarlet  Q)ueen.  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  are  reliable  kinds  for  late  use  ;  the 
last-named  is  a  little  sharp  for  some,  but  it  is  very 
reliable.  I  lielieve  it  to  be  the  freest  setting  variety 
in  cultivation.  (i.  Nokm.an. 

The  Qai-deii-i,  Hatfield  House,  Hrrlx. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Top-DRESsiNi;,  when  properly  done,  is  most  bene- 
ficial early  in  August  to  all  Chrysanthemums 
growing  in  pots.  Use  good  fibrous  loam,  half- 
decayed  horse  or  cow  manure,  and  road-grit  in 
equal  proportions.  Pass  it  through  an  half-inch 
sieve.  To  every  bushel  add  half  a  peck  of  bone- 
meal,  and  thoroughly  mix  together.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  should  be  first  carefully  stirred  up  with 
a  pointed  stick  to  form  a  key  for  the  compost  to 
adhere  to,  but  do  not  injure  the  feeding  rootlets 
near  the  top.  Only  about  1  inch  as  a  rule  can  be 
applied,  which  should  be  rammed  down  thoroughly 
firm  with  the  potting-stick.  After  this  applica- 
tion additional  care  in  watering  must  be  taken,  as 
one  may  easily  be  deceived  by  their  appearance. 
Thoroughly  rap  the  pots  with  the  knuckles  to  test 
the  plant's  requirements,  and  for  the  first  two  or 
tluee  waterings  no  liquid  manure  will  be  applied, 
and  the  water  given  through  a  rose  watering-can. 

Selecting  the  Buds. 
This  is  a  very  anxious  time,  even  to  the  most 
experienced,  and  to  be  efficient  in  this  the  culti- 
vator must  be  fully  accpiainted  with  each  variety, 
(ienerally  speaking,  for  Japanese  the  midille  of 
August  is  the  right  time,  liut  many  of  the 
best  varieties  will  persist  in  making  the  bud 
at  the  end  of  July,  and,  as  a  rule,  if 
these  are  rubbed  out,  the  next  will  then  be  too 
late  for  producing  good  flowers  in  Novendwr, 
especially  such  varieties  as  Ella  Curtis  and  Mrs. 
H.  Weeks.  These  should  most  certainly  be 
retained,  but  do  not  be  in  too  much  haste  to 
rub  out  the  whole  of  the  growth  surromiding  them, 
or  in  all  probability  the  bud  will  become  too  hard 
and  coarse.  These  buds  take  a  long  time  to 
develop,  and  they  can  be  easily  retarded  later  on 
by  placing  tliem  under  a  north  wall.  From 
August  20  till  the  first  week  in  Septendjer  is 
the  best  time  for  securing  the  incurved  bud,  as 
these  open  far  more  freely  and  are  of  better 
form  and  colour  than  if  taken  at  an  earlier  date. 
The  Princess  Teck  family,  though  little  exhibited 
now,  are  nevertheless  invaluable  for  the  later 
shows,  and  by  stopping  the  growths  early  in  the 
season  buds  are  generally  formed  about  August  '20. 
These  should  then  be  at  once  removed  to  a  cool 
airy  house  and  liberally  fed,  as  they  take  a  long 
time  to  perfect,  and  are  good  keepers.  Thoroughly 
dust  the  under  part  of  the  foliage  with  black 
sulphur,  as  these  varieties  are  often  very  prone  to 
suffer  from  mildew,  and,  when  badly  affected,  pocu- 
blooms  will  be  the  result. 

Stakinc  .\nd  Tying. 

The  final  stakes  should  now  be  placed  to  the 
plants.  Many  prefer  to  do  this  earlier  in  the 
season  when  the  plants  are  last  potted,  but  when 
time  can  be  found  a  smaller  stake  just  sufficiently 
strong  to  hold  the  plant  in  jjosition  should  then  be 
given,  and  the  stronger  one  about  the  end  of  July. 
If  properly  sharpened  and  placed  in  the  same  hole 
little  damage  to  the  roots  will  result.  Black 
Bamboo  sticks,  now  so  easily  obtained,  arc  most 
suitable,  being  light,  rigid,  and  neat-looking.  (.)ne 
to  each  plant  is  ipiite  sufficient  when  three  shoots 
— the  generalh' acknowledged  number — areallowc<l. 
the  central  shoot  being  tied  to  this,  and  small 
Bamboo  tips  or  some  other  neat-looking  stick 
securely  fastened  near  the  top,  which  is  easily  done 
with  a  little  practice  to  hold  the  gi'owths  in  posi- 
tion, all,  of  course,  being  made  firm  to  the  cords 
supporting  the  rows.  S^'ringe  the  points  of  the 
shoots  frequently  with  some  safe  and  effectual 
insecticide  to  clear  them  of  thrips,  which  in  many 
places  is  very  prevalent  this  season.  It  is  when 
buds  are  being  formed  that  the  most  mischief  is 
done  by  these.  Be  on  the  alert  and  trap  earwigs, 
or  many  promising  shoots  will  quickly  be  rendered 
worthless.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenhain  House  Gardens. 
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W^ORKERS    AMONGST 
FLOWERS. 

MR.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE. 

THIS     distinguished     and     siK-ees.sful 
American    horticulturist    of    Phila- 
del])hia.   Pa.,  has   lieen    befoie    the 
flower-loving  ]iublic  of  England  and 
America  for   some  years  past  as   a 
raiser  and  introducer   of  American 
protluced  Sweet  Peas,  and  he  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Eckford  of  the  United  States.     Mr.  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  is,  it  is  believed,  a  Canadian  by 
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MR.    \\  .    .iTLLE    BURPEE. 
ntlscr  i'J'  iiKtini  hi'a'itlfiil  Stn'f't  I'fos.) 


birth,  as  it  would  appear  he  was  born  at 
Halifax,  N.S.  It  is  as  the  introducer  of  Sweet 
Peas  that  we  are  most  concerned  with  Mr. 
Burpee.  It  was  by  him  the  Cupid  tyjies  were 
first  put  into  commerce,  and  English  growers 
arc  indebted  to  him  for  most  if  not  all  the 
best  of  the  American  varieties,  such  as  Admira- 
tion, American  Belle,  Aurora,  Blanche  Terry, 
Brilliant,  Bur]  lee's  Earliest  of  All,  New  Countes.s, 
Emily  Henderson,  Ignea,  Creole,  Daybreak, 
Dolly  Varden,  Fashion,  Grey  Friar,  Gorgeous, 
Juanita,  Lottie  Hutchins,  ilaid  of  Honour, 
Modesty,  Navy  Blue,  Oddity,  Oriental, 
Pink  Fnar,  Sensation,  Snapdragon,  Stella 
Morse,  Wawona,  and  probably  others.  The 
firm  of  Messrs.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  Co. 
offered  special  prizes  at  the  exhibition  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  connection  with  the  bicentenary 
celebration  of  its  introduction  to  Britain  on 
the  I'Uth  and  21st  inst.,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
for  distinctly  American  varieties  introduced 
by  them.  The  .Sweet  Pea  interest  in  the  United 
States  was  well  represented  by  the  Rev.  \\.  T. 
Hutchins,  the  author  of  "  All  about  Sweet 
Peas,"  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  American 
authorities  on  the  cultivation  of  this  fragrant 
flower,  and  who  read  a  paper  at  one  of  tlic 
conference  meetings  on  "The  Sweet  J'ea  in 
America." 

MR.   HENRY  ECKFORD. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  give  a  portrait  of  this 
famous  raiser  anil  ctdtivator  of  Sweet  Peas, 
whose  name  is  known  the  world  over.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  The  G--\rden  volume  of 
Christmas,  1896,  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Eckford. 
In  the  accompanying  description  of  his  work  it 
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then;  states  that  he  was  born  at  Stcjiiehuiise,  in 
the   parish  of    Liberton,   near   Edinburgh,   on 
ilay  17,  1823.    In  December,  1839,  he  was  sent 
as  an  apprentice  to  the  gardens  of  Lord  Lovat, 
Beaufort  Castle,  Inverness,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.    He  returned  to  Edinburgh  and 
then  went  to  New  Liston,  the  seat  of  Mr.  .las. 
Hogg.       He   subsequently    was    employed   as 
foreman   in   the   following   gardens :    Fingask 
Castle,   Perthshire  ;   Peiiicuick  House,  Midlo- 
thian ;  and  Oxenford  Castle.     In  the  beginning 
of  1847  he  arrived  in  London  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Mr.  McNab,  of  the  Edinburgh 
P>otanic  Gardens,  to  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  by  whom 
he  was  sent   as    foreman    in    the  gardens   of 
Colonel   Baker  at   Salisbury,   then    under  the 
management    of    Mr.    Dodds,     wlio    will     be 
remembered  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  the  Dahlia 
and  other  florists'  flowers.     He 
remained    here   for  two  years, 
afterwards   serving   under   Mr. 
Fleming    in     the     gardens     at 
Trenthani,  and  going  thence  to 
Caen  Wood,  Highgate.    In  1854 
he  was  aiijwinted  head  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Radnor  at  Coles- 
hill,   BerlvS,   where   during   his 
stay  of  twenty  years  he  raise<l 
many    Dahlias,    Pelargoniums, 
and  Verbenas,  whicli  were  for 
the  most  part  sent  out  by  the 
late  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury. 
In  the  year  1878,  Dr.  Sankey, 
who  was  an  enthusiastic  florist, 
invited   Mr.   Eckford    to    take 
charge  of  his  gardens  at  Sandy- 
well,  Gloucester,  with  the  view 
to  raising  seedlings  of  florists' 
flowers.     At  this  time  improve- 
ment in   Sweet   Peas   had   not 
been  thought  of,  and  in  187!)  he 
obtained   the   best  varieties  of 
edible  Peas  and  various  Sweet 
Peas.     He  soon  set  to  work  and 
raised    many   tine   varieties   of 
edible  Peas  which  are  of  value 
in  our  kitchen  gardens  at  the 
present  day. 

To    him    is    due    the     great 
improvement    that     has     been 
made  in  the  Sweet  Peas,  these 
more   particularly   having   had 
his    special    attention    of    late 
years,  and  visitors  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural    Society's     meet- 
ings   will    remember    the    fine 
collections    he    has    on    many 
occasions  exhibited  there.     The 
Sweet  Pea  is  the  most  valuable 
of    all    annual   flowers   of    the 
present  day  ;  its  delicious  per- 
fume,  its    diversity    of    lovely 
colours,  its  lengthened   succes- 
sion of  bloom,  and  its  value  for 
cutting  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  every  garden. 
It   may  Vie   had   in   bloom   for  .seven  months 
in  the  year  from  one  sowing  if  care  is  taken 
to  pick  otf  every  flower  as  soon  as   it  shows 
signs    of    fading,   not    letting    any    seed-jiods 
form.      In    order   to   obtain    the    best   results 
from  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  Eckford  sows  very  thinly, 
with    the    result    that    each    plant    branches 
out   and   forms   (juite   a  bush.      If  gardeners 
would  only  sow  their  Sweet  Peas,  and  edible 
Peas  as  well,  thinly  in  good  .soil,  they  would  be 
astonished  at  the  results.     By  thin  sowing  we 
get  fine  flowers  and  those  in  abundanc.'e. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Eckford  with  the  Sweet 
Pea  shows  how  much  may  be  done  with  simple 
and  often  neglected  things  in  our  gardens.  The 
Sweet  Pea   certainly    was   always   one   of   the 


most  valued  of  flowers,  but  now,  with  so  many 
delicate  and  lovely  hues,  these  plants  are  a 
garden  of  beauty.  Who  knows  how  many 
other  things  in  our  gardens  may  not  have  in 
them  the  germs  of  like  impi'ovement?  Even 
.some  of  the  shrubs  that  now  only  have  one 
aspect  for  us  may  some  day  show  us  a  like 
variety.  In  any  case  we  owe  many  charming 
things  for  our  open-air  gardens  to  ilr.  Eckford, 
and  wish  him  many  hajipy  years  more  of  his 
charming  and  useful  work. 


CARNATIONS    DYING    OFF. 

TuAT  a  change  of  .soil  is  essential  to  the  liealth  of 
Carnations  none  will  dispute,  but  even  when  this 
is  given  large  numbers  die  off.    The  cold,  cutting 
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winds, combined  wi  til  cold  rain-s  in  llie  spring,  resulted 
in  many  losses.  Strange  to  say  our  beds  never 
presented  a  better  appearance  than  this  j-ear,  blanks 
being  very  few  indeed.  This  I  mainly  attribute  to 
planting  notliing  but  strong,  health}'  layers,  and 
these  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  October,  and 
many  early  in  September.  No  fresh  manui'e  is 
ever  applied,  Ijut  wlien  forking  up  between  the 
plants  in  Aprib  and  moving  the  soil  again  in  M.av, 
a  good  sprinkling  of  native  guano  is  applied,  and  this 
seems  to  have  a  good  effect.  However,  (institution 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  tlie  success  of  border 
Carnations.  Mr.  Martin  Smith  gave  great  impetus 
to  their  culture  by  ofl'ering  prizes  for  varieties 
which  had  been  grown  wholly  in  the  open  and 
were  shown  on  good  stems  without  disbudding. 

Scores,  however,  of  new  varieties  are  introduced 
everj'  season,  a  large  number  of  which  have  been 


certificated  by  the  National  Carnation  and  Itoyal 
Horticultural  Societies.  The  majority  of  these  are 
quite  useless  as  Vjorder  varieties,  that  is,  to  stand 
our  mildest  winters  and  produce  fair  blooms  in  the 
open  beds  or  borders. 

To  select   the   strongest  layers,   winter  in   pots 
under  glass,  grow  on  into  Sinch  or  9-inch  pots, 
two  plants  in  a  pot,  and  dishu<l  to  one  bloom  on  a 
plant,  is  the  usual  routine  for  novelties  presented 
for  certificates.     But  a  bloom  per  plant  will  hardly 
compensate  the  majority  of  growers  who  grow  Car- 
nations for  their  beauty  or  for  decoration.     Nearly 
the  whole  of  the   recent  introductions   grown   as 
border    plants    give  blooms    with   burst   calyxes, 
altliough  if  grown  at  tlie  hands  of  an  expert  for 
exhibition  they  give  almost  perfect  flowers.     What 
we  first  want  is  constitution.      Let  us  have  more  of 
the    robustness   of    Knigiit   Errant,    May   Queen, 
Sadek,  (General  Stuart,  and  Rab}', 
with  sucli  perfect  flowers,  without 
disbudding,    too,    as     Mrs.     .Jas. 
Douglas    (a    gem),     Mrs.     Robert 
Sydenham,  Jlonarch  (one   of   the 
best),  and  Duchess  of  Fife. 

ExmoiUlt.  W.  J.  GoDFREV. 

Mr.  Geai.i/s  enquiry  respecting 
the  dying  ott'  of  Carnations  has 
hrought  replies  from  some  noted 
growers,  and  as  I  have  been  a 
heavy  sufferer  from  the  same 
cause  during  the  past  four  years  I 
venture  to  give  my  opinion  as  to 
the  cause.  In  my  own  case,  1 
attribute  it  entirely  to  the  attack 
of  the  leather-coated  grub,  which 
eats  round  the  collar  of  the  plants, 
just  underneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Whenever  the  grub  attacks 
a  plant  it  soon  shows  signs  of 
dying,  and  on  examination  I  have 
rarely  failed  to  find  it.  Many 
growers  in  the  north  have  com- 
jilained  to  me  about  the  loss  they 
liave  had  among  their  plants,  ami 
on  requesting  them  to  look  for  the 
iirub  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
(by  the  number  llie\  have  found) 
that  it  is  the  work  of  this  unilcr- 
giound  enenu.  I  have  tried 
every  means  to  eradicate  them,  hut 
have  to  resort  to  hand  picking, 
which  is  most  tetliims  when  sonic 
nndreds  of  plants  have  to  be  gone 
through. 

As  lo  culture,  I  cidtivale  well. 

hut  add  no  manure  to  the  ground 

until  it  is  applied  as  a  nudchiiig. 

1    helieve  in  treading  the  groui.il 

well  before  planting,  and  each  hole 

receives  a  dusting  of  soot  befoie 

the  plant  is  put  in.     As  to  change 

of  soil  and  quarters,  I  have  grown 

plants  on  the  same  Viorders  for  ten 

successive  years,  and  Mr.  Douglas 

i:an  testify  that  the  plants  «'ere  as 

vigorous  at  the  end  of  that  time  as 

they  were  at  the  beginning,  as  I 

then  fi'equently  exchanged  plants 

with  him,  hence  his  remarks  for  a 

change  of  stock.     I  have  experimented  with  several 

antidotes  for   the  destruction    of  the   grulis  after 

collecting  them,  to  try  and  find  one  that  may  be 

applied  to  the  soil  without   inj'Ury  to  the  plants, 

aiul  I   found  petroleum   very  fatal  to   them  :  this 

should  be  tried  in  a  diluted  state  on  a  portion  of 

the  ground  they  are  to  occupy  next  year. 

RoiiKRT  Eu.niTT. 
Ainji'Tton  Ha'l  (iaril'im^  Xorthninhvrlantl. 

I  NOTn'K  ill  TiiK  Garden  lately  that  the  jilants 
of  several  large  Carnation  growers  are  living  oft'. 
I  have  some  old  sorts  that  have  been  grown  on  the 
same  ground  for  seven  years,  but  this  year  1  have 
planted  them  on  another  border,  and  they  are  still 
growing  as  usual.  The  soil  at  Blackheath  is  rather 
dry  and  gravelly,  and  the  garden  is  surrounded 
with  large  Elm  trees,  yet  I  manage  to  grow  the 
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t'arnation.s  fairlj-  well,  and  Pinks  also.  I  dig 
in  a  little  horse  manure  and  old  potting  soil 
every  year.  I  only  grow  about  '200  plants,  as  the 
place  is  not  very  large.  I  pot  up  the  layers  and 
plunge  them  in  a  cold  frame  for  the  winter,  and  I 
find  that  the  laj'ers  root  much  quicker  in  light  soil 
than  in  nothing  but  loam.  W.  G. 

I  HAVK  grown  Carnations  in  the  open  border  since 
1884,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  189(5  that  I 
noticed  the  Carnation  layers,  just  at  the  time  when 
one  expects  them  to  start  into  new  growth.  At 
first  about  10  per  cent.,  until  last  season  (1S99) 
about  .")(>  per  cent.,  remained  dormant  until  about 
the  middle  of  June,  when  they  simply  withered 
away.  On  examining  the  plants,  I  have  found  in 
a  few  cases  that  the  roots  have  never  taken  hold  of 
the  ground,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  roots 
have  been  willing  to  do  their  work,  but  have  been 
checked  b_v  a  band  of  dry  rot  (about  one-third  of 
an  inch  long)  in  the  stem,  just  below  the  ground. 
Since  1892  I  have  grown  about  forty  plants  of  one 
variety,  mostly  selfs,  in  each  of  my  thirty-tivebcds. 
When  the  beds  have  been  remade  in  the  autumn, 
from  two  to  three  spadefuls  of  soil  have  been  taken 
from  the  late  resting-place  of  each  of  the  old 
plants.  The  beds  have  then  been  dressed  with 
soot,  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  a  little  manure. 
These  having  been  trenched  in,  about  two  barrow- 
fuls  of  loam  have  been  placed  on  the  surface  of 
each  Vied,  and  into  this  the  layers  have  been 
planted.  In  1898,  as  an  experiment,  I  planted  two 
adjoining  beds  with  the  same  variety — one  with 
plants  procured  from  cuttings,  the  other  from 
layers.  One  plant  of  the  former  and  thirteen  of 
the  latter  failed  in  the  spring.  I  have  moved  my 
Uyers  this  season  twenty  miles  away  from  their 
old  home,  and  although  they  have  been  planted  on 
ground  that  has  been  used  for  many  j'ears  past  as 
a  kitchen  garden,  I  find  the  layers  going  ofl'  in 
just  the  same  fashion. 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  complaints  the  last 
two  seasons  as  to  this  m3'Sterious  failing  of  the 
layers,  and  have  put  it  down  to  one  of  two  causes 
— either  a  new  and  undiscovered  disease,  or  from 
careless  layering — but  as  Mr.  Martin  Smith  tells 
us  that  his  plants  have  sufl'ered  this  season,  we 
may  safelj'  strike  out  the  layering  cause.  I  find 
seedling  Carnations  never  suffer  in  the  same  wa}-, 
and  have  planted  them  year  after  year  on  the  same 
ground.  Is  it  possible  that  some  chemical  action 
is  set  up  by  the  use  of  metal  layering-pins?  Tho.se 
who  use  Fern-pegs  might  put  us  at  rest  on  this 
point.  Aubrey  Spi'rlixc 

Basted,  Kent. 


I  H.4VE  been  reading  the  articles  on  Carnations 
dying  oft',  and  should  like  to  know  the  causes. 
The  whole  of  my  stock  was  brought  up  from  Kent 
last  autunm.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  doing  much 
better  here,  although,  of  course,  they  are  much 
softer  in  growth  than  they  were  in  Kent,  but 
much  finer  in  appearance,  and  others  are  just  the 
reverse  to  what  tiiey  were  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  are  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  open  air.  Perhaps 
the  cause  of  the  failure  is  that  we  had  such  a 
long,  hot,  dry  summer  and  a  wet  autunm,  which 
made  open-ground  plants  start  growth.  The 
growth,  being  soft,  could  not  resist  the  spell 
of  severe  weather  which  we  experienced  in 
January.  Another  cause  I  think  was  the 
chemical  manure  given  them  to  force  a  good 
growth.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  manures  are 
not  good  for  Carnations  ;  they  promote  a  too 
rapid  and  sappy  growth,  which  leaves  them  an  easy 
prey  to  the  different  fungoid  diseases  which  they 
are  subject  to.  Here  in  Bute  the  soil  is  sand}'  and 
light  and  about  16  inches  in  depth,  resting  on 
gravel,  with  a  very  heavy  rainfall  all  the  j'ear 
round. 

With  respect  to  manure,  I  am  persuaded  that 
Carnations  do  not  like  a  rank  manured  soil,  but 
one  that  has  been  well  dressed  twelve  months 
previous,  with  only  a  surface  -  rooting  subject 
planted  thereon  previous  to  the  Carnations  being 
planted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  like  a 
medium  heavy  loam  to  grow  in,  prtferabl}'  with 
peat  or  leaf-mould  and  sand,  in  the  proportion  of 
three    parts    loam    to    one     each    of     the    other 


ingredients.  They  should  be  made  quite  firm 
when  planteil.  That  is  the  cause  of  some  failures 
— the  omission  of  that  part  of  the  operation  when 
planting.  P.   B.   A. 
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THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 

SWEET  PEAS,  AUTUMN 
SOWN. 

\XY  liardy  annuals  are  much  the 
better  for  autumn  sowing.  They 
seem  to  gain  immense  strength 
during  their  slow  progress  in  the 
winter  months,  and  the  vigour  of 
the  plant  when  it  has  made  its 
full  growth  in  late  spring  or  early  summer  is 
only  equalled  by  the  .size  and  (luality  of  the 
l)loom.  But  in  no  annual  garden  plant  is 
the  gain  of  autumn  sowing  so  conspicuous 
as  in  the  Sweet  Pea.  For  instead  of  having 
to  wait  till  July  for  the  crop  of  bloom, 
the  autumn-sown  plants  are  in  full  flower  in 
the  etirliest  days  of  June,  and  the  flowers  are 
much  larger  and  longer  stalked  than  on  those 
sown  in  spring,  and  much  more  welcome  as  the 
only  thing  of  the  climbing  Pea  kind  then  in 
bloom.  Perhaps  the  seedlings  would  not  be 
sure  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  colder  parts  of 
our  ishmds,  and  even  south  of  London  a  very 
cold  winter  may  now  and  then  destroy  tliem  ; 
but  the  advantage  of  securing  this  flne  early 
bloom  in  most  years  is  well  worth  the  risk  of 
an  occasional  loss. 

The  Peas  are  sown  in  a  shallow  trench  in  a 
double  zigzag  line  giving  each  plenty  of  room, 
not  less  than  3  inches  from  Pea  to  Pea.  They 
will  be  about  4  inches  high  to  stand  the  winter. 
If  unusually  cold  weather  comes  a  protection  of 
Si)ruce  boughs  or  anything  suitable  can  be  used. 
When  they  are  making  strong  growth  in  spring 
tliey  can  be  slightly  earthed  up  and  are  much 
benefited  by  some  not  over  strong  manure 
water. 


THE  SWEET  PEA  FOR  DECORATIONS. 

Si.N'cE  the  Sweet  Pea  has  been  freely  cultivated 
in  gardens,  there  is  abundant  eWdence  of  its  value 
for  indoor  decorations.  There  is  no  want  of  variety 
in  the  colours,  some  selfs,  others  tinted,  and  man_\- 
with  standards  of  one  shade  of  colour,  contrasting 
pleasingly  with  wings  of  a  lighter  or  darker 
shade,  the  whole  of  them  providing  an  abimdance 
of  welcome  fragrant  material.  Good  culture  has 
completelj'  transformed  one's  ideas  regarding  the 
many  uses  to  which  the  Sweet  Pea  may  be  put. 
When  the  plants  were  grown  thickly  together  in 
rows  the\'  were  alwaj's  prett}' ;  the  flowers  were 
only  of  medium  size,  and  the  flower  stalks  short, 
and  conse(iuentl\-  of  less  value  than  those  grown 
under  newer  methods.  Good  culture  of  varieties 
of  proved  merit  has  given  large  flowers  and  long 
flower  stalks,  and  with  material  of  this  kind  some 
of  the  largest  receptacles  may  easily  be  filled  and 
an  artistic  arrangement  achieved. 

In  making  an  eft'ective  display  with  Sweet  Peas, 
self-coloured  blossoms  are  the  most  important.  No 
matter  whether  the  arrangement  be  large  or  small, 
good  and  distinct  colours  always  make  the  most 
effective  display.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  a 
table  decoration  when  under  artificial  light.  The 
rich  crimson  shades  are  very  effective,  and  in 
the  same  way  the  shades  of  pink,  rose-pink  rose, 
and  any  of  the  warmer  tones  of  colour  are  of 
greater  value  than  those  of  a  less  pronounced  kind. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  lavender  shades,  such  as  those 
well  represented  by  Countess  of  Radnor  and  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton,  cannot  be  used  to  advantage 
under  artificial  light,  while  the  superb  blossoms  of 
Emil\'  Eckford,  which  is  invaluable  in  the  day  time 
for  decorative  work,  is  dull  and  uninteresting. 
Blue  flowers  are  useless  for  an  evening  display, 
however  much  they  may  impress  us  with  tlieir 
beauty  in  the  garden,  consequently,  thtir  right  use 


should  be  located,  and  the  decorator  act  accordingly . 

Foliage  to  associate  with  the  Sweet  Pea  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  ;  one  cannot  always 
use  the  foliage  and  tendrils  of  the  Sweet  Pea, 
and  in  such  cases  other  foliage  must  be  used. 
It  is  true  that  the  Sweet  Pea  needs  little 
foliage  to  enhance  its  beauty,  arranged  in  the 
man}'  wa3's  which  now  find  favour,  and  too  often, 
unfortunateh',  the  use  of  other  leafage  is  con- 
siderably overdone.  The  tiny  flowers  of  Gyp- 
sophila  paniculata  and  the  larger  ones  of  Gypso- 
phila  elegans  give  to  an  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas 
a  fairy-like  efl'ect.  With  blossoms  of  crimson, 
scarlet,  cream-white,  and  kindred  tones  of  colour, 
the  richly  bronzed  and  copper-tinted  sprays  of  the 
Hornbeam  and  Thorns  are  invaluable  when  care- 
fully used,  while  the  pink,  rose,  lavender,  blue, 
and  similar  shades  are  seen  to  better  advantage 
with  sprajs  of  green  foliage.  The  judicious  use  of 
grass,  which  is  abundant  at  this  season,  also  adds 
materially  to  efl'ect  an  artistic  finish.  Much 
variet}'  is  obtainable  in  our  hardy  grasses,  but 
too  often  their  use  is  overdone.  Sweet  Peas 
can  be  used  for  almost  any  form  of  decorative 
work,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  witli  other 
subjects,  such  as  wreaths,  crosses,  bouquets, 
button-holes,  table  decorations,  vases,  and  endless 
other  decorations.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make 
a  display  by  massing  the  blossoms,  in  which 
way  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discern  either  form 
or  colour.  This  method  of  arrangement  also 
entails  a  waste  of  material.  It  would  be  far  better 
if  the  rule  were  observed  never  to  insert  a  blossom 
unless  it  rendered  an  individual  account  of  it.self, 
and  consequently  found  its  proper  position.  By 
these  means  the  result  is  light  and  graceful,  and 
the  best  possible  use  made  of  individual  flowers. 

With  the  long  flower-stems  referred  to  earlier  in 
this  note,  each  spray  of  blossom  may  be  arranged 
quite  easily.  Unexpanded  flower  buds  should  also 
be  disposed  here  and  there  among  those  full}-  open, 
one  lending  effect  to  the  other  by  contrast.  As  to 
fixing  the  floivers  in  position,  this  is  not  difficult, 
and  in  the  case  of  glasses  and  small  vases  and 
other  receptacles  of  this  nature  a  simple  rule  need 
only  be  observed.  No  wire  or  other  artificial 
support  is  necessary.  To  keep  the  flowers  in 
])osition  the  stem  should  be  placed  so  that  the  base 
of  it  rests  on  the  inside  of  the  glass,  &c.,  opposite 
to  that  in  which  it  was  inserted,  and  this  continued 
from  one  side  to  the  ether  with  the  flowers,  thus 
forming  a  network  of  stems.  By  these  means  the 
few  flowers  to  be  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  vase 
are  held  in  position  b}'  the  stems  resting  on  the 
sides  of  the  glass,  and  a  neat  and  pleasing  finish 
obtained.  This  is  not  easy  to  e.xplain  in  writing, 
but  no  doubt  it  will  be  understood. 

D.  B.  Crane. 


BOOKS. 

Nature's  GaPden."*— So  many  of  our  good 
garden  plants,  inehuling  such  well-known  things  as 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  perennial  Sunflowers, 
are  natives  of  the  United  States  and  other  portions 
of  the  North  American  continent,  and  so  large  is 
the  number  of  the  plants  in  general  cultivation 
that  are  connuon  to  our  own  gardens  and  to  those 
of  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic,  that  many  will 
read  these  pleasant  pages,  dealing  with  the  best 
of  the  flowers  that  are  natives  of  the  temperate 
zone  of  North  America,  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  flowers,  so  excel- 
lently described  and  figured,  are  also  the  wild 
rtowers  of  Britain,  for  here  is  the  Viper's  Bugloss 
of  our  cornfields  and  the  Yarrow  of  our  upland 
pastures,  the  Tansy  of  our  river  banks,  and  many 
another  familiar  plant ;  so  familiar,  indeed,  that  it 
is  with  almost  a  shock  of  surprise  that  we  find 
them  in  company  with  Kalmia  and  Swamp  Lily, 
with  the  lovely  Cxpripedium  of  the  peat  bogs  and 
the  curious  and  evil  smelling  Skunk  Cabbage. 

The  description  of  the  flower  is  accompanied  by 
that  of  the  specialinsect  that  helps  the  fertilisation, 
and  the  varied  mechanisms  in  the  forms  of  both 
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that  are  so  wonderfully  ordained  to  co-operate  in 
securing  tlie  preparation  for  ceed  -  production  is 
carefull\-  noted. 

The  botanical  description  is  given  first,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  notice  that  the  usual  rather  dry  wording 
is  often  softened  tcj  more  familiar  language,  as,  for 
instance,  where  an  English  botanist  would  probably 
say  "  viscous "  the  genial  author  frankly  says 
"sticky,"  an  amiable  condescension  that  brings 
him  into  more  friendly  touch  with  the  non-scientific 
reader. 

The  book  is  freely  illustrated  with  reproductions 
from  photographs,  some  of  them  made  into  coloureil 
plates  apparently  by  using  colour-blocks  over  the 
black  and  white.  The  uncoloured  illustrations  are 
all  satisfactory,  and  .some  of  them  are  admirable, 
such  as  that  of  Asarum  canadense,  a  plant  that  from 
its  scent,  especially  that  of  the  root,  is  well  named 
Wild  (iinger.  The  coloured  plates  are  not  so  good  : 
the  colouring  is  much  too  heavy,  a  strong  green, 
unlike  an}'  leaf  green,  being  constantly  repeated, 
and  also  invading  the  shading  of  the  flowers.  Some 
of  the  coloured  grounds  are  unpleasantly  dark  and 
heavy,  and  others,  as  in  the  plate  of  Lilium  phila- 
delphicum,  have  a  smeary  look  that  is  displeasing. 
Of  the  coloured  illustrations  the  best  are  the 
frontispiece  of  Iris  versicolor  and  the  one  of  Azalea 
viscosa,  both  on  plain  grounds.  The  one  of  Lilium 
canaden.se  has  a  muddled  groinul  of  green  that 
Aould  have  been  much  better  omitted,  and  tliat  of 
Aquilegia  canadensis  is  a  libel  on  a  pretty  plant 
that  deserves  to  be  more  pleasantl}'  portrayed. 
The  good  plan  has  been  followed  of  keeping  the 
illustrations,  which  re([uire  a  heavy  glazerl  j^aper, 
separate  from  the  text,  this  being  well  printed  in 
good-sized  type  on  a  plain  paper,  so  that  the  book 
is  not  of  the  great  weight  that  makes  so  many 
a  modern  volume  a  miser}'  to  read.  The  book  will 
give  much  pleasure  and  instruction  to  many  who 
love  wild  anil  garden  llowers. 

Under    the    Union    Jack.— We   have 

received  the  second  volume  of  this  interesting 
work,  which,  as  the  name  suggests,  deals  with 
matters  of  war,  and  the  present  volume  is  full  of 
illustrations  of  the  Boer  campaign,  with  descriptive 
articles.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  (Jeorge  Newnes, 
Limited,  7-l'2,  Southampton  ■Street,  London.  A  good 
book  for  youths. 

Received.—"  England's  Peril."  an  excellent 
novel  by  Mr.  William  le  Queux,  price  tid.  "  Tit- 
Bits  Monster  Ready  Reckorter,"  price  Id. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE     My\  DONNA     LILY. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gaeden."] 

SIR, — In  this  neighbourhood  disease  is  pain- 
fully manifest  this  year  amongst  the 
Madonna  Lilies,  and  Lilium  testaceum, 
which  is  generally  our  gi'eat  stand-by, 
has  fared  as  badly  as  its  fair  progenitor. 
Stems  and  leaves  have  perished  in  a 
brown  decay,  though  here  and  there  a  blossom 
crowns  them  and  accentuates  their  shabbiness.  The 
man  who  shall  tell  us  how  to  ensure  healthy 
growth  in  these  old  garden  flowers  will  deserve 
well  of  his  follows.  One  year  they  do  well ; 
the  next,  perhaps,  disease  is  rampant ;  while, 
■again,  the  third  year  they  may  bloom  serenely 
with  fairly  health}'  foliage.  \\'hether  the}'  always 
do  well  in  Italy  I  cannot  say.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn,  but  nowhere  else  have 
I  seen  such  cool,  dark  green  leaves,  succulent 
us  those  of  a  Cabbage.  In  these  islands  they  are 
seldom  better  than  respectable.  It  must,  I  think, 
be  more  a  matter  of  climate  than  of  soil.  All  I 
can  say  to  help  to  solve  the  problem  is  that  in  my 
own  garden,  where  throughout  the  soil  is  the  same 
— a  warm,  sandy  loam,  deep  only  by  excavation 
and  resting  on  yards  of  gravel — the  only  Lily  that 
never  fails  is  purple  Martagon.  Of  other  Lilies  it 
is  noticeable  that  those  which  grow  up  sheltered 
and  overshadowed  by  earlier  plants,  such  as 
Pajonies  and  Columbines,  do  better  than  those 
exposed  to  full  sunsliini'.  This  moiilli  I  intend  to 
dig  up  the  worst  sutteicrs,  powder  the   bulbs  with 


lime  and  sulphur,  and  roast  them  in  the  green- 
house. It  was  lately  suggested,  I  believe,  that 
Madonna  Lilies  should  be  replanted  in  richly- 
manured  soil.  Will  any  support  this  recom- 
mendation V  H.  I ).  W. 
Biiillfitjli   Sa/tfffoii,  JJeroH. 

ARAUCARIA  AND  EUCALYPTL 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garde.v."] 
Sir,  —I  was  much  interested  in  your  illustration 
of  a  Norfolk  Island  Pine  in  your  issue  of 
February  '24,  as,  judging  from  the  picture,  its 
habit  of  growth  is  apparently  very  diti'erent  from 
that  which  it  cxhiltits  in  the  north  of  New  Zealand 
and  in  Australia.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the 
large  Austr'alian  specimens,  and  only  know  them 
from  pictures  ;  some  of  these,  I  fancy,  would  e(|ual 
the  height  of  the  Cape  tree  figured,  but  I  have  seen 
some  very  fine  trees  in  Auckland.  In  your  illus- 
tration the  tree  looked  more  like  an  Abies  than  an 
Arauc.aria.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Norfolk 
Island  Pine  is  the  whorls  of  branches  with  a  con- 
siderable space  of  bai'e  trunk  between.  The  gi'owth 
of  the  Cape  specimen  was  seemingly  much  denser. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  few  I  have  seen  in 
this  part  of  the  colony,  which  I  attributed  to  their 
slower  growth.  I  have  a  tree  which  I  have  had 
for  some  twenty  years,  and  it  is  very  much  denser 
in  habit  than  any  I  have  seen  in  the  north.  Though 
I  have  h,ad  it  so  long,  it  is  not  much  more  than 
20  feet  high,  so  its  rate  of  growth  is  nuich  slower 
than  in  the  warmer  climate  of  the  Cape.  In  the 
letterpress  accompanying  the  illustration  regret 
was  expressed  that  it  was  not  hardy  in  England, 
and  I  was  inclined  to  doubt  if  it  would  not  prove 
hardy  on  some  parts  of  theCornisli  and  Irish  coasts 
or  the  Channel  Isl.ands.  Here  in  Dunedin  my  own 
and  the  few  others  I  know  all  grow  on  hills 
surrounding  the  town  at  an  elevation  of  •2(11)  feet  to 
300  feet.  Those  who  have  tried  to  grow  the  tree 
on  the  low  ground  have  had  their  young  trees 
killed  by  frost.  Mine  has  never  been  injured  till 
this  last  winter,  an  exceptionally  severe  one,  when 
the  tips  of  most  of  the  branches  were  injured. 
Had  it  been  quite  a  young  tree  it  would  probabl}- 
have  been  killed.  Though  impatient  of  frost  it 
seems  to  delight  in  exposed  situations  near  the  sea, 
and  the  wind  does  not  seem  to  aft'ect  its  symmetrx 
in  the  least.  At  Napier,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
North  Island  of  this  colony,  a  long  row  of  these 
trees  has  been  planted  along  an  esplanade  •whei'c 
there  is  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  sea 
lireczes  or  the  gales  that  sweep  up  from  the  South 
Polo,  but  the  branches  to  seaward  are  as  sturdy  as 
those  on  the  landward  side.  If,  therefore,  any  of 
}'our  readers  should  be  tempted  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  growing  one  of  these  beautiful  trees  in  the 
open  I  would  recommend  histryinga  situation  near 
the  sea,  where  there  was  little  frost  and  not'too 
low  lying.  It  would  be  prudent  to  protect  the 
young  trees  for  a  few  years  in  winter. 

There  is  an  Araucaria  which  is  hardier  than  the 
Norfolk  IsLand  Pine  which  might  also  be  tried  in 
some  parts  of  England,  though  I  am  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  could  l>e  successfully  grown.  I 
refer  to  the  A.  Bidwilli,  the  Queensland  Bunya- 
bunya.  It  does  not  thrive  here,  yet  in  Christ- 
church,  where  the  frosts  are  much  more  severe 
(though  it  is  200  miles  farther  north),  it  does  well. 
The  common  scarlet  Geranium  which  usually  passes 
.safely  through  our  Dunedin  winters  is  always  killed 
in  Christchurch.  Vet  here  the  Bunya-bunya  grows 
so  slowly  that  one  I  have  known  for  over  thirty 
}'ears  is  not  10  feet  high,  and  my  own  specimen 
which  I  have  had  about  the  same  time  as  my 
Norfolk  Island  Pine  is  not  more  than  4  feet  high. 
One  in  Christchurch  that  I  knew  was  a  beatitiful 
well-grown  young  tree  and  was  about  20  feet  high 
when  I  saw  it  last,  and  was  then  getting  too  large 
for  the  small  plot  of  ground  in  -ivhich  it  grew. 
This  no-  doubt  led  to  its  disappearance,  which  I 
marked  with  regret  some  time  afterwards.  Why 
the  A.  Bidwilli  does  not  thrive  here  I  do  not  know. 
It  m.ay  be  the  soil,  or  the  damper  climate,  or  the 
lack  of  steady  heat  in  summer,  or  the  proximity  of 
the  ocean,  for  Christchurch  is  inland  and  our 
summer  weather  is  marred  by  cold  local  winds. 
Perhaps   I   have   said    enough"  to   show   that   the 


A.  Bidwilli  might  be  worth  trying  in  some  parts 
of  England. 

In  your  issue  of  March  31  a  spray  of  Eucalyptus 
globulus,  the  Tasmanian  Blue  (nim,  is  figured, 
showing  flowers  and  fruit.  The  fruit,  of  which 
there  are  two,  is.  however,  ipiite  immature,  but 
the  four  flower  buds  at  the  top  showing  the  stamens 
forcing  off  the  cap  or  operculum  are  interesting. 
In  the  accompanying  note  it  is  said  it  is  usual  to 
disparage  this  tree  because  of  the  "  worthlessness 
of  its  wood."  This  I  cannot  understand,  as  it  is  a 
valuable  hardwood  timber  ;  but  no  trees  of  this 
species  can  possibly,  even  in  the  most  "favoured 
localities "  in  England  referred  to,  have  attained 
sufficient  age  to  furnish  any  wood  by  which  its 
quality  could  be  estimated.  Even  here  where  it 
grows  rapidly,  and  there  are  many  large  trees,  the 
timber  is  not  equal  to  that  from  Tasmania,  where 
it  is  largely  imported.  Though  the  tree  is  of  rapid 
growth,  it  evidently  requires  age  to  mature  its 
timber.  Last  winter  played  havoc  with  the  Blue 
Gums  growing  inland  here.  In  many  localities 
they  appeared  to  be  quite  killed  by  the  frost,  even 
trees  which  had  attained  a  height  of  100  feet  or 
more,  but  in  many  instances  they  have  started  to 
grow  again  from  the  trunks  and  larger  limbs,  the 
smaller  branches  being  killed.  The  writer  goes  on 
to  say  that  it  is  "  the  most  useful  as  a  garden  plant 
of  the  many  (Jum  trees  that  have  been  tried."  I 
fhonld  hardly  call  any  of  the  Gums  "garden 
jilants,"  and  I  do  not  know  what  have  been  tried  : 
but  I  may  say  that  the  Red  Gum  is  hardier.  The 
Tasmanian  Cider  (ium  (E.  (iunni)  is  very  much 
moic  hardy  and  should  thrive  in  some  parts  of 
England.  It  is  a  tall-growing,  handsome  tree, 
something  like  the  Blue  (ium,  but  with  smaller 
leaves  and  flowers ;  the  wood,  however,  is  not 
much  good.  E.  sieberiana  is  equall}'  hardy  and 
alTords  useful  timber,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
others  hardier  than  the  Blue  (Jum.  Some  of  the 
red-Howered  species  are  very  lovely. 

Diiiiediii.N.Z.  '  "a.  Bath(;.\te. 

THE    COLD    GREENHOUSE. 

Mr.  E.  Hambro  sends  photographs  (-w-hich  are 
unfortunately  unsuitable  for  reproduction)  of 
Saxifraga  pyrcamidalis  in  pots,  and  says  : — "  I  have 
plenty  of  this  fine  Saxifrage  in  the  rock  garden, 
but  everything  there  has  its  fellow  in  a  little  house 
with  no  pipes  in  it,  and  which  looks  lovely  all 
through  the  spring  and  summer. 

"I  do  this  to  show  people  who  love  flowers  how 
well  they  could  grow  beautiful  things  without  an}' 
tiring  and  in  any  little  corner,  even  in  a  town. 
The  ■Saxifrages  had  spikes  32  inches  long,  and 
remained  in  flower  for  a  month.  The  Edelweiss  in 
pots  looks  as  ■well  as  if  growing  on  the  Alps,  and 
mixed  with  Campanula  pulla,  makes  a  lovely  sho-H-." 

I  The  cold  greenhouse  has  never  yet  been  used  as 
it  deserves.  It  has  far  greater  capaljilities  thanthe 
ordinary  heated  house,  and  allows  of  the  enjoyment 
of  a  vast  range  of  beautiful  plants.  We  shall  hope 
later  in  the  year  to  make  it  asubjectfor  discussion. 
—  Ens.] 

STREPTOSOLEN    .lAMESONI. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Your  notes  on  this  useful  plant  remind  me 
of  a  few  plants  I  saw  in  Worthing  last  season.  In 
the  public  park  it  was  planted  out.  The  plants 
appeared  to  be  several  years  old,  and  had  good 
hard  wood.  The  ground  being  dr}-,  they  did  not 
make  vigorous  growth,  but  kept  up  a  continual 
succession  of  bloom  for  a  considerable  period. 
They  stood  some  3  feet  high,  and  could  be  seen  at 
a  di.stance.  At  Ottington  (a  grand  old  garden  near 
\\'orthing),  Mr.  Stewart,  the  gardener,  grows  it 
for  the  oon-servatory,  ^^■here  it  flowers  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  I  think  if  the  culture 
of  this  plant  were  better  understood  it  would  be 
more  appreciated.  I  find  many  growers  are  inclined 
to  treat  it  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Bouvardias. 
Cuttings  may  be  struck  with  the  Bouvardias,  or 
under  similar  conditions,  and  the  first  season  the 
young  plants  may  be  grown  on  freely,  but  after 
having  made  good  growth  they  may  be  partially 
dried   oft',   and   when   restarted    without    pruning 
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them    baf'k   they  will  soon  come  into   flower.     It 
cannot   he   flowered  from  young  vigorous-growing 
wood,  and,  although  it  may  be  grown  on  into  fair-  i 
sized  specimens  without  receiving  a  check,  it  must  i 
then  he  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  after  being 
well   ripened    may    be    restarted    by   giving   weak 
manure  and  more  moisture.     Overpotting   should 
lie  avoided,  and  with  a  little  care  in  watering  they  ' 
will  continue   to  flower  in  the   same   pots  over  a 
long  period.  A.  Hemsi.ev. 


PLANTS  IN  CALCAREOUS  Oil  NON- 
CALCARliOUS  SOILS. 

[To     THE     PJDITOK    OF     "  ThE    GaRDEN."] 

Sir, — The   very   interesting    article    on    "  Alpine 
Plants  of  the  Limestone  and  of  the  Granite,"  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.    H.   Correvon.   of  (ieneva,   in  your 
issue  of  July  "21,  strikes  me  as  l)eing  of  great  prac- 
tical use   to  gardeners  and  plant-lovers  generally, 
and  well  worthy  of  being  followed   up  by  a  more 
extended  list  on  similar  lines.      A  vast   number  of 
failures  may  undouVjtedly   be  imputed  to  ignorance 
in   this  direction  ;  plants  are   introduced,  ap- 
parently,  into    the   more   favourable    positions 
as  regards  soil  and  aspects,  and  yet  in  some 
mysterious  fashion   baffle   every  effort   of   the 
would-be  cultivator,  through  the  special  need 
or  the  special  aversion  being  absent  or  present, 
as  the  case  may  be.     Many  plants,  it  is  true, 
are    more  or  less   indifferent  with   respect   to 
lime,    but    in    our    own    experience   we    once 
found  its  abundant  presence  in  the  subsoil  to 
result    in    Anemone    japonica    in    its    several 
varieties  becoming  such  a  rampant  weed  that 
every  spring  it  had   to  bi   dug   out   in   large 
quantities.      Antennaria  lonientosa  introduced 
into    the  same   garden  acted    in   like   fashion, 
and  eventuall}'  had  to  be  absolutely  eradicated 
as  a  nuisance.     Auriculas   also  did  extremely 
well,  though  it  is  only  now  when  I  see   Mr. 
Correvon's  remarks  on  them  that  I  recognise 
the   reason.     My  neighbours  who  profited  by 
this  overflow  of  acceptable  plants  failed  time 
after  time  to  get  them  established,  the  reason 
l]eing  that  prior  to  the  making  of  my  garden 
the  site  was  the  mixing  ground  for  the  mortar 
of  a  large  estate,  a  stratum  of  lime  consequently 
underlying   it  while  the   other   gardens    were 
free.     Carnations  and  Daffodils  throve  wonder- 
fully well,  possibly  due  to  the  same  cause.   In  ni3' 
present  garden  there  is  no  lime,  as    is  proved 
h}'  the  fact  that  Blechnum  spicant  and  Lastrea 
montana,    both    lime-hating    Ferns,    do    well. 
Anemone   japonica,   on   the  other   hand,    does 
not  spread   at   all,  yet    by  dint  of   making   a 
stratum  by  putting  a  few  handfuls  of  mortar 
uniler    the    surface,    Polypodium    calcareum, 
the  limestone  Polypody,  thrives  apace  within 
a  yard  of  Lomaria  alpina  cristata  and  several 
forms  of  L.   montana.     It  is  clear  from  these 
facts  that  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  plants  in  this  direction  would  enable 
us    to  provide  or  avoid,   as  the  case  may  be, 
bj'  creating  congenial  stratumsand  bearing  in  mind 
that   lime-hating  plants   should    be  watered   with 
rain  water  only  if  the  ordinary  supply  be  any  way 
hard — i.e.,  containing  lime  in  solution. 

Some  Ferns,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Correvon's  lists, 
and  as  stated  above,  are  very  susceptible,  and  in 
practice  we  never  water  our  Blechnums  or  L.  mon- 
tanas  with  water  from  the  main,  but  always 
reserve  the  rain  water  for  that  purpose.  On  my 
jiresent  non-calcareous  soil  my  collection  of  Blech- 
nums is  thriving  splendidly,  while  in  my  previous 
garden,  above  cited,  although  I  succeeded  with 
them  for  a  time,  I  eventually  lo?t  the  bulk  of  them, 
despite  every  ettbrt,  doubtless  due  to  the  pervasive 
lime  in  the  soil  generally.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  recorded  observations  such  as  those  under 
notice  are  of  immense  practical  value,  indicating, 
as  they  do,  in  a  very  simple  way,  how  success  may 
be  attained  with  the  plants  catalogued  as  calcareous, 
and  whicli  have  failed  mysteriously  on  non-cal- 
careous .soils  ;  and,  on  tlie  other  liand,  the  reason 
of  failure  where  lime-hating  plants  have  l)een 
placed  in  a— to  them — poisonous  soil,  or  watered 
with  hard  water  charged  with  their  special  aversion. 
Charles  T.  Druerv. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.    RKNjAMIN    REVETT 
CANT. 

A   S    we   only     heard    of    the    death    of    this 
/%  esteemed  rosarian  when  we  went  to  press 

/   %         on  Wednesday  week,  it  was  impossible 

f. ^       to  do  more  than  briefly  refer  to  the  .sad 

y  J^^     event.      Mr.   Cant  was  one  of  the  most 

respected  and  lovable  of  men,  and 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  although  he  pursued 
quietlj'  the  path  of  progress,  stimulated  greatly  the 
now  general  love  for  the  Rose.  It  was  in  1847  that 
Mr.  Cant  commenced  to  show  Roses,  and  from  that 
time  scored  huge  successes,  as  the  reports  of  tlie 
exhibitions  reveal.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
he  was  the  first  winner  of  the  great  challenge 
trophy  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  namely,  in 
1881,  this  prize  being  offered  for  .seventy-two 
varieties.    For  two  years  afterwards  he  secured  the 


the  late    JIR.  BENJAMIN  REVETT  CANT. 

coveted  award,  and  on  other  occasions  too.  It  was 
through  this  great  rosarian  that  the  famous  (iloire 
de  Dijon,  (General  Jacqueminot,  and  Jules  Mar- 
gottin  were  introduced — this  in  the  year  18o4. 
We  have  missed  "Mr.  Ben,"  as  he  was  lovingly 
called,  at  the  exhibitions  for  many  years  past, 
failing  liealth  preventing  his  participation  in  those 
flower  tournaments  in  which  he  was  wont  to  enter 
with  marked  success  ;  but  we  have  met  him  at  the 
Myland  Nurseries  on  many  occasions.  Those 
meetings  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Some  old  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Cant  have 
written  to  us,  and  we  hope  to  publish  their  letters 
next  week. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  HOKTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
KlU'lT  AN]>  Veoetablk  Cummittee,  J  UI.Y  17. 
Thkke  weie  some  most  interesting  exhibits  before  this 
cummittee,  liuth  fruit  and  vegetables  being  staged  in 
quantity,  and  nu  less  than  five  silver  medals  ln'ing  awardefl. 
Mr.  George  Norman  (gardener  to  the  Maninis  of  Salislniry), 
Hattteld,  showed  a  magniticent  box  of  Biown  Turkey  Figs. 
Rarely  have  we  seen  such  splendid  fruits,   and  tliey   well 


deserved  the  silver  Banksian  medal  awarded  them.  These 
fruits  certainly  illustrated  to  what  perfection  Figs  can  be 
grown,  and  we  hope  at  a  later  date  to  give  an  illustration. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  the  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
had  a  novel  and  most  interesting  exhibit  in  the  shape  of 
standard  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees  in  pots,  and  also 
!  a  few  cordon  Gooseberry  trees.  The  trees  staged  were  good 
examples  of  culture,  and  well  laden  with  fruit,  the  Goose- 
berries being  Gretna  Green,  .Tolly  Angler,  Red  Champagne, 
and  Bright  Venus,  witb  La  Fertile  Red  Currant  and  La 
Versaillaise,  and  good  white  varieties.  This  exhibit  obtained 
a  silver  Knightian  medal. 

Some  splendid  Black  Hamlmrgh  Grapes  were  staged   by 
Mr.  L.  Pelly,  the  Vineries,  Rasper,  Sussex  ;  perfect  berries 
,  of  grand  colour  and  finish.     A  silver  Knightian  medal  was 
awarded.    This  exhibit  was  much  admired. 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Co.,  BostoTi,  Lincoln,  staged  150 
varieties  of  Peas,  some  of  splendid  quality,  but  we  tliink  half 
the  number  tiuite  sufficient.  It  is  no  use  growing  for  mere 
variety,  and  the  old  small  white  Pea  of  the  sixties  is  now  of 
small  value.  A  new  variety,  British  Empire,  was  staged, 
and  splendid  j'-ids  of  Aldt'iman,  Pioneer,  Sutton  s  Prince  of 
Peas,  Sutton  s  lh\;iif  Mannnotli,  Prolific  Marroui;it.  Magnum 
Bonuni,  Ct-ntfiiary,  Prince  Albert.  Duke  of  York,  iindotbers. 
A  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  ('arter  and   Co..  High   Holborn,  had  a  vei'y  flue 

exhibit  of  Lettuces,  thirty-six  varieties  being  staged,  some 

kinds  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  and  specially  good  for  the 

salad   bowl.      Among    them    were  Grand    Berlin    Cabbage, 

Grand  Admiral,   Harbinger,   Ne    Plus    I'ltra,   All   the 

Year  Round,  still  one  of  the  most  reliable  :  .Juml)o,  a 

good  Cos;  also  Ballion  and  Kinf^^holme  Cos,  Sugar-loaf, 

and  others.      The  exhibit  obtained  a  silver  Banksian 

medal. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich,  staged  beautiful  fruits  of  Lady  Suffield 
Strawberry,  receiving  a  cultural  award. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  put  up  some 
grand  boxes  of  the  new  Lord  Kitchener  Strawberry, 
which  received  an  award  last  year;  also  a  new  white 
Raspberry,  the  White  Superlative,  a  very  beautiful 
fruit,  and  one  that  promises  well,  making  a" free  strong 
growth  and  crr»pping  freely.  An  early  Apple,  the  New 
Victoria,  was  sent  by  McsFirs.  Cross,  the  Nurseries, 
Wisbech,.  Norfolk,  showing  its  value  for  early  cooking, 
but  it  much  resembles  the  Codlins. 

The  Logan  Berry  was  staged  by  the  secretary  to  the 
society.  Rev.  W.  AVilks,  M.A.,  very  fine  fruits;  it 
is  certainly  remarkably  early,  usually  fruiting  a  month 
later.  Melons  were  sent  from  various  sources,  but 
none  were  worthy  of  an  award,  and  one  was  really 
bad,  being  much  decayed.  A  fruiting  branch  of  "a 
Oooseben-y  called  Victoria  was  sent  by  Messrs.  G. 
Charlton,  High  Church,  Morpetb,  a  splendid  cropper 
and  a  distinct  variety.  This  the  committee  asked  to  be 
sent  when  ripe.  Yellow  Tomatoes  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  Inglewood  Gardens,  Hungerford,  Berks,  hand- 
some fruits  but  too  near  Sutton's  Golden  t^ieen  to 
receive  recognition.  Messrs.  Carter  sent  a  new  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  which  they  were  asked  to  send  to  Chiswick  for 
trial. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  31,  in  the 
Drill  Hall.  James  Street,  Westminster,  when  special 
prizes  will  be  oftered  for  Cacti. 

.V  lecture  on  "Cherries  and  Plums"  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  H.  Somers  Rivers  at  three  o'clock. 


NATIONAL     ROSE     SOCIETY. 

EXHTBITION   AT   BIRMINGHAM. 

The  cxliibition  of  this  society  at  Birmingham  jiroved 
a  i:ir;it  success,  and  we  have  again  to  cMmnitnlatc  the 
h"h.  .secretaries  upon  the  results  of  tlieii'  ■;n(.(i  work. 
It  was  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  and 
was  a  most  enjoyable  meeting. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Newtownwards,  were  again  the 
principal  prize-winners  in  several  classes,  the  Jubilee 
trophy,  however,  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties  going 
to  Mfwsrs.  Ilarkness  and  Sons,  of  Bedale.     A  flower  of 
.Mildred  Grant  from  Messrs.  Dickson  wun  the  silver  cup 
for  the  best  Hybrid  Tea.  The  amateurs'  trophy  hn-  the 
best  Hybrid  Tea  went  to  Mr.  W.  Boys,  for  a  blooiii  of  the 
variety  Bessie  Brown,  a  very  pale  cream  flower.     The  fifty- 
guinea  gold   challenge  trophy   was  taken   liy   Mr.  LindseJI. 
whose    box    contained    flowers  of    Horace    Vernet,    Dupuy 
Jamin,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  and   Her  Majesty,  iii 
this  collection,  as  in  several  others,  made  a  good  show. 

A  very  interesting  feature  consisted  of  the  exhibits  of  ro.ses 
in  vases,  that  is,  cut  with  long  stems  to  showtheir  decorative 
value.  In  a  nurserymen's  competition  for  seventy-two 
blooms  of  distinct  varieties  there  were  only  two  competitors. 
Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Messrs.  Harkiiess,  liut  their  collections 
included  most  of  tin-  Inst  blooTns  of  the  year,  and  the  judges 
were  fully  justitied  in  awarding  li<ttli  the  piizes,  the  first  going 
to  Messrs.  Dickson. 

Prize  List. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  prizes  :— Nurserymen.  Thirty- 
six  distinct  varieties:  1,  Jubilee  trophy  and  gold  medal, 
Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale  ;  2,  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New- 
townards.  County  Down  ;  3,  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester. 
Seventy-two  distinct  varieties :  1  and  silver  cup  (presented 
by  the  Right  Uon.  Lord  Calthorpe),  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  ; 
2,  Harkness  and  Sons.  Thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  three 
i)looms  of  each:  1,  A.  Dickson  and  Sons;  2,  Harkness  and 
Sons ;  3,  D.  Prior  and  Sons.  Thirty-six  distinct  varieties  : 
1,  G.  Cooling  and  Sons.  Bath  ;  2,  J.  Townsend  atid  Sons. 
Worcester ;  3,  J.  Mattock,  Oxftu-d.  Eighteen  distinct 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each :  1,  Perkins  and  Sons, 
Coventry ;  2.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons  ;  3,  J.  Townsend  and  Sons. 
Eigliteen  Tea  and  Noisette  blooms,  distinct  varieties  :  land 
huge  silver  medal  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society,  George  Prince,  Oxford  ;  2,  F.  Cant  and 
Co.,  i^olchester  ;  3,  D.    Prior  and  Sons.      Twelve  Tea  and 
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Noisettes,  distinct  varieties:  1,  J.  Biirrell  and  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge ;  2,  J.  Mattock  ;  3,  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshvint. 

Classes  Open  to  All. 

Twelve  new  Roses,  distinct  varieties  :  1,  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons  ;  2,  Perkins  and  Son  ;  8,  F.  Cant  and  Co.  Twelve 
blooms,  any  white  Rose  :  1,  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  ;  2,  F.  Cant 
and  Co.  ;  3,  Perkins  and  Son.  Twelve  blooms  of  any  yellow 
Rose  :  1,  J.  Townsend  and  Sons  ;  2,  F.  Cant  and  Co.  Twelve 
blooms  of  any  light  pink  or  rose-coloured  Rose  :  1,  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons  ;  2,  Harkness  and  Sons ;  3,  F.  Cant  and  Co.  Twelve 
blooms  of  any  light  or  dark  crimson  Rose  :  1,  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons ;  2,  Harkness  and  Sons ;  3,  J.  Townsend  and  Sons. 
Twelve  distinct  varieties  of  exliihition  Roses  (to  include  not 
more  than  six  varieties  of  Teas  or  Noisettes),  seven  blooms  of 
each  :  1,  George  Prince;  2,  J.  Mattock;  3,  F.  Cnnt  and  Co. 
Twelve  distinct  varieties,  Tea  and  Noisettes,  tline  biodins  of 
each  :  1  and  large  silver  medal  of  the  Birmingbam  Bntjiiiical 
and  Horticultural  Society,  George  Prince  ;  2,  F.  Cant  and  Cu.  ; 
3,  Paul  and  Son.  Eighteen  distinct  varieties,  garden  or 
decorative  Roses,  not  less  than  three  trusses  of  each :  1  and 
large  bronze  medal  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Society,  J.  Mattock ;  2,  G.  Cooling  and  Sons ;  3,  F. 
Cant  and  Co. 

Amateurs"  Classes. 

Twenty  four  distinct  varieties :  1,  Amateurs'  Jubilee 
challenge  trophy  and  memorial  gold  medal  :  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Hitchin  ;  2.  C.  Jones,  Gloucester ;  3,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemherton, 
Havering-atte-Bower.  Thirty-six  distinct  varieties  :  1  and 
piece  of  plate  (presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, M.P.),  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  ;  2,  E.  B.  Lind.sell  ; 
3,  H.  V.  Machin,  Worksop.  Eight  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  pf  each  :  1,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  ;  2,  E.  B.  Linsell  ; 
3,  W.  Boyes,  Derby.  Nine  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea  and 
Noisette  :  1,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  ;  2,  H.  V.  Machin  ;  3,  E.  B. 
Linsell.  Open  only  to  growers  of  less  than  2.000  plants  of 
exhibition  Roses,  eighteen  distinct  varieties:  1  and  piece  of 
plate  (presented  by  Messrs.  Elkington  and  Co.,  Limited), 
C.  Jones,  Gloucester  ;  2,  A.  Slaughter,  Steyning ;  3,  E.  Mawley, 
Berkharapstead.  Six  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  : 

1 ,  C.  Jones  ;  2,  A.  Slaughter.  Six  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except 
Tea  and  Noisette  :  1,  C.Jones;  2,  E.  Slawley ;  3,  A.  Slaughter. 

Open  only  to  growers  of  less  than  1,000  plants  of 
exhibition  Roses.— Twelve  distinct  varieties  :  1  and  large 
bronze  medal  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Society,  H.  P.  Landon.  Brentwood ;  equal 
second,  Gporge  Monies,  Hitchin,  and  M.   Wliittle,  Leicester. 

Open  only  to  growers  of  less  than  500  plants  of  exhibition 
Roses. —Six  distinct  varieties  :  1,  W.  Tipton,  Leicester  ;  2,  S. 
Price,  Heanor ;  3,  P.  Waltho,  Perry  Bar.  Extra  classes.— 
Nine  distinct  varieties  :  l,  R.  F.  Hobbs,  Worcester ;  2,  M. 
Whittle ;  3,  H.  P.  Landon.  Four  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each  :  1,  R.  F.  Hobbs ;  2,  Rev.  F.  J.  Fulford, 
Newnham  ;  3,  M.  Whittle.  Six  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except 
Tea  and  Noisette  :  1,  R.  F.  Hubbs;  2,  S.  Price  ;  3,  F.  Denni- 
son,  Hands wurth.  Six  blooms  of  new  Roses,  distinct 
varieties  :  1,  W.  Boyes  ;  2,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pembei'ton  ;  3,  J. 
Bateman,  London.  Tea  and  Noisette  sections,  open  t<>  all 
amateurs. — Twelve  distinct  varieties  :  1  and  large  silver 
medal  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society,  C.  Jones ;  2,  E.  B.  Lindsell ;  3,  H.  B.  Machin.  Nine 
blooms  of  any  one  variety  :  1,  C.  Jones;  2,  H.  V.  Machin  ; 
3,  W.  Boyes. 

Open  to  growers  of  less  than  500  plants  of  exhibition 
Roses.— Nine  distinct  varieties :  1,  R.  F.  Hobl)s  ;  2,  Rev.  R. 
Powley,  Warminster ;  3,  A.  Slaughter.  Open  to  growers  of 
less  than  200  plants  of  exhibition  Roses. — Six  distinct  varie- 
ties: 1,  W.  Tipton;  Leicester;  2,  Rev.  F.  J.  Fulford ;  3,  M. 
Whittle.  Extra  classes. — Six  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms 
of  each :  1,  C.  Jones  ;  2,  Rev.  R.  Powley  ;  3,  W.  Boyes.  Six 
blooms  of  any  one  variety;  1,  A.  Slaughter;  2,  W.  Upton  ; 
3,  H.  P.  Landon. 

"Garden"  or  decorative  Roses.— Twelve  distinct  varie- 
ties :  1  and  large  bronze  medal  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society,  H.  V.  Machin  ;  2,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton.  Six  distinct  varieties:  1  and  piece  of  plate 
(presented  by  Mr.  F.  Dennison),  G.  W.  Cooke.  North 
Finchley  ;  2,  E.  Mawley,  Great  Berkliampstead  ;  3,  C.  Jones. 

Local  Section.— Open  only  to  Amateurs  within  eight 

MILES  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM   ToWN   HALL. 

Twelve  distinct  vai'ieties :  Silver  cup  (presented  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham),  1.  Jlr.  Waltho  ; 

2,  Mrs.  F.  Ryland,  Harborne.  Six  distinct  varieties  :  Three 
silver  bowls  (presented  by  Mi*.  Robert  Sydenham,  Bir- 
mingham) :  1  and  2,  not  awarded  ;  3,  won  Iiy  F.  W.  Wright, 
King's  Norton. 

New   Roses. 

The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
of  Newtownards,  and  the  card  of  commendation  went  to  their 
beautifid  white  single  variety  Irish  Glory.  We  missed  the 
name  of  the  gold  medal  Rose,  bnt  will  give  a  full  description 
of  it  later. 

Luncheon. 

At  the  luncheon.  Councillor  \.  H.  Grittttbs  presided,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  in  a  brief  but  happy  sj)eech, 
i-emarked  that  the  very  name  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
always  seemed  to  him  to  suggest  everythiTig  that  was 
peaceful,  refreshing,  and  exhilarating.  The  exhibition  of 
that  day  was  a  very  fine  one,  and  reflected  the  greatest 
credit  upon  all  concerned.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  Mawley,  the  secretary  of  the  society.  In 
responding,  Mr.  Mawley  re-echoed  the  wish  of  the  chair- 
man, that  it  would  not  he  so  long  before  the  society  was 
again  in  Birmingham.  Mr.  Mawley  referred  with  regret 
to  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Ben  Cant,  who  was,  he  said, 
very  highly  respected  in  the  Rose  world,  and  was  the 
soul  of  honfiur  as  an  exhibitor,  a  judge,  or  a  imrseryman. 
Mr.  George  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  with  which 
he  coupled  the  name  of  Professor  Hillhouse,  who  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  to  himself  and  the  society,  and, 
following  upon  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Paul,  remarked  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  show  had  not  been  held  at 
Edgbaston  of  late  was  that  the  local  society  coidd  not  utford  , 


it.  There  had  been  many  calls  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
townspeople,  the  magnificent  sum  of  £350,000  having  been 
raised,  for  instance,  for  the  university.  With  regard  to  the 
Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens,  bearing  in  mind  their  size  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  within  a  very  .short  distance  of  the 
centre  of  a  manufacturing  city  of  half  a  million  inhabitants, 
he  believed  those  gardens  had  no  comjieers  anywhere.  They 
fell  that  their  society  and  the  gardens,  with  the  part  they 
were  playing  in  the  social  as  well  as  the  horticultural  life  of 
the  city,  were  well  worthy  of  all  the  work  they  could  put 
into  them. 

Decorativk  Uses  of  Roses. 
At  a  conference  held  in  the  afternoon,  Miss  Jekylls  paper 
upon  this  suliject  was  read,  and  provoked  an  excellent 
discussion,  in  which  Professor  Hillhouse,  Mr.  Mawley,  Mr. 
G.  Paul,  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Mr.  Burrell.and  Mr.  Bateman  took 
part. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SHOW. 
A  FULL  report  of  this  show  at  the  Ciystal  Palace 
Wednesday  last  will  be  given  next  week. 


SWEET  PEA  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  an  interesting  display,  and  the 
flowers  were  very  fresh  and  bright  in  spite  of  the  great  heat 
of  the  previous  four  days. 

In  the  first  class  special  prizes  were  offered  hy  Messrs. 
Sntton  and  Sons,  the  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Beading, 
for  100  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  arranged  in  the  following 
ten  shades  of  colour :  Dark  blue,  sky  bhie.  rich  purple,  blue 
and  purple  striped,  brilliant  scarlet,  carmine  and  white, 
pink  and  rose,  scarlet  striped,  primrose  yellow,  and  white; 
set  up  tastefully  with  any  appropriate  light  foliage,  the 
bunches  to  be  shown  in  vases    The  trade  excluded. 

About  nine  competed,  a  fair  proportion  of  these  showing 
flowers  of  good  (|uality.  The  leading  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Peter  Blair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham. 
For  dark  blue,  Mr.  Blair  had  Fascination ;  white  being 
represented  by  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  which,  however,  has  a 
faint  touch  of  pink ;  brdliant  scarlet  saw  the  three 
excellent  kinds,  Salopian,  Oriental,  and  Gorgeous  set  up  ;  sky 
blue  was  well  seen  in  Lady  G.  Hamilton  and  New  Countess, 
l:ioth  very  charming  things  ;  primrose  yellow  brought  Miss 
Eckford.  ilrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  Lottie  Hutchins,  a  very 
beautiful  set  indeed ;  the  rich  purple  was  seen  in  Othello 
and  Duke  of  Sutherland  ;  rose  and  pink  in  Royal  Rose,  a 
variety  beautifully  shaded  in  the  wings  ;  the  blue  and  purple 
striped  was  seen  in  Princess  of  Wales  ;  the  scarlet  striped  in 
Aurora ;  and  the  carmine  and  white  in  Alice  Eckford.  These 
aie  the  ten  primary  shades  of  colour  called  for  in  this  class. 
The  flowers  were  well  shown  in  large  bunches. 

The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  Foster,  gardener  to  Mr. 
H.  Hammond  Spencer,  Glendaragli,  Teignmouth ;  the  third 
piize  being  taken  I)y  Mr.  F.  Ackland,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Hayman,  Hapford  House,  Frome.  Neither  of  these  exhi- 
bitors had  named  their  varieties,  a  most  unfortunate 
circumstance  in  one  of  the  largest  classes  in  the  exhibition. 
The  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Warren,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Geo.  Gosling,  Stratter  Audley  Park,  Bicester,  who  we 
were  pleased  to  note  had  introduced  some  Sweet  Pea  leafage 
into  his  arrangement. 

In  class  2,  coming  of  age  special  prizes  were  offered  by 
Mr.  H.  Eckford  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  twenty-one 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  commenced  to  cross-fertilise 
Sweet  Peas.  In  more  than  one  lespect,  as  was  proved  sub- 
sequently, this  liecame  the  most  important  class  among  the 
amateurs  and  private  gardeners,  the  noble  challenge  cup 
presented  by  Messi'S.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  being 
awarded  to  the  first  prize  lot  in  this  class.  The  wiimer  of 
the  first  prize,  as  well  as  the  splendid  silver  champion 
cup,  was  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
Elstree,  Herts.  The  flowers  throughout  were  exceedingly 
flue,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  class  we  give  tlie 
entire  collection  as  shown  by  Mr.  Beckett :  Golden  Gleam, 
Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain.  Mikado,  Fascination,  Vemis,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Purple  Prince,  Maid  of  Honour, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Her  Majesty, 
Countess  Cadogan,  Black  Knight,  Blanche  Burpee,  Senator, 
Gorgeous,  Firefly,  Lady  Beaconstteld,  Salopian.  Warwona, 
Mrs.  Sankey,  Emily  Henderson,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Duke  of 
Westminster,  Chancellor,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  Countess 
Lathom,  Stella  Morse,  New  Countess,  very  charming; 
Empress  of  India,  superb  blooms  ;  Royal  Rose,  Navy  Blue, 
Lemon  Queen,  Lady  M'Currie,  something  in  the  way  of 
Gorgeous;  The  Queen,  America,  Celestial,  Countess  Powis, 
Calypse,  Primrose,  Gaiety,  Princess  of  Wales,  Splendour, 
Mrs.  Dugdale,  Htm.  F.  Bouverie,  and  Lord  Kenyon.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  almost  every  variety  of  merit  was 
included  in  this  lot.  The  flowers  displayed  the  best  culture, 
and  were  arranged  in  greeu  vases  banded  with  gold  luaid. 

Mr.  Perey  Waterer,  The  Briars.  Fawkham,  Kent,  was  a 
very  close  second  in  this  ccmipetition.  Great  taste  was  dis- 
played throughout,  the  pretty  green-toned  vases  loaded 
with  sh<jt  being  set  on  a  ground  of  silk  muslin  also  of  a 
greenish  shade.  The  back  was  covered  with  dark  cloth, 
while  a  spotlessly  pure  lineu  cloth  draped  the  front  and  kept 
out  of  sight  the  hideous  stretch  of  scarlet  baize  that  hung 
from  the  table  front.  Some  of  the  kinds  were  remarkably 
fine  and  well  grown,  and  what  the  group  appeared  to  lack 
was  bunches  of  equal  size  with  the  former  lot,  which  latter 
also  had  been  cut  with  rather  longer  stems.  Some  of  Mr. 
Waterer's  finest  were  Navy  Blue,  than  which  no  finer  were  in 
the  exhibition- -Mars,  Lovely,  Oriental,  Lady  G.  Hamilton, 
Ramona,  Maid  of  Honour,  Lady  Penzance.  America,  Stanley, 
a  very  fine  dark  kind  ;  Sadie  Burpee,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Ac. 

The  third  position  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Peter  Blair. 
Trentham.  The  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wiljiam 
Simpson,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Forster,  The  Grange,  Sutti.tn  ; 
this  arrangement  had  a  rather  good  general  effect,  yet  was 
marred  somewhat  by  an  over-use  of  Gypsophila.  In  the 
same  class  Mr.  Herbert  Hicks,  of  Great  Baddon,  Chelmsford, 
secured  the  "highly  commended  "  award  for  a  most  credit- 
able display.     There  were  about  eight  competitors  in  this 


class,  some  of  the  groups  coming  very  close  together  in  point 
of  merit. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  in  class  3  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  E.C.,  for  thirty-six  bunches  of  Peas, 
Mr,  Robei-t  Bolton  Warton,  Carnfoilh,  taking  first  place. 
In  this  only  Sweet  Pea  foliage  was  allowed  to  be  employed. 
The  bimches  were  set  up  in  green  self-coloured  vases,  and  the 
arrangement  generally  was  very  fine.  Some  of  the  best 
things  were  Countess  Radnor,  Prima  Donna,  Othello,  Lovely, 
Mars.  Duke  of  Westminster,  Chancellor,  Lady  G.  Hamilton, 
Senator,  and  Gorgeous.  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Sons  came 
second,  with  good  vases  of  Lady  N.  Balfour,  America,  Sadie 
Burpee,  Salopian.  Black  Knight,  Wawona,  Gold  Gleam,  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  &c.,  Messrs.  Hinton  Bros.,  Norwich,  being  third, 
and  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  in  the  fourth 
place. 

Class  4. — Here  again  own  foliage  was  employed,  and  Messrs. 
House  and  Sons  took  the  leading  place.  Gorgeous,  Snowdrift, 
Navy  Blue,  Mars,  Sadie  Burpee,  and  Countess  Cadogan,  all 
being  very  fine  ;  second,  Mr.  P.  Wiiterer,  Fawkham,  who  staged 
many  similar  kinds  to  that  contained  in  the  first  lot ;  third, 
Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  Cressingham  Park,  Reading,  who  had 
very  fine  Cardinal  and  Sutton's  Giant  Dark  Blue,  the  fourth 
place  being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mr.  S. 
Gardner,  Harrow. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Clark,  gardener  to  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  Weston  Park, 
Leicester,  came  first  in  the  class  for  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and 
Son's  special  prize,  having  among  his  lot  the  very  old  Ulanche 
Ferry,  usually  iiuite  an  early  kind  ;  second,  Mr.  Peter  Blair, 
Trentham,  whose  flowers  were  of  exceptional  merit  through- 
out ;  Sir.  W.  Howe,  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streatham  Common, 
was  third,  and  Mr.  F.  Stanton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
Lion  Hill  Place,  Bath,  fourth. 

A  very  important  class  Avas  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
W.  Atlee,  Burpee,  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  for  twenty- 
four  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  in  not  less  than  eight  varieties, 
and  not  more  than  three  bunches  of  one  kind,  all  introduced 
by  the  firm.  In  this  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord 
Aldenham,  was  first- Stella  Morse,  Pink  Friar,  Gray  Friar, 
Brilliant.  Lottie  Hutchins,  Navy  Blue,  and  Juanita  being  of 
merit ;  Messrs.  House,  Westbury-on-Trym,  came  second, 
Creole  being  very  fine  in  the  blue  shades,  while  Aurora  and 
Sensation  were  also  good;  third,  Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Cam- 
forth  ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  Percy  Waterer.  There  was  both  a 
keen  and  strong  competition  in  this  American  class,  some 
groups  ranging  very  close  beside  the  others,  and  apart  from 
the  four  awards  being  made,  the  gi'oup  from  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  was  highly  commended  by  the  judges. 
The  competition  in  the  classes  for  Cupid  Sweet  Peas  was 
not  keen.  The  first  prize  was  withheld  in  the  class  for  three 
pots  or  pans  of  this  plant,  and  also  in  that  for  one  pot  or 
pan.  The  third  prize  in  the  former  class,  and  the  second 
prize  in  the  latter,  were  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Waterer,  The 
Briars,  Fawkham,  Kent.  Mr.  Waterer  was  also  awarded  the 
second  prize  for  one  pot  of  Burpee's  Bush  Sweet  Pea. 

In  class  10,  for  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  L. 
Collingridge,  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Sons  took  the  lead, 
having  own  foliage  and  Asparagus  to  adorn  their  flowers.  The 
latter  comprised  good  sets  of  Captivation,  Captain  of  the 
Blues,  Eliza  Eckford,  Prince  of  Wales,  America,  Celestial,  Ac, 
Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Lower  Brockharapton,  being  second,  and 
having  among  his  best  Cream  of  Brockhampton,  Royal 
Rose,  Improved,  Stanley,  Navy  Blue,  Pink  P'riar,  Maid  of 
Honiiur,  *tc. ;  Mr.  E.  Beckett  taking  third  place  with  a  good 
assortment. 

In  class  14,  for  prizes  offered  by  MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux 
and  Co.,  Paris,  for  one  bunch  of  any  pink  variety,  Mr.  F. 
Foster,  Havant,  was  first,  Messrs.  House  second,  Messrs.  James 
Shrewsbury  third,  and  Mr.  Percy  Waterer  fourth.  For  one 
bunch  of  any  rose-coloured  kind,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Woking, 
came  first  with  Lord  Kenyon,  a  tine  rose-raagenta,  almost 
perfect  in  form,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons  second  with  Mrs. 
Diigdale,  Mr.  F.  Foster  third  with  Royal  Rose  Improved, 
and  Mr.  E.  Ryman  fourth  with  Oriental. 

For  one  bunch  of  any  scarlet  or  crimson  variety,  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Krelage,  Haarlem,  Holland,  Mr. 
Hugh  Aldei'sey,  Chester,  was  first,  having  Salopian  ;  second, 
Mr.  P.  W^aterer,  who  liad  Mars ;  third,  Mr.  E.  Ryman, 
with  Firefly  ;  and  Messrs.  Jones,  of  Shrewsbury,  setting  up 
Salopian  in  the  fourth  place. 

In  the  next  class,  the  prizes  being  offered  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  for  one  bunch  of  any  erect 
standard  variety,  Messrs.  J.  House  came  first  with  the  rosy- 
crimson  Mrs.  Dugdale,  Mr.  P.  AVaterer  being  second,  and 
Messrs.  Hinton,  Warwick,  third  with  the  variety  Triumph. 

For  one  bunch  of  any  hooded  variety,  Messrs.  House 
again  took  the  lead.  Countess  of  Lathom  being  very  fine, 
Messrs.  Hinton  coming  second  with  the  sc-arlet  striped  F.  A. 
Hinton,  and  Mr.  P.  Waterer  third  with  Lady  G.  Hamilton. 

In  class  20,  the  prizes  offered  liy  Mr.  Henry  Deverill, 
Banbury,  for  one  bunch  of  any  yellow  or  primrose  variety, 
Mr.  Hugh  Aldersey,  Aldersey  Hall,  Chester,  was  given  first 
place,  (jueen  \'ictoria  being  his  rhoiee,  Mr.  F.  Foster  second 
with  tjneen  of  Brockhampton,  Mr.  P.  Waterer  third  with 
Mrs.  Eckford,  and  -Mr.  R.  Chamberlain  taking  the  fourth 
place. 

For  one  bunch  of  any  pale  blue,  mauve,  or  lavender,  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Carter,  Page  and  Co.,  Wall  Street,  E.C.. 
Mr.  Robert  Bolton.  Carnforth,  was  first  with  Lady  G. 
Hamilton.  Messrs.  House  second.  Mr.  Thomas  Bolton, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Weguelin,  Coumbe  End,  Kingston,  third, 
and  Messrs.  Jones  fourth,  the  same  variety  being  shown  by  all. 
Vov  one  bunch  of  any  white  variety,  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  London,  Mr.  Hugh 
Aldersey  was  first,  Messi-s.  Hmise  second,  and  Mr.  R.  L. 
Knight-Smith  third,  all  having  Sadie  Burpee. 

In  tlie  class  for  one  bxnich  of  any  lilusb  of  fiesh-coloured 
variety,  prizes  ottered  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Sons,  Bedford, 
Mr.  E.  Ryman  was  given  first  for  Lottie  Hutchins,  Mr. 
Robert  Bolton  having  V'eners  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Needs  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  in  the  third  position. 

For  one  bunch  of  any  dark  striped  kind,  Messrs.  House  were 
first  with  America,  j\lr.  L.  H.  Hatting  being  second  with 
Princess  of  Wales,  Mr,    E.  Wilkin,  Darlington,  third  with 
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Ramona.      Mr.  House  also  took  first  place  in  class  25  I'or  any 
lislit  striped  or  flaked  variety,  his  choice  falling  on  Pink  Kriar. 

T.KBLK   DKCOKATMNS  OK  SWEET  PEAS. 

There  was  consideralile  competition  in  this  class,  which 
was  intended  to  illustrate  the  different  ways  the  flower  may 
be  utilised  for  table  and  general  decorative  purposes.  The 
flrst  prize  was  secured  by  ilessri.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrews- 
bury, who  arranged  a  large  centre  basket,  three  bouquets,  a 
half  moon  and  star,  a  pretty  cork  cornucopia,  a  dozen 
smaller  baskets,  a  cbaplet,  in  which  Black  Knight  and  Mrs. 
J.  Chamberlain  were  the  chief  kinds,  a  cross  of  Navy  Blue, 
itc.  It  was  effective,  luit  displaying,  we  think,  rarer  taste 
was  the  exhibit  t)f  Mr.  Norman  Davis  of  Franifield,  who  came 
second  with  a  very  fine  arrangement.  Greater  originality 
was  to  be  found  here,  and  this,  coupled  with  Jlr.  Davis's 
well-known  taste  in  floral  work,  gave  an  extremely  flue  flnish 
to  a  meritorious  arrangement.  The  chief  features  were 
three  tall  handsome  glasses  or  single  socket  epergnes  in  the 
back  row.  finely  arranged  and  copiously  draped  in  a  very 
natural  way  with  Sweet  Pea  foliage,  the  varieties  being  ilars 
(red),  Sadie  Burpee  (white),  and  Navy  Blue.  Small  vases, 
bouquets,  baskets  of  the  variety  Venus,  and  other  oi-naments 
were  freely  eraphjyed  to  the  best  advantage  ;  in  short,  Mr. 
Davis's  floral  skill  has  rarely  been  seen  to  better  advantage. 
Mr.  Henry  Anstey,  West  Norwood,  took  third  prize. 

For  a  decorated  dinner  table,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  arranged 
w-ith  Sweet  Peas  and  their  foliage  only  there  was  again 
a  large  array  of  tables  set  out,  but  the  limited  scope  of 
the  wording  of  the  schedule  seemingly  defeated  its  own 
object.  Thus  it  was  a  decorated  table,  but  without  the 
least  suspicion  of  a  "dinner  "  table.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole, 
Feltham,  obtained  flrst  prize.  Mis.  \V.  Green,  jun.,  Harold 
Wood,  obtained  second  prize,  using  silvered  ornaments  for 
her  flowers;  third,  ilr.  A.  E.  Arnold,  who  had  a  branched 
epergne^  and  Jour  corners  also^eniployed,  the  fourth  prize 


Saturday,  July  21,  at  2  p.m.  The  following  papers  were 
read  ;  "  The  History  of  the  Sweet  Pea,"  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks  ; 
"The  Cla.ssiflcation  of  the  Sweet  Peas,"  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Wright ;  "  New  Points  in  Sweet  Pea  Cultivation,  and  in  the 
Uses  of  the  Flowe]'  for  Decorative  Purposes,"  by  Mr.  H. 
Dunkin  ;  "  The  Evolution  and  Improvement  of  the  Sweet 
Pea,"  by  Mr.  John  Eckford  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  ;  "  The 
Sweet  Pea  in  America,"  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  Indian 
Orchard,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  ;  "  The  Sweet  Pea  Vnder  Glass  and 
Sweet  Peas  with  Perfume,"  by  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson. 

NON-COMl'ETITrVE    EXHIBIT.S. 

A  lovely  collecti(jn  of  18(j  varieties  was  sent  tty  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  arranged  witli  Palms  and 
Ferns.  We  wish  we  could  give  the  names  of  tlie  varieties,  but 
want  of  space  forbids.  Another  excellent  group,  arranged  in 
vases,  was  staged  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckf.ird.  -Messrs.  Jones  and 
Sons,  Shrewsbury,  also  had  a  fine  collection  ai-ranged  with 
foliage  and  Grasses.  In  the  collection  exhibited  were  pretty 
vases  of  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  Gorgeous,  Navy  Blue,  Lovely, 
Stanley,  and  many  others,  ilessrs.  James  Carter  and  Co., 
London,  had  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  arranged  with 
Asparagus  plumcjsus  and  Isolepis  gracilis. 

A  beautiful  exhibit  was  that  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham,  being  composed  of  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  and  vases 
and  Ferns.  This  was  a  group  of  surprising  beauty,  a  rare 
exhibit  exquisitely  displayed.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  of  Birming- 
ham, had  a  very  pretty  collection  of  flowers,  well  grown  and 
shown.  Other  excellent  collections  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Fidler 
and  .Son,  Reading;  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Sons,  Upper 
Holloway ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley  ;  Mr.  L.  J. 
Ching,  Enfield  ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Sons,  Kelvedon  ;  Messrs.  E. 
W.  KingandCo.,  Coggeshall,  Essex;  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Son, 
Chester ;  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge  : 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester;  ilr.  B.  Ladhau], 
Shirley  Nurseries,   near   Southampton  ;^Mr._J.   Williams, 
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gonig  to  Mre.  S.  C.  Burgess,  Brentwood.     There  was  little 
scope  for  originality  in  this  class.    The  entries  were  numerous. 

For  Mr.  H.  Jones's  prizes,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham, 
for  an  epergne  or  other  suitable  stand  of  Sweet  Peas  for 
dinner  table.  First,  ilr.  R  Chamberlain,  who  had  white, 
blue,  and  pink  Peas,  with  Asparagus ;  second,  Miss  Cole, 
Feltham,  who  employed  red  and  white,  with  Lonicera, 
.\sparagus,  and  Gypsophila;  third,  ilrs.W.  Green,  jun.,  Harold 
Wood,  and  fourth,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Jeffery,  Southampton. 
For  a  basket  of  Sweet  Peas  suitable  for  drawing-room 
decoration,  Mr.  E.  Ryman  first.  Miss  Cole  second,  Mr.  L.  H. 
Calcutt  third,  who  had  an  ornamented  cornucopia  of  an 
extende'l  pattern  in  greeti  shade,  using  Groton  and  .\locasia 
foliage  here  and  there  anionu  his  flowers,  and  Miss  Easter- 
brook,  Fawkham,  took  the  fom-tli  prize. 
The  Luncheon. 

A  luncheon  was  given,  at  which  the  committees,  judges, 
and  others  were  present.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Sir  Vi.  P. 
Treloar,  president  of  the  celebration,  presiding.  The 
chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "Success  to  the 
Bicentenary  Celebration,"  referred  to  the  valuable  work 
done  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckford  in  bringing  the  Sweet  Pea  into 
prominence  by  the  introduction  of  many  new  varieties.  He 
said  that  there  were  now  too  many  varieties,  many  of  which 
were  almost  identical  with  one  another.  This  was  resptuided 
to  by  Mr.  Gordon.  Jlr.  W.  P.  Wright  proposed  "The  Donors 
of  Special  Prizes, "  to  which  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  resi)onded. 
"  The  Foreign  Guests  and  Visitors"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  Marshall^  and  was 
responded  to  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins.  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.  ;  Herr  Fritz  Benary,  Erfurt ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Gillman. 
The  two  first-named  gentlemen  spoke  in  wai-ir,  terms  of 
the  marked  success  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  N.  Sherwood, 
V.M.H.,  was  the  proposer  of  "TheOtticers  and  Committees 
of  the  Celebration,"  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  V.M.H.,  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer. 

k  conference  was  held  on  Friday,  July  20,  at  4  p.m.,  and 


Ealing.  Mr.  J.  .iplni,  gardenertoMr.  W.  M.  Baxter,  Hasfleld 
Court,  Gloucester,  also  sent  a  nice  collection. 

Table  decorations  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  X.  Edwards, 
Arnold,  Notts  ;  a  good  group  of  Sweet  Peas  and  other  hardy 
flowers  by  Messrs.  J .  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood  ;  hardy  flowers 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  a  group  of 
Campan\ila  isophylla  Mayi  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May  Uoner 
Edmonton. 

.■IWARPS  TO   MISCELLANEOUS   E.XHIBITS. 

Gold  Medah.— Messrs,.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  .Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Weni, 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  Houndsditch,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones! 
Lewisham,  for  Sweet  Peas. 

Silver-Gilt  Jffrfnfa.— Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Son,  Stourbridge, 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  Messrs.  Carter  and  Qo.\ 
Holborn,  for  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  .Southampton! 
for  hardy  flowers. 

Large  Silrer  Medals.— "Sir.  F.  G.  Foster,  Havant,  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons, 
Shrewsbury,  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggleshall,  Mr.  J.' 
Aplin,  Hastiild.  Gloucester,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Sons, 
Holloway.  Mcs.^rs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  Messrs! 
Fidler  and  Sons.  Reading,  for  Sweet  Peas. 

Small  Silrrr  .I/.i/k/.s,  -  Messrs.  Harrison  and  .Son,  Leicester, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Fowl,-.  I'cigiinK.uth,  Mr.  F.  A.  Roscoe,  Royston, 
Mr.  K.  Sydenham,  liirniingham,  Mr.  L.  T.  Ching,  Enlleld, 
Mr.  R.  Bolton,  W'arton,  Carnforth,  for  Sweet  Peas. 

CARTER'S  TRIAL  OF  GARDEN  AND  SWEET  PEAS. 

Recently,  at  the  invitation  of  Slessrs.  Carter  and  <;o..  of 
High  Holbi>rn,  a  large  company  of  gardeneis  and  others 
inspected  the  extensive  trials  of  garden  and  Sweet  Peas  in 
their  Mortlake  grounds.  It  was  an  interesting  visit,  an<l 
though  many  other  annual  flowers  and  vegetable  crops  were 
worthy  of  attention,  chief  notice  was  taken  of  the  Peas. 
There  were  no  less  than  1.300  rows  of  garden  Peas,  which 


represented  about  700  varieties.  To  those  who  have  more 
than  a  superficial  interest  in  the  Pea,  this  great  gathering 
together  of  varieties  is  of  more  than  passing  importance. 
One  may  see  almost  at  a  glance  the  relative  values  of  the 
old  kinds  and  those  of  quite  recent  introduction.  Of  course 
it  would  be  Impossible  in  the  space  at  disposal  to  describe 
all  the  good  kinds  here  ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  many~we 
may  say,  the  majority  — are  well  known  to  farmers  and 
gardeners,  but  we  may  refer  especially  to  the  following  : 
We  were  delighted  with  Carter's  Early  Daisy,  which  was 
largely  represented  ;  it  is  two  days  later  than  the  American 
Wonder,  possesses  a  splendid  pod  filled  with  large  peas  ;  this 
is  a  selection  from  the  well-known  Daisy,  and  a  variety  that 
for  its  dwarf  growth,  vigour,  and  free-cropping  should 
become  one  of  the  standard  kinds.  Carter's  Forcing  is 
another  flue  variety.  We  well  remember  it  being  shown  in 
pots  at  the  last  Temple  show,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  of 
great  value  ;  it  has  a  large  pod,  and  is  very  dwarf.  The  trial 
of  dwarf  varieties  showed  not  only  the  earliness  of  the 
various  kinds,  but  their  pod-producing  capacity.  There  was 
a  stretch  of  .\merican  Wonder  with  the  selected  stock,  and 
Carter's  Diamond  is  of  note  for  its  remarkable  earliness, 
dwarf  growth,  and  longer  pod.  Messrs.  Carter  have  worked 
successfully  with  their  Daisy  Pea.  A  new  seedling  for  1001 
will,  we  think,  create  much  interest  amongst  Pea  fanciers  ;  it 
is  another  selection  from  Daisy,  very  dwarf,  and  covered 
with  large,  well-filled  pods.  For  small  or  medium-sized 
gardens  in  particular  these  dwarf  Peas  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  there  is.  too,  a  great  future  for  them  as  field  Peas. 
They  require  comparatively  little  "  sticking,  "  and  come  in 
early.  We  noticed  some  very  flne  selections  from  Early 
Morn,  which  the  firm  is  also  working  with  considerably.  A 
row  of  the  old  Kentish  Invicta  was  interesting.  This  flne 
old  Pea  has  benetlted  humanity  in  the  past,  but  its  days  are 
numbered  ;  it  was  the  old  flrst  Early,  and  since  then,  as  this 
trial  shows,  it  has  been  far  outclassed,  as  the  pods  were  only 
just  in  condition,  whilst  the  others  had  been  in  bearing  for 
over  a  fortnight. 

Carter's  Early  Favourite,  conspicuous  for  the  shape  of  the 
pod,  being  the  reverse  to  what  it  usually  is,  is  an  excellent 
4  feet  variety,  so  also  is  Serpette.  A  selection  from  Pride  of 
the  Market  was  ccmspicuous  for  its  improvement  upon  the 
ordinary  type,  which  was  raised  by  the  Arm  many  years  ago, 
and  has  remained  a  standard  variety.  The  improved  selec- 
tion has  a  splendid  leaf  and  pod,  and  is  in  every  way  a  great 
addition.  The  Carter  is  a  new  main  crop  variety  of  much 
excellence ;  it  grows  4  feet  to  .1  feet  in  height,  and  bears 
abundantly,  flne  pods  fllled  with  larg'e  deep  green  peas. 
Impriived  Telephone,  Telegraph,  Stratagem,  Duke  of 
Albany.  .\e  Plus  Ultra,  and  other  flne  selections  of  well- 
known  kinds  were  lepresented  ;  also  Improved  (hnega,  a 
flne  type  of  this  late  Pea,  with  largo  pods  borne  abundantly. 
Windsor  Castle,  Dr.  .Maclean,  and  Carters  Majestic  weie 
amongst  others  of  this  great  trial  we  specially  singled  out 
for  notice. 

One  comes  across  many  interesting  varieties  in  this  trial. 
We  noticed  Fairbeard  s  Nonpariel,  a  Pea  grown  largely  for 
tinning  by  reason  of  the  small  size  of  the  seeds,  and  several 
rows  (.f  tile  Giant  Edible  podded  Pea,  a  very  flat  pod,  sweet, 
and  niuili  used  on  the  continent  cooked  whole.  It  is  a 
mistake  not  to  use  such  delicately  flavoured  vegetables  more 
in  this  country  as  a  change  from  the  round  of  things  served 
on  our  tables  day  after  day. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  done  anything  like  justice  to 
this  interestitig  trial,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate 
its  extent  and  impoitance.  The  Peas  are  growing  on  ordi- 
nary t;ruund,  WTtli..ut  any  special  culture  in  the  way  of 
manure  or  such  as  one  may  expect  in  a  private  garden. 
A  Tkial  of  Sweet  Peas. 

The  inspection  of  the  Sweet  Peas  was  much  enjoyed.  The 
plants  are  in  rows,  the  varieties  side  by  side,  and  we  noticed 
how  strikingly  alike  are  some  of  the  forms,  so  much  so  that 
we  think  that  if  tnany  of  those  with  flowers  of  similar  shade 
were  put  togctlier  in  a  bunch,  no  one,  not  even  the  ardent 
specialist,  could  pick  them  out.  Of  course  this  condition  of 
things  we  hope  will  in  time  be  remedied.  Jlessrs.  Carter 
have  180  varieties  under  trial,  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  individual  varieties.  It  was  inte- 
resting to  see  Painted  Lady,  Violet  Queen,  and  others 
alluded  to  in  the  paper  read  by  one  of  the  staff  and  published 
last  week. 


NOTES    FROM    IRELAND. 

Knuckm.ieoun  Gardens. 
On  the  crest  of  this  hill,  and  running  parallel  to 
Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  are  situated  the  gardens 
belonging  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Chaytor.  Tliey  overlook 
the  vale  beneath  where  the  Lirt'ey  wiiids  its  waj- 
and  abutting  on  a  portion  of  the  gardens  ;  a  waterfall 
is  close  by,  and  its  rumbling  sounds  help  to  enliven 
the  sombre  stillness  of  the  gardens.  The  grounds 
are  situated  on  a  sloping  bank,  -which  places 
numerable  opportunities  to  Mr.  Vincent,  the  gar- 
dener, to  adorn  the  scene  by  groups  of  herbaceous 
plants,  amongst  which  Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums, 
Campanulas,  &c. ,  in  variety,  are  largely  used.  In 
one  of  the  beds  my  attention  was  fi.xed  to  anything 
but  a  pleasing  plant  —  the  Siiako  ('alia  "(Arum 
Dracunculus),  about  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
Arum  ;  its  spathe  was  a  dull  shade  of  ilark  brown, 
the  spadix  Ijeing  somewhat  tlarker,  and  emitting 
an  odour  far  from  pleasant.  Gypsophila  panii-ulata 
is  appreciated,  for  there  were  several  beds  of  its 
light  graceful  foliage,  whilst  Lavender  was  used  as 
a  hedge,  and  Sweet  Peas  in  variety  were  in  full 
beauty.     Tlie   houses  were  small,  but  considering 
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the  situatiim  made  up  !)}■  quantity  what  they 
lacked  in  size.  Apart  from  the  usual  routine  of 
Vines,  Melons,  Tomatoes,  &c. ,  t  observed  a  batch 
of  Nemesia  strumosi  Suttoni  in  4-inch  pots,  but  in 
spite  of  pinching  the  Nemesia  will  grow  legg\'. 

The  house  is  built  upon  the  highest  point,  having 
a  commanding  view  of  the  mountains,  which 
encircle  portions  of  the  metropolis  ;  it  is  of  recent 
origin,  quadrangular  in  shape,  and  edged  with 
herbaceous  borders.  On  the  lawn  are  some  fine 
Cedars,  the  conservatory  was  full  of  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, Begonias,  Ferns,  and  Palms,  whilst  a  very 
fine  tree  Fern,  adicksoniana,  stood  out  prominently  ; 
the  head  was  one  dense  cluster  of  fronds,  mostly 
young.  From  the  lawn  overlooking  the  balustrade, 
one  gets  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  bordeis 
beneath.  A.   O'Nkii.i,. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions  and  Answers.— '/'Ac  Eilit>>,s  intend  to 
mal-f  The  );ai;1'KN  In-lp/ul  tn  „ll  /-rad-'is  irhx  <h'sin-  assistance, 
no  'tnatti'r  iv/ial  the  hranrli  tif  ;ianlf'iii ii;i  mail  In-,  and  irith  that 
object  will  make  a  special  h-atnn'  nf  t)i>-  ■'  AnsuTrK  to  Corre- 
spondents" colunm.  All  i-onnniiiiii-alinns  slmiild  be  clearly 
and  conctMly  w-ritten  on  "nr  snif  >•/  /A.  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editors  <*/  TiiE  Uakden,  .'(>,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
sent  to  the  Pdblishek.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
shoiild  be  nn  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Names    of  plants.— C  B.  B.  -  CiiUmmniev  frigida. 

fJ.    K.    A'.   -SLoIyiims  ttranrlitlnnis,  a  striking  and  pie- 

tnres<ine   plant  too  larely  seen.     In   a   hold  iJiroup  this  is 

extremely  showy,  the  colour  being  very  fine. W.  A.  G.— 

1,  Ouosniodinm  virginianum  ;  2.  Rhus  Cotinus  (Smoke  Tree). 
This,  which  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Wig  Plant  and 
Smoke  Bush,  has  a  large  proportion  of  aliortive  blossoms, 
and  their  pedicels  after  flowering  lengthen  and  become 
hairy,  thus  forming  the  fluffy  mass  that  presents  so  distinct 
an  appearance. ^^K'.  yl.— The  Spinea  is  S.  callosa  alba,  and 

the  Veronica   is  V.   'J'ravcrsi. H'.  Grant— I,  Stephandra 

ttexuosa ;  2,  Zt-nohia  speciosa;  ;^,  Veratrum  album  lobe- 
lianum  ;  4,  Limnanthes  Douglasi  ;  5,  Campanula  abietina. 


FLO\VER    GARDEN. 

Everlasting-  Pea  Failing-  (A.  .M.)— It  is  dirticult 
to  assign  a  reason  lur  youi-  Everlasting  Pea  failing  t<>  perfect 
its  second  crop  of  lilossoms,  unless  they  aredcvi_'liipf<l  si.  late 
that  the  energy  of  the  plant  is  practically  exhavistcd  b.r  the 
season.  If  this  is  not  the  cause,  miglit  the  roots  be  diy  and 
unable  to  bear  the  strain  vf  u  second  crop?  The  cutting  off 
old  flowers  and  watering  with  liquid  manure  are  und(mbtedly 
helps  in  the  right  direction,  but  an  additional  amount  of 
water  may  1)6  a  great  advantage. 

Raising*  Delphiniums  (AUBOK).— These  flowers  have 
the  cuinnioH  niqicllatinn  of  Bee  Larkspur,  not  only  because 
they  so  (lose)  \  icscTiilile  in  colour  and  character  the  annual 
Larkspur,  Ijut  also  because  the  fertile  organs  in  the  centre  of 
each  flower  bear  close  resemblance  to  the  posterior  of  a  bee. 
You  can  raise  plants  from  seed  easily,  as  seed  is  freely 
produced  and  is  cheap.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Delphi- 
niums, that  amidst  the  abundance  of  other  hues  of  colour,  the 
flowers  of  these  are  almost  exclusively  of  blue  tints,  hence 
their  gi-eat  value  in  gardens.  The  one  variety  which  differs 
in  colour  is  D.  nudicaule  which  has  scarlet  flowers,  but  it  is 
a  strong  grower.  From  seed  saved  from  a  good  strain,  even 
sown  so  late  as  now,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  plants  to  bloom 
next  year,  and  certainly  for  many  years  after,  as  each  year 
they  become  stronger,  and  you  should  And  on  the  seedlings 
singles  and  doubles  in  charming  variety. 

Winter  Gepaniums  (W.  S.  T.).  —  The  common 
rule  in  preparing  zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  you  designate 
Geraniums,  for  winter  blooming,  is  to  select  young  plants 
propagated  from  cuttings  in  tlie  spring.  But  as  yours  are 
from  autumn-struck  cuttings  it  will  matter  little,  provided 
you  treat  them  properly.  You  should  pot  them  very  flrmly 
in  7-inch  pots,  in  a  compost  two-thirds  turfy  loam,  the 
rest  being-  old  hotbed  or  cow  manure,  leaf  soil,  and 
sharp  sand,  all  well  mixed.  Stand  the  plants  when  thus 
potted  outdoors  in  a  sunny  place  on  a  hard  floor  of  ashes. 
They  should  be  some  15  inches  apart.  Turn  them  occasionally 
that  one  side  does  not  draw  too  much  to  the  sun.  Water 
freely,  and  keej)  the  shoots  pinched  and  all  flower  buds  picked 
out.  During  August  and  September  give  the  plants  weak 
manure  water  twice  a  week.  About  the  third  week  in 
Septemlier  put  the  plants  into  the  greenhouse,  and  keep 
warm  all  the  winter. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Young-  trees  in  fpuit(0.  .).  P.).  l>n  not  hesitate  to 
thin  the  lar  too  numerous  fruits  on  your  Apj>le  and  Plum 
trees,  whether  they  be  young  or  old.  We  have  had  in  many 
cases  this  season  to  point  out  to  amateur  gardeners,  in  their 
own  gardens,  the  mistake  they  are  making  in  allowing  the 
fruits  to  remain  so  dense  on  their  trees.  The  result,  if  not 
speedily  thinned,  will  be  that  there  will  be  a  great  quan- 
tity of  very  small  or  inferior  fruits,  and  that  the  trees  will 
suffer  also.      Better,  where  densely  set,  to  remove  at  once  all 


the  smallest  fruits— say  one-third.  Then  a  little  later  take 
oflF  one-third  more,  and  whether  Apples  or  Plums,  no  donl)t 
what  is  gathered  can  be  utilised  in  some  way.  But  in  the 
meantime  give  the  trees  an  occasional  liberal  watering,  and 
then  place  about  them  over  the  roots  a  mulch  of  long 
manure. 

Plums  not  swelling-  <M.  P.  FoR^TER).--The  fruits 
sent  are  stoncless,  winch  shows  tliat  they  failed  to  set.  This 
was  caused  by  frost  or  bad  weatlier.  Your  trees  would  not 
be  all  at  the  same  stage,  standards  being  more  exposed. 
There  is  also  another  cause.  Your  standard  trees  may  have 
rank  roots,  and  need  root  pruning.  Are  they  very  gross?  If 
so,  at  times  they  cast  their  fruit  and  make  a  lot  of  wood  ; 
let  us  know,  and  we  will  help  you  if  the  latter  is  the  cause. 

Peach  leaf  blistep.-  H.  H.  R.  is  perfectly  correct  in 
stating  that  blistered  leaves  are  found  on  the  Almond,  but 
then  the  Almond  is  practically  a  Peach.  The  causes  which 
operate  to  produce  blister  in  the  Peach  also  do  so  with 
the  Almond.  Both  are  natives  of  the  warm  East,  Persia,  and 
both  suffer  alike  from  the  effects  of  our  cold,  ungenial  springs. 
Blister  is  also  occasionally  seen  on  Currants,  and  on  Welling- 
ton Apples,  but  in  both  cases  never  as  a  rule  except  where 
there  are  in  the  soil  or  position  predisposing  causes.  Even 
on  Wellington  Apple  trees,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it 
on  clay  subsoils,  the  blister  is  always  most  prominent  on  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  trees.  The  case  quoted  by  H.  H.  R 
with  respect  to  checking  Peach  blister  on  wall  trees  so  many 
years  ago,  and  in  the  north,  serves  to  show  not  only  that 
sulphur  and  lime  applications  may  check  fungoid  develop- 
ments but  more,  that  they  help  to  give  the  leaves  protection 
against  cold  in  coating  the  surfaces  with  a  compound  that 
assists  to  consei've  vegetable  warmth.  It  is  very  odd  all  the 
same  that  what  was  thus  shown  to  be  a  remedy  forty  years 
ago,  should  not  have  found  universal  application.  But  there 
remains  the  fact  that  whilst  the  Peach,  even  on  a  warm  wall 
outdoor  is  admittedly  subject  to  blister,  universally,  under 
glass  even,  in  unhealed  h(.)uses,  blister  is  practically  absent. 
I  still  submit  that  the  severe  variations  of  tem|ierature 
to  which  the  tender  young  leafage  is  exposed  outside  are 
lacking  under  glass  and  are  tlir  primai-y  causes  of  blister.— D. 

Gpapes  fop  exhibition  (T.  G.).— Amateur  Grape 
growers  should  walk  carefully  in  end)arking  in  competitions. 
It  is  far  wiser  for  them  to  grow  varieties  tlialare  not  dilticult 
to  flnish,  and  which  with  ordinary  culture  ■]<]  well.  Some 
very  tine  exhibition  Grapes  such  as  GrosCoIman,  Mrs.  Pinces 
Black  Muscat,  Alnwick  Seedling,  blacks;  and  of  whites, 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  test  the 
groweis  powers  fully  to  produce  in  the  finest  condition.  On  the 
otberband.  T.laek  llamburgli,  Madresfield  <'<turt,  Gros  Maroc, 
and  P.lack  Alicante,  of  blacks,  aie  not  ditticult  todo,  neither 
are  Foster's  Seedling  and  Lady  Hutt.  whites.  These  are 
best  for  all  amateurs'  purposes,  and  they  give  very  fair 
quality  for  the  dessert.  Madresfteld  (Jourt  is  apt  to  crack 
utdess  the  house  be  freely  ventilated  and  the  roots  do  not 
have  sudden  soakings  of  water. 

Raspbeppy  Canes  (Miss  .J.).  -  Your  Raspberry 
Canes  are  shorter  than  usual  this  year,  because  they  had  to 
make  their  growth  last  season  during  an  exceptionally  dry 
time.  It  is  not  easy  to  assess  the  proper  proportion  of  Canes 
to  a  row  of  stools,  but  generally  from  flve  to  six  stt)ut  ones 
are  ample  for  a  stool,  when  planted  wide  apart.  When 
Raspberries  are  trained  to  trellises  or  wires  then  the  Canes 
should  be  not  less  than  X2  inches  apart.  You  may  help  your 
Tanes  now,  making  growth  from  the  roots  to  come  stronger 
this  season,  if  you  will  cut  or  pull  out  all  the  smaller  and 
surplus  suckers  and  thus  give  those  left  more  room,  also  put 
a  mulch  of  mamire  about  them,  and  if  you  can  give 
occasiiuially  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure,  as  Raspberries  are 
stroiiM  f.Tder.s. 

Apples  malfopmed  (Viator).— The  imperfectly 
developed  of  malformed  Apjiles  on  some  of  your  trees  have 
dttubtless  become  so  because  the  proper  fertilisation  of  the 
floweis  was  at  the  blooming  time  interfered  with  by  frost 
or  cold  winds,  or  some  other  cause.  These  fruits  will,  iif 
course,  become  larger,  but  they  will  not  grow  into  profltable 
fruits,  and  it  will  very  much  help  the  good  ones  on  the  trees 
if  you  gather  the  mishapely  ones  shortly  and  use  them  as 
best  you  can.  Then  place  round  the  trees,  over  the  roots,  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  to  wash  in,  either  by  giving  liberal 
watering  or  by  the  aid  of  rains.  Nearly  all  fruit  trees,  and 
certainly  all  that  are  heavily  laden,  or  have  been  with  fruit, 
will  be  all  the  better  if  they  get  lielp  in  the  form  of  occa- 
sional soakings  with  liquid  manure  or  sewage  matter,  as  the 
roots  will  greatly  benefit  thereLiy. 

Budding  Crab-stocks  (C.  T.).  —  Pioper  Crab- 
stocks  are  those  raised  from  pips  of  the  wild  Crab  Apple. 
These  have  the  advantage  of  all  coming  alike.  Your  stocks 
having  been  raised  by  sowing  pips  of  diverse  Apples,  doubt- 
less show  some  variation  in  character,  some  being  strong, 
some  less  so.  Your  best  course  when  you  bud  them  from  the 
nuddle  to  the  end  of  August  is  to  put  strong  growing 
varieties  of  any  good  Apples  on  the  weaker  growing  stock, 
and  the  weaker  growers  on  to  the  strong  stock.  By  so 
doing,  in  the  first  case  the  weaker  stock  checks  coarse 
growth,  and  in  the  other  the  strong  stock  helps  the  weak 
growing  Apples.  Insert  the  buds  some  few  inches  from  the 
ground  in  the  sides  of  the  stems.  These,  to  carry  good 
growth  from  the  I)ud3  next  year,  should  be  as  large  as  a  man's 
little  finger  now. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Flavoup  in  Cucumbers  ('  s,  T.).  Vou  must  not 
jump  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion,  that  lit-cause  your 
Cucumliers  when  eaten  are  not  nice,  indeed,  are  latber 
bitter  in  taste,  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  variety.  Heally 
there  is  not  so  very  niucli  dift'erence  in  Cucumbers  when 
eaten,  especially  when  culture  is  in  nil  cases  the  same. 
Crispness,  sweetness,  and  a  pleasant  coolness  to  the  palate 
are  the  primary  cluiracteristics  in  gotid  fruits,  but  real 
flavour  is  an  infinitesimal  (juality  as  compared  with  flavour 
found  in  Melons  for  instance.  Generally  it  is  held  that  the 
best  flavoured  Cucxnubers  are  those  Inning  spines  on  the 
rind.  Still,  some  i)refer  the  smooth  ones  of  the  Telegraph  or 
Lockie"s  Perfection  types.     Some  like  dark-skinned  fruits. 


To  have  any  fruits  good  the  plants  should  be  grown  in 
sweet  turfy  loam  chiefly,  not  have  too  much  soil,  have  the 
roots  always  active,  not  be  over  watered  or  kept  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  to(j  dry  so  that  spider  infests  the  leaves. 
In  such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  good  sweet  fruits. 

Seakale  seeding-  (Others).— W'hen  Seakale  goes  to 
flower  it  is  evidence  of  wrong  treatment.  Really  roots 
should  never  be  allowed  to  retain  the  dormant  crowns  they 
made  in  the  previous  year.  If  you  were  to  grow  your  Sea- 
kale yearly  from  root  cuttings,  always  having  the  old  roots 
with  crowns  blanched  during  the  winter,  you  would  find  that 
these  root  cuttings  would  produce  good  leaf  crowns  only, 
and  not  flowering  ones.  In  the  same  way,  if  you  were  to 
always  cut  oft'  close  to  the  ground  the  tops  of  your 
permanently-planted  Seakale,  such  as  is  blanched  outdoors 
under  pots  or  heaps  of  ashes,  so  as  to  compel  quite  new- 
crowns  to  be  formed,  these  would  produce  leaf  crowns  oidy. 
Also  crowns  that  being  left  produce  flowering  stems  are 
then  practically  worthless,  as  if  these  stems  be  cut  away  the 
leaf  crowns  then  produced  are  small. 

Summep-sown  Cappots  (Jason).— You  may  yet 
find  your  Carrot  seed  germinate,  as  very  likely  the  great 
heat  has  so  dried  the  soil  that  it  has  not  been  moist  enough 
to  cause  the  seed  to  make  growth.  But  if  you  think  it  is  of 
no  use  trusting  to  it,  then  fork  over  a  fresh  piece  of  ground, 
draw  drills  10  inches  ajjart,  and  about  an  inch  in  depth,  pour 
down  them  a  soaking  of  water,  and  so  soon  as  it  has  dis- 
appeared sow  seed  of  the  early  Nantes  or  Model  Carrot 
thinly  along  the  drills  and  cover  up.  We  like  to  do  that 
with  the  feet,  casting  in  the  soil  drawn  out  into  the  drills 
pretty  evenly,  then  finishing  off  the  bed  with  a  coarae  rake. 
Should  the  weather  prove  damper,  cooler,  and  cloudy,  the 
growth  will  be  quick,  and  you  will  thus  have  plenty  of  small 
but  still  most  delicious  Carrots  to  pidl  during  the  winter. 
The  Nantes  Carrot  makes  ro(jts  soon,  and  may  be  left  fairly 
thick.  In  all  good  gardens  it  is  the  rule  now  to  make  a  July 
sowing,  as  the  root  product  is  as  compared  with  large  ones 
so  much  nicer. 

Caulifloweps  failin^r  ('!"■  J.)-— It  is  probable  that 
your  Cauliflowers  are  of  some  inferior  strain,  such  as  the  old 
early  London  or  Walcheren  varieties  that  have  been  put 
aside  largely  for  better  selections.  That  some  flag  down  very 
much,  shows  that  the  roots  are aftected  with  eluli.  but  whilst 
the  great  heat  is  not  the  cause  of  it,  yet  the  beat  heliis  it. 
because  so  great  is  the  moisture  drain  from  the  leaves  that 
the  diseased  roots  eaimot  supply  it,  hence  the  flagging. 
Were  the  weather  ctioler,  the  plants  might  be  grown  out  of  tlic 
club.  It  is  late  to  plant  Cauliflowers  now.  as  the  best  variety 
for  late  cutting  is  the  Autumn  Giant.  Still,  if  you  can  get 
strong  plants,  put  them  out  at  once,  filling  the  dibbled  holes 
with  water  first,  then  putting  in  the  plants  at  once,  as  then 
the  roots  soon  get  hold  of  the  ground.  The  best  seasrms  for 
Cauliflowers  are,  of  the  early  Snowball  type,  in  May  and  June, 
and  the  Autumn  Giant  in  September  and  up  to  Christmas. 
The  Snowballvariety  should  be  sown  under  glass  in  January 
and  February.     The  other,  outdoors,  in  March  and  April. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Apistolochia  eleg-ans  (C.  M.).— This  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  who 
distributed  it  in  1886.  It  is  a  free-growing  climber  for  the 
stove  or  intermediate  house,  the  leaves  being  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  and  of  a  distinct  glaucous  green  tint.  The 
flowers  are,  as  in  most  of  the  Aristolochias,  of  a  rather 
peculiar  shape,  the  tube,  which  is  short,  is  suddenly  bent 
upwards,  and  the  upper  part  is  dilated  into  an  open  cup- 
shaped  limb  about  4  inches  across,  the  colour  being  a  dark 
purple,  ornamented  throughout  with  irregular  branched 
markings  of  a  creamy  white  tint,  and  having  a  yellow  eye, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  rich  velvety  purple.  It 
succeeds  in  the  cool  end  of  the  stove  or  in  the  intermediate 
house,  and  will  reach  a  length  of  12  feet  to  15  feet,  or  even 
more,  but  a  very  desirable  feature  is  that  it  will  flower 
freely  while  quite  small  ;  indeed,  plants  in  o-inch  pots  will 
often  pioduce  a  quantity  of  blossoms.  It  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  when  trained  to  the  roof  of  not  too  lofty  a 
structure,  as  the  flowers  which  hang  suspended  by  their 
slender  stems  are  so  delicately  marked  that  a  close  inspection 
is  necessary  in  order  to  view  their  charms,  and  this  can  only 
be  eft'ected  where  the  structure  is  at  most  of  medium  height. 
The  blossoms  are  without  the  disagreeable  smell  common  to 
many  members  of  the  genus.  As  with  the  majority  of 
climbers,  the  best  way  to  treat  tliis  Aristolochia  is  to  plant 
it  out,  for  the  flowers  are  borne  on  the  young  growing 
shoots,  hence  the  more  freely  they  are  produced  the  greater 
will  be  the  display  of  blossoms.  Its  period  of  blooming 
extends  over  the  summer  months,  and  often  well  on  into  the 
autumn,  and  in  the  winter  it  should  be  pruned  back  pretty 
hard,  as  this  leads  to  the  production  of  flowering  shoots. 
You  will  And  this  Aristolochia  mentioned  in  the  supplement 
to  "  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening," 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS, 
Tpansplanting-  a  lapge   Cotoneastep  (J.  H. 

W,  THti.MAs).  riRie  is  a  considerable  amount  of  risk  in 
transplautiiii:  such  a  large  specimen  Cotoneaster as  you  refer 
to,  and  in  estiinatin;;  the  elian<es  of  success  or  otherwise 
several  points  have  to  lie  eoTisidered.  If  it  has  been  in 
its  present  position  from  a  small  plant  the  roots  will  in  all 
probability  be  more  straggling  than  if  it  was  transplanted  a 
time  or  two  when  developing.  Again,  the  consistency  of  the 
soil  is  an  important  matter,  as  if  it  is  of  a  gravelly  nature 
the  roots  are  more  straggling  and  the  flbres  less  in  number 
than  in  a  loamy  soil,  and  as  this  latter  adheres  more  to  the 
roots  than  the  former  there  is  less  risk  in  transj)lanting. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  sacrifice  a  few  slirubs  than  run  the 
risk  of  losing  your  fine  specimen,  and  obtain  a  young 
vigo  ous  plant  that  will  soon  make  headway  for  your  lawn":' 
The  Dictamnvis  we  do  not  know.  There  nuist  be  some 
mistake  in  the  name,  but  if  yovi  could  send  a  specimen  that 
w<)nld  settle  the  umtter. 


Index   and    Editopial    Notices    will    be    fuund 
amongst  the  ad\ertiscnients. 
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LESSONS     LEARNT     AT 
THE    SHOWS. 

A    Spoilt    Exhibition. 

EXPRESSIONS  of  regret  are  reaching 
us  that  the  eftect  of  the  beautiful  and 
imjiortant  show  of  Sweet  Peas  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  should  have  been  so 
seriously  marred  by  the  strong  red 
colour  of  the  material  drajiing  the  stages. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  about  the  most  disas- 
trous colour  that  could  have  been  chosen. 
Even  the  bright  raw  green  of  the  baize — at  its 
worst  and  newest — that  is  used  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  would  have  been  in- 
nocuous by  comparison. 

This  is  just  one  of  those  details  that  is  in 
itself  apparently  unimportant,  but  in  relation 
to  the  flowers  exhibited  is  one  of  the  most 
momentous.  In  this  case  it  constituted  a  real 
cause  of  grievance,  both  to  the  exhibitors  and 
to  the  public,  and  must  have  put  a  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  judges. 

Sweet  Peas  are  lovely  in  many  ways — some 
in  strength  and  some  in  tenderness  of  colour. 
With  this  obtrusive  ground  of  disastrous  in- 
compatibility of  complexion  it  was  impossible 
to  judge  fairly  of  the  colour-(iuality  of  the 
blooms.  Had  no  other  colour  of  drapery  been 
available  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have 
shown  the  flowers  on  bare  deal  stages  ;  at  least, 
no  active  harm  would  then  have  been  done. 
Rut  as  it  was,  if  a  wily  and  malicious  enemy 
had  wished  to  injure  the  show,  he  could  scarcely 
have  designed  a  better  means  of  so  doing  than 
was  afforded  by  the  juxta].iosition  of  the  red 
coverings. 

We  made  a  protest  in  the  spring  at  the  Drill 
Hall  when  some  of  the  benches  were  draped 
with  green  baize  of  a  strong  and  metallic 
colour.  A  new  batch  had  evidently  been  given 
out,  and  the  glaring  colour  killed  everything  it 
came  near. 

-Many  who  visited  these  s])ring  shows  pro- 
liably  passed  by  meritorious  exhibits  without 
notice,  and  without  perceiving  why  they  had 
no  effect,  whereas  if  they  had  been  shown  on  a 
proper  ground  they  would  have  commanded 
the  admiration  they  deserved. 

Those  who  have  normal  eyes,  and  have  not 
specially  trained  them  to  the  finer  colour 
perceptions,  naturally  only  receive  their  im- 
pressions of  colour  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
In  their  case  neither  eye  nor  mind  differentiate 
between  positive  and  relative  colour,  and  they 
are  still  less  aware  of  the  action  of  reflected 
colour  or  of  the  effect  all  these  have  upon  one 


another,  while  in  a  case  like  the  one  in  ques- 
tion they  only  see  that  something  is  wrong,  or 
at  least  unsatisfactory. 

But  when  a  trained  eye,  or  the  more  intelli- 
gent observer,  sees  the  many  lovely  tints  of 
Sweet  Peas  shown  on  such  a  ground  as  that 
unhappy  red  it  is  not  merely  confused,  as  is 
the  untrained  jniblic  eye,  but  it  is  horribly 
shocked,  and  the  accompanying  mind  is  filled 
with  regret.  The  shock  is  inevitable  at  the 
hopeless,  ugly  jumble  of  colour,  and  the  mind 
is  regretful  that  beautiful  flowers  should  be 
so  ungraciously  and  unbecomingly  placed. 
Probably  most  people  merely  thought  that  the 
flowers  did  not  look  particularly  well.  How 
different  it  would  have  been  if  they  could  have 
been  properly  seen  on  a  suitable  ground  !  It 
was  meant  to  be  a  show  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  it  was, 
in  fact,  a  show  of  red  cloth  muddled  by  some 
bunches  of  flowers. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  when  the  happy  day 
comes  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
a  worthy  place  of  its  own  in  which  it  can 
welcome  the  many  beautiful  flowers  that  are 
so  readily  sent,  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  do  justice  to  the  flowers  and  foliage  by 
offering  them  a  place  of  such  a  colour  that 
their  tinting,  however  tender,  may  be  seen  to 
the  utmost  advantage.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that  the  problem  is  one  of  the 
very  easiest  solution.  The  hall  itself  .should  be 
of  a  low-toned  white  ;  white  enough  not  to 
absorb  much  light,  and  low  enough  in  tone  not 
to  injure  white  or  cream-white  flowers.  The 
stands,  if  of  wood,  rightly  designed  and  painted, 
would  need  no  woven  drapery  of  ever-changing 
tone,  which  after  all  is  only  a  makeshift  to 
hide  clumsy  contrivance.  In  a  permanent  hall 
much  of  this  woodwork  could  be  fixed,  and  the 
rest  could  be  designed  in  simple  sections  of  two 
or  three  forms,  all  of  which  would  fit  together 
into  any  of  the  widths  and  heights  of  two  or 
three-tier  staging  that  could  be  required.  Every 
year,  just  before  the  spring  shows,  they  could 
have  a  coat  of  paint  of  just  that  quality  of 
low -toned  greenish  grey  that  would  be  the 
least  conspicuous  in  itself,  and  that  would 
entirely  avoid  any  kind  of  rivalry  with  leafage 
of  the  lowest  tone. 

Many  may  think  that  such  a  question  of 
colour  is  merely  "  a  matter  of  opinion,"  but  the 
expression  of  such  an  idea  would  merely  point 
to  the  individual  as  one  who  had  not  had 
special  eye  instruction.  The  exact  degree  of 
depth  of  tone  that  would  best  suit  the  things 
the  building  was  designed  to  show  and  its  own 
dignity  might  well  be  a  matter  of  experiment. 


but,  given  a  few  samples  of  colouring,  one  show 
would  give  quite  opportunity  enough  for  the 
trained  eye  of  an  expert  to  decide. 


LILIES   IN   THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

(Continued  from  page  59.) 
From  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall,  Scarborough  : — 

1.  County. — York.s. 

±  Soil. — Strong  glacial  drift  clays  and  lime- 
stone. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — L.  croceum,  candi- 
dum,  Martagon,  chalcedonicum,  and  testaceum. 

6.  Time  to  plant. — Lilium  candidum  much 
best  planted  at  the  end  of  August,  or  earlier, 
according  to  the  season  ;  L.  testaceum,  October 
or  November  (mulch  the  bulbs)  ;  Martagons 
and  chalcedonicum,  November.  In  this  district 
no  Lily  will  transplant  satisfactorily  in  spring. 

7.  Remarks. — L.  candidum  is  extremely 
happy  in  this  district,  and  last  year  in  one 
cottage  garden,  where  a  (juantity  are  now 
grown  for  market,  I  actually  counted  twentj  - 
one  flowers  on  one  stem,  the  lowest  three 
blooms  having  side  blooms  just  as  one  sees  in 
L.  tigrinum  splendens.  Martagon  (in  all  its 
forms)  and  chalcedonicum  need  no  special 
treatment  beyond  being  left  carefully  alone. 
The  latter  prefers  to  have  its  roots  shaded, 
while  its  top  is  in  .sunshine.  L.  testaceum 
thrives  and  increases  freely.  It  does  best  in 
gardens  near  the  sea.  Inland  the  bulbs  suffer 
from  severe  frosts  late  in  spring,  but  near  the 
sea  no  Lily  is  hardier  or  more  reliable.  L. 
pardalinum  does  well  in  moist  and  peaty  nooks, 
but  no  other  Lilies  are  really  permanent  in  this 
climate  generally  speaking.  L.  candidum  likes 
plenty  of  manure.  There  are  many  like 
umbellatum,  tigrinum,  Browni  (i)erhaps  really 
hardy),  and  Hansoni  that  with  care  and  atten- 
tion, and  a  little  renewing  every  .second  or  third 
year,  can  be  kept  going  and  worth  growing,  but 
in  themselves  will  die  out  after  a  year  or  two. 
This  is  a  short  ILst,  but  then,  as  a  compensation, 
those  I  have  mentioned  do  really  well. 

From  Mrs.  Bayldon,  Dawlish  : — 

1.  County. — South  Devon. 

■2.  Soil. — Disintegrated  new  red  sandstone  ; 
must  have  humus  added  to  make  it  fit  for 
Liliums.  This  is  given  in  the  form  of  freshly- 
cut  black  peat.  Natural  soil,  warm,  with  free 
drainage. 

Z.  Special  conditions. — Garden  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea.  iOO  feet  elevation  ;  aspect  south- 
east, thoroughly  protected  from  mnds,  but 
open  ;  Liliums  planted  in  jiartial  shade. 
General  climate  very  favourable.  Little  snow, 
hardly  any  frosts  till  after  the  New  Year ; 
warm  autumns  ;  springs  are  backward,  re- 
tarding growth  till  frosts  are  over. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — American  Lilies 
have  not  been  tried  because  of  the  dry  soil, 
but  the  following  do  well,  in  many  cases 
increasing  rapidly,  improving  year  after  year. 
Disease  is  unknown.  L.  Batemanni<e,  L.  bulbi- 
ferum,  L.  croceum,  L.  davuricum,  and  several 
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varieties  of  elegans ;  all  these  will  thrive  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  but  are  finer  in  peat.  L. 
Browni,  L.  candidum  (grown  in  garden  soil, 
with  south  aspect),  L.  Krameri,  L.  longifloruin, 
L.  longiflorum  takesima,  L.  chalcedonicum, 
L.  Martagon  (seeds  itself),  L.  pardalinum, 
L.  auratum,  L.  auratum  Wettei,  L.  Henryi, 
L.  speciosum  (in  si.x  varieties),  and  L.  tigrinum. 

6.  Time  to  plant. — I  prefer  to  plant  directly 
the  autumn  rains  have  softened  the  soil,  which 
is  then  very  warm,  but  I  plant  any  time  till 
May  without  any  ill  effects,  but  the  growth  is 
stronger  with  early  planting. 

7.  Remarks. — All  Liliums  when  received  are 
placed  in  boxes  of  moist  peat  till  plump  and 
the  roots  have  started.  Every  kind  of  Lily  is 
planted  amongst  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants, 
as  I  find  the  roots  keep  the  soil  open  and 
"  alive,"  and  the  shrubs  themselves  protect 
from  wind  and  frost  in  winter  and  direct  sun- 
light on  the  bulbs  in  summer.  Krameri  is  a 
very  successful  Lily  with  me,  and  in  peat  in 
shade  is  a  lovely  pink  ;  Browni,  also  excellent. 
Both  increase  wdth  me.  Candidum  is  perfectly 
healthy.  I  think  our  dry  open  soil  saturated 
with  iron,  and  without  a  trace  of  lime,  is  the 
cause  of  the  bulbs  being  so  healthy,  together 
with  the  cool  root-run  of  the  peat  and  planting 
amongst  strong-rooting  shrubs. 

{To  he  continued.) 


NATIVE    SOILS    OF    ALPINE 
PLANTS. 

A  LETTER  from  a  gentleman  in  Norfolk  goes 
so  straight  to  the  point  in  an  important  matter 
of  mutual  helpfulness  that  we  desire  to  give  it 
special  prominence.     It  says  ; — 

"  May  I  say  how  glad  1  was  to  see  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  in  your  last 
issue  :  'We  mast  try  to  get  information  about 
the  condition.s  under  which  the  respective  plants 
grow  best  in  their  natural  habitat.'  I  have 
often  lamented,  when  growing  the  choicer 
alpines,  that  we  have  scarcely  any  information 
of  this  kind  about  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  true  principle  of  gardening  is  not  so  much 
to  follow  very  elaborate  directions  mechanically, 
as  to  ascertain  the  natural  conditions,  and 
deduce  methods  from  the  study  of  them.  In 
how  few  books  do  we  find  the  information  in 
M.  Correvon's  letter  of  the  same  issue. 

"  Now  for  a  practical  suggestion.  Many  are 
just  going,  or  have  gone,  to  the  mountains.  If 
they  would  send  home  records  of  their  observa- 
tions I  feel  .sure  they  would  prove  useful.  As 
an  example  of  one  of  my  own  notes,  '  Campa- 
nula cenLsia.  High  Alps,  running  amongst  wet 
.shale  on  slope  facing  north-west.     Lime.'" 

It  would  indeed  be  a  boon  if  garden  lovers 
on  their  travels  would  make  such  notes  as 
these,  for  it  would  save  many  amateurs  much 
waste  of  time,  and  save  the  life  of  many  a  good 
plant  that  is  lost  from  its  owner  not  knowing 
now  to  treat  it.  Such  a  list  as  that  of  M.  Cor- 
revon's of  the  plants  special  to  the  limestone 
and  the  granite  mountains  (page  47)  is  of  the 
utmost  value,  as  what  one  may  call  a  central 
statement.  It  has  called  forth  many  expres- 
sions of  grateful  apjjreciation  besides  those  in 
the  letter  just  quoted,  and  has  aroused  special 
interest  among  the  best  of  our  professional  and 
amateur  growers  of  alpine  plants.  Some  of 
these  have  written  to  us,  saying  that  they  think 
from  the  evidence  of  their  own  practice  that 
the  lists  might  have  allowed  more  latitude,  as 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry, 
in  Ireland,  who  finds  Anemone  Pulsatilla  and 
other  kinds  native  to  the  limestone  doing  well 
on  granite,  while  several  of  the  plants  in  the 
Swiss  list  proper  to  the  limestone  are  found  to 
do  well  away  from  it.    In  another  case  a  dis- 


tinguished amateur,  or  even  more  than  an 
amateur,  whose  soil  is  calcareous,  tells  us  that 
some  of  the  plants  in  the  granitic  list  are  doing 
well  with  him.  This,  however,  does  not  prove 
that  they  might  not  do  better  in  soil  more 
nearly  approaching  that  to  which  they  are 
native.  Moreover,  we  think  that  to  insist  on 
these  e.xceptions,  although  the  noting  of  them 
may  be  of  extreme  interest  to  the  more  advanced 
student,  is  likely  to  be  only  confusing  to  the 
mind  of  the  beginner. 

But  these  remarks,  and  the  letters  containing 
them  (which  also  gladly  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance of  M.  Correvon's  observations),  do  not 
deti'act  from  the  value  of  these  lists  as  central 
statements  of  typical  conditions  ;  moreover, 
though  in  the  several  cases  our  correspondents 
are  people  of  the  highest  cultural  ability,  we 
do  not  know  in  what  degree  they  possess 
scientific  knowledge  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
chemistry,  so  that  a  soil  whose  composition 
they  may  assume  to  be  wanting  in  some  con- 
stituent, said  to  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
a  certain  plant,  may  still  possess  it  in  some 
form  acceptable  to  the  plant,  though  not 
apparent  except  by  scientific  analysis. 

It  is  just  in  order  to  be  able  to  offer  our 
readers  such  central  or  average  statements  of 
the  wants  of  Lilies  that  we  are  collecting 
evidence  from  gardens  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  hoping  a  little  later  to  put  it  into  such 
a  form  as  may  be  encouraging  and  helpful.  Here 
again  we  meet  with  many  deviations  from  the 
rule,  no  doubt  also  attributable  to  some  of  the 
innumerable  chemical  secrets  of  Nature's  labo- 
ratory, secrets  which  she  keeps  undisclosed,  or, 
at  any  rate,  so  closely  veiled  that  they  are  as 
good  as  hidden  from  our  sight.  For  though 
we  may  say,  with  a  fair  degree  of  assurance, 
what  manner  of  soil  and  aspect  and  treatment 
will  .suit  most  Lilies,  yet  no  one  has  yet  told 
us  with  certainty  how  the  lovely  but  capricious 
White  Lily  can  be  made  to  grow  and  prosper. 


EDITORS'  TABLE. 

V.\LUE  OF  Prunus  Pissardi  FRI'IT. 

Mr.  (i.  r.  Wilson  sends  fruit  of  Primus  Pissardi, 
small  plums  a  little  over  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
nearly  round  in  shape,  rather  hard,  and  of  a  dull 
red  colour.  Mr.  Wilson's  advice  to  trj'  them 
stewed  was  quickly  acted  upon.  They  are  an 
excellent  cooking  fruit  of  rich  quality,  in  flavour 
not  unlike  the  Mirabelle.  So  good  a  fruit  coming 
so  early  would  be  well  worth  wall  space  and 
careful  culture. 


A  Fine  New  Cherry. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  W.  Ray  and  Co. , 
Mount  Pleasant  Nurseries,  Teynhani,  Kent,  fruits 
of  an  excellent  new  Cherry  named  Noble,  which 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  last  year.  The  fruit  is 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  firm  flesh  ;  its  colour 
may  be  best  described  as  dark  red,  and  its  flavour 
is  excellent.  We  should  think  that  it  is  a  Icind 
for  market  gardeners  to  think  of,  because  of  its 
firmness  and  therefore  suitability  for  travelling. 
It  is  quite  an  excellent  addition  to  the  list  of 
de.5sert  Cherries. 

Two  Interesting  British  Plants. 

An  oflicerof  the  South  Staffordshire  Regimentnow 
in  camp  at  Altcar  sends  us  two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  British  plants — the  Marsh  Helleborine 
(Epipactis  palustris)  and  the  extremely  beautiful 
Pyrola  rotundifolia  arenaria,  a  form  of  the  plant 
which  we  believe  occurs  in  this  part  of  Englaml 
only.  The  wide  open  waxy-white  flowers  are 
carried  on  an  upright  stem  about  8  inches  high, 
rising  from  the  neat  rosette  of  nearly  round  leathery 
leaves.  It  must  indeed  be  a  pleasure  to  meet  with 
this  lovely  plant  growing  in  native  luxuriance. 


The  Smoke  Tree  and  its  Purple  Variety. 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  sends  us  from  Knaphill 
the  variety  of  the  Smoke  Tree  (Rhus  cotinus), 
called  purpurea  by  reason  of  the  purplish  colour  of 
those  filaments  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
popular  name.  This  variety  is  (juite  distinct  in 
colour,  with  the  same  filmy  filagree  character  of 
the  species.  Now  that  trees  and  shrubs  are 
happily  engaging  much  attention  it  is  pleasing  to 
know  of  a  good  form  of  a  fine  shrub. 


ADVICE    TO    OUR    READERS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  readers  of  The  Garden 
take  advantage  of  our  offer  of  help  in  simple 
matters  of  advice.  At  the  same  time,  any  short 
editorial  answer  is  not  intended  to  be  taken  as 
exhausting  the  possible  helpful  answers.  No 
one  or  two  experiences  can  cover  the  whole  range 
of  horticultural  practice,  and  answers  from  others 
bearing  on  the  same  (question  will  always  be  wel- 
comed as  an  additional  assistance  to  the  tpierist 
and  to  those  whose  perple.xities  may  be  of  the 
same  kind.  The  Editoils. 


NOTES      FROM      NURSERY 
GARDENS. 

CARNATIONS    AT    CHELSEA. 

WHILST  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  two  of  our  sweetest  garden 
flowers — Carnations  and  Sweet 
Peas — bloom  simultaneously,  it  is 
unfortunate  for  both  that  their 
best  season,  the  month  of  July, 
is  the  hottest  month  of  the  year,  antl  this  year 
certainly  has  been  excessively  hot,  indeed,  baking. 
That  has  not  been  good  for  either  flower,  but  all 
the  same  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  well  both  have 
withstood  the  heat  on  the  whole.  We  have  in 
gardens  so  much  room  for  flowers,  and  especially 
for  those  that  are  sweet-scented,  that  no  jealousy 
for  the  future  of  the  Carnation  need  be  aroused 
because  just  recently  there  has  been  a  Sweet 
Pea  exhibition.  For  if  as  a  result  more  of 
these  beautiful  flowers  are  grown  in  gardens  in 
succeeding  years,  there  will  not  be  one  Carnation 
less  grown,  and  possibly  many  more.  For,  like  the 
Sweet  Pea,  there  has  been  in  Carnations  wondrous 
evolution.  Varieties  exist  now,  not  merely  by 
scores,  but  by  many  hundreds.  The}'  are  being 
largely  added  to  yearly,  some  new  comers  promising 
to  become  prominent.  But  there  has  been  immense 
development  in  variety,  and  not  least  in  sections, 
for  like  all  flowers  now,  there  must  be  with 
Carnations,  so  much  of  classification,  that  what 
with  garden  or  border  varieties,  florists'  varieties, 
yellow  grounds,  Picotees,  Cloves,  &c. ,  there  is 
legion.  Beyond  tliese  are  the  trees  and  perpetual 
bloomers  so-called,  and  Malmaisons,  so  largely 
grown  in  pots,  and  during  the  winter  months, 
indeed,  the  Carnation  is  nearly  an  all  the  year 
round  flower,  such  is  its  variation  and  useful 
character.  Of  all  places  in  which  to  look  for  a  fine 
show  of  these  flowers  tlie  arid,  gaseous,  smoky 
atmosphere  of  Chelsea  seems  to  be  the  most  unlikely, 
but  Messrs.  ^'eitch  and  Sons  every  year  have  a 
remarkabl}'  fine  show  in  their  King's  Road  nursery, 
and  whilst  they  demonstrate  the  adaptability  of 
Carnations  for  town  culture,  they  also  show  what 
a  wealth  of  fine  varieties  there  is  in  conmierce. 
The  plants  are  found  in  a  large  number  of  oval 
beds,  each  one  containing  some  five  to  six  dozen. 
This  is  their  yearly  position,  but  the  soil  is  often 
renovated,  for  Carnations  are  not  happj'  if  grown 
in  the  same  ground  more  than  perhaps  a  couple 
of  vears.  The  general  culture  consists  in  adding 
to  the  beds  j'earlv  some  good  loam  and  well- 
decaved  manure,  with  which  is  mixed  old  mortar 
rubbish,  and  when  olitainalile  simic  wood  ashes. 
Into  this  the  well-rooted  layers  that  have  been 
wintered  in  pots  are  planted  out  in  the  spring, 
and  they  soon  become  established.  It  is  not  easy 
to  winter  Carnations  outdoors  in  the  London  fog 
areas.     That  is,   however,   neither  the  fault  of  the 
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plants  nor  of   the  growers,  but  entirely  of  atmos- 
pheric  conditions.      To  realise  what   these  are,  a 
winter's  residence  in    West   London  soon   reveals. 
The  selfs,  so  admirably  adapted  for  border  culture, 
first   claim    notice,    and   of    these   the   whites   are 
found   to    be    represented    by    Edith     Latlenham, 
flowers  large,    pure  in   colour,  few  splitting  their 
puds,    grass     robust,    and    admirably    suited    for 
layerings.     Another  fine  and  older  white  is  (Tcorge 
Maquay,    pure   in    colour   and   fine  in   form.      An 
oddly  named  and  very  fine  broad-petalled  white  is 
Much    the    Miller,   quite   up   to   florists"  form,  yet 
sturdy  and  robust.      Mrs.   Frank   Watts  is  rather 
dwarfer,    but   very    free,    a   capital    bedder.       Of 
course  the  old  Glorie  de  Nancy  is  in  the  collection. 
Flesh  or  blush  selfs  are  Seagull,  of  pleasing  hue. 
Her  (irace,  and  Lady   Nina  Balfour,  rather  larger 
and  deeper  colour.       Yellows  are  good,  especiall}' 
Queen  of  the  Yellows,  flowers  of  rich  hue  and  very 
fine ;  Germania,  so  well  known  ;  Rizzio,  very  large 
and  full  ;    Blondin,    dwarf   and  compact,    sulphur 
yellow,  and  very  handsome ;   Falcon,  primrose,  with 
creamy  centre  :  and  C'elia,  rather  tall,  but  carrying 
very  large  flowers,  present  a  good  representation 
of    this    shade.       From    yellow   to    rich    scarlets 
is    a    big    change,    but    these,    because    of    their 
distinctness,  next  call  for  notice.     Of  these  there 
is  a  superb  selection  in  that    fine  crimson  scarlet 
Isinglass.     The  Cadi,  a  beautiful  flower  though  not 
large,  very  free  ;  Dudley  Stuart,  brilliant  in  colour; 
Banner,  Sweet  Briar,  and  Joe  Willet,  each  of  which 
are  first-rate.  Softshadesarecharmingly  represented 
by  Benbow,   a   lovely   terra-cotta   butt":  Boadicea, 
deep  carmine,  fine  in  form,   and  blooms  profusely  ; 
Rose  Celestial,  old  arid  good  ;  Mrs.  James  Douglas, 
soft  salmony   carmine  ;    Sadeth,  lovely  soft   rose  ; 
Francis  Wellesley,   deep  carmine  rose,  very  fine  ; 
Mrs.    Gascoigne,    a     charming    rosy     pink  ;    and 
Asphodel,     beautiful     soft      pink.        Particularly 
beautiful  as  a  salmon  pink  is  Endymion.     Purples 
are  not  much  in  demand,  as  it  is  not  a  favourite 
colour  with   the  public  in  Carnations.     Tlie  best, 
however,  seems  to  be  Bendigo,  which  has  bluish- 
purple  flowers  of  great  substance.      Crimsons,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem   to   be  liked  the  riclier  they 
are  in  colour.      Amongst  these  is  a  very  fine  flower, 
a  self   sport  from  the  flaked  magpie  ;    this  is  yet 
unnamed,    but    is    evidently    a    remarkably    fine 
variety,  colour  deep   maroon-crimson.     Somewhat 
[lear  to   this  is  Sir  Faudel  Phillips,  but  does   not 
seem  to  be  cjuite  so  robust  ;    it  is,  however,  of   fine 
form.      A    beautiful    crimson    and    a  fine   bedder 
is  Mephisto  :    very  free  and  eff'ective.     A  superb 
velvety    dark    crimson    flower    is   that    of   Agnes 
Sorel,  and  is  freely  produced.      Quite   a   striking 
blood   crimson   is  Comet :    this  is  a  very  efl'ective 
bedder.     There  are  literally  myriads  of  other  self 
varieties,  but  those  named  seem  to  be  of  the  best. 
Of  what  may  be  described  as  fancies,  now  forming 
a  most  beautiful  section,  there  are  Don  Juan,  white, 
heavily   flushed     and     striped    purple  ;     W.     M. 
Thompson,    3'ellow    ground,    flushed    and    striped 
deep  red  ;  Galatea,  white  ground,  heavily  coloured 
crimson  ;    Czarina,    \-ellow   ground,  heavily  edged 
scarlet ;  The  Czar,  x'cUow,  deeply  coloured  purple  ; 
Alice   Ayres,    white    with   rose    edge,    very   free ; 
Hidalgo,  yellow,  flushed  maroon;  Mrs.  Tremayne, 
yellow,  edged  scarlet  ;  Desmouline,  white  ground, 
heavily  and  ijuaintly  marked  with  crimson-maroon  ; 
Galileo,  yellow,  deeply  edged  purple  ;  Queen  Bess, 
apricot   yellow,   flecked    with  rose  ;   Lady  Bristol, 
a    charming     \-ellow,     edged     scarlet  ;      Aureola, 
yellowish  buftwith  crimson  edging,  and,  indeed,  so 
many  others  all  so  beautiful  that  it  is  at  length 
time  to  cry   '"Hold,  enough  1'"     But   though  now 
too  late,  yet  it  is  not   possible  to  leave   this   fine 
collection  of  Chelsea  Carnations  without  wishing 
that  all  lovers  of  these  flowers  could  have  seen  it  as 
I  did  recently.  A.  1 ). 


CAENATIONS  AT  GREAT  BOOKHAM. 

Mr.  James  Douglas's  well-known  Carnations  are 
once  more  in  full  flower  at  his  nurseries  at  Great 
Bookham.  Thej'  include  many  fine  new  varieties  of 
.selfs,  fancies,  and  Picotees,  raised  by  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith  and  by  Mr.  Douglas  himself.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  finest  new  selfs  and  fancies  ;  Wild 
Swan,  a  well-formed  white,  which  is  very  beautiful 


in  a  mass  ;  Naiad,  a  handsome,  strong-growing, 
deep  yellow  flower  ;  The  Baron,  a  beautiful  fancy, 
with  buff  ground  and  deep  crimson  markings ; 
Bomba,  an  e.xcellent  salmon-pink  variety,  very  fine 
in  a  mass  ;  Cockatrice,  a  yellow  -  ground  fancy, 
marked  with  crimson  ;  Don  Carlos,  a  lovely  fancy, 
with  yellow  ground  and  rose  markings;  Etarre,a 
free-flowering  buff;  Lady  .Jane  Grey,  a  beautifully 
formed  lavender-coloured  flower  ;  Mrs.  Prinsep,  a 
fine  yellow  self  ;  Mona,  a  pretty  fancy,  with  buff 
ground  and  scarlet  markings  ;  and  Rosalind,  a 
beautiful  crimson,  with  large,  sweet-scented 
flowers.  Among  the  best  of  Mr.  Douglas's  collec- 
tion of  new  yellow  Picotees  were  Lauzan,  an 
e-xquisitely  formed  purple  edged  variety  ;  and 
Lady  St.  Oswald,  a  fine  rich  yellow  flower,  edged 
with  bright  red. 

We  have  simply  singled  out  a  few  of  the  more 
important  of  the  novelties,  as  a  list  of  names  is 
wearisome,  and  the  finest  are  described  in  Mr. 
Douglas's  catalogue.  We  owe  to  this  earnest 
florist  many  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  flowers. 
Carnations  in  particular,  of  the  day. 


TRAVELLER'S     NOTES. 

Euphorbia  Wulfeni  in  Dalmatia. 
We  have  seen  an  interesting  letter  from  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  travelling  in  Dalmatia 
last  spring,  and  who  has  come  across  Euphorbia 
Wulfeni  in  its  native  haunts.  It  runs  as  follows : 
"  I  have  been  in  Dalmatia  thi.s  spring,  and  found 
Euphorbia  Wulfeni  growing  plentifully  on  a 
hill  behind  Eagusa.  It  did  not  seem  to'  attain 
the  height  you  mentioned  (-5  feet),  and  I  do  not 
think  I  saw  it  more  than  about  .3  feet  high.  It 
was  growing  on  a  hot  hillside,  from  the  limit 
where  the  Orange  and  Lemon  gardens  cease  up 
to  the  greatest  height  I  got  to.  With  it  were 
wild  Myrtles,  the  finest  Helianthemuras  I  ever 
saw,  and  a  host  of  plants  which  were  absolutely 
new  to  me.  Unfortunately,  I  had  no  book  on 
botany  with  me,  and  so  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining what  they  were. 

"  I  think  a  fortnight  spent  at  Ragusa  in  May 
would  well  rejiay  a  botanist,  and  there  is 
an  excellent  hotel  there.  On  the  mountains 
behind  Cattaro  there  were  also  some  most  inte- 
resting plants,  and  the  finest  form  of  Prinmla 
elatior  1  ever  saw  ;  some  of  the  sheltered 
meadows  were  absolutely  yellow  with  it.'" 

[Euphorbia  Wulfeni  was  figured  and  described 
in  our  number  for  .June  16. — Eds.]. 


WOODLAND   AND  FOREST. 

PLANTING     FOREST     TREES. 
Density. 

IT  seems  about  time  that  we  were  en- 
(piiring  "  where  we  are  "  on  this  subject. 
If  there  was  one  thing  that  the  e.xponents 
of  German  forestry  in  this  country — 
such  as  the  Cooper's  Hill  authorities 
— blamed  British  foresters  for  more  than 
anything  el.se  it  was  for  planting  too  ihin 
and  thinning  too  much,  but,  judging  from  w-hat 
has  recently  emanated  from  the  same  source, 
there  is  now  nothing  whatever  wrong  with 
British  planting.  In  the  Land^  Miujazlne  of 
October  last  we  find  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Cooper's 
Hill  College,  praising  French  forests,  and  stating 
that  "  no  one  accustomed  only  to  English 
woods  can  have  any  idea  of  the  dense  nature 
of  the  woods  of  every  age  in  the  splendid 
forest  at  Lyons  la  Foret,  nor  of  the  (juite 
insignificant  areas  planted  artificially  ; "  and 
later,  in  a  weekly  con  tern]  lorary,  we  "find  him 
stating  that  "  3=  feet  by  .3A  feet  is  close  enough 
for  any  Pines,  that  4  feet  by  4  feet  is  close 
enough  for  any  other  trees  but  Pines,  and  that 
in  Saxony  4  feet  .3  inches  by  4  feet  3  inches  is 
the  practice,  and  gives  the  best  results."    Now 


what  does  he  mean  by  stating  in  the  Land 
Maf/azine  that  foresters  in  this  country  have 
no  idea  what  the  density  he  praises  in  French 
forests  is  like,  if  the  above  figures  are  correct, 
for  the  distances  given,  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet, 
are  just  the  distances  that  have  always  been 
familiar  to  British  planters,  and  just  what  they 
have  a  very  good  idea  of  ;  indeed,  much  better 
than  Mr.  Fisher  has,  apparently,  judging  from 
his  own  admissions?  The  reader  will  under- 
stand, 1  hope,  that  Mr.  Fisher  professes  to  be 
an  ex])onent  of  Continental  forestry.  Coming, 
apparently,  to  the  aid  of  his  lieutenant, 
we  have  Dr.  Schlich  also  advocating  thin 
planting,  and  recommending  the  distances 
advocated  by  Brown  and  Gregor  long  ago- 
over  2,700  to  the  acre,  which,  according  to  his 
experience,  "  is  quite  enough  under  average 
conditions."  The  last  qualification— "  his 
experience  " — I  draw  attention  to.  Mr.  Fisher 
qualifies  his  statements  in  a  similar  manner 
by  stating  that  "  he  has  worked  long  enough 
at  forestry  to  have  his  own  views  on  the 
subject  without  reference  to  Thuringian- 
German  foresters,"  which  is  hardly  kind  to  the 
school  he  belongs  to.  Now  one  can  respect 
the  private  opinions  of  any  practical  man,  but 
the  question  under  discussion  is  not  one  of  that 
sort,  but  relates  to  the  existing  .system  of 
forestry  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  present 
case  density  of  crop  at  the  planting  stage  is 
the  problem  ;  let  us  keep  to  that. 

It  will  be  news  to  a  good  many  readers  that 
French  or  German  foresters  tie  themselves  to 
any  rule  of  thumb  system  as  regards  planting, 
and  1  prefer  to  take  the  unbiassed  and  respon- 
sible accounts  of  Bagneris  for  French,  and 
Schlich's  "Manual,"' in  the  original,  for  German 
practice,  in  preference  to  statements  made  in 
any  discussion.  First,  in  Schlich's  "  Manual,"  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Fisher, 
vol.  IL,  page  206,  occurs  the  following  passage 
on  planting :  "  One  of  the  most  important 
objects  in  the  formation  of  a  wood  is  to  stock 
the  area  sufficiently,  so  that  a  complete  cover 
overhead  may  be  established  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  desirable,  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  the  soil,  but  also  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  trees.  In  order  to  ensure 
quick  closing  overhead,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  on  to  the  ground  a  much  lai-ger  number 
of  plants  than  can  find  room  on  it  for  any 
prolonged  period.  Soon  after  a  complete  leaf 
canopy  has  been  established  the  trees  commence 
pressing  one  against  the  other,  there  is  not 
enough  growing  space  for  all,  and  then  a 
struggle  for  existence  sets  in."  At  page  209  of 
the  same  chapter  we  are  told  that  "the 
number  of  trees  decreases  gradually  from 
several  thousands  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  at  maturity  ;  "  and  that,  according  to 
statistics  furnished  by  Professor  Schulert  in 
the  Black  Forest,  this  "  gradual  decrease " 
leaves  only  forty  trees  less  than  4,000  growing 
stock  to  the  acre  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  in 
a  mixture  of  Spruce,  silver  Fir,  Scotch  Fir,  and 
Beech.  This  is  German  practice  published  for 
British  readers.  Where,  then,  does  the  more 
recent  distances  to  plant,  of  Messrs.  Fisher  and 
Schlich,  come  in  ?  How  many  trees  were 
planted  at  first  ?  Dr.  Schlich's  dictum  is,  that 
overhead  canopy  is  to  be  established  in  five 
years,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.  What  Pine 
or  hard  wood,  except,  perhaps,  the  Douglas  Fir, 
will  establish  an  overhead  canopy  on  poor, 
exposed  waste  land,  at  high  elevations,  such 
as  Dr.  Schlich  recommends  to  be  planted,  in 
five  years,  or  even  eight  or  ten  years  in  some 
situations?  Mr.  Fisher  a.sks  us  to  go  and  see 
a  crop  of  Spruce  in  Surrey  that  one  could  not 
walk  through  at  the  end  of  eight  years.  Who 
would  think  of  quoting  plantations  of  Spruce 
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in  Surrey  ?  Let  him  take  a  crop  of  Scotch  Fir 
on  an  exposed  mountain  side,  or  of  hard  woods 
planted  where  it  would  not  pay  to  put  farm 
crops.  No  forester  would  plant  Spruce  in 
Surrey  who  could  lind  anything  else  to  plant,  I 
should  imagine.  J.  Simpson. 

(  To  be  conlinued. ) 


NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 

Veptaascum    phlomoides.  -   Mr.    (;. 

Bunyard  writes  from  Maidstone: — "In  my  farm 
garden  just  now  the  extreme  beaut}'  of  Verbaseuni 
phlomoides  is  most  noticeable,  where  they  grow 
singly  and  branch  in  candelabra  form.  Onopordon 
tauricum  (the  Scotch  Thistle),  8  feet  high,  is  also  a 
grand  thing. 

The    Indian     Horse    Chestnut 

(./dSCUlUS  indica). — This  distinct  and  beau- 
tifid  tree  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  the  Horse 
Chestnuts  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul 
and  other  parts  of  northern  India,  and  is  probably 
neither  so  hardy  nor  so  robust  in  constitution  as 
the  commoner  species.  It  flowered  in  England  as 
long  ago  as  18.58  at  Mildenhall,  in  Suffolk,  and  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  but  since  then 
little  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  it.  I 
have  not  seen  it,  nor  heard  of  its  being  grown  in 
the  Cornwall  gardens,  but  it  is  there,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  locality  where  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons 
thrive  well,  that  it  might  be  expected  to  attain  its 
greatest  beauty  in  Britain.  It  flowered  at  Kew  in 
1897,  and  again  this  summer,  but  in  each  case  the 
plants  were  too  small  and  too  young  to  show  the 
true  character  of  the  species.  Sir  .Joseph  Hooker, 
during  his  Himalayan  travels  fifty  years  ago,  saw 
it  loaded  with  its  white  racemes  and  equal  in  beauty 
to  the  common  Horse  Chestnut  of  English  parks. 
Its  foliage  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
species,  the  leaflets  numbering  seven  or  nine,  and 
being  of  a  dark  glossy  green.  In  the  other  Horse 
Chestnuts  the  leaflets  are  usually  only  five  to  each 
leaf,  and  never  more  than  seven.  The  racemes  of 
this  Indian  species  are  about  8  inches  long,  the 
flowers  being  white,  with  blotches  of  yellow  and  red 
at  the  base  of  the  petals.  On  the  Himalaya  the 
tree  reaches  a  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  trunk  3  feet 
throiigh.— W,  .1.  B. 

Crinum  Moorei.— A  great  many  of  the 
Crinums  require  a  stove  temperature,  and  even 
then  some  of  them  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
flower  year  after  j'ear,  whereas  this  species  is 
nearlj'  hardy,  and  bears  its  umbels  of  large  showy 
blossoms  regularity  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
summer,  at  which  time  it  is  valuable  for  the 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  as 
many  subjects  that  have  done  duty  for  a  time  are 
at  that  period  past  their  best.  It  ma}'  be  grown  in 
large  pots  or  tubs  after  the  manner  of  an  Agapan- 
thus  :  but  it  nuist  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  roots 
are  very  powerful,  and  liable  to  liurst  a  pot  unless 
special  precautions  are  taken.  This  Crinum,  which 
goes  to  rest  after  flowering,  may  be  wintered  in 
a  shed  free  from  frost  or  underneath  a  stage  in 
the  greenhouse  that  is  free  from  drip,  till  early  in 
the  spring.  When  growth  recommences  they  must 
be  placed  in  a  good  light  position.  After  the 
flowering  season  is  over  the  plants  should  be  stood 
outside  fully  e.xposed  to  the  sun  in  order  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  bulbs.  Regarded  only  from 
a  foliage  point  of  view,  this  Crinum  is  decidedly 
handsonie  during  spring  and  early  summer  when 
the  leaves  are  fresh.  There  is  an  uncommon 
variety,  in  which  the  leaves  are  marked  in  a  longi- 
tudinal manner,  with  stripes  of  creamy  yellow  and 
different  shades  of  yellowish  green.  In  nearly  all 
the  leaves  this  coloured  portion  preponderates  over 
the  normal  green  tint.  In  the  spring  this  is,  as  a 
foliage  plant,  equal  to  a  Dracaina.  Though  the 
petals  have  not  much  substance,  the  flowers  of 
Crinum  Moorei  stand  well  when  cut,  and  are  very 
useful  for  wreaths.  They  are  when  first  expanded 
slightly  tinged  with  blush,  but  become  white  with 
age.  In  sheltered  positions  o\it  of  doors  it  will, 
with  a  little  protection,  pass  the  winter,  but  the 
tender  leaves  in  spring  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
strong  cutting  winds. — H.  P, 


Eremupus  himalaicus  at  York.— 

The  Eremuri  are  so  noble  in  every  way  that  they 
are  sure  to  find  their  way  into  gardens  where  the 
more  stately  of  our  hardy  flowers  are  held  at  their 
true  value.  Everyone  is  struck  with  admiration  of 
their  stateliness  and  the  beauty  of  their  fine  spikes. 
It  is  true  that  their  cultivation  is  not  always 
attended  with  success,  and  one  frequently  meets 
with  those  who  have  cause  to  regret  that  their 
ettbrts  to  flower  the  Eremurus  are  as  yet  in  vain, 
even  if  good  strong  plants  have  been  secured  at  a 
high  price.  One  comes  across  them  flowering 
in  unlikely  places,  while  in  others  where  successful 
growers  of  such  flowers  usually  can  grow  plants 
well,  they  refuse  to  bloom.  In  Messrs.  Backhouse's 
York  nursery  I  saw  in  June  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent sights  that  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
Tliis  was  no  fewer  than  forty-one  spikes  of 
Eremurus  himalaicus  in  one  group.  All  but  some 
two  or  three  were  in  full  bloom,  and  the  whole  effect 
was  such  as  would  give  true  delight  to  those  who 
care  for  flowers.  It  was  interesting  also  to 
oljserve  the  differences  which  existed  between  in- 
dividual plants.  Some  were  taller  and  had  more 
massive  and  closely  set  spikes,  while  others  again 
were  purer  in  their  colours  than  others  beside  them. 
So  well  grown  were  they  that  I  asked  how  they 
were  treated,  and  it  turned  out  they  were  placed 
upon  a  hard  bottom  with  only  about  .S  inches  of 
soil  below  and  above  the  roots.  They  were  watered 
every  morning  in  dry  weather.  That  this  treat- 
ment was  satisfactory  was  proved  by  the  splendid 
spikes  and  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  thev  were  in  full  sun.    -S.  A. 

Tea   Rose    Jeanne    Fopffeot.  —  This 

Rose  seems  to  have  escaped  the  exhibitor,  for  I  do 
not  remember  meeting  with  it  at  any  of  the  shows. 
It  has  something  of  the  character  of  (iolden  Gate, 
with  truly  superb  outer  petals,  and  the  long-pointed 
centre  reminds  one  of  Luciole.  The  creamy-buff' 
colour  is  not  so  rich  as  in  Jean  Ducher,  but  the 
pinkish  shading  of  the  outer  petals  gives  the  flower 
a  very  superior  appearance.  At  times  one  might 
mistake  this  Rose  for  Princess  of  Wales,  but  the 
form  is  different.  I  think  those  who  exhibit  would 
be  glad  to  possess  such  a  Rose  as  this. — P. 

The    Spanish    Bpoom    (Spartium 

Junceum). — Owing  to  the  deeply-descending 
nature  of  their  roots,  many  of  the  Leguminosie 
resist  drought  better  than  the  majority  of  shrubs. 
A  case  in  point  is  furnished  by  the  Spanish  Broom, 
which  is  just  now  profusely  laden  with  its  large 
golden-yellow  blossoms.  Against  a  dark-tinted 
background  it  stands  out  conspicuously,  while 
seen  in  a  mass  or  clump  it  is  particularly  striking. 
The  Spanish  Broom  ripens  seeds  freely,  from  which 
young  plants  can  be  readily  raised,  but  as  they 
make  very  few  fibres  and  do  not  as  a  rule  trans- 
plant well  they  should  be  put  into  their  permanent 
quarters  while  still  young.  The  leaves  are  very 
few  in  number,  their  place  being  filled  as  in  some 
of  its  allies  by  the  young  shoots,  which  are  dark 
green  and  Rush-like. — T. 

Hapdy  Bamboos  in  flower.— We  have 

still  nuich  to  learn  about  the  Bamboos  that  have 
come  to  us  in  such  numbers  from  Japan,  China, 
and  North  India  during  the  last  decade.  The 
flowers  of  most  of  them  are  still  unknown,  and  it 
is  probable  that  when  they  do  flower,  several  which 
rank  now  as  species  will  prove  to  be  no  more  than 
seminal  forms.  At  the  present  time  two  species  of 
Ph}'llostaehys  (P.  nigra  punctata  and  P.  Henonis) 
are'  flowering  in  the  Bamboo  Garden  at  Kew.  As 
these  are  the  first  species  of  Phyllostachys  that 
have  flowered  here,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  either  of  them,  or,  indeed,  any  other  species,  are 
bshaving  similarly  elsewhere.  There  are  two 
peculiarities  in  the  flowering  of  Bamboos  that  give 
them  a  special  interest :  One  is  that  in  some  of 
them — not  all,  perhaps  not  even  the  majority — the 
whole  of  the  culms,  and  possibly  the  entire  plant, 
<lie  after  producing  seed  ;  the  other  is  that  in  some 
cases  all  the  individuals  of  a  particular  species 
flower  simultaneously  over  large  tracts  of  country, 
no  nuvtter  how  varied  the  conditions  in  different 
localities  may  be.  It  is  curious  that  only  a  single 
plant  of  each  of  the  above-named  Phyllostachys  is 
flowering,  and  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  plant, 
of  both  species  are  sending  up  new  culms  of  excep- 


tional vigour,  there  is  no  sign  on  the  two  plants  in 
flower  of  any  new  growths.  This  seems  to  point 
to  the  likelihood  of  their  dying  after  the  flowering 
and  seed-bearing  time  is  over,  but  that  of  course 
has  to  be  proved.  Of  other  Bamboos  that  have 
flowered  in  Europe,  Arundinaria  Falconeri  is 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy.  It  flowered  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  in  1871),  and  all 
the  plants  I  believe  died.  Arundinaria  Laydekeri 
flowered  generally  over  this  country  in  1896,  and 
all  the  plants  I  know  of  also  died,  those  now  in 
gardens  being  seedlings  raised  after  that  date.  On 
the  other  hand,  Arundinaria  Simoni  produces  flowers 
frequently,  but  not  over  the  entire  plant,  and  its 
vitality  is  not  affected.  Arundinaria  auricoma  of 
Mitford  (the  old  Bambusa  Fortunei  aurea)  flowered 
at  Kew  last  year,  but  the  plants  grew  as  vigorously 
as  ever.  The  only  recorded  instance  of  a  Phyllo- 
stachys flowering  in  Europe  previous  to  1899  is 
that  of  P.  flexuo.sa  in  France  in  187().  In  this  case 
the  whole  of  the  culms  died,  but  the  underground 
rhizomes,  although  very  much  enfeebled,  did  not 
die,  but  gradually  regained  strength.  Similar 
results  followed  the  flowering  of  Arundinaria 
japonica  (Bambusa  Metake)  about  the  year  1807. 
Last  year  P.  Henonis  flowered  in  Lord  Moreton's 
garden  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  figured  in  the 
Iconex  P/antarum,  t.  2614,  but  whether  the  plant 
survived  or  not  I  do  not  know. — W.  J.  Bean, 
Arhoretnm,  Ken-. 

The  Kentish  Red  Cheppy.— This  grand 

cooking  variety  is  not  so  mucli  grown  as  it  deserves. 
It  makes  a  close,  compact  standard  tree,  and, 
being  similar  in  growth  to  the  Morello,  it  will 
not  shade  the  under  crops  as  other  Cherries  do,  as 
the  leaf  is  small  and  the  boughs  open.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  a  wall,  and  makes  pretty,  compact 
pyramidal  trees,  which  require  but  slight  pruning. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  largely  planted,  mostly 
on  the  outsides  of  Cherry  orchards,  as  its  growth 
does  not  then  interfere  with  the  hedges  or  hang 
over  the  next  property  as  the  larger  growing  kinds 
would,  and  it  seems  also  to  break  the  wind  and 
protect  the  otlier  kinds.  It  is  comparatively 
short-lived,  and  after  about  forty  years  the  larger 
boughs  decay  ;  liut  when  cut  back  and  regulated 
the  stumps  shoot  out  freely,  and  then  bear  for 
another  twenty  years.  They  commence  to  bear 
the  third  year  after  planting.  It  is  probably  a 
variety  of  the  Montmorency  as  grown  in  France, 
which  is  there  used  for  candying  and  dr}'ing,  and 
in  olden  times  every  Kentish  housewife  had  her 
store  of  "Kentish  Reds"  kept  for  dessert  on 
special  occasions.  They  were  placed  in  the  oven 
the  night  after  baking  day,  in  the  old-fashioned 
baker's  oven  heated  by  wood  ashes,  and  the  process 
was  repeated  a  week  later  until  they  were  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  store  but  not  hardened,  and  very 
delicious  they  were.  A  ready  way  was  to  place 
them  on  basket  lids  and  turn  them  once  or  twice 
by  hand.  But  it  is  as  an  addition  to  a  Raspberry 
and  Currant  tart  that  they  are  appreciated,  as 
also  alone  in  a  pudding  (made  in  a  basin )  and  served 
with  cream,  and  even  more  delicious  as  jam,  being 
entirely  free  from  that  dusty  taste  which  Morellos 
have  when  cooked.  Every  \isitor  is  loud  in  praise 
of  our  Cherry  jam.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar 
to  one  pound  of  fruit  is  ample,  but  if  a  sweetmeat 
is  desired  more  can  be  added.  Tlie  Flemish  differs 
from  this  in  being  rather  later,  with  a  shorter 
stalk.  A  peculiarity  of  these  Red  Cherries  is  that 
when  ripe  the  stone  adheres  to  the  stalk  and  can 
be  pulled  out  when  preparing  for  cooking.  — 
(4.  BuNVARD,  Maidtloin. 

Red-floweped  shpubby  Spipseas.— 

A.S  I  am  a  great  admirer  (»f  the  abo\'e-itamed 
beautiful  and  most  free-blooming  hardy  slirubs,  I 
endeavour  to  add  to  my  collection  as  soon  as 
possible  any  new  variety  that  I  hear  of  that  is 
likely  to  prove  an  acquisition  or  an  improvement 
on  what  I  already  possess.  I  have  now  in  cul- 
tivation four  improved  forms  of  the  well-known 
type  form  known  as  S.  Bumalda,  the  colour  of 
whose  flowers  may  be  described  as  light  red, 
shading  towards  white  as  the  flowers  age.  The 
first  of  these  newer  varieties  is  S.  ruberrima,  raised 
and  sent  out  by  tlie  well-known  French  nurseryman 
Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy  ;  this  is  a  most  profuse 
bloomer,  with    fine  large  bunches   of  flowers   of  a 
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decidedl}'  deeper  shade  of  red  than  the  t^-pe.  The 
second  is  S.  Froebeli,  raised  b_\'  the  well-linown 
Swiss  nurserj'man  Otto  Froebel,  of  Zurich.  This  is 
also  a  fine  free  bloomer,  with  good  large  trusses, 
and  conies  into  flower  about  a  week  or  ten  daj's 
earlier  than  the  others,  so  that  it  is  nearly  out  of 
llower  while  the  others  are  about  at  their  best.  It 
is  of  a  deep  rosy-purple  shade  of  colour,  and  pei-haps 
not  so  bright  as  the  others.  The  third  is  of  English 
origin,  and  is  named  Anthony  \Vaterer,  having  been 
raised  at  the  well-known  Rhododendron  nursery  at 
Knap  Hill,  Surrey.  It  is  a  ver\'  deep  scarlet 
flowered  variety,  and  a  lieautiful  shrub,  well 
worth  adding  to  any  collection  of  flowering  shrubs. 
The  fourth  and  newest  variety  came  to  me  last  j-ear 
from  M.  Croux,  of  Val  d'Aulnay,  near  Paris, 
under  the  name  of  S.  japonica  rubra,  and  was,  I 
believe,  introduced  by  him  direct  from  Japan.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  N'ariety.  « itii  deep  scarlet  flowers. 

—  W.    K.    (JlMBLETOX. 

Edpaianthi    at     Yopk.--Numerous  as 

\\'ere  the  rare  plants  at  the  York  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  Son,  Ltd.,  when  I  paid  it  a  visit  in 
.June  last,  nothing  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  the 
groups  of  Edraianthi  in  the  magnifleent  rock  garden 
and  in  the  nursery  beds.  So  many  of  us  are  content 
to  put  up  with  small  plants  of  tliese  lovely  flowers, 
which  generally'  bloom  and  then  depart,  that  a  sight 
of  such  clumps,  apparentlj'  long-livetl  and  happy, 
makes  one  almost  envious  of  those  who  can  keep 
them  so  long.  They  were  at  their  best  when  i  saw 
them,  and  one  is  not  likely  soon  to  forget  the 
lovely  sight  they  showed.  Among  them  were  E. 
caricinus,  E.  serpyllifolius,  E.  puniilio,  E.  dal- 
maticus,  and  E.  puniiliorum,  with,  I  think,  E. 
tenuifolius.  With  us  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland, 
and  also  in  the  east,  these  Edraianthi  may  live  for 
a  year  or  two,  but  they  generally  go  off  in  spring. — 
S.  Akn'ott. 

Hepatica   variabilis.— I  do  not  know 

tljat  many  jieople  luive  any  knowledge  of  this 
pretty  Hepatica,  as.  although  it  is  regularly  oB'ered 
by  some  in  the  hardy  plant  trade,  it  is  but  seldom 
seen  in  gardens.  Its  peculiarity'  at  this  season  is 
its  distinctly  marbled  foliage,  which  is  on  a  dark 
ground,  and  looks  exceedingly'  well  against  a  white- 
leaved  plant  or  near  one  of  a  dwarf  nature  which 
has  white  flowers.  It  is  a  variety  of  variabilis,  and 
has  flowers  varying  from  lilac  to  blue  or  wdiite. 
Either  of  these  colours  can  lie  had  separately.  I 
believe  that  this  form  of  H.  triloba  is  from  Italy, 
but  I  should  be  glad  if  those  who  have  met  with 
it  growing  wild  would  let  us  know  something  about 
it.  It  is  more  vigorous  in  growth  than  some  of 
the  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation.  The  Noble 
Liverworts  are  deservedly  favourites,  and  can  never 
be  too  widely  grown  in  gardens.—  A. 

Water  Lilies. — It  is,  so  far,  an  ideal  Water 
Lily  year.  Marliac's  seedlings  are  ver\'  lovely,  and 
the  flowers  finer  and  more  tropical  than  I  have  ever 
seen  them  before.  Njmph^a  ellisiana,  N.  Robin- 
soni,  N.  odorata  exqui-sita,  and  others  are  charming 
in  colour  and  form.  The  older  kinds.  N.  marliacea 
carnea,  X.  m.  rosea,  and  N.  m.  chromatella  are 
in  enormous  masses,  with  their  great  flowers 
upstanding  above  the  water  and  their  great  bronzy 
leaves.  I  saw  a  bloom  of  the  large  blue  Xympha^a 
gigantea  (from  Australia),  grown  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
the  other  day.  Miss  North  painted  it,  and  her 
picture  is  at  Kew.  Mrs.  Rowan  gives  a  photograph 
in  her  book,  and  says  that  its  exquisitely  sweet 
flowers  are  "as  big  as  soup  plates."  So  far,  it  is 
the  largest  of  all  blue  kinds  I  have  seen,  though  not 
sweeter  than  N.  stellata,  the  Egyptian  blue  Lotus, 
the  flower  artists  drew  on  papyri  3,(J0()  or  4,000 
■  years  ago,  showing  the  slim  and  daint}'  beauties  of 
that  period  snifling  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  as 
hehl  before  them  by  slaves.  At  (Jlasnevin  the 
great  Victoria  Regina  has  been  very  lovely,  as  also 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  and  I  never  saw  such  fine 
and  well-grown  Cannas  an\'where,  noble  alike  in 
leafage  as  in  flower. — F.  W.  Bi'REUxiK. 

Pretty  combinations.— Being  lately  in 
an  amateur's  garden,  I  particularly  noted  two 
very  effective  borders  of  flowers,  which,  being 
to  me  rather  nuusual,  I  can  thoroughl\'  recom- 
mend for  imitation — an  oblong  bed  of  Alstrt-emeria 
aurea,  mixed  with  blue  Nigella  (Love  in  a  Mist). 
The  blending  of  colours,  though  at  first  thought 
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incongruous,  was  most  elegant.  The  finely-divided 
foliage  of  the  Nigella  liroke  up  the  some-H'lmt  stiff' 
foliage  and  stalks  of  the  Alstrcemeria,  and  formed 
a  blend  pleasant  to  look  upon.  A  long  border, 
backed  with  golden,  alternately'  with  green  Yews, 
was  a  noble  background  for  a  belt  of  Foxgloves 
(Digitalis),  and  the  ground  was  here  and  there 
carpeted  with  the  common  forms  of  Sweet  Williams, 
among  which  deep  rose  colour  predominated ,  broken 
by  other  varied  shades  usual  to  this  good  garden 
plant.  The  effect  produced  was  bold  and  striking  ; 
whether  near  at  hand  or  20  yards  off'  one  turned 
again  and  again  to  linger  over  such  a  delightful 
picture,  which  would  not  cost  a  shilling  for  seeds. 
The  finer  oculate  double  and  big-flowered  Sweet 
Williams  would  not  have  proved  so  effective  in  the 
mass. — Oe(iR(:e  Br-\'Y-\RD. 

Water  Lily  enemies. -Will  any  reader 

interested  in  Water  Lily  culture  kindly  tell  nie  the 

best  remedy  to  employ  in  checking  the  ravages  of 

the  common  pond  snail  (Limntea  stagnalis)?     They 

cluster  around  the  flower-buds  and  injure  them,  so 

that  the  flowers,  if  they 

open  at  all,  come  more  or 

less      deformed.        These 

snails   lay  their 

gelatiTious  masse. 

stalks  and  on  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves,  and 

this  results  in  the  leaves 

turning  yellow  and  dying 

off  prematurely.     Would 

lime  kill  the  snails  with- 
out injury   to  the   Nyni- 

phieas,  or  could  any  other 

application     be     applied 

fatal  to  animal  life  and 

harmless    tq   vegetation  V 

— Fresh  Water  Beetle. 
Clianthus  puni- 

ceus    (The    Glory 

Flower).— TIn.s   plant 

was  introdViced  from  New 

Zealand  in  the  3ear  1S3;2. 

It     was    known    as    the 

Glory  Flower  ("  kleios,' 

glory,      and      "  anthos,' 

flower).     In  this  district 

(C'oimty  Down)  it  grows 

reniarkalily  well  against 

a  south  or  west  wall,  and 

does  not  succumb  to  frost. 

It    is,    however,     better 

to  give  it  a  light  protec- 
tion during   severe   win 

ters.  C  pu  ulceus  has  a 
crimson  corolla,  and 
differs  from  C.  carneus 
in  the  coloiu-  of  the 
flower.  They  are  all 
leguminous  plants,  and 
thrive  best  in  a  mixture 
of  peat,  loam,  and  char- 
coal. There  is  an  annual 
C.  Dampieri  (the  tJlory 
Pea  of  Australia),  which 
has  a  scarlet  and  black 
flower,  and  is  worth  grow- 
ing. The  entire  family 
is  to  be  recommended  for 

the  great  profusion  and  brilliance  of  its  bloom. 
The}'  all  grow  readily  from  seed. — Walter  Smyth, 
Holyirood,  Couufi/  l)oirn,  Inhmd. 

A  beautiful  decorative  Rose.— Of  all 

the  soft  ros}'  pink  Roses  that  are  now  so  plentiful 
the  lovely  Hybrid  Tea  Killarney  appeals  greatly  to 
my  taste.  The  long  tapering  bud,  exquisitely 
moulded,  is  of  greater  beaut}'  than  the  bud  of 
Caroline  Testout,  a  kind  it  much  resembles  in 
tint.  It  ma}'  be,  even  in  the  large  semi-double 
expanded  flowers,  some  individuals  will  prefer 
Killarney  to  Caroline  Testout,  but  personally  I 
think  the  latter  for  general  purposes  much  superior, 
if  its  blooms  are  a  bit  lumpy.  But  there  is  room 
for  both  Roses,  the  one  under  notice  for  a  coat 
flower  and  the  other  ior  garden  decoration,  where 
a  real  robust  piak  and  free-blooming  kind  is 
wanted.  Killarney  has  been  well  exhibited  this 
season,  although  the  extreme  heat  has  bean  against 


it,  which  proves  it  to  be  a  Rose  of  fair  substance, 
more  than  one  would  expect  from  the  open  flowers, 
which  never  contain  more  than  four  rows  of 
petals. — P. 

Romneya    Coulteri.- This    is   now    in 

flower  here  in  a  Peach  house.  The  plant  is  7  feet 
or  8  feet  in  height,  half  trained  against  a  wall 
receiviug  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  being  in 
shade  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  flowers  are  quite 
Oj  inches  in  diameter.— J.  Wood,  Plant  Club, 
KirkMall,  LeedA. 


YUCCA    BACCATA. 

I  H.WE  pleasure  in  for^vardil]g  to  you,  iu 
accordance  with  your  request,  a  little  infor- 
mation about  the  remarkable  portent  which 
has  appeared  iii  my  garden,  of  \yhich  a 
representation  has  been  so  successfully  taken 
by  Messrs.  Debenham,  of  Ryde.  1  never 
supposed    that    I   should   live  to   see   Yucca 


YUCCA    B.\CCAT.\   FLOWERIXt;    FOR  THE    FIR,ST   TI.ME    IX    EXGLAXD    IX 
REV.    H.    EWBAXK's    GARDEX    AT   RYDE. 


baccata  in  full  blossom,  and  1  never  'was  more 
surprised  in  my  life  than  when  I  first  saw  that 
such  an  occurrence  would  take  place.  It  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  tremendous  heat  which  was 
e.xjierienced  last  year  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
of  which  there  have  been  several  very 
unexpected  results  —  e.g.,  Da.sylirion  glau- 
cophyllum  sent  up  a  sjiike  in  the  same  -way, 
which  must  I  think  have  been  C  feet  high, 
though  it  had  never  done  so  before,  but  it  was 
in  a  much  greater  hurry  than  the  Yucca  has 
been  to  show  what  it  could  do.  I  suppose  it 
is  because  Yucca  baccata  is  a  comparatively 
recent  introduction  that  I  can  find  so  few 
notices  of  it  in  any  book  or  paper  which  I  have 
been  able  to  consult.  It  seems  only  to  have  been 
known  in  this  country  rather  more  than  twentj  - 
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five  years,  and  was  introduced  into  cultivation 
in  Europe  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  in  the  year 
1872,  and  it  has  made  no  great  progress  from 
that  time  to  this.  On  page  516  of  Vol.  XVI.  of 
The  Garden  1  find  a  description  which  is  as 
full  as  any  other  I  have  seen,  and  which  runs 
thus  :  "  Yucca  baccata  is  a  very  distinct  plant, 
which  was  introduced  into  Europe  a  few  years 
ago  from  New  Mexico  and  adjoining  localities. 
It  has  a  remarkably  ligid  habit,  and  a  short 
thick  trunk.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  green 
colour,  and  are  erect,  sword-shaped,  pointed, 
deeply  channelled,  and  the  edges  have  numei'ous 
shaving-like  ajijiendages.  The  flowers  are  said 
to  be  showy,  bell-shaped,  white,  and  deliciously 
fragrant.  Its  most  remarkable  peculiarity, 
however,  is  the  fleshy  fruits,  the  berry-like 
character  of  which  has  suggested  its  specific 
name.  The  fruits  are  dark  purple  in  colour, 
from  3  inches  to  j  inches  long,  and  are  often 
beaked.'  They  are  described  as  being  of  the 
shape  and  consistence  of  a  ripe  Banana,  a  name 
by  which  they  are  known  in  their  native 
country.  The  taste  is  sweet  and  agreeable.  .  .  . 
It  belongs  to  the  caulescent  or  stemmed  section 
of  the  filamento-niarginatie  group  of  the  genus, 
the  species  comprising  which  seem  to  be  but 
little  known  at  present.  As  regards  its 
hardiness  in  this  country  few  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  testing  it,  on  account  of  its 
comparative  rarity.  .  .  ." 

The  above  seems  to  me  to  be  mostly  correct, 
but  instead  of  saying  that  the  blossoms  are 
white,  I  should  say  that  they  are  of  the  most 
delicious  cream  colour  that  could  possibly  be 
conceived,  and  this  gives  one  of  its  greatest 
attractions  to  the  plant.  It  was  b.v  a  strange 
coincidence  that  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Corrie) 
called  on  me  recently  who  has  travelled  a 
great  deal  and  seen  a  large  jiart  of  the 
world.  He  has  been  in  Brazil,  and  was  quite 
sure  that  Yucca  baccata  is  an  old  friend  which 
he  has  met  with  before,  but  the  chances  of 
meeting  with  it  here  in  full  blossom  were 
very  small  in  his  eyes,  and  he  expressed  the 
utmost  astonishment  at  the  vision  presented 
him.  He  examined  it  carefully,  and  we 
compared  it  with  the  representation  in  Vol. 
XVI.  of  The  Garden,  to  which  it  nearly 
answered  in  every  resi>ect,  though  Mr.  Corrie  was 
quite  certain  that  Yucca  baccata  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  it  had  a  long  stem,  which 
was  more  like  a  telegraph  pole  than  anything 
else,  and  the  absence  of  any  stem  in  my  jilant 
was  a  disconcerting  feature  so  far  as  identifi- 
cation was  concerned.  We  could  not  make  this 
out  at  all,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  it  as  an 
unsolved  mystery  at  the  time.  But  since  Mr. 
Corrie  was  in  the  garden  with  me  I  have  looked 
into  the  Horticultural  Bible  with  which  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  provided  us  so  well  (I  am  sure  I 
do  not  know  why  I  failed  to  do  that  before), 
and  there  I  found  this  very  significant  state- 
ment about  Yucca  baccata  : —  "  8  feet  to  10  feet 
ur  plant  stemless,"  and  this  clears  up  the  whole 
thing  in  my  eyes.  I  jilainly  have  the  stemless 
variety  in  this  garden,  and  it  accords  very 
closely  with  the  woodcut  I  have  referred  to 
already' in  Vol.  XVI.  of  The  Garden.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  all  the  anticipation  of 
interesting  fruit  in  the  autumn,  and  if  it  must 
be  confessed  .jam  such  as  had  never  been  heard 
of  or  thought  of  before  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed.  We 
have  had  here  nearly  a  week  of  incessant  rain 
and  wind,  and  Y^ucca  baccata  has  been  knocked 
about  in  a  way  which  must  make  it  regret  that 
it  ever  tried  to  put  up  with  this  climate  at  all. 
It_  is  now  a  perfect  picture  of  the  most  abject 
misery  that  could  be  conceived — a  downright 
floral  wreck.  Some  of  its  most  beautiful 
cream-coloured  belLs  have  been  bmwned  in  a 


■\va.y  so  as  to  make  them  quite  indistinguishable, 
and  others  have  been  sent  flying  about  the 
place  as  though  they  were  of  no  account  at  all. 

I  am  glad  that  ilr.  Debenham  did  his  work 
so  well,  for  otherwise  there  would  now  be  liut 
slight  record  left  of  the  pride  and  glory  of  a 
most  interesting  plant  ;  but  fancy  its  opening 
its  eyes  on  such  a  scene  as  we  have  lately  had 
here.  Oh !  for  the  solemn  quietude  of 
Brazil,  or  the  uninterrupted  sunshine  which 
New  Mexico  enjoys.  If  plants  cm  think  at 
all — as  they  sometimes  appear  to  me  to  do — I 
can  imagine  a  firm  resolve  on  the  jjart  of 
Yucca  baccata  being  made  never  t(5  put  any 
trust  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  again,  and  never  to 
give  it  another  chance  of  ottering  to  a  perfect 
stranger  such  a  rough  and  discourteous 
reception. 

There  is  not  much  that  need  be  said  about 
the  cultivation  of  the  Yucca.  It  was  jjlanted 
on  the  brow  of  my  rockery,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  rather  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  I  have  done  very  little  for  it  in  the 
way  of  protection  beyond  tying  u)!  the  leaves 
in  winter  in  a  sort  of  sheaf  at  the  top,  which 
has  kept  the  rain  and  frost  from  penetrating  to 
the  heart  of  the  plant.  Henry  Ewbank. 


THE    CLEMATIS. 

This  well  known  genus  of  the  order  Ranunculaceie 
derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  K/ema,  a 
Vine  branch,  and  is  also  known  in  this  country  by 
the  familiar  name  of  Virgin's  Bower.  The  species, 
according  to  tlie  "  Index  Keweiisis,"  number  about 
240,  whieli  are  to  be  found  mostly  in  the  temperate 
zones  of  botli  hemispheres,  so,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  hardy  in  this  country.  Only  one  species,  C. 
Vitalba,  is  a  native  of  England,  which  is  to  be  seen 
growing  freely  in  chalky  soils,  rambling  over 
hedges,  bushes,  and  hanging  cliffs,  covered  each 
autumn  with  its  profuse  tufts  of  grey  plumose 
fruits,  which  gained  it  the  name  of  Old  Man's 
Beard. 

Several  other  species  are,  however,  familiar  in 
our  gardens,  notably  C.  flammula,  C.  montana,  and 
C.  viticella,  whilst  we  occasionally  find  the 
following  :  C.  erecta,  C.  integrifolia,  C.  paniculata, 
C.  graveolens,  C.  coccinea,  C.  patens,  C.  lanuginosa, 
C.  Fortunei,  and  C.  Standishi.  This  is,  however, 
only  a  small  list  of  species  which,  in  my  opinion, 
deserve  more  attention  ;  it  would  take  up  too  much 
time  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  list,  but  those  which 
strike  me  more  particularly  are  tlie  pretty  early 
spring-blooming  C.  calycina,  with  its  small  bell- 
shaped,  yellowish-white  flowers,  marked  inside 
with  purplish  spots ;  C.  alpina  and  sibirica,  the 
lilue  and  white  species  from  the  Alps  and 
mountains  in  Siberia  respectively,  so  useful  for  the 
rockery,  rootery,  or  pillar  ;  0.  campaniflora,  with 
its  fragrant  small  white  or  purplish-tinted  flowers 
in  June  and  July  ;  the  small  yellow-flowered  C. 
Wilfordi,  which  blooms  profuselj'  in  August  and 
September  ;  C.  lath.yrifolia,  the  herbaceous  peren- 
nial which  produces  its  small  white  flowers  in  loose 
corymbose  panicles  from  June  to  August  ;  and  the 
sweet-scented  Chinese  species,  C.  davidiana,  with 
its  tubulose  or  Hyacinth-shaped  flowers  of  bright 
blue  disposed  in  elegant  clustered  heads  during  the 
month  of  September. 

For  size  and  beauty  the  species  are  generally  far 
surpassed  by  the  hybrids,  which  have  been  mostly 
obtained  from  C.  patens,  C.  lanuginosa,  C.  Fortunei, 
and  C.  Standishi,  the  last  three  being  sent  over  by 
Fortune  from  China  in  1851. 

The  first  person  to  commence  the  hybridisation 
of  the  Clematis  in  a  systematic  manner  was  Mr. 
Anderson  Henry,  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  1855, 
crossed  C.  patens  with  C.  lanuginosa,  from  which 
he  obtained  C.  Regina-,  though,  I  believe,  the 
honour  of  raising  the  first  hybrid  must  be  given  to 
tlie  late  Mr.  Henderson;  of  Pine  Apple  Nursery, 
who,  sixteen  years  previous  to  the  aforementioned 
date,  raised  C.  Hendersoni,  but  whether  it  was  an 
artificially  produced  or  c-hance  hybrid  I  am  unable 
to  sav. 


The  next  person  to  take  up  hybridisation  was 
my  father,  who,  in  185S,  raise(l  the  still  popular  C. 
Jaokmanni,  which  he  followed  up  with  many  other 
varieties  still  in  cultivation  up  to  1877.  We  are 
also  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Noble,  Messrs.  Cripps 
and  Son,  M.  Simon  Louis,  M.  Lemoine,  and  many 
others  for  several  fine  forms,  though  from  1877  to 
1894  successful  h.vbridisation  appears  to  have  been 
almost  at  a  standstill.  This,  I  believe,  was  due  to 
two  causes — firstlj',  the  want  of  using  fresh  blood  : 
secondly,  to  the  insidious  "dying  ott"  with  which 
the  Clematis  has  been  att'ected  for  so  long,  render- 
ing hybridisation  not  only  disappointing  but  almost 
u.seless. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to  now  inform 
you,  after  several  years'  close  stud}'  and  experi- 
ments, that  I  have  been  able  to  a  great  extent  to 
avert  this  calamity,  the  losses  at  Woking  being 
now  comparatively  small,  and  these  it  would  be 
obviously  unfair  to  attribute  entirely  to  the  so- 
called  "dying  off."  I  have  noted  from  time  to 
time  the  different  opinions  that  have  been  given  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  "dying  off',"  .some  persons 
believing  it  to  be  caused  by  injury  from  frost,  some 
attributing  it  to  too  much  nourishment,  water,  and 
heat ;  some  considering  it  to  be  brought  about  by 
the  bursting  of  the  cells  through  excessive  moisture, 
whilst  others  think  it  is  caused  by  eelworms  or 
fungus,  and  also  to  grafting.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  frost  is  the  cause  of  some  deatlis,  and  too 
mucli  water  and  bad  drainage  to  others,  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  them  that  either  of  these  is  the 
sole  cause  of  all  the  losses.  My  experience  is  that 
the  plants  mostly  succumb  during  the  summer 
months  when  the  ground  is  driest  and  the  sun  has 
most  power,  and  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  I 
could  not  detect  any  sign  of  the  plants  having  had 
too  much  nourishment  or  water,  or  that  the 
drainage  was  bad. 

With  regard  to  insects  and  fungus,  I  have  often 
noticed  them  in  the  decayed  part  some  daj's  after 
the  branch  failed,  but  not  in  the  first  stage.  I 
have  also  seen  eelworms  in  knobs  formed  on  the 
roots,  more  especially  of  the  common  C.  viticella, 
but  I  have  never  seen  this  species  go  oft'  in  the  same 
way  as  the  hj'brids,  so  I  cannot  attribute  the  cause 
to  them,  though  the}'  are  no  doubt  very  injurious 
to  the  plant. 

I  have  frequently  examined  the  roots  of  the 
hybrids  which  have  died  down,  and  in  most  cases 
they  appeared  perfectly  clean  and  healthy,  the 
decay  having  started  at  or  above  the  graft,  and  the 
plant  has  often  shot  up  again  from  the  base,  some- 
times only  to  die  down  once  more.  Grafting  also 
cainiot  be  put  down  as  the  direct  reason,  as  plants 
on  their  own  roots  go  oft'  in  the  same  manner. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  C.  Vitalba,  which 
is  so  generally  used  as  a  stock,  is  entirely  suitable 
for  some  of  the  large  flowering  hybrids.  The  roots 
differ  from  those  of  the  latter,  being  of  a  hard  wiry 
character,  the  hybrids  appearing,  after  tliey  have 
had  sufficient  time  to  get  established  on  their  own 
roots,  to  ignore  the  stock,  which  eventually 
decays. 

Reverting  again  to  the  "  dying  ofif,"  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  loss  of  constitution 
through  over-propagation,  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  great  popularity  of,  and  consequent 
demand  for,  the  hj'brids,  and,  being  of  a  soft 
succulent  nature,  have  responded  onlj-  too  freely  to 
the  treatment.  My  other  reasons  for  coming  to 
that  conclusion  are,  as  already  mentioned,  that 
the  plants  mostlj'  go  oft'  on  the  hot  bright  davs  of 
summer,  and  in  many  cases  after  having  made 
several  feet  of  growth,  and  are  forming  the  flower 
buds,  which  seems  to  me  to  imply  that  they  are 
wanting  in  vital  power,  and  are  unable  to  "witli- 
stand  the  extra  call  upon  their  strength  and  the 
extreme  heat.  If  it  is  not  loss  of  constitution  whj- 
was  the  "dying  oft"  not  noticed  twentj'-five  years 
ago,  and  wlij'  has  it  increased  of  recent  years,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  on  the  Continent,  and  how 
is  it  we  do  not  see  the  rampant  robust  growths  of 
foi'mer  years  ?  Again,  it  seems  strange  that  whilst 
the  large  hybrids  have  been  so  badly  affei-ted,  I  have 
never  seen  C.  montana,  C.  flammula,  C.  viticella, 
or  C.  Vitalba  collapse  in  the  same  manner,  unless 
my  contention  is  correct  that  over-propagation  is 
the  cause.     I  might  also  mention  that  I  have  not 
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yet  seen  signs  of  the  dying  off  amongst  the  new 
hybrids  from  C.  cocuiiiea. 

As  a  decorative  plant  the  Clematis  is  almost 
unequalled.  Few  climbers  can  surpass  it  for 
covering  a  wall  or  porch  of  a  house,  or  training 
over  trellis  work,  commencing  with  C.  montana 
early  in  May,  and  followed  throughout  the  sunnner 
and  autunni  by  tlie  large  hybrids  of  the  patens, 
florida,  lanuginosa,  viticella,  and  Jackmanni  types. 
To  these  must  be  now  included  tlie  new  coccinea 
hybrids  C.  Countess  of  Onslow,  C.  Duchess  of 
Albany,  C.  Ducliess  of  York,  C.  (^race  Darling,  and 
C.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  which,  with  those  of  the 
last  type,  remain  in  bloom  till  frost  comes. 

The  Clematis  is  also  at  home  planted  out  or 
grown  in  pots,  in  the  conservator}',  cool  green- 
house, or  glass  corridor,  if  the  situation  is  not  too 
shady  or  confined.  Those  of  the  patens  or  florida 
types  are  often  more  appreciated  in  these  positions 
than  when  grown  out  of  doors,  coming  into  bloom 
as  they  do  at  a  time  wlicn  tiowers  are  somewhat 
scarce,  througli  escaping  the  May  frosts  which 
sometimes  spoil  those  growing  outside.  Rauililing 
u|)  pillars  and  poles,  over  rooter}'  oi'  rockwork, 
they  are  alike  elegant,  and  when  bedded  out 
produce  a  most  gorgeous  effect  ;  but  when  this  is 
done  it  is  desirable  that  those  of  the  viticella  and 
.Jackmanni  tyiJes  should  be  selected  on  account  of 
their  profuse  blooming  properties.  Some  of  tiic 
smaller  flowered  species,  such  as  C.  flanmiula,  C. 
graveolens,  C.  montana,  C.  Vitalba,  or  C.  viticella 
are  also  quite  in  keeping  with  wild  scenery  n-hen 
scrambling  ox'er  ruins,  arbours,  tree  stumps,  banks, 
hedges,  and  bushes,  whilst  several  of  the  herbaceous 
and  sub-shrubby  species  and  \'arieties  are  worthy 
of  a  place  in  any  herbaceous  or  mixed  border. — 
(Bead  liefore  the  HoHicnItnrtil  Chih  }iy  Mr.  A.  G. 

J.XCKMAN.) 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


H ETHER   a  garden   of    Roses,  or 
a    Rose    garden,    or    plenty     of 


A    GARDEN     OF    ROSES. 

W  J 

%    /  %    /        garden    Roses   be    asked    for    or 
%/     \f  suggested     in    the     above     title 

y         Y  matters   little.     What   everyone 

who  loves  Roses — and  who  does 
not  ? — realises  is  that  there  are  myriads  of  beautiful 
\'arieties  outside  of  tlie  favoured  fat  kine  of  the 
exhibition  grower — varieties  neither  Tea  nor  H.P., 
and  giving  flowers  which  would  not  gain  a  prize  in 
an  ordinary  show-box  under  any  conditions,  that 
are  yet  wondrously  beautiful  grown  freely  and 
comparatively  unrestricted  in  gardens,  and  which 
furnish  flowers  for  cutting  also  in  wondrous  aliun- 
danee.  A  recent  considerable  tour  througli  villages 
in  Surrey  has  greatly  helped,  were  such  needed,  to 
impress  me  with  the  exceeding  beauty  furnished 
by  informally-grown  Roses.  I  have  seen  them 
trailing  over  liouse  and  cottage  fronts,  over  porches 
and  arbours,  running  up  and  forming  festoons  in 
otherwise  naked  trees,  sliowing  huge  bushes  here, 
practically  hedges  there,  and  in  every  direction, 
no  matter  how  grown,  gloriouslj-  maintaining  the 
Rose's  reputation  as  the  queen  of  garden  flowers. 
But  I  shall  be  told,  doubtless,  that  the  National 
Rose  Society,  and  many  other  societies  that  have 
Rose  shows,  do  largely'  encourage  the  growth  of  these 
garden  Roses  by  ottering  prizes  for  them  in  bunches 
and  in  variety.  That  is  so,  and,  even  if  these 
societies  did  not,  we  should  see  at  the  Diill  Hall 
shows  how  much  Rose  traders  exhibit  them,  and  in 
bunches  as  stated,  showing  many  varieties  with 
which  the  Rose-loving  public  is  not  familiar — all 
that  is  manifest  and  merits  the  fullest  appreciation. 
But  can  anyone  sa}'  that  jiresenting  the  floivers  of 
these  many  charming  varieties  in  bunches — nearly 
always  hard,  solid  bunches — is  the  fittest  method 
of  presenting  them  to  public  notice  ?  How  or  in 
what  way  does  a  solid  bnncli  of  flowers  show  the 
habit  of  growth  of  the  bush  or  plant  from  which 
it  is  cut?  To  do  so  much  may  be  impossible,  but 
has  anyone  ever  tried  to  exhibit  Roses  in  a  cut 
state  at  shows  all  the  same,  enabling  the  plant's 
habit   and   character  to  be  manifested  ?     But  very 


recently  there  were  huge  collections  of  these 
Roses  in  almost  infinite  variety  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
but  all  set  up  in  the  same  way ;  all  in  close, 
compact  bunches.  What  did  such  exhibits  teach  the 
visitor?  Practically  nothing.  Certainly,  they 
enabled  anyone  to  see  that  there  were  numerous 
varieties  in  trade  of  which  they  might  not  have 
previous  knowledge,  but  that  was  all.  Possibly 
Rose  growers  maj-  say,  What  more  can  we  do  at 
shows?  If  visitors  to  them  will  come  to  our 
nurseries  and  see  the  plants,  they  will  get  all 
needful  information.  But,  taking  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  as  the  prime  promoter  of  these 
Rose  shows  in  the  Metropolis,  does  not  some 
responsibility  rest  upon  that  bodj-  in  relation  to 
the  provision  of  a  national  Rose  garden  where  its 
Fellows,  and  all  the  world  if  it  chooses,  can  see 
garden  Roses  growing  under  natural  conditions  and 
in  rich  luxuriance  ?  But  the  council  of  that  society 
may  sa}-  probably  in  reply  to  such  a  criticism, 
that  if  the  Fellows  will  but  sanction  the  purchase 
of  the  Linipsfield  site  of  fifty  acres  of  ground  for  a 
national  horticultural  garden,  we  can  have  there, 
on  some  of  the  finest  Rose  soil  in  the  kingdom,  a 
glorious  Rose  garden,  where  every  variety  worthy 
of  cultivation  can  be  grown,  and.'grown"to  display 
those  natural   characteristics   in  "the    Rose^'^which 


are  myriads  of  pinks,  flesh-tinted,  reds,  crimsons, 
and  so  many  of  almost  indescribable  shades,  whilst 
the  Polyantha  forms  appeal  to  our  love  for  little 
things  when  allied  to  beauty  and  abundance.  Truly, 
we  ma}'  well  urge  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  establish  a  national  Rose  garden.  A.  D. 

SINGLE    ROSE    UNA. 

This  i.s  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  recent  new 
Rose.s,  and  we  are  pleased  to  show  a  long  line 
of  it  in  full  beauty  in  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons' 
nur-sery  at  Cheshunt.  It  is  a  cross  between  the 
Dog  Rose  and  a  Tea  variety,  the  flowers  are 
creamy  white,  and  buds  of  quite  a  clear  yellow. 
In  growth  it  reminds  one  of  the  hedge  Rose, 
and  is  a  flower  that  is  sure  to  be  in  request 
when  distributed.  The  love  for  garden  Roses 
of  great  beauty  and  distinctness  is  deepening, 
and  when  such  exquisite  kinds  as  this  are 
raised  their  popularity  will  greatly  increase. 


ROSA    WICHURIANA    AND    HYBRIDS. 

Many  could  foresee  that  hybridists  would  soon 
avail  themselves  of  this  beautiful  trailing  Rose 
as   a  means  of  obtaining  a   new   race,   Ijut  it  was 
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Constitute,  so  far  as  habits  are  concei'ned,  one  of 
its  great  charms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
but  that  during  the  Rose  season  Rose  lovers  would 
prefer  to  visit  the  society's  national  Rose  garden 
wlierein  to  note  varieties  found  tor  their  respective 
purposes,  most  worthy  of  admiration,  rather  than 
to  visit  nurseries,  where  a  visit  almost  of  necessity 
entails  an  order.  What  wonderful  variety  there 
is  in  the  Rose  in  form  and  colour.  There  may 
seem  to  be  great  variety  in  the  H.P.'s  and  Teas 
fattened  for  the  show-board  and  hailed  with  so 
much  exultation  at  exhibitions,  but  these  have 
few  of  those  remarkablj'  diverse  features  that  are 
found  in  the  almost  endless  variety  in  garden 
Roses.  We  talk  of  yellow  Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas, 
but  what  yellow  Rose  so  called  can  compare  with 
the  brilliant,  almost  orange-yellow,  of  the  Double 
Austrian  or  Harrisoni  Briars.  How  much  do  these 
and  the  single  yellows  and  copper  Austrians  merit 
culture  in  gardens  because  no  other  Roses  give 
such  glorious  hues  ?  What  intensely  rich  coloui'ing 
is  found  in  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar  and  in  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  ;  what  lovely  whites  in 
Blanche  Double  de  Coubert  and  Paul's  Single 
W'hite ;  what  charming  tints  do  the  Penzance 
Briars  give  ;  what  apricots  in  W.  A.  Richardson, 
rideal,  (Justave  Regis,  and  many  others?     There 


reserved  for  Mr.  W.  A.  Manda,  of  .South  Orauge, 
New  .Jersey,  and  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson,  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  to  give  us  the  Roses,  a 
consideration  of  which  is  the  object  of  these  few 
notes.  The  two  gentlemen  named  were  unanimous 
in  their  desire  to  produce  a  very  hardy  race,  so 
essential  in  an  American  winter,  and  I  believe 
the}'  are  both  well  satisfied  that  this  object  has 
been  gained. 

Mr.  Manda  has  tried  these  Roses  in  all  ways,  on 
the  dry  hill  sides,  in  shade,  their  roots  almost 
exposed  in  winter,  and  has  met  with  much 
encouragement  from  the  way  they  have  withstood 
these  tests.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  sonic  of 
them  retain  their  foliage  through  the  winter.  I 
am  not  quite  satisfied  upon  this  matter,  but  they 
undoubtedly  do  hold  their  leaves  to  a  much  later 
period  than  any  other  climbing  Roses  we  possess. 

A  fear  was  expressed  at  the  Salisbury  conference 
that  these  Wichuriana  Roses  would  not  prove  the 
great  actpiisition  the}'  undoubtedly  arc,  but  the 
only  fault  I  could  hear  against  them  was  that  when 
used  as  trailers  weeds  would  choke  them.  As  well 
might  we  discard  many  of  the  lovely  Alpines  for 
the  same  reason.  But  it  is  not  chiefly  as  trailers 
that  I  commend  these  Roses.  They  make  the 
most  delightful  hedges  imaginable,  and  as  pillars 
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Ihey  are  e.xtremely  graceful.  For  pot  culture  they 
must  be  in  much  request.  Those  who  saw  the  fine 
example  of  .Jersey  Beauty  at  the  Temple  show 
and  Pink  Roamer  at  the  Drill  Hall  recently  will 
readily  admit  that  for  gracefulness  tliey  are  un- 
rivalled. Pink  Reamer  had  long  growths  fully 
8  feet  in  height ;  they  then  were  allowed  to  droop 
over  and  almost  reached  the  ground  again  in  lovely 
wavy  shoots  all  bespangled  with  the  prettj'  pink 
flowers  that  possess  such  a  distinct  white  eye,  which 
gives  the  bloom  quite  a  Cineraria-like  appearance. 

If  they  will  make  such  a  growth  in  a  pot  what 
would  they  do  planted  upon  mounds,  rockeries, 
rustic  bridges,  the  hanks  of  lakes,  &c.  ?  But  it  ma}' 
be  asked  have  we  not  already  abundant  Roses  for 
this  purpo.se,  Felicite-Perpetue,  Bennett's  Seedling, 
Rugosa,  Flora,  Virginian  Rambler,  Dundee 
Rambler,  and  others?  I  admit  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  beautiful  they  eive  just  now.  Indeed, 
save  for  the  glossy  foliage,  I  question  if  such  of 
the  Wichurianas  as  Manda's  Triumph,  .South  Orange 
Perfection,  May  (^ueen,  and  Universal  Favourite 
are  acquisitions  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  the  varieties  described  below  are,  in  ni}' 
opinion,  real  gems,  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
collection. 

Rose  Hedges. 
In  even  the  most  modest  garden  hedges  are 
wanted.  Why  use  the  evil  smelling  Privet  when 
one  can  have  beautiful  Roses  ?  A  sjilendid  wall  of 
foliage  and  blossom  can  be  had  in  two  years  by 
trenching  a  piece  of  land,  erecting  a  rustic  fence 
about  5  feet  higli,  planting  the  Wichuriana 
hybrids  on  one  side  and  allowing  them  to  tumble 
over  the  other.  They  will  soon  reach  the  ground 
again  and  be  a  glorious  mass  of  blossom  on  both 
sides.  By  planting  fairly  close,  say  15  inches  apart, 
a  perfect  thicket  is  obtained,  which  is  as  much  a 
shelter  for  half  hardy  plants  as  any  wall  could  be. 
I  hear  Mr.  Manda  has  a  variety  not  yet  in  com- 
merce that  will  eclipse  the  others,  having  full 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour,  the  variety 
being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  R.  wichuriana 
and  the  H.  T.  Meteor.  Mr.  Manda  has  chiefly 
employed  forcing  Ro.oes  as  pollen  parents,  such  as 
Perle  des  Jardins,  American  Beaut}',  and  Mme. 
'Hoste  ;  Mr.  Dawson,  on  the  other  hand,  has  u.sed 
R.  rugosa,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  others.  The 
charming  seedling  at  Kew,  a  cross  between  R. 
wichuriana  and  R.  rugosa  e.xhibits  the  characters 
of  both  parents  in  a  mai'ked  degree.  It  must 
become  a  favourite. 

The  following  kinds,  placed  in  order  of  merit,  I 
can  highly  recommend  :  — 

Jer-sey  Be.4UTV 
(R.  wichuriana  x  Perle  des  Jardins)  will  be 
wanted  in  every  garden  where  a  dozen  climbers 
can  be  grown.  Its  lovely  and  distinct  foliage 
alone,  glistening  as  though  varnished,  commends 
it,  but  it  has  also  a  single  creamy  white  flower, 
equal  in  beauty  to  the  Cherokee  Rose,  with 
showy  stamens  and  the  most  exquisite  pale  yellow 
buds. 

Evergreen  Gem 
(R.  wichuriana  x  Mme.  Hoste)  has  flowers  not 
imlike  Alister  Stella  Gray.  It  is  a  charming  kind, 
with  Banksian-like  foliage,  pretty  as  a  conservatory 
pillar  Rose,  or  in  any  form.  Of  course  it  cannot 
approach  Claire  .Jacquier  in  profusion  or  in  its 
noble  corymbs  of  blossom,  but  for  graceful  growth 
it  will  hold  its  own. 

Pink  Roamer 
is  the  next   most  useful.       For  airy   lightness   in 
growth  and  showiness  it  will  be  a  welcome  addition. 

Ruby  Queen 
seems  to  be  a  distinct  departure.  It  possesses  the 
trailing  habit,  but  has  thicker  growths.  I  should 
say  it  will  become  as  general  a  favourite  as  Long- 
worth  Rambler  is  among  the  hybrid  climbers.  In 
the  half  open  flowers  the  exquisite  shading  from 
brilliant  carmine  to  white  is  beautiful.  Its  flowers 
are  fairly  double. 

Gardenia 
(R.  wichuriana  x  Perle  des  Jardins)  is  a  pretty 
double  flower  of  a  creamy  yellow  coloui-.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  will  be  a  very  great  acquisition  unless 
it  proves  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  Its  flowers  are 
produced  singly,  not  in  clusters  as  the  others. 


In  conclusion  I  would  advise  anyone  to  train  the 
type  R.  wichuriana  over  a  pillar.  When  about 
7  feet  high  or  less  it  will  be  found  that  several 
growths  are  trailing  upon  the  ground,  thus  serving 
a  douljle  purpose.  It  seems  rather  remarkable  that 
the  type  should  flower  somewhat  later  than  its 
hybrids.  Philomel. 


NOTES  FROM  A  COUNTY  DOWN 

GARDEN. 

G.iRDENiNG,  to  be  advantageous  from  a  health 
point  of  view,  must  be  done  in  moderation. 
Exercise,  without  undue  fatigue,  should  be  the 
motto  for  those  who  are  engaged  during  the  day 
in  other  callings. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  some  strong  Geum 
seedlings  which  I  transferred  into  a  small  box 
previous  to  planting  out.  These  are  doing  well 
now.  Our  Gooseberries,  Whinham's  Industry, 
have  given  a  very  fine  crop  this  season,  and  are 
practically  free  from  caterpillars ;  there  is,  however, 
a  little  red  fungus,  which  is  best  pulled  off'  and 
burnt.  It  appears  occasionally  on  the  berries  and 
leaves.  The  large  Black  Currants  which  we  moved 
from  another  garden  are  failures,  and  we  shall  root 
them  out  this  autumn  and  commence  with  new 
bushes.  They  are  infested  with  the  small  mite, 
phytoptis,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rid  old 
trees  of  this  pest.  In  this  disease  the  buds  swell, 
but  little  or  no  growth  follows,  and  soon  the  whole 
plantation  gets  infested.  Kainit  is  not  a  very 
desirable  fertiliser  in  a  garden,  as  there  is  much 
common  salt  in  it.  I  trace  the  destruction  of  a 
number  of  seedlings  to  its  potent  influence.  Our 
Mountain  Ash  is  full  of  bloom,  and  a  new  tree  of 
King  of  the  Pippins  is  full  of  fruit.  I  got  an  Oak 
Fern  (Polypodium  dryopteris)  at  the  price  of  4d., 
and  think  this  is  good  value,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Ireland.  In  June  I  planted  three  white  Brooms 
(Sarothamnus  scoparius),  also  a  seedling  Berberis, 
as  well  as  several  cuttings  of  the  yellow  Alyssum. 
These  are  all  making  good  progress.  1  also  planted 
out  my  Champagne  Rhubarb  seedlings  and  pricked 
off'  some  red  alpine  Strawberries,  which  I  hope  to 
have  fruit  from  next  season  ;  these  are  getting  quite 
l)ushy  plants.  I  received  an  Eucalyptus  tree  in  a 
pot  and  planted  it  near  a  spring  in  the  garden  ; 
they  grow  best  in  damp  situations. 

We  sometimes  wander  outside  the  garden 
precincts  and  collect  a  few  wild  flowers  for  our 
rock  garden.  Some  of  these  we  use,  and  discard 
others.  We  picked  up  in  one  ramble  Ragged 
Robin  (Lychnis  Flos-cuculi),  yellow  Iris  (Iris 
pseudacfirus).  Procumbent  Pearlwort  (Sagina 
procumbens).  Meadow  'Vetchling  (Lathyrus  pra- 
tensis).  Common  Bugle  (Ajuga  reptans),  Orchis 
maculata,  Milkwort  (Popygala  vulgaris),  and 
Wood  Loose-strife.  We  also  got  some  seedling 
Laburnums,  which  I  planted  out.  We  pegged  down 
some  Strawberry  runners  for  a  new  plantation  ; 
these  are  principally  Royal  Sovereign,  as  they  are 
the  best  early  all-round  Strawberries.  Monarch 
for  main  crop  is  splendid.  The  Ivy-leaved  Toad- 
flax (Linaria  cymbalaria)  is  growing  beautifully  on 
some  walls  in  this  district,  and  I  am  securing  some 
for  planting  in  a  crevice. 

VVe  gathered  a  number  of  early  Orchises  (Orchis 
mascula)  as  well  as  the  Wood  Loose-strife  or  yellow 
Pimpernel  (Lysimachia  nemorum),  and  broad- 
leaved  Garlic  or  Ramsons  (Allium  ursinum)  for  our 
rock  garden.  The  Iberis  family,  I.  jucunda,  I. 
corifolia,  and  I.  Tom  Thumb  are  doing  very  nicely. 
I  liave  lost  a  Geum — someone  most  likely  has  dug 
it  up  for  a  weed  ;  this  is  one  of  the  trials  of  an 
amateur  gardener. 

I  intend  adding  several  purple  Plums  (Prunus 
Pissardi),  also  several  golden  Elders  and  shrubby 
Spirteas  to  the  back  of  our  herbaceous  border.  The 
coloured  Maples  about  here  are  very  handsome 
this  year,  and  their  distribution  over  the  country 
should  be  encouraged.  I  intend  planting  some 
Scotch  Firs  on  the  east  of  our  villa,  as  they  form  a 
very  effective  feature  in  landscape  gardening. 

We  have  the  following  somewhat  choice  plants 
in  our  rock  garden — the  colours  are  pink,  dark 
blue,  yellow,  white  and  crimson,  and  tor  the 
descriptions    of    each,    one    who    does   not  see    the 


plants  must  be  referred  to  the  "  English  Flower 
(Jarden " — they  are  Armeria  laucheana,  Oxalis 
enneaphjUa,  Gentiana  verna.  Salvia  argentea, 
Iberis  jucunda,  Arenaria  montana,  Morisia 
hypogiea,  Othonna  cheirifolia,  Phacelia  campanu- 
laria,  and  Aubrietia  Leichtlini. 

I  planted  some  time  ago  about  a  dozen  cuttings  of 
each  of  the  Daphnes  Mezereum  and  D.  M.  allmm, 
and  I  put  these  in  a  shady  corner  and  took  no 
under  leaves  off',  and  hope  to  raise  a  stock  Iriy  this 
means.  They  seem  to  be  doing  well.  The  pink 
and  white  flowers  of  these  varieties  are  very  fine  in 
early  spring.  The  Daphnes  are  interesting  to 
mythologists,  being  called  after  the  nymph  of  that 
name  in  the  fable. 

We  are  just  completing  a  walk  of  ashes,  which 
make  a  splendid  path  if  the  foundation  is  properly 
prepared.  The  proper  way  to  do  it  is  to  dig  out 
the  walk  for  9  inches,  fill  up  with  coarse  stones 
placed  on  edge  for  drainage,  then  add  finer  stones, 
and  gradually  cover  over  with  fine  ashes,  which 
must  be  well  rolled  in.  Rhubarb  is  now  almost 
over,  except  for  wine  making.  We  find  Hawkes's 
Champagne  with  its  red  stalks  much  tlie  sweetest. 
Victoria  is  good  enough  in  commerce,  and  suits 
the  market  grower  best,  but  there  is  a  new  variety 
which  is  considered  earliest  and  best  of  all,  but  I 
understand  the  roots  are  not  for  sale  yet.  It  is 
called  Daw's  Champion.  Johnston's  St.  Martin  or 
Liinia-us  is  a  useful  first  early  sort.  Every  small 
garden  should  have  three  or  four  crowns. 

Walter  Smyth. 

Faunmon,  Counly  Down,  Ireland. 
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EUPHORBIAS. 

.ANY  of  us  are  likely  to  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Ewbank  for  in- 
troducing in  sucli  an  attractive 
way  the  Euphorbia,  figured  in  The 
Garden  of  .June  Iti.  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  having  seen  E.  Wulfeni, 
but  shall  hope  to  have  that  pleasure  before  long. 
I  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Ewbank's  renurrks 
about  the  colour  of  this  and  other  Euphorbias 
make  it  worth  while  to  draw  some  attention  to  this 
subject  of  the  colouring  of  several  of  the  Euphorbias 
with  a  view  to  their  being  more  largely  taken  notice 
of  in  our  gardens.  The  yellowish-green,  or 
"greenish-yellow,''  if  this  is  preferred,  of  the 
flowers  requires  to  be  seen  in  the  open  air  and  in 
full  sun  to  be  properly  appreciated.  Cut  the 
flowers  and  take  rhem  into  the  house  and  the 
green  becomes  too  strong  for  the  yellow,  and  the}' 
look  unattractive  compared  with  what  they  are  in 
the  sun.  Euphorbia  Cyparissias  is  a  good  example. 
Many  who  only  see  this  on  a  dull  day  or  after 
sundown  think  this  unattractive,  or  only  pretty 
because  of  its  light  haljit,  and  are  not  disposed  to 
condone  its  fault  of  running  at  the  roots  and 
spreading  thus  rather  quickly.  Seen,  however,  in 
bright  sun,  the  change  is  most  surprising,  and 
the  colouring  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Recently 
I  was  more  struck  by  this  than  ever  before. 
I  have  a  large  plant  on  a  rockery  in  front  of  ni}- 
house,  and  towards  sunset  the  declining  sun  placed 
a  large  part  of  the  garden  in  the  shade  caused  b}- 
the  house.  The  shade  line  was  just  a  little  in  front 
of  the  Euphorbia,  and  the  sun  shone  full  upon  the 
plant,  which  seemed  to  have  its  charms  immensely 
heightened.  It  is  not  always  that  one  can  see  tliis 
or  other  Euphorbias  of  similar  colour  under  sucli 
conditions,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  tliat  if 
they  are  planted  where  they  will  get  the  sun  in 
such  a  way  that  the  best  effects  may  be  obtained. 
Camethorn,  hy  Dumfries,  X.B.  S.  Arnott. 

LATHYRUS    (PERENNIAL    PEA). 

Few  hardy  plants  possess  a  greater  |)resent  and 
old-time  popularity  than  the  forms  of  tlie 
so-called  Everlasting  or  Perennial  Pea.  This  is 
so  even  from  the  general  standpoint  of  hardy 
things.  It  exists  in  a  still  greater  degree 
among  the  climbing  section  <if  hardy  subiects, 
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tor  none  are  more  easily  managed,  none  are 
more  free-flowering  or  of  greater  hardihood, 
and  none  more  serviceable  in  a  cut  state  than 
these  elegant  climbing  or.  trailing  plants.  I 
give  the  two-fold  phrase  climbing  or  trailing  in 
this  case  purposely,  having  well  proved  their 
value  in  both.  That  there  is  room  for  a  still 
mora  iilentiful  .supiily  of  good  perennial  climb- 
ing plants  of  a  free-tlowering  nature  may  be 
stated  without  argument,  though  if  any  argu- 
ment were  needed  it  may  certainly  be  found  in 
the  recent  anxiety  to  pos.sess  that  tine  climbing 
jilant  Polygonum  balclschuanicum,  which  is  .so 
good  and  free  and  distinct.  At  present,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  matter  of  some  ditticulty  in 
increasing  this  last-named  plant,  a  ditticulty 
happily  not  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  Perennial 
I'ea.  These  are  all  free  seeders,  and  though 
some  variations  may  occur,  and  some  of  these 
may  ]irove  inferior  varieties,  there  is  just  the 
.-^ame  hope  of  obtaining  a  better  form  by  con- 
tinued exjieriment  in  the  same  direction. 
Indeed,  1  believe  one  notable  instance  of  an 
improved  white  kind  does  already  exist,  though 
1  am  not  sure  that  the  plant  is  in  commercial 
hands.  In  this  case  the  improvement  is  two- 
fold, I  believe,  and  is  best  seen  in  the  increased 
size  of  the  white  flowers,  and  also  in  a  far 
greater  number  of  blossoms  on  the  individual 
peduncles.  Without  doubt  such  a  jilant  would 
be  of  the  utmost  value  to  our  gardens,  and  the 
sooner  these  latter  are  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  such  a  one  so  much  the  better.  Meanwhile 
we  may  still  grow  the  old  white  for  all  it  is 
worth,  and  no  plant  will  better  repay  attention, 
and  this  also  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Of  the 
suitability  of  the  plant  to  a  variety  of  positions 
I  may  mention  one  instance  which — I  believe  I 
have  given  previously  in  i)ast  issues  of  The 
G.\RDES — of  the  plant  growing  almost  wild 
on  a  dry  railway  bank,  having  an  angle  of 
40'  to  45°.  The  small  plants  were  put  out 
many  year.s  since  by  a  station-master  very 
fond  of  gardening,  and  his  forethought  to 
plant  more  freely  on  the  higher  slopes  was 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  passenger  public 
[lassing  into  his  station.  For  several  years  the 
jilants  were  quite  a  picture,  when  little  atten- 
tions as  to  clearing  and  the  like  were  made  in 
due  time.  During  the  last  year  or  two  a  change 
has  come  :  the  old  station-master  died  quite 
suddenly,  and  his  successor  has  not  the  same 
taste  for  gardening.  Yet  the  roots  are  there 
still  and  the  flowers  are  noticeable,  but 
the  surrounding  growth  is  this  year  more 
abundant,  and  the  ettect  not  nearly  so  good  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Two  years'  great  heat 
and  drought  were  not  favourable  to  the  plants, 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  roots 
are  growing  in  little  better  than  a  .stratum  of 
gravel,  has  not  conduced  to  so  much  success  as 
formerly.  Still,  there  is  enough  of  flowering  to 
prove  beyond  doubt  the  value  of  these  plants 
for  a  very  dry  position  and  for  poor  soil.  In 
this  case  the  growth  trails  down  the  embank- 
ment, and  there  is  no  reason  why  many  plants 
should  not  trail  similarly  from  the  upper 
jiortions  of  the  larger  rock  gardens  in  private 
places.  Indeed,  the  best  side  is  not  always  seen 
of  the  plant  when  tied  up  to  stakes,  and  in  any 
case  a  welcome  change  is  introduced  by  accord- 
ing tlie  plants  the  reverse  position. 

Not  only  is  the  plant  valued  in  private 
gardens,  it  is  equally  in  demand  for  trade 
purposes,  especially  as  a  market  cut  flower,  and 
in  out-of-the-way  positions,  where  not  many 
things  could  be  placed,  these  plants  flower  and 
yield  a  good  return. 

A  word  as  to  propagation  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Primarily  this  may  best  be  done  from 
seeds,  which  in  some  kinds  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  are  raised   with   com- 


parative ease  when 
sown  in  the  open 
ground.  Young  plants 
of  twelve  months  old 
transplant  quite 
readily,  and  in  dee]) 
soil  quickly  send  down 
roots  a  long  way. 
Seeds,  however,  are 
not  of  much  use  in  the 
event  of  any  specially 
good  or  distinct 
variety.  In  such  a  case 
cuttings  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  as  only 
cuttings  of  a  certain 
stamp  :n-e  of  any  ser 
vice  the  work  must  be 
done  as  (piickly  and 
carefully  as  po.ssible. 
The  time  for  this  is  in 
the  spring,  when  the 
young  growths  are 
first  pushing  from  the 
ba.se.  I  was  induced 
to  try  this  method 
many  years  ago  when 
the  old  white  form 
was  very  scarce,  and 
when  good  plants  sold 
at  half-a-crown  each. 
Luckily  some  few  old 
stools  existed,  and 
these  I  bared  of  soil, 
and  cleaned  the  crowns 
in  such  a  way  as  to 
pull  off  the  young 
.shoots  with  a  heel 
attached.  These  were 
inserted  in  sandy  soil 
in  pots  in  a  quite 
warm  frame,  and  in 
less  than  three  weeks 
every  cutting  with  a 
joint  or  heel  at  the 
base  had  rooted  splen- 
didly. The  failures— and  these  were  very 
few  —were  those  in  which  the  bract  joint  had 
been  imperfectly  released  from  the  parent 
plant.  Done  in  this  way  the  thing  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  At  the  same  time  a  certain 
watchfulness  is  necessary  so  that  no  two  or 
three  shoots  get  away  in  advance.  In  more 
recent  years  any  so  inclined  I  cut  off  near  the 
soil  again.  This  gave  me  a  few  more  cuttings 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  secured.     It  is. 


THE    TWO-FLO  WEKED    PEA    (L.iTHYKUS    GR.iNDIFLORCS. ) 


purple  flowers  ;  the  early  flowering  of  this  is  a 
most  commendaljle  item,  the  first  blooms 
apjiearing  in  ilay.  The  plant  is  less  robust 
than  the  L.  latifolius  kinds,  but  in  good  soil  it 
will  reach  a  height  of  3  feet,  and  make  a  capital 
show.  It  is  by  no  means  an  every-daj'  plant. 
L.  grandiflorus,  with  large  rosy  |iurple  flowers 
in  pairs,  is  very  showj',  and  L.  tuberosus  is  also 
worthy  of  mention.  Two  kinds  I  only  know 
by  name  are  L.  ochroleucus,  said  to  have  cream- 


however,  not  the  slightest  use  trying  to  make  i  coloured  flowers,  and  L.  Davidi,  with  yellowish- 
cuttings  of  the  annual  stem  growth,  of  which  I  white  blossoms,  the  latter  being  described  in 
have  seen  whole  frames  inserted  in  the  past.  '  "  The  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  as  "  a  tall. 
For  the  majority,  however,  the  seedlings  will  '  highly  glabrous  perennial  "  from  Japan  and 
have  the  greatest  attraction.  Propagation  by  '  North  China.  Such  colour  departures  as  these 
division  is  a  slow  and  indifferent  method,  very  |  indicate  should  prove  useful  additions  to  the 
uncertain  in  its  results,  and  often  good  plants  ;  list  of  these  plants,  if  by  a  trial  they  prove 


are  greatly  injured  in  the  attempt.  Those, 
however,  who  possess  the  jiaticnce  and  con- 
venience for  trying  the  cuttings  as  suggested, 
will  find  that  those  that  do  root  will  quickly 
make  plants,  while  the  percentage  of  those 
rooting  depends  entirely  on  how  they  are 
removed  from  the  stool.  The  good  perennial 
kinds  of  this  genus  are  by  no  means  numerous, 
yet  they  possess  distinctive  merits  of  their 
own,  and  all  are  valuable  as  garden  ornaments. 
The  best  known,  and  ])robably  the  most  ser- 
viceable of  all,  is  the  free-flowering  L.  latifolius 
and  its  variety  L.  1.  albus.  There  is  also  a  kind 
called  splendens,  a  variety  of  the  first-named, 
and  probably  nothing  more  than  a  well-coloured 
form  of  it.  L.  rotundifolius,  the  Persian 
Perennial  Pea,  has  rose-coloured  blossoms  and 
is  excellent  in  its  way.  Quite  a  valuable  and 
rather   dwarf  kind   is   L.   Sipthorpi  with  red 


hardy,  free-flowering,  and  otherwise  meritorious. 

E.  .J. 


THE    TXYO-FLOA^TIRED    PEA. 

(L.A.THYRUS    GR.\XDIFLORU.S.) 

It  is  usually  in  cottage  gardens  that  one  most 
often  .sees  this  fine  plant,  one  of  the  faithful 
and  long  enduring  things  that  comes  up  year 
after  year  and  demands  little  or  no  care  beyond 
a  few  sticks  of  branching  spray.  No  plant  is 
better  for  training  over  a  rough  bank  or  for 
adorning  a  low  wall  or  fence.  It  is  a  ]>lant 
for  every  garden.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  fine  old 
garden  flowers  are  not  seen  in  those  places 
given  over  to  things  often  expensive  and 
unsatisfactory  in  growth.  Many  plants  of 
extreme  beauty  are  neglected  for  kinds  diflS- 
cult  to  manage. 
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THE  TEN   BEST   TUFTED    PANSIES. 

Will  you  kindl}'  tell  me  in  The  Gakden  which 
are  the  ten  best  kinds  in  different  colours  of  tufted 
Pansies  tor  general  use  ?  They  ought  to  have  the 
following  qualities:  (1)  true  tufted  habit;  (2) 
most  profuse  and  continuous  bloomers  ;  (3)  selfs  ; 
(4)  general  good  constitution  and  easy  propagation. 
I  know  it  is  verj' difficult  to  answer  these  questions, 
as  there  are  so  many  kinds.  Personally  I  like  verj' 
much  :  Blue  Gown,  William  Niel,  and  Sylvia. 
But  there  is  John  Shires,  which  is  much  like  Blue 
Gown.  Which  is  the  better  of  these  two  ?  Or  for 
instance  Sylvia,  Ethel  Hancock,  Crofthouse, 
Jefifreyanum,  and  so  on.  I  cannot  grow  a  hundred 
sorts  ;  I  should  be  most  satisfied  growing  ten  of 
the  best  ones,  which  are  distinct. 

St..  Peterxhing.  R,4LPH  K.\TZER. 

Of  really  good  blue  sorts  there  is  but  a  limited 
number,  and  for  general  usefulness  in  masses  it 
wonld  be  impossible  to  find  a  better  plant  than 
Blue  Gown.  The  habit  is  quite  tutted  and  compact, 
and  when  not  overcrowded  in  the  beds  it  is  very 
free.  The  colom-  may  be  described  as  a  pale 
blue,  faintly  tinted,  hardly  perceptible,  mauve. 
The  stock  of  this  plant  maj-  be  increased,  and  no 


a  more  telling  yellow  tufted  Pansy  when  planted 
judiciously.  The  old  Ardwell  Gem  is  still  one  of 
the  best  for  the  garden.  It  has  been  described  as 
sulphur-yellow,  but  I  think  it  is  a  trifle  richer  and 
brighter.  The  flowers  stand  well  above  the  foliage. 
As  regards  habit  it  is  of  a  creeping  nature,  this 
procumbent  growth  quickly  covering  tlie  garden 
soil  with  a  carpet  of  green.  It  is  one  of  the  cailiest 
to  flower,  and  remains  in  excellent  condition 
after  many  others  are  past.  The  flowers  are  neatly 
pencilled.  Bullion  is  another  rich  yellow,  rather 
heavily  pencilled  early  in  the  season.  Its  appeai-- 
ance  gives  one  the  impression  that  its  constitution 
is  somewhat  fragile,  but  acquaintance  with  it  lias 
proved  this  to  be  erroneous.  For  an  early  as  well 
as  a  late  displa^y  it  cannot  be  beaten,  while  its 
tufted  habit  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  largely  used 
at  Regent's  Park,  which  is  a  standing  testimony  of 
its  wiry  constitution.     It  is  also  most  profuse. 

Of  white  sorts  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
number.  Sylvia  still  holds  good,  although  it  is  a 
creamy-white  flower,  and  well  represents  that 
particular  shade  of  colour.  The  flowers  are  rayless 
and  freely  developed  on  a  beautiful  habit  of  growth, 
and  the  plant  also  has  a  splendid  constitution.  A 
flower  of  pure  white,  and  rayless,  too,  is  Master- 


some  years.  The  flowers  are  neatly  shaped,  anil 
their  purplish-crimson  colour  is  most  effective. 
Its  habit  is  good  ;  it  is  also  free  flowering,  and  its 
constitution  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

I).    H.  Ckani:. 


AN    ARTIST'S    NOTE-BOOK. 

T  H  !•     NATIVE     W  1 1  I  T  E 
W.ATER    LILY. 

S( )  nmncrous  now  are  tlic  lovely  garden 
kinds  of  Water  Lilie.s,  hardy  exotics, 
and  varieties  derived  l)y  skilful  culti- 
vation, that  sometimes  we  are  inclined 
to  forget  the  White  Lily  of  our  native 
waters,  a  ])lant  much  too  good  to  be 
overlooked,  and  well  worthy  of  a  ]ilace  in  our 
gardens.  In  still  pools  and  quiet  river  bays 
and  back-waters  (for  no  Nymjihieas  like  fast 
rushing  streams)  it  is  good  to  see  the  great  white 
(Jhalices  floating,  or  standing  a  little  aljove  the 


WILD  WATER  LILY  ON   NORFOLK    DIKE.       (From  a  draviiiuj  hii  H.  G.  Moon.) 


quicker  method  than  that  of  constantly  dividing  it 
can  well  be  followed.  Another  very  fine  blue  is 
Dr.  Stuart's  King  of  the  Blues.  The  flowers  are 
rather  small,  but  their  colour  is  so  deep  and  yet 
bright,  with  a  rich  yellow  raj'less  eye,  that"  it 
stands  out  distinct  from  all  others.  It  has  the 
slight  disadvantage  of  coming  into  blossom  later 
than  most  others,  but  when  once  its  display  com- 
mences it  continues  right  on  through  the  ordinary 
flowering  season.  This  is  (juite  compact  in  habit, 
though  not  so  tufted  as  many  sent  out  by  the  same 
raiser.     Its  constitution  is  one  of  the  best. 

Of  yellow  sorts  there  is  an  abundant  supply,  but, 
unfortunately,  many  of  the  best  flowers  are 
developed  on  plants  of  undesirable  habit.  A  plant 
to  come  within  the  characteristics  defined  above  is 
Melampus,  a  deep  yellow  rayless  self,  and  very  free 
flowering  sort.  The  habit  is  tufted,  and  the  flowers 
are  developed  on  stout  erect  footstalks,  well  above 
the  foliage,  and  it  -Nyoiild  indeed  be  difficult  to  find 


piece.  This  is,  indeed,  most  refined,  and  the  plant 
is  very  free.  The  habit  is  dwarf  and  compact, 
much  more  so  than  the  majority  of  these  plants, 
and  the  constitution  is  good. 

A  colour  not  often  met  with  in  these  flowers  is 
that  of  Florizel.  This  is  another  of  Br.  Stuart's 
gems,  and  may  be  described  as  a  blush-lilac,  almost 
lavender  in  tact.  A  large  bed  of  this  sort  is  asight 
to  remember,  and  is  quite  unique.  The  habit  is 
perfect  and  typical  of  what  these  plants  should  be. 
It  is  easily  increased,  too. 

Councillor  W.  Waters  is  a  crimson-purple  flower 
of  a  telling  kind,  and  is  one  of  the  freest  sorts  in 
cultivation.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  being  a 
plant  of  robust  constitution,  and  is  a  very  continuous 
flowering  sort.  Its  habit  is  excellent.  Of  the 
rosy-crimson  shade  of  colour  there  is  one  plant  that 
I  have  noticed  stands  out  well  above  all  others  for 
the  brightness  of  its  displaj'.  This  is  a  varietj- 
named  Acme,   which  has  been  distributed  now  for 


surface  among  the  broad  floating  leaves  so  aptly 
named  in  American  s]ieech  the  "  pads "  of 
Water  Lilies.  This  grand  native  plant  is 
frequent  throughout  the  country,  and  also 
grows  and  flowers  freely  in  the  Norfolk  dikes, 
where  the  accompanying  drawling  was  made. 


CONVOLVULUS    (CALYSTEGIA ) 
SOLDANELLA. 

AlloNii  the  few  but  distinct  plants  that  con- 
stitutes the  flora  of  the  coast  sandhills  cue  of 
the  most  striking  is  the  Sea  ISind-Weed.  In  a 
ramble  among  these  curious  formations  of 
wind-blown  sea-.sand,  next  to  the  blue  Sea 
Holly,  this  handsome  Bind-Weed,  with  its 
large  pink  flowers,  is  one  of  the  ])lants  one 
think.s  of  as  most  characteristic,  although  it  is 
of  le.ss  frequent  occurrence  tlian  the  Eryngium 
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I'erhaiis  it  is  because  of  the  lesser  size  of  the 
more  familiar  pink  Convolvulus  of  our  corn- 
fields and  hedges  that  the  flowers  of  the  Sea 
P>ind  Weed  api)ear  so  lai-ge.  They  also  have  a 
kind  of  mysterious  look  because  little  or  no 
stalk  is  seen  i  the  stems  run  under  the  surface, 
and  oidy  the  rather  small  fleshy  leaves  and  the 
large  pink  flowers  rise  above  the  bleached  sand 
and  enjoy  the  full  power  of  the  blazing  sun, 
which  in  the  white  glare  of  the  sandhills 
seems  to  give  out  more  light  and  heat  than  in 
any  other  place. 


drape  trees.  Other  Ro.ses,  notably  (still  the  tinest  !  new,  till  the  last  to  the  liighest  perfection.  Mr. 
red,  red  Rose  we  have)  (xeneral  .Jacqueminot,  placed  i  Cant  had  no  objection  to  new  Roses,  quite  the 
in  commerce  by  Mr.  Cant  in  thousands  and  tens  contrary,  as  his  hosts  of  prize  honours  proved, 
of  thousands  ;  and  it  is  declared  with  truth  to-day  I  And  it  is  equally  to  his  credit  as  a  grower  and  his 
that  there  is  yet  more  Roses  and  money  in  this  honour  as  a  successful  exhibitor  that  some  of  his 
grand  old  Rose  than  in  any  otlier  red  Rose  in  the  old  Tea  and  other  favourite  Roses  were  seldom 
world.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  Mr.  absent  from  his  winning  .stands.  No  Rose  couhl  lie 
Cant's  opinion  whether  we  have  yet  a  Rose  to  too  old  or  too  new  for  his  purpose,  so  lou"  as  they 
match  General  .Jacqueminot  for  bloom,  colour,  fra-  were  the  freshest  in  colour,  the  most  delicate  in 
grancc,  constitution,  and  profit.  Another  of  Mr.  i  texture,  the  most  exquisite  in  form,  .nnd  tlie  fullest 
Cant's  favourite  Roses  in  these  earl^^  days  was  the    of  fragrance. 


THE  LATE  MR.  BENJAMIN 
REVETT  CANT. 

Tnori:it  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant's  licalth  liail  sutfercd  for 
some  years  past,  yet  his  linal  removal  from  us  will 
be  severely  felt  by  all  who  knew  him.  ICver  genial, 
he  seldom  failed  to  be  informing  and  eloquent  on 
Rose  growing  and  showing,  the  two  great  fea- 
tures and  forces  of  his  life.  Beyond  this  he  was 
chiefly  the  propagator  and  successful  distributor 
ot  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
finest  Roses  throughout  the  empire. 
So   early    as    the 


pink  .Jules  Margottin.  Only  growers  of  experi- 
ence of  the  most  cultured  character  could  have 
seized  upon  a  selection  of  such  sorts  that  still 
hold  their  own  against  all  opposition.  But  my 
point  is,  that  what  the  Roses  fifty  years  ago  were,  so 
were  propagation,  cultivation,  exhibition  in  perfect 
form  and  distribution,  in  perfect  health  and 
reasonable  prices.  Hence  Mr.  Cant  Ijecame  greater 
as  a  raiser  of  old  Roses  than  the  raiser  of  new 
seedlings.  The  man  was  fully  equipped  for  his 
work,  and  it  has  been  done  with  a  success  and 
approach  to  pcrfeclicn  that  no  one  could  have  antici- 
pated. True,  Mr.  Cant  might,  with  such  a  start 
as  Prince  Arthur,  have  raised  many  choice  new 
seedling  Roses,  but  surely  it  is  yet  higher  honour 
to    have    grown    all    the    finest    Roses,    old    and 


year  18.'>4  Mr.  Cant 
had  raised  and  dis- 
t  r  i  b  u  t  e  d  the 
popular  and  pretty 
seedling  crimson 
Rose  Prince 
.Arthur.  One  can 
liut  wonder  what 
the  effect  would 
have  been  on  Rose 
culture  had  this 
little  gem  tnrned 
Mr.  Cant's  atten- 
tion towards  the 
r.aising  of  new 
Boses  rather  tha)i 
the  growing  and 
showing  the  very 
liest  available  old 
ones  to  the  highest 
perfection.  I'o  the 
state  of  Rose  cul- 
ture some  fift_\' 
years  ago  the  cul- 
ture and  finish  of 
existing  Roses  were 
of  more  moment 
than  adding  to  their 
numbers.  Now 
there  are  room  and 
scope  enough  for 
developments  in 
both  directions. 
We  cannot  have  too 
many  new  Roses, 
lirighter,  more 
fragrant,  and  of 
greater  substance 
and  stability  than 
the  old  ones.  But 
some  fifty  years 
ago,  as  to-day,  a 
special  service  and 
duty-  was  demanded 
from  the  finest 
Roses  and  the  ablest 
rosarians,  old  and 
young.  .Such  Roses 
as  Gloire  ile  Dijon, 
that  rich,  warm 
mixture  of  brown 
and  bronze,  and 
steeped  in  frag- 
rance, began  to 
hold  the  fields, 
climb  church 
steeples,  overrun 
cottage  roofs, 
wreathe  farm  build- 
ings, clothe  bald 
walls,     climb     and 


Tlie  late  Mr.  Cant  was  a  colour  artist  as 
well  as  our  leading  grower  and  champion 
exhibitor  of  Roses.  How  far  the  latter  assisted 
him  to  win  his  unique  honours  it  is  difficult  to  sav, 
though  it  is  certain  that  his  high  "and  noble  ambi- 
tion was  to  place  every  Rose  in  the  stand,  so  as  not 
only  to  uphold  its  own  honour  and  beauty,  but 
spare  and  add  as  much  of  both  as  possible  to  enable 
and  enrich  the  quality  of  all  its  neighbours.  This 
cumulative  mood  of  piling  up  quality  in  everj'  Rose 
stand  could  hardly  fail  to  win  prizes  in  thousands. 

Mr.  Cant  will  never  be  forgotten  as  the  generous 
host  of  the  Colchester  Rose  feasts  or  luncheons.  It 
was  a  severe  test  to  expose  his  imrseries  to  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Rose  shows.  To  invite  the  rosarians 
of  Britain  to  go  and  see  his  Roses  with  the  cream 
of  them  all  at  Colchester  or  other  places,  north, 
south,  east,  or  west.  But  no  matter,  seemingly, 
how  many  prizes  he  might  have  won,  equally  good 
or  better  in  quantity  were  found  at  home.  And 
then  who  shall,  or  ever  can,  forget  the  feast  of  Rose 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,  and,  above  all,  the 
charm,  geniality,  and  tender  thonghtfulness  of  our 
departed  friend  ?  Every  Rose  grower  will  join  me  in 
wishing  for  the  bereaved  family  and  sons  a  continu- 
ance of  the  father's  honours  and  success. 

D.  T.  Ftsh. 
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THE   SEA*BIND-WEKD    (CONVOLVULUS    SOLDANELLA)    OX    THE    SEA    SHORE, 
(Fvom'jt  drawmrf  h]i  U.   0,   Monn,) 


DELPHINIUM     FORMOSUM. 

Ne.^rlv  half  a  century  ago  a  Larkspur,  new  to 
gardens,  was  introduced  from   the  district  of 

Armenia,  and  at 
once  became  popu- 
lar. It  was  called 
D.  formosum,  with 
large  flowers  of  a 
clear  bright  blue, 
and  a  long  spur 
(  ('   ..'  •        ^  turned   up   at   the 

■  -  '  end  ;   upper  petals 

white  inside,  lower 
petals  pale  blue, 
bearded  with 
yellow  ;  leaves 
digitate,  much  and 
deeply  incised.  In 
ten  years  it  was  in 
nearly  every  gar- 
den in  the  king- 
dom, as  it  come.s 
true  from  seed  and 
■iW*'  flowers    freely   the 

'""""  second     year.       It 

was  said  then  to 
make  quite  an 
epoch  in  hardy 
flower  gardening, 
and  it  became 
rather  difficult  to 
realise  how  a  gar- 
den would  look 
without  it.  The 
varieties  of  D. 
elatum  were  foi- 
the  time  neglected, 
and  the  excellent 
D.  Barlowi  was 
almost  lost.  It 
was  far  more  easily 
satisfied  with  soil 
and  situation  than 
D.  grandiflorum, 
then     generally 
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known  as  D.  sinense.  But  like  many  flowers 
which  become  too  common  its  day  passed  away, 
and  it  is  now  comparatively  scarce  in  gardens, 
having  been  superseded  by  far  less  attractive 
(I  speak  for  myself  only)  artificial  novelties 
of  the  elatum  class,  from  some  of  which 
the  original  blue  is  nearly  eliminated.  1 
still  keep  a  few  plants  of  the  so-called  D. 
formosum,  but  on  examination  I  find  that 
it  is  not  the  true  J),  formosum  of  E.  Bois- 
sier,  l:iut  D.  speciosum  of  M.  Bieberstein, 
both  plants  being  natives  of  the  same 
district.  South  of  the  Caucasus.  E.  Boissier, 
"  Flora  Orientalis,"  vol.  i.,  page  93,  clearly 
states  the  distinctive  characters  :  "D.  formosum 
(Boiss.)  spur  not  l)ent,  all  the  four  petals 
bearded  with  gold,  sepals  and  ovary  smooth." 
(Note.— The  amateur  may  be  reininded  that  the 
petals  in  Del]iliinium  are  the  four  small  inner 
floral  leaves,  the  conspicuous  outer  leaves,  five 
in  number,  being  sepals.)  D.  speciosum  (M.B.)  : 
"Spur  bent  at  the  end,  upper  petals  beardless, 
flower  larger  than  that  of  D.  formosum,  sepals 
and  ovary  tomentose."  I  see  by  "  The  Hand 
List "  that  both  these  species  are  grown  at 
Kevy,  though  I  do  not  know  the  true  D. 
formosum.  While  speaking  of  ]ierennial  Lark- 
spurs I  may  mention  a  very  good  early  species, 
flowering  six  weeks  before  those  from  Asia, 
1).  trollilfolium  from  North-Western  America, 
it  has  dark  blue  flowers,  of  large  size_  on 
branching  stems  a  yard  high,  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  prefers  a  little  shade. 

C.   WOLLEY-Dol). 

Efhie  Hall,  Afalpd^. 


CLIMATE,    SOIL,    AND    TREES. 

One  can  hardly  go  anywhere  in  this  country 
with  its  variable  oHmate,  without  being  struck 
with  the  effects  of  winds,  frost,  rainfall,  and 
exposure  upon  the  different  species  of  trees  usually 
considered  hardy  and  fit  for  planting  for  forestry 
and  ornamental  purposes.  I  have  not  included  soil 
among  the  conditions,  because  it  is  not  such  a 
factor  in  the  culture  of  trees  as  has  long  been 
imagined,  and  is  quite  a  secondar_v  matter  com- 
pared to  the  influences  named.  A  sufficient  degree 
of  moisture  at  the  root,  without  stagnation,  light 
to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Ijranohes,  and  shelter 
from  cold  and  persistent  winds  are  what  build  up 
the  largest  trees  and  timber.  Where  these  condi- 
tions exist  there  is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  over  the 
greater  part  of  Britain,  no  ordinary  or  even  poor 


soil,  no  matter  what  the 
formation,  that  will  not 
produce  good  trees.  The 
romparatively  little  dif- 
ference between  trees  in 
hulk,  in  rich  and  poor 
soils,  is  plain  enough  to 
anyone.  It  is  not  the 
soil  that  produces  .such 
gigantic  examples  of  the 
Spanish  Chestnut  in 
I  lloucestershire  and  else- 
where in  tlie  south, 
hecause  it  is  often  of  the 
thinnest  and  poorest 
description  where  the 
trees  are  found,  while 
further  north  a 
thoroughly  deep,  rich  soi  1 
<]uite  fails  to  equalise 
matters.  If  it  was  a 
case  of  producing  crf)ps 
(if  seed  it  would  be 
another  thing,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  trees  onl}'. 
There  is  a  locality  in 
■^'orkshire  that  ought  to 
produce  .huge  trees  if 
anywhere,  if  soil  was  a 
great  factor  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  is  the  dis- 
trict round  Pontefract. 
Here  is  found  one  of  the  finest  deep  rich  loams  in 
England.  Few  towns  of  the  size  have  so  many 
good  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  here  is  grown  one 
of  the  main  crops  of  Spanish  Liquorice  in  England, 
for  the  manufacture  of  Spanish  .Juice,  "  Pomfret 
Cakes,"  &c.  This  is  a  leguminous  plant  requiring 
a  deep  rich  soil  that  will  allow  its  long  whip-like 
roots  to  penetrate  4  feet  or  ;i  feet  into  the  soil, 
and  all  these  conditions  are  present  in  perfection 
at  Pontefract.  Otherwise  the  exposure  is  much 
the  same  as  elsewhere  in  South  Yorkshire,  and  in 
going  through  the  district  I  have  often  heen  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  the  timber  trees,  especially 
the  Oak,  .\sh,  and  Beech,  w'hich  do  not  appear  to 
be  improved  by  the  soil,  the  trees  being  no  better 
and  no  larger,  age  tor  age,  than  those  of  the  same 
species  growing,  not  far  off,  on  the  poor  thin  soils 
that  lie  above  the  coal  measures,  and  not  so  fine 
as  those  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  Sherwood 
Forest  district.  The  hedgerow  trees  particularly 
have  always  struck  me  as  being  comparatively 
stunted  and  low-.  In  Norfolk,  on  the  poor  flint 
and  chalk  foundation,  where  agriculture  is  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  owing  to  the  povertj'  of  the  soil,  both 
the  Oak  and  the  Scotch  Fir  are  equallj'  magnificent — 
two  species  that  make  the  maximum  and  mininnim 
demand  upon  the  soil,  and  both  doing  equallj'  well. 
I  never  saw  larger,  and  at  the  same  time  healthier. 
Oaks  and  Scotch  Firs  than  I  have  seen  there.  The 
climate  is  fine,  the  rainfall  moderate,  and  the 
soil  naturally  well  drained.  On  the  estate  of 
Lyndford  Hall  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  iScotch  Firs, 
plantations  of  fine  (piality,  some  nine  miles  in 
length.  In  short,  all  our'  forest  trees  grow  in 
almost  any  variety  of  soil  in  the  kingdom,  their 
size  and  health  depending  upon  situation  and 
aspect  more  than  anj'thing  else. 
Hakdwoods. 
[n  considering  the  effects  of  climate  and  situation 
on  trees,  the  hardwoods  have  to  he  separated  from 
the  Firs.  The  various  species  of  hardwoods  are 
far  more  suitable  for  general  planting  than  the  Firs, 
which  have  very  pronounced  likes  and  dislikes.  I 
have  never  seen  woods  anywhere  in  England  or 
Scotland  where  such  species  as  the  Oak,  Ash, 
Beech,  Sycamore,  Elm,  ifec.  refused  to  grow  to 
timber  tree  dimensions  within  reasonable  limits 
as  regards  elevation,  under  plantation  culture,  for 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many 
trees  that  will  thrive  in  a  wood  that  will  never 
come  to  a  useful  size  standing  alone  in  a  hedgerow 
or  field,  while  all  species  will  thrive  and  grow  tall 
and  straight  in  a  wood.  The  Oak,  Asli,  Beeeli, 
Elm,  Sycamore,  Birch,  Lime,  Chestnut-,  and  Poplar 
grow  to  a  large  or  at  least  a  useful  size  almost 
anywhere  between  the  Land's  End  and  John 
o'  (iroats.     Of  those  named  the  Oak  is  perhaps  the 


most  doubtful  in  the  far  north,  not  because  it 
refuses  to  grow,  but  because  it  is  apt  to  be  shaken 
and  injuied  by  severe  frosts.  I  do  not  tliink 
either  that  the  English  Elm  (Ulmus  campestris) 
does  as  well  in  the  north  as  in  the  south,  and  its 
near  ally  the  Scotch  Elm  (Ulmus  montana)  beats  it, 
if  anything,  in  its  own  home.  I  saw  a  few  days 
ago  fine  avenues  of  the  Scotcli  and  English  Elms 
near  Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  where  the  former  ap- 
peared to  take  the  lead,  while  being  liy  far  the  most 
graceful  tree  compared  to  the  stirt'  English  \'ariet.\'. 
We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Birch  ami  Elder 
as  peculiarly  trees  of  northern  i-egions,  and  no 
doubt  botli  are  found  growing  farther  north  and 
at  higher  elevations  than  other  hardwoods,  but 
they  appear  not  to  be  there  by  preference  for  an 
inclement  climate,  but  because  they  happen  to  lie 
the  hardiest  species  left  there  at  some  remote 
period,  when  other  and  more  tender  species 
succumbed  to  a  change  for  the  worse  in  climate. 
.Judged  by  its  dimensions  and  vitality,  England  is 
the  true  home  of  the  Birch,  (ireat  tracts  of  Birch 
are  seen  on  the  Findhoru  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Highlands,  and  at  high  elevations,  but  the  trees, 
though  old,  are  gnarled  and  stunted  compared  to 
those  in  the  south  of  England.  As  an  underwood 
in  Buckinghamshire,  tlie  Birch  is  the  foremost  tree, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  spi'ings  up  from 
seed  and  grows  from  old  stools  is  amazing.  I  saw 
dense  coverts  of  it  the  other  day,  not  far  from 
Slough,  that  were  from  (i  feet  to  .S  feet  high,  and 
only  between  two  and  three  years'  old  I  was  told. 
There  is  hardly  more  reason  for  supposing  the 
Birch  to  be  "  especially  a  native  of  the  northern 
and  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,"  as  Brown 
saj'S,  than  the  Oak  is.  Near  the  highest  levels 
of  the  Highland  Railway,  and  in  the  most 
precipitous  parts,  there  is  much  poor  Oak,  appa- 
rently sprung  from  seed,  where  hardly  anybody 
would  think  of  planting  it,  and  probably  descended 
from  the  ancient  forests  of  Oak  supposed  to  have 
existed  there  at  some  distant  epoch,  as  testified  by 
buried  examples  of  Oak  trunks  now  and  then  found 
in  the  peat,  but  no  one  would  argue  from  that,  I 
think,  that  the  Oak  preferred  northern  regions. 
The  samples  that  now  exist  are  ])oor  and  stunted, 
and  very  much  injured  by  snow  breaks.  I  was 
through  the  park  alluded  to  in  March,  after  a 
heavy  snow,  and  was  surprised  to  see  so  much 
damage  done  to  the  Oak  coppice,  while  the  Birch 
showed  little  or  no  signs  of  injury. 
The  Firs. 
We  find  by  far  the  most  fastidious  members  of 
our  forest  trees  among  the  Pines  and  Spruces,  and 
especially  among  the  latter.  It  is  among  thePinus 
family  of  the  Scotch  Fir  and  Austrian  type, 
amongst  the  really  hardy  kinds,  that  we  find  the 
subjects  best  fitted  for  general  planting  north  or 
south,  or  on  eastern  or  western  aspects — always 
provided  the  soil  is  well  drained,  naturally  or 
otherwise.  I  know  of  no  Firs  that  stand  with 
impunity  severe  winters,  drj'  hot  summers,  and 
keen  cutting  dr}'  east  winds  like  the  Austrian, 
Scotch,  and  Corsican  Firs,  and  others  of  their  class, 
but  the  Austrian  is  at  the  top  of  the  list.  At 
Orey  Towers,  in  the  Cleveland  district,  where  the 
rainfall  is  very  liglit  and  tlie  north-east  gales 
and  east  winds  prevalent  and  keen,  the  Austrian 
Firs,  of  which  there  are  many  grand  specimens, 
seem  just  in  their  element ;  the  same  applies  to 
the  Scotch  Fir,  and  no  doubt  the  Corsican 
would  do  ecjually  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  common  and  Silver  Spruces  simply  wither 
up  and  die  in  the  same  locality,  except  where 
sheltered  by  other  trees.  And  this  may  lie  taken 
as  generally  characteristic  of  the  two  species 
under  similar  conditions.  The  only  two  Abies  that 
form  an  exception  wherever  I  have  been  are 
nobilis  and  nordmanniana.  The  latter  is  not,  how- 
ever, (piite  proof  against  keen,  dry  winds  and 
exposure,  and  becomes  rather  a  scarecrow  in  time 
by  losing  its  foliage,  but  A.  nobilis,  although 
it  does  not  grow  as  fast  as  it  does  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  and  England,  holds  its  own,  and  is  a  fine 
tree.  How  this  species  succeeds  wdiere  the  Douglas 
Fir  is  a  failure,  though  both  are  from  the  same 
region,  is  a  puzzle.  For  general  planting  as  a  forest 
tree  A.  nobilis  is  the  best.  It  is  among  .Spruces 
what  the  Corsican  Fir  is  .among  the  Pines.      It  is 
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hardy,  stands  both  frost  and  cold  winds,  makes  a 
clean  pole,  even  when  isolated,  and  produces  side 
branches  of  only  moderate  lengtli.  Even  lawn 
specimens,  unlike  the  Douglas  Fir,  which  is  nearlj' 
as  broad  as  liigh,  are  tall  and  C3'lindrical,  rather 
thin,  and  always  show  tlie  trunk  from  lop  to 
liottom.  It  io  the  one  member  of  the  Spruce  family 
tliat  I  would  venture  to  plant  freely  with  the 
l-'orsican  and  Scotch  Firs,  common  and  Japanese 
Larch,  five  species  that  would  make  an  ideal 
plantation  so  far  as  habit  of  gi'owth  and  value  are 
cuncerned.  All  the  Spruces  piefcr  a  moist  soil. 
Where  the  soil  is  dry  and  tliin,  and  the  rainfall 
small,  they  will  not  do  well,  while  e.\posure  to 
keen  east  winds  at  tlie  same  time  will  simplj-  kill 
them.  It  is  not  frost  that  ever  seriously  injures 
any  of  our  Spruces  or  Pines.  The  common  Spruce 
and  Silver  Fir  endure  the  severest  frosts  e.xpe- 
rienced  in  this  country,  in  parts  of  the  west  of 
Scotland,  where  woods  exist  containing  plenty  of 
trees  with  from  :2U0  cubic  feet  to  400  cubic  feet  of 
timber  in  them.  Gales  blow  down  more  Spi'uce 
trees  probably  than  all  otlier  species  put  togetlier, 
lait  no  gales,  liowever  persistent  from  the  west, 
ever  do  the  same  dainage  to  the  trees  that  keen 
east  winds  invariably  do.  J.   Simpson. 


MAKING    A    W^ATER    GARDEN. 

This  year  the  Nymplneas  are  Hcnvering 
splendidly,  and  as  they  are  now  in  full  lieauty 
this  is  an  opportune  moment  to  refer  to  them. 
The  culture  of  water  tiowers  is  a  new  and 
delightful  feature  of  modern  gardening — to 
bring  liy  the  lake  and  pond  side  the  moisture- 
seeking  tiowers  of  our  own  isles  and  the 
countries  of  the  world.  Water  gardening  has 
drawn  aside  the  veil  hiding  the  wonderful 
richness  of  grou]js  of  tiowers  unknown  almost 
ill  Englisli  gardens,  and  the  race  of  hybrid 
Water  Lilies,  richer  even  than  the  Nymph;eas 
floating  upon  the  rivers  of  the  tropics,  has 
deepened  this  love  for  a  fascinating  pursuit. 
How  to  make  a  water  garden  is  the  te.xt  of  this 
article.  Hapjiily  there  is  no  liill  of  ditticulty  to 
climb  ;  the  jjlants  for  the  most  part  run  riot  in 
tlie  moist  soil  by  the  water,  and  the  Nymphitas 
are  as  vigorous  as  the  Arrow  Head 
that  sends  up  its  sinke  by  the 
margin. 

Of  course,  to  make  a  watei 
garden,  water  is  necessary — not  a 
large  expanse,  broad  lakes,  rijipling 
streams,  or  (luiet  back-waters,  as 
in  gardens  of  moderate  size  iiretty 
scenes  may  be  created  with  a  care- 
ful choice  of  jilants.  That  is  the 
point — to  choose  the  most  beautiful 
tiowers,  and  to  let  each  reveal  its 
true  nature,  which  is  not  possible 
when  hosts  of  things  are  crowded 
together  as  if  it  were  meritorious 
to  make  a  mere  collection.  A  (|uiet, 
sheltered  ])ond  or  lake,  screened 
from  harsh  winds,  and  not  too 
large,  is  advisable,  but  naturally 
one  mu.st  adapt  one.self  to  circum- 
stances. When  the  exjianse  of 
water  is  not  large,  the  flowers— 
the  Nyinphieas  in  particular — ar 
more  under  control,  rats  and  water- 
fowl may  be  held  in  check,  and  the 
flowers  are  under  close  observation. 
To  look  across  the  floating  group 
of  Nyinph:eas  in  the  cjuiet  lake  at 
Gunnersljuiy  House,  the  residence 
of  j\Ir.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  is 
to  .see  on  a  hot  .summer  morn  hun- 
dreds of  flowers  ojien  wide  to  catch 
the  sun's  rays  glinting  across  the 
surface,  big  groups  of  crimson 
petals,  fiery  reds,  yellow,  sul- 
phur, crimson,  and  snow-white, 
a    flower    garden    more    brilliant 


than   a  gay   parterre,   and   a  thousand   times 
more  pleasurable. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  jmnt  near  the  Water 
Lily  groups  on  a  hot  summer  day,  to  approach 
near  and  peer  into  those  wondrous  circles  of 
petals,  richer  than  the  choicest  ruby  in  colour, 
or  as  dainty  as  the  fairest  flower  of  spring. 
A.  new  world  is  revealed  when  hundreds  of  the 
big  blooms  are  seen  basking  in  the  sunlight, 
and  closing  as  the  shadows  of  evening  cree)) 
across  the  garden.  For  many  weeks  the  hybrid 
Nymphittas  are  in  flower,  longer  far  than  the 
hardy  kinds  one  has  planted  liefore  the  new 
race  was  created.  The  times  for  planting  are 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  but  .sometimes 
certain  preiiarations  are  necessary,  which  should 
be  completed  in  the  previous  winter.  A  natural 
mud  depasit  is  necessary — at  least,  that  is  the 
best  soil  into  which  the  Lilies  can  root :  and  in 
planting  remember  to  place  tlie  smaller  kinds 
close  to  the  edge,  with  the  stronger  hybrids 
some  distance  removed,  to  prevent  their  more 
vigorous  leaves  over-shadowing  tlie  smaller 
foliage  of  N.  jiygmiea,  P.  Helveola,  and  others, 
which  are  as  charming  in  their  degree  as  the 
great  flowers  of  Chromatella,  Albida,  or  others 
of  the  Marliaceagrouji.  But  all  kinds  must  be 
planted  where  it  is  possilile  to  discern  tlieir 
beauty  without  much  trouble.  (_'hoose  Lilies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  iiond  or  lake.  If 
the  pond  is  very  small,  and  Nymphieas  are 
ardently  desired,  the  kinds  of  very  strong 
growth  must  be  excluded,  though  their  flowers 
are  handsomer  than  anything  the  border  or 
hothouse  yields.  Two  feet  or  three  feet  at  the 
utmost  is  sufficiently  deep.  One  must  bring 
the  plants  within  the  sun's  influence,  and  when 
the  [Mjiid  is  of  concrete,  or  even  asphalte,  then 
make  uji  little  banks  of  loam  for  them  to  root 
into.  When  this  work  is  accomplished  in  late 
autumn  the  winter  rains  will  as.sist  to  fill  the 
pond  again,  and  then  planting  in  spring  will 
complete  the  work.  Okl  wicker  liaskets  are 
very  useful  to  use  for  the  roots,  as  they  quickly 
rot,  and  the  plants  grow  and  extend  vigorously. 


When  the  young  Lilies  are  developing,  watch 
them  keenly,  as  sometimes  the  grub  of  the 
caddis-fly  causes  much  injury  ;  it  fastens  upon 
the  leaf-stalks  and  eats  them  asunder  ;  whilst 
rats  are  troublesome,  too,  frec|uently  destroying 
hundreds  of  buds,  and  wrecking  the  promise  of 
a  successful  display.  Hai)pily,  Nym]jh;eas  are 
free  from  enemies  in  a  large  measure.  Rats 
must  be  trapped  or  shot,  and  for  this  i-eason 
Water  Lilies  are  often  most  beautiful  in  small 
lakes,  where  flower  and  animal  life  can  be 
closely  observed.  Many  kinds  make  remarkable 
progress  in  one  .sea.son,  and  must  be  divided  if 
one  does  not  wish  them  t(.)  monopolise  the 
water's  surface.  Remember,  too,  that  the 
NymphKas  are  delightful  flowers  to  use  in 
decorations,  perhaps  floating  in  a  bronze  bowl 
or  in  shallow  receptacles  on  the  table. 


NECTARINE    CARDINAL. 

DuRI.No  tile  past  few  weeks  several  notes  have 
appeared  in  The  (t.irdex,  and  comments  made, 
on  the  splendid  fruits  of  this  Nectarine,  exhibited 
by  the  raiser  and  others.  It  may  he  interesting  to 
intending  planters  to  know  how  it  behaves  when 
planted  out  under  glass.  The  first  week  in  June 
I  called  on  Mr.  Iggulden  at  his  fruit-growing 
establishment  at  Frome,  and  he  showed  me  a 
grand  lot  of  this  new  Nectarine.  He  has  planted 
it  in  large  numbers,  and,  from  the  splendid  crop,  it 
must  prove  very  remunerative.  In  a  mixed  house 
I  saw  man}'  trees  of  it.  The}'  were  jjlanted  as 
maiden  trees  twelve  months  ago  last  autumn.  The 
first  year  they  made  splendid  growth  and  filled 
a  large  space,  as  they  were  allowed  to  grow  througli 
the  season  unchecked.  Evidently  they  were  not 
pruned  in  the  least  in  the  winter.  I  took  three 
trees  in  difierent  parts  of  the  house  and  counted 
the  fruits — the  first  had  twenty-two,  the  second 
thirty-five,  and  the  tliird  forty.  These  were  average 
trees,  tlie  fruits  large,  of  high  colour,  and  would 
be  ripe  in  a  few  days.  The  house  was  open-roofed. 
This  kind  must  prove  a  great  advance  on  all 
previous  Nectarines  for  size  and  carliness,  judging 
b}'  tlieir  advanced  stage  compared  with  Early  Rivers. 

J.  Ckook. 


nymph.*:a  mahliace.1  chromatella  on  the  lake  at  ouxnersbukv  huise. 
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GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

ORCHIDS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  GODFROY.*;  LEU- 
COCHILUM  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  this  section  of  Cypri- 
pediunis.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  natural 
hybrid  between  C.  bellatuluni  and 
C.  niveuni.  It  is  found  in  large 
quantities,  but  owing  to  difficulties  of  transit  the 
plants  seldom  reach  this  country  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  These  are  generally  imported  about 
the  present  season  of  the  year.  It  should  have  a 
place  in  every  collection  of  Orchids.  The  flower- 
stalks  are  longer,  and  the  iiower  is,  therefore,  dis- 
played to  better-  advantage  than  in  the  case  of  C. 
Oodfroy;e  or  C.  bellatuluni.  I  find  this  section 
does  best  in  the  intermediate  house  jjlaced  on  a 
slielf  near  the  glass.  If  the  imported  plants  are 
examined  it  will  be  observed  that  in  their  native 
habitat  they  are  shallow-rooting,  and  the  roots  in 
most  cases  form  a  thick  mat.  Among  the  roots  is 
generally  found  a  portion  of  loam,  kept  open  by 
small  pieces  of  sandstone.  This  indicates  that  the 
plants  grow  on  rocks  at  a  .sutficientlj' low  situation, 
so  that  the  soil  found  about  them  is  probably 
washed  down  from  the  higher  ground  above.  The 
rooks  on  which  they  grow  principally  consist  of 
limestone  and  the  more  porous  sandstone.  This  is 
similar  to  the  tufa  .itone,  which  is  used  for  rock- 
work,  &c.,  in  our  gardens.  >Some  few  years  ago 
I  procured  a  ijuantity  of  tufa,  had  it  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  used'  it  mixed  witli  a  little 
moss  and  peat  for  repotting  the  whole  of  the 
C.  bellatulum  section,  and  also  instead  of  crocks  in 
the  pots  of  the  garden  hybrids  which  have  been 
procured  from  the  use  of  one  of  the  different 
species  belonging  to  this  section  as  a  parent.  I 
have  found  this  answer  well.  A  few  pieces  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  after  which  the 
roots  are  spread  evenlj'  about.  This  is  a  most 
delicate  operation,  as  the  roots  made  in  this 
country  are  so  brittle  that  the}'  are  easily  broken. 
After  the}'  are  placed  in  position  the  remaining 
space  is  filled  in  with  the  compost  as  stated  above. 
They  require  an  abundance  of  moisture  while  in  an 
active  stage  of  growth.  During  the  resting  season, 
which  is  through  the  winter  months,  only  sufficient 
'  moisture  will  be  required  to  keep  the  foliage 
pUimp.  If  tufa  stone  is  not  easil}'  procurable,  a 
good  substitute  will  be  found  in  old  niorlar  from 
demolished  buiklings. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  .South  American 
Orchids  is  Cattleya  aurea.  It  is  generall}'  found 
somewhat  difficult  to  keep  in  good  condition  for 
many  years,  but  I  find  no  trouble  with  regard  to 
culture.  These  are  now  advancing  in  growth  and 
showing  their  flower-sheaths  in  many  instances. 
Where  such  is  the  case,  they  must  be  assisted 
carefully  to  develop  their  pseudo-bulbs,  and  thereb}' 
produce  their  flowers  in  perfection.  If  not  properly 
finished  in  growth  the  flowers  rarely  attain  their 
proper  colour  and  substance.  I  find  that  it  is  best 
to  place  the  plants  in  a  light  position,  where  they 
may  be  suspended  from  the  roof.  They  like  a 
liberal  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots  when  grow- 
ing and  a  higlil}-  humid  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. As  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  place 
the  plants  in  cooler  and  more  airy  conditions  to 
prevent  them  re-starting  into  growth.  Plants 
which  have  failed  to  flower  are  particularly  subject 
to  break  ■  away  into  growth,  and  every  means 
po.ssible  should  be  used  to  prevent  this  b}'  keeping 
the  plants  cooler  and  with  less  moisture  at  the 
roots.  H.  J.  Ch.\p.m.4N. 


INDOOR     GARDEN. 

PolNSKTTI.iS. 

UcTRiNci  the  late  summer  months  Poinsetlias  enjoy 
being  grown  in  a  cool  frame  with  a  moist  coal  ash 
bottom.  The  danger  of  growing  without  fire- 
heat  consists  in  letting  the  plants  remain  in  the 
frames  too  late  in  the  season,  when  the  nights  get 
cold,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  a  sudden  rise  of 
temperature.  This  causes  the  lower  leaves  to  drop 
and   the  plants  to  look   naked   when   their  bracts 


form,  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  fear  of  injury, 
and  the  plants  grow  more  stocky  and  solid  than 
they  will  under  house  culture  throughout.  If  very 
large  bracts  are  desired,  the  earliest  struck  plants 
may  be  potted  into  T^-inch  or  even  S-inch  pots, 
but  the  main  batch  will  be  content  with  G-inch 
pots,  and  in  these  produce  bracts  of  good  size  for 
general  purposes.  The  soil  used  for  the  final 
potting  should  be  mostly  fibrous  loam,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  sand  and  cow  manure.  A  little  peat 
siftings  or  leaf-mould  may  be  added,  but  neitlier 
of  these  are  necessary,  provided  that  the  loam  is 
not  really  heavy.  Be  careful  not  to  over- water  the 
plants,  as  they  will  not  need  much  until  the  roots 
have  run  through  the  new  soil,  but  the}'  will  be 
grateful  for  a  heavy  syringing  each  warm  after- 
noon at  closing  time.  The  frame  should  be  kept 
close  from  S  p.m.  to  (i  p.m.,  after  which  the 
ventilators  should  be  opened  slightly,  and  left  open 
all  night.  On  very  warm,  dewy  evenings,  the 
lights  may  be  drawn  oft'  entirely  for  an  hour  or  two. 

PoTTINO. 

Any  arrears  of  potting  amongst  plants  of  many 
kinds  grown  for  winter  flowering  should  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible,  for  with  most  of  these 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  soil  well  filled  with  roots 
during  the  autumn  months.  Among  other  things 
that  will  require  attention  are  (Jardenias  struck 
this  year.  I  especially  allude  to  these,  because  if 
left  late  they  refuse  to  occupy  the  new  soil  given 
them,  and  they  are  then  very  liable  to  canker. 
Winter  flowering  Begonias,  too,  should  be  finally 
potted,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  all  the  stock  of 
B.  (iloire  de  Lorraine,  as  this  can  lie  worked  on  in 
successive  batches,  and  cuttings  appear  to  root 
cpiite  as  freely  through  the  later  months  of  the 
year  as  they  do  earlier  ;  indeed,  the}'  appear  to 
grow  best  and  fastest  then. 

TUBERorS    BE(J0.\I.4S. 

Earlier  in  the  year  I  advised  keeping  back  the 
tubers  as  late  as  possible,  for  the  reason  that  I  find 
these  plants  far  more  useful  when  flo«'ered  late 
than  they  are  when  brought  on  quickly  for  the 
summer  shows.  Growing  plants  will  now  take 
liberal  supplies  of  some  cooling  manure  water,  such 
as  that  made  from  natural  manures,  combined  with 
a  little  soot  water,  given  in  a  clear  state.  This 
will  help  them  to  continue  flowering.  All  female 
blooms  should  be  removed  as  fast  as  they  show, 
as  they  are  puny  in  themselves  and  exhaust  the 
plants  by  producing  seeds. 

Hard-woodkd  Pi..4NT.S 
outdoors  must  be  carefully  watered,  this  being  a 
critical  period  with  them,  as  the  hot  days  are  very 
trying,  especially  to  those  plants  which  have  not 
had  their  pots  plunged  in  ashes  or  some  other 
cooling  substance.  Use  nothing  but  soft  water, 
and  give  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  evenings  to 
carr}-  the  plants  over  the  next  day,  as  watering  in 
the  sunshine  is  dangerous,  to  these  plants  especially. 

J.    C.    T.4LL.1CK. 

S/ilp/ei/  Hall  (rarde/ii.   Verify. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Young  Grape  Vines 
growing  in  pots  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  they 
usually  are  by  this  time  owing  to  the  coldness  of 
.June.  Should  the  temperature  continue  to  be 
low,  a  freer  use  must  be  made  of  warmth  from 
hot-water  pipes  to  produce  well-ripened  canes, 
with,  at  the  same  time,  ventilation,  so  as  to  create 
a  warm,  buoyant  atmosphere.  The  wood  of  cut- 
backs for  fruiting  early  should  be  quite  ripened  by 
the  end  of  August,  ripeness  being  indicated  by  the 
colour  of  the  Ijark,  which  should  be  of  a  bright 
nutty  brown  the  whole  length  of  the  cane,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  leaves  should  be  green,  with  a 
leathery  feel,  conditions  that  show  tliey  have  had 
careful  attention  in  ventilation,  syringing,  and 
watering.  .Syringe  in  the  afternoon  of  every  fine 
day,  and  at  other  times  damping  bare  surfaces  will 
create  a  genial  atmosphere.  They  are  by  this  time 
well  roote<l  and  dry  ipiickly,  requiring  examining 
as  often  as  two  or  three  times  on  bright  da}s  to 
ascertain  if  they  need  water.  If  allowed  to  become 
dust  dry  before  water  is  given  the  foliage  flags  and 
burns  from    the   effects  of  the   sun  ;    but,   on    the 


other  hand,  water  should  not  be  given  until  they 
are  ready  for  it.  In  the  case  of  Vinfes  struck  from 
eyes  this  year  and  intended  for  fruiting  later, 
treat  in  the  .same  way,  so  as  to  have  the  canes 
thoroughly  ripened  by  the  end  of  September. 
Continue  to  pinch  back  laterals  as  often  as  lequired 
until  maturity  is  attained. 

Melon  Plants. 

Plant  in  heated  houses  those  intended  to  produce 
the  last  crop  of  the  season.  Canker,  a  disease 
prevalent  in  Melons,  and  especially  in  dull  seasons, 
appears  on  the  stems  of  the  plants,  and  on  those 
nearer  to  the  soil  more  than  on  any  other  part. 
(Should  it  be  seen  apply  newly  slaked  dry  lime, 
and  maintain  as  dry  an  atmosphere  as  is  conducive 
for  the  health  of  the  plants  by  a  somewhat  free  use 
of  the  hot- water  pipes  and  ventilation  at  the  apex  of 
the  house,  keeping  on  a  little  through  the  night. 
If  red  spider  is  in  evidence  in  spite  of  syringing 
once  on  fine  days,  except  when  in  flower,  it  is  a 
proof  that  a  freer  use  must  be  made  of  the  syringe, 
not  syringing  more  frequently  but  more  effectively. 

Those  growing  in  frames  and  stopped  after 
planting  to  cause  two  growths  to  break,  one  for 
training  towards  the  back  and  one  towards  the 
front,  should  be  stopped  when  they  have  grown 
to  their  allotted  length  to  promote  the  growth  of 
laterals.  iStop  these  two  leaves  beyond  the  fruit, 
and  as  the  flowers  open  go  over  them  about  noon 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilisation.  While  in  this 
stage  keep  them  on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots  and 
without  syringing.  After  a  crop  of  fruit  is  set, 
whether  two  o'r  moi'e.,  according  to  the  size  fruit 
attains  when  ripe,  afford  a  liberal  watering, 
repeating  it  when  the  ^slants  appear  to  be  in  need 
of  it.  Ventilate  as  the  weather  demands,  putting 
on  a  little  air  early  in  the  morning  and  increasing 
it  as  the  temperature  rises.  Close  early  in  the 
afternoon.  At  the  same  time,  syringe  when  the 
sun  is  bright,  raising  the  temperature  to  about  90". 
tSuccessful  cultivation  in  frames  depends  so  mucli 
on  attending  to  shutting  early.  When  fruit  shows 
signs  of  ripeness  reduce  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
roots.  Black  aphis  is  sometimes  troublesome, 
and  strong  measures  are  necessary  to  kill  it.  When 
it  appears  fumigate  twice  with  Richai'ds'  XL  All 
compound. 

CUCDMBERS. 

Aflbrd  small  top  dressings  of  light,  rich  soil  as 
often  as  that  previously  given  is  permeated  with 
roots.  Thin  out  old  leaves,  stop  young  shoots  at 
two  joints,  and  tie  in  the  same.  Water  and  syringe 
liberally,  and  give  plenty  of  heat.  Sow  seeds  for 
the  raising  of  plants  for  winter  fruiting,  and  b\' 
the  time  they  are  ready  for  planting  cleanse  the 
house  thoroughly  in  which  they  are  intended  to  be 
grown.  G.   NoRMAN. 

The  Gardens,  Haijield  JIuiiit,  lierlx. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

A'r  this  season  of  the  year  the  pleasure  grounds 
are  usually  full  of  interest,  and  should  everywhere 
present  a  tidy  appearance.  The  extreme  heat  that 
we  have  just  experienced  has  been  most  trying  to 
many  things,  but  where  sufficient  labour  has  been 
at  command  to  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water  many  of  the  summer-flowering  plants  are  a 
wealth  of  blossom.  I  never  remember  the  zonal 
Pelargoniums  being  more  beautiful  and  attractive 
than  the}'  ai'e  at  the  present  time.  The  old  flower- 
trusses,  all  seed-pods,  and  deca}ing  leaves  should 
be  picked  ofl  at  "least  once  a  week  and  the  soil 
thoroughly  watered  often,  occasionally  being  mixed 
with  manure  water  to  stimulate  the  growth. 
Attend  to  the  tying  neatly  of  all  tall-growing 
plants  as  they  require  it,  to  prevent  wind  and  rain 
breaking  them  down  and  thus  spoiling  their  l)eauty. 
Continue  to  ]ieg  down  and  regulate  the  growths  of 
all  trailing  plants,  such  as  Verbenas,  Heliotrope, 
&e.,  so  that  the  soil  is  covered  as  speedil}-  as 
possible. 

Creepers  of  all  kinds,  whether  growing  on  build- 
ings or  trellis  work,  or  trainetl  up  as  pillars,  will 
require  constant  attention  with  regard  to  tying 
and  thinning  out  the  growths.  Ivy  should  now  be 
trimmed  in  hard,  when  it  will  h.ivc  sufficient  time 
to  again  clothe  itself  with  bright  fresh  foliage  for 
the  winter  months.      Yew,  Box,  Hollv,  and  othe> 
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hedges  should  be  neatly  trimmed,  also  specimen 
trees  of  Portugal  Laurels,  &c. ,  but,  except  where 
it  is  absolutely  necessarj-  to  cut  in  close  to  any 
desireil  shape,  tlie  trees  are  much  more  beautiful 
and  natural  looking  when  not  butchered  too 
severely.  (Groups  of  Laurels — and  few  things  are 
more  lieautiful  for  forming  a  carpet  to  large  trees 
when  properly  treated  and  kept  well  within 
Ijouniis — are  delightful  in  summer,  and  equally 
valuable  in  winter,  but  they  should  be  pruned  at 
least  twice  a  year.  When  circumstances  will 
allow,  the  growths  are  best  taken  otf  with  tlie 
pruning-knife,  as  in  this  way  the  foliage  left  will 
not  lie  mangled  as  it  otherwise  must  be  when  the 
shears  are  used,  but  where  they  are  planted  to  any 
large  extent  time  can  seldom  be  found  for  the 
right  method,  in  which  ease  the  last  pruning  must 
not  be  deferred  too  late,  thus  allowing  just  suHi- 
cient  new  growth  to  hide  the  sheared  leaves. 

Pl;lINING   .SX'ECUIE.N"  AND    H.ILF-SPECIMEN  TrEES. 

Wherever  there  is  a  choice  collection  of  trees 
and  shrubs  formed,  pruning  to  some  extent  must 
Ije  practised  if  well-formed  specimens  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  future.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
wish  to  be  misunderstood — not  a  wholesale  slaughter 
of  tlie  young  wood — far  from  it  ;  but  a  careful 
thinning  of  the  shoots,  taking  out  double  heads, 
an<l,  of  course,  in  some  cases  stopping  the  young 
growth  generally.  The  larger  the  tree,  the  less  of 
this  will  be  required,  but  if  well-developed  trees 
are  expected  later  on,  they  must  lie,  when  in  a  young 
state,  trained  and  properly  manipulated.  .Staking 
man\-  young  trees  is  also  necessary,  but  the  ties  of 
these  should  be  examined  twice  a  year,  or  mucli 
damage  is  likely  to  occur  bv  the  ties  cutting  in  as 
the  stems  .swell. 

Hollyhocks  will  now  be  making  a  good  show, 
liut  to  produce  extra  fine  flowers  mulch  thoroughly 
with  half-decayed  cow  manure,  and  water  freely. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes  revel  in  a  wet,  moist  summer ; 
consequently  the  past  two  or  three  seasons  have 
been  most  unfavourable  to  see  them  at  their  best, 
but  the  growth  and  quality  of  theflow-ers  are  much 
improved  by  thorough  mulchings.  Too  much 
water  can  hardl>'  be  given.  Veiy  fine  and  inte- 
resting is  a  good  bortler  of  these  when  a  careful 
selection  of  varieties  and  colours  has  been  made. 

E.  Beckett. 

A/di  iiliaiii  Houxe  Gardr.its,  Elstrtt,  Hert.i. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Winter  Green  Crops. 
There  should  be  no  delay  in  planting  out  for  the 
winter  and  spring  supply,  or  the  plants  will  not 
have  lime  to  make  their  growth.  I  will  enumerate 
some  of  the  best  things  for  those  seasons.  Few 
are  more  valuable  than  the  Savoy  Cabbage  in 
mid-winter.  Many  advise  their  use  earlier,  but 
they  are  of  a  milder  flavour  when  grown  for  late 
supplies.  There  is  a  new  variety  well  worth  a 
trial,  Sutton's  New  Year,  a  very  late  hardy  kind, 
which  is  not  injured  by  frost  like  others.  Kales, 
especially  the  .Scotch  varieties,  should  be  planted 
for  latest  supplies.  The  late  Broccoli  should  all  be 
in — in  our  own  case  planting  has  been  later  than 
usual  owing  to  heat  and  drought — and  much 
attention  should  he  paid  to  newly-planted  cpiarters 
till  growth  is  fairly  active.  Many  late  green  crops 
follow  earl_Y  Potatoes,  and  in  light  land  it  is 
desirable  to  tread  the  soil  and  draw  drills,  as  this 
retains  moisture  better.  The  latest  lots  of  Celery 
should  now  be  got  into  their  growing  quarters 
anil  ample  moisture  afl'orded,  and  though  plant- 
ing is  best  done  in  dull  or  wet  weather,  there 
nuist  be  delay  no  longer  if  good  material  is  to  be 
obtained. 

F.iiLUKES  OF  Crops. 
These  often  occur,  and  at  times  owing  to  no 
fault  of  the  cultivator,  but  to  seasons  and  soils  not 
being  favourable.  Take  the  .Spring  Cabbage  crop 
for  instance.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  there  is  yet  time  to  make  goo'l  the  deficiency 
liy  sowing  and  getting  the  seeos  to  germinate 
quickly.  To  effect  the  latter,  sh(.uld  the  weather 
be  dry  and  hot,  it  is  well  to  co\er  the  bed  with 
mats  till  the  seedlings  are  showing  through  the 
soil,  and   after  tluU    to  water    ficcly  .il    sunset   to 


keep  the  plant  growii;g.     I  also  sow  at  this  season 
what  is  termed  a  second  earh'  crop. 

Another  plant  for  which  there  is  always  a  full 
demand  is  Parsley.  This  sown  now  in  good  land 
will  be  valuable  for  next  year's  supply.  In  some 
gardens  Parsley  does  not  flourish  well,  and  in  this 
case  the  land  should  be  well  dressed  before  sowing 
with  lime  and  soot,  and  the  seed  sown  thinly  to 
prevent  crowding  and  weak  growth.  Should 
Carrots  or  Turnips  fail  to  germinate  there  must  be 
successive  sowings,  and  in  the  case  of  autumn 
Spinach  the  same  remark  applies.  Radishes  and 
Lettuce  needed  for  autumn  should  be  sown  in  good 
land  to  secure  a  rapid  growth  ;  indeed,  in  many 
gardens  there  is  a  greater  difliculty  in  raising 
seed  now  than  in  the  spring,  but  to"  have  a  full 
supply  these  failures  must  be  met  and  made  good. 
Tomatoes. 

Some  time  ago,  in  a  special  note,  I  advised  the 
growth  of  a  lot  of  plants  for  the  late  autunni 
and  early  winter  supplj',  and  there  is  yet  time  to 
do  this.  If  the  jjlants  are  given  liberal  culture, 
sown  thinly,  and  grown  in  a  cool  house,  with  ample 
ventilation,  strong  plants  will  be  secured.  There 
are  some  good  varieties  for  late  use,  and  such  kinds 
as  Ham  Green,  Conference,  Frogmore,  Eclipse,  and 
Abundance  are  all  reliable.     The  value  of  plants 


Calt/eya  Triawr  rar.  Bujiiiti-  is  a  fine  flower  of 
the  purest  white,  with  a  rosy-purple  and  gold  lip, 
also  margine<l  with  white;  altogether  a  lovely 
flower. 

Odonto<ilosxiim  Adrimtif  rar.  decorum. — One  of 
the  crispum  section,  with  medium-sized  flower  not 
particularly-  remarkalile  for  its  beauty.  The  ground 
colour  is  dull  wliite,  edged  with  pale  yellow,  and 
all  the  flower  is  distinctly  spotted  with  brown. 

Epidfxdrinii  dichromii/n  rar.  amahilc. — A  pretty 
pendulous  raceme  of  medium-sized,  blush-coloureil 
flowers,  shaded  with  purplish  rose,  with  a  .leep 
rosy  purple  lip. 

Cyinbidiinn  i/iyaii/emn  bears  a  fine  upright  bunch 
of  large  yellow  flowers,  heavily  and  distinctly 
stripea  with  brown,  with  a  clear  yellow  lip  spotted 
with  rose  colour. 

Caltleya  Triaiiic  rar.  E.rrfl!<ior. — Another  beau- 
tiful form  of  this  handsome  family,  almost  exactly 
similar  to  that  first  described  in  these  notes  in  the 
colouring  of  the  flower,  save  that  the  lip  is  larger 
and  more  heavily  coloiu-ed,  with  only  the  narrowest 
white-fringed  margin  instead  of  a'  broad  band  of 
white. 

Odoiiloijloisiim  Adriaiiii'  rar.  Aryux. — A  rather 
confused  and  heavily  spotted  form  of  the  crispum 
family. 

Dendrohinm  craisxinodc  rar.  allnflonuit  produces 
a  pendulous  raceme  of  absolutely  pure  white 
flowers,  with  a  distinctly  marked"  bright  golden 
centre.     A  lovely  flower. 

Oiiridinm  hit  malorhibim  produces  an  upright 
spike  of  medium-sized  yellow  flowers,  heavily 
barred  with  reddish  orange  and  with  a  deep 
reddish-brown  lip,  hardl}-  answering  to  its  second 
name,  which  means  that  the  lip  is  blood-red.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  new  plant,  as  it  was  introduced 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  Mr.  Lotldiges. 

The  seconil  number  of  the  /I'ecKc  Ilorticole  for 
July  contains  a  coloured  plate  of  a  grou])  of  large- 
flowered  Cyclamen  of  the  fine  strani  of  M. 
Vergeot,  of  Nanc>-,  which  embraces  about  eighty 
difterent  shades  of  colour,  the  most  remai  kable  and 
novel  of  which  are  a  deep  salmon  and  bishop's 
purple.     Some  of  the-:e  .ire  very  beautifid. 

W.    E.    GtTMDLETON. 


LILIl'M    FOLYPIIYLI.r.M. 

soivn  now  is  that  they  are  far  more  vigorous  than 
those  which  have  been  bearing  fruit  for  some  time, 
and  will  give  fruit  well  into  December  if  grown  in 
a  small  pit  near  the  glass.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  the  great  heat  has  ripened  fruits  before 
their  time,  and  late  fruit  will  be  scarce  unless 
grown  specially  for  late  supplies.  Plants  in  pots, 
in  a  fruiting  state,  will  take  more  manure  than 
those  with  more  root  run  ;  indeed,  lack  of  moisture 
with  a  heavy  crop  of  frint  is  frerpiently  the  cause 
of  failure.  Plants  making  much  wood  should  be 
treated  difl'erently.  In  this  case  food  is  not  needed, 
and,  though  it  is  not  advisable  to  syringe  plants  in 
bloom,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  moisten  the  soil,  or 
a  portion  of  the  house,  two  or  three  times  a  da\', 
and  to  give  a  mulch  of  short  manure  to  plants 
needing  support.  Plants  in  the  open  are  doing 
well.  These  should  be  kept  well  stopped  and  tieil, 
and  mulched  also  in  light  soil,  thus  saving  time  in 
watering.  <i.   Wythes. 


LILIUM    POLYPHYLLUM. 

This  beautiful  l)ut  rare  Lily  is  not  at  present 
in  comniei-ee.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  reasons 
for  its  decadence  other  than  a  fashion  in  Lilies 
not  being  in  e.xistence  \yhen  the  bulbs  were 
obtainable  ;  they  died  out,  and  now  cannot  be 
found,  e.xcept  in  small  ([uantities,  which  do  not 

■  come  int(j  the  market.  The  bulb  from  which 
the  flowers  came  (shown  in  the  illustration)  was 
sent  to  me.  liy  Herr  Ma.\  Leichtlin  two  years 
since,  and  is  one  of  a  very  few  sent  him  by  his 
Indian  collectors.  It  is  to  l)e  found  at  a  height 
in  the  Hiniala^-a.s,  which  in  climate  corresponds 
to  our  own,  and  the  flower  is  beautiful, 
extremely  sweet-scented,  and  ditters  from  all 
other  varieties.     The  shaiie  is  well  shown,  the 

j  colour  being  pale  yellow  Hushed  with  lilac.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  it  will  become  established 
again  in  England,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  The 
spike  is  now  very  strong,  with  two  tine  blooms 
just  ready  to  burst.  It  likes  jiartial  shade  and 
a  moist  situation  in  light  fibry  loam. 

(rresfoyd,   Wrej-hain.  P.  H.  iluLEs. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  parts  of  the  fifteenth  volume 
of  Liiiilnnia,  which  appeared  together  on  July  1.5, 
contain  portraits  of  the  following  eight  Orchitis  :  — 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

NEVIUSIA     ALABaMENSIS. 

EVIUSIA  ALABAMENSIS  was  dis- 
covered a  few  years  ago  in  Alabama, 
it  grows  in  one  localit\-  of  the  State, 
and  nowhere  else.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  botanical  work  I  have 
ever  seen.     [It  is  in  the  "KewList." — 

as  named  after  the  State  in  which  it  was 

after  Dr.  Nevius,  a  southern  botanist. 

b  that  in  good  soil  attains  the  height  of 
has  a  n.osi    gracefvd   liabit    of  growth, 
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the  long,  slender  wands  curving  outward.  The 
leaves  are  cordate,  with  serrated  edges,  and  are 
from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  of  a  shade  of  light 
green.  The  wood  of  the  young  shoots  is  first  green, 
then  pinkish,  turning  to  a  pretty  shade  of  cinnamon 
brown. 

Neviusia  grows  very  rapidly,  and  sends  out  many 
suckers  from  the  root,  so  that  our  single  specimen 
has  now  become  a  little  thicket.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Boston.  Our  climate  here  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia  diflers  from  that  of  England 
in  two  particulars.  First,  in  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  from  which  we  suft'er.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  the  thermometer  (Fahrenheit)  plays  all 
the  changes,  from  several  degrees  below  zero  to  9(i° 
in  the  shade.  Rapid  changes  are  the  rule,  so  that 
we  will  be  stewing  in  a  temperature  of  90°  one 
day,  and  the  very  ne.xt  a  cold  wind  from  the  north 
will  make  an  open  fire  acceptable.  The  second 
marked  difference  of  climate  is  the  exceeding  dry- 
ness of  our  summers.  Very  often  no  rain  falls  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  the  blazing  sun  scorches  the 
soil  of  our  gardens  to  powder.  Under  these 
conditions  the  Neviusia  thrives.  It  is  planted  in 
partial  shade,  and  is  protected  by  other  shrubs  and 
small  trees  and  by  a  stone  wall  on  the  south. 
When  it  is  in  flower  I  know  of  no  more  beautiful 
shrub.  The  flowers  appear  in  clusters  along  the 
branches,  each  on  a  long  foot-stalk.  They  consist 
of  a  green  fiveparted  calyx,  each  division  finely 
serrated  like  the  leaves,  and  a  bunch  of  white 
fringe-like  stamens.  This  is  all  the  flower  whicli, 
while  managing  to  dispense  entirelj'  with  corolla, 
is  yet  so  airy  and  beautiful  in  effect  that  the 
flowers  of  Spira-a  Van  Houttei,  which  is  planted 
near  it,  and  which  blooms  at  the  same  time,  look 
coarse  by  comparison.  The  delicate  featherj-  grace 
of  the  plant,  covered  with  its  abundant  and 
exquisite  bloom,  is  quite  indescribable.  When  out 
of  flower  the  green  calyxes  remain  upon  the  plant 
thi'oughout  the  summer  as  fresh  as  at  first,  and 
add  much  to  its  effectiveness.  I  feel  convinced 
that  this  plant  would  do  well  in  England,  where  it 
has  perhaps  already  been  tried.  It  seems  to  have 
no  disease  or  insect  enemy. 

Danske  Uandridge. 

ire.-V   ]'ir<jiiiia,  U.S.A. 


PAULOWNIA    IMPERIALIS. 

Your  notes  on  this  fine  deciduous-flowering  tree 
remind  me  of  a  specimen  which  I  was  associated 
with  for  a  number  of  years  in  Sussex,  in  what  is 
now  Messrs.  Balchin's  nursery.  Hassocks.  There 
was  a  fine  standard  tree  which  had  withstood 
many  winter.s'  frosts,  and  flower  spikes  appeared 
ever3'  spring  ;  but  I  only  remember  the  large 
terminal  panicles  of  bloom  being  fulh'  matured  one 
season,  and,  though  it  is  now  some  years  ago,  I 
well  remember  its  noble  appearance  and  the 
general  appreciation  of  its  beauty.  This  was 
when  we  had  an  exceptionally  mild  spring.  Young 
trees  make  vigorous  growth,  which  continues  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  a  severe  frost  is  sure  to  cripple 
if  not  kill  the  trees,  but  once  established  with  firm 
hard  wood  it  appears  quite  hard}'.  Unfortunately 
the  spring  frosts  almost  invariably  cause  the  buds 
to  drop  off  while  they  are  quite  small,  leaving  only 
the  naked  flower  stems  as  evidence  that  it  is  a 
flowering  shrub.  It  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  a 
sheltered  position,  the  large  heart-shaped  leaves 
having  a  bold  appearance.  A.  Hemsley. 


AbUtilon  Golden  Fleeee.  —Innumerable 
as  are  the  garden  varieties  of  Abutilon,  in  freedom 
and  persistency  of  flowering  this  is  surpassed  bj' 
none,  for  it  continues  to  produce  its  golden  bell- 
shaped  blossoms  without  any  diminution  in  size  or 
numbers  from  early  summer  till  late  in  the  autumn. 
As  a  roof  plant  it  is  most  effective,  while  neat 
little  specimens  laden  with  blossoms  can  be 
obtained  in  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter. 
The  clear  golden-yellow  of  the  blossoms  is  much 
more  pleasing  than  the  dull  reds  (misnamed 
scarlets)  of  many  of  the  varieties.  All  are  easily 
struck  from  cuttings,  and  the  raising  of  seedlings 
is  also  interesting. — H.  P. 


OUR  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

HARDY    FLOWERS    AT   THE    ROYAL 
BOTANIC   GARDENS,   EDINBURGH 

FOR  long  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  (iardens 
liave  been  most  interesting  to  hardj' 
plant  lovers,  and  the  greater  support 
now  received  from  the  naticjnal  funds 
and  the  keen  interest  taken  in  the.se 
plants  by  Professor  Bayley-Balfour,  the 
Regius  Keeper,  have  of  late  led  to  a  great  increa.se 
to  the  stock  of  flowers.  The  improvements  made 
in  theglass  department,  extensive  .as  these  are,  are 
equalled  b}'  those  in  other  branches,  and  one  has  an 
opportunit}'  of  seeing  many  plants  not  readily  met 
with  elsewhere.  The  remodelling  of  the  lieds  of 
plants  arranged  s^'stematically  for  the  study  of 
botan\'  made  these  for  a  time  less  pleasing,  but  now 
that  they  have  become  well  established  these  beds 
are  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  give  much  to 
interest  those  who  look  at  flowers  from  the  point 
of  view  of  garden  effect,  as  well  as  to  those  in- 
terested in  plants  from  their  scientific  aspects. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  plants  of  no  value  hor- 
ticulturally  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
number  admirably  suited  for  gardening  of  various 
kinds,  where  their  surroundings  would  show  off 
their  beauties.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  in  July, 
I  ha<l  the  advantage  of  being  shown  round  by  Jlr. 
W.  H.  Waite,  who  has  charge  of  the  herbaceous 
plants.  For  his  company  and  for  the  facilities 
received  my  best  thanks  are  due  to  Pi'ofessor 
Balfour. 

One  feature  in  the  garden  likely  to  lie  of  much 
service  is  the  growth  on  the  terrace  wall  of  plants 
reputed  tender.  Here  one  was  pleased  to  see  tliat 
Fabiana  imbricata,  which,  in  April,  showed  signs 
of  injury  by  the  winter  frosts,  had  quite  recovered. 
Another  pleasing  thing  was  Eseallonia  pterocladon 
in  full  bloom  and  covered  with  small  white  flowers. 
Periploca  grieca  was  also  in  bloom,  as  well  as 
several  good  shrubs  and  herbaceous  climbers. 

Among  the  plants  in  the  systeniatic  arrangement 
is  a  notable  specimen  of  the  beautiful  creeping 
Pratia  angulata  about  4  feet  across.  It  is  by 
far  the  finest  I  have  seen.  Scutellaria  altissima  is 
not  often  met  with.  It  has  one-sided,  arching 
spikes  of  purple-blue  flowers,  and  grows  to  about 
18  inches  high.  Several  Lactucas  were  pretty,  one 
of  the  best  being  L.  perennis.  Though  these  are 
not  much  grown,  and  in  some  positions  look  a  little 
coarse,  there  are  places  where  they  \vould  be  very 
useful.  Phlomis  cashmeriana  looked  quaint  as 
usual,  and  a  number  of  perennial  Pentstemons, 
such  as  Bridgesi,  Newberryi,  and  others  formed 
attractive  objects.  Annuals  are  well  used  among 
the  other  plants. 

The  rock  garden,  always  noted  for  its  plants,  is 
more  and  more  attractive  on  account  of  the  variety 
grown  in  it.  Professor  Balfour  is  much  interested 
in  the  Saxifrages,  which  do  very  well  in  the 
gardens,  and  the  masses  grown  make  them  more 
pleasing  to  casual  visitors,  besides  enabling  others 
particularly  interested  to  see  them  at  their  best. 
All  sections  are  grown,  and  the  masses  of  such  as 
burseriana,  apieulata,  sancta,  scjuarrosa,  and  others 
are  most  delightful,  even  when  out  of  bloom.  S. 
lindsayana,  one  of  the  mossy  section,  is  a  remarkably 
free  flowerer,  blooming  two  or  three  times  in  a  year. 
One  not  often  seen  is  S.  conifera,  whose  name 
indicates  the  form  of  the  rosettes. 

Among  the  more  noteworthj'  plants  is  one  of  the 
Celmisia  spectabilis,  now  in  bloom  for  the  first 
time,  although  it  has  been  in  the  garden  for  several 
years.  It  proves  ([uite  liardy.  Its  large  white 
flower  was  very  conspicuous.  One  of  tlie  best  of  the 
Campanulas  of  the  carpatica  type  was  in  bloom. 
It  is  named  Robert  Parker,  and  is  deserving  of 
being  looked  after  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its 
white  flow  ers.  Among  the  Phyteumas,  one  noticed 
the  white  P.  spicatum  and  the  blue  P.  Scheuchzeri, 
with  P.  Sieberi.  A  trial  is  being  made  of  Rosa 
berberifolia  Hardi,  as  it  is  generally  called.  It  is 
hoped  it  may  prove  amenable  to  cultivation  in 
Edinburgh.  A  prett}-  blue  leguminous  plant  named 
Erinacea  pungens  is  also  worthy  of  more  than  a 
passing   remark.      Prinmlas   are  plentiful,  though 


most  were  out  of  bloom.  A  nice  lot  of  P.  capitata 
were,  however,  in  flower.  Antin-hinum  asarina 
was  very  pleasing  with  its  white  and  yellow  flowers 
and  its  grey  foliage.  Ramondias  and  Haberleas 
are  all  well  represented.  Those  interested  in  the 
Helianthemums  would  do  well  to  visit  the  rock 
garden  when  these  are  in  bloom.  In  addition  to 
those  in  the  garden  before,  a  set  of  all  at  Kew  are 
now  under  trial.  Androsaces  as  a  rule  do  well, 
among  those  seen  being  foliosa,  Leiclitlini, 
villosa,  sarmentosa,  and  the  form  Chunibyi. 
Cytisus  schipka;nsis  was  also  very  fine,  its  neat 
habit  and  white  flowers  making  it  a  valuable  plant 
at  this  season.  One  cannot  do  more  than  mention 
these  plants  and  the  great  lunnber  of  others  which 
make  the  collection  so  valuable  to  those  who  care 
for  alpine  flowers.  There  are  many  rarities  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  still  more  being  grown  on  in 
frames,  to  be  eventually  planted  out  when  sufficient 
stock  has  been  obtained.  One  may  name  among 
the  latter  the  exquisite  little  blue  Meconopsis 
aculeata,  Prinuda  Rusbyi,  and  P.  rotundifolia, 
with  niiiny  choice  and  rare  now  plants  from  all 
sources. 

In  the  borders  close  to  the  houses  one  observed 
several  Calochorti  of  the  venustus  section.  These 
have  been  there  for  several  years,  and  their  loveh' 
flowers  anil  healthy  appearance  show  how  well  the 
soil  and  climate  suits  them,  although  one  would 
not  expect  them  to  do  so  well  so  far  north.  A 
grand  plant  of  Gerbera  .Jamesoni  in  bloom  was 
brilliantly  beautiful,  and  was,  besides,  a  useful 
lesson,  as  showing  how  the  little  protection  of  a 
frame  put  over  it  in  winter  will  pull  it  through 
the  hard  weather  of  that  season  in  Edinburgh. 
Shrubby  Veronicas  would  call  for  more  notice  than 
can  be  given  them  now. 

In  closing  one  can  only  add  that  the  gardens, 
alwaj's  a  pleasure  to  those  who  care  for  flowers,  are 
being  rendered  more  delightful  by  several  new 
features,  among  them  lieing  a  luimber  of  Rose  beds 
planted  with  Roses  of  all  classes  from  the  species 
to  the  finest  of  the  new  flowers.  The  glass  depart- 
ment lias  made  a  wonderful  advance  under  the 
more  liberal  pecuniary  conditions  which  now 
prevail,  and  the  northern  capital  may  well  be  proud 
of  its  gardens  under  the  care  of  Professor  Bayley- 
Balfour.  S.   Arnott. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BIG  BUD  MITE  ON   HAZEL. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Oarden."] 

SIR, — It  would  be  interesting  to  me  to  know 
from  any  of  your  readers  who  grow  both 
Black  Currants  and  Filberts  whether  the 
latter  have  ever  been  attacked  with  the 
mite  (Phytoptus  ribes)  which  has  caused 
such  trouble  to  the  former.  I  am  led 
to  ask  owing  to  having  received  from  a  nurserj' 
some  dozens  of  purple-leaved  Hazel  for  planting 
all  of  whicli  had  many  of  their  buds  swollen  in  the 
same  unmistakable  way,  only  larger  than  is  the 
case  with  the  Black  Currant.  On  opening  these 
buds  no  insects  could  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  an 
ordinarj'  jjocket  magnifying  glass,  but  the  injuries 
caused  by  them  were  jilainly  evident,  and  in  their 
nature  precisely  similar  to  what  one  finds  in  the 
buds  of  affected  Black  Currants. 

.1.  C.  Tallack. 


A  illSTLETOE  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden'."] 

Sir, — The  Cape  has  alwaj's  been  famous  for  its 
flora,  but  just  now  more  than  usual  interest  attaches 
to  the  subject,  owing  to  this  part  of  the  world 
having  become  the  theatre  of  such  a  stirring  and 
sensational  war.  This  bj'  way  of  introduction. 
Having  noticed  in  The  Garden  occasionally  of 
late  mention  of  the  .\listletoe  I  cnclcse  some  of  the 
seed  of  one  of  the  species  which  grows  wild  here, 
the  berries  of  "which  are  of  a  very  pretty  coral  red. 
This  is  fairly  abundant  on  trees  and  bushes,  like 
your  Viscuni  album  in  England.  There  is  also 
a  minute  Mistletoe  here,  V.  minimum.     It  has  only 
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two  or  three  very  small  leaves  and  berries,  but 
growing  as  it  does  on  a  Euphorbia,  you  could  not 
cultivate  it  on  your  side.  It  is  red  berried,  like  the 
one  of  which  I  enclose  a  few  of  the  seeds,  which 
some  of  \  our  friends  may  like  to  try. 

Wm.   Kemsley. 

Moiilforf  Cottage,  30,  Anij/er  Creicent, 
Port  Elizabeth,  South  Africa. 

[The  Mistletoe  is  probably  a  Loranthus,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  species  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
Many  of  them  will  only  thrive  on  one  particular 
"host"  plant,  and  unless  that  is  known  there 
is  little  chance  of  succeeding  with  them  under 
cultivation.  Attempts  have  been  made  before  to 
establisli  tiie  most  beautiful  of  the  South  African 
Mistletoes,  but,  so  tar  as  we  know,  with  no  success 
as  yet.  However,  your  seeds  have  been  placed  on 
various  South  African  plants,  and  we  hope  one 
or  otlier  will  prove  a  suitable  "  host  "  plant.  The 
red  berries  are  particularlj-  handsome.  Viscum 
cruciatum,  a  fine  Mistletoe  from  Jlorocco,  is  now 
in  cultivation  in  one  or  two  English  greenhouses, 
but  in  that  case  a  suitable  "host "  plant,  the  Olive, 
was  known. — Eds.]. 

OVEK-HATED  PLANTS  (SO-CALLED). 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  leave  the  admirable  letter  of  "  S.  W.  F.  " 
to  speak  for  Gypsopliila  and  Bocconia,  only 
mentioning  tliat  for  table  decoration  the  lovely 
Gypsophila  is  first,  the  rest  nowhere.  At  an 
interval  comes  London  Pride  and  our  little  Pig- 
nut, and  then  a  long  way  down  the  Statice  tribe. 
When  I  read  the  letter  of  "  M.  L.  W.  "  I  thought 
it  must  be  meant  in  joke  to  raise  a  discussion,  for 
he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  select  some  of  the 
very  choicest  and  most  unique  plants  in  their  own 
line.  Since  then  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  treason  to  leave  such  an  attack 
upon  our  favourites  unanswered,  and  now  that 
"  .S.  W.  F.  "  has  appeared  as  a  dovighty  champion 
for  G\'psophila  and  Bocconia,  I  feel  that  all  chivalry 
prevents  my  leaving  Heracleum  and  (iloriosa  in 
the  mire.  Heracleum  ;  \Vhy,  there  is  nothing  to 
come  near  it  in  its  own  particular  stateliness. 
Where  would  all  lovers  of  ■wild  water,  marsh,  and 
tangle  be  without  it  ?  Every  day  now  in  late 
summer  I  go  out  and  glance  at  the  huge  plant  bj* 
the  water  and  rejoice  that  it  is  not  yet  blown  over — 
I'J  feet  in  height  and  the  tlower  .3  feet  across,  and 
this  is  to  be  spoken  lightly  of !  Far  below  it 
comes  H.  eminens,  and  the  Gunneras  have  another 
style  of  grandeur.  Each  year  I  watch  that  I  have 
seedlings  appearing  to  carry  on  for  three  years, 
and  if  I  were  bereft  of  my  Heracleums  I  should  be 
poor  indeed. 

Gloriosa  superba  I  Surely  the  name  should  be 
enough,  for  it  is  all  worthy.  In  the  plant  world  it 
seems  as  though  now  and  then  the  Great  Creative 
Spirit  went  out  of  his  way  to  de\ise  something  to 
take  the  breath  away  with  astonishment,  admira- 
tion, and  puzzlement,  as  in  cases  of  Orchids  and 
downwards,  even  to  the  little  Alpine  Phyteuma 
comosum.  And  (41oriosa  is  one  of  these — such 
colour,  such  form,  such  strangeness.  See  it  and 
be  speechless  ! 

Poor  ill-used  nurserymen.  Such  a  gallant  race, 
purveying  to  our  infinite  pleasure  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  (how  can  they  live  upon  their  sixpence  and 
ninepence  tor  a  three  year  old  plant  V),  and  getting 
nothing  but  abuse  all  round.  They  only  do  it 
because  they  are  a  true-hearted  lot,  and  have 
their  profession  at  heart  apart  from  the  necessary 
£  ■■<■  d.  H.  B.  " 

[We  beg  to  remind  "  H.  B.  "  that  "  M.  L.  W.," 
in  the  article  referred  to,  was  mainly  writing  of 
plants  that  had  been  admitted  into  a  small  town 
garden  and  had  there  proved  unsuitable. — Eds.] 


PLANT    NAMES    AND    THEIR 
PRONUNCIATION. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — It  would  be  ungracious  to  find  fault  with 
the  kindly  views  expressed  on  page  37  by  "W.  J." 
as  to  how  to  deal  with  plant  names  and  with  those 
who  take  liberties  with  them.  At  any  rate,  we 
maj'   all   agree   to   avoid   a    "  scornful "    attitude. 


Whether  those  of  us  who  have  been  through  the 
classical  mill,  and  retain  a  keen  recollection  of 
what  would  have  taken  place  had  we  so  far  for- 
go! ten  ourselves  as  to  render  "  a  little  sword  "  as 
Gladiolus,  should  not  do  our  best  to  prevent  that 
unfortunate  distortion  and  its  still  more  horrible 
associate  Tropajolum,  from  coming  into  general 
use,  is  quite  another  thing.  There  are  many  Latin 
words  about  which  doubt  exists  -.  there  are  others 
concocted  by  botanists  in  honour  of  their  fellows 
which  cannot  really  be  called  Latin.  Let  fate 
deal  with  these  as  it  may.  But  when  a  plant  has 
a  real  Latin  name,  and  especially  when  the  name 
conveys  a  meaning,  the  case  is  very  different. 
Such  words  are  current  coin,  and  ma}',  indeed, 
become  coin  of  the  realm ;  it  ill  becomes  good 
citizens  to  deface  their  name  and  superscription. 

It  should,  I  think,  be  remembered  that  to  many 
folk  who  have  to  deal  with  the  names  of  plants, 
Latin  is  quite  a  new  tongue.  Surely  it  is  the  duty 
of  such  as  have  enjoyed  a  fuller  education  to  give 
those  they  can  influence  a  helping  hand,  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  little  trouble  to  themselves.  There 
is  no  need  to  cram  one's  learning  down  people's 
throats ;  but  how  many  gardeners  and  shop 
assistants  are  left  to  grope  their  way  through  trade 
catalogues,  and  to  mangle  the  names  of  plants 
which  their  employer  hands  over  to  them,  without 
the  least  help  in  their  perplexity. 

"The  Dictionary  of  (Jardening"  has  done  much 
to  earn  our  gratitude  by  its 
efforts  to  grapple  with  what 
is  really  a  difficult  subject. 
Messrs.  Barr,  and  possibly 
other  seedsmen,  have  done 
good  by  accenting  the  names 
of  plants  in  their  trade  lists. 
This  example  should  be  gene- 
rall}'  followed.  The  trade 
could  do  much,  and  have 
much  to  answer  for.  In  one 
of  the  big  shops  I  wa«  recentl\- 
pained  to  hear  m}'  pet  salad 
plant  quite  needlessh-  referred 
to  as  Raphanus  caudatus. 
the  harmless  rat-tailed 
Radish.  It  seems  to  me  that 
anyone  who  loves  the  plants 
he  grows  should  be  as  par- 
ticular about  their  names  as 
about  his  own.  And  in  this 
suggestion  I  would  include 
both  sexes,  for,  sad  to  say, 
ladies  are  the  worst  offender' . 
H.  0.  W. 


mj'  observation  is  a  plant  of  Clematis  montana,  which 
is  growing  upon  a  tall  Thuya  gigantea.  The  tree 
stands  near  the  cottage  of  Superintendent  Emil 
Kellner,  who  has  charge  of  the  university  grounds. 
The  Clematis  vine  was  planted  six  years  ago  and 
allowed  to  climb  up  the  branches  of  the  Thuya, 
faking  its  own  wild  way,  and  has  now  reached 
a  height  of  22  feet  ti  inches.  It  has  nearl}-  sur- 
rounded the  tree,  which  does  not  seem  to  suffer, 
and  is  still  growing  vigorously.  The  accompanying 
photograph  was  taken  in  April  of  the  present  year. 

Berkeley,   (  alifornia.  C.  H.  Shinn. 

[We  much  regret  that  a  photograph  kindly  sent 
by  Professor  Shinn  was  not  suitable  for  reproduc- 
tion.— Eds.]. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM     CRISPUM 
EMPRESS  OF  INDIA. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  is  a  repro- 
duction from  a  photograph  of  one  of 
the  (lowers  from  the  plant  exhibited 
at  the  recent  Royal  Horticultural 
Societ3'"s  meeting  at  Richmond,  b^' 
Mrs.  Briggs-Bury,  Bank  House,  Ac- 
crington.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the 
varieties  previously  certificated,  and  is  one  of  the 


CENTRANTHUS 

RUBER. 

[To  THE   Editor    of    "The 

Garden."] 

Sir, — A    few    weeks    ago    a  odontoglossl'-m  iki    ptm  empress  of  i.sdia. 

correspondent  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  ornamental  value  of  this  plant,  commonly  I  most  beautiful  forms  we  have  seen.  The  flowers 
known  as  Valerian.  On  the  south-west  coast  of  '  are  3i  inches  in  diameter,  the  dor-sal  sepal  white, 
Devon  there  is  no  need  to  introduce  it  into  the  with  streaks  of  rosy-purple  throufh  the  centre] 
garden,  it  does  that  for  itself,  springing  in  hundreds  ;  which  are  reflected "  through  from  "the  purple  oil 
from  between  the  stones  of  retaining  walls,  and  \  the  exterior  ;  the  spots  and  blotches  in  the  central 
proving  almost  impossible  to  eradicate.  In  the  area  are  deep  purple.  The  lower  sepals  are  similar, 
garden  proper,  where  the  walls  are  required  for  but  they  are  not  so  deeply  suffused  with  purple, 
better  things,  the  plant  is  a  nuisance,  but  on  the  the  petals  much  toothed  and  crested  on  the  margin! 
cliff  ledges  and  in  wild,  rocky  spots  along  the  of  fine  substance,  white,  spotted  with  deep  purple 
coast,  where  it  grows  in  profusion,  its  effect  is  brown  in  the  centre.  The  lip  is  also  white,  spotted 
pleasing.  The  pink  variety  is  the  most  common,  with  bright  brown  around  the  deep  yellow  disc, 
butthe  deep  crimson   and  white  forms  also  grow  |  The  plant   carried   an   eight-flowered  raceme.     It 

received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Orchid  com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Briggs-Bury  has  brought  together 
the  finest  collection  of  Orchids  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  considers  this  to  be  one  of  the  finest 


wild  in  considerable  numbers.  During  the  month 
of  June  a  deep  railway  cutting  close  to  Torquay 
Station   was  a  pretty  picture,  being  mantled  with 

this   plant   in  its  three   tints,    the    pink    slightly         ^  ^ ^^ 

predominating,  but  the  white  and  crimson   being  |  varTeties  of   0.   crispura,  but  in   this  opinion   the 


also  present  in  quantity 
crimson  is  far  the  finest." 


Of  the   three  hues  the 
S.  W.  F, 


CLEMATIS    MONTANA    ON    THUYA 

GIGANTEA. 

[To  THE  Editor  of   "  The  (Jarden."] 

Sir, — There  are  many  fine  specimens  of  Clematis  in 

the  university  town  of  Berkeley,  California,  U.S.A., 

but  one  of  the  most  attractive  that  has  come  under 


Orchid  committee  differed,  and  gave  the  higher 
award  to  O.  c.  Duchess  of  Connaught,  which  Airs. 
Briggs-Bury  exhibited  at  the  same  meeting.  O.  c. 
Empress  of  India,  I  understand,  was  introduced  in 
one  of  Messrs.  .1.  Veitch  and  Sons"  importations. 
It  is  a  most  striking  and  desirable  addition, 
and  will  no  doubt  improve  as  the  plant  gains 
strength.  Many  beautiful  spotted  forms  of  0. 
crLspum  exist,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct. 

H.  J.  C. 
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PENTSTEMONS. 

The  beautiful  series  of  Pentstemous  from  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co. ,  of  Rotliesay,  were  given  an  award 
of  merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  last.  The  flowers  were 
remarkably  fine,  and  produced  in  profusion  on 
tall  spikes,  whilst  tliere  was  great  variety  in  the 
colouring,  jiurple,  rose,  finely  margined  forms,  pink, 
and  others,  a  rich  selection  with  line  open  bells  .so 
to  say,  for  we  know  not  how  else  to  describe  the 
large  individual  blooms. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  S.  T.  WRIGHT. 

This  double  variety  is  noteworthy  :  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  more  modern  kinds,  not  in  the 
least  degree  coarse,  but  refined,  though  very  large, 
with  noble  outer  segments,  the  whole  of  a  clear 
shining  apricot  colour,  very  beautiful  and  distinct. 
Shown  bj'  Messrs.  Ware  and  Co.,  Tottenham. 
Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
July  30. 


TUBEROUS   BEGONIA   MRS.   ANDREW 
TWEEDIE. 

This  is  another  of  the  same  style  of  flower  as 
the  last-named,  very  double,  handsome,  and  pure 
white  with  a  faint  touch  of  pale  yellow  in  the 
centre  ;  a  distinct  flower  with  quite  a  crispy  look. 
Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticultural  Societ}-, 
July  31.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Ware,  Limited. 


NYMPH.EA    MARLIACEA    EUBRO- 
rUNCTATA. 

This  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  of  N.  Latour-Marliac, 
as  suggested  by  the  name,  and  the  flowers  shown 
bv  iNlr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  (Junnersburjf  House,  were  well  open, 
disclosing  a  warm  deep  crimson  colour  against  the 
intense  orange-j'ellow  stamens.  One  must,  how- 
ever, see  these  flowers  iifon  the  water  surface  in 
the  full  light  of  a  summer  day  to  realise  their 
snlendour.  Then  the  segments  glow  with  colour. 
AVi!  think,  however,  the  awards  were  not  happily 
bestowed.  If  this  Nympha^a  were  worthy  of  a 
fii-st-class  certificate,  the  award  given,  then  the 
following  kind  should  have  received  similar  recogni- 
tion. First-class  certificate.  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  July  30. 


NYMPH.EA    SANGUINEA. 

This  is  a  smaller  flower,  but  ijuite  a  gem  of 
ruby  I'ed,  an  intense  colour,  especially  in  the  sun; 
it  is  the  most  intense  in  colour  of  all  the  smaller 
flowered  Water  Lilies.  Award  of  merit.  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  July  30.  From  Mr.  J. 
Hudson. 

HEDYCHIUM  F.  W.  MOORE. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Moore,  of  the 
(ilasnevin  Botanic  (Jardens,  Ireland,  has  been 
raising  hybrid  Hedychiums,  and  this  novelty  is 
certainly  an  acquisition.  The  flower  spike  was 
liold,  the  individual  flowers  large,  fragrant,  and 
deep  yellow,  flushed  with  red,  a  rich  association. 
First-class  certificate.  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
July  30. 


CATTLEYA  F.  W.  WIGAN. 

SCHILLERIANA  X  AUREA. 
This  is  a  distinct  and  desirable  hybrid,  having  the 
intermediate  characteristics  of  the  parent  species. 
The  flowers  are  about  .5  inches  in  diameter,  the 
sepals  bronzy  purple,  the  petals  more  purple,  about 
2  inches  broad,  the  lip  upwards  of  "2  inches  in 
diameter',  on  the  front  lobe  rosy  purple  heavily 
rimed  with  crimson-purple,  becoming  yellow  on  the 
disc.  The  side  lobes  are  similar  in  colour  to  the 
front  lobe,  with  some  l>rown,  and  lined  with  yellow 
on  the  ba.se.  Tlie  plant  carried  a  two-flowered 
raceme.  In  the  habit  of  growth  it  resembles  the 
Schilleriana  parent.  First-class  certificate.  Drill 
Hall,  July  31.  From  the  collection  of  Sir  F. 
Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gardener,  Mr. 
W-  H.  Young). 


CATTLEYA  PORPHYROPHLEBIA. 

SuPERBA  X  Intermedia. 
This  is  one  of  the  older  hybrids  that  had  not  been 
previously  recognised  by  the  Orchid  committee. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  fine  form  and  sub- 
stance, about  6  inches  in  rliameter,  pale  rosy  lilac; 
the  lip  rosy  lilac  on  the  front  lolie,  sufl'used  and 
spotted  with  crimson  purple  ;  it  has'  some  3'ellow  at 
the  base,  the  side  lobes  rosy  lilac,  shading  to  white, 
with  some  purple  streaks  at  the  base.  It  is  a  most 
interasting  and  desirable  hybrid.  From  the 
collection  of  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Y^oung).  Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  July  31. 

L.ELIO-CATTLEYA  REMULA. 

AcLANDi.*;  X  Tenebrosa. 
This  is  a  distinct  hybrid,  having  the  intermediate 
characteristics  of  the  parent  species  both  with 
regard  to  habit  of  growth  and  in  the  flowers.  The 
sepals  and  petals  brownish  purple  shading  to  green, 
the  front  lobe  rosy  purple,  becoming  darker  in  the 
centre  and  margined  with  white,  the  side  lobes 
creamy  white  with  some  streaks  of  purple  at  the 
base.  The  plant  carried  a  two-flowered  raceme. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  attractive  addition  to  the 
Aclandia"  section  of  hybrids.  From  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  by  whom  it  was 
raised.  Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  July  31. 


SOC[ETIES. 

NATIONAL  CAKNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY'S 
SHOW. 
The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Wednesday,  July  25.  The  entry  of  exhibits  was  a 
record  one,  hut  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  empty 
space,  as  many  intending  exhibits  were  not  sent.  The  prizes 
wei'e  awarded  as  follows  :— 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  bizarres  and  flakes 
(dressed  on  cards),  not  less  than  twelve  dissimilar,  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  36,  Manor  Street,  Clapham, 
among  whose  blooms  were  Fred,  Gordon  Lewis,  Spurtsman, 
.1.  W.  Bentley,  Valkyrie,  Mrs.  Rowan,  and  Robert  Hnulgrave. 
The  second  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  .Martin  E. 
Smith,  Hayes,  Kent,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame. 
For  twenty-four  blooms  of  selfs,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  Mr.  Jlartin  Smith  was  first  with  Cecilia,  Almoner, 
Ensisn,  Sultan,  Enchantress.  Benbow,  Anne  Boleyn,  Etna, 
Sir  Bevys,  Eva,  Agnes  Sorel,  Seymour  Cockrane,  &c.,  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  being  second,  and  Mr.  M.  Rowan 
third.  The  ttrst  place  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  fancies 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith,  who  showed  splendid 
lilooms  of  Oakley,  Paladin,  Tiballus,  Bedemere,  Argosy, 
Falca,  Hidalgo,  Goldilocks,  Ossian,  Persimmon,  and  Aglaia. 
The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  the 
third  by  Mr.  J.  Walker.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  first  for 
twenty  for  white  ground  and  for  twenty-four  yellow 
ground  Picotees.  His  white  ground  included  fine  blooms 
of  Amy  Robsart,  Mrs.  Beswick,  Brunette,  Little  Phil. 
Marian,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Bessie,  and  Duchess  of  York,  while 
among  his  yellow  grounds  were  Lady  Cynthia,  Lawzan, 
Lady  St.  Oswald,  Daniel  Defoe,  Badminton,  Duke  of  Alva, 
and  Gertrude. 

In  a  class  for  six  blooms  (dressed  on  cards)of  any  self  variety, 
Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  Oxford,  was  first  with  six  excellent  lilnoins  of 
(iermania,  Mr.  C.  Turner  being  second  with  Lad\  Ueniiione, 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin,  Dawlish,  third,  with  Olivia.  The 
best  six  blooms  of  any  yellow  or  buff  gnjund  fancy  Carnation 
were  sent  by  Mr.  ('harles  Turner,  who  exhibited  fine  blooms 
of  Charles  Martel,  while  the  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith  with  Hidalgo,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Tate,  Dulwich,  with  Voltaire.  The  first  prize  for  six  blooms 
of  any  other  fancy  Carnation  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith, 
who  was  also  placed  first  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  any 
yellow  ground  Picotee,  showing  excellent  blooms  of  Childe 
Harold  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Chaundy 
for  Countess  of  Jersey,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin 
for  Empress  Eugenie.  In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct 
varieties  of  selfs  and  fancies,  three  blooms  of  each,  shown 
without  cards,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith,  among  whose  blooms  were  Falca,  Perseus,  Daniel 
Defoe,  Benbow,  Jervis,  Sii-  Bevys,  and  Lafayette.  The 
second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  the  third  by 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame. 

The  following  were  the  winners  of  first  prizes  for  single 
specimen  blooms.  In  tlie  class  for  bizarres  and  flakes,  for 
a  scarlet  bizarre,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Birmingham, 
with  Robert  Houlgrave ;  for  a  crimson  bizarre,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Guodfellow,  with  J.  S.  Hedderley ;  for  a  pink  bizarre,  Mr. 
J.  WcUesley,  with  W.  Skerving;  for  a  purple  flake,  Messrs. 
Th'Mnson  and  Co.,  with  Gordon  Lewis;  for  a  scarlet  flake, 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co..  with  Sportsman  ;  and  for  a  rose 
rtakc,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Merton.  In  the  class  for  selfs,  for 
a  white  oi-  blush  self,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  with  Mrs.  Eric 
Hanibro;  for  a  rose  or  pink  self,  Mr.  Colly  Sharpe  ;  for  a 
scarlet  or  crimson  self,  Mr.  Cartwright,  with  The  Sultan; 
for  a  puiple  cu-  maroim  self,  Mr.  Went;  fur  a  yellow  self, 
Messrs.  Tbumson  and  Co.,  with  Britannia;  and  for  a  buff 
self.  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith,  with  Benbow.  In  the  class  for 
fancies,  for  a  yellow  ground  fancy,  Mr.  T.  >>'ellesley,  with 


Hidalgo ;  and  for  any  other  fancy,  Mr.  Baitleet,  with 
Desmondius.  In  the  class  for  single  blooms  of  Picotees,  the 
first  prize  for  a  red  heavy-edged  bloom  was  won  by  Mr. 
Cart  Wright,  with  John  Smith  ;  for  a  red.  light-edged,  by  Mr. 
R.  Sydenham,  with  Grace  Darling;  for  a  purple,  heavy- 
edged,  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  with  Miriam  ;  for  a  purple,  light- 
edged,  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  with  Lavinia ;  for  a  rose  or 
scarlet,  heavy-edged,  by  Thomson  and  Co.,  with  Lady 
Louise  ;  for  a  rose  or  scarlet,  light-edged,  by  Mr.  Sydenham, 
with  Favourite ;  for  a  heavy-edged  yellow  ground,  and  also 
for  a  light-edged  yellow  ground,  by  Sir.  M.  R.  Smith. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  bizarres  and  flakes  (dressed 
on  cards),  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.,  Birmingham,  among  whose  blooms  were  Mertun, 
Sportsman,  Gordon  Lewis,  J.  D.  Hextall,  &c.  Mr.  F. 
Wellesley,  Woking,  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Went, 
Thames  Ditton,  third.  In  a  similar  class  for  twelve  distinct 
selfs,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  were  again  first,  Mr. 
Wellesley  being  second,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Went  third.  For 
twelve  distinct  fancies,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  was  first,  his  stand 
including!  fine  blooms  of  Eldorado,  Monarch,  Hidalgo,  G. 
Cruikshank,  (fee,  Mr.  S.  A.  Went  won  the  second  prize,  and 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  third.  For  twelve  white  ground 
Picotees,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  was  first,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. 
second,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Went  third,  while  for  twelve  yellow 
ground  Picotees,  Mr.  S.  A.  Went  was  awarded  the  first  prize, 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  the  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Wellesley 
the  third. 

In  the  class  foi-  six  blooms  of  any  self  Carnation.  Mr.  F. 
Wellesley  won  the  first  prize  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Eric 
Hambro,  Mr.  S.  A.  Went  being  second,  and  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.  third.  For  six  Ijlooms  of  any  yellow  or  buff  ground 
fancy  Carnation,  Mr.  Wellesley  was  again  placed  first  with 
Monarch,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  second,  and  Mr.  S.  A. 
Went  third.  For  six  blooms  of  any  yellow  ground  Picotee, 
Mr.  F.  Wellesley  was  again  first,  and  for  six  distinct  varieties 
of  selfs  and  fancies,  without  dressing,  ilr.  S.  A.  Went  took 
the  lead  with  excellent  lilooms  of  Nox,  Dervish,  Mi-s. 
Tremayne.  Perseus,  Asphodel,  and  Mrs.  Audrey  Campbell. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  took  the  first  prizes  in  classes  for  six 
distinct  blooms  of  bizarres  and  flakes,  for  six  fancies,  and 
for  six  white  ground  Picotees.  He  was  also  first  in  classes 
for  three  blooms  of  any  self,  with  Dick  Donovan  ;  for  three 
blooms  of  any  yellow  or  buff  ground  fancies,  and  for  tliree 
blooms  of  any  other  fancy,  with  Artemis.  For  six  selfs  the 
first  piize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  Wolver- 
hampton, who  showed  fine  blooms  of  Miss  A.  Campbell, 
Exile,  Tabley,  Dick  Donovan,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  and  Mrs.  E. 
Hambro.  For  six  yellow  ground  Picotees. 'Mr.  W.  Spencer, 
Windsor,  was  first,  showing  Mrs.  Tremayne.  May  Queen, 
Heather  Bell,  Wanderer,  Dervish,  and  His  Excellency.  Mr. 
R.  C.  Cartwright  was  second,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Beadles  third. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  self  and  fancies,  arranged  with 
Carnation  foliage,  Mr.  L.  C.  Gords,  Nunhead,  was  first.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Bartleet,  Shooter's  Hill,  second,  and  Mr.  M.  V. 
Charrington  third.  Mr.  A.  Chatwin,  Edgbaston,  was  placed 
first  for  six  dissimilar  selfs  and  fancies,  showing  Guinevere, 
Mrs.  J.  Douglas,  Golden  Eagle.  Mrs.  E.  Hambro,  Exile,  and 
Renegade.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  Major-denenil 
W.  Gillespie,  Sydenham,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  D.  Walker. 
Kilmarnock.  In  a  similar  class  for  six  white  ground 
Picotee  blooms,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  was  awarded  the  first 
prize,  and  for  six  yellow  ground  Picotees,  Mr.  Philbrick, 
Reading,  was  first. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  a  very  pretty 
white  seedling  Carnation  sent  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth. 

For  twelve  dissimilar  specinu-n  Carnations  of  any  class, 
in  pots,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith.  For  a  groupof  Carnati'ni  iilaiits,  arranged  in  an  area 
of  .^0  square  feet,  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  was  placed  first,  Mr. 
C.  Turner  taking  the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  T.  Carruthers. 
Reigate,  third. 

5Ir.  M.  R.  Smith  had  the  best  decorated  dinner  talde. 
ilr.  M.  V.  Charrington  wt)n  the  first  prize  for  a  vase  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees.  Sir.  H.  Rogers,  Woodbridge, 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  three  sprays  of  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Itluoms,  and  Mr.  Martin  Smith  was  first  in  the  class 
for  liuttonboles. 

Among  the  non-competitive  exhibits.  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  staged  vases  of  lovely  varieties, 
as  also  did  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell.  Berks. 
Sweet  Peas  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  G.  F(^)Ster,  Havant,  and 
Sweet  Peas  and  Carnatious  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Dixson,  Hailsham. 
Sussex.  Mr.  H.  Anstey,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  and  Morter's 
Stores,  Limited,  Upper  Norwood,  showed  table  decorations. 

The  best  bizarre  in  the  show  was  Robert  Houlgrave.  shown 
by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Birmingham  ;  the  best  flake 
was  G.  Melville,  sent  by  Mr.  Martin  Rowan  :  the  best  self  was 
Mrs.  E.  Hambro,  shown  by  Mr.  Thurston,  Wolverhampton  : 
the  best  heavy-edged  white  ground  Picotee  was  Little 
Phil,  shown  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  the  best  light-edged. 
Pride  of  Leyton,  by  Messis.  Thomson  and  Co.  The  premier 
yellow  grounds  and  fancies  were  sent  by  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith. 


DURHAM,    NORTHUMBERLAND,    AND    NEWCASTLE 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  show  of  the  above  important  society  was  held  on 
July  25,  26,  and  27  in  the  Leazes  Park,  Newcastle,  and  was 
arranged  in  fimr  very  large  maniuees.  It  was  a  great  success 
in  every  way.  In  p)evious  years  the  weather  has  been 
so  unfavourable  that  the  secretary  and  council  deserve  well 
for  their  great  energies  to  assist  horticulture  after  so  many 
reverses.  Fortunately  the  early  part  of  the  first  day  was 
favourable,  but  a  thunderstorm  in  the  evening  kept  many 
away  ;  but  we  trust,  however,  that  the  society,  which  has 
been  established  since  1S24,  will  this  year  reap  the  rewaM  of 
its  labours.  We  nuist  add,  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Mayor 
of  Newcastle  (Sir  Riley  Lord),  and  the  council  of  the  city  for 
their  presence  and  support. 

Stove  and  greenhimse  plants  formed  a  weak  class,  ami 
should  have  brought  forth  more  competitors,  only  three 
small   lots    being    staged,   Mr.  Swinburn    being    first.     Km 
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the  groups  arranged  for  effect  appeared  to  find  much 
fi;reater  favour  with  the  public.  There  was  a  splendid 
exhibit,  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre,  Woodside,  Durham,  havinj;  an 
excellent  arrangement,  easily  securing  the  premier  award 
and  the  silver  banksian  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Edmonds()n  being  a  good  second. 

Roses  claim  more  notice.  There  was  a  very  spirited  com- 
petition, and  doubtless  the  Rose  classes  and  the  herbaceous 
class  were  the  Itest  exhibits,  and  needed  close  judging,  only 
a  point  or  two  in  several  cases  <lividing  l\n-  itwiu-ds.  For 
forty-eight  blooms  Mr.  Hugh  liicksun.  thi.-  Kn.val  Niirstries, 
was  first,  having  very  fresh  hlooms,  Messrs  llaikncss.  Uedale, 
Yorks,  being  a  very  close  second.  In  tlu'  sTiiallur  classes 
Messrs.  Mack,  Crool,  and  Henderson  divided  the  awards. 

Heiliacuous  cut  flowers  were  very  fine  indeed,  and  well  set 
up.  Here  Messrs.  Harkness,  Gilison  and  Co.,  Kerr  Brothers, 
and  Henderson  were  most  successful  in  the  order  named. 
Pansies  and  Violas  made  a  grand  show,  but  the  heat  of  the 
tent  soon  told  on  the  flowers,  Messrs.  Campbell,  Paisley, 
and  Davidson  staging  splendid  blooms. 

Fireplace  decorations  are  a  feature  at  this  northern  show. 
Messrs.  Battenshy,  Edmondson,  and  Farquharson  divided  the 
honours. 

Table  decorations  made  a  splendid  show,  and  though  there 
were  no  new  ffntures  the  arrangements  were  gond,  the 
flowers  used  lultm  suitable  and  the  colours  huMiionising, 
Messrs.  Wehstfr.  I'.attensby, Purvis,  and  Edmondson  diviiling 
the  awards. 

We  rather  expected  much  finer  fruits,  specially  Grapes. 
It  is  full  early,  but  with  liberal  prizes  there  should  he  no 
difficulty.  In  the  collection  of  eight  dislus,  Mr.  Mtlndoe. 
gardener  to  Sir  .1.  Pease,  Bart.,  was  first,  liaving  beautiful 
dishes,  not  large  but  perfect  fruits;  Mr.  Nichulls,  gardi-ner  to 
Lady  Beaumont,  Carlton  Towers,  Selby,  l>eing  second.  In 
the  four  dishes  the  same  exhibitors  won  in  the  order 
named,  and  for  Grapes,  four  bunches,  Mr.  NichoUs  was  first, 
Mr.  Mclndoe  second.  For  iluscats,  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  first, 
Mr.  Nicholls  being  first  for  any  other  white  variety.  Melons 
were  not  excellent,  but  as  the  fruits  were  not  cut  appearance 
was  everything.  For  Peaches,  Mr.  Thonipsnn  was  tirst,  Mr. 
Nicholls  second,  for  Nectarines,  Messis.  Mdndor  and  Kulford. 
Cherries  were  excellent.  Thesecamc  frnni  Mr.  Mclndoe  ;  and 
there  were  good  Stniwtierries. 

Vegetaliies  do  not  call  for  special  notice,  but  were  good. 

The  miscellaneous  groups  were  very  fine.  Messrs.  Fell, 
Hexham,  had  a  very  large  one :  also  Messrs.  Tlionison, 
Forbes  ;  Cutbush,  Highgate  (a  grand  lot  of  Carnations) ; 
Deverell,  Banlniry  ;  Bell,  Newcastle ;  FanVjarn,  Carlisle  ; 
Irvine,  Jedburgh ;  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso ;  and  many 
others.  The  judges  also  awarded  a  silver  medal  to  Mr.  R. 
Mofltat,  the  superintendent  of  the  Leazes  Park,  for  the 
splendid  bedding  arrangements,  which  created  much  interest. 


BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT   GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  House. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  St. 
John's  Parish  Runni,  Rediand.on  Thursday,  July  2ti.  A  large 
attendance  was  ju'esided  t^ver  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hancock.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  was  "Sweet  Peas,"  opened  by  Mr. 
J.  (.'.  House  of  Cnonilie  Nurseries,  Westbury-on-Trym,  who  is 
a  recognised  authority  on  the  subject. 

In  opening  his  lecture,  he  i>aid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  H.  Eckfoiil,  of  Wem,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man  to  bring  the  popular  flower  to  the  high  level 
of  culture  and  beauty  we  have  in  it  to-day.  Mr.  House 
claimed  for  Sweet  Peas  an  attractiveness  and  usefulness  for 
all  forms  of  floral  decoration  to  be  found  in  hardly  any 
other  flower,  and  gave  very  clear  details  as  to  the  methods  of 
culture  likely  to  secure  the  best  possible  results,  urging  the 
need  of  planting  thinly  firmly,  and  in  well-manured  ground. 
He  also  gave  many  useful  hints  as  to  sticking,  watering,  and 
shading,  closing  with  a  list  of  the  varieties  he  thought  the 
best  for  ordinary  and  exhibition  culture.  Mr.  Houses  lecture 
was  much  appreciated,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for 
his  attendance  was  carried  with  acclamation.  Prizes  for 
six  bunches  r)f  Sweet  Peas  attracted  keen  competition,  the 
awards  being  Mr.  Curtis  first,  Mr.  Maidnient  second,  and 
Mr.  Harford  third. 

Prizes  for  six  Carnation  blooms  went  to  Mr.  Harford  first, 
Mr.  Staddon  second. 


NEWPORT    AND    COUNTY    SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  a  successful  show  in  the  King  Hill  Field, 
Newport,  Mon.,  on  July  20.  Table  decorations  were  a 
leading  feature,  a  tent  being  devoted  to  them.  The  tables 
were  round,  and  laid  for  eight  persons.  Mrs.  Firbank, 
Glenusk,  was  first  amongst  seven  exhibitors,  with  a  pretty 
arrangement  consisting  of  Iceland  Poppies,  yellow,  and 
Cattleyas.  with  (iyps^iibiia  paniculata  and  Myrsipbyllum. 
Tlie  effect  was  hei^litfiied  liy  fairy  lamps  under  glass  shades. 
Mrs.  Earle  Marsh,  wlm  was  placed  second,  had  a  patriotic 
display  of  red,  white,  and  blue— scarlet  Geraniuins.  white 
Sweet  Peas,  white  Sultans,  and  blue  Diliiliiniuius  being 
employed,  with  Adiantum  fronds.  Amongst  the  flowers  Silk 
Flags  of  the  three  colours  were  distributed.  Mrs.  Woodcock 
was  a  close  third.  This  class  was  confined  to  ladies,  seven  of 
whom  exhiliited. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Roses,  twenty-four  distinct  Hyl>rid  Perpetuals.  Of  these 
Mr.  Stephen  Tresedar,  of  Cardiff,  brought  the  best,  having 
good  blooms  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Her 
Majesty,  Duchess  de  Waring.  Earl  of  Dutterin,  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  Ac.  Mr.  Crossling,  Penarth,  who  closely 
followed,  had  amongst  his  beet  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brumier,  Alfred  Colomb.  Marchioness  i.if  Down- 
shire,  &c. 

Roses,  Teas,  twelve  distinct.  First,  Mr.  S.  Tresedar  with 
a  good  lot  of  blooms,  including  The  Bride,  Marfechal  Neil, 
Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Hoste  Medea,  and  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Mi.  Cro.ssling  again  comim;  second,  having  as  his 
best  blooms  Ernest  Metz.  Anna  Ollivier,  Hon.  E.  Giftord, 
and  Catherine  Merniet. 

Sweet  Peas  occupied  spaces  9  feet  by  8  feet,  Mr.  S.  Tresedar 


being  first  with  an  effective  light  arrangement,  Mr.  Crossling 
second. 

Cut  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  herbaceous 
]plants,  Carnations,  Picotees.  ttc,  were  also  well  exhibited, 
of  the  two  latter  Mr.  William  Tresedar,  of  r;iidilf,  staged 
fine  blooms,  several  good  seedlings  being  amongst  them. 
Plants. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants  Mr.  Cypher, 
of  Cheltenham,  was  a  good  first,  having  grand  specimens  of 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Allamanda  nobilis,'  Stephanotis  flori- 
liunda,  Kalosanthes  coeeinea.  Erica  Irbyana,  and  Statice 
profusa.  .Mr.  W.  .1.  Buckley,  Pen-y-far,  Llanelly  (gardener, 
Mr.  Carpenter),  was  placed  second  with  smaller  well- 
flowered  plants. 

Colonel  Wallace,  Chesterholm,  Newport  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Powell),  was  flrst  in  a  class  of  four  plants  with  Allamanda 
nobilis,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Clerodendron  Balfnnri,  and 
Rondeletia  speciosa,  Mr.  J.  Pickford,  The  Fields,  Newport 
(gardener,  Mr.  Taylor),  being  second. 

Mr.  Cypher  was  again  first  for  six  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  having  fine  specimens  of  Kentias  fosteriana  and 
belmoreana,  Crotons  angustifolius.  Queen  Victoria,  Latania 
borboniea,  and  Cycas  undulata,  Mr.  W.  J.  Buckley  being 
second. 

Colonel  Wallace  was  first  in  a  class  for  six  Ferns  with  large 
fresh  specimens,  including  a  splendid  Davallia  mnoreana,  and 
Orchids,  Glo.xinias.  Begonias,  Caladiums,  zonal  Geraniums, 
and  Achimenea  were  splendidly  shown. 
Groups. 

These  made  a  j)leasing  feature.  For  one  jtlaced  in  a  circle 
U  feet  in  diameter  Mr.  W.  J.  Buckley  was  first  with  a 
pretty,  light  arrangement  of  Palms,  "Humeas,  Eulalias. 
Crotons,  Ferns.  Ac,  with  Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids, 
edged  with  Fittonias  and  Panicums.  The  second  place  was 
taken  by  ilr.  C.  H.  Bailey,  who  had  an  almost  equally  good 
group. 

For  a  group  arranged  in  50  siiuare  feet,  half-circle  in  shape. 
Colonel  Wallace  took  the  lead  with  tastefully  arranged 
plants.     Mr.  Ansalde,  of  Cardiff,  was  placed  second. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 
were  of  fair  quality. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  Heath,  of  Cheltenham,  showed  Orchids  in  variety  and 
a  fine  lot  of  Begonias,  receiving  certificates  of  merit  for 
Begonias  Mrs.  Pillinger,  large  double  white;  Mons.  Fossat, 
double  blush  white;  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Harris,  large  double 
primrose. 

Mr.  Basham,  of  Bassaleg,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  Apples 
and  Pears  in  pots.  Cordon  Gooseberries,  zonal  Geraniums, 
Ac,  a  very  meritorous  production. 

A  fine  collection  of  border  Carnations  was  brought  by 
Mr.  William  Tresedar,  who  gained  certificates  of  merit  with 
Mrs.  H.  0.  Fisher,  a  grand  scarlet ;  Lady  Morel,  fine  jirimrose 
yellow  ;  and  Lady  Hill,  apricot  flake. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Scientific  Committee,  July  17. 
Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair) ;  Rev.  G.  Henslow, 
hon.  sec. 

Co  mat  inn  leaves  injured.  —  Leaves  were  received  f  n  )m 
Scarborough,  upon  which  Mr.  Douglas  reported  as  follows  :— 

"  The  three  leaves  seem  to  be  .scalded,  but  this  might  not 
have  happened  if  the  leaves  had  been  healthy.  They  are 
not.  The  weather  has  been  unfavourable  to  Carnations  in 
some  places.  These  may  have  been  badly  cultivated.  Pro- 
bably they  had  too  much  water  or  insufficient  ventilatitjn. 
With  ample  ventilati(ni,  and  the  plants  healthy,  scalding 
does  not  take  place.  The  eruption  or  raised  process  on  the 
single  leaf  is  similar  to  what  occurs  on  Vine  leaves  when  the 
atmospherical  conditions  are  bad — viz.,  too  much  moisture 
and  too  little  ventilation.  No  plants  suffer  so  much  from 
in.sufficient  ventilation  as  Carnations,  and  a  moderately  moist 
atmosphere  is  injurious.  Tliis  may  account  for  both  the 
ailments  in  question." 

Apple  trrr  attacked  hji  oafcr/^tf^ars.  —  Specimens  were 
received  from  Mr.  Abbey,  Avery  Hill,  Eltham,  upon  which 
Mr.  McLachlan  leports  as  follows:^ 

"I  only  found  one  larva  in  the  Apple  shoots,  and  that 
appears  to  be  some  kind  iif  tortrix.  It  is  often  hard  to  name 
these  things  without  seeing  the  inseets  they  produce.  Apple 
trees  just  now  are  infested  with  larva*  of  various  kinds,  and 
not  the  least  destructive  is  that  of  the  winter  moth,  but  I  do 
not  see  it  in  the  box.  Hand-picking  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way,  but  I  should  strongly  recommend  spraying  the  trees,  if 
not  too  large,  with  some  of  the  insecticides  recommended  in 
the  gardening  papers.  It  is  late,  but  even  now  it  might  do 
good.  As  a  rule  two  or  three  applications  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  or  so  are  necessary,  and  it  should  be  done  in  dry 
weather.  The  solutions  used  in  spraying  are  generally 
poisonous,  but  they  do  no  harm  to  the  fruit  when  in  a  young 
state,  and  they  render  the  foliage  deadly  to  insects  hatching 
up  from  eggs  laid  on  the  trees.  It  sunn  disajqiears,  but  has 
done  its  work  in  the  meantime.  Spraying  is  used  enormously 
in  America  ;  less  so  here.  Of  course  some  nidinaiy  common- 
sense  care  should  be  exercised,  as  with  any  poisun!" 

Strawberrt/  haves  diseased. —Mr.  G.  Lee  sent  some  leaves 
attacked  by  the  fungus  Spluerella  fragarijc,  "  Strawberry  leaf 
blight."  It  is  a  very  destructive  disease  recorded  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  (Illustrated  in  "  Diseases  of 
Plants,"  Tubeuf  and  Smith,  page  215.) 

Dahlia  sttna'ithic  Hport.  —  Mr.  Evan  Davies,  Talsarn, 
Brondey,  Kent,  sent  a  remarkable  specimen  of  twin  Dahlia 
blossoms  united  back  to  back  on  coherent  fiower  stalks.  One 
blossom  was  yellow  with  crimson  centre,  the  other  entirely 
crimson.  Which  was  the  sport  was  not  stated,  Init  probably 
the  latter. 

Aster  seedlimj  diseased. — The  following  report  was  reueived 
from  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  on  samples  sent  by  Mr.  Basham, 
Fairuak  Nurseries,  Ba.^suleg,  Newpurt,  May  7  :— 

"This  disease  begins  at  the  neck  of  the  plant  or  below 
the  ground,  and  travels  upward.s  through  the  plant,  producing 
as  it  goes  discolouration  and  softening  of  the  tissues,     There 


is  fungus  growth  on  all  discoloured  parts,  and  I  believe  the 
mycelium  is  the  cause  of  disease  ;  it  can  be  observed  at  the 
limit  between  discoloured  and  still  green  parts.  Spores  are 
produced  of  an  oval  form  and  colourless,  a  form  which  gives 
little  assistance  in  iilrntitication.  Nematode  eelworms  were 
also  observed,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  part  they  play  ; 
I  should  say  they  lived  on  the'dcr.n  n,-  i-aits.  It  sbinild  lie 
mentioned  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kiirml  manlmvis'  chnniirje, 
August  14,  1807)  ascribes  the  Ast.i  . lipase  to  a  type  of 
parasitic  worm,  but  I  did  not  observe  this  form,  'riic  cause 
of  this  Aster  disease  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  cleared 
up  in  any  papers  I  know.  " 

Tulijjs  diseased. ~]&\\\h^  received  from  Mr.  Maine,  Peidiill 
Close,  Cardiff,  were  lorwarded  to  Dr.  Smith,  who  now 
reports  as  follows  upon  them  :— 

"The  plants  received  are  infeeted  with  the  Tulip  Botrytis 
disease.  The  black  bodies  embedded  in  the  bulb  scales  and 
dead  leaves  are  the  resting  stages  t)f  a  fungus  whieh  in  its 
active  stage  has  the  l\»rin  of  reproductive  organs  known  as 
Botrytis.  It  is  a  common  disease,  and  this  year  I  have  re- 
ported on  several  cases,  esjiecially  on  Narcissus.  On  June  2,  in 
the  Gardeners'  ChrmiicU',  I  recommended  a  somewhat  similar 
treatment  to  that  found  successful  by  your  cmrespondeiit-- 
namely,  to  lift  the  liulbs  after  the  flowering  season,  keep 
them  in  a  dry  place,  or  in  some  mixture  of  lime  or  sulphur, 
and  to  treat  with  sulphur  before  replanting.  There  seems  to 
be  no  other  way  iipen  to  deal  with  this  type  of  fungus.  The 
disease  evidently  occurs  on  certain  kinds  of  soil,  but  exactly 
what  kind  I  cannot  say  yet." 

Floral  Committee. 

A  lovely  grouj)  of  Ferns  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill 
and  Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  and  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
Flora  medal.  It  contained  good  specimens  of  Asplenium 
nidus,  Gymnogramma  peruviana,  Ncephrolepis  cordifolia, 
N.  plumosa,  and  many  other  kinos. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Ujijier  EdmoTiton,  stageil  a  lieautiful  group 
of  Campanulas,  consisting  of  c.  is.ipbylla  Mavi.  »'.  i.  pallida. 
C.  i.  alba,  &c.  The  group  was  deservedly  awarded  a  silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son's,  Laugport,  Somerset,  showed  a 
lovely  collection  of  Gladioli,  including  a  large  number  of 
splendid  varieties,  for  which  they  obtained  a  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

A  very  pretty  collectiim  of  Sweet  Peas  was  sent  by  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  including,  among  other  kinds, 
Othello,  Royal  Rose,  Baden-Powell,  Gorgeous,  Cluxncellor, 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was 
awarded.  This  firm  also  had  some  fine  cnC  blooms  of  Cactus 
Dahlias.  A  fine  collection  of  Phloxes  and  Yuceas  was  sent 
by  Slessrs.  Wra.  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  and  obtaine(I 
a  silver  Flora  medal.  We  shall  make  further  notes  upon 
these.  From  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden, 
came  a  splendid  collection  of  thirty-two  varieties  of  Holly- 
hocks, which  were  also  awarded  a  silver  Flora  medal. 
Messrs.  Dolibie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
lovely  Pentsteinons,  olitaining  an  award  of  merit  for  the 
strain. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  and  Messis.  Barr 
and  Sons  obtained  silver  Banksian  medals  for  excellent 
grcmps  of  hardy  flowers.  A  collection  of  hardy  flowers  and 
Cactaceous  plants,  shown  by  ilessrs.  A.  W.  Yf)ung  and  Co., 
Stevenage,  Herts,  was  awarded  a  bronze  Banksian  medal. 
Another  pretty  group  of  hardy  flowers  vi'as  shown  by  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

A  beautiful  collection  of  Alocasias  was  sent  by  Messrs. 
Wills  and  Segar,  Onslow  Crescent,  South  Kensington,  and 
wnn  a  silver  Flora  medal.  Among  them  were  flne  specimens 
of  A.  metallica,  A.  mortfontanensis,  A.  Lowi  grandis,  A. 
thibautiana,  A.  sanderiana,  and  Sedeni.  Messrs.  F.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Feltham,  obtained  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a  lovely 
group  of  tuberous  Begonias,  including  Miss  Emily  Cliilds, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Lady  Audrey  Buller,  Miss  Sylvia 
Morris,  &c. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  were  awarded  a 
silver  Banksian  medal  for  a  fine  collection  of  Ivies.  A  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis,  Hazle- 
bourne,  Dorking  (gardener.  Mi-.  W.  S.  Barrell),  for  a  splendidly 
grown  group  of  the  deep  viulet-purijle  Exacum  macranthum. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sitns.  Ktirest  Hill,  S.E.,  showed  a  group 
of  their  fine  strain  of  Multiflora  Streptocarpus. 

A  flne  group  of  border  Carnations  and  other  plants  was 
staged  by  Mr.  A.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  HiHingdon, 
Hillingdon  Court,  Uxbridge,  and  was  awarded  a  silver  Bank- 
sian medal.  Lord  Suftield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich  (gardener, 
Mr.  W,  Allan),  exhibited  a  group  of  Carnation  Major 
Harbard.  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  also 
showed  a  group  of  cut  Carnation  blooms,  including  Henry 
Mackenzie,  Monarch,  Nox,  Sweet  Lavender,  Cockatrice, 
Frobisher,  The  Baron,  Alcinoiis,  Ac. 

Messrs.  James  Witch  and  Son,  Chelsea,  showed  cut  blooms 
of  greenhouse  KhoHodendrons. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Busbby,  Wormley,  sent  sprays  of  Catalpa  syringa:- 
folia.  Carnations  Rifleman  and  Lord  Chesham  were  sent  by 
Mr.  G.  Neville,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
Latimer,  Cliesham,  Bucks.  From  ilr.  J.  T.  Bennett.-Poe, 
Cbeshunt,  came  plants  of  Lobelia  Ibis.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Banger, 
Southwick,  Brighton,  sent  flowers  of  Lathyrus  .Maggie 
Bangor.  Carnatitui  Lilian  May  was  sentby  ilr.  Y.  F.  Burdett, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Mott,  Sunningdale.  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  house, 
Acton,  sent  fl»jwers  of  Nympluea  stellata,  and  N.  s.  Berlin 
variety  and  a  collection  of  Water  Lilits.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  showed  Hfcmanthus  Nelsoni. 

Mr.  W.  Tresedar,  Cardiff,  sent  Echinops  Tresedar  variety. 
From  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Exeter,  came  flowers  of 
Inula  bifrons,  Tupa  salicifolia.  Cytisus  Weldeni.  andsilpbium 
laciniatum.  Messrs.  G.  Bnnyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  sent 
Stanleya  pinnata.  Mr.  F.  C.  Fowle,  Teignmouth,  Devon, 
showed  Carnations  Mrs.  Hammond  Spencer,  Mrs.  Prince, 
and  May  Stiles. 

Lecture  upon  Cherries. 

A  most  interesting  lecture  was  given  Mr.  Rivers  upon 
Cherries.  We  shall  publish  this  when  it  appears  in  the 
society's  journal. 
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Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Hnlloway,  sent  a  small  group.  The 
most  prominent  feature  was  Lfelio-cattleya,  Henry  Green- 
wood (Hardyana  x  L.  c.  schilleriana).  The  sepals  and  petals 
ai'e  creamy  white  suffused  with  blush,  the  front  lobe  of  the 
lip  being  crimson  purple,  the  side  lobes,  rose  shading  to 
white,  becoming  yellow  on  the  disc.  There  is  a  triangular 
blotch  of  purple  running  through  the  base.  The  plant  had  a 
three-flowered  raceme.  Cattleya  Warscewiczi  and  C.  guttata 
were  also  well  represented.  The  Cypripediunis  included 
good  varieties  of  C.  harrisianum  superbum,  C.  selligeruiii 
majus,  C.  lo.,  and  C.  macropterum.  Platydinis  filifonnis 
was  also  included. 

Messrs.  Cripps  and  Son  sent  about  twenty-four  finely- 
grown  and  flowered  plants  of  Disa  grandiflora. 
"  Sir  F.  Wigan  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  for 
a  small  but  choice  group.  In  the  centre  was  a  finely-grown 
plant  of  Cattleya  atalanta  (Leopoldi  x  C.  Warscewiczi)  the 
Howering  pseudo-bulb  being  upwards  of  2  feet  long,  with 
two  leaves  as  in  C.  Leopoldi.  It  carried  a  raceme  of  eight 
flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  bronzy  brown 'suffused  with 
rose-purple,  the  whole  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  crimson- 
purple,  the  side  lobes  lighter.  C.  Wliitei  is  a  lovely  natural 
hybrid  between  C.  schilleriana  and  C.  Warneri,  which  was 
certificated  last  year,  had  a  four-flowered  raceme,  the  sepals 
and  petals  bright  rosy  lilac  ;  the  sepals  have  also  a  bronzy 
suffused.  The  lip  is  flat  as  in  C.  schilleriana,  rich  crimson- 
purple,  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour.  C.  Aclandia' 
nigrescens  has  deep  brown  sepals  and  petals,  and  was  most 
attractive.  C.  Warscewiczi  was  also  well  represented. 
Ladio-cattleya  aurore  (Dayana  x  Loddegesi)  has  the  inter- 
mediate characters  of  the  parents.  Lajlio  Olivia  (Crispa  x 
\anthiiia)  has  creamy  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  lips 
veined  with  purple  as  in  C.  crispa,  the  whole  IjeiTig  finely 
cultivated,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr.  \V.  H.  Young, 
the  Orchid  grower. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crawshay  sent  his  garden-raised  hybrid 
Odontoglossum  Hallio-crispimi,  derived  from  the  species 
indicated  in  the  name.  It  resembles  some  of  the  varieties  of 
the  light  section  of  O.  Wilckianum. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  sent  a  splendid  form 
of  the  natural  hybrid  Cattleya-Hardyana,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  fine  in  substance  and  of  good  colour,  the  lip 
very  broad,  one  of  the  flowers  showing  the  C.  anrea 
characteristic,  the  other  more  closely  resembling  C. 
Warscewiczi  with  very  little  markings  through  the  throat.  A 
light  variety  of  Cattleya  gaskelliana  and  a  good  variety  of 
Ltelio-cattleya  Broomfieldiense. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Sraee  sent  Bulbophyllum  Sanderianum.  Mr.  J. 
T.  Gabriel  sent  Phaius  liicolor  (botanical  certificate). 

Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasneven,  sent 
Cyrtopera  plantaginea,  an  erect  raceme  with  about  twenty 
fiowers  each  about  1  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  sepals  pale  green, 
the  petals  white,  the  lip  green,  shading  to  white,  having 
some  raised  purple  ridges  through  the  centre  (botanical 
certificate)  ;  Odontoglossum  cruentum,  a  distinct  yellow  and 
brown  species,  the  flowers  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
(botanical  certificate),  and  Augrajcum  Candatum  was  also 
included. 

Mr.  Riches,  Stoke  Newiligton,  sent  a  dark  variety  of 
L.  C.  elegans. 

Fruit  Ccmmittke. 

There  were  some  excellent  exhibits  before  this  committee. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  put  up  100  trays 
of  the  best  varieties  of  Gooseberries.  Many  names  cannot  be 
given  but  special  mention  nuist  be  made  of  two  new  kinds 
giveu'awards  last  year,  which  fully  bore  out  the  high  opinion 
then  entertained  of  their  merits,  namely,  Langley  Gage,  a 
fine  large  white  desert  variety,  and  Langley  Beauty,  a  very 
fine  yellow  fruit,  equally  good.  Mention  must  also  be  made 
of  Golden  Green,  a  grand  yellow  fruit.  Forester  and  Dan's 
Mistake,  both  large  red  varieties  ;  Antagonist,  a  large  white ; 
and  the'  delicious  though  small  Golden  Drop.  They  also 
showed  very  tine  La  Versailles  Red  Currant,  White  Dutch, 
the  lilack  lirapc,  trays  of  the  useful  Logan  Berry,  tlie  new 
Raspberry  P.kukbeiry,  the  Mahdi,  and  a  new  Strawberry, 
the  Khed'ive,  the  result  of  crossing  British  Queen  with  Lord 
Suftield,  the  collection  well  meriting  the  silver-gilt  Knightian 

Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell  Park,  Kent  (gardener,  Mr.  Walters), 
staged  excellent  Grapes,  though  not  ripe.  The  bunches 
were  very  heavy  and  the  berries  good,  the  varieties  being 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madristicid  Court,  Foster's  Seedling, 
Black  Hambulgh,  and  ILu.ic,  with  several  stands  of  Melons, 
Frogmore  Seedling  being  very  go.i.l,  also  Royal  Jubilee  and 
British  Queen,  with  good  Cherries,  several  kinds  of  Nec- 
tarines, and  Peaches.  A  silver  Knightian  medal  was 
awarded.  The  last-named  exhibitor  also  staged  new  seed- 
lin"  Jlelniis  naiiKil  Eastwell  Park,  with  very  large  fruits. 

From  llcr  Majesty  s  ^ardois,  Kroguinre,  was  sent  a  very 
beautiful-looking  Melon  named  Princess,  but  it  was  not 
(luite  ripe;  also  a  new  seedling  Tomato  named  Waterloo, 
the  result  of  crossing  Dwarf  Champion  with  }'rogiiinre  Seed- 
liu".  This  the  committee  desired  to  be  sent  t"  Chiswick  for 
trial'  Other  seedling  Melons  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Mcintosh 
(gardener,  Mr.  Hodges),  Havering  Park,  Romford.  A  very 
beautiful  exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  Ray,  Teynham,  of  their 
new  Cherry  Noble,  which  well  maintained  the  high  award 
given  last  year.  _ 

Messrs.  Cross,  Wisbech,  sent  a  nice  lot  of  their  new 
Victoria  Apple,  a  remarkably  early,  large  Codlin  fruit.  Mr. 
W.  Roupell,  Roupell  Park,  S.W.,  sent  a  remarkably  good  lot 
of  early  Apples,  namely,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Astrachan,  and 
.luneating.  Very  fine  fruits  of  a  new  Rubus  called  Rubus 
Lenco  came  from  the  secretary  of  the  society,  and  a  seedling 
Peach  from  Earl  Derby's  gardens,  Knowsley,  Lanes. 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  outing  of  the  above  association  was  held  on 
July  24,  and  proved  a  great  success,  although  the  heat  was 
exceedingly  trying  for  sightseeing.  The  outing  took  the 
form  of  a  river  trip  to  Henley,  when,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  F.  C.  Crisp  and  Mrs.  Noble,  visits  were  made  to  Friar 


Park  and  Park  Place.  The  party  included  the  president, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens  ;  Messrs.  Fry,  chairman  ;  Hinton,  vice- 
chairman  ;  Neve,  Sindlesham ;  Barnes,  Bearwood  ;  Pope, 
Wargrave  ;  Baird,  Henley  Park  ;  Townsend  and  Ritchings, 
Wellington  College;  Wise,  Blackwater ;  Moyse  and  Pontin, 
Wokingham  ;  Pigg  and  Butler,  Maidenhead  ;  Fisher, 
Brimpton  ;  Cox  and  Bowie,  Calcot  ;  Martin,  Sonning ; 
Lees.  Earley ;  Alexander,  Turner,  Bailey,  Smith,  ttc, 
Reading.  Arriving  at  Friar  Park,  the  party  was  conducted 
through  the  gardens  and  grounds  by  Mr.  Knowles.  and, 
although  everything  was  of  the  first  order,  yet  without 
dnnbt  most  interest  was  centred  in  the  magnificent  '-ockery 
and  the  wonderful  caves.  After  a  two  hours'  ramble,  the 
visitors  proceeded  to  Park  Place,  where,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Old  Archway,  built  by  material  brought  from 
Reading  Abbey  some  120  years  ago,  luncheon  was  partaken 
of.  Afterwards,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Stanton,  an 
inspection  of  this  place  was  attempted.  The  Sweet  Peas, 
Carnations,  and  the  enormous  crops  of  fruit  claimed  great 
attention.  A  special  privilege,  which  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated, was  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  Mrs.  Noble's 
womierful  collection  of  foreign  birds.  The  ramble  ended 
and  tea  partaken  of,  the  boat  started  for  Reading,  which 
was  reached  about  9  p.m.  The  arrangements  made  by  the 
hon.  secretai-y  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 


MIDLAND   CARNATION   AND   PJCOTEE  SOCIETY. 

As  this  show  occurs  on  Wednesday  we  must  hold  over  the 
report  until  next  week. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS 

Questions  and  Answers,— The  Editornt  intend  to 
make  THE  GARDEN  hetp/ul  to  all  readers  who  desiire  a>isixtance, 
no  mutter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  tn^xy  be,  and  ivith  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  '^  Ansicers  to  Corre- 
spondents" cohimn.  All  communications  nhould  be  clearly 
and  concisely  la-itten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  EDITORS  o/The  Garden,  W,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  in  addition  to  any  detrignation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  on^  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Names  of  plants.— .4.  T.  Boivles—The  Vetch  is  the 
Wood  Vetch  t\'iLi;i  sjivatica),  not  common.     The  Cytisus 

later. A.    W  a  Ha  a'.  —  The   Rose  is  the  fragrant  Jaime 

Desprez. J.  T.  D.  Auchterarden.— The  Brassia  is,  as  you 

say,  B.  verrucosa.    The  other  flower  is  Stanliopea  wardiana. 

SpOPt  fpom  Gloipe  de  Dijon  (H.  H.).— The  flower 
enclosed  has  a  close  resemblance  to  Belle  Lyonnaise,  therefore 
we  tliink  it  scarcely  worth  perpetuating.  However,  Rose 
sports  often  improve  when  budded  upon  some  good  hedge 
Briars,  so  that  it  might  be  worth  the  trouble  to  bud  a  few. 
Should  the  flowers  remain  constant  we  should  advise  you  to 
submit  them  to  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

A  Rose  hedge  on  top  of  sunk  fenee  (H.  Boyd). 
—As  your  soil  is  so  shallow,  with  ruck  beneath,  yon  would  no 
doubt  know  that  it  shonld  be  well  jireijarecl  tn  begin  with. 
Some  of  the  best  Roses  would  be  the  native  Burnet  Rose 
(R.  spinosissima),  well  worth  a  place  in  any  garden,  and  its 
descendants,  the  many  varieties  of  Scotch  Briar,  wliich  tlie 
double  white  is  the  most  vigorous  and  easy  to  grow.  Rosa 
lucida  would  also  probably  do,  and  for  a  variety  in  habit 
R.  wicliuriana  would  hang  over.  The  Burnet  Rose  grows 
naturally  in  poor  sandy  ground,  but  in  a  garden  it  likes  a 
good  preparation  to  begin  with.  The  Rugosas  would  also 
suit  such  a  place,  and  if  they  grow  too  tall  and  straggly  they 
can  be  cut  down  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  in  March,  when 
they  wiU  throw  out  a  (luantity  of  young  growth  and  make 
dense  bushes. 

Plants  of  General  JacQueminot  dying- 
(H.  L.  R.).— It  is  nut  unusual  U<  hnd  this  Ruse  die  ott" 
siuldenly  without  any  apjiarent  reason.  >Ve  have  found 
the  worst  cases  where  the  plants  have  been  budded 
upon  the  Manetti  stock.  It  does  not  take  kindly  to  any 
stock,  but  own  root  plants  from  cuttings  or  layers  always 
appear  to  flourish.  It  is  just  possible,  as  your  plants  have 
been  doing  so  well  until  lately  that  the  cause  of  their  sudden 
death  now  is  through  the  drought.  Although  we  had  much 
wet  in  the  winter  and  spring  we  never  had  a  good  soaking 
ground  rain,  at  least  such  as  was  the  case  near  London. 
This  following  upon  a  dry  season  last  year,  and  now  tliis 
excessive  heat  wave  is  ruinous  to  Rose  plants,  especially  if 
deficient  in  stamina,  as  this  plant  appears  to  be.  We  should 
advise  at  once  a  thorough  good  watering  ;  prick  up  the  beds 
first  with  a  fork,  then  give  each  plant  at  least  2.  gallons  of 
water.  If  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  short  manure  is  then  placed 
all  over  tlie  surface  this  will  save  such  plants  as  are  not 
quite  dead. 

Plants  undep  tpees  (Tortoise).  —  Two  of  the 
best  subjects  in  tlie  sul)-8hrubby  line  are  the  common  Irish 
Ivy  and  the  lar.-e  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum). 
These  are  best  planted  in  early  autumn,  forking  the  groiuid 
over  and  adding  some  manure  to  the  surface-soil.  In  this 
way,  with  the  leafless  branches,  the  plants  would  be  afforded 
a  fair  start  before  the  arrival  of  summer  again.  You  do  not 
say  the  position  in  the  garden  the  trees  occupy,  i.e.,  whether 
in  or  near  the  flower  garden  or  other  good  place,  so  we 
cannot  say  if  the  plants  named  would  prove  acceptable  or 
even  suitable.  Other  plants  for  growing  under  trees  are  the 
London  Pride,  the  evergreen  kinds  of  Megaseas,  Lily  of  the 
Valley  (if  rather  damp),  Arabis  albida,  Pyrethrum,  Tchi- 


hatchewi,  &c.  Of  bulbous  and  such  like  plants,  the  Wood 
Anemones,  the  Scillas  of  the  S.  campanulata  section.  Nar- 
cissus pseudo-Narcissus,  N.  princeps,  &c.,  Lenten  Roses, 
quite  a  variety  of  Ferns,  the  Butchers  Broom  (Ruscus 
aculeatus),  and  several  kinds  of  the  hardy  Cyclamens  are 
especially  suitable  in  quite  heavy  shade.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  plants  quite  serviceable  in  their  way  for  this  work, 
and  a  little  experimenting  with  other  things  besides  those 
named  would  not  be  altogether  in  vain. 

Planting-  a  Ppivet  hedg-e  (R.  B.  A.,  Ilford).— 
Privet  is  no  doubt  the  shrub  yon  mean,  for  though  in  its 
wild  state  it  is  not  an  evergreen,  yet  the  constant  clipping  it 
undergoes  when  used  as  a  hedge  causes  it  to  retain  leaves 
that  would  otherwise  be  shed,  st>  that  for  hedge  purposes 
it  may  he  called  an  evergreen.  The  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  trenched,  and  if  potpr  manured  as  long  before  the 
planting  as  may  he.  The  plants  can  lie  obtained  very  cheaply 
at  any  nursery,  and  are  best  planted  rather  small.  But  as 
your  question  betrays  an  unfarailiarity  with  garden  methods, 
we  should  advise  you  to  liave  it  done  by  a  local  gardener  ;  it 
would  probably  cost  very  little  more,  and  the  result  wonltt 
certainly  be  more  satisfactoi-y. 

Quilled  Copeopsis  (A.  H.  Williams).— Your  quilled 
Coreopsis  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  well  knouii  to  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  who  knew  it  as  C.  tinctoria  fistulosa  front 
the  shape  of  the  petal.  They  say  that  it  does  not  come  true 
from  seed,  and  we  quite  agree  with  them  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  cultivating,  as  tlie  beauty  of  Coreopsis  exists  rather  in 
.1  full  row  of  petals,  fiat  and  Itroad  and  handsomely  jagged  at 
the  end.  It  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  a  variety 
occurs  that  is  no  improvement  on  the  type,  and  tliough  you 
describe  it  as  compact  in  growth  and  floriferous,  yet,  judging 
by  the  blooms  sent,  we  hardly  think  it  worth  keeping. 

Ppopagating  Notospaptium  Capmichaelse 
(A.  M.)— This  can  be  increased  by  nu-ans  of  cuttings,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  readily  propagated  in  this  way.  Shoots  from 
"2  inches  to  S  inches  long  make  the  best  cuttings,  which 
should  he  taken  about  midsummer,  or  a  little  earlier,  dibbled 
firmly  into  well  drained  pots  of  very  sandy  peat,  sifted  fine, 
and  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  They- should  be  kept  in  the 
greenhouse,  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  supplied  with  water 
when  necessary.  The  reason  for  covering  with  a  bell-glass 
is  that  the  shoots  are  so  slender  that  if  they  were  not 
protected  from  the  air  many  would  dry  up  and  perish  in 
this  way.  Even  with  the  best  attention  success  is  by  no 
means  certain,  and  if  one-third  of  the  cuttings  strike  there 
will  be  no  cause  for  complaint.  Seeds  are  sometimes  sent 
from  New  Zealand,  and  as  in  common  with  most  leguminous 
subjects  they  travel  well,  a  ready  means  of  propagating  this 
delightful  little  shrub  is  thereby  afforded.  As  the  weather  is 
so  hot  and  di-y,  your  plant  may  produce  a  few  seeds,  to  assist 
which  artificial  fertilisation  is  worth  trying.  Sown  in  the 
greenhouse  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  imported 
seeds  germinate  readily.  l)ut  the  young  plants  make  slow 
pri>^rr--:s  (I living  their  earlier  stages. 

Dahlias  and  eapwi^s  (Ophelia).— The  practice  of 
placing  small  inverted  fiower-pots  on  the  top  of  llie  stakes 
supporting  Dahlias  in  the  garden  may  be,  as  you  seem  to 
think,  not  a  very  ornamental  one,  but  if  it  constitutes  the 
best  metliod  of  trapping  earwigs,  usually  the  greatest  pests 
Dahlias  have  to  ct>ntend  with,  what  matters.  You  may,  if 
yon  prefer,  cut  from  tlie  stems  of  your  now  done  witli  Broad 
Beans,  lengths  of  9  inches,  and  place  these  about  in  the 
branches  of  the  plants,  as  i)eing  ludlow  the  insects  will  creep 
into  tliera  in  the  day  time.  But  having  small  clean  pots, 
into  each  of  which  is  put  a  little  soft  moss,  and  then 
inverting  them  on  to  the  tops  of  the  plant  stakes,  certainly 
gives  the  best  results.  These  traps  should  be  examined  each 
nn.)r]iing,  the  moss  being  pulled  out  over  a  pail  of  water  so 
that  any  of  the  insects  found  ensconced  in  them  may  fall 
into  the  water.  If  Bean  stems  be  used,  they  should  also 
be  frequently  looked  at,  as  earwigs  do  so  much  harm  by 
eating  the  buds  ere  the  flowers  expand. 

Musks  (F.  J.  G.). — There  are  several  varieties  of  tlie 
Mimulus  grown  in  gardens  that  are  not  Musk-scented,  such 
as  Mimulus  luteus  (yellow)  and  cardinalis  (scarlet),  both 
quite  hardy  and  fairly  tall.  But  the  true  Musk  is  Mimulus 
nioschalus,  is  less  tall  and  wide-spreading,  making  a  capital 
car]  et  creeping  or  drooping  plant  that  seeds  freely,  and 
it  can  lie  raised  from  seed  or  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  young  tops,  or  from  pieces  of  the  running  or  stoloniferous 
rorjts ;  but  the  most  pojuilar  variety  now  is  the  large 
yellow-flowered  Halrinous  Musk.  That,  however,  has  little 
or  no  perfume,  tnit  makesa  lii,st-rate  carpet,  window-box,  or 
pot  plant,  and  is,  peibapf-.  tlie  l.iest  yellow  bedding  plant  in 
use,  that  is,  of  hybrid  productitui,  having  been  raised  by 
crossing  the  true  Musk  with  a  hardy  Mimulus,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  mule,  and  does  not  produce  seed.  It  has  stoloni- 
ferous roots,  however,  and  may  be  propagated  in  various 
ways  easily.  The  true  spotted  Mimulus  is  commonly  called 
the  Monkey  Flower,  but  it  is  not  a  Musk.  For  perfume 
better  grow  the  true  Musk. 


CataIvOGUES  Received. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  and  Flower  Seeds. — 
Smith  and  Menzel,  Aldgate,  South  Australia. 

Bvdbs.  — 7".  Methren  and  Sons,  J'>,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots.- Wc/rf  Brnthcrs,  i'enrith  :  Darid 
W.  Thomson,  Edinburgh. 

Strawberries  and  Small  Fruits.— Zfaa;(oH  Brothers,  Bedford, 


Appointment.  -    Mr.    H.    Thomas,    of     Frogmore, 
Windsor,  as  assistant  to  the  Editors  of  THE  Garden. 


CoPPectlon.— Messrs.  Sharpe,  of  Sleaford.  write  :-- 
"Referring  to  your  report  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  page  55  of  your 
issue  of  the  21st  ult.,  please  note  that  Sharpes  standard  Pea 
was  introduced  and  exhibited  by  us,  m<t  by  Messrs.  Sharpe 
and  Son.  of  Bardney. 
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THE     FRUIT     CROPS. 

WE  shall  not  [lublish  thi.s  year,  as 
the  custom  has  been  in  the 
Ijast,  exhaustive  reports  of  the 
fruit  crops  from  various  dis- 
tricts in  the  British  Isles. 
Reports  of  this  nature  carried  on  for  several 
weeks  are  seldom  interesting,  and  pressure 
upon  our  space  prevents  their  acceptance.  We 
must,  however,  heartily  thank  those  to  whom 
we  have  sent  for  an  account  of  the  fruit  harvest 
in  the  British  Isles,  and,  summarising  the  con- 
tents of  the  letters,  we  may  sxy  that  the  present 
year  will  ever  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  prolific  on  record.  The  exhibitions,  those 
of  fruit  in  particular,  should  this  autumn 
prove  exceptionally  interesting,  and  show 
once  again  that  this  country  will  produce  fruit 
in  quantity  and  luscious  in  iiuality.  Apples 
are  remarkably  abundant,  and  varieties  that 
seldom  produce  anything  are  this  year  liearing 
a  precious  burden,  all  this  undoubtedly  due  to 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  during  last 
autumn.  An  abundant  fruit  harvest  is 
observable  on  the  majority  of  things,  on  the 
Siberian  Crabs,  Prunus  Pissardi,  the  Walnut, 
and  other  trees  that  bear  fruit  of  some  value 
either  for  its  wholesomeness  or  its  ruddy 
beauty.  Unhappily  the  Strawberries  were  not 
a  success.  This  is  in  a  large  degree  an 
uncertain  crop,  and  once  again  unkind  weather 
resulted  in  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
ripening  fruit.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  daintier  fruits  of  the  table.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots  from  the  open  are 
carrying  heavy  crops,  and  bush  fruits  are  well 
laden.  Bush  fruits,  however,  are  usually  quite 
safe,  and  the  beginner  in  fruit  growing  would 
safeguard  his  interests  more  by  covering  his 
acres  with  Gooseberries  than  with  Apples  of 
uncertain  value. 

Again  we  urge  upon  beginners  in  fruit 
growing,  whether  for  pleasure  or  for  profit,  the 
importance  of  making  a  thoroughly  reliable 
selection  of  varieties,  for  this  is  the  foundation. 
In  the  coming  autumn  our  selected  list  of 
varieties  will  be  again  jiublished,  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  wish  for  information  upon  this 
iraiiortant  matter  at  this  season  and  during 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  He  who  intends  to 
plant  this  autumn  should  note  carefully  the 
trees  that  are  bearing  most  abundantly  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  future  consideration. 

Many  a  profitable  variety  is  profitable  only 
in  a  i)articular  neighbourhood.  Climate,  soil, 
and  general  environments  are  congenial  to  it. 


and  this  is  the  one  to  select  to  fill  the  fruit 
basket.  We  are  grateful  for  the  abundant 
harvest  vouchsafed  to  us.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  this  lireaking  dowm  of  branches  signifies 
that  the  fruit  will  not  be  worth  gathering, 
because  of  a  "  glut "  in  the  market,  an  over- 
flowing so  free  that  everyone  may  share  in  the 
abundant  supply.  Each  year  greater  facilities 
occur  of  finding  a  use  for  fruit,  whether  of  the 
bush,  tree,  or  standard  in  the  orchard,  and 
when  such  glorious  harvests  bless  the  land  as 
in  the  present  year,  it  should  be  an  occasion  of 
national  thankfulness.  But  "  gluts  "  are  the 
outcome  of  providing  for  a  season  only,  and 
not  remembering  that  it  is  a  thousand  times 
more  important  to  so  arrange  the  varieties  that 
fruit  is  forthcoming  for  as  many  months  as 
there  are  kinds  to  provide  it. 

This  is  a  point  that  has  been  grievously 
overlooked  in  the  past.  Apple  culture  for 
winter  supplies  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  we 
fear  many  years  will  elapse  yet  before  the 
grower  realises  that  a  good  article  in  winter  is 
more  jirecious  than  in  October.  It  is,  indeed, 
hard  to  alter  the  ways  of  mankind. 


THE     THREE     NATIONAL    ROSE 
SOCIETY'S    SHOW^S. 

The  Rose  season  has  been  this  year  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  a  very  trying  and  dis- 
ajipointing  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  frosts 
and  cold  \\inds  at  the  end  of  April  and  in  the 
middle  of  May  caused  a  large  proportion  of 
the  shoots  to  come  blind.  In  fact,  at  the 
Tem])le  show  on  ilay  -23  I  came  across  only 
one  Rose  grower  who  did  not  take  a  more  or 
less  desponding  view  of  his  prospects  for  the 
coming  season.  A  little  later  on,  when  the 
blind  shoots  had  been  removed,  a  sufficient 
number  remained — at  all  events,  from  an  exhi- 
bitor's jioint  of  view — with  satisfactory  young 
buds  at  the  ends  of  them.  These  young  buds 
day  by  day  improved,  and  as  the  plants  con- 
tinuctl  healthy  and  strong,  delightful  dreams 
of  magnificent  flowers  in  time  foi-  "  the 
National,"  as  the  leading  exhiliition  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  is  familiarly  styled, 
were  freely  indulged  in.  But,  alas  !  those 
glorious  visions  were  never  to  be  realised,  for 
cold  weather  set  in  and  kept  the  buds  almost 
at  a  standstill  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  This 
cold  spell  was  immediately  followed  by  such  a 
burst  of  tropical  heat  as  is  seldom  experienced 
in  this  country,  with  the  result  that  the  flower- 
buds  were  rushed  prematurely  into  bloom,  and 
consequently  came,  in  most  cases,  undersized 
and  of  jioor  substance.  In  spoiling  the  season 
the  June  cold  had,  however,  far  more  to  answer 
for  than  the  July  heat. 

This    preface    respecting   the    weather  con- 
ditions under  which  our  Roses  were  grown  this 


year  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  following 
notes  on  the  National  Rose  Society's  three 
exhibitions  may  be  clearly  understood.  We 
will  first  consider 

The  Salisbury  Show. 

Although  the  fixture  was  an  unusually  late 
one  (June  27),  the  numlier  of  blooms  of  exhi- 
bition Roses  was  smaller  than  at  any  previous 
.southern  show,  viz.,  1,160  blooms.  That  the 
backward  season  was  almost  entirely  account- 
al)le  for  this  small  display  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  exhibitor  came  from  any  town  farther 
north  than  Cambridge.  Added  to  this,  the 
exhibitions  held  on  the  same  day  at  Richmond 
and  Southamiiton  still  further  reduced  the 
number  of  Roses  staged.  With  very  few  excep 
tions,  however,  our  exhibitors  remained  loyal 
to  the  National  Rose  Society  ;  even  those  who 
were  showing  elsewhere  in  most  cases  came 
down  themselves  with  Roses  to  Salisbury.  The 
spot  on  which  the  show  was  held  was  one  of 
the  most  charming  that  could  have  been 
selected — in  a  meadow  at  the  back  of  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  and  under  the  very  shadow, 
as  it  were,  of  Salisbury's  splendid  cathedral. 
The  redeeming  feature  of  the  show  as  regards 
exhibits  was  the  magnificent  stands  of  "garden  " 
Roses  at  one  end  of  the  new  and  spacious  tent 
provided  by  the  local  committee.  Although 
the  weather  was  warm  and  bright,  most  of  the 
flowers  retained  their  freshness  throughout  the 
day. 

The  Society's  Metropolitan  Exhibition 
took  ])lace,  as  usual,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
filling  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  na\'e. 
It  was  a  large  show,  the  number  of  blooms  of 
exhibition  varieties  exceeding  the  average 
number  for  the  five  previous  Crystal  Palace 
Rose  shows  by  .^40.  It  was  also  more  extensive 
than  either  of  the  two  preceding  exhibitions. 
The  actual  number  of  exhibition  blooms  staged 
amounted  to  6,500.  There  were  some  tine 
stands,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  ijuality  was 
not  equal  to  what  we  expect  to  see  at  our 
National  show.  This,  however,  as  has  been 
before  explained,  was  entirely  due  to  the 
backward  and  untoward  character  of  the 
season.  .Judging  by  the  exhibits,  the  most 
favoured  parts  of  the  country  this  year  appear 
to  have  been  such  counties  in  the  west  of 
England  as  Hereford,  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
and  Worcester.  To  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  show,  I  may  state  that  there 
were  no  fewer  than  ninet.y-nine  exhibitors,  w'ho 
staged  altogether  400  stands  of  flowers.  Twenty- 
five  English  counties  were  represented,  the 
most  northerly  of  these  being  Nottinghamshire. 
Three  exhibitors  came  from  Ireland,  but  the 
season  Avas  too  backward  to  allow  of  any 
Scotch  rosarians  putting  in  an  appearance.  I 
do  not  ever  remember  a  Crystal  Palace  Rose 
show  in  which  everything  worked  quite  as 
smoothly.  For  this  great  credit  is  due,  not 
only  to  Mr.  Caselton,  the  garden  superintendent 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  also  to  the  society's 
stewards,    who    took    charge    of    the   various 
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sections  of  the  exhibition.  When  vvc  consider 
the  number  of  exhibitors,  the  extent  of  the 
show,  and  that  the  wliole  of  the  judging  was 
completed  by  the  sixty-six  judges  engaged  in 
less  than  an  hour,  this,  I  think,  may  be 
regarded  as  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned 
— stewards,  exhibitors,  and  judges  alike.     The 

Society's  Northern  Exhibition 
was  held  in  the  conservatory  attached  to  the 
beautifully  situated  gardens  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  at  Edg- 
baston.  But  for  the  great  heat  wliich  prevailed 
both  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition — 
for  the  show  wns  held  on  July  19,  one  of  the 
hottest  days  of  the  present  summer  —  this 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  best  Rose 
show  of  the  year.  As  it  was,  the  exhibition 
proved  a  line  and  extensive  one.  The  number 
of  blooms  of  exhibition  varieties  staged 
amounted  to  3,730,  or  300  in  excess  of  the 
average  number  for  the  previous  five  northern 
shows,  but  500  less  than  at  the  largest  pro- 
vincial show  ever  held  by  the  society,  which 
took  place  in  the  same  gardens  in  1890.  The 
exhibits  of  "  garden  "  Roses  was  a  noteworthy 
feature  of  this  show.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
these  so-called  "garden"  Roses  were  only  to 
be  met  with  at  our  early  exhibitions,  but  now 
tliat  so  many  charming  varieties  other  than 
summer-flowering  kinds  have  been  introduced, 
it  appears  they  can  be  shown  as  late  in  the 
season  and  as  well  as  the  exhiliition  Roses. 

At  both  provincial  shows  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  local  committee  were  as  complete 
and  satisfactory  as  could  jiossibly  be  wished, 
and  few  are,  1  think,  aware  u)ion  how  many 
small  but  imi)ortant  details — being  properly 
carried  out — the  success  (jf  these  jirovincial 
exhibitions  of  the  society  depend.  Regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  visitors 
present,  all  three  exhibitions  must  be  considered 
as  having  been  unusually  successful.  Indeed, 
as  regards  comfort,  some  of  the  "23,000  visitors 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  year  on  the  Rose 
show  day  could  well  have  been  spared,  for, 
owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  police  in  the 
afternoon  to  regulate  the  circulation  of  the 
crowd,  the  flowers  could  only  be  inspected  with 
difficulty.  At  the  metropolitan  exhibition,  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  features  was  the 
number  of  new  recruits  to  be  found  among 
the  large  army  of  exhibitors,  and, considering  the 
small  experience  of  some  of  them,  the  general 
excellence  of  theirexhibits  washighly  creditable. 

The  leading  honours  of  the  year  were  thus 
distributed.  The  Amateur  Champion  Chal- 
lenge Trophy  was  for  the  ninth  time  in  eleven 
years  carried  off  by  that  invincible  competitor, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  of  Hitchin.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  again  claimed  the  Jubilee 
Challenge  Trophy.  The  Nurserymen's  Chal- 
lenge Tropliy  was  for  the  first  time  secured 
by  that  well-known  Irish  firm,  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Newtownards  and  Led- 
bury ;  while  the  Jubilee  Challenge  Trophy  was 
for  the  ninth  time  in  fourteen  years  won  by 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  of  Bedale  and 
Hitchin.  The  Amateur  Tea  and  Noisette 
Trophy  fell  to  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray,  of  Bath, 
who  has  now  won  it  four  times. 

Berkhamsted.  Edward  Mawley. 


THE    LATE    MR.     BENJAMIN 
CANT 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 

"  Eriend  after  friend  departs  ; 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend? 
There  is  no  nnion  Irere  of  hearts 
Which  liatlt  not  here  an  end." 

It  may  be  said  of  my  friend  "  Ben  Cant,"  for 
that  was  the  name  by  which  he  was  familiarly 


designated  among  us  old  rosarians,  that  he 
lived  his  life  surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  beautiful  flowers.  There  are 
countries  in  which  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  you  seem  to  travel  in  the  midst  of  Roses  ; 
there  are  nurseries  in  England,  v.hich have  had 
a  more  extensive  acreage  than  his  ;  but  nowhere 
in  all  the  world  has  the  queen  of  the  garden  in 
the  splendid  development  of  her  loveliness 
during  the  last  sixty  years  been  so  royally 
enthroned,  so  completely  and  continuously 
presented  in  the  integrity  of  colour  and  form  as 
in  the  goodly  grounds  at  Colchester. 

Other  noble  kniglits  of  the  Ro.se  have  con- 
tended liravely  for  the  victory,  and  have 
sometimes  won  it.  The  undaunted  hero  of 
Cheshunt  has  many  a  time  perplexed  the 
judges  as  to  their  award  of  the  premier  prize. 
For  a  few  seasons  the  grand  Roses  grown  by 
Mr.  Cranston  at  King's  Acre,  Hereford,  a 
single  liose  on  a  six-foot  Manetti  stock,  seemed 
like  the  American  Plum  to  "  smash  creation,"  to 
defy  all  comers,  and  there  have  been  years  in 
which  the  heat  of  "  early  "  summers  has  given 
precedence  to  the  later  Roses  of  the  north  ;  but 
the  rule  has  been  that  when  Cant's  Roses  were 
at  their  very  best  there  were  no  other  Roses 
quite  so  good.  He  might  claim  the  title  given 
to  one  of  the  old  Gallica  Roses  which  we 
admired  in  "the  iovti^a"  Rien  nn  me  surpatise. 
There  was  a  solidity,  size,  and  strength  of  petal, 
and  regularity  of  outline,  and  a  richness  of 
colour,  combined  with  an  exact  and  tasteful 
arrangement  as  to  prop)ortion  and  contrast, 
which  were  to  be  found  in  combination,  as  I, 
in  my  judicial  capacities,  have  found  them 
scores  of  times,  in  Ben  Cant's  "  72  singles  "  and 
"  48  trebles." 

He  had  another  great  advantage  in  the 
earlier  years  of  our  Rose  exhibitions.  For  some 
time  he  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  Tea  Roses. 
There  was  a  general  impression  in  our  brother- 
hood that  it  was  impossible  to  grow  them  al 
fresco  :  I  believe  that  I  was  the  first  amateur 
who  grew  them  by  hundreds  in  the  open  ;  and 
we  gazed  with  delight  but  with  despair  on 
the  lovely  Mine.  Bravys,  Adams,  Rubens, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  others,  which  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Cant  and  his  neighbour 
Mr.  Hedge  from  Colchester.  We  had  succeeded 
with  Devoniensis  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 
Inidded  on  the  standard  Briar,  when  Jack  Frost, 
with  a  sneer  at  their  obtrusive  exposure,  did 
not  cut  them  down.  Now,  and  thanks  mainly  to 
another  great  rosarian,  whom  we  "  have  lost 
awhile,''  George  Prince  of  Oxford,  we  bud  them 
low  on  the  Briar,  and  have  no  fear  for  their 
safety— the  most  charming,  with  their  hybrids, 
and  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  Roses. 

Mr.  Cant  was  not  specially  intere.sted  in  the 
production  or  in  the  special  introduction  by 
purchase  of  new  Roses.  I  can  only  remember 
one,  Prince  Arthur,  as  being  ass(.)ciate(.l  with 
his  name  as  the  importer — but  he  kept  himself 
"  ((?(  counint  du  jour "  with  the  best,  and 
speedily  presented  them  in  a  form,  which,  in 
some  instances,  owing  to  the  superiority  of 
culture  and  climate,  would  have  escajied  the 
recognition  of  the  raiser.  The  Colchester  soil 
and  atmosphere  seem  to  be  congenial  for  all 
the  Roses.  My  old  friend  George  Paul  paid 
me  the  welcome  compliment  of  naming  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  Roses  in  cultivation 
Reynolds  Hole,  but  though  it  is  so  fascinating 
it  is  like  some  other  beauties,  fickle  also,  and 
nti  one  knew  its  marvellous  charms  until  Cant 
showed  a  large  box  of  it  at  Manchester,  and  it 
was  the  chief  attraction  of  the  show.  If 
amateurs  desire  to  prove  its  cajjaliilities,  they 
must  bud  it  on  the  Briar. 

Our  brother  had  .another  grand  (luality, 
which   is  not   given   to  many   of  us  in   large 


quantities,  he  was  able  in  adversity,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Latin  proverb,  to  pjreserve 
the  equal  mind.  I  never  heard  him  complain 
but  once,  and  that  was  when  some  blind  and 
impotent  folk  had  lieen  ajipointed  to  judge  ;  in 
the  dark  ages,  when  a  gardener  was  supposed  to 
know  everything,  because  he  had  a  long  range  of 
glass.  Even  then  he  declined  to  protest,  and 
asked  me  to  keep  silence. 

He  was  too  .good  a  cricketer  to  dispute  the 
verdict  of  the  umpire.  He  did  not  resemble 
the  farmer  in  Fiini-h,  who  exclaimed,  "Hout 
am  I  !  Then  hout  you  go  from  my  field  I "  but 
went  peaceably  without  a  word  to  the  pavilion. 
He  was  an  expert  and  enthusiast  in  cricket. 
During  one  of  our  great  Rose  .shows  some  years 
ago,  I  introduced  hiin  to  a  famous  "fiekler," 
who.  King  by  name,  had  been  crowned  by 
acclamation  "  King  of  Points."  I  left  them  in 
earnest  conversation,  and  returning  after  an 
hour's  absence  among  the  Roses  I  found 
them  on  the  same  s]iot  and  on  the  same  topic. 

He  was  a  sportsman  also,  and  many  a  leash 
of  ])artridges  has  he  sent  me,  who  were 
privileged  to  fall,  and  jiartridges  are  doomed 
to  fall  somewhere,  among  the  Roses. 

The  later  days  of  his  highly  successful  life 
were  overcast  and  sad.  He  sufl'ered  from  a 
prolonged  and  painful  illness  :  \mt  none  I'egret 
it  now,  for  it  has  lirought  us  the  sufferer's  sure 
and  certain  hope,  and  while  we  think  of  him 
with  hajipy  memories  of  the  jiast,  we  read,  as 
we  look  onward  to  the  future,  the  glorious 
words  which  a  loving  faith  has  chosen  for  his 
memorial  card,  "  And  so  having  patiently 
endured,  he  obtained  the  promise." 

And  I  would  add  but  one  more  word  as  to 
the  present,  namely,  that  it  is  a  true  solace  and 
gratification  to  an  old  rosarian  like  myself  to 
know  that  my  dear  friend,  who  is  gone,  will  be 
worthily  represented  by  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him,  and  that  the  honoured  names 
of  Cant  and  Paul  and  Turner  and  Prince  and 
others  will,  I  trust,  for  many  .generations  repeat 
their  ancient  fame.  S.  Reynolds  Hole. 
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BoRDKR  Carnation  Mr.  Leioh  Whitk. 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  Ireland,  sends  us  a 
Ijiuich  of  tliis  beautiful  white  border  Carnation. 
Mr.  Smith  writes  :  "It  is  a  good  way  ahead  of  any 
other  wliite  flowei-ed  kind  grown  here,  and  is 
rather  improved  liy  the  faint  pink  in  the  centre." 
The  flowers  are  wliite  with  just  the  suspieion  of 
blush  in  the  centre,  very  sweet,  and  held  well 
^vithin  the  caly.x.  It  is  one  of  those  kinds  that  do 
not  split,  a  most  important  point  in  judging  of  any 
Carnation,  especiallj-  those  for  the  border. 

BUDULKA   variabilis. 

Mr.  Smith  also  sends  flowers  of  this  graceful 
purplish  shrub.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
handsome  things  of  its  kind  at  present  in  bloom. 

A  Beautiful  Border  Car.nation. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  The  Nurseries,  Exniouth, 
Devon,  writes  : — 

"  I  am  sending  photographs  of  the  new  Carnation, 
Beauty  of  Ijxmouth,  which  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  by  the  National  Carnation  Society 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  show  on  the  2r)th  ult.  The 
ilowers  exhibited  were  from  plants  grown  in  the 
ordinary  nursery  beds  with  no  special  culture,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirtj'  were  produced  by  each 
plant.  Not  2  jjcr  cent,  of  the  cah'ces  split,  and 
tlie  plant  is  very  lutrdy  and  of  robust  growth  ; 
stems  generally  stiff  and  wii-j- :  in  addition  to 
which  the  flowers  are  delicately  sccjited." 

[This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Carnations  we 
have  seen  ;  its  flowers  aie  so  pure  and  sweet,  and 
with  the  petals  held  so  firmly  to  the  calyx  that  not 
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one  had  burst  open,  or  any  approach  to  that  un- 
desirable condition  in  Carnations  of  all  kinds,  but 
those  of  the  border  in  particular.  The  petals  are 
sniootli,  firm,  and  make  a  very  pretty  and  neat 
flower.  The  flowers  .sent  were,  it  may  be  remarked, 
from  side  slioots  that  had  been  in  bloom  for  five 
weeks. — Eds.] 


The  Cow-berry. 
As  an  example  of  the  abundance  of  small  fruit  this 
year  I  enclose  a  shoot  of  Vaccinium  Vitis  Id;ea 
covered  with  berries.  This  native  shrub  has  been 
growing  in  my  peat  beds  for  twenty  years,  but  I 
never  noticed  it  fruiting  there  before.  This  year 
all  the  twigs  are  covered  like  the  one  I  send. 
The  plant  is  common  on  moors  in  Britain,  from 
Derbj^shire  northwards,  and  in  England  the  lierries 
are  sold  as  Cow-berries.  This  old  English  name  is 
intended  to  represent  the  Latin  name  Vaccinium, 
wrongly  connected  with  I'accci,  a  cow,  but  really  a 
Latin  form  of  the  Greek  Hyacinthus.  Virgil, 
translating  a  verse  of  Theocritus,  is  an  authoritj' 
for  this  identification.  In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  these  berries  are  called  Cranberries,  the 


brown  on  the  inside  of  the  .segments  at  the 
base  in  some  of  the  flowers,  but  these  sjiots  are 
scarcely  perceptible  in  others.  The  plant  seems 
to  be  of  good  constitution,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
turn  out  a  sturdy  useful  Lily.  W.  W. 


LILIUM    KEWENSK    (BKOWNI    VAR.     X     UENRYI). 
(The  ylwtoijvaph  represents  the  flower  about  oiw-fourth  natural 


true  Cranberry  not  being  found  there.  Under  thi.s 
name  they  appear  abundantly  in  the  market  at 
Inverness  during  September. 

Mdije  Ha//,  Malpas.  C.  Woi.ley-Dod. 

[Mr.  Dod  sends  a  branch  of  this  neat  plant, 
lliickly  set  with  the  scarlet  fruit,  in  close  terminal 
clusters  on  the  short  lateral  twigs. — Eds.] 


A     NEW^    LILY. 

(LlLIl!,M    KEWKNSE.) 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  few-  hybrid 
Lilies  of  garden  origin  has  been  raised  at  Kew 
from  L.  Henryi  and  L.  Brovvni  var.  chloraster, 
the  latter  being  the  mother  plant.  The  cross 
was  made  in  .July,  1897,  the  seeds  sown  in 
November  the  same  year,  and  the  first  flowers 
opened  on  .July  19  last.  In  habit,  foliage, 
stature,  form,  and  size  of  flower  the  hybrid 
resembles  a  small  form  of  L.  auratum,  whilst 
in  colour  it  is  creamy  Vmfl',  becoming  almost 
^vhite  with  age.     There  are  a  few  spots  of  dull 


RHODODENDRON     AUCKLANDI. 

My  e.xiierience  witli  this  fine  Ithododendron 
has  been  such  a  curious  one  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  wortli  while  to  record  it.  A  very 
long  time  ago  (I  should  say  about  twenty 
years)  I  happened  from  some  reason  or  another 
to  ]iut  a  notice  in  one  of  the  gardening  papers 
of  a  specimen  shrub  which  was  growing  in  the 
gardens  at  Appley  Towers.  I  soon  had  a  letter 
from  the  late  Mr.  ilangles  to  say  that  he 
should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  I  could  get  an 
introduction  for  liim  to  Sir  William  Hutt, 
and  also  ]iermission  to  go  into  his  grounds,  as 
he  very  much  desired  to  see  Rhododendron 
Aucklandi  growing  in  the  open  air.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  difticulty  about 
this,  and  Mr.  ilangles  shortly  after- 
wards made  his  appearance  in  Ryde, 
and  1  took  him  to  see  the  Rhodo- 
dendron. He  told  me  that  he  had 
taken  several  journeys  with  the  same 
object  in  view,  but  that  in  no  single 
instance  had  his  troul)le  been  crowned 
with  success.  There  had  always  been 
a  li]  under  of  some  sort,  and  what 
he  hail  hoped  would  prove  to  be 
Rhododendron  Aucklancli  was  not  so 
at  all.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  there  is 
no  mistake  here  ;  this  is  unmistak- 
ably the  right  thing  at  last,  and  I 
am  so  glad  to  have  met  with  it," 
and  then  he  very  graciously  said  to 
me,  "  I  should  like  to  send  you 
another  Rhododendron  Aucklandi  as 
a  recognition  of  the  trouble"  (which, 
however,  I  may  say  was  inflnitesi- 
mallysmall)"you  have  so  kindly  taken 
for  me."  In  the  course  of  a  short 
time  Rhododendron  Aucklandi 
a]i])eared  at  my  door,  and  ilr. 
Mangles  remunerated  me  far  beyond 
my  deserts.  Two  s]iecimens,  there- 
fore, and  both  of  them  quite  true 
beyond  any  suspicion  of  mistake, 
were  for  some  time  growing  in  this 
]iartof  the  world — one  in  the  grounds 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Hutt 
and  the  other  in  mine.  I  should 
think  there  was  no  other  road  in 
the  country  besides  that  which 
goes  from  Ryde  to  Ventnor  which 
ran  between  two  such  good  speci- 
of  Rhododendron  Aucklandi  as  we 
They  were  very  nearly  opposite  to 
each  other — one  on  the  north  and  the  other 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road.  I  thought 
they  were  all  right,  and  I  had  visions  in  my 
mind  of  a  state  of  things  which  would  be 
remindful  of  the  temperate  house  in  Kew,  or 
shall  I  say  of  the  Himalayas  themselves  ? 
But  all  such  hopes  were  illusory.  All  went 
well  for  a  few  mild  winters  so  far  as  I  can  call 
to  mind,  but  mild  winters  are  not  always  to  be 
depended  on,  and  one  of  those  stinging  destruc- 
tive seasons  occurred  which  we  have  had 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  both  the 
Rhododendrons  of  which  we  thought  so  much 
were  wiped  out  of  existence  never  to  delight 
us  again.  The  Himalayas  were  not  going  to 
be  mocked  by  a  reminder  of  them  which  could 
be  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  ;  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  the  whole  world  was  not  going 
to  live  under  our  care.  But  I  had  not  done 
with  it  vet       Soon  after  this  I  lost  my  ncigh- 
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bour,  Sir  William  Hutt,  who  was  beyond  all 
doubt  more  fond  of  shrubs  and  flowers  than 
anyone  else  whom  I  have  met  with  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  I  have  had  to  experiment 
since  his  death  without  anyone  to  second 
me.  But  help  came  from  the  most  desiiable 
quarter  of  all.  Either  Sir  .loseph  Hooker  or 
the  present  director  of  Kew  Gardens  (Sir 
William  Thiselton-Dyer)  —  I  cannot  at  this 
distance  of  time  remember  which  it  was — was 
so  very  kind  as  to  give  me  another  plant  of 
Rhododendron  Aucklandi,  and  once  more  the 
barometer  of  my  hopes  rose  highly  on  the 
occasion  referred  to.  Perha])s  the  last  frost 
was  so  severe  that  the  like  to  it  may  never 
occur  again.  Perhaps  a  Kew  plant  may  pull 
through  a  time  of  trial  wdth  greater  success. 
Such  were  my  thoughts,  but  I  was  only  build- 
ing castles  in  the  air.  I  was  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  possessing  Rhododendron  Aucklandi 
once  again,  and  all  sorts  of  jiossibilities  were 
entertained  by  me  on  its  behalf.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  care  was  lavished  upon  it — jierhaps 
t(io  much — and  if  any  plant  in  this  world  has 
been  burdened  by  the  solicitude  which  was 
spent  on  its  behalf  it  must  have  been  so  in  this 
case.  But  it  was  all  to  go  for  nothing — abso- 
lutely for  nothing  -and  what  happened  before 
soon  hajipened  again— some  two  or  three,  or 
perhajis  it  was  three  or  four,  years  of  temporary 
priisperity,  a  hard  killing  frost  and  destruction 
to  follow — this  was  the  role  to  be  played  over 
again  with  a  soi't  of  pitiless  sameness.  I 
thought  then  that  I  had  done  with  Rhodo- 
dendron Aucklandi  for  evermore,  and  I  knew 
not  how  another  plant  could  be  obtained 
for  love  or  money.  My  garden  had  to  be 
without  it  for  some  time,  and  it  did  not  seem 
likely  at  all  that  the  loss  would  ever  be 
repaired.  Rhododendron  Faleoneri,  R.  Hodg- 
soni,  R.  Thompsoni,  R.  campylocarpum  (I 
think),  and  others,  too,  which  I  had  by  the 
favour  of  Kew,  all  held  their  ground,  but  what 
of  that  if  the  glory  of  the  Himalayas,  the 
cynosure  of  all  beholders,  the  undoubted  (|ueen 
of  all  flowering  shrubs,  was  not  to  be  counted 
among  them ']  The  loss  of  R.  Aucklandi  was 
no  trivial  one,  but  of  the  best  of  the  best. 
Hope,  however,  came  again  to  me  in  my  dis- 
appointment. I  confess  to  having  a  great 
weakness  for  poring  over  the  catalogues  which 
nurserymen  bestow  on  us  so  liberally,  and  one 
can  dream  of  success  which  may  or  may  not 
take  ])lace  under  their  stimulating  influence. 
So  it  happened  in  this  instance.  M.  Louis 
Van  Houtte  sent  me  a  list  of  shrubs  and 
plants,  among  which,  to  my  very  great  sur- 
l)rise.  Rhododendron  Aucklandi  occurred.  I 
had  never  seen  it  in  commerce  before,  and  it 
had  an  iri'esistible  attraction  for  me.  I  do 
not  like  to  be  beaten,  and  as  this  could 
only  mean  the  loss  of  a  few  shillings  at 
most  I  sent  for  it  at  once.  The  jilant  arrived 
in  due  course,  and  was  very  soon  transferred 
to  my  border.  It  was,  however,  only  of  baby 
size,  and  somehow  it  did  not  look  to  me 
exactly  as  Rhododendron  Aucklandi  had  looked 
before,  so  my  fears  were  aroused,  and  an 
uncomfortable  suspicion  came  across  my  mind 
that  I  had  obtained  the  wrong  thing.  I 
accordingly  wrote  to  il.  Van  Houtte,  and  I 
received  a  very  polite  reply  to  the  eftect  that 
he  was  sure  it  was  true  to  its  name,  and  there 
need  be  no  misgiving  about  it.  It  w-as,  in  fact, 
a  seedling  Rhododendron  Aucklandi,  and  we 
all  know  how  .seedlings  dift'er  sometimes.  There 
might  be  some  little  variation  from  what  I  had 
known  before,  but  nothing  to  signify.  So  I 
let  it  grow  on,  and  this  is  just  what  has 
happened.  This  seedling  Aucklandi  has  proved 
itself  to  be  a  great  deal  more  hardy  than  either 
of  its  predecessors  were.     It  has   attained  to 
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some  measure  of  size,  and  it  has  borne  with 
the  greatest  equanimity  some  stiffish  frosts 
which  we  have  had  in  this  j)lace.  1  have  now 
no  particuhxr  fear  about  its  safety,  and  I  ho)3e 
it  will  come  to  be  a  fine  shrub  in  due  course 
of  time.  Secondly,  it  is  very  floriferous.  It 
began  to  have  blossom  in  early  life,  and 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  it  one  year  after 
another  in  a  satisfactory  degree  ;  and,  thirdly, 
so  far  as  I  can  tell,  it  is  very  near  to,  if  it  is 
not  in  fact  quite,  Rhododendron  Aucklandi 
itself.  1  might  lie  inclined  to  use  the  designa- 
tion which  Mr.  Bean  has  used  in  his  letter,  and 
say  it  is  Rhododendron  Aucklandi  hybridum, 
and  this  last  word  may  account  for  some  of 
the  diti'erences  I  noticed,  but  it  need  not 
be  emphasised  too  much.  There  is  a  reminder 
to  me  of  nothing  else  but  Khododendron  Auck- 
landi in  what  I  have  seen  of  the  flower,  but  it 
rather  lacks  the  majesty  for  which  its  parent  is 
so  noticeable,  and  theiefore  is  not  quite  as 
good.  I  see  that  Mr.  Mangles  writes  (see  The 
Garden,  September  24,  1881):  "The  culti- 
vated plants  diti'er  among  themselves,  although 
the  difference  falls  very  short  of  what  is 
observable  in  their  native  haunts.  The  corollas 
are  not  quite  alike  in  .size  or  colour.  In  some 
the  caly.x  is  green,  in  others  pink  ;  in  some 
there  is  a  strong  and  delicious  scent,  in  others 
a  scent  said  to  be  like  May-blossom,  and  in 
others  no  scent  at  all.  The  leafage  is  not 
uniform,  and  the  brilliant  red  scales  which 
ornament  the  rising  short  leaf  in  some  are  not 
possessed  by  others,  &c."  so  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  believing  that  the  jilant 
now  at  length  doing  so  well  here  is  either 
Rhododendron  Aucklandi  itself  or  something 
that  is  so  very  nearly  related  to  it  that  the 
difference  is  not  of  much  account.  In  one 
point  only  I  am  so  bold  as  to  differ  from  what 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bean  has  written  in  your  impression 
of  the  21st  ult.  I  cannot  think  that  the 
illustration  in  The  Garden  which  was  sent 
by  Mr.  H.  ilangle.s  does  justice  to  the  blossom 
at  all.  It  may,  for  all  I  know,  be  quite  the 
best  that  could  ever  be  taken  of  it,  but  I  doubt 
if  it  would  carry  to  the  mind  of  anyone  who 
was  not  familiar  with  it  a  sense  of  its  very 
striking  magnificence  and  of  that  silver  sheen 
about  it  which  no  photographer  could  ever  be 
able  to  touch.  Mr.  Mangles'  own  words  rather 
than  his  picture  seem  to  me  to  be  more 
adequate  to  the  object  referred  to  :  "  No  jdate 
can  do  justice  to  the  exciuisite  delicacy  of  the 
corolla  or  the  grandeur  of  the  truss.  This 
may  appear  high-flown  language,  but  much 
better  pens  than  mine  have  indulged  in  un- 
measured admiration,"  and  he  adds  that  "  it 
is  difficult  to  find  an  adjective  sufficiently 
expressive  of  the  majestic  loveliness  of  the 
flower."  Heney  Ewbank. 
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AVasp    and    bee    stings.  —  When   the 

Fitzgerald  expedition  was  starting  for  tlie  Chilian 
Andes,  Dr.  Arthur  Walker  wrote  to  the  papers 
from  the  Royal  Institution  of  (ireat  Britain  as 
follows  : — "  The  best  and  probably  the  only  waj' 
of  treating  poisoned  wounds  is  chemically  to  de- 
compose the  poison  before  it  is  absorbed.  The 
moment  therefore  a  poisoned  wound  has  been 
infiioted,  pour  a  little  chloride  of  zinc  in  the  wound 
or  abraded  surface,  as  the  (5ase  may  be,  and  then 
saturate  a  corner  of  a  pocket  handkerchief  and 
apply  it  to  the  affected  part  for  ten  miiuites.  The 
patient  may  then  consider  himself  (piite  sate, 
whether  stung  or  bitten  by  a  mosquito,  wasp, 
hornet,  scorpion,  cobra,  rattlesnake,  or  rabid  dog. 
Chloride  of  zinc  may  be  purchased  of  all  chemists 
by  asking  for  a  bottle  of  Sir  William  Burnett's 
disinfecting    fluid.     I  would  add  :    Put  the  bottle 


on  the  ground  floor  in  a  place  which  everybody 
knows.  The  conservatory  or  the  greenhouse 
would  'ne  convenient.  Have  the  cork  drawn 
and  replaced  loosely.  It  is  Poison,  and  should 
be  out  of  ehildrcn'.s  reach." — W.  .T. 

National  Co-operative  Festival. 

Mr.  Edward  Owen  (ireening,  of  the  National 
Co-operative  Festival  and  One  and  All  Flower 
Show,  writes  us  an  earnest  appeal  against  the  new 
policy  of  the  railway  companies,  which  are  this 
year  withdrawing  privileges  from  choir  singers, 
musicians,  &c. ,  raising  excursion  rates  from  the 
provinces  all  round,  and  withdrawing  to  a  great 
extent  Saturday  to  Monday  excursions.  He  states 
that  this  policy  is  likely  to  cripple  the  development 
of  a  taste  for  choral  music  and  gardening  amongst 
the  masses  of  the  people — tastes  which  have  been 
greath'  stimulated  by  the  popular  festivals  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  Greening  sends  us  photo- 
graphs of  popular  festivals  at  the  Palace  before 
and  since  the  new  restrictions.  The  contrast  is 
certainly  very  striking  and  suggestive. 

Lilium  Henpyi  at  Kew.— There  are  fine 
examples  of  this  in  flower  now  at  Kew,  both  in 
the  Himalayan  House,  where  the  stems  are  7  feet  to 
!l  feet  liigh  and  many-flowered,  and  in  a  bed  near 
the  Wild  Garden,  where,  planted  along  with 
Osnianthus  ilicifolius,  the  plants  have  done  well 
for  some  years.  It  is  now  twelve  years  since 
L.  Henryi  first  flowered  at  Kew,  the  bulbs  having 
been  sent  from  Ichang  by  Dr.  Henry,  who  is  still 
in  that  country,  where  it  is  hoped  he  has  not 
been  interfered  witli  l>y  "  Boxers." 

Lilium  leucanthum  at  Kew.  —  This 

is  an  excellent  garden  Lily,  being  easy  to  manage, 
growing  sturdily  and  flowering  freely  in  the  open 
air,  quite  hard}^  veiy  proliferous,  protlucing 
Indbils  freely  in  almost  every  leaf-axil,  and  the 
flowers  are  large  and  handsome.  A  coloured  plate 
was  devoted  to  it  in  Vol.  XLVII.  of  The  G.4KDEN. 
It  was  introduced  to  Kew  from  Westei-n  China  by 
Dr.  Henry  at  the  same  time  as  L.  Henrj-i,  and 
again  in  quantity  by  him  by  means  of  seeds  sent 
in  1897.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  have  lately 
flowered  it  at  Coombe  Wood,  having  imported  it 
from  Cliina. 

The  fpuit  crops  and  the  storm. 

Since  writing  the  leading  article  upon  the  fruit 
crops,  we  are  afraid  that  the  excellent  prospects  of 
an  abundant  harvest  are  considerably  upset  by  the 
violent  storm  that  prevailed  last  week.  Reports 
from  many  districts  show  that  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  have  suffered  severely. 

Burmese  Lilies  at  Kew.— The  Hima 

layan  House  at  Kew  will  shortly  be  gay  with 
flowers  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  newer  Burmese 
species  of  Lilium,  namely,  L.  nepalense,  L.  sul- 
phureum  (wallichianum  superbum),  and  L.  Lowi. 
It  is  doubtful  if  these,  or  indeed  any  of  the  Lilies 
from  those  regions,  will  tlirive  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country  ;  at  any  rate,  they  have  failed  at  Kew, 
although  tried  un<ler  various  conditions  outside. 
Under  glass,  however,  they  appear  to  be  quite 
happy,  and  as  no  artificial  heat  is  used  in  the 
Himalayan  House,  wqrere  the  Lilies  are  planted  in 
beds  among  Rhododendrons,  &o. ,  the  conditions 
ought  to  prove  suitable.  In  this  same  house 
L.  auratum  is  most  satisfactory,  whereas  in  the 
beds  outside  it  has  failed,  owing  probably  to  the 
excessive  heat  and  strong  siuilight  experienced 
lately.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  Lily  does  not 
enjoy  a  position  exposed  to  full  sunshine. — W.  W. 

Water  Lilies  at  Great  Bookham. 

We  were  pleased  to  see  when  in  Mr.  Douglas's 
nursery  at  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  a  few  days 
ago  a  remarkably  fine  collection  in  flower,  com- 
prising all  the  newer  hybrids.  They  formed  an 
interesting  display.  As  the  Nymphieas  have  been 
recently  described,  a  list  of  those  in  flower  would 
be  a  repetition  of  previous  advice. 

Cistus  ladaniferus  as  a  wall  plant. 

— This  gum  Cistus  is  so  gencrall\'  associated  \\  ith  the 
forefront  of  shruljberies  and  ijromiuent  places  on 
the  rockery  garden  that  one  does  not  expect  to  see 
it  very  much  elsewhere.  Given  a  southern  aspect 
it  is  a  most  desirable  subject  for  a  wall.  I  lately 
saw  it  growing  against  a  wall  in  Salisbury  fully 
10  feet  high,  and  one  mass  of  its  handsome 
blossoms,       Seen  thus  its  beauty  is  enhanced,  and 


makes  one  long  for  such  a  specimen.  In  such  a 
site,  too,  one  expects  to  see  it  blossom  freely,  as 
the  growth  thoroughly  matures  and  is  so  well 
protected  from  frost. — E.  M. 

Phaeelia  campanularia.— This  is  an 

annual  of  a  very  free  blooming  type,  its  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  dark  blue  shade,  being  very  striking. 
It  is  taken  by  some  to  be  a  perennial,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  this  characteristic.  We  had  it  for 
some  time  in  our  rock  garden,  but  have  discarded  it 
now  from  this  position  ;  if  given  a  place  in  a 
border  devoted  to  annuals  it  will  not  be  found 
disappointing.  It  seems  to  seed  very  freely,  and  I 
think  it  is  worth  a  trial. — W.    S. 

Whinham's  Industry  Gooseberry. 

— This  <TOOseberry  is  ne\  er  disappointing.  1  jmr- 
chased  one  dozen  small  bushes  the  autunni  before 
last  and  on  the  following  sea.-^on  I  had  about  a 
(juart  of  fruit  on  each  bush.  This  year  the  bushes 
were  simply  crowded  with  berries.  The  fruit  if 
allowed  to  ripen  grows  very  large  and  is  red  in 
colour  ;  I  find  it  ver\'  luscious.  A  friend  of  mine 
in  eating  some  said  they  were  like  small  apples. 
The  berry  might  be  finer  in  the  texture,  but  for  all 
general  purposes  and  for  cropping  it  would  be  hard 
to  beat.  The  berries  are  just  ripe  here  now,  and 
quickly  follow  the  Yellow  Ambers,  which  are  all 
over  for  the  season. — W.  S. ,  County  Down,  Ireland. 
Salvia  argentea.— Tins  silver  Clary  looks 
very  well  at  present,  and  placed  in  the  rock  garden 
beside  the  Golden  Sedum  and  the  Pink  Oxalis  it 
makes  a  fine  contrast.  It  flowers  early  in  summer 
and  its  leaves  which  are  large  and  ovate  are 
clothed  with  a  loose  white  wool  on  both  siu'faces. 
The  plant  was  introduced  from  the  south  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  and  as  it  is  chiefly  valued  for  the 
silvery  beauty  of  its  leaves,  it  is  desirable  to 
I'enew  it  each  year  from  seed.  It  is  growing  here 
very  well  in  an  ordinary  yellow  loam.  I  find  it  is 
a  biemnal.-   W.  S. 

Strawberry    Latest    of    All.  —  This 

Strawberry  is  just  ripening  here  with  us  in  Count}' 
Down.  I  find  its  flavour  decidedly  rich,  and  this 
I  am  confirmed  in  when  I  find  that  the  berrj'  is  a 
hybrid  from  British  Queen  and  Helene  Gloede. 
Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  late 
vai'ieties. — W.  S. 

Royal    Horticultural    Society.     A 

meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  was 
held  at  Chiswick,  on  August  3,  but  owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  the  attendance  was  small.  Some  sixty 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  old  and  new,  were  lifted,  and 
of  these  nine  were  sent  to  be  cooked.  Awards  pre- 
vious!}' made  to  Sutton's  Harbinger,  early  round  and 
a  capital  cropper ;  Early  Peter,  also  excellent ;  and 
Sharpe's  Victor,  this  time  as  a  border  variety,  were 
confirmed.  Three  marks  were  given  to  that  fine 
standard  variety  Beauty  of  Hebron,  never  pre- 
viously mentioned  ;  and  to  Pioneer,  an  early  and 
very  handsome  and  free  cropping  kidney.  There  is 
a  huge  collection  of  later  varieties  to  he  seen  yet, 
all  so  far  looking  well.  An  error  in  name  given  at 
the  previous  meeting  as  Sharpe's  Early  Kidney,  to 
which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  has 
been  amended,  the  correct  name  being  Denby 
Castle.  A  small  trial  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  was 
seen.  Three  marks  were  given  to  Early  Favoiu-ite, 
a  very  early  and  free  cropper.  A  very  taking 
variety  with  white  flowers  of  hybrid  form  promised 
to  be  a  very  great  cropper  later  on. 

Masdevallias    at    Glasnevin.  — The 

exceedingly  rare  Masdevallia  deorsa  (not  d'Orsa) 
which  recently  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  culti- 
vation in  these  gardens,  and  noticed  in  The 
Gardes  of  July  '28,  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  these  quaint  little  Orchids.  The  plant 
under  notice  and  its  comrade,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  are  the  only 
representatives  of  the  form  in  cultivation,  and  the 
peculiarity  about  them  is  that  they  must  be  grown 
u]iside  down,  their  natural  position  when  growing 
Avild  being  the  under  side  of  a  branch  or  horizontal 
stem  of  a  tree.  It  may  interest  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  (dasnevin  plant  is  showing  a  second 
flower  spike.  Among  the  Masdevallias  at  jiresent 
in  flower  in  tJlasnevin  are  :  M.  reichenbachiana, 
M.  infraota,  M.  muscosa  (a  curious  little  form,  the 
lip  of  which  springs  up  with  a  sudden  snap  when 
the  throat  of  tlie  flower  is  touched  by  a  fly  or  other 
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objfct),  M.  corniculata,  M.  oarderi,  M.  rosea, 
M.  Harryaiia  meteor,  M.  Chelsoni,  M.  Coriacea, 
M.  Civilis,  M.  bella,  M.  demissa,  M.  vespertilis, 
and  M.  chiniiera  and  its  varieties  Aurea  and 
Wallisi.— T.   Shaw. 

Pentstemons. — Such  grand  Pentstemons 
are  now  to  lie  liad  tliat  there  is  no  excuse  for 
putting  up  witli  any  that  are  poor  in  quality.  The 
be.st  we  have  seen  were  some  splendid  varieties 
developed  by  Mr.  Hain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence.  He  began  with  one  named  Jean  Mace, 
raised  by  that  eminent  firm  Messrs.  Lenioine,  of 
Nanc}'.  They  grow  into  good-sized  bushes,  whose 
clean,  polished,  clear  cut  looking  leaves  give  them 
not  only  an  air  of  distinction,  but  a  look  of  quite 
unusual  prosperity  and  cheerfulness  among  plant.s 
of  duller  surface.  From  middle  summer  onward, 
first  the  main  and  then  the  secondary  growths  are 
crowned  with  the  handsome  flower-spike,  a  spire 
of  large  Glo.xinia-shaped  bloom  of  soft  scarlet  or 
clear  pink,  or  of  a  good  quiet  tone  of  red-purple. 
The  whole  plant  is  bold  and  handsome,  refined  and 
dignified,  while  the  individual  bloom  is  a  delightful 
thing  to  examine  in  detail.  To  look  into  the  heart 
of  the  flower  is  like  looking  into  some  beautiful 
tunnel  in  fairyland.  The  stamens  curl  upward, 
and  press  the  purple  tipped  anthers  against  the 
roof :  the  throat  is  white,  daintilj'  pencilled  in  the 
case  of  the  soft  scarlet  blooms,  with  a  repetition 
of  the  outer  colour.  No  plants  look  better  near 
refined  masonry  or  in  any  of  the  choicest  places 
of  tile  flower  garden. 

Notes  from  Newpy. — Putoria  calabrica 
has  recently  flowei'cd  here.  It  is  a  pretty  low- 
growing  evergreen  sub-shrubby  plant,  with  liunches 
of  pink  flowers,  like  a  miniature  Bouvardia  :  it  is, 
I  believe,  allied  to  the  Thymes.  It  is  quite  unlike 
any  other  alpine  plant  cultivated  here.  Leon- 
topodium  japonicum  is  a  very  distinct  plant, 
growing  6  inches  to  S)  inches  high.  The  stems  are 
rather  thickly  clothed  with  bright  green  leaves, 
the  involucre  and  flower  heads  are  particularly 
white,  whiter  than  are  th.ose  of  L.  alpina,  and 
the  contrast  with  the  shining  leaves  is  very  pleasing. 
Lonicera  Morrowi  rosea  is  the  first  flowering  shrub 
to  make  any  display  with  its  fruit ;  here  it  is  now 
thickly  covered  with  small  cherry-red  pellucid 
berries,  giving  quite  a  glow  of  colour  to  the  bushes. 
— T.   Smith,  Xi^irry,  Irtlaiitl. 

The      Sweet       Pea       bicentenary 

celebration.  —  Referring  to  your  remark  in 
reference  to  the  "  irritating  colour-killing  crimson 
draping "  used  to  front  the  tables  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  found  no  more 
favour  with  the  committee  than  it  did  with  the 
writer  of  the  paragraph  on  page  58 — the  oulj- 
alternative  to  it  was  nothing — and  so  as  the  super- 
intendent of  the  exhibition  I  thought  the  crimson 
baize  preferable  to  naked  tables.  By  way  of 
neutralising  the  efl'ects  of  the  red  baize,  I  provided 
sheets  of  pale  green  paper  with  which  to  cover  the 
tables,  but  it  was  only  sparingly  used  by  exhibitors. 
The  Crystal  Palace  authorities,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
provide  any  draping  for  the  tables  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Cai'nation  and  Dahlia  Exhibitions  and  the 
Roj'al  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Show,  and.  on 
my  pressing  for  some  for  the  Sweet  Pea  display, 
nothing  was  to  be  had  but  the  red  baize.  Still,  I 
hold  it  was  better  than  no  drapery  at  all.  At  the 
Ro3'al  Aquarium,  which  is  a  much  cooler  place  for 
a  flower  show  on  a  hot  sunny  day  than  the  Crystal 
Palace,  an  abundance  of  green  baize  is  always 
pro\'ided  for  draping  tlie  tables.  —  R.    I)e.\n. 

A  fragrant  Rose. — Novelties  in  Roses 
are  increasing  apace,  but  how  few  of  them  are  really 
fragrant.  Although  the  many  lovely  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas  are  justly  extolled  for  their  beauty 
and  freedom,  one  should  be  careful  to  grow  a 
sutticient  numbei'  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which 
contain,  after  all,  the  most  fragrant  as  well  as  the 
richest  shades  of  crimson.  We  all  know  how 
sweet  smelling  La  France  is.  It  is  usually  cited 
as  the  pei'fection  of  fragrance  in  a  Rose.  A  modern 
kind  that  is  equal  to  it  in  this  respect  is  the 
Hybrid  Tea  Exquisite.  It  is  well  named  ;  but  it 
is  not  only  for  its  fragrance  that  I  reconunend  this 
Rose.  It  has  beauty,  I  might  almost  say  perfection, 
of  form,  full  of  petals,  but  not  too  hard  to  open, 
and  a  most  delightful  bud.     The  colour  is  bright 


crimson,  shaded  with  magenta.  It  will  be  a 
splendid  Rose  for  forcin»,  yielding  quantities  of 
blossom  upon  good  long  growths. — P. 

Itea  Virginica. — Although  this  shrub  has 
been  known  in  cultivation  in  Britain  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  it  is  by  no  means  common  in 
gardens  at  the  present  time.  Whilst  not  a  par- 
ticularly showy  plant  it  is  still  a  pretty  one,  and 
its  value  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  flowers  in 
July  and  earlj-  August  at  a  date  when  comparatively 
few  shrubs  remain  in  flower.  Of  neat,  busliy  habit, 
it  does  not  apparently  grow  much  more  than  4  feet 
or  5  feet  high  as  a  rule.  Its  privet-like  leaves  are 
dark   green,    not   glossy,    and    from     U    inch     to 

3  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  slender, 
terminal,  cylindrical  spikes,  each  spike  .'!  inches  to 

4  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  packed  closely,  the 
five  narrow  petals  being  of  a  rather  dull  white.  A 
large  group  of  plants  in  the  Arboretum  at  Kew  is 
now  at  its  best,  the  spikes  being  borne  in  great 
abundance.  This  shrub,  which  is  allied  to  the 
Escallonias,  comes  from  the  eastern  United  States. 
It  likes  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  moisture. 

Rose  Pink  Roamer.-- Rosa  wichuriana, 
although  so  recent  an  acquisition  to  European  and 
American  gardens,  has  already  been  put  to  admirable 
use  by  hybridisers.  Pink  Roamer  is  one  of  its 
progeny,  and  of  those  I  have  seen  in  flower  it  is 
decidedly  the  best.  In  the  Rose  Garden  at  Kew  it 
has  been  trained  over  rough  stakes  set  up  in 
pyramid  fashion,  and,  being  of  very  free  and 
vigorous  growth,  it  soon  covers  these.  It  flowers 
in  remarkable  profusion,  the  blossoms  coming  in 
large  clusters  as  in  a  Polj'antha 
Rose.  Each  flower  is  about  H  inch 
across,  the  centre  being  almost 
white,  but  deepening  towards  the 
margins  of  the  petals  into  a  bright 
purplish  pink.  Among.st  the  mnl 
titude  of  hybrid  Roses  now  in 
cultivation  it  is  quite  distinct. 
From  Rose  wichuriana  it  inherits 
its  rambling  habit,  glossy  foliage, 
and  single  fl.jwers.  Unfortunately, 
it  only  flowers  once  in  the  season, 
although  it  lasts  three  weeks  or 
so  in  bloitni.    -W.  .T.  B. 

Robinia   pseudacacia 
semperflorens.    Even    dm 

ing  the  hot  weather  we  have  lately 
experienced  the  common  False 
Acacia  remains  in  most  cases  fresh 
and  bright,  while  the  variety  sem- 
perflorens is  still  bearing  several 
clusters  of  its  whitish  blossoms. 
The  varietal  name  well  expresses 
its  prominent  characteristic,  as  it 
is  a  continuous  bloomer,  beginning, 
as  it  does,  just  after  the  typical 
kind,  and  continuing  in  many  cases 
till  August  is  well  advanced.  This 
is  the  only  one  now  in  bloom,  liut 
some  of  those  remarkable  for 
foliage  distinctions  are  very  pretty, 
particularly  angustifolia  elegans 
(that  forms  a  light  and  elegant 
specimen)  and  aurea,  whose  leave.-- 
are  suffused  withgold,  which  during 
the  present  weather  has  assumed 
an  unusually  deep  tint.  Though 
the  False  Acacia  as  a  timber  tree 
has  not  equalled  the  anticipations 
of  William  Cobbett,  yet  as  an 
ornamental  subject  during  dr\ 
summers  it  is  misiupassed. 

Clerodendron    frag-- 
rans  flore  pleno.    The  <iif 

fercnt  ("lerodendrons  may  hv 
divided  into  two  ([Uite  distinct 
groups — firstly,  those  that  are  ol 
a  climbing  nature,  .some  of  which 
are  extremely  popular  ;  and, 
seoondh ,  the  shrubby  growing 
kinds,  of  which  the  best  known 
example  is  the  scarlet-flowered  C. 
fallax,  a  plant  of  easj'  culture. 
To  this  last-named  section  C  frag- 
rans  flore-pleno  belongs,  its  cul- 
tural requirements  being  much  the 


same  as  those  of  C.  fallax.  When  out  of  flower 
the  specific  name  of  fragrans  appears  to  be  a  mis- 
nomer, as  the  leaves  are  most  unpleasantly  scented, 
and  when  the  plant  is  agitated  in  any  way  this 
character  is  most  pronounced.  The  flowers,  how- 
ever, aie  deliciouslj'  fragrant,  reminding  one,  in 
this  respect,  to  a  certain  extent  of  Oasminum 
Sambac.  They  are  about  1  inch  across,  very  double, 
and  borne  in  compact  terminal  heads.  The 
expanded  blossom  is  white,  with  just  a  suspicion 
of  pink,  while  the  exterior  of  the  flower,  as  well  as 
the  prominent  calyx  (so  pronounced  in  many  Clero- 
dendrons),  are  tinged  witli  purple.  It  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a  large  shrub,  but  plants  not  more 
than  1  foot  high  will  carry  a  good  head  of  blossoms. 
This  Clerodendron  is  readily  struck  from  cuttings, 
and,  as  with  C.  fallax,  the  oidy  insect  to  give  any 
trouble  is  the  red  spider,  which  can  be  kept  down  by 
a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe.  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
and  is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  for  it  was  introduced 
as  long  ago  as  179(1. — H.  P. 


ARTHROPODIUM    CIRRATUM. 

Unlike  most  of  the  Antliericimis  to  which  this 
plant  is  akin,  Arthropodiuni  eirratuni  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  the  first-named  genus 
being  chiefly  Soutli  African.  The  loose  graceful 
racemes  reach  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  and 
continue  in  beauty  for  sonic  weeks,  though  the 
flowers,  which  are  white  with  yellow  stamens, 
last  but  a  day  in  jierfection.  D.'S.  Fish. 
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THE     FLOWER    GARDEN. 

T  H  E      BLANK     WALL 
FACING     EAST. 

WHAT  to  do  with  it?  That  was  the 
(|Ucstion.  There  were  we  in  a 
brand-new  house,  with  a  brand- 
new  garden,  all  the  Frencli 
windows  at  the  side  opening  upon 
().")  feet  of  chaos,  and  then  a  liare 
l)riik  wall.  Something  had  to  be  done  and  quickl3', 
for  it  was  ali'ead}'  past  midsummer  ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall  were  a  few  Apple  trees  and  an 
Oak  tree.  The  amount  of  shade  the\'  gave  helped 
us  to  decide  our  plans.  \\'hat  was  done  with  the 
"  chaos"  will  have  to  be  told,  as  well  as  what  was 
done  to  the  wall,  for  the  two  are  inseparably 
connected,  and,  hopeless  as  they  looked  at 
first,  they  now  form  the  prettiest  part  of  the 
garden. 

Our  primary  necessities  before  setting  to  work 
were  turf,  Ivy,  gravel,  and  sundry  kinds  of  mould. 
With  the  gravel  we  made  a  ten-ace  running  along 
that  side  of  the  house.  It  had  two  stone  steps,  and 
a  grass  bank  flanked  it.  Then  came  a  gravel  path. 
After  that,  turf  again  till  within  4  feet  or  .')  feet 
of  the  wall,  where  we  made  a  border  and  planted 
it  richly  with  different  sorts  of  Ivy.  We  did  not 
dress  our  wall  with  Ivy  only.  In  among  the  Ivies 
we  allowed  such  things  as  Honeysuckles,  Virginia 
creepers,  and  Briar  Roses,  not  with  a  view  to 
flowers,  but  to  ensure  a  variety  of  foliage. 

I  might  here  remark  parenthetically  that  in 
gardening  it  is  good  never  to  take  advice.  Hear 
all  you  can,  ponder  it  as  long  as  you  like,  but 
alwa3'S  act  upon  your  own  initiative.  You  will 
make  failures,  but  will  learn  from  them,  and 
given  imagination  and  a  watering  pot  (soft  water) 
it  is  always  upon  the  cards  that  you  may  make 
some  great  success. 

So,  in  a  small  way,  with  our  wall.  We  went 
contrary  to  advice.  '  Said  the  captious  critics  to 
us:  "It  is  folly  to  plant  Ivy  with  other  things- 
safe  to  kill  all  its  neighbours."  Well,  it  has  not 
killed  them  yet.  We  keep  it  well  clipped  in  and 
let  the  summer  foliaged  creepers  run  freely  in  front 
of  it.  A  wall  all  Ivy  is  a  tame  affair.  Other 
critics  objected  to  Ivy,  saying  it  would  be  nothing 
but  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  snails.  Cutting 
back  prevents  this  in  a  great  measure,  and  what 
few  snails  do  crawl  in  are  made  short  work  of  by 
the  thrushes,  who  are  encouraged  on  purpose. 
Now,  it  only  remained  to  settle  what  to  do  with 
the  4  feet  or  5  feet  of  border  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall.     No  question  about  it ;  of  course  it  had  to  be 


made    into    a    Fern    bank,    and    we    innnediately 
proceeded  to  lay  foundations  for  it. 

To  expect  Ferns  to  flourish  without  good  drainage 
is  expecting  bricks  to  be  fashioned  without  straw, 
and  as  we  were  not  blessed  with  any  natural 
advantages  in  the  way  of  soil,  the  bank  had  to  be 
made.  We  began  with  crocks,  cinders,  and 
clinkers,  and  went  on  with  leaf-mould,  peat,  tree 
stumps,  and  gnarled  roots,  with  a  big  stone  here  and 
there,  and  we  waved  our  border  boldly  up  and 
down,  leaving  all  manner  of  nooks  and  corners  and 
comfortable  crannies  for  planting.  As  to  the  Ferns, 
thci-e  are  all  sorts  of  wajs  of  getting  them.  .So 
much  depends  on  where  j'ou  live  and  what  you 
can  find  for  yourself,  but  no  one  need  have  any 
difticulty  while  there  are  such  good  Fern  nurseries 
as  some  of  those  at  Ilfracombe  for  instance.  A 
hamper  sent  you  at  the  right  time  will  stock  you 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  hardy  kinds  you 
may  depend  upon  for  doing  well.  As  time  goes  on 
you  will  of  course  add  to  your  collection,  and  the 
leaves  of  your  fernery  will  become  a  kind  of  log- 
book reminding  you  of  travels  far  and  wide. 
Hart's-tongue  from  some  dripping  well.  Fairy 
Oak  Fern  from  woody  Westmoreland,  the  fragile 
Bladder  Fern,  gathered  perhaps  (as  mine  was)  from 
an  Anglesea  garden,  the  Mountain  Parsley,  rilled 
from  its  ston3'  hiding-places  on  breezy  English 
or  Camlirian  hills,  these  are  the  things  that  make 
one  love  one's  fernery. 

The  Osnunida  I  would  never  take  myself  unless 
indeed  from  some  far  off  Irish  haunt,  where  it 
might  be  growing  like  a  weed — in  Englaiul  the 
beaten  tracks  are  so  cruelly  depleted.  This  is 
one  reason  why  I  counsel  communication  with  Fern 
growers  who  cultivate  the  rarer  kinds — one  can 
then  enjoy  them  with  a  clear  conscience.  But 
another  important  matter  had  to  be  attended  to 
which  must  not  be  forgotten.  To  be  happy  Ferns 
must  be  completely  sheltered  from  draught.  With 
this  view  we  carried  our  border  round  at  the 
north  and  south  ends,  and  planted  shrubberies, 
so  as  to  make  quite  a  cosy  corner  for  them.  Then 
wdien  autumn  came  planting  was  a  grateful  task 
and  as  easy  as  "  Bon  jour." 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  about  my  Fern  border 
by  the  wall  (no  longer  blank)  are  the  happy 
accidents  that  arrive  in  it.  My  treasures  have  been 
gathered  in  many  grounds,  and  with  them,  carefidly 
lugged  home  in  Ijox  or  basket,  many  a  vagrant  stow- 
away has  travelled  unseen.  After  many  months 
these  stowaways  appear— shyly  at  first,  but  beware 
of  them.  They  are  not  always  paying  guests.  If 
von  do  not  rule  them,  they  will  soon  rule  you. 
kept  in  subjection,  however,  many  will  become 
a  joy,  always  supposing  your  fernery  belongs  to 
jourself  and  not  to  your  gardener.  Amongst  the 
self-invited  visitors  to  my  bank  are  the  Enchanters 


Nightshade,  whose  life-history  (Jrant  Allen  has 
made  so  interesting ;  the  Wind-Hower,  Orchids, 
Wild  Hyacinth,  Wood  Violets,  and  Celandine.  Two 
of  our  greatest  favourites  are  Wood  Sorrel  (two 
kinds  of  it)  and  the  Alpine  Strawberrj'.  These 
literally  romp  aljout,  and  they  are  allowed  to  do 
so,  for  I  really  think  they  keep  the  Fern  roots 
cool  and  fresh.  Besides  this,  they  make  a  brave 
show  in  early  spring  while  yet  the  Fern  fronds 
are  in  their  rolled-up  stage,  like  so  many  puppies 
before  their  eyes  are  open. 

The  Oxalis  is  a  peculiarly  engaging  flower — some 
botanists  saj'  it  is  the  true  Shamrock  beloved  of  St. 
Patrick.  I  do  not  think  this  myself  ;  enough  for 
me  that  its  small  white  blossoms  peep  up  at  you 
so  prettily'  on  a  sunny  ^lay  morning,  that  it  is 
such  a  sensitive  plant,  closing  its  leaf  petals  on 
small  provocation,  and  so  amusing  in  the  long  hot 
summer  days  when  one  hears  the  pom-pom  of  its 
tiny  artillery  as  the  seed-pods  burst  and  scatter 
their  harmless  contents  around.  Next  to  the 
Oxalis  we  love  the  Alpine  Strawberry,  etpially 
pretty  when  its  starry  white  flowers  are  in  bloom 
as  when  its  deep  red  berries  gleam  among  the 
foliage,  bright  as  a  robin's  breast. 

It  is  only  fair  before  concluding  to  add  that  all 
through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  the 
lovely  shades  of  green  upon  my  wall  make  an 
enchanting  background  for  the  flower-beds  cut  in 
the  turf.  These,  from  .Inne  till  October,  it  is  our 
whim  to  have  ablaze  with  pink,  white,  and  scarlet, 
and  the  bright  blossoms  look  like  jewels  that  are 
well  set. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  most  other  people's 
outdoor  ferneries  are  so  hideous,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  because  they  are  neglected. 
I  fancy  Fern  growing  went  out  of  fashion  about 
thirt}'  years  ago,  along  with  crinolines  and 
aquariums.  Nowadays  most  of  the  corners  of 
gardens  devoted  to  Ferns  are  dry,  unhappy- 
looking  spots,  where,  on  the  principle  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  all  the  finer  and  more  delicate, 
species  have  long  ago  been  crowded  out,  and  the 
remainder  look  sullen.  There  is  another  kind  of 
Fern  border  I  dislike  almost  as  much  —  it  is  a 
collection  of  Ferns  growing  mostly  on  the  flat,  each 
one  severely  distinct  from  the  other,  all  neatly 
labelled  and  looking  exceedingly  prim.  This  style 
may  be  scientific,  but  it  does  not  appeal  to  one's 
sense  of  beauty. 

For  our  own  part  I  daresay  we  should  never 
have  started  anything  like  our  Fern  bank  had  not 
stern  necessity  driven  us  to  it ;  therefore,  so  far 
from  quarrelling  with  it,  %ve  have  every  reason  to 
lie  grateful  to  our  old  enemy  "  the  blank  wall 
facing  east."  F.   A.   B. 


E.\ST   W.\LL   WITH    FKKNIj   AnV   FIAIWKK    BEDS    f.S    1■K0^•T, 


TROP.KOLUM  sPECiosr:\r  on  walls. 

(Fl.\me-flower.) 

Lo.Nc;  trails  of  the  above  climber  have  withstood 
the  past  trying  winter  better  than  is  generally  the 
case  here  ;  but  those  that  have  are  now  in  full 
bloom.  Especially  noticeable  at  present  are  shrubs 
draped  with  its  long  streamers  in  full  Hower,  a 
large  bush  of  Olearia  Haasti  and  another  of 
Raphiolepis  ovata  thus  furnished  being  excep- 
tionally so  ;  but  these  will  be  supplemented  shortly 
b}'  various  combinations,  this  being  my  favourite 
way  of  using  this  Tropa-olum.  As  its  beauty  is 
intensified  by  association  with  other  plants,  it  is 
planted  in  divers  situations  and  on  a  variety  of 
subjects. 

Choice  of  soil  and  position  is,  in  my  opinion,  of 
less  importance  than  the  time  of  planting.  This  I 
am  convinced  is  the  stumbling  block  over  which 
man}' — including  njyself — have  failed  in  establishing 
this  easily-grown  climber. 

I  now  never  plant  dormant  roots,  but  cut  them 
iq)  into  short  pieces,  laying  them  on  hard  ground 
or  in  boxes  and  covering  lightly  with  fine  soil. 
They  are  allowed  to  remain  thus  until  growth  is 
fairly  on  the  move— root  and  stem — when  they  are 
planted  in  their  permanent  positions. 

As  to  soil,  that,  I  think,  matters  little,  for 
growth  and  bloom  are  fairly  satisfactory  here  m 
almost  any  kind  except  heavy  clay  ;  but  I  find  the 
roots  actually  revel  in  light  leafy  stuff',  and  as  to 
aspect,    I   believe — even   at   the   risk   of    running 
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counter  to  the  orthodox  doctrine — the  more  sun- 
shine they  get  the  better  they  bloom,  providing,  of 
course,  the  rooting  medium  is  not  parched  up,  hut 
kept  moist  and  cool.  Cai  efuUy  guard  the  young 
shoots  from  slugs,  and  later  from  field  mice,  which 
are  most  destructive,  often  cutting  through  growths 
yards  in  length  when  in  full  bloom. 

Trop;eolum  speciosum  is  worthy  of  much  laliour 
(if  necessary)  and  perseverance  in  establishing  it. 
The  after  treatment  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  reward  great.  J.  R' 

The  Garden.'^,  Tanyhwlch,  North  Walt^. 


NOTES    ON    HERBACEOUS    AND 
ALPINE   PLANTS. 

From  time  to  time  my  attention  is  directed— in  my 
own  garden  or  elsewhere — to  certain  plants  of 
interest,  on  which  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 
I  lay  no  claim  to  growing  a  great  variety  of  plants 
in  either  section,  nor  do  I  claim  to  be  the  possessor 
of  varieties  which  some  people,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  manage  to  grow  in  .spite  of  the 
difficulty  of  culture  they  experience  ;  but  I  was 
much  attracted  liy  the  statement  that  a  plant,  the 
culture  of  whicli  I  know  was  surrounded  with 
many  difficulties,  had  been  exhibited  by  two 
persons  at  the  last  Temple  show.  I  mean  Eritri- 
chium  nanum.  It  is  a  tliorough  alpine,  and  is  to 
be  found  carpeting  the  alpine  pastures  at  Zermatt 
and  other  places.  On  writing  to  one  of  those  who 
exhibited  it,  and  asking  how  long  he  has  possessed 
the  plant,  he  said  not  quite  twelve  months.  I  was 
not  surprised  at  this,  and  I  question  very  much 
whether  he  will  possess  it  in  health  much  longer. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  one  of  those  alpine  species 
which  will  not  accommodate  themselves  to  our 
lower  levels.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at 
all  satisfactory  to  attempt  to  grow  the  really 
alpine  beauties  in  our  lower  latitudes.  I  think  we 
can  grow  what  I  call  sub-alpines,  but  the  alpine 
pure  and  simple  is,  I  think,  beyond  our  power, 
tlie  reason  being  that  we  are  subject  to  winters 
of  variable  temperature.  Sometimes,  for  instance, 
in  February  we  have  a  glimpse  of  almost  sunmier 
weather  for  a  few  days.  Under  its  influence 
plants  begin  to  prick  up  their  ears  and  to  start 
into  growth  ;  this  weather  is  probably  succeeded 
by  heav}'  drenching  rains,  which  wash  away  a 
good  deal  of  the  surface  soil,  exposing  the  roots 
to  a  sharp  attack  of  frost,  and  under  these 
conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  succumb.  But 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  alpine  plants  in  their 
natural  habitat ''.  Snow  begins  to  descend  at  the 
end  of  September  or  early  in  October,  and  these 
little  gems  become  covered  with  a  dense  carpet, 
varying  in  thickness  according  to  the  character 
of  ihe  season  :  Init  the  weather  does  not  change 
throughout  all  the  winter,  and  just  as  tlie  Esquimaux 
make  to  tliemselves  snow  dwellings  wherein  they 
can  keep  themselves  warm,  so  do  these  little  plants 
find  for  themselves  a  kindly  blanket  of  snow,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  imitate  this,  and  I  think  it 
detracts  very  much  from  the  beauty  or  pleasure  of  an 
alpine  rock  garden  to  see  sheets  of  glass  or  small 
bell-glasses  placed  over  some  particular  cherished 
.  plant.  The  nearer  you  can  get  to  the  appearance 
of  those  places  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  found 
the  more  pleasure  will  the  grower  I  think  have  in 
them. 

Ostrowskia  magnifica.  —  My  plants  of  this  fine 
Campanuloid  have  come  up  well  this  j'ear,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  should  like 
some  information.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
the  largest  number  of  lilooms  any  successful  grower 
of  it  has  had  on  one  spike  :  I  get  blooms  .")  inches 
across,  but  there  are  only  five  or  six  of  them  on  a 
spike.  Again,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
same  flowers  vary  in  colour  ;  mine  seem  to  me  to 
have  less  mauve  in  them  than  they  had  last  year, 
and,  in  fact,  more  are  nearly  approaching  white. 
As  I  know  the  Campanulas  play  many  tricks  in 
this  way,  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  ex- 
perience of  others  is. 

Lilium  candidum. — All  around  me  here  in  this 
parish,  in  cottage  gardens  and  elsewliere.  this  old 
and  favourite  Lily  is  now  in  full  bloom  ;  in  dry 
and  in  damp  situation  it  seems  to  flourish  alike, 
and  yet  there  are  many  experienced  Lil}'  growers 


who  say  that  they  can- 
not manage  it.  I  know 
that  in  all  the  cases  I 
mention  nothing  is  done 
to  it  and  the  plant  is 
severely'  left  alone.  I 
have  in  my  own  garden 
a  fine  clump  of  it  in 
full  beaut}',  containing 
twenty-three  stems 
with  six,  five,  and  four 
flowers  on  each.  I  have 
done  nothing  to  this 
clump  for  }-ears,  except 
giving  it  a  little  weak 
liquid  manure  after  the 
plants  have  done 
flowering. 

I  might  liave  sent  a 
list  of  the  plants  that 
have  done  well  with 
me,  but  the  number  is 
so  small  that  they  would 
scarcely  be  of  anv  use. 
H.  H.  D. 

A-'<h/oi'dt  Kent. 


TRANSPLANTING 
TULIPS. 


If  Tulips  have  taken 
kindly  to  a  .soil,  they 
may  be  left  for  more 
than  one  season  in  it  : 
but,  according  to  their 
rate  of  increase,  they 
will  require  lifting  at 
last,  to  ])revent  over- 
crowding by  oft'set 
produce. 

From  a  very  long 
experience  —  more 
than  forty  years — in 
Tulip  culture  of  the 
strictly  classical  Horist 
type.s,  as  exhibited 
by  the  Royal  National 
Tulip  Society,  I  may 

say  that  the  old  and  ikih 

continuing  custom  is 

to  take  the  bulbs  up  every  year  if  po-ssible. 
The  reasons  are — to  give  the  bulbs  a  com- 
plete and  safe  dry  rest  :  to  allow  of  rearrange- 
ment of  the  Tulip  beds  :  to  have  bulbs 
ready  to  e.xehange  with  other  growers,  and 
places  vacant  for  varieties  of  better  pro-  j 
perties  than  those  of  the  outgoing  tenants. 

If  Tulip  bulbs  are  to  be  taken  up,  the  magic 
time  is  when  the  Hower-stems,  at  a  few  inches 
below  the  top,  will  bend  double  without  sharply 
snajiping.  So  long  as  tliey  break  with  a  snaji, 
the  fibres  are  still  a  little  too  active  to  disturb, 
and  the  new  bulb  not  quite  ripe  enough.  We 
do  not  wait  for  leaves  to  turn  pale  and 
stalks  to  wither  ;  and  though  the  new  liulb  at 
tlie  base  of  the  stem  may  seem  to  be  white  and 
naked,  yet  it  is  not  really  so.  Like  the  earwig, 
in  the  white  weakness  of  his  newly-exiiosed 
fresh  skin,  which  in  the  sun  and  air  soon 
darkens  and  hardens  into  a  new  coat  of  exqui- 
site tit,  even  so  the  new  Tulip  buUi  is  covered 
with  a  very  delicate  diaphanous  skin,  an  air- 
liroof  tightly-fitting  protection  that  jirevents 
loss  of  weight  by  evaporation. 

Ui)on  a  Tulip  bulb,  left  until  the  leaves  and 
stalks  are  dead,  this  outermost  skin  has 
thickened,  and  in  the  process  of  drying  is 
Ijretty  sure  to  crack,  and,  perhaps,  come  off. 
Such  a  bulb  will  at  first  look  very  fat  and  fine, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  best  condition  for  keeping 
till  planting  time  (October). 

I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  leave  my 
Tuli)i  Ijullis  underground  for  a  year.  They 
werf  nnni'  tlie   worse  for  it,  neither  can  I  say 


OF    OSMUN"D.\    AND    OTHER   FERNS. 

that  they  were  any  the  better.  I  prefer  the 
trouble  of  taking'  them  up  every  year,  and 
with  me  that  time  lies  between  .Tune  -21  and 
the  month's  end.  If  any  pods  have  been  set 
for  seed,  the  stems  can  be  tied  to  a  supporting 
stick,  and  the  new  bulb  be  harmlessly,  yet 
withal  carefully,  detached  from  the  old  stalk 
and  stored  with  the  rest  of  the  bulbs.  The 
stalk  and  ]jod  retain  tlieir  hijld  upon  the  fibres, 
which  will  nourish  them  till  the  .seed  is  ripe, 
this  remainder  of  the  Tulip  plant  finishing  its 
course  as  virtually  an  annual. 

By  mid-August,  a  Tulip  bulli  in  the  ground 

begins  to  gain  in  weight,  as  if  in  .sniiie  early 

stage  of  movement,  by  absorbing  moisture.    At 

this  time  the  bulb  distinctly  sutlers  if  taken  ui) 

and  dried.     It  is  liable  to  lose  weight,  even  to 

j  shrivelling,  and  to  die  by  attacks  of  blue  mould 

I  appearing  between  the  shrunken  folds  or  fleshy 

1  layers  of  the  bulb. 

By  mid-September,  the  bulb  is  ready  to  liegin 
to  root,  after  which  it  cannot  be  removed 
,  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  fibre  jjoints.  On 
this  bulbous  plant  no  fibre  has  the  power  of 
jiroducing  laterals  ;  and  since  all  start  nearly  at 
once,  there  is  but  a  remote  chance  of  any  more 
to  replace  any  damaged  ones. 

For  yoitr  correspondent  "J.  A.  M.,  who 
wonders  how  soon  after  flowering  Tulips  may 
be  removed,  I  may  say  that  in  i)ld-fasluoned 
days  of  undesiral)le  secrecy  and  distrust.  Tulips 
of  valuable  strains  of  good  varieties  were  often 
bought  and  taken  away  //(  rtower.  Steins  were 
then   shortened  down   to   the  top  leaf  on  the 
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stem,  and  tlic  plants  "laid  in  by  the  heel  '  in 
some  ground,  cool  and  shady.  This  did  not 
prevent  full-sized  bidbs  from  flowering  the 
ne.xt  season.  Finally,  they  were  taken  up, 
along  with  the  bulbs  from  the  Tulip  beds,  and 
when  the  whole  were  dried— in  the  regulation 
Tulip  boxes — in  some  cool  airy  place  they  were 
stored  up  in  the  Tuliii  cabinet  till  ])lanting 
time  came  round. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  plant  that  will  not  try 
and  turn  from  a  wall  if  it  possibly  can.  Even 
if  tied  or  nailed  back,  every  leaf  and  shoot  will 
get  its  "  liack  to  the  wall "  and  xvorship 
the  sun.  Feancis  I).  Horner. 

I'>iiit(>}i-in-Lonsiliih,  Kirhliij  Lonxdnle. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

C  H  R  Y  S  A  N  T  H  E  M  U  M  S. 

AVERY  important  and  interesting  season 
of  the  year,  so  far  as  Clirysanthemunis 
are  concerned,  has  now  arrived,  and 
the  grower  will  be  able  to  form  a  pretty 
good  opinion  as  to  what  are  likely  to 
be  the  results  of  his  past  labours,  and 
unless  the  plants  by  tliis  date  are  in  a  satisfactory 
conditioii  little  hope  for  high  class  blooms  can  be 
looked  for.  The  growths  should  he  stout,  short 
jointed,  .and  well  matured,  and  the  plants  well 
furnished  with  health}'  leaves  close  to  the  pot.  Some 
people  argue  that  the  latter  is  not  at  all  necessary; 
but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  unless  this  be  so 
the  plants  must  have  received  a  check  at  some 
time  or  another,  and,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out, 
to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  success  the  plants 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  at  any  stage  of  their 
growth.  Constant  care  and  attention  will  now 
have  to  be  paid  to  every  detail.  The  shoots  must 
be  made  perfectly  secure  against  wind  and  birds, 
all  suckers  carefully  removed,  and  any  no\'eltics 
taken  care  of  and  rooted  in  cold  frames,  likewise 
all  side  growths.  Selecting  the  Imd  nnist  now  lie 
done  forthwith,  which  will  require  to  be  carried 
out  witli  care  and  skill,  as  the  least  injury  to  the 
one  retained  will  be  certain  to  end  in  a  deformed 
flower.  This  operation  is  best  carried  out  in 
early  morning,  when  the  shoots  are  stiff,  of  course 
retaining  the  central  bud.  The  growth  should  be 
held  securely  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  disbudding 
done  with  the  right,  using  a  pointed  stick  for  this 
purpose.  Avoid  giving  any  stimulant  whatever  for 
the  first  week  after  or  in  all  probabilit}-  the  bud 
will  become  hard  and  the  bloom  open  deformed. 
■Judgment  must  be  exercised  as  far  as  possible,  so 
that  the  flowers  are  at  their  best  when  wanted. 
Much  may  be  done  at  this  time  by  either  retarding 
or  bringing  tlicm  forwanl  ;  some  varieties  will  open 
quite  a  fortnight  iji  advance  of  others,  though 
taken  at  the  same  date,  and  these  can  easil\'  be 
kept  back  by  placing  them  under  a  north  wall 
wliile  the  days  are  yet  long  and  fine  hot  weather 
is  proliable.  A  kind  which  lakes  a  long  time  to 
open  and  the  buds  sliow  late,  should  by  tbe  end  of 
the  niontli  lie  jjlaced  under  glass  in  a  cool  airv 
house.  This  will  make  a  ditiei-ence  of  about  ten 
days  to  their  opening. 

Preventi.si;  Mildew. 
Ward  off  the  attacks  of  mddew  liy  frequently 
ilusting  underneatli  the  foliage  with  black  sulphur, 
which  is  best,  done  in  early  morning  while  the  dew 
is  on  them,  or  during  evening  after  the  plants  have 
been  syringed.  Damping  over  the  plants  with  the 
syringe  or  garden  er.gine  three  or  four  times  during 
the  day  in  hot  weather  is  most  beneticial,  especially 
after  the  buds  are  taken,  as  it  materially  assists 
them  to  swell  khidly.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  . 
earwigs.  Fortunately  this  pest  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  prevalent  this  season  as  usual ;  nevertheless, 
some  are  bound  to  put  in  their  tniweleome  appear- 
ance, and  nuist  be  cheeked.  Watch  minutely  for 
rust,  and  isolate  any  which  may  be  affected  well 
away  from  the  main  batch,  picking  olF  any  traces 
and  burn  immediately. 


Sl'ECIME.N    PL.4HTS. 

The  training  of  these,  except  of  course  the  final 
staking,  should  by  now  cease,  as  flat  tied  down 
plants  are  hideous  to  a  degree.  If  the  buds  of 
these  are  secured  by  the  second  week  in  September 
they  will  be  in  good  time  for  the  November  shows, 
as  these  expand  much  more  readil}'  than  large 
blooms  with  two  or  three  on  a  plant.  Manure 
water  in  some  form  or  another  should  be  applied 
every  other  watering,  as  the  large  amount  of  foliage 
and  flowers  whieh  these  are  expected  to  carry  will 
readily  take  it  up.  The  plants  should  l>e  stood 
in  an  open  airy  position  where  the  sun  and  light 
can  reach  every  part  of  them.  Early  flowering 
varieties  cultivated  in  pots  should  now  be  removed 
under  cover  in  a  light  cool  airy  house  it  possible. 

E.   BecIvETT. 

A/iiriihain  House  Oardewt,  Elxireif,  Herts. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Strawbekkv  Plants. —Octside  Cultivation. 

A  portion  of  the  old  plants  should  be  done  away 
with  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  an  equal 
number  of  young  plants  planted  on  ground  which 
has  not  had  Strawberries  on  for  some  jears.  Three 
crops  at  the  most  are  as  many  as  the  plants  will 
l)rofitably  bear,  and  to  take  as  man}'  as  these  the 
ground  must  be  suitable  for  their  cultivation. 
Where  it  is  light,  and  after  dry  seasons,  it  is  best 
to  do  away  with  them  after  fruiting  twice,  and 
even  once  if  they  are  not  satisfactory,  and  rely 
on  \'oung  plants  for  the  crop  next  season.  Those 
layered  in  pots  and  forthwith  planted  out  will 
produce  good  crops  of  fine  fruit  next  season,  and 
certainly  earlier  than  will  plants  fruiting  for  the 
second  m  thii'd  season.  Some  of  tfjose  with  weak 
constitution  and  pleasing  flavour  in  some  soils  are 
only  satisfactory  as  young  plants.  So  as  to  get  as 
great  a  weight  of  fruit  as  possible  the  first  season 
from  a  given  plot  of  ground  may  be  planted  doubly 
close  in  the  rows,  as  required  the  second  or  third 
season,  and  after  fruiting  the  first  season  alternate 
plants  ma}'  be  stopped  out,  which  work,  if  not 
already  done,  should  be  forthwith  where  this  system 
is  practised.  I  do  not  advocate  planting  a  double 
number  of  rows,  as  unduly  crowding  shuts  out  snn 
and  air,  the  exclusion  of  which  causes  the  rotting 
of  many  ripe  fruit,  which  I  have  proved  by  practice 
many  years  since. 

I  give  space  according  to  the  varieties — 3  feet 
between  the  rows  and  I  foot  between  plants  in  the 
rows  the  first  season  for  strong  growers,  and  for 
weaker  growers  6  inches  less  both  wa^'s,  cutting 
out  alternate  plants  in  the  rows  after  once  fruiting. 
To  grow  Strawberries  successfully  the  ground  must 
be  deeply  trenched — 2  feet  deep  is  not  too  much — 
and  heavily  manured  :  I  believe  that  from  cow 
sheds  suits  them  best,  working  it  in  as  the  work  of 
trenching  proceeds  from  the  bottom  to  near  the 
surface.  After  planting  until  autvimn  rains  give 
sufficient  water  the  work  of  watering  must  be  done 
as  often  as  the  plants  require  it.  The  varieties  to 
plant  depends  on  the  recjuirements  of  growers,  and 
only  those  that  are  known  to  succeed  satisfactorily 
should  be  used. 

As  well  as  for  fruiting  outdoors,  young  plants 
must  be  planted  for  producing  runners  for  pots,  and 
the  bloom-spikes  kept  pinched  oft'  the  first  season, 
so  as  to  throw  the  energies  of  the  plant  into  the 
runners.  By  this  means  early  and  strong  runners 
are  produced.  The  number  to  plant  and  varieties 
depend  on  lequirements. 

St.  Joseph,  a  variety  that  fruits  in  the  autumn, 
that  had  its  earliest  trusses  of  bloom  pinched  out, 
is  now  throwing  up  trusses  and  setting  its  fruit 
freely,  which  come  in  useful  in  the  month  of 
September.  Early  layered  runners  in  pots  are 
growing  freely.  These  will  throw  up  trusses  of 
bloom  later,  and  bear  ripe  fruit  late  in  the 
autumn.  (i.   Norman. 

The  ddrdi'iii,  llaljteld  Hoti-ie,  Hi-rlx. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 

.Show  Pelarconiums. 

The    plants    having  been  exposed  to  sun  and   air 

during  the  past  few  weeks,  ani   kept  dry  at   the 

root,  will   be   snfHciently  ripened   to  be  cut   back.  I 


This  cutting  should  be  severe,  all  weakly  bits  of 
growth  being  cut  out  entirelj',  and  the  stronger 
ones  cut  back  to  within  a  couple  of  e\es  or  so  of 
the  point  from  which  this  year's  growths  started. 
The  centres  should  be  kept  tolerably  clear,  the  aim 
being  to  get  a  shapely  base  from  which  young 
shoots  will  spring  at  even  distances  apart. 

An  excess  of  water  from  heavy  rains  or  other- 
wise is  bad  for  the  plants  at  this  stage,  so  that 
the\'  should  be  put  under  glass,  where  they  can  get 
plenty  of  ventilation,  and  very  little  water  indeed 
given  until  the  new  growths  are  about  an  inch  in 
length.  During  this  period  the}'  may  be  syringed 
once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  weather,  and 
this  will  supply  all  the  necessary  moisture  up  to 
the  time  of  the  first  potting,  about  which  I  shall 
write  in  a  future  note. 

Mignonette. 
For  winter  flowering  I  advised  a  sowing  to  be 
made  a  few  weeks  back.  The  seedlings  should  be 
gradually  thinned  till  the  requisite  number  is  left. 
It  is  not  always  .safe  to  thin  down  to  this  number 
at  once,  as  the  plants  have  a  bad  habit  of  dying 
off  unaccountably  at  times.  Keep  a  sharp  look 
out  for  caterpillars,  as  these  are  particularly  fond 
of  Mignonette  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  as 
they  are  not  readily  seen  they  often  do  much 
mi.schief. 

A  second  and  main  sowing  should  now  be  made. 
The  plants  from  this  sowing  are  frequently  more 
satisfactory  than  the  earliei-  ones,  especially  after 
a  hot,  dry  autumn  They  will  commence  flowering 
early  in  spring,  and  continue,  if  well  treated,  until 
the  outdoor  plants  are  in  flower. 
General  Work. 
The  exceptional  amount  of  hot  and  sunny  weather 
has  been  very  favourable  to  insect  pests,  especially 
to  red  spider.  Plants  which  have  been  attacked, 
and  which  it  is  not  safe  or  convenient  to  dress  with 
insecticide,  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  and  vigor- 
ously syringed  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession, 
after  which  the  syringe  should  be  freely  used 
in  the  houses  containing  plants  so  affected.  If 
neglected,  the  spread  will  be  rapid,  and  foliage 
plants  will  be  spoiled. 

Incessant  damping  down  during  the  summer 
months  causes  pots  and  floors  to  become  green 
and  unsightly.  These  should  be  well  scrubbed, 
and  the  plants  should  have  a  general  turn  over. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  sure  to  be  found  some 
rubbishy,  worn  out,  or  otherwise  poor  plants,  the 
best  place  for  which  will  be  the  rubbish  heap, 
unless  needed  for  stock  raising.  Houses  containing 
flowering  plants  should  be  well  looked  after  as  to 
shade,  as  this  considerably  prolongs  the  flowering 
season,  makes  the  houses  more  comfortable  for 
visitors,  and  does  no  harm  even  to  sun-loving 
subjects,  provided  they  are  removed  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  flowering.  Ventilation  will  now  be  at 
its  fullest,  and  an  addition  to  the  air  left  on  all 
night  should  be  given  not  later  than  G  a.m.,  and 
increased  so  that  the  maximum  amount  may  be 
reache<l  by  10.30  a.m.  or  soon  after. 

.J.   C.   Tallack. 
ShijJey  Hall  Hardens,  Derby. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Dwarf  and  Runner  Be.ins. 
Beans  are  such  an  important  crop  from  now  till 
October  that  it  is  well  to  make  the  most  of  the 
plants  and  to  get  a  full  supply.  The  weather  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  has  not  been 
favourable,  though  both  the  French  and  Runner 
Beans  delight  in  warmth.  Lack  of  moisture  is 
fatal,  as  the  bloom  drops  and  loss  of  crop  ensues. 
This  points  out  the  necessit}'  of  water  or  food  in 
the  shape  of  lii|uid  manure  being  applied  freely, 
and  the  tall  kinds  need  liberal  supplies.  At  the 
.same  time,  it  is  advisable  to  top  the  plants,  as 
running  away  causes  failure  of  the  crop  at  the  base, 
and  this  is  not  profitable.  Few  plants  delight  more 
in  waterings  overhead  late  in  the  day,  and  this 
applies  more  especially  to  the  dwarf  varieties, 
which  soon  get  infested  with  red  spider  if 
moisture  is  needed,  and  overhead  waterings  at 
this  time  well  repay  the  labour  required. 
Beans  sown  at  all  thick,  or  where  thinning  was 
overlooked,  sutt'er    more   than   those   given   ample 
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room  to  develop,  and  even  now  with  later  sowings 
I  would  advise  thinning.  The  yield  will  be  nuicli 
lieavier  owing  to  a  strongei-  plant  and  the  produce 
Muuh  tiller.  With  Dwarf  and  Runner  Beans  in 
light  .soils  it  will  be  advisable  to  mulch  plants  in 
fidl  bearing.  This  retains  moisture  given  and  feeds 
the  plants. 

(iLoBE  Artichokes. 
Like  most  strong-growing  vegetables,  these  soon 
feel  the  effects  of  heat  and  drought,  as  they  are 
moi5ture-lo\ing  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  cropping 
as  late  as  possible  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of 
liciuid  manure  ;  failing  this,  copious  supplies  of 
moistuie  and  a  thick  nnilch  along  each  side  of  the 
jilant  are  most  beneficial,  and  not  onl}'  does  it 
assist  in  building  up  the  fruits  formed,  but  also 
induces  strong  side  growths,  which  will  winter  so 
much  better  than  weakly  shoots.  Old  fruit  stems 
as  the  crop  is  cleared  should  be  cut  out  close  to  the 
base,  also  any  old  leaf-growth  not  needed.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  select  plants  for  propagation,  as  the 
heads  vary  greatly  in  quality.  Okl  plants — I  mean 
those  of  last  season — if  not  of  the  best  qualitj' 
should  be  destroyed  and  a  new  plantation  made 
ne.xt  spring  from  the  plants  selected  for  the 
purpose.  1  find  it  advisable  to  have  two  sets  of 
plants — one  on  a  warm  quarter,  the  other  on  a 
much  later  one — and  frequently  those  given  the 
best  position  suffer  most  in  severe  winter.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  or  divide  each  year, 
as  tliese  plants  lieing  gross  feeders  need  good  soil 
and  ample  manure  if  good  large  succulent  heads 
are  desired.  The  prickl}'  varieties  with  small 
pointed  heads  are  not  worth  growing,  the  round 
compact  heads  being  preferable. 

S.ILSIFY,    SCORZONERA,    AKD   CaRDOONS. 

These  plants  are  so  much  alike  as  regards  their 
culture  that  I  have  bracketed  them  together,  and 
they  only  need  a  brief  notice  at  this  season.  Many 
lose  a  large  portion  of  their  plants  by  too  early 
sowing,  as  they  run  to  seed  badly,  but  if  sown 
early  I  would  advise  a  north  border.  Of  course  it 
no\v  more  concerns  the  aftergrowth  of  the  plants, 
and  in  dry,  hot  seasons  they  suffer  badly  in  light 
soils,  and' if  a  thorough  .soaking  can  be  given  them 
so  much  the  better.  This  will  check  bolting,  and 
the  roots  will  be  of  superior  qualit}'.  Shouhl  any 
liquid  manure  be  available  it  will  be  of  great  value. 
Both  these  and  Cardoons  need  abundant  supplies 
of  food  and  moisture  at  this  season,  l)Ut  especially 
the  last-named  plant,  and  if  possible  a  mulch  of 
any  decayed  matter  will  assist  and  retain  moisture 
given.  Cardoons  often  fail  in  August  from  want 
of  water,  and  being  gross  growers  any  moisture 
that  can  be  ajjplied  should  be  given.  It  is  full 
early  to  mould  up,  but  with  earl_\-  plants  I  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  fill  in  a  little  at  the  base 
after  a  thorough  watering,  giving  a  mulch  after- 
wards. This  encourages  the  leaf  stalk  to  thicken, 
but  before  doing  this  work  it  will  be  necessarj-  to 
tie  strong  plants  and  remove  any  useless  sucker 
growths.  G.  WvTHES. 

St/on  Nonsf  Gairitziis,  Bvf  iilforil. 


LILAC    MARIE    LEGRAYE. 

Amonc  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  Lilac 
raised  of  late  years  by  continental  growers,  we 
have  seen  none  that  exceed  in  charm  this 
beautiful  variety.  There  are  kinds  that  are 
larger  and  have  a  fuller  infiore.scence,  and  there 
are  double  Lilacs  of  great  beauty  ;  but  Marie 
Legraye  still  maintains  its  character  for 
distinction,  and  for  that  almost  nameless  but 
powerfully  attractive  quality  that  we  can  only 
vagtiely  descrilie  as  charm.  It  is  of  a  warm 
white  colouring,  yellowish  in  the  bud  and  half- 
opened  bloom,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  cold 
greenhouse  or  gentle  forcing. 


Royal   Hoptieultupal  Society.— The 

ne.xt  fruit  and  fiower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  lie  held  on  Tuesday,  August  14, 
in  the  Drill  Hall.  Buckingham  (iate,  Westminster, 
1 — .5  p.m.  Lectmeon  Melons  by  Mr,  A.Pettigrcw, 
at  :!  p.m. 


WOODLAND  AND   FOREST. 

PLANTING     POOREST     TREES. 
Density. 

WHEN    the    Scottish   Arboricul- 
tural  Society  proposed   to  go 
and     see    good    examples    of 
German    forestry    they    were 
told  to  go  to  Xorth  Germany 
and  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and 
what  they  saw  there  was  close  planting  every- 
where, and   three   plants  in  each  hole,  3  feet 
apart   at   the   higher    elevations.      When    Mr. 
Michie     went    from     Balmoral,    under     royal 
auspices  that  were  likely  to  procure  him  the 
best  information,  to  Thuringia  Wald,  near  the 
Gotha  end  of  that  vast  forest  tract,  he  found 
the  same  thing  going  on.     He  writes  (Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society's  .Journal) :— The  ordi- 
nary  course    pursued    is    to   plant   in    nearly 
straight    lines    the   long   way   of    the   cleared 
ground,     the     lines     being     from    3    feet     to 
4   feet   ajiart.      Along   these   lines   little    pits 
are  dug  (of   a  like  distance   apart,   centre   to 
centre),    a    foot,   or   even    less,   square.      The 
top   soil   is   removed  and   neatly  laid  on  one 
side,  and  the  under  soil  on  the  other  ;  part  of 
the  top  soil  is  then  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  and  from  three  to   five  plants  set  on  it. 
The  remainder  of  the  top  or  good  soil  is  ]iut 
round  the  rootlets,  and 
the  oiieration  is  com- 
pleted  by   the   under 
soil     being    placed 
uppermost,    and    the 
whole   deftly  pressed 
down     by     the     foot. 
Thus,     instead     of 
using,  as  we  do,  from 
3,000  to  .■),000  plants 
per  acre,  inserted  by 
the  notch  system,  we 
find    the    Thuringian 
forester     putting     in 
10,500   to    l.'),.")00    by 
the   method  just  de- 
scribed.     I    was    in- 
formed   that    on    ac- 
count  of  drought   in 
early  summer  all  the 
plants  in   a  pit  occa- 
sionally   die   (if    one 
survive     it     is     con- 
sidered sufficient),  but 
the    ground    is    care- 
fully   gone   over    the 
following  .sea.son  and 
blanks    made    good." 
I  went  to  lioth  places 
mentioned,     but     to 
fresh    ground,    as 
recommended  by  the 
best      authority      on 
German     forests     in 
Britain,     and     found 
the    same     state     of 
things  ;   but  now,   to 
read      Mr.      Fisher's 
story,    we    were    all 
wrong  together,    and 
should  have  paid  less 
attention   to  the  two 
mo.st  noted  and  exten- 
sive forest  regions  of 
Germany,    and    gone 
somewhere       else. 
Bagueris   was  one  of 
Mr.    Fisher's    French 
teachers,      'ind       his 
advice     on     planting 
was  that  if  onlv  one 


year  old  seedlings  were  used,  as  he  recom- 
mended for  Scotch  Fir,  Spruce,  &o.,  it  was 
always  jirudent  to  plant  in  clumps  of  two  or 
three  plants  in  a  hole,  jiage  229  "Sylviculture." 

.The  ([ucstion  of  di.stance  to  phmt  young 
forest  trees  sh(juld  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
trees  and  the  situation,  if  early  overhead 
cover  is  as  imiiortant  a  matter  as  it  is  now 
believed  to  be.  That  licing  the  case,  and  seeing 
that  the  objections  to  planting  big  trees,  both 
as  regards  expense  and  the  doiibt  of  their 
growing,  are  great,  young  and  small  trees  only 
should  be  employed.  For  these  from  2  feet 
6  inches  to  3  feet  is  not  too  close  on  high  or  ex- 
]iosed  situations,  where  an  overhead  canopy  is 
otherwise  impossible  within  a  rea.souable  time. 
Small  jilants  are  from  .is.  Cd.  to  7s.  per  1,000, 
and  planting  from  .5,000  to  6,000  trees  to  the 
acre  does  not  cost  much,  and  as  a  man  can 
insert  many  small  jijants  in  one  day,  from  £4 
to  £(!  an  acre  would  cover  it,  price  of  plants 
and  all. 

The  curious  thing  alx)iit  those  theorists  who 
recommend  dense  culture  throughout  and  thin 
lilanting  to  liegin  with,  is  their  way  with  the 
Beech.  Here  is  a  tree  that  in  Germany  is 
naturally  regenerated  by  seed.  Dr.  Schlich  in 
a  recent  Chronicle  says  ;  "  In  the  case  of 
natural  regeneration,  successfully  cai'ried 
through,  as  many  as  .")0,000  or  100,0oi)  seedlings 
may  lie  found  on  an  acre,  and  these  are,  after 
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a  comparatively  short  lapse  of  time,  reduced 
to  a  limited  number,  the  strongest  taking  the 
lead  and  suppressing  others.  In  this  case, 
ordinarily  no  extra  expenditure  is  incurred,  and 
the  bountiful  regeneration  jirovided  by  Nature 
causes  the  .surviving  plants  to  be  pushed  uji  by 
their  less  favoured  companions,  which  are 
destined  to  die  an  early  death  "  Nature  does 
exactly  the  same  with  any  other  tree  when  left 
to  herself.  1  have  seen  young  Beech  of  this 
description  in  Germany  that  at  ten  years  of 
age  were  about  10  feet  high  and  upwards, 
growing  as  straight  as  fishing  rods,  at  the  rate 
of  about  .30,000  to  the  acre,  and  which  were 
considered  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Now, 
according  to  German  forest  authorities,  hard 
woods  should  have  more  room  than  Pines, 
because  the  liroader  the  annual  rings  the  better 
the  quality  of  the  timber.  Yet  here  we  have 
the  Beech  grown  in  the  above  manner,  and 
the  ditlerence  between  the  Beech  and  other 
forest  trees,  as  regards  its  habit  and  wants,  is 
only  one  of  degree.  It  is  a  lietter  shade-bearer 
than  the  Oak  and  r>ther  hard  woods,  and  the 
Pines,  which,  according  to  i\Ir.  Fisher,  should 
be  less  than  .3,000  to  the  acre,  while  the  Beech 
may  be  ten  times  that  number  at  a  more 
advanced  age.  It  will  not  do  ;  we  must  go  to  the 
Continent  for  our  Continental  forestry.  iMean- 
while  let  planters  in  this  country  plant  thick 
on  all  exposed  .situations.  It  is  much  easier 
and  less  expensive  to  thin  out  where  too  thick 
than  to  fill  up  blanks  in  already  thin  planta- 
tions. The  difference  in  the  number  of  iilants 
required  to  the  acre  is  not  worth  speaking 
about,  either  as  regards  the  price  of  the  plants 
or  the  cost  of  planting,  and  I  know  exactly 
what  both  come  to. 

Sixteen  pounds  per  acre  is  the  price  given  I  \ 
see  for  planting  -2  feet  apart,  as  against  £4  per 
acre  at  4  feet  apart,  exclusive  of  expenses  for 
draining  and  fencing  and  other  charges,  but  it 
could  be  done  for  half  that,  or  less,  with  two 
year  old  plants,  at  3  feet  apart,  in  ordinarily 
favourable    situations,    and    nobody    in     this ' 
country  has  yet  proposed  to  go  the  length  of 
the   French   and   Germans    as   regards    dense  1 
planting  in  a  general  way.  J.  Simpson. 


to  spread  into.  Peat,  Sphagnum  Moss,  fibrous 
loam,  sand,  and  pockets  made  of  virgin  cork  are 
most  suitable  for  them.  These  may  be  made  in 
various  sizes,  and  for  hanging  against  walls, 
pillars,  &c. ,  they  are  very  efl'ective.  They 
may  be  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  and 
aUhiiut;h  they  will  .^^tand  drought  better  than 
most  Ferns,  they  make  more  satisfactory  progress 
ia  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  all  except  P. 
alcicorne  require  a  stove  temperature,  and 
even  this  will  do  better  in  heat,  though  it  will 
succeed  fairly  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  P. 
Willincki  is  a  very  pretty  species,  having  long, 
drooping  fronds  of  a  pale  silvery  grey  hue  ;  the 
basal  fronds  are  curled  and  shell-like.  P.  a4hiopicum 
(stemaria)  is  a  noble  looking  Fern  with  broad  basal 
fronds.  The  fertile  fronds  are  also  broad,  and 
usually  divided  into  two  large  lobes,  these  being 
again  divided  into  two  smaller  lobes.     All  of  the 


AN    ARTIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 

WOOD     HYACINTH. 

NE  of  the  loveliest  pictures  of  wood- 
land beauty  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
blooming  time  of  the  Wood 
Hyacinth,  when  its  myriad 
Mowers  of  pur])lish  blue  make 
sheets  of  colour  on  the  ground, 
accomjianied  only  by  the  early  leafage  of  other 
woodland  plants  and  the  under-carpet  of  dead 
leaves.  When  standing  in  some  slightly  hollow 
track  the  masses  of  flowers  look  like  pools  and 
rivers  of  blue,  whose  level  lines  of  tender 
spring  colouring  have  all  the  greater  value 
■  "     the 


o 


from    their    association    with   the   grey-green 
above  maybe  propagated  from  the  i-oot  bulbils,  but  I  tree  trunks  atid  the  distant  spaces  of  woodland 
I   have  never  known  P.   grande   to   produce  anj'    mystery, 
bulbils.     This    is    certainly    one    of    the   grandest  i  __^^^^^^^^^^— ^_^^^^^_ 

Ferns    we    have,    and   it   is   a   pity   it    cannot   be  i 

more  readily  propagated.  It  is  ilifficult  to  raise 
seedlings,  and  then  great  care  is  required  to 
establish  the  young  plants,  and  it  may  be  some 
years  before  they  will  produce  the  drooping 
fertile  fronds.  I  have  known  plants  which  have 
been  eight  or  nine  j'ears  old  before  they  have  made 
anything  but  the  broad  basal  fronds.  Even  these 
are  verj'  imposing,  but  the  drooping  fertile  fronds 
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add  much  to  its  beauty. 
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PLATYCERIUMS  (STAG'S- 
HORN  FERNS). 

""^HE  Stag's-horn  Ferns,  as  they  ai'e  usually 
called,  are  not  so  generally  cultivated 
as    they    deserve    to    be.       They     are 
amenable    to    various    conditions,    and 
once  established  it  requires  little  skill 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition.     They 
may  be  grown  in  pots  or  on  pieces  of  wood  or  cork. 
They  also  thrive  well  in  suspended  baskets.    When 
raised  from  spores  it  takes  a  long  time  to  establish 
useful  sized  plants.     Some  of  the  species  may  be 
readily   propagated    from    the    bulbils   which   are 
formed  on  the  roots,  and  these  make  plants  quicker 
than  seedlings.     They  may  be  left  attached  to  the 
parent  plant  until  they  have  attained  a  fair  size,  but 
when  intended    for  propagating  from    the   ])arcnt 
plants  the}'  should  be  grown  on  a  si|uare 
of  fibrous   peat.     If   fixed   on    firmly   the 
roots    will    soon    spread,    and    the    first 
appearance  of   the  young  plants  will  be 
tiny  little  nodes  or  bulbils  covered  with 
silvery  scales.     Later  the  basal  fronds  will 
spread.       In    time    these   will   cover    the  / 

whole  surface  of  the  peat.  The}'  ma}'  be 
taken  otl'  when  quite  small  or  left  accord- 
ing to  convenience.  Although  the  Platy- 
ceriums  will  grow  on  wood  without  any 
soil,  they  thrive  better  wheti  provided 
with  some  suitable  material  for  the  roofs 
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LILIES     IN     THE 
ISLES. 

(Continued  from  jinrie   i>l.) 

From  Mr.  G.  Patey,  Newton  Abbot : — 

1.  County.— South  Devon. 

2.  Soil. — Red  loam. 

3. — Sjiecial  condition.s. — Garden  sloping  from 
north  to  south,  six  miles  from  sea  coast.  Rarely 
severe  frost,  but  late  spring  ones  from  which  I 
suft'er,  my  garden  lying  low. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — Batemanni;e,  Han- 
soni,  thunViergianum  (in  variety),  tigrinum 
Fortune!  and  splendens,  Humboldti,  chalce- 
donicum  daluuiticum  and  var.  Catani,  excel- 
sum,  giganteum,  Martagon  and  var.  album, 
pomponium  verum,  pyrenaicum,  .szovitzianum, 
umbcllatum,  Wallace!,  eandidum,  and  walli- 
chianum  superbum  (sulphureum),  in  natural 
loam  with  road  scrapings. 

6.  Time  to  plant. — 1  always  replant  my 
Lilies  directly  they  die  down.  Of  course,  in 
the  case  of  imported  roots  I  get  them  as  soon 
as  I  can. 

7.  Remarks. — My  garden  hasan  easterly  border 
shaded  by  Apple  bushes  after  1 1  a.m.,  and  a 
corresponding  one  on  the  oi)posite  side,  where 
the  .sun  has  power  after  12  a.m.  The  difference 
is  very  great  :  Lilies  of  the  same  variety  and 
planted  in  the  same  soil  are  1  foot  higher  when 
they  are  not  long  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  a 
peat  border  for  American  jilauts,  and  between 
them  grow  other  forms  as  under.     This  faces 

due  soLith,  but  the  Rho- 
dodendroiLS,  itc,  keep 
them  shaded.  I  find  all 
the  forms  of  auratum 
are  not  to  be  depended 
on.  Now  I  have  a 
platyphyllum  over  G  feet, 
and  other  sorts  all  dying 
off  at  the  top,  and  the 
blooms  drying  up  from 
fungi.  The  following 
succeed  well  with  me  in 
this  situation  :  japoni- 
cum,  Colchesteri  Jlaxi- 
mowiczi,  various  forms 
of  speciosum,  also  Henry:, 
B  u  r  ba  n  k  i ,  superbnin, 
Browni,  Grayi,  nepa- 
lense,  now  over  fi  feet 
high,  with  eight  blooms 
coming,  this  is  the  third 
season  I  have  blossomed 
it ;  neilghcrrense,  and 
washingtonianuin.  Hu  ■ 
bellnm  and  Krameri  I 
am  growing  this  season 
in    three- (juarters    road 
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scrapings  and  one  quarter  natural  soil.  Hut  find 
theni  not  so  reliable  as  others. 


NOTES     UPON     LILIES. 

SrNSHixK  OR  Shade  for  Lilidm  c.^xuidum. 

Thk  different  conditions  of  .soil  and  site  under 
which  the  peerless  Madonna  Lily  will  thrive  is 
well  exemplified  b\-  quotations  from  two  notes 
that  liave  lately  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gakdex.  <Jn  page  12,  over  the  signature  of 
C.  M.  Brown,  appears  the  statement:  "Here,  in 
Devon,  in  a  hot,  dry  old  garden,  on  a  slope,  Lilium 
candidura  flourishes."  I  myself  can  bear  witness 
to  this  Lily  luxuriating  on  such  a  site,  for  I  know 
of  several  tine  colonies  that  are  growing  in  the 
full  sun  on  a  steep  slojie  in  shallow,  light  soil,  and 
have  remained  in  the  best  of  health  for  j'ears  with- 
out disturbance,  throwing  up  flower-stems  about 
.1  feet  in  height.  On  the  other  side,  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  writes,  on  page  -14  :  "  As  to  shade,  we 
observe  vigorous  and  healthy  specimens  of  Lilium 
candidum  growing  year  after  \-ear  in  a  shad}' 
position.  .  .  .  Lilium  candidum,  moreover, 
likes  ....  general  shade 
from  buildings  or  trees."  Pi-e- 
cisely  so.  Some  of  the  finest 
I  have  ever  seen  were  growing 
beneath  the  shade  of  an  old 
standard  Apple  tree  in  a  cottage 
garden  in  deep,  holding  soil. 
It  is,  I  think,  useless  to  lay 
down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  as 
to  the  reijuirementsof  this  Lily, 
for  it  is  to  be  found  enjoying 
the  most  vigorous  health  under 
conditions  of  soil  and  situation 
diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  and,  again,  devastated  b_\- 
disease  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances.  That  it  will 
succeed  in  a  soil  which,  accord- 
ing to  some,  would  invite 
disease,  was  shown  on  page  23(1, 
vol.  xlix.,  where  ilr.  C.  0.  Miles 
wrote:  "In  the  heavy  marsh 
land,  with  water  very  near  the 
surface  —  a  heavy  clay  that 
bakes  hard  in  summer  —  the 
white  Lily  flourishes.  I  And 
some  nurserymen  are  sending 
Lilies  for  a  year  to  the  marsh 
gardens  previous  to  forcing. 
Anywhere  in  these  marsh  ear- 
dens  water  can  be  found "  by 
digging  2  feet  down."  Xo  one 
need  despair  of  growing  Lilium 
candidum  to  perfection,  what- 
ever soil  or  site  he  has  to  offer 
it ;  but  as  a  converse,  no  one 
can  be  certain  of  doing  so,  even 
if  he  tries  every  treatment 
imaginable.  L.  candidum  is  an 
uncertain  species.       S.  W.  F. 

A  LADY  in  Scotland  jwrites 
thus:  "I  send  you  aTJ note  that  may  help  to 
solve  the  Lily  problem  proposed  by  your  cor- 
respondent '  K.  L.  I).'  I  remember  "the  pink 
Lily  described  by  '  K.  L.  D.'  in  Dumfries- 
shire twenty-two  years  ago  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lockerbie,  and  believe  it  to  be  an 
oriental  species  of  Chinese  origin,  identical  in  all 
its  parts  with  the  European  Lilium  candidum. 
I  think  it  may  be  found  in  private  gardens  in 
China.  Exact  information  as  to  this  Lilj-  should 
be  procurable  from  the  superintendent'  of  the 
Botanical  ( Jardens  at  Hong  Kong.  I  am  surprised 
it  has  not  found  its  way  to  Kew.  Whetlier  it  has 
survived  the  intervening  zero  winters  in  Dumfries- 
shire I  do  not  know,  not  having  revisited  Lockerbie 
in  the  interval.  For  many  years  I  supposed  it  to 
be  the  common  garden  Lily  (Madonna),  but  of 
course  in  starting  gardening  on  my  own  account  I 
soon  found  myself  mistaken.  It"  was  a  flower  of 
such  surpassing  but  delicate  beauty  that  I 
can  hardly  believe  it  to  have  been  thoroughly 
hard  v." 


The  White  Lily. 
Wh.\t  is  one  to  say  of  the  ivhite  Lily  liut  that 
it  is  the  fairest  and  noblest  flower  of  our  English 
gardens.  Like  all  the  other  best  kncjwn  and 
loved  garden  flowers,  it  is  eiiually  at  home  in 
the  pleasaunce  of  the  palace  or  as  the  prime 
delight  of  the  cottage  plot.  Whether  as  a 
single  group  or  marshalled  as  a  royal  regiment, 
as  in  the  illustration,  its  presence  always 
irapres.ses  one  as  that  of  a  thing  of  singular 
beauty  and  nobility,  and  one  remembers  ho^v 
for  centuries  it  has  been  closely  bound  up  with 
human  interests,  standing  as  a  type  of  purity, 
of  chivalry,  and  of  royal  dignity. 


LlHUM    AUR-iTUM    AND    ITS   VARIETIES. 

As  one  whose  knowledge  of  plants  extends  back 
to  the  introduction  of  this  grand  Lily,  it  is  easy  to 
recall  the  sensation  that  was  caused  when  the  first 
flowers  expanded  in  this  country.  It  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  few  plants  to  attract  so  nuich  attention 
as  this,  and  from  the  success  attending  its  culture 
in  Japan,  and  the  demand  for  it  in  the  European 


opposite  being  sometimes  the  case.     In   the  early 

days  of  Lilium  auratum  varietal  names  were  applied 

more   plentifully    than    they  are   now,   and    three 

forms — Charles   Turner,  Puiity,  and  splendidum  — 

were  at   tliat  time  awarded  first  class  certificates 

bj'  the  Roj'al  Horticultural   Societ\',  while  in  the 

catalogue  of  one  of  our  prominent  nurserymen  for 

j  1871    no   less  than  fourteen  names    are  given,  of 

which    the    onl}'    ones    remaining    nowadays   are 

pictuni,  rubro-vittatum,  and  virginale.      The  most 

distinct   varieties  of  L.  auratum,  all  of  which  can 

be  oljtained  during  the  winter  season  when  dormant, 

are,  firstl}',  Wittei,  or  virginale,  perhaps  the  most 

delightful  of  all.     In  this  the  petals  are  of  a  pure 

unspotted   white,  with   the  exception  of  a  golden 

band  down  the  centre  of  each.     The  flovvers  of  this 

remain  fresh  and  bright   longer  than    the  others. 

In    direct    contrast    to   this  we  have   the   variety 

rubro-vittatum,  in  which  there  is  a  broad  crimson 

■  stripe  down  the  middle  of  each  segment.     When 

I  first  expanded  this  is  particularly  show}',  but  the 

'  coloured   portion   soon    loses    its    brightness    and 

1  becomes  of  a  brownish  hue,  when,  of  course,  it  is 

much   less   effective.       The  best   form   of     rubro- 

I  vittatum  is  also  dotted  with  the  same  tint.      The 
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market,  this  Lily  has  now  developed  into  quite  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  Despite  a  glimpse 
of  success  here  and  there  in  its  culture,  the 
Japanese  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  formidable 
rivals,  for  even  the  Dutch  cultivators,  so  learned  in 
Lilies  and  their  ways,  cannot  make  a  remunerative 
crop  of  it.  Though  a  well-developed  specimen  at 
its  best  is  enough  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  any 
plant  lover,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  erratic 
in  its  behaviour,  the  way  that  apparently  specimens 
die  off  quite  suddenly  being  very  puzzling.  Lilium 
auratum  is  the  most  variable  of  all  Lilies,  for  not 
only  are  there  several  well-marked  forms  to  which 
varietal  names  have  been  applied,  but  where  a 
number  of  the  ordinary  form  is  grown  the  individual 
differences  are  very  noticeable  and  most  interesting. 
In  some  the  stem  is  thickly  clothed  with  narrow- 
pointed  foliage,  while  in  the  opposite  extreme  the 
leaves  are  few  in  number  and  vcr}-  broad.  As  a 
rule,  those  with  a  profusion  of  narrowish  leaves 
bear  more  compactly  shaped  blossoms  than  the 
others,  but  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn,  the 


finest  I   have  ever  seen  of   this  variety  was  sent 

here  from  Japan  under  the   name  of  L.   auratum 

I  rubro-vittatum    plalyphyllum.       Though    a    very 

richly  tinted   form  of  L.   auratum   rubro-vittatum 

it    had    no   points    in    common    with   the    variety 

platyph\llum.       The   last    named   is   altogether   a 

more  vigorous  plant  than  the  typical  L.  auratum. 

Besides  its  robust  growth,  as  well  as  the  increased 

width  of  the  leaves  from  whence  the  varietal  name 

I  of  plalyphyllum  is  derived,  this  also  differs  in  the 

!  flowers   being  larger  and  more  massive,  as  well  as 

shallower  than   the  l}'pe.     Bulbs  are  often  sold  in 

the  auction   rooms  under  the  name  of  L.  auratum 

platyphvllum  virginale,   but    though    less   spotted 

than  the  ordinary  platyphyllum  they  are  altogether 

i  wanting    in    the  striking  purity  of    Wittei.     The 

I  bulbs  of  platyphyllum  are  larger  and  broader  than 

the  others,  while  some  of  them  are  very  large.    On 

the  other  hand,   the  bulbs  of   Wittei   and   rubro- 

j  vittatum   are  comparatively'  small,   yet  as  a    rule 

i  they  flower  well,   in   fact    much    better   than    the 

1  same  sized  bulbs  of  the  typical  L.  auratunL — T. 
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THE    WIO    OR   SMOKE   TREK    (RHUS    COTINUs). 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

RHUS    COTINUS. 

RHUS  COTINUS,  the  Smoke  (ii-  Wig- 
Tree,  so  called  from  its  feathery 
tilainents,  is  very  beautiful  at  this 
season.  A  large  group  is  like  a 
smoke  wreath,  and  in  the  variety 
purpurea  or  atropurea  this  curious 
inflorescence  is  of  ([uite  a  distinct  purplish 
colour.  It  is  a  tree  to  plant  well  and  not 
against  other  things.  A  group  on  the  lawn 
gives  great  interest  to  the  garden  in  suiiimer, 
and  in  autumn  the  foliage  changes  to  i|uite 
brilliant  colours.  C 

VENETIAN    SUMACH. 

(Rhus  Cotinus.) 
1)URIN(;  this  month  and  September  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  striking  of  hardy 
shrubs  in  gardens  is  the  Venetian  Sumach,  or, 
as  it  is  .sometimes  called,  the  "  Burning  l>u,sh." 
This  is  due  mainly  to  its  peculiar  inflorescence, 
which  is  ditt'erent  in  character  from  that  of  all 
other  Sumachs  that  flower  in  this  country.  It 
produces  a  large  l:)ranching  panicle,  which  is 
much  divided  into  small  thread-like  filaments. 
T'hese  are  really  flower-stalks,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  which,  however,  have  never  liorne  a 
flower,  but  are  clothed  with  numerous  silky 
hairs  that  give  the  entire  panicle  the  curious 
fluffy  appearance  that  is  so  characteristic. 
During  August  the  inflore.scence  assumes  a 
beautiful  flesh-coloured  tint.  A  well-flowered 
specimen  will  be  almost  covered  with  these 
downy  )>anicles. 

The  shrub  itself  grows  (>  feet  to  8  feet  high 
and  twice  as  much  in  diameter.  Its  habit  is 
sturdy,  and  it  is  described  as  occasionally 
attaining  to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree  in  a 
wild  state.  The  leaves  are  roundish  oblong, 
and  from  1  inch  to  3  inches  long,  this  species 
and  its  North   American   ally  (R.  cotinoides) 


being  the  only  hardy  Rhus  with  siin)ile  entire 
leaves.  Some  authorities  separate  them  into 
a  distinct  genus.  R.  Cotinus  is  a  native  of 
South  Europe  and  the  Orient,  whence,  no 
doubt,  it  was  originally  introduced  to  Britain 
about  ^.")0  years  ago.  It  extends,  however,  as 
far  to  the  East  as  Cashmere,  the  Himalaya, 
and  China.  Two  varieties  of  it  are  grown  in 
gardens — atropurpurea,  in  which  the  young 
wood,  the  leaves,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
fluffy  panicles  are  purple  ;  and  pendula,  which 
has  prostrate  or  pendulous  branches. 

INDIGOFERA  GERARDIANA. 
DuRlN(i  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
this  leguminiferous  shrub  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  those  that  are  then  in  flower.  Its 
finely  divided  pinnate  leaves  are  of  a  rich  deep 
green,  and  almost  Fern-like  in  grace  and  luxu- 
riance. It  is,  indeed,  worth  growing  for  their 
sake  alone.  About  the  end  of  .June  it  com- 
mences to  flower,  produces  its  flower-spikes  in 
the  leaf-axils,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the 
middle  of  Sepitember.  The  flowers  are  Pea- 
shaped,  and  borne  on  spikes  4  inches  to  !)  inches 
long.  The  colour  is  a  bright  rosy  purple.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya,  and  its  stems 
do  not  survive  winters  of  even  moderate  severity. 
The  root-stock  is,  however,  jierfectly  hardy, 
and  it  sends  up  a  thicket  of  young  growths 
every  spring  -2  feet  to  4  feet  long,  which  flower 
the  same  summer.  It  is  not  suited  for  growing 
in  large  ma.sses  by  itself,  because  it  starts  rather 
slowly,  and  the  season  is  advanced  before  the 
space  the  plants  occupy  becomes  fur)iished. 
But  it  is  very  suitable  for  the  herbaceous 
border,  or,  still  Isetter,  as  an  undergrowth 
lieneath  groui)s  of  taller,  thinly  planted  shrubs. 

THK    MOUNT    ETNA    BROOM. 

(Genista  .^.thnensis.) 

Althou(!H  it  comes  (as  its  name  indicates) 

from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Etna,  in  Sicily,  this 


Broom  is  perfectly  hardy  near 
London,  and  it  is  prol)ably  hardy 
also  considerably  farther  to  the 
north.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  shrubs  in  gardens  in 
spite  of  its  beauty,  and  the  fact 
that  it  flowers  in  .July  and 
August,  a  season  when  flowering 
shrubs  of  even  inferior  merit  are 
not  plentiful.  It  has  a  rather 
gaunt,  yet  not  inelegant,  habit, 
a7id  assumes  a  somewhat  tree- 
like form  when  old,  being  often 
reduced  to  a  single  stem  at  the 
base.  It  carries,  however,  a  wide 
head  of  thin  cord-like,  arching  or 
pendulous  branches,  with  little  or 
no  foliage  except  when  the  wood 
is  cjuite  young.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  rich  golden-yellow,  and  during 
the  series  of  hot  summers  we  have 
experienced  in  recent  years  have 
been  especially  abundant.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find 
a  shrub  better  adapted  for  hot, 
light  soils  than  this,  a  fact  that 
is  amply  proved  by  the  way  it 
succeeds  at  Kew.  It  is  a  good 
jilant  for  associating  with  medium- 
sized  evergreens,  which  hide  its 
bare  stems  and  render  it  more 
effective  when  in  flower.  It  grows 
10  feet  to  14  feet  high,  and  is 
thus  one  or  the  tallest  —  if  not 
the  tallest— of  the  Brooms  hardy 
in  Britain,  it  ripens  seed  freely,and 
is  best  propagated  by  that  means. 
Kew.  W.  .7.  Bean. 


NOTES     FROM     A     YORKSHIRE 
GARDEN. 

Troi'.'EOLUM  sfeciosum  is  in  full  flower  ;  it  grows 
in  strong  moist  loam,  its  roots  in  constant  shade 
and  its  stems  run  over  and  through  some  Solomon's 
Seal  and  liang  on  a  thorn  fence  and  some  wire  in 
tlie  full  sun  ;  it  increases  rapidly',  and  also  sows 
itself  freely. 

Near  it,  in  the  same  soil,  is  the  blue  Ifinialayan 
Poppy  (Meronopsis  Wallichi).  The  flowers  are  of 
a  very  delicate  shade  of  blue,  about  .S  inches  across, 
with  a  large  tassel  of  fragile-looking  stamens.  It 
seems,  like  the  Flame-flower,  to  enjoy  having  its 
roots  in  the  shade  and  its  flowers  in  the  sun. 

Catheartia  villosa  is  a  graceful  and  eft'ective  plant 
for  a  shady  border  ;  it  has  Poppy -like  blossoms 
about  .3  inches  across,  of  a  pale  clear  yellow,  well 
set  ofl'  by  the  prominent  green  seed-vessel  and 
deep  orange  anthers  ;  the  foliage  is  very  pretty, 
light  grey-green,  covered  with  brownish  silky 
hairs. 

Among  the  rock  plants,  Callirhoe  involucrata  is 
very  showy  and  handsome  ;  it  likes  to  hang  over  a 
ledge  of  stone  in  full  sunshine,  and  produces  a  great 
number  of  brilliant  crimson  Mallow-like  flowers  all 
through  the  sunmier. 

iVIodiola  gerauioides  is  another  good  tuberous- 
rooted  rock  plant  ;  it  is  not  so  showy  as  the 
Callirhoe,  but  is  smaller,  neater,  and  less  straggling  ; 
its  crimson  flowers,  with  a  dark  eye,  are  very 
pretty.  It  does  well  in  sandy  silt  from  the  river 
hunk,  and  likes  a  hot,  well-drained  position. 

Coronilla  iberica  is  a  handsome  plant ;  its  rich 
green  foliage  spreads  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
contrasts  finely  with  the  brilliant  yellow  blossoms. 

Genista  humifusa  is  a  tiny  shrub,  whose  ipiite 
prostrate,  woody  little  stems  are  clothed  with 
small,  glossy,  dark  green  leaves :  each  shoot  is 
terminated  by  a  cluster  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Androsace  lanuginosa  does  well  here.  I  find  it 
likes  a  gritty  soil  and  perfect  drainage,  with  half- 
buried  lumps  of  gritstone  tor  its  roots  to  ramble 
among.  It  has  been  in  flower  since  the  second 
week  in  June,  and  is  still  throwing  out  clusters 
of   lilossoms  from    everv    voung   shoot.     Another 
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Androsace  (A.  Chumleyi)  is,  I  believe,  an  improved 
form  of  A.  sarmentosa.  It  is  altogether  larger  and 
more  robust,  the  dowers  are  deeper  in  colour  and 
borne  on  long  stems ;  it  is  a  gem  amongst  alpines. 
It  grows  in  a  thick  mat,  every  offset  throwing  out 
roots  from  the  rosette  of  leaves  ;  even  the  flower- 
heads  form  shoots  after  the  blooms  have  faded,  and 
these  will  root  if  pegged  down  or  taken  off  and 
placed  in  sandj-  soil. 

I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  top-dress  this  and  nearly 
all  the  Androsaces  with  fine  sandy  soil  (sand\-  silt 
from  a  river  bank  is  very  good),  working  it  gently 
and  thoroughly  in  between  the  shoots  ;  this  should 
be  done  in  dry  weather,  as  all  the  family  hate 
either  soil  or  moisture  on  their  silky  leaves.  In 
winter  I  cover  A.  lanuginosa  and  A.  sarmentosa 
each  witli  a  large  sheet  of  glass,  whieli  rests  on  the 
stones  among  which  thej'  grow  and  keeps  the 
leaves  dry,  at  the  same  time  allowing  plenty  of 
ventilation,  which  is  so  necessary  in  our  damp 
winter  atmosphere. 

Lilium  odorum  is  a  grand  Lilj^  with  very  large 
trumpet-sliaped  flowers,  somewhat  like  those  of  L. 
Browni,  but  more  widely  expanded,  and  of  great 
substance  ;  in  fact,  they  look  as  if  they  were  made 
of  thick  wax,  cream-coloured,  shaded  with  green 
and  striped  on  the  outside  with  chocolate  and 
green  ;  it  is  very  fragrant,  and  seems  robust.  I 
shall  plant  a  big  patch  of  it  this  autumn.  1  have 
tried  many  kinds  of  Lilies  this  year,  encouraged 
bv  success  with  several  of  the  commoner  kinds  in 
previous  years  :  the_y  seem  to  thrive,  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whetlier  they  will  increase  and  do  well 
or  dwindle  away  and  disappear,  as  one  so  often 
hears  of  their  doing.  Washingtonianuni,  Browni, 
longiflorum.  croceum,  and  all  the  speciosum  section 
do  well  and  make  good  bulbs.  H.  T.  8. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

TWO     NEW     AMERICAN 
FRUITS. 

The  Honky  Berry  asd    the  Logan  Berry'. 

SOME  two  years  ago  I  received  the  catalogue 
of  a  Californian  grower  of  new  fruits 
named  C.  F.  Watkins,  hailing  from  a 
somewhat  drearily  named  locality  entitled 
( ;  rizzly  Flats.  Amongst  man}'  new  varie- 
ties of  edible  berries  he  offered  one  witli 
a  long  description  named  .Japanese  Honey  Berrj', 
Init  said  lie  liad  only  seed  of  it  to  offer,  as  he  was 
(|uite  sold  out  of  all  his  young  plants.  Shortly 
afterwards  came  the  catalogue  of  a  leading  and 
well-known  soutli  of  England  nurseryman  otTering 
plants  of  this  new  fruit  l:)y  tlie  dozen,  and  it  was 
at  once  evident  that  they  had  purchased  all  the 
young  plants  of  this  novelty  that  ATr.  Watkins 
had.  I  got  half-a-dozen  plants  from  them,  and  it 
is  now  fruiting  freely  in  my  garden,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  consider  it  quite  worthless.  The  sender 
out  said  this  fruit  lias  a  curious  mystic  flavour 
wliicli  some  people  consider  superb,  while  others 
do  not  like  it.  I  must  saj'  that  the  large  niajorit}' 
of  those  who  have  tasted  it  in  my  garden  belong 
to  the  latter  class.  The  plant  is  a  most  luxuriant 
glower,  and  attains  a  height  fully  developed  of 
from  \2  feet  to  l.'>  feet.  Its  stems  are  quite  the 
most  thorny  I  have  ever  seen,  and  even  the  under 
ribs  of  the  leaves  are  armed  with  hooked  prickles. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant 
is,  Ijut  certainly  tliiiik  that  Riibus  spinosissinnis 
would  be  the  most  suitable  and  appropriate.  The 
fruits  are  produced  in  copious  bunches,  and  are  of 
a  light  orange  colour  resembling  a  medium-sized 
Raspberry'  in  form,  and  are  withttut  any  kind  of 
pleasant  flavour  to  commend  them.  The  deep  red 
prickles  of  the  young  growths  give  the  plant  a 
remarkalile  and  handsome  appearance. 

'I'he  Logan  Berr^'  is,  I  believe,  a  hybrid  between 
one  of  tlie  large  American  Blackberries  and  a 
Rasplierry,  and  was  raised,  I  think,  bj'  an  American 
senator  named  Logan.  When  it  is  established  it 
is  also  a  most  luxuriant  grower  and  a  profuse 
fruiter.  The  berry  is  long  and  of  large  size,  and 
when  ripe  almost  black  in  colour,  but  the  flavour 


They  are  our  '  stock  plants,'  supplied  principally  to 
other  nurserymen  in  .January  and  February,  and 
also  from  which  we  get  our  own  cuttings  for 
rooting  in  February  anil  March.  The  young  plants 
wliich  these  cuttings  produce  are  hardened  ofl'and 
stood  out  in  tlie  open  with  simply  a  sheep  hurdle 
over  them  in  April." 


is  so  tart  as  to  render  it  quite  useless  for  a  dessert 
fruit,  except  to  persons  of  a  very  exceptional  taste. 
I  also  tried  the  fruit  cooked  in  a  tart,  but  though 
nearl}-  double  the  quantity  of  sugar  was  used  to 
wliat  an  ordinary  Raspberry  tart  would  require,  it 
failed  to  render  it  acceptable  to  my  palate  at  least. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  recommend  tliis  new  berr}'  for 
cooking  purposes,  and  do  not  think  I  shall  continue 
its  cultivation.  W.  E.  GrMBLETcv.  ASPAKAGUS    SPKEXGERL 

irore,  Quetn^loirn,  Ireland.  ,  m„„„  i    j'  i-      t  •  r 

'  iHERE    are   now    several   distinct   species    ot 

— ^^  '  Asparagus    grown    for    their    foliage.      When 

A.  plmnosus  was  first  introduced  it  met  with 

universal  favour,  and  has  now  become  almost 

indispensable  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  florists' 

decorations.     A.  Sprengeri  did  not  come  until 

some  years  later,  and  then  it  did  not  find  much 

favour  for  some  time,  but  within  the  last  few 

years   its   value    has   been    fully   proved    and 

subject  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  who  ,  '-ccogtmed.      It   is    when   grown   as   a   basket 

have  always  kept  a  carefully  selected  slock  of    l'l>".\t.  ^hat   t  is  .seen  at  its  best,  or  m  an  elevated 

this  excellent   plant,   we   have  receivee  the  I  position,  where  the  long,  drooping  growths  can 

following,  which  we  feel  sure  will  be  acceptable    hang  down.     Some  \-arieties  make  shorter  and 

advice  to  those  who  may  have  had  difliculties.  I  more  bu.shy  growth.s.     The  nornuil   form  wdi, 
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THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 

THE     NEGLECT    OF 
\'ERBENAS. 

N   answer   to   a   letter   we   addressed   on    this 


The  good  old  kinds  of  N'erbenas,  not  too  large  and 
nearly  self-coloured,  are  among  the  very  best  of 
summer  and  autumn-flowering  plants.  We  think 
these  are  better  than  some  later  developments  that 
are  larger  in  ever\'  way  and  have  conspicuous  white 
eyes  ;  these,  though  lhe.\-  may  have  a  bright  eftect 
in  the  single  bloom,  tend  to  a  muddled  look  in  the 
mass,  so  that  a  bed  or  patch  of  them  fails  to  have 
the  brilliant  effect  of  the  smaller  blooms  without 
the  eye.  Messrs.  Keynes'  letter  runs  as  follows  :— 
"  We  believe  that  the  one  thing  which  caused  the 
Verbena  to  be  neglected  was  the  extreme  forcing  to 
which  the  plants  were  in  many  places  subjected  in 
their  propagation— and  the  failure  which  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  practice  was,  and 
probably  is,  still  for 
cuttings  from  old  stools 
to  be  put  in  during  the 
months  of  March  and 
April,  and  kept  at  a 
very  high  temperature 
for  about  a  week,  by 
which  time  they  were 
rooted.  These  were 
sold  as  rooted  cuttings 
at  a  small  figure,  with- 
out any  hardening  off' 
or  any  of  the  careful 
treatment  such  tender 
subjects  should  receive. 
This  resulted  in  a 
weakened  constitution, 
and  infect  attacks  fol- 
lowed. The  fungoid 
disease  generally 
known  as  '  black  spot' 
came  after  this,  and  so 
ruined  many  stocks  that 
they  were  given  up  in 
despair. 

"Those  who  are  fond 
of  Verbenas  would  find 
their  culture  quite  easy 
if  stools  were  wintered 
in  cold  frames  with  a 
protection  in  very 
severe  weather  so  that 
frost  does  not  exceed 
.5".  Cuttings  from  these, 
rooted  slowly  in  March 
in  a  manure  frame,  har- 
dened off  and  kept  cool, 
produce  sturdy,  health\' 
plants,  certain  to  do 
well  planted  out  in 
May. 

"Our  own  practice 
is  to  root  cuttings  in 
August ;  these  are  kept 
in  cold  frames  or  in  a 
cold  house  devoted 
exclusively  to  them 
through      tlie     winter. 


under  favourable  conditions,  make  growths 
from  (i  feet  to  H  feet  long,  and,  when  well 
matured,  Hovver  freely,  and,  though  the  flowers 
are  small,  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant, 
and  when  they  set  well  the  bright  coral-red 
berries  are  very  effective.  I  have  seen  shoots 
well  loaded  with  berries,  but  it  more  often 
happens  that  thetiowers  droji,  and  it  is  ditticult 
to  account  for  this,  though  1  think  a  sudden 
rise  in  temperature  is  most  likely  to  cause  the 
mischief.  This  Asparagus  may  be  propagated 
either  by  divisions  or. from  .seeds.  Although 
it  may  Vie  grown  in  a  cool  greenliouse  it  make-' 
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more  satisfactory  progress  when  treated  as  a 
stove  plant.  The  .seedlings  are  rather  slow  in 
the  early  stages,  but  once  well  established 
they  make  rapid  progress.  They  should  be 
jiotted  in  a  rich  loamy  compost.  As  they  make 
large,  fleshy  tuliers,  plenty  of  pot  room  is 
essential,  and,  after  they  are  in  the  largest 
.size  that  convenience  will  allow,  manure  water 
should  be  used  liberally.  After  the  plants  are 
well  established,  it  is  difficult  to  over-water, 
and  a  moist  atmosphere  is  desiral)le,  though 
after  the  growths  are  well  matured  they  are  of 
a  wiry  texture  and  will  withstand  exposure. 
When  grown  for  cutting  from,  planting  out 
may  be  recommended.  Where  light  greenery 
is  required,  there  is  nothing  more  serviceable 
than  this  Asparagus. 

I  may  here  mention  that  I  lately  .saw  a  bed 
of  foliage  plants  in  which  this  was  used  with 
good  effect.  Of  varieties,  A.  compacta  (for 
which  an  award  of  merit  was  given  by  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  about  two  years 
ago)  is  the  most  distinct,  forming  a  dense, 
compact  plant.  In  a  batch  of  .seedlings  there 
will  generally  be  some  variation,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  such  a  distinct  form  as  the  above 
is  found.  I  have  grown  one  variety  named 
A.  densis.simus,  but  in  .some  stages  this  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  from  the  normal  type. 

A.  Hemsley. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

YELLOW   ROSES. 

CONSIDERING  the  popularity  of  yellow 
Roses  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
raisers  liave  not  yet  produced  a  really 
good  pure  yellow  bedding  variety 
with  the  glorious  fi'ee  sturdy  habit 
of  a  (irace  Barling,  Marie  d'Orleans, 
or  Caroline  Testout.  For  tlie  nearest  approach 
to  this  standard  we  must  go  to  Mnie.  Hoste 
or  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  they  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  yellow  Roses.  Some  maj'  be  disposed 
to  try  Etoile  <le  Lyon,  but  I  liave  tried  it  and 
found  it  useless.  It  is  beautiful  under  glass,  but 
it  is  not  my  ideal  of  a  good  yellow  for  outdoors. 
Neither  is  Perle  des  .Jardins.  As  a  forcing  Rose 
it  stands  unequalled,  but  for  bedding  I  have  never 
found  it  a  success.  In  my  opinion  Jean  Fernet 
and  Aniazone  are  far  better  than  either  of  the  two 
latter  for  outdoor  culture.  Meilea  is  superb,  but  I 
think  it  should  Vje  planted  near  a  low  west  wall,  so 
that  its  very  doulile  flowers  are  assisted  in 
expanding.  ilnie.  C.  Guinoisseau  is  good  as  a 
buttonliole  variety,  its  pretty  canary  -  yellow 
flowers  coming  in  very  useful  for  the  purpose. 
Manj'  may  prefer  the  more  robust  grower  Isabella 
Sprunt,  whioli  is  said  to  be  a  sport  of  Safrano.  I 
saw  a  fine  bed  of  it  at  Kew  a  few  years  ago. 

It  seems  we  nnist  seek  for  the  best  pure  Daffodil 
yellows  amongst  the  climbing  Tea  Roses.  Of 
course  Marechal  Niel  is  the  king  of  yellows  as  it  is 
the  king  of  Roses,  but  where  one  succeeds  with  it 
outdoors  twenty  fail.  In  many  gardens  it  is  a 
great  success  grown  upon  standard  Briars,  but  it 
needs  careful  protection  in  winter ;  in  fact,  it 
would  pay  anyone  to  have  it  carefully  thatched 
over.  One  may  also  obtain  fine  flowers  of  this 
grand  Rose  upon  bush  plants.  Tliese  should  be 
planted  in  rows  on  a  well-drained  soil,  resting 
preferably  on  gravel.  Prune  the  annual  growths 
back  to  within  about  18  inches  of  their  base,  and 
shorten  any  laterals  to  three  or  four  eyes,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  most  useful  blossoms  may  be 
secured.  For  garden  decoration  such  bushes  wouki 
be  out  of  the  question,  as  tlie  flowers  are  entirely 
hidden  beneath  tlie  glossj'  leaves  ;  but  planted  in 
the  reserve  or  nursery  garden  a  few  dozens  of  such 
bushes  would  be  of  untold  value  to  a  gardener 
who  has  large  demands  for  cut  bloom. 

Perhaps  the  second  best  yellow  Rose  is  Henriette 
de  Beauveau,  but  imless  it  can  be  planted  against 
a  west  wall  it  should  be  grown  as  a  standard.     I 


would  not  advise  anyone  to  waste  time  and  space 
upon  La  Boule  d'Or.  As  shown  sometimes  it  is 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  but  it  reallj'  requires  to 
be  grown  under  glass  ;  in  fact,  there  are  many  of 
the  glorious  Tea  Roses  that  seem  only  fit  for  sueh 
a  purpose. 

Diichesse  d'Auerstadt  is  a  first-rate  Rose  of  a 
tint  known  as  citron  yellow.  In  habit  it  is  as 
vigorous  as  Reve  d'Or,  so  that  in  order  to  induce 
it  to  flower  freely  it  requires  a  large  amoiuit  of 
wall  space,  and  also  its  growths  need  to  be 
spread  out  almost  horizontally.  Le  Soleil, 
ilme.  Eugene  Verdier,  Narcisse,  Celine  Forestier, 
Triomphe  des  Rennes,  Mme.  Henri  Defresne,  and 
Belle  Lyonnaise  are  all  good  yellow  Roses.  The 
deep  orange  and  coppery  yellow  kinds  I  have  not 
included  in  tliese  few  notes,  leaving  this  part  of 
the  subject  for  a  future  occasion.  Tliere  are  some 
new  vai'ieties  which  are  more  or  less  yellow  that 
sliould  not  lie  overlooked.  Of  these  Beryl  is  a 
deliglitful  kind  for  buttonholes.  The  tiny  golden- 
yellow  buds,  so  freely  produced  all  through  the 
summer  upon  slendar  branching  growths,  cannot 
fail  to  please.  Billiard  and  Barre  is  a  Rose  showing 
the  results  of  cross  fertilisation  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  seed  parent  was  Alice  Furon,  a 
variety  of  the  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  type,  bearing 
enormous  seed  pods,  but  its  flowers  are  almost 
white,  and]  its  growth  decidedly  moderate.  The 
pollen  parent  was  Duchesse  d'Auerstadt.  The 
seedling  inlierits  the  remarkable  vigour  of  the 
latter,  also  a  near  approacli  to  its  colour,  but  the 
flower  has  the  cupped,  semi-double  form  of  the 
seed  parent.     I  believe  it  will  be  a  fine  climber. 

Prince  Theodore  (Jalitzine  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  rich  yellows  of  the  type  of  Soux-enir 
de  M  me.  Antoine  Levet,  but  I  should  .say  hardier 
and  certainly  freer  in  growth.  The  sweet  Little 
Queen  appears  likely  to  prove  a  useful  Rose  for 
cutting.  It  is  of  the  same  shade  as  Celine  Forestier, 
which  is  bright  Narcissus  yellow.  It  is  also  a  good 
grower,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  Mme.  Hoste 
stvle.  Baronne  Ada  is  another  good  acquisition. 
Its  flowers  are  creamj'  white  with  clirome-j'ellow 
centres  ;  the  petals  are  very  large.  P. 


ROSA  ARA'ENSIS. 

I  FIND  this  beautiful  wild  Rose  in  very  great 
abundance  on  stiff  soil  in  various  parts  of  Surrey. 
It  is,  liowever,  particularly  plentiful  and  beautiful, 
making  capital  luidergrowths  on  a  common  at 
Merrow  on  Lord  Onslow's  estate.  Here  it  luxuriates 
admirably,  whilst  Rosa  caniiia  is  seldom  seen.  Tliat, 
however,  may  be  due  to  its  fitness  for  furnisliing 
Briar  stocks,  and  the  stock  collector  is  an 
unprincipled  robber  of  beauty  from  our  liedgerow. 
Happily  the  creeping  wooded  Arvensis  escapes 
attention  in  tliat  way.  It  is  strange  that  with  so 
much  appreciation  for  some  wild  single  Roses  in 
gardens  just  now  tliis  common  single  white  Rose 
should  not  be  so  utilised.  Were  it  but  some  intro- 
duced variety  it  would  find  representation.  It 
seems  to  come  true  from  seed,  but  then  it  does  not 
apparently  seed  as  freely  as  tlie  Dog  Rose  does.  No 
doubt  it  can  be  propagated  freely  b_v  means  of 
suckers  and  cuttings.  D. 


BRIAR  STEilS  WITHOUT  ROOTS. 

I  no  not  know  whether  any  of  the  Rose  nursei-ymen 
have  ever  tried  the  plan  of  getting  ordinax'v  Briar 
steins.  Cut  clean  off  in  the  hedgerows  just  above 
the  roots  and  of  fairl3'  equal  lengths.  Then  set 
into  the  ground  about  (i  inches  to  8  inches  deep,' 
and  very  firmlj-,  in  November.  A  woodman  who 
resides  in  a  very  remote  cottage  on  Coulsdon 
Common,  Surrey — and  has  a  charming  garden, 
where,  besides  vegetables  and  fruit,  he  grows 
flowers  of  many  varieties  in  great  profusion — adopts 
this  method  of  rooting  his  standard  Rose  stocks 
with  considerable  success.  He  advises  that  the 
ground  be  deeply  dug,  have  some  gritty  matter 
adfled  to  it,  then  the  Briar  stems  set  into  furrows 
cut  down  for  the  purpose  with  a  spade  and  well 
fixed  by  treading.  A  large  percentage  make  roots 
and  shoots,  and  these  can  be  budded  in  the  autumn. 
One  result  of  this  method  of  getting  standard 
Rose  stocks  is  that  they  never  after  throw  up 
suckers.  D. 


POLYANTHA  ROSES  AS  POT  PLANTS. 
Those  who  have  to  provide  a  lot  of  large  plants  in 
pots  for  outdoor  summer  decoration,  and  who  have 
hitherto  restricted  themselves  to  Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  JIarguerites,  and  things  of 
similar  character,  might  also  give  Polyantha  Roses 
a  trial.  I  have  grown  these  Roses  in  several 
different  ways,  some  massed  in  beds  to  give  big 
brakes  of  some  particular  shade,  others  as  occasional 
plants  with  a  carpet  of  Mignonette,  Musk,  or 
Tufted  Pansies,  and  yet  again  as  single  specimens 
on  small  stretches  of  lawn,  for  which  they  are 
admirably  suited,  and  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
plants  in  the  last-named  position  when  left 
praotically  to  themselves  that  suggested  their 
adaptability  for  pots  to  associate  with  the  things 
named  above,  and  accordingly  Annie  Marie  de 
Montravel,  Gloire  des  Polyantha,  Mignonette,  and 
Perle  de  Or  were  selected  for  the  purpose.  So  far 
as  outside  growth  is  concerned  the}'  vary  in  vigour 
on  different  soils  and  under  different  atmospheric 
conditions.  Here  the  maximum  height  of  varieties 
named  would  be  4  feet,  and  good  plants  standing 
singly  about  the  same  in  diameter,  well  furnished 
throughout.  These  dimensions  are  attained  natur- 
ally by  pot  plants,  and  so  far  as  diameter  is 
concerned  can  of  course  be  further  extended  by 
staking,  not  elaborately,  but  so  that  the  growth  is 
not  huddled.  Good  loam  is  scarce  with  me  for 
potting,  so  I  have  to  rely  on  a  heap  of  stiff'  road 
scrapings,  with  which  is  incorporated  a  little  cow 
manure,  and  the  latter  in  a  liquid  state  is  one  of 
the  best  stimulants.  There  may  be  other  varieties 
besides  those  named  that  would  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose  ;  indeed,  all  members  of  the  family  would 
doubtless  be  satisfactory.  E.  Bcrrell. 


ROSE  DANMARK. 

If  this  Rose  could  be  induced  to  develop  as 
magnificently  outdoors  as  it  does  under  glass, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  frequentlj- 
receive  special  medals  at  the  Rose  shows,  typifj'ing 
as  it  does  the  rosarian's  ideal  of  a  perfect  globular 
bloom.  I  understand  that  in  Australia  it  is  grand, 
but  even  such  a  summer  as  last  failed  to  produce  it 
in  perfection  outdoors  with  us.  It  is  rather 
deeper  in  colour  than  La  France,  a  variety  it  much 
resembles  ;  but  it  has  much  more  substance,  and  is 
of  more  regular,  even  form  than  this  popular  kind. 
The  growth,  too,  is  verj'  different,  the  foliage  thick 
and  leathery,  the  flowers  borne  erect,  and  in  most 
cases  singly,  in  all  four  points  differing  from  La 
France.  One  strong  recommendation  it  has  in 
common  with  La  France,  and  that  is  its  powerful 
and  exquisite  scent.  It  is  much  too  good  a 
Rose  to  neglect,  and  certainlj-  for  pot  culture  in 
a  cool  house  it  has  few  equals  anumg  the  light 
pink  kinds.  P. 

PRUNING    CLIMBING    ROSES. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  prune  many  varieties  of 
climbing  Roses,  such  as  Aglaia,  Euphrosyne, 
Crimson  Rambler,  and  such  like.  Of  course,  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  I  mean  final  pruning, 
as  this  cannot  be  done  until  the  early  days  of  the 
year.  Much  may  be  done,  though,  by  pruning 
now  towards  accelerating  the  maturing  of  the 
stout,  succulent  shoots  which  are  yearly  made  by 
plants  in  good  health,  and  from  which  come  the 
wealth  of  blossom  the  following  season.  Maturit\' 
of  the  growth  of  Roses,  like  that  in  fruit  trees, 
pla3-s  an  important  part  in  the  results  achieved. 
Directly  the  last  blossoms  have  faded,  that  is  the 
time  to' remove  all  such  growths  and  any  that  are 
weaklj'  and  in  anj'  way  likely  to  overcrowd  the 
remainder.  Where  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  stout, 
vigorous,  .sucker-like  shoot  in  close  proximit.y  to 
another  that  has  blossomed  freely  this  year,  then 
is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  remove  that  which 
has  done  duty,  and  thus  give  luore  space  to  that 
remaining.  Such  shoots,  even  if  they  are  (i  feet  in 
length  at  the  end  of  the  year,  invariably  push 
stout  growths  from  the  bulk  of  the  nodes  the 
following  season  and  give  clusters  of  bloom  of 
excellent  quality  in  the  respective  season  of  each. 
No  one  would  think  of  topping  such  shoots  at  the 
present  time  for   fear  of  premature  growth  from 
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tlie  eyes  below,  and  thus  spoiling  the  flower  crop 
tlie  following  year.  After  pruning,  if  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  the  roots  being  dry  by  any  particular 
reason,  such  as  position,  mulch  tlie  surface  well 
with  lialf-rotted  manure,  give  a  thorough  soaking 
witii  clear  water,  and  lightly  cover  the  maiuire 
with  soil  just  for  appearance  sake.  E.  M. 


MAKING    HEDGES. 

The  first  important  steji  in  the  formation  of 
hedges  is  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground 
by  trenching  and  draining  where  necessary. 
In  cases  where  the  soil  is  exhausted  or  naturally 
of  a  poor,  thin  te.xture,  a  good  dressing  of  well- 
decomposed  rich  manure  should  be  applied  and 
mixed  with  the  staple  as  the  work  of  trenching 
]iroceeds.  Assuming  that  the 
line  of  fence  has  been  marked 
otf,  the  ground  along  the  pro- 
posed site  should  then  be 
trenched  about  4  feet  broad  by 
about  i  feet  deep,  the  surface 
soil  being  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  grass-side  down. 
This,  in  course  of  time,  will 
jirove  of  great  value  as  food  for 
the  roots  of  the  young  plants  ; 
the  clean  friable  soil  should 
then  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
sods  to  form  a  ]iliable  bed  foi 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  places 
where  the  subsoil  consists  of 
poor  materials  it  had  better  be 
removed  and  a  portion  of  good 
soil  substituted.  When  the 
ground  is  naturally  of  a  damp 
character,  the  bed  for  the  hedge 
should  be  raised  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  general  level  of 
the  surface  in  its  vicinity.  This 
will  prove  advantageous,  even 
although  the  ground  has  been 
thoroughly  drained. 

On  well-prepared  ground  of 
ordinary  texture  the  common 
Hawthorn  makes  the  most  effi- 
cient fence  against  the  inroads 
of  cattle,  and  as  it  is  iiuite  hardy 
and  thrives  on  expo.sed  situa- 
tions if  properly  cared  for  in 
the  way  of  pruning,  it  soon 
forms  a  thick,  durable  fence, 
which  affords  considerable 
shelter  to  crops  and  cattle. 
Sometimes  the  common  Beech 
is  mixed  with  the  Thorn  in  the 
formation  of  hedges,  and  in  cases 
where  the  ground  is  of  a  dry 
calcareous  nature  the  ]:ilan  is  to 
be  recommended,  as  it  thrives 
much  better  than  the  Thorn  in 
this  class  of  .soil,  and  thus  adds 
stability  and  efficiency  to  the 
fence. 

The  Hornbeam  and  Blackthorn 
or  Sloe  are  occasionally  used  as 
hedge  plants ;  both  are  perfectly 
hardy  aiul  thrive  on  a  great 
variety  of  soils  in  exposed 
situations,  but  the  Thoi-n  and 
Beech  are  preferable.  The  com- 
mon Holly  and  evergreen  Privet 
are  principally  used  in  the  for- 
mation of  ornamental  fences, 
and  although  the  Holly  is  rather 
a  slow-growing  ]ilant,  yet  when 
thoroughly  establLshedit  makes 
a  very  efficient  fence  and  affords 
excellent  shelter.  Privet  is  too 
feeble  to  form  a  substantial 
hedge  by  itself,  yet  it  can   be 


planted  with  ad\-antage  here  and  there  among 
Thorns,  asit  ramifies  in  all  directionsand  imparts 
a  fresh,  lively  green  colour  in  winter.  In  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  hedges  it  is  very  important  to 
use  stout,  sturdy  plants  that  have  been  twice 
or  thrice  transplanted  during  their  nursery 
career,  as  such  plants  are  generally  well  fur- 
nished with  fibrous  roots,  which  soon  take  to 
the  soil  and  give  them  a  good  start  at  the  com- 
mencement. After  the  ground  for  the  hedge 
has  been  ]jrepared  in  the  way  specified,  stretch 
a  line  right  along  the  centre,  and  in  cases 
where  the  line  of  fence  consists  of  a  series  of 
curves  or  bends,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  these  should  be  laid  off  in  as  uniform  a 
manner  as  is  consistent  with  the  character  of 
the  ground. 


With  a  common  spade  cut  out  a  notch  along 
the  line  of  sufficient  size  for  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  when  Thorns  are  to  be  used  these 
should  be  prepared  liy  cutting  off  the  stems  of 
the  ]ilants  with  a  sharp  knife  about  -2  inches 
above  the  base  of  the  stem,  by  which  means 
i  the  plants  will  be  induced  to  produce  about 
!  three  or  four  suckers  from  the  collar  of  the 
plant,  and  thus  promote  the  thickness  and 
efficiency  of  the  hedge.  Any  damaged  roots 
had  better  be  removecl,  and  the  extreme  jioints 
of  such  as  are  long  and  straggling  cut  off.  The 
plants  should  then  be  inserted  from  (i  inches  to 
8  inches  apart,  and  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
stumps  of  the  roots  are  only  visilile  above 
ground  when  finished.  Sometimes  a  double 
\  row  f)f  Thorns  is  used,  keeping  about  10  inches 
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between  the  lines,  but  in  all  cases  where  the 
ground  lias  been  thoroughly  prepared  and 
strong  plants  used  I  find  one  row  (juite  suffi- 
cient. In  cases  where  the  Privet  is  to  he 
mixed,  it  may  be  inserted  at  a  distance  of  about 
o  yards  apart.  The  hedge  should  be  protected 
from  cattle  until  it  becomes  established,  and 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  for  a  few 
years  to  have  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  occasionally  hoed  to  kee])  down  weeds, 
and  even  in  cases  where  no  surface  weeds  appear 
at  all  the  surface  should  be  broken  several 
times  with  the  hoe  and  rake  during  the  growing 
season.  When  pruning  becomes  necessary,  the 
best  shape  is  that  of  an  inverted  wedge — 
broadest  at  the  base,  and  gradually  tapering  in 
a  uniform  manner  to  the  top.  Beech  may  be 
planted  at  the  same  distance  ai:iart  as  the 
Privet  ;  the  stems,  however,  should  not  be  cut 
oS,  but  any  straggling  branches  maybe  pinched 
or  cut  back  to  balance  the  top  of  the  plant. 

Yew,  of  course,  makes  an  excellent  hedge. 
Good  plants  from  2i  feet  to  .3  feet  high  are  the 
most  suitable  ;  it  may  be  planted  during 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  It  is  a  hedge  that 
gives  a  good  colour  eS'ect,  so  deep  and  green. 

B. 


THE    ORCHID    COMMITTEE 
PAINTINGS. 

The  painting  of  tlie  Orcliids  wliicli  have  received 
first-class  certiticates  and  awards  of  merit  was 
commenced  in  1897,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Orchid  Committee  that,  owing  to  tlie  numerous 
hybrids  constantly  occurring  and  the  growing 
popuUxrity  of  Orcliids  generallvi  witliout  some 
record  of  the  work  it  was  difficult  indeed  to 
prevent  duplicate  awards  being  given  to  plants 
that  had  already  been  dealt  with  bj-  the  committee. 
The  council  agreed  to  pay  the  cost  providing  that 
a  good  percentage  of  the  costs  was  voluntarily 
subscribed  bj'  members  of  the  committee.  This 
was  agreed  to  by  those  who  had  the  committee's 
work  at  heart,  and  the  usefulness  of  tiie  pictures 
has  been  on  several  occasions  demonstrated.  The 
paintings,  upwards  of  40(1,  were  ])laced  on  one  of 
the  long  tables  at  the  Drill  Hall  at  the  last  meeting 
for  the  Fellows'  inspection.  These  have  been 
executed  bj'  the  society's  artist,  Miss  N.  Roberts, 
72,  Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  and  have  been 
so  faithfully  done  tliat  the  council  awarded 
Miss  Roberts  the  society's  gold  medal  in  appre- 
ciation of  her  work.  The  paintings  as  botanical 
records  leave  no  room  for  complaint,  and  this  is  all 
that  is  required. 

One  cannot  help  noticing  how  very  distinct  the 
flowers  are,  which  indicates  how  thoroughly  the 
committee's  work  is  carried  out.  Take  for  instance 
tlic  numerous  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
that  hav8  been  certificated  since  the  paintings  were 
commenced,  or  go  to  the  liybrid  Cattleyas  and 
Lrelio-Cattleyas,  where  there  is  bound  to  be  an 
amount  of  similarity  owing  to  the  parent  species 
being  so  closely  allied,  few,  indeed,  approach  each 
other  closely.  The  whole  formed  a  most  instructive 
and  interesting  exhibit.  On  any  future  occasion, 
if  the  committee  desire  to  place  the  records  of 
their  work  for  inspection,  it  would  be  well  to 
protect  tlie  pictures  so  as  to  screen  them  from  the 
light  arid  prevent  smuts  falling  on  them.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  other  committees  have  not  records  of 
this  liind  to  refer  to. 


CORR  ESPONDENCE 


CLIANTHUS      PUNICEUS 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
SiK, — On  page  12  Mr.  A.  H.  Williams  writes  that 
this  Clianthus  "  would  certainly  not  stand  the 
winter  out  of  doors  "  in  this  country.  In  South 
Devon  and  Cornwall  this  statement  is  quite  con- 
trary to  fact,  Clianthus  puniceus  being  a  compara- 
tively common   climber,    and    I    have   during   the 


present  year  visited  several  gardens  where  the 
walls  were  sheets  of  crimson  with  its  brilliant 
Howers.  In  the  south-west  these  plants  are  rarely 
injured  by  frost,  and  even  as  far  east  as  Dorset- 
shire— as  may  be  gathered  from  a  back  volume  of 
The  (Jarden — the  plant  flourishes  and  blossoms 
profusely  upon  the  open  wall.  In  "The  Dictionary  of 
(iardening"  the  height  of  this  Clianthus  is  given  as 
'A  feet,  but  as  a  commentary  on  the  correctness  of 
this  description  I  may  say  that  the  west  side  of  a 
house,  situated  but  a  few  miles  from  where  I  write, 
is  covered  to  the  eaves,  a  height  of  full}'  2.T  feet, 
with  this  climber.  Sophora  tetraptera,  syn. 
Edwardsia  grandiflora,  alluded  to  in  the  same  note, 
also  grows  and  flowers  against  walls  in  South 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  F. 

South  Demit. 


THE    SWEET    PEA    BICENTENARY. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — The  celebration  of  the  Sweet  Pea  bicentenary 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  now  an  event  of  the  past, 
and  that  being  so  it  is  only  natural  that  one  should 
look  round  to  see  what  useful  purpose  it  has 
served.  Most  visitors  are  quite  satisfied  that  a 
thoroughly  representative  exhibition  had  been  got 
together,  and  considering  the  tropical  weather 
experienced  during  the  few  days  preceding  the 
exhibition  it  was  a  matter  for  surprise  and 
congratulation  that  the  quality  of  the  flowers  was 
so  good. 

And  yet  there  was  a  sense  of  disappointment 
when  the  general  effect  of  the  great  display  was 
taken  into  considei'ation.  The  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  Sweet  Pea,  which  has  a  charm  of  its  own, 
somehow  seemed  to  be  absent,  and  nothing  really 
cxtraonlinary,  as  one  was  led  to  expect,  was  to  be 
seen.  The  lovely  soft  tones  of  colour  which  one 
always  associates  with  the  blossoms  of  this  splendid 
annual  did  not  create  the  pleasing  and  interesting 
efl'ect  that  was  generally  expected,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  cause  of  this  failure  was  naturally 
sought  after.  This  was  not  a  matter  of  difficulty 
after  all.  The  great  want  of  taste  shown  by  those 
responsible  for  draping  the  tables  was  the  chief 
cause  of  this  failure,  and  the  comments  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  Garden  on  this  same  matter  were  not 
in  the  least  too  strong.  The  horrid  crimson  baize 
with  which  the  front  of  the  tables  was  draped 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  as  this  was 
nothing  less  than  an  eyesore.  Such  a  colour,  con- 
trasted with  the  delicate  tones  of  colour  of  the 
beautiful  Sweet  Peas,  had  the  efl'ect  of  spoiling  the 
whole  display,  and  the  flowers  consequently'  were 
seen  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  their  charms  to 
a  large  extent  nullifled. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  that  a  few  exhibitors  had 
the  good  sense  to  bring  with  them  other  means  of 
setting  ofl'  their  flowers  to  advantage,  and  this  by 
covering  the  tables  with  white  paper.  This  had 
the  efl'ect  of  giving  reflected  light,  and  each  vase  of 
blossoms  was  in  consequence  seen  very  well.  Mr. 
Percy  Waterer's  display  was  a  simple  and  beautiful 
one  in  the  class  tor  forty-eight  bunches.  The  three 
tiers  on  which  his  elegant  little  glass  vases  were 
arranged  were  covered  with  a  kind  of  pale  green 
silk  chiffon,  the  background  of  his  exhibit  being 
covered  with  some  black  material.  In  this  a  real 
artistic  display  was  brought  into  existence,  and  as 
it  was  unique,  a  word  of  praise  is  well  deserved. 
But  so  far  as  I  am  aware  there  was  nothing  in  the 
schedule  to  convey  the  least  impression  that  these 
embellishments  were  allowable,  and  on  this  account 
many  failed  to  make  a  more  attractive  exhibit. 
The  (Hrty-looking  boards  of  the  tables  were  any- 
thing but  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  detracted  very 
materially  from  the  pleasing  finish  that  one  expected 
from  an  exhibition  of  this  kind. 

The  superintendent  could  not  very  well  be  held 
responsible  for  exhibitors  failing  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  thus  leaving  the  very  centre  of  the 
exhiliition  with  a  large  bare  tal>le  ;  but  surely 
some  of  the  trade  growers,  whose  exhibits  were 
stowed  away  in  the  rear  of  everything,  and  where 
so  many  failed  to  find  them,  could  have  been  asked 
to  make  their  show  on  the  vacant  table,  and  thus 
give  continuity  to  the  display.  As  it  was,  this 
blank  space  was  left  for  a  very  long  time  before  the 


hand-baskets  were  shifted  on  to  it,  to  remove  the 
bareness  to  some  extent,  but  the  tables  were  never 
proper!}' adjusted.  There  were  so-called  conferences, 
but  the  ditticulty  was  to  find  out  in  which  room 
they  were  to  be  held.  I  fear  that  but  few  were 
present  at  the  meetings,  as  on  the  first  day  the 
exhibition  was  so  sparsely  attended.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  two  days  were  so  very  hot,  as  this 
no  doulit  kept  many  away,  and  also  caused  the 
flowers  to  suffer.  Exhibitors  who  had  nearly  filled 
their  vases  with  sand  moss  and  other  material  left 
very  little  room  for  water  on  top,  and  in  conse- 
quence long  before  the  evening  of  Friday  they 
showed  signals  of  distress,  and  on  Saturday  were 
not  worthy  of  inspection.  This  exhibition  has 
proved  that  if  the  show  is  to  be  an  annual  one  it 
must  be  for  one  day  only.  In  such  a  place  as  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  the  heat  of  summer  is  so 
quickly  felt,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  flowers 
to  survive  a  two  days'  ordeal,  and  those  responsible 
would  be  well  advised  to  confine  their  attention  to 
a  one-da}'  show.  All  growers  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
will  look  forward  to  the  result  of  the  classification 
committee's  work.  They  had  an  opportunity  at 
this  show  which  will  rarely  be  theirs  again. 

C.  A.  H. 


CENOTHERA  EXIMIASYN.  MARGIN  ATA. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Mr.  Charles  Prentis  does  well  in  drawing 
attention  to  this  beautiful  flower,  quite  the  gem  of 
the  Evening  Primroses.  I  am  glad,  however,  to 
be  able  to  assure  him  that  its  merits  are  not  so 
generally  disregarded  as  he  seems  to  fear,  anil  that 
it  is  present  in  most  rock  gardens  in  this  neighbour- 
hood (Kingswear).  It  is  perhaps  seen  at  its  best 
wlien  growing  on  a  somcM'liat  elevated  ledge,  where 
the  cupped,  white  flowers  are  brought  near  the 
level  of  the  eye.  It  is  easily  propagated,  slips  from 
old  plants  rooting  readily  in  sandy  peat.  It  grows 
well  in  sandy  loam,  and  increases  rapidly  by  under- 
ground suckers,  forming,  if  not  disturbed,  a  mass 
several  square  feet  in  extent  in  a  couple  of  years  or 
so.  The  individual  flowers  are  often  .")  inches  in 
diameter,  and  emit  a  delicious  Magnolia-like 
fragrance  which  fills  the  surrounding  air  in  the 
twilight  hours.  S.  W.  F. 


LAYING  OUT  GROUND  BY   RIVER 
SIDE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  (Urdex."] 
Sir, — In  the  coming   autumn  I    hope   to   lay   out 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of   ground  close  to  the 
river  side  (Thames).     I  propose  to  have  two  ponds 
for  coloured   Nymphieas,   and  to  plant  the  water 
side     with      Iris     (orientalis,      Monspur,      aurea, 
sibirica,      and      Ka'Uipferi     varieties),     Gunnera, 
Hemeroeallis,  flowering  Rush,  and  other  moisture- 
loving  plants.;    but  am  very  anxious  not  to  have 
it  all  "  water  garden." 

My  chief  difficulty  hes  in  the  fact  that  the 
ground  in  question  being  very  low  is  liable  to  be 
flooded,  the  winter  seldom  passing  without  its 
being  totally  submerged  for  a  week  or  longer.  The 
ground  being  part  of  a  meadow,  is  quite  devoid  of 
shade,  and  though  I  hope  to  plant  a  considerable 
number  of  trees  it  is  obvicms  that  it  will  be  some 
years  before  they  can  Ijenefit  the  flowers.  Thus  the 
garden  will  be  exposed  to  intense  lieat  during  the 
summer  and  prolonged  damp  and  discomfort  in  the 
winter.  Will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  have  success- 
ful beds  and  borders  of  hardy  perennials  in  such  a 
situation '! 

I  have  jilenty  of  good  loam  close  at  band,  and 
intend  raising  the  ground  as  nnich  as  possible  so 
that  the  unfoitunate  occupants  may  keep  their 
heads  above  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  A  small  Rose  garden  planted  last  autumn 
in  a  similar  situation  has  succeeded  admirably, 
though  submerged  the  greater  part  of  February, 
but  it  is  in  a  more  sheltered  position,  only  receiving 
full  sunshine  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  I 
am  most  anxious  to  avoiil  the  usual  bedding-out 
arrangement  of  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias  so 
frequently  seen  along  the  river  bank.  It  does  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  many  gardeners  to  punt  about  over 
the  top  of  the  nuichdovcd  spot  during  the  winter 
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months,  buc  siiould  any  of  your  readers  have  had 
this  experience  I  should  be  most  grateful  for  any 
ad\ice  or  suggestions  as  to  the  flowers  most  liklej' 
to  succeed.  C.  C.  B. 


CARNATIONS  DYING  OFF. 
[To  THE  Editok  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  am  much  interested  in  the  correspondence 
of  Carnation  growers  in  recent  numbers  of  The 
(tARDE.x,  and  as  one  who  has  more  than  a  thousand 
plants  of  the  difi'erent  varieties  for  border  work, 
cutting,  &c.,  to  cultivate  each  year,  and  to  which 
we  give  somewhat  special  attention  in  the  way  of 
preparing  the  ground  for  them,  I  have  some 
opportunities  of  observing  their  behaviour,  and  I 
should  like  to  give  my  theory  and  reasons  for 
Carnations  failing  so  universally. 

I  think  all  your  correspondents  impute  failure  to 
the  soil  and  insects.  I  beg  to  differ  from  that 
theory  entirely.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  predominating  cause  of  failure  is  atmospherical 
rather  than  the  quality  of  either  soil  or  manure, 
and  the  mischief  is  done  in  the  winter  by  the 
alternating  frosts  and  thaws,  which  tell  mostly  on 
plants  with  constitutional  weakness.  The  way 
mo.st  of  my  plants  which  have  "gone  off"  have 
been  aftected  has  been  by  the  pith  of  the  stems 
having  been  killed,  much  in  the  way  that  the  more 
tender  varieties  of  Broccoli  plants  are  killed  in  the 
winter  by  the  bursting  of  the  stems  by  the  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  pith  in  them  ;  some  are  killed 
outright,  and  some  linger  and  collapse  when 
growth  should  be  starting  away  in  early  summer. 

I  would  combat  the  theory  also  that  wireworm  is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  plants  dying  awa}-  ;  though 
often  found  in  the  stems,  I  would  rather  say  that 
the  freezing  in  the  winter  opens  the  door  to  them, 
when  of  course  they  help  on  the  destruction. 

Your  correspondent  Robert  Elliot  says  that  he 
finds  the  leather-coated  grub  eats  into  the  stems 
just  underneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  is 
the  place  where  the  frost  opens  the  door  to  them, 
between  wind  and  water  as  it  were. 

Your  other  correspondent  (Aubrey  Spurling) 
corroborates  my  theory,  ]  think,  as  to  the  killing 
of  the  stems  by  frost.  The  band  of  dry  rot  he 
speaks  of  is  exactly  mj-  experience,  the  heart  of  the 
plant  is  killed  but  the  bark  of  the  stem  sustains  it 
alive  and  makes  it  somewhat  deceiving  as  to  the 
direct  cause  of  injury.  Georc;e  H.  Ackroyd. 

Howick  Gardeii-i,  Xorlhumhtiiand. 


FINK  MADONNA  LILIES. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  am  amused  to  see  the  enquiry  about  the 
dyed  Madonna  Lilies  in  3'our  issue  of  the  "ilst  ult., 
signed  "  K.  L.  I)."  It  is  an  old  trick  here  ;  they 
do  tliem  a  pale  blue  also.  The  Lilies  are  placed  in 
a  tumbler  of  water  with  some  aniline  dye  over 
night,  and  the  stalks  suck  it  up  and  so  colours 
them.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  them  I  was 
taken  in  ni3'self,  and  marched  off  with  a  specimen 
to  ask  one  of  the  nurserymen  what  it  was,  and  my 
friends  the  flower  sellers  were  delighted  at  having 
got  a  rise  out  of  me.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Irises 
at  Rome  alluded  to  can  have  been  manipulated, 
and  have  never  seen  them,  but  the  Italians  are 
clever  at  most  dodges.  I  cannot  understand  the 
numerous  complaints  I  see  about  failures  of  Lilium 
candidum.  Ours  are  no  trouble,  only  the\'  must  be 
taken  up  and  divided  about  once  in  three  years. 
They  die  down  after  flowering  and  remain  dormant 
till  September,  and  then  they  start  again  into 
growth.  G.  G. 

FlorcHce. 


NEVIUSIA  ALABAMENSIS. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
■Sir, — A  note  on  this  little-known  plant  from  an 
American  correspondent  appears  on  page  91.  It 
maj'  interest  him  and  others  to  know  that  it  has 
been  growing  for  some  years  in  a  certain  South 
Devon  garden,  where  numerous  rare  plants  have 
found  a  congenial  home.  It  is,  .as  Mr.  Dandridge 
writes,  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  a  pretty  object  when 
in  flower  ;  but  I  should  hesitate  to  echo  the  some- 
what extravagant  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 


writer  of  the  note  in  question,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  our  flowering  shrubs  possess  higher 
decorative  qualities.  F. 

L'ALLISTEMON  SALIGNUS. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  (!.\rden."] 
Sir,  —  On  page  62  "T."  writes  of  this  plant  as 
bearing  scarlet  flowers,  and  mentions  it  as  a  s\'nonym 
of  Metrosideros  floribunda.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  assumption  is  incorrect,  and  that 
the  flowers  of  Callistenion  salignus  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  tint.  This  subject  is  not  uncommon  as  an 
open  air  plant  in  some  of  the  best  gardens  of  the 
south-west,  and  I  lateU  saw  a  fine  shrubby  speci- 
men, .some  1.1  feet  in  height,  loaded  witli  lilossom. 
Of  the  scarlet-flowered  Bottle-brush  trees,  Metro- 
sideros robusta  is  the  most  generally  grown,  and 
this  has  been  blooming  well  in  not  a  few  gardens 
during  the  present  season.  Callistenion  speciosus, 
a  scarlet-flowered  species,  is  s3"nonymous  with 
Metrosideros  speciosa. 
South  Dei-oti.  S.  W.  F. 


A    NOTE    FROM    CRANBROOK. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  am  told  that  M.  Latour  Marliac  recommends 
the  common  water  tortoise  to  keep  down  snails, 
but  fears  it  would  not  be  hardy  in  England.  I 
have  had  four,  however,  in  a  pond  here  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  last  winter  was  a  very  trying  one. 
Frost  killed  old  plants  of  Calla  which  had  been  out 
some  years  in  more  than  a  foot  of  water.  Curiously, 
two  plants  of  Calla,  Little  Gem,  in  much  shallower 
water  were  uninjured,  and  have  flowered. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  cut  oft'  the  flower 
from  one  of  the  Phyllostaehys  at  Kew,  if  not  too 
tall,  and  see  whether  it  would  turn  the  plant 
to  growth  and  save  its  life.  Medway. 

The  (iraniji ,  Beiieiiden,  Cranbrook: 

PAULOWNIA  niPERIALIS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Hemsley  that 
this  beautiful  deciduous  tree  is  worth}-  of  a  place 
in  a  sheltered  garden.  Apart  from  its  conspicuous 
spikes  of  (4esnera-like  lilac-blue  flowers,  which  it 
bears  in  great  profusion  in  favourable  seasons,  its 
bright  Catalpa-like  foliage  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  deeper  hues  of  the  Conifer*  and 
deciduous  trees  in  the  ornamental  grounds.  The 
finest  specimen  I  have  seen  is  in  the  gardens  of  Major 
Domvile,  J. P.,  Loughlinstown,  County  Dublin, 
where  it  flowers  nearly  every  year.  Its  measure- 
ments are  ; — Height,  3.5  feet ;  girth  of  trunk  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  7  feet  ;  radius  from  trunk 
to  extremity  of  lower  branches,  20  feet.  I  believe 
still  larger  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  grounds 
of  Avanagashel  House,  near  Glengariff,  Count}' 
Cork,  and  at  Elva  He  use,  Ballinakill,  County 
Waterfoid.  The  County  Cork  tree  is  said  to  rarely 
miss  carrying  its  annual  wealth  of  beautiful  flower.s. 
Dithtiu.  T.  Shaw. 

STRAWBERRY  BLACK  PRINCE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  am  very  pleased  to  read  Mr.  ^Valter  Smyth's 
note  on  the  above  Strawberry,  and  to  find  he  lias  a 
favourable  opinion  of  it.  Like  some  more  old  but 
useful  Strawberries,  it  has  been  elbowed  almost  out 
of  cultivation  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  for  very  early 
forcing,  it  has  few  e(iuals.  Sir.  Douglas  used  to 
grow  it  at  Loxford  Hall  a  good  many  years  ago, 
and  considered  it  valuable  for  the  earliest  supplies. 
It  has  a  very  hardy  constitution,  crops  freely,  and 
the  flavour  is  rich  and  refreshing.  Some  complain 
of  its  rather  small  size  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  strong, 
and  assisted  with  liquid  manuie,  the  fruit  will 
swell  to  a  good  size.  As  Mr.  Smyth  remarks,  it 
makesa  nice  coloured  and  verysweet  preserve.  Being 
of  a  dwarf,  small  habit  of  growth,  it  ma}-  be  planted 
close  together.  I  am  of  opinion  that  grown  in 
4A-inch  pots,  and  forced  earl\',  it  would  be  a  valualile 
Strawberry  for  market.  By  placing  the  plant  in 
heat  in  Xovember  ripe  fruit  would  be  forthcoming 
in  February.  .1.  Ck.vwfdkd. 


A      ROOF     GARDEN      IN 
BISHOPSGATE. 

It  niaj'  interest  some  of  \'our  readers  to  know 
that  at  the  undermentioned  address  is  to  be 
seen  a  garden  on  the  roof,  not  a  mere  show 
of  pots  and  boxes,  but  a  veritable  garden.  Here 
ma_\-  be  seen  Sycamore  trees  20  feet  high. 
Limes  .S  feet  to  10  feet,  also  Ash.  The  whole 
of  the  garden  is  fenced  in  with  wire  to  keep  out 
the  enemy-  (cats).  All  round  the  wirework  Vir- 
ginian Creeper  is  trained,  and  on  the  parapets,  in 
tubs  and  boxes,  evergreens,  thus  forming  a  good 
green  background.  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  (reraniums. 
Stocks,  Calliopsis,  Pansies,  Marigolds,  and  Margue- 
rites all  grow  here,  but  the  big  show  is  made  by  the 
Petunias,  which  would  do  credit  to  any  suburban 
garden.  .Scarlet  Runners  and  Canary  Creep.-r  are 
trained  over  an  archway  formed  of  Ijrown  \Yillow- 
rods,  and  look  exceedingly  well.  In  the  centre  is  a 
fountain  and  pond,  with  fishes,  and  a  spray  rising 
to  10  feet,  and  these  make  this  garden  on  the  roof 
a  charming  spot.  The  back  windows  of  the 
surrounding  houses  afford  the  residents  a  good 
view  of  Pelham  Park,  as  they  call  it.  The 
delight  of  the  children  of  this  poor  neighbourhood 
is  worth  witnessing,  sitting  at  the  windows 
watching  the  boys  and  superintendent  of  the  Home 
watering  and  attending  to  the  garden.  An  aviary 
has  just  been  started,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  in 
course  of  time  "  fill  the  air  with  music  sweet."  At 
present  the  only  birds  known  to  this  neighbourhood 
are  the  sparrows  ;  the\'  delight  in  damaging  the 
young  plants.  This  is  the  third  year  of  gardening 
un  the  roof,  and  some  considerable  labour  and  care 
have  been  given,  with  the  result  stated. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Home  (Mr.  W. 
Pindard)  will  be  pleased  to  show  any  visitor  round 
between  0  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Home  for  Workinij  Boi^t,  Ptlham  }Io>i-<r, 

■  111,  Spital  Square,  fiiihnpiii'ile. 


ORCHIDS. 


VAN  DA    TERES. 

THE  gf)ld  medal  group  of  A'anda  teres 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  May  8 
gives  another  illustration,  if  such  is 
wanting,  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bility in  overcoming  ditlieulties  in  the 
successful  flowering  of  what  i.s  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  shy-fioweriiig  Orchid.  The 
greater  credit  is  due  to  Jlr.  Reynolds  from  the 
fact  that  (JunnersVitiry  is  situated  well  within 
the  area  that  is  afl'ected  by  London  fog  and  dull, 
smoke-hnleii  atmospheric  surroundings  for  the 
greater  ]jart  of  the  year.  We  have  heard  so  much 
of  late  of  the  unsuitable  conditions  of  Chiswick, 
which  is  only  a  short  distance  from  here,  but 
those  of  us  w-ho  attend  the  summer  and  autumn 
shows  are  well  acquainted  with  what  is  pro- 
duced in  other  departments  in  the  same  estaV)- 
lishment,  and  surely  after  these  considerations 
Chiswick  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  played  out 
for  all  horticultural  purposes.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  point  out  that  the  first  plant  of 
Vanda  teres  which  flowered  in  England  bloomed 
in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  garden  at 
Syon  Hou.se  in  183fi,  which  estate  i.s  near 
Gunnersbury.  It  is  still  cultivated  successfully 
at  Syon,  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  original 
stock  imported  in  1829.  The  plants  then  intro- 
duced were  collected  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  Sylhet. 
This  species  is  plentifully  distriliuted  over 
North-east  India  and  Uyiper  Burinah.  There 
is  some  variation  among  them,  and  some 
geograjihical  forms  flower  much  more  freely 
than  others. 

In  Londcni  we  have  successfully  flowered 
plants  annually  of  one  [larticular  section,  while 
others  grown  iuterwciven  and  under  exactly 
similar  conditions  fail  to  produce  flowers  so 
freely.     There  are  several  methods  of  culture 
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under  which  this  species  may  be  successfully 
grown.  It  is  not  every  establishTiient  that  can 
afford  room  to  devote  entirely  to  their  culture, 
as  is  the  case  at  Gunnorsbury,  Tring  Park,  and 
a  few  other  prominent  places.  Under  such 
conditions  they  are  not  so  difHcult  to  manage, 
as  the  plants  may  then  be  afforded  the  maximum 
amount  of  strong  light,  and  other  necessary 
conditions  be  afforded.  It  is  to  those  whose 
space  is  more  limited  that  I  would  give  a  word 
of  encouragement.  I  know  of  one  collection 
in  which  this  s))ecies  is  successfully  done — Mr. 
H.  Little's  at  Twickenham.  Hei'e  a  jilace  is 
set  apart  for  them  at  one  end  of  the  Cattleya 
house,  and  the  plants  are  jilanted  out  a  few 
inches  apart  in  a  mixture  of  broken  crock.s  and 
moss,  the  surface  being  covered  with  living 
sphagnum  moss.  A  stick  is  attached  to  each 
to  secure  it  in  position.  The  plants  are  cut 
down  and  rejilanted  immediately  after  flower- 
ing. The  roof-blind  is  dispensed  with  over  the 
yiortion  of  the  house  occupied  by  V.  teres  and 
the  allied  species,  V.  hookeriana  and  the  hybrid 
between  these  species,  V.  Agnes  .Toa(|uim.  The 
jilants,  therefore,  enjoy  the  full  lienetit  of  the 
sun's  rays  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  day. 
They  are  also  freely  .syringed  and  kept  in  a 
i  very  humid  condition  during  the  growing 
season.  During  the  rooting  period  and  the 
winter  months  they  are  ke))t  in  a  dry  state 
until  the  tlower-spikes  begin  to  make  their 
ap])earance,  when  more  liberal  conditions  are 
afforded.  This  system  I  have  followed  by 
placing  the  plants  in  a  box  at  the  sunny  end 
of  one  of  our  houses  with  satisfactory  results, 
and  there  are  many  others  who  might  cultivate 
Y.  teres  at  the  sunny  end  or  on  the  front  stages 
of  a  stove  where  foliage  plants  are  cultivated. 
The  flowers  are  always  useful  and  appreciated. 

H.  J.  C. 
[We  may  point  out  that  the  Chiswick  Gar- 
dens and  those  of  Gunnersbury  are,  although 
near  to  each  otlier,  placed  in  a  vastly  different 
neighbourhood.  Gunnersbury  is  on  a  hill 
surrounded  with  fields,  and  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  in  a  valley  with  houses  and  factories 
almost  encircling  them. — Eds.] 


"IN    A    SMALL    VTAY." 

Notes   fi;om  an    (  )bloni:;  Gakden. — XII. 

All  things,  even  Water  Lilies,  come  to  him 
who  waits,  but  they  are  by  no  means  always  a 
sufficient  recomiiense  in  themselves  for  the 
time  and  trouble  expended  in  waiting  up  to 
date.  This  is  a  gratuitous  grumble,  merely 
induced  by  the  present  heat,  which  acidifies 
pen  and  ink  as  it  sours  cream,  for  I  have  no 
cause  to  comjilain  of  my  Nymphieas  ;  they  are 
all  I  hoped  or  expected.  Laydekeri  rosea  is  a 
sweet  little  flower,  a  white  Water  Lily  in 
miniature  as  to  shape  but  a  little  more  cupped, 
and  with  rather  more  pointed  petals  ;  it  is 
2  inches  across,  of  a  really  pretty  pink,  which 
becomes  deeper  as  the  blossom  ages,  and  with 
a  delicious  crowd  of  yellow  stamens  at  its 
heart.  Its  little  yellow  companion  is  a  repro- 
iluction,a  shade  smaller  in  cream  and  yellow, 
and  opinions  are  divided  as  to  which  takes  the 
pas  for  l)eauty.  On  the  whole,  1  would  give  it 
to  the  jiink  for  rarity,  seeing  that  it  cost  more 
than  double  the  price  of  the  other.  Each  will 
have  five  or  six  blossoms  at  least,  and  the 
heart-.shaped  leaves,  which  are  bronze-tinted  in 
Helveola's  case  and  green  in  that  of  Laydekeri, 
are  very  fascinating.  They  are  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  preparing  and  sinking  the  tubs  and 
the  splashy  jofi  of  planting.  We  run  fresh 
water  through  every  day  or  two  by  means  of  a 
hose  and  1  foot  of  lead  piping  connecting  the 
two  tuVis,  witli  another  bit  to  carry  the  waste 


into  a  drain,  and  I  have  some  small  gold  fish 
in  either  barrel,  which  so  far  have  done  no 
harm  and  look  pretty.  The  Lilies,  like  certain 
Oxalise-s,  O.  lobata  in  particular,  require  plenty 
of  sleep,  and  might  form  part  of  floral  clocks 
for  the  regularity  with  which  they  retire  to 
rest  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
while  thc>'  are  not  enamoured  of  the  virtue  of 
early  rising. 

Having  chronicled  a  success  in  the  Nym- 
phieas,  let  me  now  record  several  disappoint- 
ments. The  first  is  not  the  least  disagreeable 
because  it  is  my  own  fault.  I  put  out  a  nice 
box  of  Nemesia  strumosa  Siittoni  too  far  apart, 
and  the  jilants  have  grown  but  little  and  are 
quite  a  failure.  A  friend  who  professes  com- 
plete success  (I  have  not  tested  the  assertion 
by  a  visit)  says  she  turned  hers  out  of  pots  in 
clumps,  and  that  they  grow  much  better  so  ; 
this  plan  I  will  try  another  year,  for  the 
colouring  of  this  annual  is  very  striking,  though 
the  individual  blossoms,  rather  like  tiny  wider 
open  Pentstemons,  are  somewhat  insignificant. 

Annoyance  No.  2  was  prepared  for  me  by 
the  new-fangled  E.schscholtzias,  pink  and 
double  white,  which  I  grew  in  place  of  the 
gi-and  old  Mandarin.  The  double  white  came 
ui)  faint  [irimrose  colour,  and  about  one  in  ten 
has  a  few  extra  petals  ;  the  blooms  of  l.)Oth 
varieties  are  a  great  deal  smaller  than  our  old 
"  Nightcap "  friend.  The  seed  came  from 
abroad,  and,  it  may  be,  is  not  good,  though  it 
certainly  was  not  cheap.  Then  nearly  all  my 
Viola  cornuta  came  yellow,  and  not  horned, 
but  with  little  ugly  flowers  like  wild  Pansies, 
and  only  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  the  nice  healthy 
clumps  have  those  pretty  little  hovering- 
butterfly  horned  blooms  of  Iilue  and  white  that 
I  wanted.  Then  my  Alstrcemerias  have  nearly 
all  turned  out  to  be  of  the  pinky  apricot  hue, 
speckled  with  brown  and  orange,  which  is  very 
pretty  but  not  nearly  so  glorious  as  the  yellow 
brown  spotted  A.  aurantiaca,  which  I  ordered 
in  e(pial  (piantities.  Some  of  the  bulbs  came 
from  Holland  and  some  from  a  local  source,  so 
I  sup|)ose  the  pinky  one  is  easier  to  raise. 
But  all  sorrow  was  forgotten  when  some  long, 
ta])eriiig,  ridged  green  buds  began  to  open 
among  the  Azalea  bushes,  and  after  a  few  days' 
eager  anticijiation  a  lordly  clump  of  Liliuin 
Browni  aiijieared  in  the  full  sweetness  of  their 
splendid  trunqiets,  the  thick  petals  so  snowy 
white  within,  and  having  such  a  delicate  fresh 
.scent.  The  Lilium  croceum  have  done  well, 
too,  and  one  spike  had  twenty-eight  fine  blooms 
on  it.  The  Tiger  Lilies  (splendens)  intend  to 
reward  me,  I  think,  but,  alas  !  the  pardalinums 
seem  all  blind.  I  suppose  I  may  expect  such  a 
result  the  first  year.  Erigeron  speciosus 
superbus  is  the  showiest  thing  in  the  garden 
just  now.  It  blossoms,  like  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  in  a  perfect  flurry  of  joy  at  its  own  gay 
lilac,  yellow-centred  beauty,  and  its  slim  stalks, 
big  flowers,  and  feathery  petals  combine  into  a 
thing  of  supreme  grace.  It  is  as  useful  as  it  is 
ornamental,  for  a  better  lasting  flower  for 
cutting  hardly  exists,  and  it  has  such  a  long 
season  of  bloom,  if  relieved  of  its  fading 
flowers.  It  certainly  de-serves  a  place  under 
the  heading  A  1. 

Anthemis  tinctoria— a  good  form  which  is 
not  universal— is  close  by,  and  very  gay,  too, 
about  half  the  height  of  the  Stenactis 
(Erigeron),  and  contrasting  boldly  with  it. 
These  yellow,  Daisy-like  flowers  last  well  too, 
though  they  are  a  trifle  stifl',  and  the  ferny 
foliage  is  useful.  U^nothera  Youngi  is  very 
attractive  with  its  myriad  little  clear  yellow, 
red-stemmed  flowers,  and  it  is  a  tidy  )ilant, 
doing  its  seeding  neatly,  which  commendation 
cannot  possibly  be  extended  to  the  C'anterluiry 
Bells  hard  by,  whose  obtrusive  brown  cast-ott's 


give  me  several  minutes'  work  of  removal  daily. 
I  have  come  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  I 
must  do  without  Carnations.  They  have 
exhausted  every  excuse  for  dying,  and  finally 
proceeded  to  depart  without  any  attempt  at 
excuse,  and  I  have  only  two  large  veterans  left 
out  of  two  or  three  dozen  younger  plants. 
Here  they  exist  through  the  winter  sullenly 
enough,  and  go  ofl'  when  the  dry  heat  comes. 
But  the  old  Crimson  Clove  lives  and  flourishes, 
and  one  or  two  out  of  ten  varieties  of  Pinks 
planted  do  well,  so  the  known  vagaries  of  the 
family  are  again  exemplified. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  ever-recurring 
struggle  with  the  water  companies,  who,  after 
their  usual  engaging  manner,  have  flrst 
accepted  extra  payment  for  a  hose  and  then 
desire  us  not  to  use  it,  and,  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  day,  efiectually  prevent  our  doing 
so  by  cutting  ofl'  the  water.  When  I  reflect 
how  it  rained  in  the  spring,  and,  indeed,  until 
unite  recently  ;  how  in  every  mouth  the  state- 
ment was  found  "  Well,  we  shall  not  be  short 
of  water  fhis  summer,  at  any  rate  ;  "  and  how 
we  cheered  ourselves  under  the  cold  grey  .skies 
with  the  pleasing  pro.spect  of  eventually  getting 
our  money's  worth  and  peace  withal  ;  the 
exhortations  of  the  water  man,  bent  on  our  only 
using  a  tap  which  entails  an  extra  100  feet  of 
liijie,  and  (irovides  no  pressure  to  speak  of,  and 
will  not  reach  the  end  of  the  garden  at  all,  are 
seed  thrown  upon  very  unpropitious  soil. 

M.  L.  \V. 


BOOKS. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  Messrs. 
Newnes,  Limited,  Southampton  Street,  Strand  : — 
Strand  Maijaziiif:. — The  August  number  of  this 
now  well  established  magazine  is  excellent  in 
every  way.  In  the  Sunday  Strand  a  high  and 
reverent  tone  is  carefully  preserved  througliout. 
Ian  Maclaren  continues  his  "Life  of  Christ." 
Wide  World  Magazine,  also  for  August,  contains 
many  interesting  articles.  The  YeUoi"  Peril  or 
Cliiiia  of  To-day. — The  second  part  of  tliis  is  bright 
and  interesting.  Those  who  want  to  know  some- 
thing of  Chinese  life  should  possess  it. 


ROSE     MULTIFLORA     SIMPLEX. 

For  growing  in  a  mass  or  up  a  pillar  or  over  an 
arch  this  handsome  single-flowered  while  variety  is 
more  worthy  of  attention  than  it  at  present  receives. 
Individualh'  the  blooms  are  small,  the  five  petals 
with  which  each  is  furnished  being  set  off  distinctly 
by  the  deep  yellow  anthers,  which  increase  its 
beauty  .so  much. — K.  M. 


SOCIETIES. 


MIDLAND    COUNTIES    CARNATION    SOCIETY. 

The  CarnatioTi  id  all  its  types  was  seen  to  great  advantiige 
at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  on  August  1  and  2. 
The  ghiss  roof  show-house  lends  itself  admirably  for  the 
purposes  of  a  show  ;  overhead  a  light  awning  Iireaks  the 
finreof  the  fierce  sunshine;  theti  the  delightful  HougainvilUca 
glabra,  the  white  and  red  Lapagerias,  and  the  variegated 
(.'i)bii'a  scandens  droop  gracefully  overhead,  the  former  in 
rich  festiinns  of  mauve-coloured  bracts,  and  at  the  sides 
L'k''„'atit  Fmhsias  and  the  foliage  of  Camellias  form  capital 
biiikgi'niiinis  to  the  flowers.  The  latter  are  not  here,  as  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  dwarfed  out  of  all  proportion 
by  the  dimensions  of  the  building.  Mr.  Latham  supplies 
a  claret-coloured  drapery  with  which  to  largely  cover  the 
surface  and  all  the  fronts  of  the  tables,  and  this  colour 
appeared  to  go  better  with  the  Carnation  blooms  than  the 
traditional  green  baize.  The  weather  was  showery  at  times, 
but  cool  throughout,  and  the  remarkably  fine  blooms  whicli 
were  staged  kept  fresh  and  vivid  until  the  close  of  the 
second  day.  The  entries  were  unusually  numerous,  and  the 
competition  very  keen  generally.  Sweet  Peas  were  largely 
shown  and  in  very  fine  cliaracter;  there  were  fioral 
decorations  with  Carnations  and  Sweet  Peas;  as  in  the  way 
of  miscfllanenus  exhibits  bold  and  striking  bunches  of  hardy 
flowers.  MiiK-vb  ('.egmiias,  Ac.  The  cultivators  of  Carnatitms 
alnmt  Kiiniiiighani,  and  especially  the  amateurs,  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  grand  blooms  they  produce  ipiite 
within  the  range  of  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  town.  Wi- 
must  accord  to  Mr.  Sydenham  our  hearty  cungratulatit-ms 
upon  the  success  of  the  sh^w . 
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Se/f  Carnat ions. ^These  were  given  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  schedule  of  prizes,  and  they  were  a  very  attractive 
feature.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones.  Handsworth,  and  wht>  resides 
within  three  miles  or  so  of  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  won  the 
fli-st  prize  with  twelve  blooms.  They  consisted  of  <.'eeilia,  a 
large  yellow  self,  unusually  deep  in  colour;  Mrs.  Eric 
Hamhro,  white ;  Barras,  scarlet ;  Britannia,  yellow  ;  Mrs. 
McRae,  soft  scarlet;  Enchantress,  salmon;  Much  the 
Miller,  wliite  ;  Boreas,  dark  maroon,  very  fine  ;  Her  Grace, 
blush;  Benbow,  soft  apricot,  very  fine;  Lady  Hindlip, 
scarlet;  and  the  Briton.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  Birmingham, 
came  second.  He  had  in  fine  character:  Agnes  Sorel, 
crimson  ;  Benbow,  dark  purple  :  Queen  of  Scots,  pink ; 
Diana,  yellow  ;  Seagull,  blush  ;  Boreas  and  Roseleigh  Gem, 
rosy  heliotrope,  a  novel  and  distinct  tint  of  colour.  Mr.  A. 
Chatwin,  also  of  Birmingham,  was  third.  Eight  stands  of 
twelve  blooms  formed  a  very  tine  feature.  There  were 
eighteen  entries  of  six  selfs,  which  goes  to  show  how 
popular  they  are.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  Selley  Park. 
Birmingham,  was  first,  with  very  fine  blooms  of 
Enchantress,  Her  Grace,  Seagull,  Germania  (yet  unbeaten 
as  a  refined  yellow  self),  Benbow,  and  Boreas.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Kemp,  Edgbaston,  was  second ;  he  had  Germania  in  good 
form  also.  The  Briton  and  tlie  remaining  varieties  have  been 
already  named.  Mr.  W.  Bellamy.  Pinkridge,  Stafford,  was 
third. 

Ycllofv  Grimnd  Picutees.-'Thase  were  also  very  tine  indeed, 
and  here  again  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  was  first,  having  Badminton, 
Lady  Bristol,  Onda,  Wanderer,  Empress  Eugenie,  Heather 
Bell,  Duke  of  Albany,  Mohican,  Mrs.  Tremayne,  with  its 
brilliant  red  edge,  Hygeriu,  Hesperia,  and  Stanley  Wrightson  ; 
all  these  are  true  Picotees,  having  the  colour  moie  or  less 
distributed  on  the  petal  edges.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co., 
Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  were  second  ;  they  had  very  fine 
blooms  of  Miss  Violet,  May  Queen,  Mrs.  Herbert,  and 
Dervish,  dittering  from  the  foregoing.  Mr.  A.  Chatwin  was 
third.  The  yellow  gromni  Pieties  now  form  a  distinct  class, 
and  in  order  that  the  exhibition  of  tliem  may  be  as  uniform 
as  possible,  a  list  of  aliout  fifty  has  been  drawn  up  and 
published  in  the  schedule  of  prizes  of  the  National  Carnation 
Society  and  also  of  the  Midland  Carnation  Society,  and  only 
the  varieties  appearing  in  this  list  can  be  shown  in  the 
classes  for  yellow  ground  Picotees.  A  list  of  about  forty 
varieties  of  yellow  ground  has  also  lieen  drawn  up,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  same  variety  cannot  be  shown  as  a  yellow 
ground  Picotee  and  a  yellow  fancy  as  heretofore.  Clearly 
ascertained  lines  of  demarcation  therefore  now  divide  the 
two  sections  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Faiiffi  Carnations.  —  This  section  may  be  regarded  as 
including  anything  of  a  high  order  of  merit  which  cannot  be 
included  in  the  white  ground  bizarres  and  flaked  Carnations 
and  Picotees  and  yellow  ground  Picotees.  H  is  a  large 
section,  containing  many  Howers  of  great  merit  and  of  very 
varied  ■:;haracters,  and  so  a  class  for  twelve  fancy  Carnations 
exhibit  considerable  diversity.  The  best  twelve  came  from 
Mr.  A.  \V.  Jones,  and  they  were  superbly  finished  blooms, 
consisting  of  Queen  Bess,  V'liltaire,  Aglaia,  Eldoiadn,  The 
Gift,  Brodrick,  Perseus,  Monarch,  Galilee,  Czarina,  Heroine, 
and  Guinivere.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  took  the  seeodd 
prize  ;  they  had  very  fine  blooms  of  Swallow,  \'oltaire.  The 
Gift,  Emperor,  Perseus,  Faust,  and  Thirlstane  as  the  finest. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handswortli,  Bhraingham,  was  third. 
There  were  fourteen  stands  of  six  fancies,  antl  here  Mr.  C. 
W.  Kemp,  Edgbaston,  having  fine  lilm.in'^  of  Perseus. 
Voltaire,  The  Gift,  Monarcli,  Miss  Maekenzie,  and  Brodrick, 
was  first,  ilr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  wassncond  ;  his  lilooms  were 
Voltaire,  The  Gift,  Hidalgo,  Perseus,  Pagan,  and  Goldylocks. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Harper  was  third.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
flowers  slio\\n  in  the  foregoing  two  classes  represent  the  gems 
of  the  section. 

]\'/ntr  (jnutini  PiVo/('f.s.— Thissection  comprised  some  lovely 
flowers,  the  light  edged  varieties  being  so  soft  and  winsome 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  so  many  of  them  receive 
feminine  names.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  white 
ground  edged  Picotees  are  divided  into  three  main  sections, 
the  red  edged,  the  purjile  edged,  and  the  rose  and  scarlet 
edged  ;  each  of  these  divisions  are  sub-divided  into  heavy 
edge  or  wliite  edge,  and  the  shade  of  colour  or  beading  on 
the  petal  edge,  or  its  width,  governs  the  position  of  the 
variety  in  the  section  to  which  it  belongs.  There  are  some 
varieties  that  might  be  classed  as  medium  edged  flowers,  and 
are  sometimes  so  designated  in  catalogues. 

The  lie.st  twelve  blooms  came  from  that  renowned  grower, 
Mr.  Thomas  Lord,  of  Todmorden.  'Jhere  must  be  sonie- 
thing  in  the  atmospliere  which  imparts  to  the  blooms  such 
purity  in  the  ground  and  such  vividness  on  the  petal  edges. 
Ml',  bold  had  M.  red,  Ganymede,  John  Smith, and  Brunette; 
H.  puiple.  Muriel  and  Mrs.  Gpenshaw ;  L.  purple,  Mrs. 
Gorton  and  Hurry  Kenyon  ;  H.  rose,  Lady  Louisa  and  Little 
Phil  ;  L.  rose.  Favourite  and  Fortrose  ;  with  one  othei-.  Mr. 
R.  C.  Cartwright  came  second ;  he  had  distinct  from  the 
foregoing  L.P.,  Pride  of  Leyton,  H.P.,  Amy  Rolisart,  and 
H.  red,  Isabel  Lakin  ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  thiid.  There 
were  twelve  comjjetitors  with  six  wliite  ground  Picotees. 
and  Mr.  A.  Cliatwin.  Edgliaston,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize,  having  H.  rose,  Mrs.  Heswick  and  Muriel  ;  H.P..  Amy 
Robsart,  Miriam,  and  Polly  iJrazii  ;  L.P.,  Pride  of  Leyton; 
second,  Mr.  T.  W.  Goodfell.'.w,  Walsall  ;  third,  Jlr.  H.  Smith. 

Bizan-i'  and  Flaked  Camaiinntt. — Here,  as  in  all  the 
preceding  classes  for  Pic(itees,  the  white  ground  was  indis- 
jien-sable.  The  two  main  divisions  are  the  bizarres  and 
flakes.  The  bizarres  have  two  colours  disposed  on  the  white 
petals  in  longitudinal  flakes,  and  for  a  flower  to  be  perfect 
tliere  must  be  two  colours  on  every  petal.  Scarlet  tiizarres 
have  vivid  scarlet  and  black  flakes  ;  crimson  bizaries,  crimson 
and  rose  ;  pink  and  purple  biaarres,  pink  and  purple.  The 
best  twelve  Carnations  came  from  Mr.  T.  Lord,  and  com- 
lirised  S.B.s,  Admiral  Curzon,  Rotieit  Honlgrave,  and  Rotiert 
Lord  ;  C.B.'s,  J.  S.  Hedderley,  Master  Fied.  and  .1.  1).  Hestiill ; 
P.P.B.,  Arline  ;  P.F.,  George  Melville  and  Gordon  Lewis  :  K., 
Sportsman  and  John  Wormald  ;  R.F.,  Arline;  second,  ilessrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  their  leading  flowers,  S.B.,  Robert 
Houlgrave  ;  P.F.,  Gordon  Lewis  and  George  Melville  ;  C.B., 
J.  S.  Hedderley,  and  S.F.,  Sportsman.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenliam 
was  third.      With  six  varieties,  Mr.  R.  C  Cartwright  came 


first  with  fine  blooms  of  C.B.,  J.  S.  Hedderley,  S.B.,  Admiral 
Curzon,  P.F.,  Gordon  Lewis.  S.F.,  Guardsman,  P.P.B.,  W. 
Skirving,  and  R.F.,  Rob  Roy.  Messrs.  Sutclifte  and  I'ttley, 
Hehden  Bridge,  took  the  second  prize,  their  leading  blooms 
were  S.B.,  Robert  Houlgrave.  and  C.B.'s,  J.  S.  Hedderley. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  was  placed  third. 

Then  followed  about  a  dozen  classes  for  undressed  and 
border  flowers,  each  bloom  shown  in  a  small  vase  with  a 
sprig  of  foliage  with  it.  These  classes  were  somewhat 
monotonous,  and  were  certainly  not  so  attractive  as  the 
blooms  shown  on  the  ordinary  stands  ;  they  all  had  short 
stems,  and  tlierefore  a  dumpy  appearance.  The  principal 
prize  winners  were  Messrs.  Sydenham,  Cartwright,  Jones, 
Lord,  and  Thurston. 

A  better  feature  was  the  class  for  six  varieties  of  selfs  shown 
in  threes.  Mr.  Cartwright  took  the  first  prize  with  Rose- 
leigh Gem,  Isinglass,  HerGrace,  Cecilia,  Seagull,  and  Nabtib. 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  were  second.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones 
had  the  best  six  yellow  ground  Picotees,  also  in  threes,  they 
were  Mrs.  Tremayne.  Empress  Eugenie,  Hesperia,  Mohican, 
Stanley  Wrightson,  and  May  Queen.  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Co.  were  second  ;  but  they  were  first  with  six  fancies  in 
threes,  and  Mr.  Chatwin  second.  Another  interesting  class 
was  for  three  varieties  of  distinctly  clove-scented  Carnations 
or  Picotees,  and  here  Mr.  Cartwright  came  first  with  Endy- 
mion  self,  Miss  Mackenzie,  yellow  ground  Picotee,  and 
Empress  Eugenie,  fancy  Carnation.  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Co.  were  second  with  three  selfs,  viz.,  Uriah  Pike,  Helmsman, 
and  Endymion. 

Sintjle  lUtJiiins  ( Ca mat iimn).— Of  these  a  very  large  number 
were  staged,  the  judges  selecting  five  in  each  section  for 
prizes.  The  best  were  :  S.B.s.  Robert  Houlgrave  and 
Othello:  C.B.'s,  Master  Fred,  J.  S.  Hedderley.  and  J.  D. 
Hextail  ;  P.P.B.s,  W.  Skirving  and  Sarah  Payne;  S.F.'s, 
Sportsman  and  Guardsman  ;  R.F.s,  Mrs.  T.  Lord.  Merton, 
and  Thalia;  P.F.'s,  Gordon  Lewis  and  George  Melville. 

Picotees. —H.  red  E..  John  Smith  and  Isabel  Lakin  ;  L.  red 
E.,  Mr.  Gorton  and  Thomas  William;  H.P.E.,  Muriel  and 
Mrs.  Openshaw ;  L.P.E.,  Pride  of  Leyton  and  Lavinia; 
H.  scarlet  E..  \\'.  .(olinson  and  Clio  ;  L.  red  E.,  Favourite 
and  Fortrose  ;  V.G.,  Empress  Eugenie  and  Mrs.  Douglas. 

rflnf(7(m/fA'.— Yellow  gnmnd  fancy.  Queen  Bess  and  Golden 
Eagle;  Fancy,  a  sport  from  Monarch  and  Pelagra  ;  white 
self,  Mrs.  Eiic  Hambro  and  Much  the  Miller  ;  blush  selfs. 
Seagull  and  Gentle  .fackie ;  yellow  self,  Germania;  butt" 
seifs,  Benbow  and  Mrs.  Palmer  ;  rose  selfs.  Exile  and  Sadek  ; 
sahnoii  selfs.  Enchantress  and  Endymion  ;  scarlet  selfs. 
Isinglass  and  Mrs.  McRae  ;  dark  crimson  or  maroon  selfs, 
Comet  and  Boreas ;  any  other  dark,  Roseleigh  Gem  and 
Garville  Gem. 

Several  premier  blooms  as  representing  the  best  in  the 
show  in  each  section  were  then  selected  as  follows  :  Bizarre, 
Roliert  Honlgrave  ;  flake  P.F. .  Gordon  Lewis  ;  self,  Benbow  ; 
H.E.  Picotee,  Muriel,  H.P.E.  ;  L.E.  Picotee.  Fortrose,  L. 
rose  E.  ;  Y.G.  Picotee,  Mrs.  Douglas ;  V.G.  Fancy,  tjneen  Bess. 

Table  decorations  in  Carnations  and  in  Sweet  Peas  ;  also 
bouituets.  Sprays  and  button-holes  of  the  former  were 
staged,  but  not  of  striking  excellence. 

I'olketions  of  Sweet  Peas  in  twelve  and  also  in  nine 
bundles  were  remarkably  good.  Mr.  A,  Cryer  had  the  best 
nine  bunches  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hulse  the  best  twelve ;  the 
latter  especially  were  admirably  staged.  Mr.  Cryer  alsti 
had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  flowers. 

In  the  way  of  miscellaneous  exhibits,  Messrs.  W.  F.  Gnnn 
and  Co.,  Hewitt  and  Co.,  and  J.  H.  Wliite  had  representative 
collections  of  hardy  flowers ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  a  very  fine 
lot  of  Begonias  ;  and  Messrs.  Dickson,  Limited,  and  Watson 
had  Carmitions. 

There  was  the  usual  luncheon  to  the  judges  on  the 
grounds,  and  in  the  evening  Jlr.  Sydenham  entertained  a 
large  party  of  the  supporters  of  the  society  to  supper. 


HANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  FETE. 
A  si'KciAL  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  and  those  interested 
in  the  organisation  of  the  horticultural  fete  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  recently,  when  the  Mayor  (Mr.  G.  Ellis)  presided. 
The  repoi't  of  the  finance  committee  having  been  adopted, 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Lady  Angela  Forbes,  who 
opened  the  fete,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress,  the  judges,  and 
others  who  assisted  in  making  the  fete  a  success.  Alderman 
Cooke  presented  details  of  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
fete.  The  income  last  year  was  £*2,5Ci.'i  17s.  7d.  and  the 
expenditure  £1,876  Os.  '1(\.,  leaving  a  profit  of  £029  lis.  .^>d. 
This  year  the  total  receipts  were  £"2,044  48.  2d.  and  the 
expenditure  £1.848  10s.  9d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£800  Ifis.  5d.  There  might  be  a  few  more  accounts  to  come 
in  which  would  not  exceed  £20. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Scientific  Committee,  July  :ii. 
PREf>ENT:    Dr.  M.   T.   Masters  (in  the  chair),  Dr.    Russell, 
Rev,  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

Peaches  diseased. — Mr.  Rogers,  of  Bridge  Hall  Gardens, 
Bury,  sent  samples  attacked  by  the  "Peach  mildew."  The 
Peaches  become  arrested  in  patches,  never  ripening  where 
the  fungus  is  located.  Sprinkling  with  sulphur  is  the  best 
remedy. 

litise^  derailed. —  Mr.  Kelly,  Gardens,  Green  well  Ford. 
Durban,  forwarded  sluiots  split  and  decayed.  The  appear- 
ance suggested  their  being  cracked  by  frost  anil  subsequently 
attacked  by  fungi. 

Xyiiijdiu'a  sunant/iic.—Mi:  Hudson  sent  a  specimen  of 
twin  flowers  united,  of  the  lavender-coloured  Nymphioa 
stellata  from  South  Africa. 

Stuiilriin  /'//(;/f<^7"/rt.— Flowering  sprays  of  this  Crucifer 
were  sent  Ijy  Mr.  Bunyard.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  long 
spreading  filaments  and  yellow  sepals.  It  is  a  native  of 
(California,  and  figured  in  Gray's  Gen.  Fliir  Amer.  hor.,  pi.  iih. 

Fitjs  dmppinfj.—Dv.  Russell  brought  some  Figs  grown 
against  a  wall  at  Ringwood,  Cornwall,  which  turned  yellow, 
became  shrivelled,  and  fell  just  before  ripening.  There  was 
no  fungus,  but  it  was  apparently  due  to  want  of  water  or 
nourishment.  They  were  sent  to  Mr.  Wright  for  examination, 
who  reports  as  follows  :— 


"There  are  several  causes  that  will  attect  Figs  like  the 
examples  just  to  hand— such  as  too  much  or  too  little  watei-, 
not  sutticient  atmospheric  moisture,  and  sudden  checks  in 
the  atmosphere,  also  over-cropping.  Any  (uie  of  these  will 
cause  the  fruit  to  drop  prematurely.  No  fruit  requires  so 
much  care  and  attention  as  the  Fig. ' 

Pears  decayed. ~Dv.  W.  G.  Smith  sent  the  following  report 
on  Pears  received  from  Rev.  H.  W.  Fletcher,  Bicker  Vicarage, 
Boston  :— 

"  The  Pears  received  were  (|uite  dried  up,  and  full  of 
inyeelium.  They  had  assumed  the  muunnified  condition 
which  follows  attacks  by  Monilia  frnctigena,  the  brown  fruit 
rot  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  and  otlier  Rosaceous  fruits. 
Cultures  in  a  moist  chamber  produced  several  forms  of 
fungi,  including  the  form  of  spores  known  as  ilonilia.  There 
were  some  insect  larva^  in  one  of  the  fruits.  Your  corres- 
pondent mentions  that  the  check  began  during  a  south-east 
wind,  and  also  that  the  very  early  sorts  escaped  attack.  In 
view  of  this  it  may  be  safest  to  assume  that  the  crop  received 
a  check  by  this  wind,  and  that  the  fruit  was  thus  rendered 
susceptible  to  attack  by  fungi,  &c.,  the  Monilia  form 
producing  the  mummified  condition  of  the  fruits  received. 
The  earlier  sorts  escaped  because  the  fruit  was  further 
advanced  and  more  resistant.  All  the  diied  fruits  left 
hanging  on  the  tree  should  be  gathered  :ind  burnt. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 

BLACK    CURRANT    iVlITE. 

ON  page  02  of  The  Oakden,  Mr.  .T. 
C.  Tallack  asks  if  the  mite  (Phy- 
toptus  ribis)  which  is  so  injurious 
to  Black  Currant  liiislies,  also 
attacks  Filberts  and  Hazels.  It  is 
very  certain  tiiat  the  buda  of  Nut 
bushes  of  various  kinds  are  attacked  in  a  .similar 
way  to  those  of  Black  Currants  b}'  a  mite 
known  as  Fhytoptus  avellan;c,  which  so  much 
resembles  P.  ribis  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
whether  they  are  really  diS'erent  .species  or  the 
same  ;  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  give  different 
names  to  insects,  &c. ,  which  feed  on  different 
plants,  and  these  mites  are  so  small  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  their  identity.  The  practical 
point  is,  will  the  mites  on  the  Currant  live  on  the 
buds  of  Nut  bushes  and  nee  versa  ?  It  would  be 
interesting  if  someone  who  has  the  opportunity 
would  make  the  experiment.  I  should  not  feel 
inclined  to  plant  Nut  bushes  with  these  swollen 
buds,  as  it  is  difficult  to  free  them  from  these  mites 
even  if  they  are  not  liable  to  infest  Cunant  bushes. 
If  Mr.  Tallack  used  a  stronger  magnif3-ing  glass 
he  should  have  no  difficult3'  in  recognising  the 
mites  between  the  unopened  leaves  in  the  bud  if  it 
be  cut  through  with  a  knife  ;  the  mites  are  long 
and  narrow,  and  move  very  slowly  ;  they  are  quite 
white.  "  (i.  S.  S. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

ilii.  .l.\.MEy  Armitt,  lately  head  gardener  to  Lord  Alassareiie, 
Antrim  C'astle,  has  been  appointed  in  a  similar  capacity  tu 
Colonel  .1.  H.  Poe,  Heywood,  Ballinskill,  (^ueen  s  County. 


TRADE      NOTES. 

Bulbs  fop  the  whole  of  the  London  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces.- Wm.  Cwtimsl]  auri  Son,  oi  ni^li- 
gate,  write;  "We  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have 
Ijeen  favoured  with  the  orders  from  the  First  Conuuissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Works,  Westminster,  and  tlie  London 
County  Council,  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  of  the  bulbs 
required  this  autunni  for  the  London  parks  and  open  spaces, 
including  Hyde  Park,  Regent's  Park,  .St.  .James's  Park, 
Hampton  Court  Gardens,  Battersea  Park,  Bruckwell  Park. 
Bethnal  Creen  Gardens,  Chelsea  Embankment  Gardens, 
Clissold  Park,  Dulwieb  Park,  Finslnny  Park.  Gokler's  Hill, 
Island  Gardens,  Keiiningtfui  Park,  Alaryou  Park,  ileatli 
Gardens,  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields,  ilyatt  s  Fields,  Peckham  Rye 
Park,  Victoria  Park.  Victoi-ia  Embankment.  Leicester 
Square  Gardens,  ]lavenrtct>urt  Park,  Ho^al  \irtoria  Gardens, 
North  Woolwi-h,  Snuthwark  Park,  and  \\  atcrlow  Park." 

Petep  Lrawson  and  Son,  Limited,  the  direc- 
tors have  pleasure  in  stating  that  at  the  cbjse  of  the  finaneial 
year,  June  30  last,  the  company  showed  a  profit  upon  the 
year's  trading  of  £4,"2SH  us.  7d.,  which,  with  the  amount 
brought  forward  from  last  year,  leaves  the  sum  of 
i;5,'2s5  17s.  Id.  to  be  disposed  of ;  and  it  is  reconniiended  for 
the  approval  of  the  shareholdei-s  that  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  lu  per  cent,  per  ainnmi  on  the  paid-uj)  capital,  free  of 
inconte  tax,  be  paid  on  the  1st  .September  next,  thus  absorb- 
ing El,7!iO  ;  that  £2,020  12s.  lid.  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund, 
which  will  then  stand  at  £8,000  ;  and  that  the  balance  of 
£l,.^il5  4s.  lOd.  be  carried  forward  to  next  year's  account. 
The  capital  is  £2.'i,t)00  (with  jiower  to  increase).  The  direc- 
tors of  the  company  are  Messrs.  .T.  S.  Eastes,  .^shford,  Kent : 
Robert  Inch,  Edinburgh  ;  .1.  H.  Lytle,  Belfast  ;  G.  E. 
Sominer,  Edinburgh;  with  Mr.  I).  Syme,  managing  director, 
G.  E.  Sonnner,  assistant  nninager ;  an(l  .1.  F.  R.  Anderson, 
secretary. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ans'weps.— 77i/'  Filiform  intfml  !•> 

makc'VWV-  tiAi;]'I-:N  In-lpful  t.<  <tll  nmh'rs  irliu  tirsin-  assislii itrr. 
no  VKltt'-r  H<h,it  thr  hninrli  i>f  iianimhi'i  iiiini  /.,-,  ami  ivith  that 
tihject.  ivill  make  a  special  /catnrr  nt  f/w  •■  Jiisirri:s  to  Cunr- 
spondents"  column.  All  cwnniiniiical i<<iis  s/nm/if  be  clearly 
and  conchely  wHften  on  one  sn!.-  «/  thr  pufH'i-  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editors  o/The  Uaiiden,  .v,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  huftinens  should  be 
sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  na^ne  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  07i  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— H.  B.  (Almondsbnry,  Glovcestcr- 
shire).-  TliL'Iar^t'-IiL'iHled  Thistle  is  a  local  fonn  of  O.  niacra- 
canthuni  ;  the  shuiIIlt  not  in  a  state  to  identify.— — A.  T. 
Bowles  (Botha lhai'<i/i). —The  Broom  sent  lately  is  a  variety 
of  the  coininon  Jiroom  (Genista  scoparius).  It  is  worth 
pfopaKatinffhecauseofitsmnisnally  tato  I  liooniinp;  season.—  - 
Tur/o/se.— "Blush  Clove"  is  the  only  name  we  have  known 
for  your  Carnation.  It  is  a  "spurt  from  the  old  crimson 
Clove.     At  one  time  it  was  extensively  grown   for  market. 

J.   C.   L.   (East    Farleigh).—W\QVAC\\\rix    alliiduni  ^.  H. 

intyhaeeum. 

GARDEN  DESTROYERS. 
Insects  on  vapious  plants  (K.  J.  Scott).  -Your 
l)lants  certainly  seem  very  mihealthy.  Itut  I  cannot  detect 
any  cause  fur  it.  The  st>il  seems  i^ood  enough,  and  I  searched 
it  carefully  through  with  a  mai^nifyinj;  glass,  hut  could  only 
find  three  livinsj;  creatures  that  certainly  could  not  have  been 
the  culprits.  Tlie  plants,  though  carefully  packed,  had 
become  so  covered  with  the  dry  soil  that  it  was  ditticult  to 
tell  whether  they  had  lieen  attacked  by  any  fungus  or  not, 
hut  I  was  unable  to  trace  any.  I  can  only  imagine  that  they 
must  have  suffered  from  the  weather  in  some  way.  You  say 
you  have  a  tine  exposure  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Perhaps 
a  little  shelter  would  assist  your  plants.  -G.  S.  S. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Dwapf  Kidney  Beansflt.  .V.).     ^\■llils^  NcPlus  Ultra 

i-anks  aniniii:.st  th(  rarllcsi  nn  1 1  !<  n  .r  i.t( 'PJilts,  I  find  it  to  I.>ethe 
first  to  suffer  Ifiuii  attackiiiLj,  spider,  tlie  leaves;  early  turning 
yellow.  Canadian  Wonder,  on  tlie  other  hand,  whilst  not  quite 
so  precocious,  is  relatively  a  far  superior  cropper,  and,  if  the 
pods  be  hard  gathered,  will  continue  to  crop  for  a  long- 
season.  I  have  grave  doubts  whether  we  have  yet  any 
superior  Bean  in  commerce  to  this.  One  of  the  strangest 
looking  Beans  of  this  dwarf  form  is  the  white-seeded  Ever- 
beating.  It  is  dninu  n.-hiarkalily  well  this  .season,  sending 
up  erect  racemes  ni  siuall  \\  liite  flowers  fully  8  inches  above 
the  foliage,  and  fruits  wi.ndt'rfuily.  The  pods  areof  medium 
size,  green,  and  teudei'.  This  variety  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
longest  to  crop,  and  no  doubt  when  better  known  will  be 
widely  grown.  The  new  and  red  speckled  seeded  Progress 
has  done  wonderfully  well  on  sand  at  Reigate,  where  I  saw 
it  recently,  having  made  strong  growth  and  cropping  finely. 
The  Negro  is  very  prolific,  but  pods  are  too  short  and  too 
soon  fill  for  modern  tastes.  A  fine  long  podding  variety  is 
Magnum  Hontim,  and  very  like  it  is  the  white-seeded 
Advancer.  I  have  a  few  very  good  seedling  Beans 
growing,  Imt  they  seem  difticult  to  set  definitely.  No  doulit 
they  will  become  reliable  in  a  few  years.  Crossing  a  dwarf 
Kidney  Bean  with  the  Scarlet  Runner  naturally  led  to  the 
production  of  a  very  variable  progeny.  However,  of  varieties 
well  selected  we  have  plenty,  and  I  think  it  will  be  difficult 
t  >  l)eat  them.  — D. 

Asparagrus  fruiting"  (.T.  A .  I>. ).— That  your  Asparagus 
jilants  now  are  found  in  some  cases  to  frnit  very  abundantly 
is  natural  to  all  Asparagus  lieds.  To  some  extent,  no 
doubt,  the  fruiting  does  militate  against  the  produc- 
tion of  strong  growth,  and  the  stronger  the  present 
season's  plant  or  top  growth  the  stronger  should  be  the 
stems  thrown  up  next  year.  The  present  season's  growth 
really  creates  crowns  for  next  >ear.  If  you  care  to  take  so 
much  trouble  and  you  do  not  want  seed,  you  may  with 
adviintage  remove  many  of  the  berries  or  fruit  now  on  the 
plants.  But  if  you  want  seed  for  next  year's  sowing,  save 
only  from  the  very  strongest  of  the  fruit-bearing  growths,  as 
these  reproduce  strong  plants  from  seed.  You  may,  now 
that  rain  has  fallen,  sprinkle  over  the  beds  thinly  either 
L-ommon  salt  or  nitrate  of  soda,  as  these  are  useful  manures. 

Spinach  fop  the\vintep  (Amateuk).— The  seedsmen 
ofier  what  is  ealled  Piitkly  Spinach  as  the  best  winter 
variety.  Really  tliere  are  round  and  prickly-seeded  forms  of 
the  few  connnon  Spinach  in  commerce.  You  should  olitain 
either  or  both  of  the  Victoria  aiul  Long  Stander,  sowing  the 
seed  to  stand  the  winteron  good  groundfrom  which  Potatoes 
have  been  lifted,  and  in  shallow"  drills  12  inches  apart.  Do 
that  about  the  third  week  of  August,  and  you  may  also  make 
a  further  sowing  on  the  last  of  the  month  for  succession. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  well  up 
thin  them  out  \\\  the  rows  to  (i  inches  apart,  as  the  varieties 
named  being  strong  growers  they  need  ample  room.  The 
common  Spinach  is  the  Flanders.  Those  we  have  named  are 
finer.  The  Long  Stander  makes  a  fine  summer  Si>inach  also 
if  sown  thinly. 

Demopalised  CauIifloweps(E.  G.).—Wc  have  seen 
('aulitlowfi's  of  luti.-  \ery  niiKJi  dtiiiuratised  as  yours  are,  atul 
attribute  it  chicfiy  to  the  recent  excessive  heat,  which  put  so 
many  thinirs  in  gardens  out  of  joint.  Certainly  something 
may  be  due  to  stocks,  for  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  keep  tliese 
good  always,  but  almost  invariably  these  Caulifiowcr  plants 
which  produce  heads  early  in  the  sumnun-,  such  as  the 
Snowball  or  forcing  type,  head  in  solid  and  good.      So  also 
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do  those  late  ones  —  the  King  of  Cauliflowers,  Autumn 
Giant,  and  self-protecting  forms — from  Septembei'  onward. 
But  July  is  a  very  uncertain  month  for  these  plants, 
and  it  is  well,  in  view  <jf  their  heading  in  during  hot 
weather,  to  plant  where  there  is  some  shade,  where  the  soil 
is  deep  and  retentive,  and  also  to  give  the  plants  a  mulching 
of  manure  and  plenty  of  water.  No  doubt  early  and  late 
CauUilowers  are  tlie  best. 

FLOW^ER    GARDEN. 
Making-    an    herbaceous    bopdep, — T.   A.  M. 

writes:—"!  wish  to  make  a  herbaceous  border.  It  is 
backed  by  a  slight  slope  planted  with  coniferous  trees 
already  jiretty  well  grown.  The  soil  is  pure  sand  and  gravel, 
beiny  the  delta  thrown  up  between  two  rivers.  This  will  be 
reniiived  and  good  soil  Vjrought  in  its  place  for  the  bed. 
\\\\.it  width  would  you  recommend  for  the  border?  Nine 
feet,  12  feet,  or  16  feet?  Is  there  any  simple  means  of 
preventing  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  running  into  the  bed  ? 
Could  you  give  me  some  suggestions  as  to  the  best  hardy 
plants  "for  a  succession?"  It  is  not  possible  co  advise 
about  the  width  of  the  border  when  no  idea  is  given 
of  its  length;  but  a  border  16  feet  wide  may  well  be 
100  feet  in  length,  or  from  that  to  150  feet.  There  is 
a  description  at  length  of  such  a  border,  giving  exactly 
the  information  desired  about  selection  of  plants  for 
succession,  grouping  and  colour,  arrangement,  «fec. ,  in 
chapter  10  of ""  Wood  and  Garden  ■  (Longmans),  which  also 
advises  in  the 
case  of  an  im- 
portant border  a 
small  blind  alley 
(not  a  hard-made 
walk)at  the  back. 
This  would  be 
also  advisable  in 
the  case  in  ques- 
tion, as  tlie  alley 
itself  might  be 
dug  up  every  two 
years  and  invad- 
ing roots  cut  oft. 

Li  o  b  e  1  i  a 
capdinalis 
(M.).— The  liest 
f  oini  of  the 
SearU-t  Lobelia 
is  one  called 
Fircfiy,  whichhas 
Virilliant  scarlet 
flowers.  It  is  the 
most  effective  of 
all  Scarlet 
Lobelias,  enjoys 
a  rather  moist 
soil  but  well 
drained,  and  are 
most  effective  in 
a  group. 

A  bank  of 
blue  clay  (A). 
^We  fear  it  is 
impossible  to 
give  such  advice 
as  will  enable 
you  to  prepare  a 
bank  of  stift"  blue 
clay  in  time  for 
p  1  a  Ti  t  i  n  g  this 
autumn.  \Vith- 
out  a  rather  long 
and  elaborate 
preparation,  for 
which  there  is 
scarcely  time 
this  season 
(though  this 
would  depend  on 
the  labour  avail- 
able), it  would 
hardly  be  in  a  fit 
state  for  plant- 
ing. The  only 
way  of   treating 

it  would  be  to  buni  a  considerable  proportion  of  it  and 
to  throw  the  rest  up  as  rough  and  open  as  possible 
to  let  the  air  sweeten  and  the  frost  pulverise  the  stifi" 
sour  clods.  For  the  burning  it  W()uld  be  well  to  begin  at 
one  end,  cutting  out  the  clay  2  feet  deep  and  5  feet  wide 
ami  throwing  it  into  a  rough  heap  for  the  first  burning,  tti 
the  free  end  of  the  bank  or  just  beyond  it.  For  burning,  the 
clay  must  have  some  "  breeze"  (small  coal)  mixed  with  it 
and  a  covering  of  clay.  As  one  lot  is  burnt  a  new  heap  can 
be  made  adjoining  it  in  the  trench,  which  thus  by  degrees 
runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  bank.  The  clay  to  right 
and  left  might  be  thrown  up  in  ridges  at  right  angles  to  the 
burning  trench,  so  that  if  the  line  of  burnt  stuff'  represented 
the  back  l>one  of  a  fish,  such  as  a  sole,  the  riflges  for  sweeten- 
ing would  be  like  the  bones  right  and  left.  In  the  spring 
the  whole  should  be  well  mixed  together  with  any  addition 
of  better  mixed  soil  that  could  be  obtained  or  meanwhile 
collected,  wbeTi  it  would  be  as  well  prepared  as  such 
unpromising  stuff  can  reasonably  be  for  planting  in  the 
autumn  of  ioui.  In  the  meantime,  if  some  pockets  of  rich 
mould  could  be  made  next  April  at  the  base  it  would  be  a 
grand  place  for  planting  for  the  summer  to  trail  over  the 
bank  some  of  the  Giant  Gourds  or  Yegelable  Marrows. 
Any  admixture  of  sand  or  ashes  or  leaf  mould  would  allhelj), 
or  peat  nn)ss  litter  manuiv  ;  anything  in  short  that  will  helj) 
to  keep  the  soil  swi'et  and  (ipcn. 

Planting'  out  Camellias  t-l.  W.  M.vtthews).— The 
cluiuge  from  house  to  air  should  be  when  the  growth  of  the 
year  is  (inite  finished  and  firm.  Shelter  from  wind  is  the 
most  important  item  towards  success,  and  shade  is  the  next 
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A  good  place  is  the  back  of  a  wall  on  the  north  side,  or  a 
west  aspect  with  good  drainage.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
damp  put  broken  bricks  or  stones  deepish  down.  Plant  in 
good  ftbry  loam,  with  a  bit  of  coarse  sand,  and,  if  the  soil 
is  heavy,  mix  a  little  peat.  Camellias  move  badly,  especially 
large  ones,  and  may  come  up  with  little  or  no  "ball.  Plant 
firmly  and  stake  to  prevent  rocking.  Without  more  par- 
ticulars we  could  ndt  say  if  the  plants  should  be  pruned 
or  cut  half  down.  September  would  be  a  good  month  to 
do  the  removal,  or  the  end  of  August  if  not  too  hot.  Shading 
and  syringing,  if  the  plants  move  badly,  may  be  needed. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Stpawbeppy  tubs  (S.  p.  g.).— Success  with  this 
method  of  growing  Strawberries  depends  on  many  things, 
but  in  any  case  they  do  present  practically  the  only  way  in 
which  the  town  dweller,  who  has,  perhaps,  only  a  yard,  and 
hardly  any  garden,  can  grow  Strawberries,  the  tubs 
constantly  advised  are  rather  too  tall,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reduce  them  without  causing  them  to  fall  to  pieces.  Cement 
or  flour  tubs  do  very  well  if  the  hoops  be  sound.  They  need 
a  stout  bottom,  but  an  open  top.  Holes  3  inches  broad  and 
round  should  ije  cut  9  inches  apart  all  over  the  sides  down 
to  within  12  inches  of  the  bottom,  the  sharp  edges  being 
bevelled  off.  Into  the  bottom  put  some  few  inches  of 
rubble,  on  that  6  inches  of  mixed  well-decayed  manure  and 
rough  turfy  loam  ;  then  All  up  the  tub  gradually,  and  as  each 
tier  of  holes  is  reached  insert  plants  on  their  sides,  the 
leaves  and  crowns  projecting  outwards.  Fill  up  with  good 
soil,  composed  of  fresh  turfy  loam,  well-decayed  manure, 
and  some  wood  ashes,  to  the  next  tier  of  holes,  then 
plant  in  those,  and  so  on  up  to  the  top,  which,  being  well 
filled  and  made  firm,  may  also  be  planted.  If  the  top  be 
IS  inches  over,  certainly  six  plants  may  be  put  in.  In 
making  the  holes  in  the  sides  care  shonld  be  taken  to  have 
them  run  alternately,  and  not  to  come  one  immediately 
over  the  other.  It  is  of  little  use  to  plant  other  than  very 
strong-rooted  runners,  and  those  layered  into  pots  are 
invaiiably  the  liest.  Weak  plants  will  not  fiower  the  ensuing 
year,  and  thus  a  whole  season  is  wasted.  To  enable  water  to 
reach  the  lower  plants  it  is  wise  to  insert  a  3-inch  drain  pipe 
12  inches  long  in  the  centre  of  the  soil,  which,  frequently 
filled  with  water,  will  enable  the  bottom  soil  tr)  be  well 
nmistencd. 

Tpansplanting-  Rasptaeppy  Canes  (Otis).  If 
you  lift  you«  nmre  ontlying  Raspberry  suckers  now  and 
plant  them  out  where  to  form  a  permanent  plantation, 
there  is  much  risk  lest  the  transplanting  may  seriously 
check  growth,  in  addition  to  which  the  suckers  are  not 
yet  well  rooted.  We  certainly  prefer  to  lift  ihem  early 
in  Oetolier,  whether  the  leaves  have  fallen  or  not, 
as  by  that  time  they  have  become  well  rooted,  and  the 
ground  being  still  warm  new  roots  are  soon  formed.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  unwi.se  to  select  the  strongest  suckers. 
We  much  prefer  those  of  medium  size,  as  they  are  generally 
the  best  rooted— that  is  of  more  importance  than  strotig 
canes.  Still  farther  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  after 
pl^anting  in  the  autumn  the  stems  or  canes  should  be 
shortened  back  to  some  9  inches  from  the  ground,  as  it  is 
only  in  such  case  new  suckers  are  produced. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Autumn-blooming-   wall    shpubs   (E.   W.   H., 

Sussex).— The  following  ean  be  recommended:  Ceanothus, 
Gloire  de  Versailles,  Clethra  arborea,  Ligustrum  japonicum, 
and  Escallonia  montevidensis. 

Opiffin  of  Rose  de  Meaux.— A  correspondent 
(S.  H.)  asks  for  information  about  the  origin  of  Rose  de 
Meaux.  There  was  a  famous  abbey  at  Meanx.  Are  we 
indebted  to  those  monks  for  the  sweet  little  Rose?  The 
abbey  is  mentioned  in  the  Yorkshire  Archivological  Journal, 
but  its  locality  is  not  named. 

Dpapin^  town  fence  (Hamlet).— Ivy  of  any  strong 
variety  is  certainly  the  very  best;  indeed,  practically  the 
only  evergreen  climber  suited  for  your  purpose.  But  there 
are  numerous  plants  that  ai'e  useful  for  the  purpose  that  aie 
deciduous,  and  of  these  none  can  excel  the  well-known 
Virginian  climbers,  Ampelopsis  hederacea  and  Veitchi. 
The  latter  gives  the  nicest  face,  being  close  growing,  whilst 
the  former  is  admirable  to  run  over  arbours  and  make  for 
the  summer  pleasant  shading.  You  will  also  find  really  nice 
effects  may  be  got  from  any  free-growing  vines  ;  indeed,  we 
have  seen  capital  green  climbers  raised  by  sowing  the  pips 
of  raisins  in  the  open  ground,  then  lifting  and  planting  the 
seedlings  where  wanted,  and  thus  getting  them  to  become 
very  fine,  but,  of  course,  fruitless  Vines.  The  common  Fig 
also  makes  a  capital  town  fence  cover.  Anything  green  in 
towns  is  so  very  welcome. 

A    CORRECTION. 
Plant  names  and  theip  pponunciation.  — My 

letter  under  this  heading,  published  in  last  week's  issue, 
was  rendered  meaningless  by  printer's  oversight.  The 
pronunciation  objected  to  in  the  names  quoted  was 
"  Gladiolus  "  and  "  Tropaiolum."  The  Radish  was  outiaged 
by  being  called  "Raphanus.'— H  O.  W. 


Catalogu  es    Rkcei ved. 

HuUis  and  Roots  for  Early  Forcing.— Ifw.  Cntbush  and 
S'lii,  Highgate  and  Barnrt. 

Bulbs'— 0)');j('r,  1-uber  and  Co.,  Soiithivnrk  Street,  London, 
S.  E. 

Pieliminary  Bulb  List.— 3/r.  T.  Smith,  Xewn/,  Ireland. 

Bulbs.— y.  Ji.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chihvell  Nurseries, 
Loirdhaiii,  Xntts. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

August  14.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Fortnightly 
meeting.  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate, 
Westminster. 

,,        15.— Eastbourne  Horticultural  Society's  show. 

,,        10. —Swansea  Horticultural  Society's  show. 
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WATER    LILIES     IN     TUBS. 

IT  is  not  everyone  that  possesses  a  lake  or 
pond  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  accommo- 
date tlie  Water  Lilies  (NympliEeas)  which 
at  this  time  are  making  flower  gardens  of 
the  water  surface — brilliant  patches  of 
colour,  crimson,  ruby-red,  softest  yellow,  pure 
white,  and  rose,  shades  as  dainty  as  ever 
painted  upon  the  petal  of  the  Tea  Kose  ;  but 
these  ariuatics  are  delightful  also  when  brought 
under  that  close  observation  which  a  tub  or  tank 
affords  ?  Pleasant  it  is  to  punt  amongst  Water 
Lily  groups  on  a  hot  summer  day  and  look  into 
those  glorious  colour  masses,  against  the  rich 
leafy  liackground,  but,  of  course,  this  is  only 
possible  where  the  lake  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
admit  of  a  punt  or  boat  to  glide  amongst  the 
floating  leafage  and  blossom.  We  have  received 
a  very  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
Hudson,  who  has  charge  of  ilr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild's  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
about  growing  the  Lilies  in  tubs  or  tanks, 
and  as  we  think  this  way  of  growing  the 
Nymph.eas  adds  a  new  interest  to  the  smaller 
gardens,  innocent  of  a  lake  or  pond,  we  give  to 
it  special  prominence.     Mr.  Hudson  writes  ; 

"  The  amateur  with  quite  a  small  garden  may 
take  up  the  culture  of  Water  Lilies  in  tubs. 
They  give  little  trouble  all  through  the  season 
when  once  planted,  and  in  dry  summers,  unlike 
most  of  our  flowers,  no  time  has  t(j  be  siient  in 
watering  them.  Ordinary  casks  or  barrels  can 
be  procured  and  cut  into  two  in  the  middle  ; 
thus,  if  all  the  parts  are  water-tight,  we  get  a 
good  supply  of  tubs.  A  hole  must  be  made 
and  stopped  up  with  a  plug,  so  that  the  water 
can  be  let  out  when  reipiired.  It  is  a  good  plan 
if  possible  to  have  some  larger  tubs.  If  the 
latter  be  specially  made  this  can  easily  be 
provided  for  so  that  the  tubs  vary  in  width 
from  IK  inches  to  3  feet,  and  1.")  inches  or 
•20  inches  jn  height.  For  the  stronger  growing 
varieties  a  largo  .size  must  he  provided,  though 
some  of  the  Nymplueas  are  too  vigorous  for 
tubs  at  all.  \\'lien  the  tubs  are  ready  it  is 
desirable  to  place  them,  if  possible,  at  ditt'erent 
levels,  and  to  arrange  for  an  overflow  of  water 
from  one  tula  to  the  next  lielow.  In  this  way, 
if  a  tap  is  provided  from  which  water  is  allowed 
to  drip  into  the  highest  tub,  a  constant  stream 
of  water  can  be  kept  flowing  very  slowly  down- 
wards, but  fast  enough  for  renewing  the  water 
and  preventing  stagnation.  The  water  must 
flow  slowly  and  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time  to  gain  warmth.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  found  that  the  water  is  coldest  in  the  highest 
tub  and  warmest  in  the  lowest.  There  ought 
to  be  a  regular  rise  of  temperature  all  the  way 
down,  quite  a  measurable  difference  in  each 
tub.  If  the  water  runs  through  too  fast  the 
plants  will  not  flourish,  the  temperature  being 


too  cold  and  the  water  too  hard.  Water  Lilies 
are  not  found  growing  in  mountain  torrents  or 
rapid  streams,  but  rather  in  the  backwaters  or 
broad  reaches  of  our  native  rivers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  water  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stagnate.  Where  Lilies  are  growing  in  large 
lakes  the  water  is  being  constantly  but 
gradually  renewed  bj'  evaporation  and  rain 
and  the  inflowing  of  small  streams. 

"  In  preparing  the  tubs  to  receive  the  plants 
the  drainage  fir.st  claims  attention.  As  it  will 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  remove  the  plug  and 
allow  the  water  to  run  oft',  adeipiate  drainage 
must  be  provided  for.  It  should  be  about  the 
same  as  that  given  to  [lot  plants,  and  may 
consist  of  broken  pots,  pieces  of  brick,  and 
similar  rubble.  Perhaps  the  precise  nature  of 
the  soil  is  not  very  material,  provided  that  it 
is  of  good  quality  ;  but  if  very  rich  pond  nuid 
is  used  in  the  tubs,  undiluted  with  other  soil, 
a  too  rank  and  luxurious  growth  of  the  foliage 
results,  considering  the  limited  amount  of  space 
at  disposal  in  the  tub  and  the  small  superficial 
area  on  which  the  leaves  can  float.  Good  loam 
mixed  with  leaf-mould  will  answer  very  well, 
and  some  road -scrapings  should  be  mixed  with 
it  to  give  it  lightness.  If  the  soil  is  poor, 
.some  manure,  such  as  bone-meal,  should  be 
mixed  with  it  before  it  is  put  into  the  tubs. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
manure  at  all,  as  the  plants  do  not  require 
artificial  assistance  of  that  kind. 

"The  plants  when  received  from  the  nur.sery 
will  already  have  started  into  growth.  Needless 
to  say,  they  should  be  unpacked  and  at  once 
placed  under  water.  When  the  tubs  are  ready 
to  receive  them,  plant  them  with  their  crowns 
as  low  as  possible  in  the  tub.  In  the  case  of 
the  smallest  varieties,  e.r/.,  N.  pygini>;a  Helveola, 
a  depth  of  2  inches  or  '.i  inches  l)elovv  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  enough,  but  there  are  very 
few  of  these  kinds,  and  several  inches  should 
be  allowed  as  a  rule,  say  6  inches  to  10  inches. 

"The  planting  may  lie  done  from  the  end 
of  April  onwarcls  to  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  .lune.  If  the  weather  is  warm 
growth  will  begin  at  once.  Established  plants 
begin  to  flower  in  the  early  part  of  .lune,  but 
in  the  case  of  young  plants  fresh  from  the 
nursery  we  must  not  expect  much  before  •luly, 
unless  the  ]ilant  is  really  a  strong  one.  The 
latter  are  not  easy  to  obtain,  so  great  has  been 
the  demand  for  the  new  coloured  varieties — 
the  su]iply  is  as  yet  scarcely  equal  to  the 
demand.  Plants  will  grow  well  if  they  are 
planted  even  later  in  the  summer — no  time  of 
planting  would  result  in  total  failure.  8uppo.se 
a  plant  were  put  in  during  September  it  might 
be  expected  to  remain  dormant  all  the  winter, 
and  start  into  growth  in  the  spring. 

"When  Water  Lilies  are  growing  in  a  pond, 
their  chief  enemies  are  the  voles  or  water-rats, 
that  sometimes  eat  the  tubers,  and  the  water- 
fowl, which  play  havoc  with  the  leaves.  These 
enemies  would  be  less  likely  to  make  an  attack 
when  tubs  are  used,  though  the  voles  might 
discoverthe  tubers  when  the  tubs  are  neara  |iond 


in  which  they  make  their  home.  Keep  some 
small  fish,  such  as  gold  fish,  in  the  water, 
especially  if  a  small  tank  is  available  in  which 
two,  four,  or  six  plants  can  be  grown,  instead 
of  the  tubs. 

"  If  a  greenhouse  is  available,  the  tubs,  or 
some  of  them,  may  be  placed  therein,  and  in 
this  way  kinds  may  be  grown  that  are  not 
quite  hardy,  such  as  the  blue  N.  stellata,  or 
N.  cnerulea  as  it  is  called  on  the  continent. 

"Success  has  .sometimes  been  achieved  in 
flowering  this  variety  in  the  open  air,  without 
even  giving  it  warm  water.  It  would,  in  any 
case,  have  to  be  taken  inside  in  the  winter. 
Another  way  of  att'ording  a  little  extra  protec- 
tion and  warmth,  .-^'o  that  the  blue  varieties 
may  be  flowered,  is  to  put  the  tub  in  a  frame. 
If  desired,  the  hardy  varieties  may  be  forced 
by  being  ])laced  in  a  warm  frame  ov  greenhouse 
in  the  spring. 

"  Much  might  be  written  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  tubs  amongst  themselves  and  in 
association  with  their  surroundings.  They 
should,  if  ]iossible,  be  groujied  together,  with 
wet,  boggy  ground  between  them.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  necessary  to  get  the  bog  by  means 
of  additional  tubs  containing  constantlj'  wet 
soil,  either  covered  with  water  or  otherwise. 
In  the  bog  could  be  planted  Bulrushes,  the 
common  Reed  -  mace  (Typha  latifolia),  and 
plants  of  similar  character,  with  grasses  like 
Pampas  and  Arundo  cons])icua  on  the  outskirts. 
The  bog  garden  would  not  lie  complete  without 
a  plentiful  supply  of  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis 
palustris).  Primula  rosea.  Iris  K«mferi, 
Spineas,  and  such-like  moisture-loving  plants, 
almost  hiding  the  tubs.  In  some  of  the  tulis, 
in  addition  to  the  Xympha^as,  the  curious  and 
fragrant  Aponogeton  distachyon,  the  flowering 
Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus),  Sagittarias, Caltha 
palustris,  and  the  native  yellow  Nuphar  luteum 
should  find  a  place,  together  with  other  aquatic 
or  bog  plants  that  will  be  welcomed  if  room 
can  lie  found  for  them. 

"A  good  knowledge  of  the  many  kinds 
that  now  exist  is  reciuired  in  order  to  make  a 
suitable  selection  for  a  small  collection  in  tubs. 
My  first  choice  would  be  the  queen  of  English 
wild  flower.s,  N.  alba,  too  well-known  to  need 
description.  Next  in  order  comes  Nynq)ha>a 
l-iyguiaea  Heleola,  quite  a  pigmy  amongst  Water 
Lilies,  and  a  kind  that  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended.  Its  flowers  are  soft  yellow  in 
colour,  about  -2  inches  or  .'$  inches  across 
when  fully  expanded,  and  are  produced  very 
freely — a  single  plant  not  more  than  18  inches 
across  will  carry  a  dozen  fully  expanded  flowers 
at  the  same  time  on  a  warm  day  in  July.  Not 
only  are  the  flowers  peculiarly  charming,  but 
the  foliage,  too,  is  mo.st  ornamental.  The  leaves 
are  not  much  larger  than  the  flowers,  but  as 
they  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  water  they 
exhibit  anexciuisite  marbled  pattern — reddish- 
brown  in  colour.  A  tub  18  inches  across  pro- 
vides ample  room  for  this  Nyniph;ea.  It  was 
raised  by  M.  Latour-Marliac,  and  increases  so 
readily   that   it   is   easier   to   obtain   than   its 
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parent  N.  pygniisa,  a  small  white  species, 
found  in  the  East,  which  is  also  a  worthy 
occupant  of  tubs,  fountains,  and  small  tanks. 
Another  white  Lily  worth  growing  in  tubs  is 
the  white  form  of  N.  caroliniana.  It  has  a 
very  pretty  flower,  of  moderate  size  and  refined 
shape,  and  is  not  rank  in  growth. 

"  The  only  other  hardy  yellow  Nymphi«as 
are  N.  chromatella,  which  is  the  yellow  form 
of  N.  tuberosa,  and  N.  odorata  suljihurea,  the 
yellow  variety  of  N.  odorata.  These  are  both 
very  fine  and  free  flowering,  but  too  vigorous 
for  tubs — they  want  a  good  deal  of  room.  The 
foi-mer  should  certainly  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  the  latter  ;  it  ought  to  do  fairly  well,  but  the 
result  would  be  disappointing  to  a  cultivator 
accustomed  to  see  it  in  an  open  pond  with 
room  to  e.xtend  itself  in  all  direction.s.  N.  flava, 
tlie  Mexican  yellow  Nymphtea,  should  be 
avoided  ;  it  is  not  hardy,  and  is  not  satisfactory 
even  in  a  greenhouse.  It  is  .sometimes  cata- 
lop'ued  in  trade  lists  as  '  hardy.' 

'■  Of  flesh-coloured  Nymph;eas  the  best  for 
our  purpose  is  probably  N.  caroliniana  perfecta. 
Of  ]iink  and  ro.sy  pink  colours  avoid  N.  alba 
rosea,  which  is  rare  and  therefore  expensive, 
whilst  it  is  also  a  .shy  bloomer  and  dies  oil' 
early.  The  most  suitable  will  be  N.  odorata 
rubra  (syn.  rosea),  the  Noi'th  American  pink 
Water  Lily,  N.  o.  rosacea,  N.  o.  e.xi[ui.sita,  and 
N.  Laydekeri  rosea.  The  three  last  are  hybrids 
of  ^I.  Latour-Marliac.  N.  o.  exquisita  is 
distinguished  by  its  depth  of  colouring  ;  it  is 
very  i)retty  and  small.  N.  o.  rosacea  is  paler 
and  larger.  N.  o.  rubi-a  is  intermediate  in 
colour  between  these  two  ;  its  flower  is  some- 
what lacking  in  refinement.  The  variety 
exquisita  would  probably  give  the  most  general 
satisfaction  in  this  colour.  N.  Laydekeri  rosea 
is  a  very  distinct  kind,  difficult  to  propagate, 
and  should  not  be  disturlied  from  year  to  year. 
Its  flowers  are  pale  pink  the  first  day,  deeper 
in  colour  on  the  second  day,  and  dark  on  the 
third  day.  They  are  small  and  produced  freely. 
This  is  a  desirable  kind  in  every  respect, 
and  will  keep  well  within  proper  bounds. 
N.  Seignoureti  is  a  Nymphiea  that  will  be  found 
suitable.  The  leaves  are  rather  small,  but 
produced  in  great  profusion  ;  their  surface  is 
mottled  with  brown.  The  outer  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  pale  yellow  and  the  inner  petals 
rose  in  colour  ;  the  blooms  stand  up  about 
6  inches  out  of  the  water.  The  combination  of 
colour  will  not  be  liked  by  everyone. 

''There  are  many  beautiful  forms  ranging 
through  various  shades  of  red,  but  most  of 
them  can  only  bo  obtained  at  fancy  prices,  so 
that  detailed  description  would  be  rather  out 
of  place.  Intending  purchasers  should  consult 
the  special  lists  issued  by  leading  firms. 
N.  Ellisi,  N.  gloriosa,  N.  Marliacea  rubro- 
punctata,  and  N.  lucida  are  magnificent  kinds, 
but  require  more  room  than  a  tub  aflbrds. 
N.  ignea  and  the  Laydekeri  Nymphasas  should 
be  chosen  by  preference.  N.  Froebeli  is  a 
moderate  grower  and  very  dark  in  colour.  It 
should  give  satisfaction  to  lovers  of  dark 
coloured  forms." 


LILIES  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

(Continued  from,  iMge  106.) 

Feom  ]\Ir.  H.  E.  Molyneux,  Balham  :— 

Eeferring  to  the  admiralile  correspondence 
now  running  in  The  Garden,  I  have  not 
noticed  any  reference  to  "  London  -  grown 
Lilies."  The  following  notes  may  therefore 
prove  interesting. 

1.  County. — Surrey,  suburb  within  five  miles 
of  Charing  Cross. 


2.  Soil. — Loam,  the  heavy  clay  subsoil  having 
been  removed  as  far  as  possible. 

3.  Special  conditions. — Garden  lies  on  side 
of  hill,  well  protected  from  north  and  east 
winds,  generally  shady  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  abuts  on  the  Tooting  Bee  Common,  so  a 
good  open  space  is  close  by. 

4.  b,  and  T. — Kinds  that  grow  well  and 
succeed  near  large  towns  and  remarks. — 
Chalcedonicum,  candidum,  testaceum,  tigrinum 
and  its  double  variety  (elegans),  croccum,  pom- 
pouium,  pyrenaicum,  and  speciosum  (esjiecially 
Kr;etzeri  and  Melpomene)  have  all  been  estab- 
lished some  time,  and  are  ajiparently  perennial. 
Longiflorum  has  done  well  three  years  running  ; 
Browni,  two  years.  The  following  bloomed 
last  year,  but  not  this,  and  are  still  alivs  : 
Sup:rbum,  Batemanniie,  the  new  rubellum, 
and  Martagon  album.  I  have  tried  auratum, 
but  it  only  blooms  the  year  after  planting,  and 
then  rots.  Chalcedonicum  has  been  a  great 
success,  increasing  each  year.  Candidum  has 
been  jilanted  ten  years  or  more.  Although  it 
holds  its  own,  1  have  noticed  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  flower-spikes.  All  the  others  men- 
tioned as  doing  well  increase  slightly  every 
year,  especially  pyrenaicum.  Humboldti  is  a 
failure  with  me,  also  Krameri.  The  Jaijanese 
varieties  are  grown  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould, 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  peat,  and  sand,  and  are  kept 
well  watered  with  rain-water.  Krwtzeri  does 
l)etter  than  any  ]ierhaps.  One  clump  is  five 
years  ohl,  and  has  not  been  disturbed  beyond 
mulching  with  new  soil. 

6.  Planting. — 1  jilant  as  early  as  pos.sible  at 
least  6  inches  deep,  the  Japanese  and  spring- 
growing  kinds  even  deeper,  as  we  suti'er 
rather  from  late  frosts.  1  consider  candidum 
can  hardly  be  planted  too  oarly  after  its 
l)looming  season  has  passed. 

From  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Kings  wear  :  — 

1.  County. — South  Devon. 

2.  Soil. — Heavy  red  loam,  containing  some 
clay.  Analysis  gives  5'48  of  iron  and  0'27  of 
lime,  besides  other  ingredients. 

.3.  Special  conditions. — Half  a  mile  from  sea 
and  20  feet  above  sea  level,  in  a  deep  and 
narrow  combe,  heavily  wooded.  Water  runs 
through  the  valley,  and  a  series  of  ponds  being 
.situated  at  a  slightly  higher  level,  about 
100  yards  distant,  the  thermometer  has  some- 
times shown  20°  of  frost.  The  Lily  beds  are 
jierfectly  sheltered  by  surrounding  trees  at  a 
little  distance,  and  are  absolutely  protected 
from  wind. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — Browni,  liulbiferum, 
candidum,  in  the  case  of  home-grown  bulbs, 
i.e.,  bulbs  i)rocured  from  neighbouring  cottage 
gardens,  though  some  200  impoi-ted  bulbs 
jiurchased  at  various  times  have,  as  I  have 
noted  on  jiage  1.5,  contracted  the  disease  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree ;  canadense,  chalce- 
donicum (which  makes  excellent  growth  both 
in  prepared  compost  and  in  the  onlinary  soil), 
croceuni,  davuricum,  excelsum,  giganteum, 
Hansoni,  and  Henryi.  The  two  last  have  oidy 
been  tried  for  three  years.  Huniljoldti,  grand 
in  the  ordinary  soil  mixed  with  leaf-mould  and 
road-grit,  in  which  it  increa.ses  year  by  year  ; 
Martagon  album,  which  grows  vigorously  after 
it  has  once  become  established  ;  Martagon 
dalmaticum,  pardalinum,  most  satisfactory  in 
equal  portions  of  ordinary  soil  and  leaf-mould, 
growing  to  a  height  of  7  feet,  and  sometimes 
bjaring  as  many  as  .seventy  blossoms  ;  )iyre- 
naicum,  superbum,  fairly  good  ;  szovitzianum, 
thunbergianum,  tigrinum  Fortunei,  very  fine, 
often  exceeding  7  feet  in  height  ;  tigrinum 
splendens  and  unibellatum  are  also  good.  L. 
pomponium  verum,  a  i-ecent  introduction,  has 
also  flowered.  Kinds  that  do  not  do  well : 
Auratum,  speciosum,  and  longiflorum  varieties. 


To  ensure  an  annual  display,  bulbs  of  these 
species  require  to  be  procured  each  season. 
No  (^reparation  of  soil  appears  to  affect  their 
tendency  to  die  out.  Many  home-grown  and 
imported  bulbs  of  auratum  have  been  pur- 
chased and  planted  in  beds  of  carefully- 
prepared  compost  2  feet  6  inches  in  depth, 
but  have  invariably  failed  the  second  or  third 
year.  A  few  imported  bulbs  procured  at  a  very 
late  date  were  planted  in  the  ordinary  soil,  and 
four  of  these  remained  in  health  for  five  years, 
though  never  showing  vigorous  growth.  Others 
planted  since  in  ordinary  soil  have  died.  The 
same  applies  to  L.  speciosum  and  its  varieties, 
Melpomene  proving  the  most  lasting.  L.  longi- 
florum varieties  die  out  rapidly,  the  most 
lasting  examples  being  a  few  bulbs  of  L. 
Harrisi,  which  I  br(jught  myself  from  Bermuda, 
some  of  which  flowered  for  four  years.  The 
other  Lilies  which  have  died  out  are  Bate- 
manniai,  Krameri,  Parryi,  and  tenuifulium.  L. 
nepalense  in  a  neighbouring  garden  shows 
remarkable  vigour,  last  year  bearing  three 
flowers  on  a  stem  ."J  feet  in  height. 

6.  Time  to  jjlant. — With  the  majority  of 
Lilies,  as  soon  as  the  flower-stems  have  died 
down  ;  L.  candidum  earlier,  as  by  the  time  the 
sten)s  are  withered  new  roots  are  thrown  out. 

7.  Remarks. — In  almo.st  all  the  instances 
mentioned  the  ordinary  garden  soil  has  been 
eon.siderably  modified  by  a  liberal  addition  of 
leaf-mould  and  road-grit,  while  in  the  cases  of 
L.  canadense,  L.  superbum,  L.  jiardalinum,  and 
Tj.  Humboldti,  peat  has  been  largely  used.  The 
last  two  species,  however,  succeeded  equally 
well  in  e()ual  portions  of  ordinary  soil  and  leaf- 
mould.  All  liulbs  at  plmting  are  surrounded 
with  sea  sanil.  Silver  sand  was  formerly  used, 
but  the  supply  running  short,  sea  sand  was 
substituted  with  excellent  results,  and  since 
then  has  been  exclusively  employed.  Manure 
is  never  used,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
certain  bulbs  of  L.  giganteum  and  L.  excelsum, 
whose  roots  had  access  to  ground  heavily 
dressed  with  cow  manure,  appear  to  gain  vigour 
from  their  opportunities  of  attack  on  a  rich 
larder 

(To  In;  continued.) 


"THE    SOUL    OF    THE    ROSE." 

I  1)11  not  exactly  know  wliat  the  late  Poet  Laureate 
signified  bj-  the  deeply  poetic  phrase  which  forms 
the  appropriate  title  of  this  contribution.  It 
occur.s  in  the  famous  song  in  "  Maud,"  tlie  most 
memorable  in  its  strength  ami  passion  and  intense 
beauty  of  all  Englisli  love  poems  ;  and  although 
the  nuisical  utterance  to  which  I  allude  may  be 
regarded  as  expressive  of  the  general  influence  of 
the  gracious  queen  of  the  garden,  yet  I  think  il; 
was  especially  the  fragrance  of  the  Rose  which 
pervaded  the  consciousness  of  Tennyson  when  he 
wrote  tho.se  powerfully-irupassioned  words.  The 
time  was  early  morning,  when  the  subtle  odour  of 
flowers  is  ohiefly  experienced,  when 

"The  wondliine  spices  are  wafted  aliroad 
.\nd  tlie  musk  (if  the  Rose  is  hluwii.  ' 

As  this  (piotation  is  also  taken  from  "  Maud,"  and 
appears  in  the  opening  stanza  of  the  song  which 
forms  its  central  glory,  I  cainiot  but  believe  that 
my  interpretation  is  correct. 

A  Rose  without  fragrance  is  like  a  beautiful 
woman  devoid  of  amiability.  Of  this  character 
are  such  Roses  as  Baroness  Rothschild,  Her 
Majesty  (an  enormous  scentless  exhibition  variety), 
Mallei  Morrison,  and  Merveillc  de  Lyon.  These, 
therefore,  though  they  have  adniiralilu  attributes 
of  colour,  form,  and  dimensions,  I  do  not  cultivate 
much  in  my  garden.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
not  like  to  exclude  them  from  my  own  special 
"  Paradisus  terrestris,"  as  Parkinson  not  in- 
expressively called  his  garden  :  their  aspect, 
when  adeijuately  grown,  is  much  too  ornamental 
to   .tdmit   of   such   exclusion.      The    fragrance    of 
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a  soft, 
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Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
several  other  distinguished  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
does  not  commend  itself  greatly  to  the  susceptible 
cultivator  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  beauty  is 
supreme.  Like  the  richest  crimson  .satin.  Hashing 
through  maroon  (or  the  lustrous  light  that  shines 
through  the  wings  of  some  dark  and  beauteous 
bird),  are  their  velvety  hues.  The  majority  of 
Roses  of  this  class  are  fragrant  :  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  these  is  Captain  Hayward,  which  has 
a  charming  colour,  and  is  very  free-flowering.  It 
is  much  more  reliable  than  A.  K.  Williams,  which 
often  comes,  especially'  in  early  summer,  with  hard 
abortive  buds.  The  latter  is,  however,  a  peerless 
beauty  when  it  opens,  as  it  more  frequently  does 
in  autunni,  with  facilitj'.  A  very  sweet  and  hand- 
some Rose,  \^'hose  value  for  garden  decoration  has 
almost  invariably  been  greatly  under-estimated  by 
rosarians,  is  the  beautiful  Aiinie  Wood,  raised  by 
E.  Verdier,  of  Paris,  in  1866.  Like  Marie 
Baumann,  it  has,  if  1  may  so  express  it, 
gentle  beaut\',  almost  peculiarly  its  own 
John  Laing  and  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford 
have  a  certain  amount  of  fragrance  :  but 
their  special  cliarm  is  their  aspect,  which 
is  very  fascinating.  A  sweeter  Rose  than 
either,  when  beheld  in  its  full  beauty, 
is  Mnie.  Gabriel  Luizet.  Several  of  the 
finest  Noi.settes  are  ricldj-  odorous,  espc- 
ciall}-  Bomiuet  d'Or  and  ilarechal  Xicl. 
Nearly  all  tlic  Polyantha,  Moss,  Provence, 
and  China  Roses  may  be  included  in  the 
category  of  sweet-scented  varieties  ;  like- 
wise tlie  Austrian,  Persian,  and  Penzance 
Briar  Roses,  whose  odours  "rapt  from 
remote  Paradise,"  have  by  nature  been 
graciously  extended  to  the  leaves,  which 
thus  have  abiding  and  most  exquisite 
reminiscences  of  the  flowers  when  they 
are  gone.  Especially  replete  with  the 
ineftalile  chai'ni  and  tlistinction  of  frag- 
rance are  the  Hybrid  Teas.  Of  these  the 
most  precious  are  the  incomparable  La 
France,  perhaps  the  grandest  Rose  raised 
by  the  late  M.  Guillot,  the  great  rosarian 
at  Lj'ons ;  Clara  Watson  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  worth}'  of  being  its  rivals  in 
renown;  also  Duchess  of  Albany,  a  darker 
La  France  ;  Augustine  (iuinoisseau,  of 
similar  derivation,  and  Caroline  Testout. 
a  magnificent  garden  Rose.  Of  pure  Tea 
Roses  the  most  fragrant  are  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mme. 
Bravy,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  Supreme  among  the  Bourbons  is 
the  queenly  ilrs.  Paul,  and  its  august 
parent,  Mme.  Isaac  Periere,  of  which  the 
former  may  be  desci'ibed  as  a  remarkable 
ilhistration  of  the  law  of  variation. 

l)-\yiD    R.     WlLLI.VMSO.V. 

.l/roKf  o/'  Kirhmaideii,   iViglon-ihire. 


.saj's  of  oliverianum :  "  It  is  a  hybrid  of  doubtful 
parentage."  E.  Boissier  says  :  "  Probablv' planum 
and  giganteum,  but  I  think  more  probably  planum 
and  alpinum.  Seeds  of  it  very  rarely  germinate, 
and  when  they  do  are  not  true  to  the  parent." 


ErYNCIUM    .iLPIXUM. 

Mr.  I)od  also  sends  a  fine  example  of  E.  alpinum, 
which  he  sa3's  has  been  exceptionally  fine  all  over 
his  garden  this  year.  Tiie  large  flo%ver  head  has  a 
full}'  triple  row  of  richly  feathered  involucre  bracts, 
the  soft  spiny  feathering  looking  almost  silky,  and 
forming  a  fulls"  furnished  head  over  6  inches  in 
width.  The  flower-stem  is  stout  and  strong,  and 
richly  coloured  with  the  fine  steel-blue  that  more 
or  less  pervades  the  greater  number  of  the  species. 
The  stem-bracts  in  this  fine  plant  are  conspicuously 
handsome,  the  largest  of  them  measuring  5  inches 
by  5  inches.  They  are  boldly  gashed  and  freelj' 
decorated  with  spiny  fringing,  while  the  distinct 
veining,  rising  as  little  blue  rills  from  their  many 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

Erynoiums  fkom  Devonshire. 
We  received  lately  from  Mr.  O.  L.  Patey,  in 
Devonshire,  an  interesting  series  of  Sea  Hollies, 
comprising  amethystinum  (true)  ;  a  form  of  oliveri- 
anum, splendidly  coloured  as  to  the  stem,  but 
rather  thin  and  poor  in  flower  and  bract :  and  the 
well-known  giganteum,  a  rather  small  specimen  ; 
also  E.  planum,  with  numerous  brightly  coloured 
stems,  and  small  but  neat  and  refined-looking 
heads.  The  best  known  and  most  generally  grown 
of  these  interesting  and  beautiful  plants  is  E. 
oliverianum.  This  has  been  very  commonly  known 
in  nurseries  as  E.  amethystinum,  but  the  true 
amethystinum,  which  is  included  in  Mr.  Patey's 
series,  is  a  very  different  plant ;  much  smaller  in 
every  way,  and  more  approaching  the  general 
dimensions  in  detail  of  E.  planum,  though  alto- 
gether different  in  appearance,  much  more  com- 
pact, and  a  more  desirable  garden  plant.  Mr. 
Patey  also  sends  an  Eryngium  (alpinum,  according 
to  ^iessrs.  Ban'),  almost  without  blue  colouring, 
hut  that  very  nearl}'  matches  a  mongrel  seedling 
of    oliverianum    sent    by    Mr.    Wiillc\ -Dod,    who 
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sources  near  the  points  and  margins,  gradually  pale 
in  colour  as  the\'  increase  in  width  and  flow 
onward,  till  at  the  base  of  the  bract  they  gather 
into  a  wide  white  estuary  that  seems  to  pour  away 
down  the  stem. 


WORKERS    AMONGST    THE 
FLOWERS. 

MR.    JOHN     LAING. 

SCOTLAND   has    given    birth   to   few 
"  workers    amongst    the  flowers "  so 
sturdy,  upright,  and  successful  as  the 
subject  of  our  sketch.   An  inborn  love 
of  flowers  must  be  ingrained  into  the 
nature  of  a  man  to  raise  him  totherank 
of  a  great  flririst,  and  our  friend  was  filled  with 
a  de.sire  not  only  to  create  rare  and  beautiful 
flowers  for  the  garden,  but  to  know  the  mosses 


of  the  valley  and  mountain  sides  and  the  flora 
of  his  country.  He  loved  flowers  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  to  this  close  acquaintanceship  with 
flo\ver  life  he  owes  that  keen  knowledge  of 
hybridisation,  the  rich  fruits  of  which  are  a 
source  of  perennial  .joy  in  our  gardens  and  green- 
houses. Mr.  Laing  has  rai.sed  many  plants.  He 
gave  us  in  his  early  days,  when  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Pansies,  Hollyhocks,  Calceo- 
larias, Cinerarias,  and  Chrysanthemums  which 
were  the  wonder  of  that  now  distant  past,  and 
was  the  first  in  Europe  to  flower  Khododendron 
dalhoiisianum,  as  recorded  by  Sir  William 
Hooker  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

We  spent  recently  a  happy  day  with  Mr. 
Laing  at  his  nursery  at  Forest  Hill.  He  was 
enjoying  the  evening  of  his  long  life  amongst 
the  flowers,  and  can  look  upon  many  develop- 
ments in  horticulture  from  the  time  he  com- 
menced his  life-work,  at  an  early  age,  in  the 
gardens  of  Old  Montrose.  Great  have 
been  the  changes  since  that  day  when 
young  Laing  worked  under  the  enthu- 
siastic gardener  and  lover  of  hardy 
jilants,  Mr.  Eeid,  who  encouraged  his 
youthful  charge  in  his  leisure  hours 
to  ramble  on  mountain  side  and 
meadow  to  make  friends  with  that 
great  world  of  native  beauty — a  sealed 
book  to  so  many  —  flowers,  and 
"  nothing  more."' 

When  ilr.  Laing  left  t)ld  Montrose 
he  went  to  Kinnaird  Castle,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
of  Edinburgh,  then  imder  the  charge 
of  the  late  Mr.  McXab.  The  love  of 
mosses  deepened  as  the  years  sped  by, 
and  the  results  of  his  leisure  hours 
hunting  for  species  brought  to  li.ght 
several  kinds  hitherto  unknown.  When 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Society  oft'ered  a 
silver  medal  for  the  best  book  of 
British  mosses,  Mr.  Laing  was  awarded 
the  prize  and  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Society  for  his  lull 
knowledge  of  the  flora  of  our  isles. 
During  a  holiday  ramble  on  Salisbury 
Crags  he  discovered  the  pretty  Dian- 
thus  ciesius  in  a  place  away  from 
favourite  haunts,  and  not  previously 
recorded  in  this  locality. 

Then  came  an  important  step  in 
life.  After  twelve  pleasant  years  with 
the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  at  Dysart  House, 
Fife,  Mr.  Laing  joined  the  Arm  of 
Downie  and  Laird,  and  opened  a 
London  branch  at  Stanstead  Park, 
Forest  Hill.  In  187.")  this  London 
branch  was  separated  from  the  Scotch 
house,  and  the  nursery  is  now  familiar 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  flowers 
and  fruits  as  that  of  Messr.s.  John  Laing  and 
C'o.  Of  the  many  beautiful  flowers  created  in 
this  nursery  at  Forest  Hill  it  is  almost  needless 
to  write.  It  was  here  the  tuberous  Begonia  of 
the  present  day  practically  had  its  birth,  and 
though  the  nriter  was  not  of  an  age  to  remember 
the  flr.st  tuberous  Begonia  exhibited  and  given 
the  flrst-class  certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
ttiral  Society,  Laing's  Royal  Standard,  the 
records  of  the  time  show  that  its  appearance 
was  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  a  famous  race 
of  garden  flowers.  The  years  rolled  by,  the 
nursery  extended,  the  Begonias  were  the 
admiration  and  surprise  of  the  day,  and 
developments  extended  to  the  earnest  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  and  flowering  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  flower-loving  world 
knows  the  rest.  It  is  almost  irritating  to  give 
records  of  great  successes  with  Begonias, 
St  re]  tocarpusos,  Calailiums,  Roses,  and  other 
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things,  because  tliose   who  care   to   know  are 
acquainted  with  tliem  already. 

Mr.  Laing  has  many  warm  friends.  Many 
have  gone  before,  and  one  of  which  he  spoke 
to  the  writer  wa.s  the  late  Henry  Bennett,  the 
raiser  of  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  other  lieautiful 
Roses.  It  was  Mr.  Laing  who  insisted  upon 
the  grand  promise  of  the  Rose  named  after  a 
wife  and  devoted  companion  through  so  many 
.years.  He  noticed  a  bud  of  it  in  Mr.  Bennett's 
box  of  seedling  Roses  at  a  Richmond  show,  and 
)}rophesied  foi'  it  a  famous  reputation.  Mr. 
Bennett  was  inclined  otherwise,  n,nd  looked 
lovingly  towards  "  Her  Majesty "  as  a  great 
effort  in  liis  work.  Rut  Mr.  Laing  was  right. 
The  Rose  named  after  his  devoted  wife  will 
live  with  the  Dijons,  the  .Jacqueminots,  and 
the  Giiibrds  as  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  the 
Rose  garden  of  the  past  fifty  years.  This 
earnest  "  wcjrker  amongst  the  flowers  "  is  one 
of  the  roll  of  Victoria  Medallists  of  Honour, 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  a 
prince  amongst  florists.  His  two  sons,  Mr. 
.lohn  and  ]\Ir.  .James  H.  Laing,  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  father,  and  are  amongst  the 
younger  generation  of  raisers  and  growers 
known  for  their  good  work  and  endeavours  to 
carry  on  the  honourable  traditions  associated 
with  their  names. 

We  might  have  written  more,  but  Mr. 
Laing's  work  lives  around  us  in  the  garden  and 
the  greenhouse,  and  no  man  could  wish  for  a 
more  loving  witness  of  his  endeavours  to  leave 
the  world  brighter  than  in  those  early  days 
when  there  were  no  Mrs.  John  Laing  Roses, 
tuberous  Begonias,  and  other  flowers  to 
beautify  our  homesteads. 

[Since  wi-iting  the  above  we  (/rieue  to  le<trn 
that  Mr.  Laing  has  left  this  life  of  kinder- 
garten for  that  larger  school  to  lohich  each,  in 
his  or  her  own  time,  must  jiass.  The  message 
came  to  us  i/rith  stronger  force,  because  but  a 
few  days  ago  we  had  left  our  friend,  to  the 
outward  eye,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  resting  after  a  long  and  well-spent  life. 
But  his  words  have  come  startlingly  true.  He 
said,  when  we  were  looking  at  that  list  of  sixty 
medallists,  "  They  are  droppimg  out  one  by 
one."  And  pjerhaps  he  realised  then  that  his 
was  a  life  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  To  his 
family,  especially  to  that  devoted  wife,  u<e 
tender  our  deep  sympathy.] 
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The  late  Mr.  John  Laing-  and  the 

Floral  Committee.-  Before  tlie  bu,siness  of 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  commeiioed  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  W. 
Marshall,  the  chairman,  moved  that  a  vote  of 
condolence  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
.John  Laing.  Mr.  Laing  had  been  for  man}'  j'ears 
a  member  of  that  committee.  This  was,  of  course, 
assented  to,  and  many  expressions  of  regret  were 
heard  at  the  death  of  so  genial  and  clever  a 
horticulturist. 

The  weather  in  Eng-land,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.— We  have  all  had  too 
much  wind  and  rain  in  the  middle  of  harvest.  On 
Monday,  August  G,  in  many  places  the  downpour 
exceeded  an  inch  ;  Parsonstown  (Iving's  County), 
1-0  inch  ;  Leith,  1-3  inch  ;  Donaghadee,  1-2  inch  ; 
Holyhead,  1  -0  inch.  At  Parsonstown  tlie  fall  for 
the  twenty-four  houis  was  43  per  cent.,  and  at 
Leitli  48  per  cent,  for  the  whole  month.  In 
Edinburgh  we  have  several  times  lately  had  an 
inch  of  rain.  The  sunset  was  brilliant  on  Monday 
evening,  August  G,  but  a  high  authority  writini; 
on   the  7th   shows   )iow  the   rainfall  in    Edinburgh 


has  been  cjuite  exceptional,  and  much  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  crops  round  the  city.  Notes  of 
rainfalls  since  1854  only  give  three  instances  of 
greater  rainfalls  :  September  23,  1801,  2  10  inches; 
October  20,  1864,  2-43  inches  ;  July  13,  1874, 
2'(l.5  inches.  In  the  period  underreview,  thegreatest 
August  rainfall  hitherto  recorded  was  1 '94  inches 
on  August  21,  1897,  and  again  on  August  12,  1898. 
The  last  rainfall  for  twent3'-fourhoiu's  here  equals 
202  tons,  or  45,000  gallons  per  acre.  This  amounts 
over  the  8,804  acres  within  the  area  of  the  city  to 
1,778,000  tons,  or  396,000,000  gallons  of  water. 
(Glasgow  seems  to  have  got  off  with  less  rain  this 
time.— D.  T.  F. 
Melaleuca  leucadendron.— Mr.  E  H. 

VVoodall  writes,  referri)ig  to  a  note  from  Mr. 
(Jumbleton  on  page  39:  "I  know  the  big  Mela- 
leuca at  Nice  standing  now  desolate  and  alone 
where  Risso's  garden  used  to  be  ere  Nice  stretched 
forth  her  miles  of  boulevards  and  absorbed  it  and 
many  other  beautiful  gardens.  It  is  a  fine-leaved 
heath-like  tree  that  seems  speciallj'  happy  at  Nice. 
Those  who  see  it  only  in  winter  never  dream  of  its 
summer  dress  of  fringe  flower." 

Solanum   jasminoides.— Amongst  the 

choicest  flowers  of  the  garden  is  tliis  Solanum,  which 
is  unfortunately  too  tender  to  trust  outdoors  except 
in  quite  the  southern  counties  of  England.  With 
slight  protection,  however,  over  the  roots  in  winter, 
and  a  warm  position,  the  plant  will  flower  well 
outdoors  almost  everywhere,  and  its  clusters  of 
white  flowers  are  worth  a  little  trouble  to  get. 
This  Solanum  is  graceful  in  growth  and  free  in  every 
way,  quickly  clothing  a  verandah  pillar  with  foliage 
and  blossom. 

The  Iceland  Poppies.    Many  beautiful 

colours  occur  amongst  the  forms  of  the  Iceland 
Poppy,  or  Papaver  nudicaule — pure  white,  orange, 
orange-red,  buft',  deep  yellow,  and  lemon.  Of  the 
<lwarf  Poppies  few  are  more  charming  than  this  ; 
it  is  graceful  in  growth,  and  the  fragile  flowers  are 
poised  on  dainty  stems  which  make  them  prized  for 
decorations.  The  plants,  unhappily,  sometimes 
fail  in  gardens,  not  through  disease,  but  they 
collapse  because  worn  out.  Colonies  are  seldom 
satisfactory  after  the  third  year,  according  to  our 
experience,  although  this  is  no  drawback,  as  a  fresh 
group  is  (piickly  obtained  from  seed. 

A   summep-floweping"    Bpoom.  —  An 

effective  Broom  during  the  sunnner  is  Genista 
;etnensis,  which  reaches  a  height  of  about  10  feet, 
and  its  pendant  graceful  shoots  are  almost  hidden 
with  the  golden-coloured  flowers.  The  shrub  is 
almost  without  foliage,  but  there  is  beauty  in  the 
green  colouring  of  the  bark,  whilst  in  .July  one  gets 
the  glorious  wealth  of  beautiful  flowers,  not  too 
frequently  seen  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden. 
In  common  with  the  majority  of  the  family  this 
Broom  is  happy  upon  rough  dry  banks  or  in  warm 
light  soils  which  satisfy  few  things.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  country'  about  Mount  Etna. 

The  AVhite  Musk  Mallow.— Many  so- 
called  common  flowers  are  often  more  charming 
than  much  praised  novelties.  The  ^Vllite  Musk 
Mallow  (Malva  moschata  alba)  is  very  beautiful 
grouped  freely  in  the  garden,  its  sweetlj'-scented 
pure  white  flowers  appearing  over  a  long  season. 
It  is  very  easil}'  raised  from  seed  in  the  spring,  and 
the  seed  is  best  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
as  from  their  tap-rooted  character  transplanting 
freijuently  means  failure.  This  and  the  soft  mauve 
colour  of  Erigeron  speciosus  are  very  pleasing  in 
association.  A  bed  of  the  two  plants  would  create 
a  dainty  effect. 

Rosa    moschata    Eliza    AVeppy.— 

•Judging  from  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  aroused 
over  single  and  semi-doiJjle  Roses  earlier  in  the 
season,  this  old  variety  would  be  considered  equal 
to,  if  indeed  it  did  not  surpass,  many  modern 
introductions.  But  as  the  shows  are  over  before  it 
blossoms,  it  stands  a  poor  chance  of  becoming 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Give  it  good  culture, 
prune  fairly  hard,  and  no  Rose  of  its  style  will 
afford  the  grower  more  pleasure.  The  flowers  are 
of  an  exi|uisite  buff  and  nankeen  colour,  and  of 
delicate  fragrance,  more  like  the  odour  of  almond 
or  grape  Hyacinth.  The  flowers  are  very  small, 
little  more  than  an  inch  across,  and  have  four  rows 
of  )]etals.. 


SpiPSea  lindleyana.— in  the  shrubbery 
for  July  and  August,  wheie  quick  and  tall  growth 
is  desired,  this  Spiraea  may  safely  be  planted.  It 
produces  its  large  terminal  white  panicles  from 
1  foot  to  upwards  of  3  feet  long,  which  have  a 
half-weeping  appearance,  appearing  to  lie  as  it 
were  over  the  deep  green  foliage,  which  enhances 
its  eftect  rather  than  otherwise.  The  Spiraea  is 
readily  increased  by  taking  off  the  stout  sucker- 
like growth  which  spring  so  freely  from  the  base 
of  the  plant.  It  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
and  may  oe  hastened  by  the  addition  of  manure. 

Rose  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau 

for  button-holes.  As  a  button-hole  Rose 
this  is  delightful  to  cultivate,  and  so  it  is  for 
massing  in  the  Rose  garden.  It  grows  and  flowers 
freely.  The  colour  is  striking — a  bright  j'ellow 
self — both  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  petals. 

Rose  Camoens.— This  China  Rose  deserves 
a  place  in  any  garden,  large  or  small,  where  flowers 
are  desired  in  quantity  without  occupying  too 
much  space.  In  colour  it  is  a  delicate  pink, 
exceedingly  pretty  in  the  bud.  —  E.  M. 

Jasminum  oflicinale  g-pandiflorum 

Magus.— How  much  better  this  form  is  of  the 
Sweet  .lessamine  than  the  ordinary  form  of  officinale. 
The  flowers  are  almost  double  the  size,  equally  as 
sweet,  and  produced  in  equal  quantity'.  The 
growth,  too,  is  more  robust.  For  covering  a 
pergola,  arch,  arbour,  or  porch  this  Jessamine 
might  be  largely  employed.  It  strikes  readily 
from  cuttings  dibbled  in  a  cold  frame  in  September, 
making  good  growth  iiv  the  following  May.  — E. 

Rose    Cooling's    Single     Cpimson 

BeddeP. — For  planting  in  a  mass  where  rich 
colour  is  required  I  can  well  recommend  this  Rose. 
Flowering  first  in  June,  it  then  makes  a  free 
growth,  and  gives  a  second  display  of  blossom  in 
■July.  The  colour  is  a  glowing  crimson,  the  petals 
large  and  fleshy,  and  the  growth,  although  vigorous, 
is  dwarf,  the  plants  being  furnished  with  an  abund- 
ance of  stout  deep  green  leaves  which  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  above.  In  a  cut  state, 
too,  this  single  Rose  should  be  most  useful,  as  by 
its  appearance  one  would  think  it  would  keep  fresh 
a  long  time.  —  E.  M. 

Stocks. — No  flower  is  more  fragrant  and 
handsome  in  colour  at  this  tims  than  the  ten  week 
Stock,  which  is  now  massed  boldly,  much  as 
scarlet  Geraniums  and  j'ellow  Calceolarias  were 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  refreshing  to  And  in  parks 
and  private  gardens  these  perfumed  flowers  planted 
with  no  niggardly  hand.  Seed  raised  from  a  good 
strain  or  race  will  give  a  large  proportion  of  doubles 
and  flowers  too  of  pleasing  colours,  from  purest 
white  to  deepest  plum.  Sow  the  seed  early  in 
February  in  slight  warmth,  and  transplant  before 
the  plants  become  drawn,  otherwise  they  will  not 
liranch  freely.  Stocks  of  free  branching  habit  are 
useful  for  cutting,  and  it  is  wise  to  have  a  reserve 
bed  of  these  especially  to  give  cut  flowers  for  the 
house. 

Keeping:  down  Snails  in  Watep.— 

In  answer  to  •*  A  note  from  Cranlirook,""  page  113, 
August  11,  gold  Hsh  will  keep  down  snails  in  the 
water  by  eating  the  spawn  and  all  young  snails  ; 
indeed,  my  fish  must  eat  the  snails  themselves, 
for  though  I  put  them  into  the  pond  to  breed 
spawn  for  the  fish,  they  all  go.  Twelve  gold  fish 
two  years  old  will  keep  a  12  foot  tank  quite  clean. 
-A.'  B. 

Vicia  cpacca  (the   tufted  Vetch). 

— This  handsome  Vetch  looks  very  ornamental 
at  present  in  the  hedges  from  (iroonisport  to 
Donaghadee.  It  is  a  very  pretty  little  perennial, 
and  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  a 
liorder  where  perennial  Sweet  Peas  are  grown  as 
the  contrast  between  its  blue  and  piu'ple  spikes, 
and  the  white  and  pink  varieties  of  the  latter 
would  make  a  picture  full  of  charm  and  (juaiul 
lieauty.  —  W.4I.TER  SMVTn,  Ho/i/irood,  Coiiiiti/ 
Down. 

[This  is  indeed  a  beautifid  wild  plant,  but  it 
would  be  well  to  admit  it  only  very  cautiously 
into  a  garden,  where  in  some  soils  it  becomes  a 
troublesome  weed.-  Ens.] 

Helianthus  Miss   Mellish.  — Summer 

is  waning  fast,  and  the  time  of  the  Sunflowers  and 
Dahlias  heralds  the  approach  of  cooler  days.    There 
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is  one  Sunflower  whicli  of  recent  years  has  been 
niUL'li  written  of  and  jjlanted^Helianthus  Miss 
Mellish — a  variety  of  great  vigour.  The  perennial 
Helianthuses,  like  their  annual  relatives,  seem 
little  affected  by  climatic  variations.  They  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  moisture  or  drought,  each 
autiunn  the  waving  masses  of  blossom  gilding  bed 
and  horder  with  strong  colour.  "  Waving" 
scarcely  describes  H.  Miss  Mellish,  for  the  plant  is 
more  rigid  than  orgyalis  and  those  of  that  type. 
The  stems  will  rise  K  feet  or  even  more  in  height, 
supporting  a  wealth  of  large  brilliantly-coloured 
Howers,  and  leaves  clothe  the  plant  to  the  ground. 
It  has  a  fault,  if  such  one  may  call  it.  and  that  is, 
the  roots  spread  rapidly  underground.  This  shows 
the  wisdom  of  putting  vigorous  things  of  this 
character  where  they  can  form  colonies  by  them- 
selves, unfettered  by  neighbouring  plants  too 
precious  for  anything  else  to  disturl).  The  writer 
has  a  group  of  this  Sunflower  on  the  lawn.  It  fills 
completely  a  large  bed,  and  during  the  summer  is  a 
mass  of  green,  crowned,  as  September  draws  near, 
with  a  wonderful  profusion  of  rich  yellow  flowers. 
This  tine  perennial  was  originally  discovered  in  the 
gardens  of  Hodsock  Priory,  the  residence  of  Miss 
Mellish,  after  whom  it  was  named. — E. 

Aralia  COPdata.  —  The  flower  gardener 
should  be  evei- seeking  for  new  and  rare  plants,  and 
Aralia  cordata,  a  hardj'  species  from  Japan,  is 
worth  a  note.  It  is  very  uncommon,  but,  as  far  as 
one  knows  from  experience  at  Kew,  (juite  hardy,  as 
in  the  Royal  <!ar(_lens  it  has  weathered  several 
winters  without  injury.  A  noble  specimen  of  it  is 
in  the  rock  garden,  and   we  should  like  to  see  the 


plant  also  in  a  separate  bed,  or  a  position  where  its 
gracefulness  and  abundant  foliage  are  shown  to 
advantage.  But  it  is  a  shrubby  Aralia  too  for  a 
bold  rock  garden,  the  shoots  at  this  season  being 
bent  with  the  weight  of  the  flower  spikes,  which 
are  between  3  feet  and  4  feet  in  length,  and 
crowded  with  the  clusters  of  greenish  white  flowers. 
There  is  nothing  showj' about  the  flowers,  but  their 
quiet  colour  is  in  harmony  with  the  light  green 
pointed  leaves.  A.  cordata  is  certainly  as  graceful 
as  any  of  its  race. 

CytiSUS  nigPieans.— Shrubs  in  flower  are 
growing  fewer  as  the  summer  days  pass  away.  It 
is  therefore  important  to  notice  those  kinds  that 
contribute  to  the  gaietj'  of  the  garden  at  the 
present  time.  We  think  too  little  of  the  glorious 
family  of  Brooms,  and  in  the  present  instance  this 
kind  at  this  time  is  covered  with  bright  yellow- 
flowers,  whicli  are  borne  in  erect  racemes.  The 
lower  flowers  open  first,  and  thus  a  succession  is 
gained,  the  plant  remaining  long  in  bloom. 
C.  nigricans  was  introduced  from  South-East 
Europe  about  the  year  1730,  and  is  readily  rai.sed 
from  seed,  which  is  freely  produced.  The  word 
nigricans  refers  to  the  black  colour  that  specimens 
prepared  for  the  herbarium  turn  to. — E. 

Hollyhocks    fpom    seed.  —  We   were 

charmed  lately  with  the  beauty  of  a  border  of 
Hollyhocks  in  full  bloom  —  healthy,  vigorous 
plants,  with  leaves  wonderfully  free  from  disease. 
The  secret  of  success  was  in  liberal  cultivation 
afforded  and  raising  the  plants  from  seed. 
Seedlings  are  stronger  than  plants  raised  in  any 
other   way,    and   we^  maj'    write'  the   same   about 


Verbenas,  at  one  time  blotted  out  almost  by  a 
fungoid  disease,  which  seemed,  however,  to  have 
less  effect  upon  seedlings.  We  have  not  to  seek 
far  for  a  reason  for  this.  In  seedlings  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  race  are  not  transmitted  in  the 
sauie  virulent  waj-  as  when  cuttings  are  struck 
from  infested  plants  and  rooted  in  strong  heat. 
Seedlings  raised  this  autumn  will  make  plants  to 
flower  a  3'ear  hence,  and  the  seed  need  only  be 
sown  when  ripe  in  a  pan  of  ordinary  soil,  placed  in 
slight  warmth,  and  the  seedlings  kept  over  the 
winter  in  a  cold  frame.  When  the  seed  comes 
from  a  well  selected  stock  the  flowers  are  beautiful 
in  colour  and  form  too,  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
those  rosette-like  doubles  which  last  longer  than 
the  more  fragile  single  kinds.  The  Hollj'hock  is 
a  noble  hardy  flower,  picturesque  in  colouring  and 
growth,  and  too  precious  to  lose.  Where  failures 
have  hitherto  disappointed  hopes  of  rich  Ijloom, 
and  the  plants  have  been  raised  from  cuttings,  try 
seedlings. 


ERINUS    ALPINUS    IN    ROUGH 
STONE    STEPS. 

Those  who  are  in  .sympathy  with  plant-lite 
and  have  some  understanding  of  the  ways  and 
wants  of  flowering  plants  will  have  two  cines- 
tions  always  present  in  their  minds.  In  any 
])Iace  of  whatsoever  nature  that  is  bare  they 
will  ask  themselves— What  is  the  plant  that  will 
suit  this  place  that  will  both  look  well  and  also 
be   happy  l     The   second   question    will   occur 
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when  contemplating  beds  or  boxes  of  seedlings, 
or  any  store  of  plants  waiting  to  be  put  out,  and 
it  will  take  this  form — What  place  have  I  where 
these  will  thrive  and  look  right  ? 

An  opportunity  for  the  happy  solution  of  the 
first  question  occurred  two  years  ago  when 
some  rough  stone  steps  leading  to  a  loft 
above  a  stable,  already  sparely  clothed  with 
natural  mosses,  seemed  to  invite  the  intro- 
duction of  something  a  little  better.  A  few 
seeds  of  Eriniis  were  scattered  in  the  joints,  and 
mossy  tufts  grew  and  throve,  taking  to  the 
somewhat  un))i-omising  jilace  with  a  cheerful 
vigour  that  was  more  than  the  expected  reward 
of  what  was  only  ventured  upon  as  a  piece  of 
experimental  planting.  So  ihat  one  may  con- 
fidently advise  anyone  who  has  a  bit  of  moss- 
grown  wall  or  steep  stony  bank  to  sow  Erinus 
and  leave  the  accommodating  little  alpine  to 
do  the  rest.  The  flowers  are  purjilish-red  of  a 
harmless  type,  and  the  little  flower  stems  have 
a  distinct  character  in  their  way  of  standing 
sturdily  with  their  backs  pressed  against  an 
upright  stone. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  rather  fusty  smell  that 
is  disagreeable  to  some,  but  that  may  well  be 
forgiven  in  the  open  air. 
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FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Strawberry  Pl.\.nts. — Outside  Culture. 

PLANTS  grown  for  producing  runners 
this  season  or  that  have  borne  a  crop 
of  fruit  should,  after  all  young  plants 
are  taken  that  are  required,  be  relieved 
of  all  runners,  and  the  ground  between 
them  hoed,  clearing  it  of  all  young 
plants  that  have  taken  root,  also  weeds  ;  after- 
wards atibrd  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  farmyard 
manure.  This  will  do  much  toward.s  the  formation 
of  strong  crowns  by  the  end  of  the  autunni  ;  as 
well  as  its  feeding  effect  it  is  a  mulching,  and  is 
indispensable  in  dry  weather.  After  niulcliing, 
should  circumstances  demand  it,  water  thoroughly. 
Young  plants  planted  out  at  this  time  are  much 
benefited  by  a  top-dressing  of  manure. 
Raspberry  Plant.\tion. 
Cut  out  all  old  growths  that  have  borne  fruit  and 
weak  young  surplus  canes  beyond  the  number 
required  on  eacli  stool  tor  next  season.  Keep  the 
ground  clean  between  them  with  hoeing  occa- 
sionally, and  in  other  fruit  quarters  the  hoe  should 
be  used  as  often  as  required. 

Fruit  trees  generally  carrying  heavy  crops, 
whether  growing  against  walls  or  in  the  open,  are 
much  benefited  by  a  nuilch  of  partly  decayed 
manure.  The  best  time  to  apply  it  is  after  the 
fruit  has  begun  to  swell.  Where  it  was  not  done 
at  the  proper  time,  it  will  well  repay  for  it  now. 

Peach  Trees. 
Continue  to  syringe  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  up  to  the  time 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  and  give  applications  of 
water  to  the  roots  as  often  as  required.  Liberal 
treatment  during  the  summer  tends  to  a  very  large 
extent  towards  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Peach  out  of  doors;  it  keeps  the  foliage  healthy 
and  free  from  red  spider,  without  which  frnit  cannot 
develop  to  its  fullest  size  in  the  cun-ent  year,  and 
neither  can  flowers  be  healthy  and  properly  formed 
in  the  following  year.  Where  black  aphides  obtain 
a  home,  frequent  attention  must  be  paid  to  their 
eradication  by  dipping  the  points  of  the  young 
growth  in  a  flat  receptacle  containing  insecticide, 
and  syringing  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  other 
parts  with  the  same.  Secure  3'oung  growths  to  the 
wall  with  nails  and  shreds  or  tyes.  Do  this  before 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  so  that  sun  and  light 
have  free  access.  Where  blackbirds  and  thrushes 
are  numerous,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen 
nets  must  be  fixed  over  them,  or  else  great  damage 
will  be  done. 


Cherry  Trees. 
After  the  fruit  is  gathered,  remove  nets  and 
examine  the  foliage  to  ascertain  whether  black 
aphides  are  present.  If  so,  cleanse  with  insecticide 
in  the  same  way  as  Peaches.  Fasten  to  the  wall 
leading  shoots,  and  at  the  .same  time,  while  going 
over  them,  pinch  back  lateral  growths. 

Apricots 
require  protecting  in  the  same  way  against  birds  as 
Peaches. 

Figs, 
which  can  only  be  ripened  successfullj'  out  of  doors 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  must  be 
allowed  to  ripen  thoroughly  on  the  trees  before 
being  gathered.  To  protect  them  against  birds  and 
insects  the  best  plaii  that  I  know  is  to  surround 
each  fruit  with  a  small  muslin  bag. 

G.  Norman. 
T/ir  Gaidnn.t,  Hatfidd  Home,  Herh. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

CuTTiNCJS  of  most  of  our  summer  bedding  plants 
should  now  be  taken  and  rooted  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Many  prefer  to  postpone  doing  so  till 
much  later,  on  account  of  disarranging  and  spoiling 
the  beauty  of  the  beds  and  borders,  but  this  means 
a  large  percentage  of  failures  in  many  cases, 
especially  so  during  a  wet,  sunless  autumn.  Many 
kinds  of  Geraniums  strike  readily  enough  in  the 
open  during  the  early  part  of  August,  but  if  placed 
in  pits  or  cold  frames,  where  they  can  have  the 
protection  of  glass  during  heavy  rains,  the  rooting 
process  will  be  greatly  assisted.  Use  a  good  sandy 
compost,  make  quite  firm,  and  with  all  delicate 
varieties  place  a  little  coarse  silver  sand  over  the 
surface,  and  avoid  overcrowding.  I  prefer  shallow 
boxes,  as  they  can  then  be  wintered  in  close 
quarters,  and  potted  ofi'  early  in  the  spring. 

It  is  now  a  good  time  to  take  stock  and  make 
notes  of  any  new  and  improved  bedding  plants,  as 
we  are  all  anxious  for  something  fresh,  and  nothing 
to  my  mind  is  more  objectionable  than  a  repetition 
year  after  3"ear  of  the  same  thing.  We  are  not  too 
well  ott'  for  good  blue  bedding  plants,  of  which  we 
have  few,  excepting  Salvia  patens  and  Lobelia  of 
various  sorts.  I  have  tried  this  year  for  the  first 
time  Carter's  new  annual  Delphinium  "  Blue 
Butterfly,"  and  I  consider  it  a  very  valuable  and 
important  addition  to  our  list.  I  predict  for  it  a 
good  future.  It  is  a  Gentian  blue,  with  one  faint 
small  brown  spot  on  each  petal.  It  commences  to 
flower  quite  early  in  the  season,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances will  continue  to  do  so  till  late  autumn.  Our 
seed  was  sown  early  in  March,  pricked  out  into 
boxes,  and  planted  out  on  Ma^'  20. 

Several  of  our  free-flowering  annuals  and  bien- 
nials, if  sown  at  this  season  in  places  where  they 
are  intended  to  flower,  form  lovely  clumps  of  bright 
flowers  in  spring,  when  others  are  not  plentiful, 
especially  in  large  shrubberies  where  sheltered 
spots  can  be  selected  for  the  more  tender  ones. 
The  seedlings  should  be  thinned  out  to  a  good 
distance  apart,  so  that  a  sturdy  growth  is  ensured 
before  winter  sets  in.  Some  of  the  best  which  I 
have  found  for  sowing  at  this  season  are  Candy- 
tufts, Clarkias,  Krysimums,  Godetias,  Larkspurs, 
Shirley  Poppies,  Silenes,  and  Venus's  Looking- 
glass.  If  room  cannot  be  found  to  sow  them  in 
the  position  in  which  the}'  are  reqinred  to  flower, 
sow  thinly  on  a  shady  border,  and  transplant 
carefully  in  early  autumn. 

Prop.\i:.-iting  Choice  Shrubs. 
Many  of  our  best  shrubs  are  easily  propagated 
at  the  end  of  August  and  during  the  early  days  of 
September  by  layering.  All  the  best  kinds  of 
Cornus  are  easily  rooted  in  this  way.  A  light 
sandy  compost  should  be  placed  round  the  stools, 
and  the  young  growths,  if  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  Carnations,  will  quickly  root  and 
make  nice  plants  by  next  spring.  Many  other 
similar  things  may  be  readily  increased  in  the  same 
waj'.  The  severe  gales  we  have  been  subjected  to 
of  late  have  done  considerable  damage  to  many 
trees  and  shrubs  ;  we  very  seldom  experience  such 
terrific  winds  so  far  inland  at  this  season.  The 
damage  done  here  has  been  considerable,  many  of 
the    more   brittle    young    trees   being   completely 


ruined.  Anything  that  can  be  done  by  pruning  in 
the  damaged  parts,  also  restaking  and  tying,  must 
be  done  without  delay,  to  enable  them  to  recoup 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  before  the  winter. 
Dahlias  will  reijuire  much  attention  in  the  way  of 
keeping  the  giowths  securely  tied,  using  strong 
pieces  of  bast  for  the  purpose,  and  thinning  out 
the  shoots  when  extra  fine  fiowers  are  required. 
Michaelmas  Daisies  ought  now  to  receive  their 
final  tying,  and  the  border  should  be  cleaned  and 
left  in  a  tidy  condition,  as  from  now  a  well-formed 
collection  should  be  full  of  interest  till  well  into 
the  winter.  Sub  -  tropical  plants  must  also  be 
securely  staked  and  tied,  as  in  all  probability  we 
shall  have  much  more  gusty  weather  when  these 
are  in  their  beauty,  and  if  allowed  to  blow  about 
they  will  soon  become  damaged.  E.  Beckett. 
Aldetiham  Hou.ie  Gardeii.s,  E/xtree,  Hert/i. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Routine  Work. 
All  arrears  of  transplanting  should  be  completed, 
and  of  late  the  work  will  have  been  more  readily 
done  as  the  rainfall  will  have  made  the  soil  work- 
able and  the  seedling  plants  sooner  take  hold  of 
the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  weed  growth  will 
be  troublesome,  and  more  labour  needed  to  keep 
it  down,  and  every  favourable  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  use  the  Dutch  hoe,  as  when  this  is 
done  there  is  a  great  saving  of  labour.  In  the 
case  of  exhausted  vegetable  crops  these  should 
not  be  left  in  the  soil,  as  they  rob  the  latter  both 
of  food  and  moisture,  and  have  an  unsightly 
appearance. 

Land  should  be  prepared  for  the  spring  Cabbage 
crop.  In  our  case,  having  a  light  soil  to  deal  with, 
we  diaw  drills  on  the  soil  previously  occupied  by 
Onions,  which  has  been  rolled  for  the  Onion  seed, 
and,  with  the  work  afterwards,  such  as  thinning 
and  cleaning,  is  very  hard.  With  a  firm  root-run, 
as  this  makes  for  the  Cabbages,  we  have  fewer 
losses  than  in  newly-dug  soil.  It  is  advisable  to 
make  several  plantings,  as  the  first  run  badly, 
and  it  frequently  happens  plants  in  ditt'erenl 
positions  are  aft'ected  differently,  so  that  the  first 
planting  need  not  be  a  large  one,  the  early  October 
or  late  September  plants  being  most  reliable. 
Potatoes  as  they  ripen  should  be  lifted,  and  any 
varieties  that  are  full-sized  should  not  be  left  too 
long  in  the  soil  or  they  will  grow  out  badly  and 
lose  flavour.  Seed  Potatoes  should  be  dried  and 
ripened  and  given  cool  storage. 
Celery. 

We  are  just  finishing  planting  our  latest  lot  of 
plants — rather  late,  I  admit — but  these  plants, 
though  small,  often  stand  a  severe  winter  better 
than  full-sized  ones.  In  planting  for  latest  supplies 
deep  trenches  are  not  needed,  as  excellent  material 
may  be  grown  on  the  flat,  and  this  moulded  up  will 
give  nice  heads  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  For  late  use  we  find  the  red  Celeries 
nuich  the  best,  such  kinds  as  Major  Clarke's  and 
Standard  Bearer  being  difiicult  to  beat,  though 
Leicester  Red  is  a  splendid  winter  Celery.  Many 
growers  in  private  gardens  have  a  rather  scanty 
supply  of  manure  for  this  crop  at  the  planting,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  very  great  loss  if  feeding 
later  on  can  be  practised,  and,  though  the  rainfall 
has  been  great,  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  give 
aid  in  the  shape  of  approved  fertilisers,  and  such 
foods  as  soot  and  salt,  with  liquid  manure  from 
stables,  should  not  be  despised.  For  strong  early 
plants  salt  is  most  beneficial,  as  it  imparts  tone  or 
flavour,  keeps  slugs  at  bay,  and  promotes  healthy 
growth.  In  moulding  up  the  early  produce  care 
should  be  taken  to  do  the  work  so  that  the  ceutre 
of  the  plant  is  not  crippled  with  later  produce. 
Moulding  up  should  be  done  piecemeal,  as  too 
much  soil  at  one  time  fosters  decay.  Earlier  in 
the  season  the  maggot  was  very  troublesome,  and 
should  it  reappear  take  steps  at  once  to  arrest  its 
progress. 

Autumn  and  Winter  Spinach. 

For  autumn  supplies  it  is  well  to  .sow  at  once  in 
land  well  enriched  with  manure.  For  jears  we 
grew  the  Victoria  Round  Leaved  for  summer  and 
winter,  and  I  advise  this  variety  for  autumn  sup- 
plies ;  but  for  late  use  the  Carter  Spinach  is  a  very 
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superior  variety,  and  gives  a  very  large  leaf.  It 
needs  ample  space,  is  remarkablj-  hard\',  and  in 
addition  is  one  of  the  longest  to  remain  good  before 
running  to  seed.  I  find  vre  get  much  better  results 
by  sowing  thinly  and  in  an  open  position,  as  shade 
or  the  drip  from  trees  is  fatal. 

Few  green  vegetables  in  April  are  more  welcome 
than  a  good  breadth  of  Spinach  ;  but  as  the  plant 
is  much  troubled  by  numerous  pests  the  land  should 
be  well  dressed  previous  to  sowing  with  lime,  soot, 
or  wood  ashes.  We  have  found  it  advantageous  to 
draw  rather  deep  drills,  and  nearly  till  them  with 
either  wood  ashes  or  burnt  refuse. 

G.   WVTHES. 

Si/nii  Howie  Garrlenx,  Brentford. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Winter  C-\rxatioxs. 
Thk  exceptional  number  of  violent  thunderstorms 
which  have  prevailed  lately,  accompanied  b}-  heavy 
downpours  of  rain,  and  sometimes  of  hail,  has  made 
it  difficult  to  prevent  plants  plunged  outdoors  from 
becoming  sodden,  one  of  the  worst  things  that  can 
happen  to  Carnations,  as  the  soil  is  turned  sour 
with  the  superabundant  water,  and  rendered  unfit 
for  free  root  action  later  on.  In  our  own  ease, 
canvas  covers  liave  been  used  to  prevent  this  as 
much  as  possible  :  but  there  is  an  objection  to  the 
use  of  these,  or  any  other  covering,  except  glass,  as 
the  shade  given  by  the  covers  tends  to  produce 
sappy  growth.  .Should  the  weather  continue  so 
unsettled  I  should  ad\'ise  the  early  removal  of  the 
plants  into  their  winter  quarters,  or  into  sunny 
frames,  keeping  them  cool  for  the  time  being  and 
using  very  little  shade.  Great  care  in  the  use  of 
the  water-pot  will  be  necessary,  the  object  being 
to  induce  hardness  of  growth  without  absolutely 
stunting  it  altogether.  No  artificial  manure  should 
be  given  at  present.  It  is  in  seasons  like  this  that 
one  realises  the  folly  of  mixing  manure  freely  with 
the  soil. 

C'.VLL.\.'i. 

Those  who  ado])ted  the  planling-out  s3-stem  will 
do  well  to  lift  and  pot  up  the  plants  before  they 
have  made  much  growth  either  at  the  root  or  the 
crown.  Leaving  them  out  until,  say,  the  end  of 
September  is  very  bad  policy,  as  the  root  masses 
liave  to  be  greatly  reduced  to  get  them  into 
reasonable  sized  pots,  and  unless  much  trouble  is 
taken  in  re-establishing  them  they  suffer  greatly 
from  the  clieck.  Those  plants  rested  in  pots, 
though  now  backward  in  growth,  will  soon  over- 
take and  pass  those  planted  out  as  regards  earli- 
ness  of  flower,  though  in  most  cases  the  spathes  are 
not  so  fine  but  more  useful  for  cutting.  They 
should  now  be  potted  up  either  as  strong  single 
crowns  in  (i-ineh  or  7-inch  pots,  or  several  together 
in  pots  of  larger  size.  For  a  week  or  two  very  little 
water  should  be  given,  and  I  advise  putting  the 
plants  at  once  under  glass  in  a  cold  frame. 

Fern.'--. 

In  the  ferneries  most  of  the  season's  growth  will 
be  getting  into  a  forward  condition,  and  to  prevent 
the  new  fronds  from  damping  off  the  plants  should 
be  divested  of  most  of  their  remaining  old  fronds. 
Some  of  the  stronger  growers,  and  even  Adian- 
turns  when  in  small  receptacles,  will  be  grateful 
for  a  little  assistance  with  weak  liquid  manure  ; 
this  should  not  be  given  in  an  indiscriminate 
manner,  howe\er,  as  it  would  do  only  harm  to 
weak  or  delicate  plants.  J.  C.  Tallack. 

Shiijley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Tni;  August  nuihlier  of  the  lk)linin;il  Miniazine 
contains  portraits  of  the  following  five  plants  : — 

Caltltya  Whilei. — A  native  of  Bahia:  also  known 
under  the  synonym  of  C.  russelliana.  A  fine  double 
plate  of  a  most  brilliant  and  beautifulC'attleya,  which 
is  believed  to  be  a  wild  or  natural  h.\  brid  lietween 
C.  labiata  and  C.  schilleriana,  found  by  Mr.  White 
in  the  Bahia  province  of  Brazil  wlien  collecting 
Orchids  for  Messrs.  Low.  The  flower  is  large  and 
of  a  most  beautiful  shade  of  deep  rosy-purple. 

Afiparu'/ii.'i  ternit'uliii':. — A  native  of  Natal  :  also 
known  under  the  synonyms  of  A.  ;ethiopicus  and 


A.  falcatus.  A  rather 
pretty  slender  -  leaved, 
pendulous  form,  pro- 
ducing numerous 
racemes  of  small  rosy- 
white  flowers.  It  blooms 
in  August  iti  the  succu- 
lent house,  i>ut  has  not 
j'et  fruited  at  Kew. 

Ph'fOiifiiron  Molonei/l. 
— A  native  of  Lagos.  A 
rather  pretty  stove  shrub 
with  ornamental h'veined 
foliage. 

Hnernia  aomalka. — A 
native  of  Somaliland. 
This  is  a  curious  succu- 
lent of  small  stature, 
closely  allied  to  the 
Stapelia-,  and  producing 
rather  large  flowers  of  a 
deep  red  shade  tipped 
with  yellow. 

Senecio  atirknlati-n- 
inus. — A  native  of 
British  Central  Africa. 
This  may  be  described  as 
a  yellow  -  flowered 
Cineraria  of  scandent 
habit  of  growth.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  very  free 
Ijlooming  and  most 
attractive  plant. 

The  August  number  of 
the  li'riie  de  l' ffor/icitl- 
/iire  Beliji:  contains  por- 
traits of 

Plial 'f  ttopsi.^  hfdde- 
nianniaiia. — An  old  and 
well  -  known  Orchid  of 
littlehorticultural  value. 

Th  ilia  iidia  macraiit/ia. 
—  An  Indian  vaccinia- 
ccous  greenhouse  shrub 
w  ith  bunches  of  tubular 
orange-red  flowers  with 
creamy  yellow  tips. 

The  first  number  of 
the  lin'iie  Horlicote  for 
August  contains  a  por- 
trait of  a  gourd-like 
fruit  known  and  giowi- 
in  Algeria  under  the 
name  of  Chaj'ote.     It  is 

a  trailer  of  most  luxuriant  growth,  and  l)elongs  to 
the  Cucumber  family.  Its  botanical  name  is 
Sechiuni  edide  of  Swartz. 

I  have  just  ascertained  from  Kew,  where  I  sent 
fruiting  specimens  for  identification,  that  the 
botanical  name  of  the  Honey  Berry  is  Rubus  sorbi- 
folius  of  Maximowiez.  W.  E.  Gumbleton. 
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oftener.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  rich  loam  and 
be  mulched  during  the  summer.  The  only  other 
Lily  closely  related  to  this  is  L.  cordifolium.  a 
Japanese  species,  or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
a  v.ariety  of  giganteum.     It  is  a  smaller  plant,  and 


of  not  the  same  garden  value. 


T.  R. 


NOTES    ON    LILIES. 

LiLIfM    GIGANTEUM. 

This  fine  Lily  is  8  feet  high,  and  bears  about  a 
dozen  blooms,  the  stem  being  •!  inches  in  diameter 
near  the  ground.  A  native  of  the  Himalayas 
and  introduced  over  forty  years  ago,  it  has 
never  become  very  common  in  cultivation.  This 
is  owing  to  its  not  succeeding  well  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  to  the  bulb  dying  off' after 
it  has  flowered  once.  The  flowers  are  about 
S  inches  long  and  4  inches  to  .">  inches  across  the 
slightly  recurved  segments.  They  are  white 
inside,  tinged  with  reddi.sh-purple,  and  greenish- 
yellow  on  the  outside.  The  large  cordate  leaves 
are  a  feature  in  themselves,  those  at  the  base 
having  a  blade  15  inches  in  length  and  borne  on  a 
petiole  nearly  as  long.  These  large  leaf-stalks  are 
one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  this  Lily  ; 
in  fact,  the  leaves  difl'er  from  those  of  all  other 
Lilies  not  only  in  this  character  but  in  their  size, 
shape,  and  reticulated  venation.  On  the  stems  of 
flowering  plants  they  become  smaller  towards  the 
lop,  until  tliey  are  finally  reduced  to  mere  bracts. 
The  noble  habit  of  the  plant  with  its  imposing 
crown  of  flowers  makes  one  wish  it  were  to  be  seen 


LiLIUM   srPERBUM. 

Amoni;  the  Lilies  of  the  latter  half  of  the  summer 
is  this,  the  .Swanip  Lily  of  North  America,  which 
is  a  near  ally  of  the  Panther  Lily  (L.  pardalinum), 
but  differs  therefrom  in  several  particulars,  one  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  later  in  blooming. 
The  Swamp  Lil\-  is  very  variable  in  the  colour  of 
its  blossoms,  a  fact  which  is  particularly  noticeable 
just  now  at  Ken-,  where  in  the  beds  at  the  back  of 
the  Palm  House  numerous  examples  are  in  bloom. 
They  range  in  height  from  about  4  feet  to  6  feet,  but 
when  very  strong  this  Lily  grows  a  good  deal  taller 
than  that.  The  flowers  are  elegantly  reflexed,  as 
in  the  ditferent  members  of  the  Martagon  group, 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  in  vigorous  examples 
arranged  in  an  almost  perfect  pyramid.  Thej' 
vary  in  tint  from  a  bright  criuL-son  to  a  pale  yellow, 
betn-een  which  two  extremes  there  arc  numerous 
gradations,  some  of  the  showiest  being  those  in 
which  the  ground  colour  is  a  rich  warm  orange. 
The  spotting,  too,  is  equally  or  even  nicjie  variable, 
for  in  the  size  of  the  spots  and  their  arrangement  a 
vast  difl'erence  exists,  some  (particularly  the  deep- 
coloured  forms)  having  very  few  spots,  v.-hile  in 
others  the  major  portion  of  the  flower  is  plentifuUj' 
sprinkled  with  them.  The  bulbs  of  Lilium 
superbum  are  particularly  interesting,  having  the 
peculiar  rhizoniatous  character — common  to  a  few 
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North  American  kinds — even  more  pronounced  than 
in  any  of  the  others.  Vigorous  bulbs  will  often 
push  out  a  naked  rhizome  to  anextent  of  Ginches,  and 
on  the  point  of  this  another  bulb  will  be  formed, 
which  in  time  extends  in  the  same  way.  The  long, 
sharp-pointed  leaves  are  arranged  in  regular  whorls 
around  the  stem,  a  feature  common  to  many  of  the 
Martagon  section.  Though  it  succeeds  best  in  a 
fairly  moist  soil,  the  popular  name  of  JSwamp  Lily  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer  as  it  will  not  thrive  when 
water-logged.  The  rather  damp  position  at  the  back 
of  the  Palm  House  at  Kew  suits  it  well.  T. 

LiLICM  Lowi. 
About  a  dozen  years  ago  several  Lilies  were 
inti'oduced  from  Upper  Burmah,  included  in  the 
number  being  some  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
forms.  One  (the  much  debated  Lilium  nepaleuse) 
was  particularly  interesting,  as  it  served  to  clear 
up  a  point  on  which  no  one  was  confident.  Then 
we  had  L.  sulphureum,  and  next  the  pretty  yet 
delicate  L.  Lowi.  All  of  the  above  must  be 
regarded  rather  as  Lilies  for  growing  under  glass 
than  for  cultivation  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the 
new  wing  of  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew  they 
find  a  congenial  home,  numerous  examples  of  L. 
Lowi  being  there  in  flower  at  the  present  time. 
The  flowers  are  more  or  less  bell-shaped,  with  the 
tips  of  the  segments  reflexed.  In  colour  they  arc 
on  the  exterior  white,  tinged  slightly  with  green, 
while  the  inside  of  the  flower  is  spotted  with 
crimson.  Tliis  spotting  is,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  the 
lower  half  of  the  inner  segments,  but  individuals 
vary  in  this  respect,  and  one  of  the  examples  at 
Kew,  the  most  striking  I  have  ever  seen,  is  so 
densely  spotted  that  the  centre  of  the  flower  is 
almost  entirely  crimson.  L.  Lowi  reaches  a  height 
of  2  feet  to  .'5  feet.  Another  Burmese  Lily,  with 
pretty  self-coloured  yellow  blossoms,  flowered  with 
Messrs.  Low  in  1891,  and  was  by  Mr.  Baker  named 
L.  primulinum,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it  being  now 
in  cultivation.  H.  P. 
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BEAUTIFUL    FERNS. 

DURING  the  past  decade  considerable 
advancement  has  been  made  in  all 
branches  of  horticulture  mider  glass, 
and  in  none  has  it  been  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  culture  of 
Perns.  Many  which  had  hitherto 
been  grown  under  the  old  system  of  heavy  shading 
and  excess  of  moisture  have  been  found  to  succeed 
equallj'  well  under  treatment  which  secures  more 
substance  in  their  fronds  and  renders  them  useful 
for  purposes  for  which,  under  the  old  system  of 
culture,  it  was  impossible  to  use  them.  It  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  neces.sary  to  say  that  the  abolition 
of  green  glass  and  green  shading  material  has  done 
much  towards  a  more  healthy  condition  in  Pern 
houses.  I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
condemning  this  green  shading  abomination,  and 
I  believe  I  have  convinced  a  great  many  of  its 
absurdity. 

Adiantu.ms. 
But  to  return  to  the  healthier  condition  of  Pern 
culture,  I  may  first  refer  to  Adiantum  farleyense. 
This,  '  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Ferns,  was  found  cjuite  useless  for  decorations. 
It  is  now  grown  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  fronds  having  a  beautiful  rosy  tint, 
they  may  be  used  for  decorations,  and  will  not 
sufler  to  the  same  extent  as  those  grown  under  the 
old  conditions  of  heavy  shading  and  moisture.  Of 
course,  to  grow  this  beautiful  Fern  well  it  must 
have  careful  attention  with  regard  to  watering, 
and  healthy  plants  take  up  a  large  amount  of 
water.  There  are  also  many  other  large-fronded 
Adiantums,  which,  when  well  exposed,  have  beau- 
tiful tints  in  their  young  fronds,  and  prove  useful 
for  decoration,  namely,  A.  tcnerum  (often  named 
scutum  roseuni),  A.  Collisi,  A.  teti'aph\'llum 
acuminatum,  and  what  is  the  most  highly  coloiired 
of  all,  A.  Veitchi,  the  young  fronds  of  which  are 
of  a  bright  crimson  hue.     This  last  is  not,  as  far 


as  I  am  aware,  reproduced  true  from  spores,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Maidenhair  Perns 
we  have,  and  can  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
rhizomes.  Of  smaller  growing  sorts,  A.  tinctum, 
A.  rubellum,  and  A.  roiloplydlum  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  desirable  of  those  with  tinted  fronds. 
Although  all  of  these  Adiantums  require  stove 
treatment,  they  may  be  used  for  decorations 
without  suffering  when  grown  well  exposed  to 
the  light. 

Nephrolepis. 
These  have  now  come  much  into  use,  the  most 
popular  being  N.  exaltata,  known  in  America  as 
the  "Boston  Fern."  (irown  suspended  from  the 
roof,  it  makes  a  beautiful  plant,  and  though  the 
extremities  of  the  fronds  are  alwa3's  tender,  they 
do  not  sufler  when  exposed.  The  most  beautiful 
of  this  family  is  N.  davallioides  fureans.  It  is 
verj'  useful,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to 
sufler  from  want  of  water  they  will  grow  well 
when  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  house  where 
there  is  little  or  no  shading. 

MiCROLEPIA    HIRTA   C'RISTATA 

is  more  susceptible  to  changes  of  temperature, 
but  wlien  well  exposed  the  fronds  are  of  a  pale 
shade  of  green,  and  under  good  treatment  it  n.akes 
a  most  elegant  plant.  It  is  inclined  to  get  too 
dense,  and  to  make  good  plants  it  should  be  grown 
from  single  crowns,  and  when  dividing  them  all 
the  small  crowns  may  be  broken  ofl',  and  only  the 
strong  healthy  ones  reserved  for  potting. 

ASPLENIUM    NIDUS, 

the  Bird's-nest  Fern,  is  another  which  has  come  to 
the  front  within  the  last  few  years,  and  is  now 
extensively  used,  from  small  plants  in  3-inch  pots 
to  large  specimen  plants.  It  is,  perhaps,  seen  at 
its  best  in  well-developed  plants  in  flinch  pots. 

I)AV-U.LIAS. 

These  are  rather  too  slow  in  growth  to  come 
into  trade  in  large  quantities,  3'et  I  believe  they 
are  well  worth  attention.  Most  of  them  produce 
spores  freely,  but  they  require  to  be  taken  just 
at  the  right  time  to  succeed.  I  have  had  many 
failures,  but  have  also  succeeded  in  raising  most 
varieties,  and  find  seedlings  make  much  better 
plants  than  those  obtained  bj'  division.  I  may 
mention  those  of  the  fijiensis  type  as  being  the 
most  beautiful,  and  with  seedlings  there  will 
generally  be  found  some  variations. 

I  might  go  on  enumerating  a  number  of  other 
beautiful  Ferns  not  so  generally  grown  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  but  hope  the  above  notes  will  give 
some  idea  of  what  ma3'  be  done,  and  will  give 
further  illustrations  in  future  notes.  Though  I 
love  all  Perns,  and  think  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  choice  and  more  beautiful  sorts,  the 
ordinary  Pterises,  Phlebodiums,  Cyrtomiums, 
Aspleniums,  Adiantums,  &c. ,  grown  in  such 
quantities  for  market,  are  beautilul  enough;  but 
we  reiiuire  a  little  change,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  more  beautiful  sorts  should  not  be  grown 
more  largely.  A.  Hemsi.ev. 

OUR    COMMON    POLYPODY. 

(PoLYPODIUM    VULGARE.  ) 

The  genus  of  Polypodium  has  a  great  many  repre- 
sentatives, the  large  majority  of  which  are  exotic, 
ranging  in  size  from  very  small  species  up  to  large 
ones  with  fronds  several  feet  long,  all  characterised 
by  bearing  rounded  masses  of  spore  capsules  desti- 
tute of  any  cover,  and  also  by  having  more  or  less 
fleshy  travelling  roots  or  rhizomes  from  which  the 
fronds  arise  singly.  In  these  islands  we  have  only 
four  species,  known  popularly  as  the  common  Poly- 
pody (P.  vulgaie),  the  Oak  Pern  (P.  Dryopteris), 
the  Beech  Fern  (P.  Phegopteris),  and  the  Limestone 
Polypody  (P.  caloareum),  with  the  first  of  which 
only  we  propose  to  deal. 

This  (P.  vulgare)  maj'  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  coimtry  in  the  hedgerows,  among  the  roots  of 
the  component  bushes,  on  old  walls,  among  rocky 
dehri-i,  and,  finally,  on  the  trunks  and  in  the 
hollows  of  old  trees,  in  the  bark  of  which  its 
travelling  roots  find  a  congenial  harbourage. 
Normally  it  is  very  simply  constituted,  a  rather 
long  stalk,  bearing  for  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length  a  series  of  bluntly-pointed  simple  divisions 


or  pinnse,  the  backs  of  which  are  often  so  profusely 
dotted  with  the  orange-golden  spore  heaps  as  to 
be  extremely  pretty  objects.  Under  a  lens  these 
look  like  symmetrically  piled  orange  heaps,  while 
here  and  there  the  yellow  spores  are  seen  to  be 
scattered  from  the  burst  capsules.  In  sheltered 
positions  it  grows  from  18  inches  to  even  2  feet 
long.  This  is  its  normal  condition,  but,  thanks 
to  an  inherent  sportiveness,  the  cause  of  which  is 
entirely  beyond  our  ken,  it  occasionally  but  rarely 
assumes  very  different  and  far  more  beautiful  styles 
of  frond,  and  such  plants  having  been  found  and 
cultivated  have  in  course  of  time  supplied  us  with 
some  of  the  handomest  Ferns  extant.  Thus,  in 
Cornwall,  P.  v.  elegantissinum  was  found  by  two 
gentlemen  ;  it  has  the  simple  side  divisions  cut 
and  cut  again  into  slender  segments,  transforming 
the  Fern  entirely  so  as  to  resemble  the  beautiful 
Killarney  Fern  (P.  radicans)  in  its  best  state. 
Very  curiously,  and  as  if  to  remove  any  do\ibt  of 
its  origin,  this  variety  frequently  produces  fronds 
and  parts  of  fronds  of  quite  the  common  type,  so 
that  one  and  the  same  frond  or  even  a  single 
pinnaj  may  be  half  and  half.  Mr.  Schneider  at 
Messrs.  Veitch's  managed  to  marry  this  Fern  to 
the  big  exotic  relative  P.  aureum,  giving  us  P. 
iSchiieideri,  a  yard  high  elegantissimum,  possessing 
all  the  peculiarities,  even  to  the  partial  reversion, 
of  the  one  species,  with  the  relatively  gigantic 
habit  of  the  other.  Several  beautifullj'  tasselled 
forms  have  been  found,  as,  for  instance,  "P.  v.  bifido 
cristatum,  a  long  fronded  form,  flatly  tasselled  on 
all  tips,  found  near  Grange.  P.  v.  cristata,  prettilj- 
tasselled  in  another  style,  discovered  in  County 
Cork,  P.  v.  cristatum  Clenarth,  much  heavier 
crests,  and  grandiceps,  another  Grange  find,  more 
heavily  crested  slill.  Then  we  have  grandiceps 
Parker,  found  in  .Somerset,  each  frond  of  which  is 
practically  a  crest  of  finely-cut  and  curled  divisions, 
mounted  on  almost  a  bare  stalk.  These  are  the 
best,  but  seven  or  eight  others  of  the  tasselled 
type  are  chronicled. 

In  some  districts  the  common  form  has  a  knack 
of  having  its  side  divisions  saw-toothed  instead  of 
smooth  edged,  and  this  type  of  variation  finds  its 
extreme  forms  on  what  are  known  as  the  Welsh 
Polypodies  (P.  v.  cambricum),  though  by  no  means 
confined  to  Wales.  These  certainly  constitute  the 
elite  of  the  tribe  ;  they  are  quite  barren,  pro- 
ducing in  lieu  of  spores  ornate  leafy  fronds,  on 
which  the  saw  teeth  become  long,  secondary  over- 
lapping divisions  an  inch  or  more  long  with 
wonderfully  beautiful  eftect.  The  best  finds  of 
this  class  are  P.  v.  c.  Prestoni,  Barroni,  and 
Hadurni,  all  found  in  or  near  the  Lake  district. 
Oakleyne  is  a  dwarf  form  of  same.  Of  similar  type 
but  fertile  and  coarser  are  P.  v.  pulcherrimum, 
scmilacerimi,  and  onmilacerum,  the  first  of  which 
is  \'ci'y  fine,  the  others  only  when  robustly  grown. 
There  arc  numerous  other  varieties,  both  curious 
and  pretty,  but  we  have  described  enough  to  form 
a  delightfully  prettj'  group,  and  will  now  proceed 
to  consider  their  culture. 

All  the  habitats  we  have  named  are  obviously 
well-drained  ones,  and  equally  obviousU'  associated 
with  leafy  dehris  or  woody  refuse.  Even  in  the 
old  walls  there  is  the  moss  and  anniuvl  contribu- 
tions of  leafy  decay,  and  we  shall  only  finil  strong 
plants  where  these  can  accumulate.  In  practice 
we  have  found  that  shallow  red  ware  pans,  well 
drained  with  broken  bricks  and  filled  with  rough 
sandy  brown  peat,  suit  the  plants  capitally  ;  the 
creeping  rhizomes  are  always  close  to  the  surface 
or  actually  on  it,  hence  they  should  be  pegged 
down  and  only  lightly  mulched  with  sandy  peat, 
afterwards  washed  well  in  so  as  to  re-expose  them. 
Lender  such  a  pan  we  place  a  large  glazed  saucer, 
uj)on  which,  and  not  in  which,  the  pan  stands.  A 
piece  of  peat  or  brick  maj-  form  a  capillar}'  con- 
nection with  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  this  done, 
we  take  care  that  the  saucer  is  never  empty.  In 
this  wa}',  while  the  soil  is  never  waterlogged,  as 
the  pan  stands  out  of  the  water,  the  drainage 
material  is  always  healthily  moist,  and  so  soon  as 
the  roots  penetrate  it  the  plants  above  grow 
vigorously  and  form  beautifid  specimens.  Another 
way  is  to  plant  in  similar  compost  in  suspended 
wire  baskets,  lining  the  side  with  Sphagnum  Moss. 
Here  is   an   ideal  and   congenial    method,   always 
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providing  the  watering  be  not  forgotten.  In  snah 
a  receptacle  the  creeping  rhizomes  spread  in  all 
directions,  and  the  only  risk  is  drought.  As 
1'.  vulgare  and  all  its  varieties  are  absolutely  hardy 
and  quite  evergreen,  they  are  admirably  adapted 
for  cool  greenhouse  culture,  and  will  repay  the 
little  trouble  involved  at  first  in  their  proper 
installation. 

Ch.\s.  L.   DRriiKY,  F.H.S.,  V.M.H. 


CAMPANULA    RUPESTRIS. 

Campanula  kupestri.s  adorns  the  rocks  of 
some  of  the  ninuntains  of  Greece,  and  is  a 
worthy  couipanion  to  C.  mirabilis.  The  thick 
,  root  stock  emits  numerous  radiating  branches, 
which  cover  the  soil  in  a  creeping  way,  furnish- 
ing a  cushion  of  aljout  l.'i  inches  acro.ss,  which  in 
May  shows  a  ((uantity  of  comparatively  large 
bright  bluisji-iilac  flowers  ;  it  is  an  Alpine 
which  by  its  form  and  very  free  flowering  at 
OMce  attracts  attention,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
extensive  cultivation.  Here  it  does  quite  well 
in  the  loamy  soil  of  my  garden  with  the  addition 
of  some  sand.  Max  Leu'HTLIN. 

Jiiuh'ii- Baden. 


A    JAMAICA    GARDEN. 

The  HorsE  and  its  Scrropndings. 
Thu  tiny  bungalow  house  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
a  defile.  It  is  2,000  feet  over  sea  level,  but  on 
three  sides  the  hills  rise  high  above  it.  On  the 
fourth,  towards  the  east,  the  outlook  is  free.  That 
way  a  narrow  strip  of  garden  edges  a  precipice 
which  falls  to  the  busy,  rushing,  roaring  little 
river  200  feet  below.  The  eye  follow.s  the  stream 
down  the  valley  to  a  ridge  that  bars  it  across 
five  miles  away.  Over  the  shoulder  of  this  ridge 
rises  a  prominent  hill  near  the  sea,  and  further  to 
the  left  towers  the  great  mass  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  From  the  house  the  ground  falls  in 
three  directions  and  rises  steeply  on  the  fourth. 
The  broken  eastern  side  is  as  it  were  an  accident, 
the  natural  slope  of  the  hill  tending  to  the  south 
in  continuously  steep  descent.  The  western  fall  is 
le.ss  abrupt,  and  gives  the  possibility  of  a  path, 
which  winds  through  Coffee,  kept  about  breast 
high,  overshadowed  by  various  fruit  trees,  chiefly 
Orange  and  Banana.  It  is  roughly  paved  to  withstand 
wash  of  rain,  and  debouches  on  a  modest  piece  of 
grass  hardly  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  lawn. 
The  grass,  all  aslope  like  everything  else,  nestles 
on  its  upper  side  into  the  buttress-like  roots  of  the 
giant  twin  Cotton  trees,  the  feature  of  the  place 
and  the  continual  joy  of  the  proprietor.     The  trees 
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are  so  vast  that  a  Seville  Orange,  Ifi  feet  high,  grow- 
ing under  them,  looks  an  insignificant  bush.     They 
were  originally  planted  to  support  the  great  tank, 
twenty  paces  long  by  fourteen  paces  broad,  which 
supplied  the  motive  power  to  the  machinery  at  the 
works  100  yards  away  in  days  when  this  was  an 
active   Coft'ee   property.       The    tank   is   fed    by   a 
conduit  led  round  the  hill  from  the  nearest  stream. 
This  constant  supply  of  clear  water  is  the  making 
of  the  garden.     A  rill  is  taken  from  the  conduit 
and  brought  down  past  the  house.    It  dances  and 
splashes  down  the   steep   hillside,    making   merry 
music,  while  a  deeper  rush  and  roar  comes  up  from 
the  river  below.     For  kitchen  and  house  use  water 
is  taken  in  a  bucket  under  a  miniature  fall  specially 
arranged  at  the  nearest  point,   and  the  only  tai)s 
are  in  connection  with  the  stone    bath   and   stand- 
pipes  for  the  hose.     It  is  difiicult  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  steepness  of  the  land  to  anyone  unacquainted 
with  the   country.     Perhaps  some  notion  may  be 
afforded  by  the  fact  that,  though  it  is  quite  a  short 
walk  from  the  top  of  the  garden   to  the   bottom, 
the  descent  in  perpendicular  height  exceeds  150  feet 
The  (iR.iss  Paths. 
Near   the    house    the   paths   are    laid    down   in 
Bahama  Grass,  which  makes  a  close,  thick  sward. 
People  ask  me  how  it  is  kept  tidy,  and  I  tell  them 
it  iifdono  with  a  horse-mower.     If  the\'  want  more 
information  a  boy  goes  to  the  stable  and  brings  uj> 
Rufus.  the  pony,  who  sets  to  work  with  his  teeth. 
The    result    is    a   clean    crop   according    to    West 
Indian  ideas.     We  are  satisfied  with  little  here  in 
the  way  of  tidiness,  and  waste  no  time  in  Saturday 
clean-ups.       Rufus    thoroughly    understands     his 
business,  backing  quietly  in   narrow  places  where 
stone  steps   preclude   further  advance.      He  does 
hardly  any  damage.     A  whisk  of  the  tail  may  take 
oft'  a  top  of  Begonia  rubra,  which  is  brittle  as  glass  ; 
or  a  Nigella,  no  doubt  reminding  of  Carrot,  may 
tempt  him  into  the  indiscretion  of  a   bite  in   the 
bed.     But,  taking  all  in  all,  he  attends  strictly  to 
business,  and  understands  when  I  pusli  his  head 
towards  a  patch  of  long  grass  which  he  has  over- 
looked.      Some   of    the  pleasantest   hours   in   the 
garden  are  spent  in  leading  Rufus  round.     It  gives 
opportunity  for  a  leisurely  review  and  consideration 
over  present  and  future  combinations. 
Gardex  Pictures. 
I  like    to   change   my   garden   pictures.     Some, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  employed,  are 
bound  to  be  permanent  or   at  least  enduring  for 
some  time.     Here  is  one — a  flight  of  rough  stone 
steps.      At    the    top,    on    the   left,    an    irregular 
triangle    filled     with     Cramoisie    Monthly    Rose, 
finest  of  the  true  crimsons  ;  bushes  of  Rosemary, 
and  plants  of  pure  white   Vinca  (V.   rosea  alba). 
Passing  on  and  upwards  a  Reve  d'Or  Rose  trained 
overhead    gives    a    shady   patch   devoted   to   two 

plants  — 
E  p  i  s  c  i  a 
f  u  1  g  i  d  a  , 
with  its 
wonderful 
glowing 
red  flowers, 
and  a 
Begonia, 
whose 
mottled 
leaves  look 
like  Cycla- 
men. The 
Episcia  is 
one  of  the 
few  Ges- 
n  e  r  a  c  e  a' 
that  please 
me ;  also 
the  e-xqui  - 
site  native 
Achimenes 
cocci  nea. 
Till  I  came 
here  my 
idea  of 
Achimenes 
was  a  thing 
with  a 
flower    too 


heavy  for  its  stalk,  sticked  out  in  a  pot  with 
a  score  or  more  of  aggressively  clean  sticks. 
But  here  is  a  brilliant  little  plant,  with 
stalks  stift'  enough  for  their  work,  jewelling  the 
grey  limestone  rock  in  moist  shady  jjlaces,  always 
with  an  accompaniment  of  Moss,  and  generally  "in 
conjunction  with  that  Maidenhair,  to  me  the  best 
of  Its  lovely  tribe,  Adiantum  tenerum.  Like  so 
many  wild  things,  it  does  not  take  kindly  to 
moving,  and  a  rock  picture  designed  in  a  suitable 
place  with  this  for  chief  subject  has  failed. 
Fruits. 
Emerging  from  the  shade  of  the  Reve  d'Or,  made 
somewhat  denser  by  a  Seaforthia  elegans  Palm 
into  which  it  flings  its  upper  sprays,  a  well-grown 
Pomegranate  attracts  attention,  partially  shading 
a  small  tank  which  gives  accommodatian  to  gold  fish 
and  one  blue  Lily  (Nymph.-ea  zanzibarensis).  It  is 
over  four  years  old,  and  has  been  in  bearing  some 
time.  Those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the 
Mediterranean  Pomegranates  would  be  astonished 
at  t)ie  added  sweetness  and  lusciousness  of  these. 
There  is,  however,  still  the  strange,  bitter  after- 
taste, which  allows  one  to  recognise  it  as  the  same 
fruit.  But  in  the  case  of  another,  the  Loquat,  the 
Havour  is  completely  changed.  In  Europe  it  is 
water  and  prussic  acid.  Here  it  may  fairly  be 
described  as  equalling  the  Grape,  sweet  as"  the 
sweetest  Muscat.  And  the  skin,  though  its  woolly 
te.xture  rather  repels  at  first,  becomes  tender  as 
you  chew  it,  and  improves  in  flavour  to  the  end. 
An  over-ripe  one  develops  the  Medlar  taste,  and  is 
good  in  this  state,  but  just  ripe  it  is  better,  and 
worth}-  of  being  ranked  in  the  highest  class. 

We  are  well  off  for  fruit,  wliicli  is  not  a  luxury 
hut  an  article  of  daily  food.  Mangoes  are  so 
plentiful  in  summer  that  the  roads  are  covered 
with  fallen  ones  which  nobody  wants!  My  neigh- 
bours come  with  mules  and  donkeys  and  get  as 
many  as  they  like  for  the  asking.  They  take  them 
to  Kingston — seventeen  miles — and  sell  them  at  a 
price  which  hardly  seems  to  repay  the  trouble  of 
picking  and  conveying.  Before  iVIangoes  are  over 
Oranges  come  in,  and  last  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  Pines  follow,  and  these  three  fruits  round 
ott'  the  cycle  of  the  year.  Chance  deficiencies  are 
supplied  by  the  ever-ready  Banana,  which  has  no 
particular  .season.  Various  kinds  of  Passion  Flower 
give  delicious  fruits.  The  best  known  of  these  is 
the  (iranadilla  (Passiflora  quadrangularis).  It  is 
astonishingly  large,  as  big  as  a  child's  head,  full  of 
sweet  and  fragrant  pulp  ;  but  it  has  a  drawback — 
the  seeds.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  them, 
the  pulp  sticks  so  close.  The  best  plan  is  to 
swallow  whole  at  the  risk  of  choking  the  machinery 
inside.  They  say  no  harm  comes  of  it.  More 
agreeable  to  eat,  and  like  the  best  Gooseberry  with 
just  a  hint  of  Muscat  Grape,  is  the  Mountain 
Sweetcup  or  tiranadita  (P.  edulis),  a  purplish  hen's 
egg  in  appearance.  We  cut  it  in  half  and  eat  it 
with  a  teaspoon.  The  Water  Lemon  or  Pomme 
d'Or  (P.  laiuifolia)  is  scarcer  and  not  such  a  free 
bearer.  It  has  larger  fruit  than  the  last,  and  tl  e 
seeds  are  no  trouble.  In  winter  we  welcome  the 
Cherimoya  (Anona  Cherimolia)  and  the  Sweet-sop 
(A.  squamosa),  with  their  strange,  fat,  dull  green 
Fir  cones.  Creamy- white  custard  is  inside,  as 
good  as  it  looks  and  .smells.  In  April  follows  the 
Custard  Apple  (A.  reticulata),  even  more  luscious 
than  these.  One  of  the  most  useful  fruits,  always 
in  season  and  very  ornamental,  is  the  Papaw 
(Carica  papaya).  It  bears  up  the  stem,  touching 
each  other,  yellow  Melons — Slelons  in  appearance 
and  Melons  in  taste.  Not  high-class  it  must  be 
owned,  but  then  so  plentiful  and  so  handy.  At  a 
moment's  notice  one  can  be  plucked  off  to"  minister 
to  the  wants  of  a  thirsty  stranger.  The  flesh  is  of 
uniform  quality  right  down  to  the  rind,  and  the 
man}'  seeds  are  capers  in  colour,  form,  smell,  and 
taste.  Refreshing,  too,  is  the  Tree  Tomato  f  r 
Jamaica  Plum  (Cyphomandra  betacea),  laden  in 
July  with  bunches  of  what  look  like  Victoria 
Plums  and  carrying  fruit  more  or  less  all  the  year. 
Perhaps  best  of  all  is  a  partly-matured  Cocoanu*, 
which  gives  a  glass  of  cool,  cloudy  water.  The 
taste  for  Jack  (Artocarpus  integrifolia)  has  to  oe 
acquired.  It  takes  time  to  overcome  repugnance 
to  its  smell  of  new  boots,  but  it  has  a  really 
plea.sant,  sweet  flavour,  and  is  a  capital  adjunct  to 
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curry.  Its  twin  brother  (A.  ineisa),  the  valuable 
Bread-fruit,  is  a  tree  I  never  cease  to  admire.  In 
the    trollies   magnificence    of    leaf    is   of   common 


occurrence,  but  there  is  nothing  cjuite  so  interesting  leave  none  for  future  consumption.  The  fruit  is  a 
and  grand  as  this.  .Standing  before  it  one  is  '  rough,  green  cannon  ball,  and  is  jjieiJared  for  table 
tempted  to  e.xhaust  all  one's  stock  of  epithets  and  i  b\'  lieing  thiust  bodil}'  into  the  fire.     I  like  tlieni 

rather  on  the  ripe  side,  when 
they  acquire  something  of  the 
sweetness  of  Jack,  l>ut  my  taste 
in  this  direction  is  not  ortho(lo.\. 
The  (Juava,  whicli  grows  wild,  is 
of  little  use  e.xcept  for  jelly.  Its 
strong  scent,  overpowering  in 
the  house,  attracts  out  of  doors, 
but  it  is  coarse  and  acid,  and  has 
none  of  that  aroma  which  cook- 
ing develops.  It  is  like  the 
Blackberry.  Who,  eating  one 
raw,  gets  even  a  hint  of  the 
<livine  quality  of  Blackberry  jam? 
ti  rapes  oblige  us  by  growing, 
but  the}'  grow  too  much — so  the 
experts  .say — in  thi.s  land  of  per- 
jietual  summer,  and  fruit  little. 
Aiid  the  poor  bunches  tliey  make 
suS'er  many  things  from  Ijals 
and  orher  enemies. 

More  successful  is  a  small  kind 
of  English  Apple,  which  bears 
fieely  in  a  curious  way.  Instead 
of  a  single  stem  there  comes  up 
a  group  of  thin  suckers  like 
Hazel  rods.  The  fruit  has  uo 
cure,  which  adds  to  its  value  for 
cooking  and  eating.  The  sup- 
pression of  core  and  pips  and  its 
peculiar  growth  show  that  it 
exists  rather  than  thrives,  but 
we  are  grateful  for  the  pro- 
duct, which  is  sweet  and  plea- 
sant, thougli  not  high-class.  My 
list  closes  with  a  tree  of  won- 
derful beauty,  the  Star  Apple 
(Chrysophyllum  Cainito).  It 
attains  large  dimensions,  and  in 
maturity  is  loaded  with  fruit. 
There  are  two  kinds,  purple  and 
green,  of  which  the  last  is  the 
best.  It  is  the  size  of  a  small 
Orange,  skin  smooth,  shiny  and 
thin,  easily  bruised.  The  white 
jelly  inside,  becoming  stiffer 
towards  the  rind,  is  sticky  not 
only  with  sugar  but  with  a  sort 
of  gumminess  or  starchiness,  and 
tastes  exactly  like  Fig.  It  is  a 
new  and  delightful  experience  to 
stand  under  one  of  these  trees 
for  the  first  time.  Chryso- 
phyllum, Leaf  of  Gold,  happiest 
of  names  1  The  under  side  of 
the  leaf  is  that  colour  which  used 
to  l)e  called,  and  perhaps  still 
is,  old  gold  ;  in  texture  satin. 
The  light  has  a  subdued  radiance, 
solemn  and  rich,  sumptuous  and 
satisfying,  a  thing  to  feel  and 
give  thanks  for  and  enjoy.  So 
Star  Apples  are  planted  in  plenty 
here.  In  spite  of  their  size  theie 
must  be  fully  a  dozen.  And 
already,  though  they  are  but  a 
few  feet  high,  I  am  getting 
pleasure  from  the  gold -satin 
leaves,  though  I  luay  never  live 
to  see  that  great  effect  of  light 
which  only  comes  when  the  tree 
is  full  grown. 

How    (!.4RDKN    AND    PLANTATION 

Meet. 
All  the  fruits  enumerated  are 
in  the  garden  or  in  that  adjacent 
region  which  is  half  plantation. 
It  was  wholly  plantation,  but  it 
seemed  expedient  to  soften  the 
line  of  demarcation.  So  groups 
of  C-'otfee  trees  were  taken  out 
and  groups  of  other  things  put 
in.  Here  are  half-a-dozen  double 
Poinsettias  to  flare  from  October 
to  March,  near  them  wide  plant- 
ings of  Rosemary  and  Lavender 
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hing  back  from  the  pathway  of  approach.  Choice 
shrubs  of  many  kinils.  such  as  Leea,  of  exquisite 
foliage,  and  bunches  of  ghissy  black  berries— 
Clusterberry  I  call  it  :  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis  in 
various  forms  anil  colours  :  Giethea,  which,  of  all 
the  plants  licaring  the  name  of  Aaron's  Rod,  seems 
best  suited  to  it,  its  naked  stems  studded  thickly 
with  dusky  blossoms  of  an  uncommon  and  grateful 
red  :  Acalypha,  so  constantly  bright  in  foliage 
that  it  seeiiis  to  invite  the  name  of  Burning  Bush  ; 
Roses  and  Cannas  ;  and  that  noblest  of  Sunflowers. 
Tilhonia  diversifolia.  Palms,  Figs,  Blue  Plumbagc 
(P.  capen^isl,  everything  calculated  to  make  large 
ert'ects  and  small  demands  upon  us  in  the  way  ol 
attention.  The  wild  Zinnia  niultiflora  suggested 
breadths  of  the  cultivated  ones,  which  led  on  to 
Marigolds,  African  and  French,  which  seed  and 
rcseed,  keeping  the  once  sombre  Coffee-piece 
always  briglit.  Ledhu,  niv  East  Indian  coolie 
gardener,  wisliiag  to  give  me  a  pleasant  surprise, 
put  in  some  Geraniums,  which  look  all  wrong. 
Geraniums  want  dressed  ground.  As  I  always  like 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things,  I  tried  to  tind  out 
why.  My  first  theory  was  that  a  plant,  brought 
to  its  present  high  standard  by  artificial  means, 
demands  artificial  surroundings.  But  groups  of 
('annas  look  well  in  all  places,  so  that  would  not 
do.  I  think  it  must  l)c  that,  having  been  accus- 
tomed all  our  lives  long  to  see  Geraniums  in  well- 
kept  ground  or  under  glass,  meeting  with  them  in 
half-wild  places  produces  a  sense  of  incongruit}'. 
Cannas,  in  their  largest  and  best  form,  are  of 
comparati\ely  recent  introduction,  and  we  have 
not  had  time  to  form  preju<lices  with  regard  to  them. 
(To  he  continued. J 


AN   ARTIST'S    NOTE  BOOK. 

SINGLE    ROSES. 

ROSA  ACICULARIS  (the   Needle  Rose) 
is  one  of  the  earliest  to  open  its  large 
rosy  pink  (lowers.     It  is  of  bold  growth 
ami  suitable  for  the  shrubbery  or  wild 
garden.        Wlien     leafless     its    sharp, 
needle-like  spinesare  very  conspicuous. 
Its  fruit  is  also  distinct,   being  Pear-shaped,  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  the  foliage   is  attractive  in 
autumn  when  dying  ofl'. 

A',  alpina  is  the  parent  of  those  rather  unin- 
teresting Roses  the  Boursaults.  It  flowers  with 
us  earlier  than  any  other  single,  generally  about 
May  l(j.  The  rosy  red  flowers  are  pretty,  so  also 
is  tlie  thornless  wood  and  long  Capsicum-like  seed- 
pods  which  are  produced  in  autumn. 

A/taira. — This  is  really  a  large-flowered  .Scotch 
Rose,  sometimes  known  as  R.  spinosissinia  grandi- 
rtora.  Its  large  lemon-white  flowers  are  very 
lieautiful  and  precious  by  reason  of  their  earliness. 
If  the  growths  are  allowed  to  tumble  on  to  the 
ground  tlie  flowers  when  expanded  all  the  waj-  up 
the  growth  are  extremely  showy.  This  Rose  yields 
blackish  fruit  in  autumn. 

Andei-soni. — This  is  a  very  distinct  single  Rose. 
Its  chief  individuality  consists  in  its  dense  growth 
and  wonderful  display  of  clear  pink  flowers.  A 
low  hedge  of  this  variety  produces  a  gorgeous  effect, 
which  is  continued  in  autumn  when  the  bushes  are 
aglow  with  the  showy  fruit. 

Bardou  Joh. — This  beautiful  hybrid  Tea  is  not 
quite  single,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may 
be  included  here.  It  is  very  large,  ecjualling  R. 
macrantha  in  size  :  but  the  glorious  shaded  crimson 
colour  is  its  great  attraction.  The  velvety  shading 
reminds  one  of  that  seen  in  the  show  Rose  Charles 
Lefebvre.  Moreover,  it  is  continuous  flowering, 
which  adds  greatlv  to  its  value.  Nothing  can  be 
niore  artistic  than  a  bunch  of  this  Rose  placed  in  a 
suitable  vase;  it  is  seen  to  best  advantage  when 
isolated. 

B.  herheridifolia  Hardi. — This  is  to  the  rosarian 
what  a  choice  Orchid  is  to  the  orchidist.  It  is 
extremely  tender,  yet  so  beautiful  that  it  well 
merits  a  h.w  wall  in  a  conservatory.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  with  beautiful  maroon  spots,  and  the 
leaves  are  quite  small.  It  is  much  given  to 
mildew. 
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B.  hmiieritii  or  Mneartney  Bose. — This  also  is 
tender,  but  should  be  grown  by  everyone  with  a 
low  sunny  wall  or  close  fence.  The  clear  white 
flowers  (which  are  very  sweet)  and  numerous 
stamens  are  very  distinct,  so  that  the  plant  merits 
extended  cultivation  ;  and  its  foliage  is  very 
persistent,  almost,  in  fact,  evergreen.  It  is  also 
seon  to  great  advantage  in  a  sheltered  nook  of  the 
rock  garden,  and  is  a  native  of  China. 

B.  Brnnoni  hiinalaiat  is  a  fine  white  cluster 
Rose  with  octagon-shaped  flowers.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly free  in  growth,  and  suitable  for  arches. 

Uarniine  Pi/tar  produces  a  richer  effect  than 
any  single  Rose  grown.  The  colour  is  an  intense 
carmine,  the  flowers  large,  with  fine  petals  and 
delightful  buds.  The  foliage  is  also  attractive, 
being  a  bright  grass-green.  It  makes  an  excellent 
pillar  Rose  or  to  plant  near  an  old  tree.  The 
better  culture  it  receis'es  the  finer  the  effect 
produced.  It  is  only  summer  blooming,  usually 
opening  with  the  Penzance  Briars. 

B.  cinnamoiiea  is  interesting  for  its  cinnamon- 
coloured  wood  in  winter.  A  hedge  of  this  would 
have  quite  a  good  effect  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
Its  flower  is  nor  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  an  early 
kind.     The  colour  is  pink. 

Dnirn  should  be  grouped  with  the  same  class  as 
Bardou  Job.  Its  flowers  are  not  absolutely  single, 
there  being  two  rows  of  petals,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less very  charming,  and  worth  growing  if  space  is 
no  object.  Unfortunatelj-,  such  Roses  require 
more  room  than  the  average  garden  can  afford, 
therefore  one  must  seek  for  single  Roses  among 
kinds  of  less  vigorous  habit.  The  flowers  of  Dawn 
are  rosy  pink,  very  large,  and  produced  in  huge 
clusters.  It  has  the  delicate  attributes  of  the 
hj'brid  Teas,  a  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  being  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Caroline  Testout  and  a 
Bourbon. 

Hehe's  Lip  is  one  of  the  most  attractiA'e  single 
Roses  grown.  Its  flowers  are  white  with  a  Picotee 
edge  of  purple.  This  variety  grows  into  a  good 
sized  bush,  but  not  at  all  straggling.  A  variety 
was  shown  some  time  ago  under  the  name  of  Reine 
Blanche,  which  is  identical  with  this  Rose. 

Janet' 1  Pride  is  a  delightful  Rose,  having  a  fair 
amount  of  Sweet  Briar  fragrance  in  its  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  rich  purplish-rose,  lined  irregularly 
with  white. 

Single  Scotch  Boxej<  form  pretty  round  bushes, 
covered  in  early  summer  with  flowers.    An  effective 


bush  is  the  result  for  the  few  days  they  remain  in 
perfection.  There  is  a  single  crimson  kind  unsur- 
passed by  any  single  Rose  for  beauty. 

B.  ferruijinea  (R.  rubrifolia)  is  chiefly  grown  for 
its  coloured  wood  and  foliage.  When  growing 
freely  upon  plants  hard  pruned  the  young  growths 
are  distinctly  beautiful,  being  reddisli-purplc  in 
colour,  as  also  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  red. 

B.  /ieri;/ata  (R.  sinica),  known  also  as  the 
Cherokee  Rose  and  Camellia  du  .Japon,  is  a  beauti- 
ful kind,  with  larger  single  white  flowers  than  any 
other  grown  except  R.  gigantea,  which  will  not 
flower  here.  The  foliage  of  R.  hevigala  is  small, 
and  as  glossy  as  those  of  a  Camellia.  There  has 
lately  appeared  an  hybrid  that  must  before  long  be 
in  every  garden.  It  is  called  R.  sinica  hybrida 
Anemone.  The  flowers  are  fully  .')  inches  across, 
and  of  a  silvery  pink  colour  shaded  with  rose. 

B.  Pi'ssficrfi',  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  is 
scarcely  a  single  rose  ;  it  is  more  of  a  semi-double 
flower,  and  flowers  in  the  autumn,  Mr.  Moons 
drawing  having  been  made  from  flowers  sent  quite 
recently  from  Messrs.  William  Paul's  nursery  at 
Waltham  Cross.  Its  flowers  are  blush  white,  borne 
in  masses  upon  erect  growths,  and  they  are  very 
fragrant.  It  is  probably  allied  to  the  Musk  Rose, 
but  whatever  its  relationship  its  value  is  undeniable, 
especially  as  it  continues  to  flower  for  many  weeks. 
(To  he  continued. ) 


ORCHIDS. 


PLATYCLINIS     UNCATA. 


M' 


GREENWOOD  PIM,  who  made 

the  accompanying  photograph  of 
this  graceful  little  Orchid,  ask.s 
nie  to  say  a  few  words  about  it 
and  its  allies,  which  I  gladly  do. 
There  are  four  species  of  this 
genus  in  general  cultivation,  hut  there  are 
several  otliers  not  as  yet  introduced  from  the 
^lalayaii  ancl  Philipiiine  Islands.  All  are  most 
elegant  in  habit,  having  erect  grassy  tufts_  of 
evergreen  leaves  and  more  or  less  drooping 
spikes  of  small  and  often  deliciously  fragrant 
fio'wers. 
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The  best  known  and  earliest  introductions 
are  P.  glumacea  and  P.  filiforniis — the  first 
with  creamy-wliite  flowers  strongly  scented  lilie 
vanilla,  ami  the  latter  with  elegant  racemes  of 
golden-green  flowerets  on  drooping  scapes  of 
hair-like  tenuity. 

P.  cobbiana  is  the  largest  species,  with 
creamy-white  flowers  on  zigzag  spikes,  the  lip 
iDeing  "orange-yellow.  In  general  appearance  it 
resembles  P.  glumacea,  but  it  is  much  larger  in 
leaf  and  flower  and  not  fragrant. 

P.  iincata  somewhat  resembles  P.  filiforniis, 
but  the  flowers  are  pale  creamy-yellow,  and 
are  ])roduced  at  a  diiierent  season  of  the  year. 
Although  Bentham's  generic  name  Platyclini.s 
is  botanically  correct,  Blume's  older  name  of 
Dendrochilum  is  perhaps  more  often  applied  to 
these  Orchids  in  gardens. 

They  are  all  of  easy  culture  if  grown  in  heat 
and  shade,  and  when  making  their  annual 
growth  they  enjoy  much  moisture.  Sunshine 
soon  turns  their  leaves  rusty,  and  they  resent 
any  disturbance  at  the  root  except  just  when 
the  young  growths  apjiear. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  fairy-like  in  grace 
than  are  these  elegant  little  Orchids  as  seen 
draping  the  mossy  trunks  and  Isranches  of 
trees  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  where  they 
often  grow  on  mountains  at  elevations  of  5,000 
feet  to  8,000  feet.  When  I  was  among  the  giant 
Nepenthes  on  Mount  Kina-Balou,  in  N.  Borneo, 
in  1878,  I  saw  two  or  three  exquisite  kinds 
clustermg  on  the  stems  of  Rhododendrons  and 
small  Oak  trees  along  with  various  kinds  of 
Filmy  Ferns,  such  as  the  rare  Trichomaues 
pluma  and  T.  trichoideum.  Even  Avhen  these 
Orchids  themselves  were  not  seen,  their  presence 
in  the  vicinity  was  made  known  by  the  subtle 
and  delicious  aroma  they  diii'used  around 
them. 

The  jiojiular  names  of  Grass  Orchids  or 
Fairy  Orchids  have  been  applied  to  them  in 
allusion  to  their  .slender  habit. 

F.    \V.    BUEBIIIIJE. 


THE    FLOWER     GARDEN. 

THE     MAIDEN    PINK. 

ONE  of  the  many  plants  wliicli  thrive 
so  liappily  here  as  to  threaten  to 
talce  possession  of  the  garden  is 
the  pretty  little  Maiden  Pink.  It 
maj'  be  of  "odour  faint,"  but  its 
sweetness  is  at  least  apparent,  and 
its  beauty,  though  unobtrusive,  is  of  no  mean  order. 
Though  Dianthus  deltoides  is  a  native  plant,  its 
(piiet  beauty  makes  it  appreciated  in  our  gardens, 
even  where  it  is  grown  side  by  side  with  the  choice 
alpines  from  other  lands.  It  is  remarkably  free  in 
its  growth,  although  far  from  being  rampant.  It 
is  equally  free  in  its  flowering,  and  pleases  those 
wlio  can  appreciate  our  smaller  flowers  by  its 
bright  pink  spotted  or  white  flowers.  The  latter 
variety  is  the  more  admired  by  some,  but  I  prefer 
the  best  of  the  pink  varieties.  Where  seedlings 
appear  in  numbers,  as  here,  there  is  considerable 
variation  among  them  in  size  of  flower  and  iu  shade 
of  colour. 

The  Maiden  Pink  is  very  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  which  ought  to  be  sown  in  spring.  By  this 
means  a  stock  tor  the  garden  is  readily  obtained. 

Dianthus  deltoides  is  a  capital  little  plant  for 
either  the  alpine  garden  or  the  border.  It  is  also 
valuable  for  covering  a  rookwork  edging  to  the 
border,  and  in  this  and  other  positions  looks 
pleasing  witli  its  trailing  tufts  of  little  leaves  and 
pretty  flowers. 

A  variety  known  as  D.  deltoides  glauea  grows 
on  Arthur's  Seat.  Edinburgh.  It  has  lighter 
flowers  with  a  pink  eye.  I  have  had  this  for  some 
time,  but  find  that  some  of  the  seedlings  from 
other  plants  give  flowers  very  similar  in  general 


apjjearance  to  the  plant  I  have  from  Arthur's  Seat. 
The  Maiden  Pink  will  give  pleasure  to  all  who 
grow  it,  though  it  sows  itself  rather  too  freely  in 
the  light  soil  of  the  writer's  garden. 

S.   Arnott. 
Carselhoni,  liy  Dumfries,  X.B. 

GYPSOPHILA  ELEGANS. 

Tins  useful  annual  rivals  in  gracefulness  the  well- 
known  Gypsopliila  panicvdata,  and  is  of  such  ea.sy 
culture  that  all  who  require  flowers  for  cutting  in 
July  should  grow  it.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
a  bo.\  or  pan  in  an  intermediate  house  or  pit  in 
April,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out  into  other 
boxes  as  soon  as  the  second  pair  of  leaves  are 
formed.  They  prefer  a  liglit  loamy  compost  and 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  and  coarse  sand.  When  well 
established  ihe  plants  should  be  removed  to  a 
frame  in  a  sunny  position,  and  be  liberally  supplied 
with  air  on  fine  days.  At  the  end  of  May  they 
should  be  stood  in  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors 
to  harde.i,  previous  to  being  planted  out.  A  sunny 
l>order  suits  them  best,  and  a  good  quantity  of 
leaf-mould,  or  failing  this  spent  mushroom  manure, 
should  be  dug  into  tlie  soil.  The  plants  should  be 
mulched  with  some  light  leafy  refuse,  as  being 
shallow  rooting  they  soon  suffer  from  drought.  If 
well  w-atered  and  kept  free  from  weeds  they  will 
yield  quantities  of  graceful  feathery  flowers  in 
J\dy  and  August,  these  being  invaluable  for 
mixing  with  other  flowers  in  epergnes  and  for  table 
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EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS. 

To  have  these  in  flower  early  in  April  the  seed 
should  be  sown  at  once.  It  is  most  inrportant  to  well 
establish  the  plants  before  the  days  get  too  short, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  much  difference  a  week 
makes  after  the  end  of  August.  I  have  had  good 
results  from  seeds  sown  the  last  week  in  August, 
but  that  is  the  latest.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  sow 
too  early,  as  the  plants  get  too  large,  and  are  also 
inclined  to  produce  their  flower-spikes  prematurely, 
and  tliis  spoils  them  tor  the  spring.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  thinly  in  a  frame,  which  should  be  in  a 
shady  position.  After  the  seed  begins  to  germi- 
nate,' the  lights  may  be  left  oft',  except  in  stormy 
weather.  The  plants  will  be  ready  for  potting  into 
•2A-inch  or  3-inch  pots  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  September. 

The  compost  for  potting  should  consist  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  well  rotted  manure,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  lime  rubbish  or  wood  ashes.  In  potting 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  young  roots, 
and  the  soil  should  be  pressed  fairly  firm.  After 
potting,  give  shade  for  a  lew  days,  after  which 
they  should  have  all  the  light  and  sun  possible. 
They  may  be  grown  in  cold  pits,  but  it  is  an 
advantage  to  be  able  to  give  heat  in  frosty  weather, 
for  though  they  will  stand  several  degrees  of  frost 
they  do  better  when  they  are  not  exposed  to  it, 
and  a  little  heat  does  away  with  the  trouble  of 
covering  up. 

If  dusted  over  with  soot  and  sulphur  it  will 
prevent  mildew,  and  also  keep  off  slugs,  lireen  fly 
is  sometimes  troublesome,  but  syringing  occasionally 
witli  soot-water  will  keep  them  oft'.  The  plants 
should  be  ready  for  potting  into  o-inoh  pots  early 
in  January.  After  this  potting,  water  should  be 
given  sparingly  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots.  After  the  flower-spikes  appear,  manure  may 
be  given  frequentl}',  but  not  too  strong.  Careful 
attention  to  watering  and  plenty  of  light  and  air  are 
the  main  points,  but  a  little  neglect  in  watering  or 
keeping  shut  up  after  the  sun  is  out  is  sure  to  prove 
disastrous.  Where  very  early  flowers  are  desired, 
they  may  be  taken  into  a  light,  airy  house,  but 
plants  grown  under  glass  are  not  so  satisfactory 
as  are  those  in  pits,  where  the  lights  can  be 
taken  oft'  in  fine  weather.  As  market  plants  these 
Stocks  find  much  favour.  The  blood  red  and  pure 
white  are  the  colours  most  in  demand. 

A.  Hkmslev. 

WATER  LILIES  IN  A  SMALL  TANK. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  prominence  just  now 
being   given   to   the   hybrid   'Water   Lilies   should 


make  many  with  but  limited  space  desire  to  grow 
some  of  those  charming  flowers,  whose  beauty  is 
beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  do  justice  to.  In  The 
(iARDEN  for  July  "28  a  question  and  answer  appeared 
regarding  their  cultivation  in  tanks.  The  enquirer 
received  a  full  and  most  useful  repl\-  ;  but  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
which  are  the  result  of  one's  own  experience  of 
growing  these  Nympha^as  under  somewhat  similar 
conditions  to  those  your  correspondent  ("  R.  S. 
Char.sley")  seems  to  have. 

With  regard  to  the  depth  of  water  needed,  one 
is  quite  in  accord  with  the  writer  of  the  reply, 
except  that  one  would  prefer  at  least  18  inches  for 
some  of  the  stronger  growing  kinds,  such  as 
N.  Marliacea  cbromatella.  If  the  water  is  too 
shallow  the  leaves  are  sometimes  elevated  above  it 
and  the  flowers  are  partially  hidden.  In  shallow 
water  the  flowers  are  more  widely  scattered  than 
where  they  have  sufficient  water  for  the  stems  to 
grow  upright.  I  have  to  use  cold  spring  water, 
which  is  rather  hard,  but  it  is  properly  diluted 
with  that  already  in  the  tank,  so  that  it  is  not 
injurious. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  others  besides  your 
correspondent  to  say  that  there  is  no  need  for  a 
constant  flow  of  water.  My  tanks  have  no  outlet, 
and  are  supplied  as  they  need  replenishing  from 
the  well  in  the  garden,  there  being  a  small  artificial 
water-course  from  the  pump  by  which  the  water 
flows  into  the  tanks.  When  first  filled  the  tank 
water  becomes  green,  but  it  soon  clears  itself,  and 
if  a  little  of  the  green  conferva  which  grows  is  left 
it  remains  pure  and  clear.  I  find  it  better,  how- 
ever, to  fill  with  fresh  water  in  spi'ing,  after  the 
frost  has  gone. 

For  a  tank  of  6  feet  by  6  feet  I  should  not  have 
more  than  two  plants,  except  of  the  pygma-a 
section  or  such  as  Laydekeri  rosea.  My  larger 
tank  is  about  9  feet  by  7  feet,  and  I  find  that  three 
Water  Lilies  are  too  many  for  it.  I  purpose 
keeping  in  it  in  future  only  N.  Marliacea  caruea 
and  N.  M.  albida. 

May  I  also  suggest  that  your  readers  who  have 
only  small  tanks  should  be  careful  in  the  selection 
of  plants  for  the  margins.  Every  ray  of  sun  is 
valuable  if  we  want  to  have  the  best  results,  and 
planting  tall  plants  on  the  margin  inevitably  causes 
shade  where  the  tanks  are  so  small.  Gunneras, 
Irises,  Spiraeas,  and  other  plants  of  similar  .size 
should  be  planted  a  little  from  the  margin,  leaving 
the  latter  for  such  plants  as  Primula  rosea  and 
others  of  low  growth. 

In  a  tank  such  as  that  referred  to  nothing  should 
be  grown  but  the  W^ater  Lilies.  Other  things  may 
do  very  well  for  a  year  or  two,  but  there  is  not 
space  enough  for  al',  and  the  Lilies  would  eventually 
suft'er.  Even  with  these  limitations  a  Water  Lily 
tank  of  small  size  adds  nnich  to  the  pleasures  of  a 
garden.  S.  Arnott. 


BEGONIA  SEMPERFLORENS. 
(Double  Varieties.) 
Lemoine's  name  is  associ,ated  with  so  many  double 
flowers,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  it 
is  to  this  firm  we  are  indebted  for  a  distinct 
and  beautiful  set  of  double  varieties  of  this  old 
species.  The  great  advantage  of  the  double 
varieties  is  that  they  appear  to  stand  better  than 
the  single  ones,  and  the  colours,  which  range  from 
pure  white  to  deep  carmine,  include  some  peculiarly 
soft  and  delicate  shades.  LTnder  good  treatment 
tliey  make  bushy  plants  and  produce  a  quantity  of 
bloom,  keeping  up  a  succession  for  a  considerable 
time,  though  as  the  plants  advance  they  get  tall 
and  leggy.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  young  stock  by  propagating  from 
cuttings  periodically-,  and  cuttings  put  in  now  will 
make  useful  plants  for  flowering  during  the  winter. 
It  is  upon  the  selection  of  good  cuttings  that  the 
results  will  mainly  depend.  The  short-pointed  shoots 
from  the  base  of  the  plants  are  the  best,  and  if  thes3 
cannot  be  had  the  plants  may  be  cut  back  to  below 
the  point  where  the  first  flowers  were  produced, 
and  they  w'ill  soon  give  good  cuttings.  I  may  here 
meutioi!  that  they  never  branch  out  above  where 
they  begin  to  flower,  ami  cuttings  taken  above  that 
point  would  never  make  good  plants.     In  growing 
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the  young  plants  on,  it  is  neeessarj'  to  give  them 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  though  during  the 
winter  a  stove  temperature  is  necessary,  they  will 
do  much  butter  without  artificial  heat  throughout 
the  summer,  and  by  giving  the  plants  plent\-  of 
room  the}'  will  branch  and  nu\ke  short  sturdy 
growth,  which  will  produce  much  more  bloom  than 
plants  which  have  been  grown  on  with  heat  and 
shade.  Triomphe  de  Lorraine  and  Antonin  Danin 
are  th.e  best  deep  coloured  varieties.  Nancj-  is  a 
good  tl33li  pink,  and  Boule  de  Ncige  the  finest 
pure  whits. 


A.   Hemsley. 


CLEMATISES. 

After  the  brilliant  kinds  raised  liy  .Tackman 
and  otlier.s,  it  is  liardly  necessary  to  call  atten 


A    SCOTCH    GARDEN. 

Situate  amid  tndy  romantic  scenery  of  the 
highest  order,  a  certain  delightful  spot  nestling 
on  the  hillside  high  above  the  Garelock,  would, 
I  apprehend,  for  the  general  picturesqueness  of 
its  aspects,  and  for  the  variety  and  interest  of 
its  flowers,  ferns,  grasses,  and  fruits,  be  a  Ijeauty 
spot  of  Nature  very  liard  to  beat.  On  a  high 
and  commanding  slope  of  the  wooded  hill, 
looking  right  across  the  loch  at  its  entrance 
from  the  Clyde,  the  eye  rests  on  the  far  side 
upon  Roseneath,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is 
the  massive  pile  of  Roseneath  Castle,  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  Dukes  of  Argyll.  But 
the  passage  extends  much  farther,  not  only  over 
tion  to  these  lovely  plants,  yet  it  is  curious  how  |  the  mountains  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr,  but  right 
scarce  they  are  considering  the  great  number  away  indeed  beyond  Argyllshire  to  Bute  and 
and  tine  variety  of  kinds  sent  out.     They  are    Arran   in    the    e.xtrerae    distance,    the    whole 

forming  almost  as  fine 
a  rnup  (T(til  as  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  It 
is  with  our  garden, 
however,  that  wo  are 
chiefly  concerned. 
Commencing  at  its 
highest  point,  not  very 
far  removed  from  the 
Heather-clad  moorland 
itself,  it  slopes  in  pic- 
turesque groves  and 
velvet  glades  of  beau- 
tiful flowering  shrubs 
and  semi-wild  (ilants 
and  creepers  till  the 
terraces  and  lawns,  bril- 
liant with  the  gayest 
and  sweetest  flower 
parterres,  are  I'eached. 
Very  insidious  and 
wonderful  is  the  way 
choice  and  rare  plants 
or  grasses  are  dove- 
tailed intothcsesmooth 
and  mossy  lawns.  A 
labour  of  love  with  the 
chatelaine  of  these 
charming  grounds,  our 
fair  enthusiast  has 
spared  no  pains  or 
expense  in  beautifying, 
or  rather  in  adding  to 
the  natural  beauties 
with  which  her  garden 
already  abounded. 

It  would  ])uzzle  one 
indeed  and  take  a  very 
large  slice  of  time  to 
describe  a  quarter  even 
of  these  interesting 
specimens  of  (ilant  life 
so  dexterously  inserted 
in  the  kindly  green 
sward.  Here  the 
curious    Gum    Cistus, 

not  nearly  so  commonly  seen  in  effective  use  as  ;  with    the   cream    spotted   and   crumpled    leaf 
the  few  wild  sjiecies  which  are  such  an  aid  in    breathed     on     by    Venus,    and    each    flower 
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our  gardens,  and  they  are  rarely  so  healtliy, 
although  we  think  their  constitution  is  not  at 
fault.  Why  should  .so  many  Clematises  of  those 
planted  in  our  gardens  perish  is  a  question  we 
should  like  some  of  our  readers  to  answer 
Neither  their  origin  nor  constitution  seems  to 
condemn  them  to  such  a  fate.     Why  should  we 


barely  lasting  but  one  full  day  ;  there,  a 
blue  or  pink  Hydrangea  meets  the  eye  ; 
yonder  a  fine  gi'oup  of  Bamboos  excites 
admiration,  to  be  suri)assed  in  beauty  by  a 
lovely  crescent  of  Campanulas  just  in  the 
zenith  of  their  prime  under  a  spreading  Cedar, 
but  rivalled  in  its  turn  in  interest  by  a  tiny 


not  have  a  good  number  of  kinds  now,  or,  as  Sumach  of  a  rare  kind,  bidding  for  attention 
seed  is  no  douiit  often  procurable,  try  them  in  its  own  modest  and  unassuming  way,  or  by 
more  as  seedling  plants  !  Their  decorative  :  a  more  showy  and  important-looking  specimen 
value  is  beyond  question,  and  Ixjth  abroad  and   of  the  Weigela  tribe.     The  creeper.s  clustering 


m  England  beautiful  new  kinds  are  being 
raised,  some  by  Messrs.  Jackman  of  singular 
beauty  of  colour. 


over  the  house  in  the  most  liberal  jjrofusion 
seemed  to  represent  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  large  purple 


Clematis  and  the  trailing  Tropajolum  canariensis 
were  making  a  bold  bid  for  applause  against 
luxuriant  cluster  Roses,  of  which  a  word  anon. 
The  interior  of  the  porch  was  at  the  moment 
a  little  unfortunate,  perhaps.  A  Clematis 
montana  inhabiting  the  one  facjade  had  some 
time  shed  its  glories,  while  a  beautiful  white 
Passion  Flower  via-a-vis  clothing  the  other  side 
had  been  sent  back  to  infancy  by  a  cruel  blast 
of  winter  the  previous  Christmas.  Perhaps  the 
writer  was  as  much  struck  by  the  wonderful 
hedges  of  Roses  round  about  the  so-called 
kitchen  garden.  For  this  latter,  wiiile  pro- 
tlucing  indeed  all  the  necessaries  of  a  well-regu- 
lated establishment  in  all  sufficient  liberality, 
is  of  the  delightful  old-fashioned  kind,  with 
wide  borders  of  hand.some  groups  of  innumer- 
able perennials,  artistic  arrangements  of  Sweet 
Peas  (these  latter  were  of  a  very  choice  order 
and  size,  in  colours  almost  entirely  pink,  mauve, 
and  white),  arches  of  flowering  Creeiiers,  antl 
garlands  of  the  tall-growing  Fuchsia.  Indeed, 
the  height  and  luxuriance  of  many  of  the.se 
groups  was  amazing,  attaining  an  exuberance 
and  stature  almost  akin  to  tropical  growth. 
Thus,  the  perennial  Helianthus  must  have  been 
fully  10  feet  high,  though  this  height  had  been 
capped  by  a  very  different  plant  on  the  main 
lawn,  viz.,  a  Yucca  gloriosa,  which  after  sixteen 
years  had  flowered,  an  efl'ort,  however,  which 
practically  cost  it  its  life,  though  for  the  sake  of 
the  otts))ring  coming  into  being  at  its  base,  it 
thoughtfully  maintained  its  lower  leaves  till  the 
young  plants  were  able  to  do  for -themselves. 

In  closing  these  notes  I  must  put  on  recoid  a 
pretty  idea  conceived  and  carried  out  by  the 
neighbour  of  an  adjoining  garden.  A  lawn 
party  was  given,  every  guest  being  under  an 
obligation  to  wear  some  badge  representing  the 
name  of  a  paper  or  periodical.  Needless  to  say, 
from  the  season  of  the  year  many  availed  them- 
selves of  some  floral  emblem,  one  gentleman 
representingthe  St'iiulartl  by  alio.sebud  inserted 
in  a  Briar  pipe.  There  must  have  been  quite 
half-a-dozen  representing  The  Garden  alone, 
an  evidence  indeed  of  tl.e  popularity  of  this 
charming  paper.  Many  of  these  natural  badges 
were  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious  and  eft'ec- 
tive,  though  the  chief  prize  went  to  a  young 
lady  not  yet  out  of  the  school-room,  and  of  a 
diflerent  turn  of  mind,  her  emblem  jiresenting 
itself  in  the  guise  of  a  young  man's  heart,  and 
representing  the  Lndiex  liidhn.  With  this 
digression  I  must  close  these  reminiscences  of  a 
delightful  midsummer  .sojourn  in  the  land  ot 
banks  and  V)raes,  smiling  lochs,  and  Heatlier- 
clad  mountains.  Viator. 


PREVENTIBLE     DISEASES    IN 

PLANTS. 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  diseases  wliich  come 
under  the  head  of  blight,  mildew,  or  fungus  are 
caused  by  checks  to  the  growtli  of  the  plants  or 
by  deficient  ventilation.  Drought  in  the  border 
will  bring  mildew  or  fungus,  and  may  also  lead  to 
shanking,  though  both  of  these  diseases  are  often 
caused  by  cold  draughts  or  by  deep  rooting  in  a 
had  or  uniuitable  soil.  Still,  however  caused,  these 
are  preventible  diseases.  One  has  only  to  find  the 
real  cause  and  then  its  treatment  becomes  easy. 
But  when  an  inside  border  has  been  permitted  to 
get  too  dry  for  healthy  growtli  it  is  very  difficult 
to  know  when  it  has  been  brought  back  to  its 
normal  condition  again.  We  may  deluge  the  dry 
spot  with  water  as  we  think,  and  yet  certain  dry 
places  will  remain,  and  these  drv  places  may 
contain  many  of  the  roots. 

.Some  years  ago  I  had  to  overhaul  the  border  of 
a  Peach  house  where  the  trees  were  unsatisfactoiy, 
and  the  evil  was  entirely  due  to  drought.  The 
borders  had  been  allowed  to  get  dry  after  the 
fruits  were  all  gathered,  and  the  soil  cracked,  and 
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the  water  afterwards  passed  down  these  cracks 
instead  of  moistening  the  earth.  Then  a  fungus 
had  been  started  in  the  soil  and  attacked  the  roots 
in  the  dust-dr}'  border.  This  was  ultimately 
washed  out,  the  roots  were  lifted,  fresh  loam  was 
placed  amongst  them,  and  then  things  began  to 
improve,  but  I  am  always  suspicious  of  a  border 
getting  too  dry,  for  it  is  tjuite  possible  for  a  good 
deal  of  water  to  be  given  and  yet  the  soil  remain 
too  dry. 

I  have  always  regarded  blister  on  Peaches  as  a 
preventible  disease.  In  all  the  cases  which  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  shelter,  either  temporary  or 
permanent,  has  effected  a  cure.  The  white  mildew 
which  attacks  the  fruit  of  some  Peaches  (Royal 
George  sometimes  suffers  from  it)  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  lifting  the  roots  and  adding  some  good  loam 
and  a  little  soil  and  wood  ashes  or  old  moitar  to 
the  border.  Mildew  often  attacks  Roses  under 
glass  in  spring,  especially  if  the  roots  have  been 
permitted  to  get  too  drj',  or  if  air  has  been  incau- 
tiously given  so  as  to  set  up  cold  currents  in  the 
house.  When  mildew  appears  on  plants  we  may 
be  quite  sure  either  the  roots  are  in  bad  condition 
or  else  the  ventilation  has  been  badly  managed. 
Mildew  on  Tomatoes  to  a  large  extent  is  caused  bj- 
injudicious  ventilation,  or  by  keeping  the  houses 
too  close  and  not  giving  air  early  enough  in  the 
morning  ;  in  fact.  Tomato  houses  should  never  at 
this  season  be  altogether  closed.  We  may  vary 
the  amount  of  air  given  at  night  in  accord  with 
the  outside  temperature.  During  the  late  hot 
weather  air  was  left  on  our  Tomato  houses  all 
night ;  but  when  the  change  set  in  the  system 
was  altered  and  night  air  reduced,  but  Tomato 
houses  at  this  season  should  not  be  closed  if  the 
plants  are  to  remain  healthy. 

The  mite  which  attacks  Black  Currants  can 
hardly  he  called  a  disease,  but  it  seldom  attacks 
healthy  vigorous  bushes,  and  it  may  be  banished 
by  high  feeding.  A  heavy  mulching  of  cow  manure 
will  generally  clear  out  the  mite.  On  the  other 
hand,  branch  dying  and  gumming  in  Apricot  trees 
is  more  often  caused  by  high  feeding.  Some  years 
ago  I  went  some  distance  to  look  at  a  lot  of  Ajjiicot 
trees  which  had  formerly  been  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, but  which  all  at  once  commenced  to  cast  their 
branches  just  as  they  were  approaching  their  prime. 
The  trees  had  been  planted  in  splendid  old  tuif, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  they  grew  like  Willows, 
and  then  branches  died  off  and  gumming  set  in. 
The  trees  had  been  over-fed,  and  when  they  ought 
to  have  commenced  work  they  failed.  The  old 
turf  contained  too  much  nutriment,  and  the  trees 
were  virtually  killed  by  kindness.  Probably  a 
dressing  of  old  plaster  and  wood  ashes  would  have 
saved  them  had  it  been  mi.<ed  with  the  soil. 

E.   HoBD.w. 


NOTES  FROM  A  COUNTY  DOW^N 
.0  GARDEN. 

Wi[AT  a  mbnth  we  have  had  here,  rain  and  wind, 
blue  sky,  cold  winds  and  floating  white  cumulus 
clouds ;  then  thick  clammy  weather  and  heavy 
nimbus  vapours  full  of  mist  and  rain.  Fruit  of  all 
small  kinds  is  almost  over  now,  excepting  a  few 
late  red  (iooseberry  bushes,  and  we  have  just  com- 
pleted the  cleaning  of  our  Strawberries.  While 
doing  this  we  have  secured  a  number  of  runners 
for  future  use,  and  these  have  all  been  labelled 
and  put  into  small  nursery  beds  until  the  ground 
has  been  cleared  for  autumn  planting.  The 
varieties  we  have  saved  are  Royal  Sovereign, 
President,  Monarch,  Dr.  Hogg,  Latest  of  All,  and 
Black  Prince,  having  sufficient  of  the  others  for 
our  purpose.  The  Rhubarb  seedlings  raised  in 
the  spring  are  now  very  fine  plants,  and  will  lie 
quite  ready  for  transplanting  into  their  permanent 
quarters  in  the  autumn.  Raspberries  with  us  have 
been  very  prolific,  and  a  great  number  have  been 
gathered  for  preserving.  About  three  dozen  Black 
Currant  cuttings  inserted  in  the  autumn  of  last 
vear  are  now  ready  for  planting  into  their  particular 
Sorder,  and  this  we  will  do  this  autumn.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything,  save  perhaps  the  common 
Willow,  that  strikes  so  easily,  and  where  one 
wishes  for  a  good  she  ter  from  the  east  or  north 


winds  there  is  no  paying  crop  which  will  fill  up 
the  space  so  quickly.  They  flourish  best  in  a 
moist  position.  I  often  think  a  really  good  wine 
could  be  made  of  these  berries  if  due  attention 
were  given  to  them  for  this  purpose.  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  have  the  ingredients  within  them. 
Gooseberries  with  us  have  been  a  very  fine  crop, 
and  we  have  much  encouragement  to  acid  a  number 
more  of  these  bushes. 

Telephone  Pea,  as  usual,  has  proved  most  satis- 
factory, and  also  Sutton's  A  1  Potato.  Lilies — 
L.  bulbifenim  and  L.  candidum — have  flowered 
persistently  and  well,  and  I  intend  raising  a  few 
of  the  latter  from  scales.  Montbretia  Pottsi  and 
(iladioli  are  now  in  bloom.  We  find  the  former 
blooms  better  when  planted  about  6  inches  deep 
and  moved  into  strong  ground  every  second  year  at 
least.  Hemerocallis,  Lilies,  Dahlias,  Pentstemons, 
and  Tradescantias  are  blooming  freely,  and  perhaps 
amongst  our  Roses  Margaret  Dickson,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  La  France,  and  Marquis  of  Dulferin 
are  best. 

In  a  walk  along  the  County  Down  Coast  wo 
picked  up  the  Burnet-leaved  Rose  R.  spinosissima, 
the  Sea  Starwort  (Aster  Tripolium),  the  Dwarf- 
tufted  Centaury  (Erythra'a  littoralis),  and  the 
common  Self-heal  Prunella  vulgaris.  The  two 
former,  which  are  perennials,  we  intend  placing 
with  the  two  Heaths  (Erica  tetralix  and  E. 
cinerea)  in  our  rock  garden.  Common  Heather  or 
Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris)  looks  very  fine  when  in 
full  flower  nestling  round  the  base  of  black  rocks. 
Natuie  perhaps  alone  can  teach  one  properly  how 
to  form  a  rock  garden.  W.^t.ter  SiMVT.i. 


AMERICAN      NOTES. 


B.iNANA    AND    PlA.NT.\I.V. 

Considerable  confusion  seems  to  exist  regarding 
the  identity  of  these  two  fruits,  yet  the  case  is  quite 
(;lear.  Musa  sapientum  gives  us  the  Banana,  while 
I  he  fruit  of  M.  paradisaica(or  as  it  is  now  generally 
regarded  M.  sapientum  var.  paradisaica)  is  known 
as  the  Plantain.  The  majority  of  the  large 
Bananas  which  reach  our  markets  from  Cub^i 
are  the  j'ield  of  this  latter  plant  and  hence  an- 
really  Plantains.  The  true  Banana,  which,  by-thc- 
liy,  has  a  number  of  varietal  forms  diti'ering  in  size, 
colour,  and  quality,  has  been  pushed  out  by  the 
larger  fruit  of  the  Plantain,  though  the  quality  of 
this  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  Bananas. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  size  versus  quality.  The 
Plantain  is  7  inches  to  14  inches  in  length,  produced 
40  to  SO  to  the  bunch,  in  form  cylindrical,  acutish, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  the  flesh  is  firm  and  not 
specially  sweet,  and  writers  of  authority  on  tropical 
fruits  say  it  is  not  very  good  unless  cooked.  The 
true  type  of  Banana  is  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  length, 
H  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  about  .50  fruits  to 
a  bunch.  The  fruit  is  rounded  above,  narrowed  to 
a  sessile  liase,  and  bright  yellow  in  colour. 

So  far  good,  our  distinctions  are  pretty  well 
marked,  but  there  arises  a  new  complication  in 
what  is  known  as  the  .Jamaica  Banana  or  Martinique 
variety,  which  is  perhaps  the  one  chiefly  imported 
to  this  country.  It  is  much  like  the  Plantain,  but 
smaller,  7  inches  to  8  inches  long,  and  it  lias  ex- 
cellent shipping  qualities.  The  plant  is  regarded  as 
a  sub-variety  of  Paradisaica,  hence  we  are  confronted 
with  this  relationship  :  The  Plantain  is  a  variety  of 
Banana,  and  a  variety  of  the  Plantain  again  is  a 
Banana  I 

PtIERABIA     THUNBERGIANA. 

When  a  Vine  of  very  rapid  growth  is  wanted 
Pueraria  thunbergiana  deserves  consideration,  foi' 
though  it  may  not  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
such  plants,  still  it  is  of  such  remarkablj'free  growth, 
making  as  much  as  (i  inches  a  day  by  actual  measure- 
ment, that  for  rapidly  covering  unsightly  places  it 
is  unsurpassed. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Japan,  whene3  it  was 
first  introduced  to  America  by  Thomas  Hogg,  and 
has  been  distributed  by  nurserj'men  under  the  name 
of  Dolichos  .Japonieus. 

The  plant  shown  in  the  accompanying  full  page 
illustration  is  growing  in  Meehan's  nursery  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  has  been  established  there 


since  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  when  it  was  pro- 
pagated from  one  of  the  plants  used  by  the  Japanese. 

Although  at  first  the  plant  died  back  each  year  it 
has  now  succeeded  in  making  several  woody  stems, 
which  survive  the  winters  and  produce  flowering 
branches.  The  shoots  trail,  that  is  to  say,  they 
need  supporting,  as  they  do  not  climb  of  themselves, 
and  the  plant  pictured  is  growing  on  an  old  Cedar 
tree,  which,  however,  is  entirely  obliterated. 

Propagation  is  veiy  easy  by  cuttings  or  by  layers. 
The  trailing  branches,  which  reach  the  ground"  and 
run  out  in  all  directions,  root  all  along  their  surface, 
and  a  large  stock  is  easil\-  had  in  this  way.  Its 
rampant  growth  should  make  this  plant  a  useful 
suVjject  in  many  situations  on  a  trellis,  a  bank,  a 
roolery,  a  verandah,  or  as  a  carpeting  plant  in 
certain  shrubbery  gardens,  or  to  hide  up  uglj'  rocks. 

I'ueraria  thunbergiana,  native  of  Central  and 
.Southern  .Japan  and  Central  China,  is  a  hardy 
climber  ;  leaves  large,  tri-partate,  with  long  stalks  ; 
broadly  ovate,  pointed  dark  green  leaflets  ;  flowers 
pea-like,  purplish,  on  axillary  racemes,  fragrant, 
but  not  conspicuous  ;  brown  hairy  pods. 

In  .Japan,  where  it  is  called  Kudzu,  it  is  largely 
grown,  both  for  ornament  and  economic  use.  It  is 
common  in  places,  but  does  not  grow  further  north 
I  ban  the  centre  of  the  main  island,  and  appears  to 
he  confined  to  elevations  of  about  1,800  feet  to2,.")00 
feet  above  sea  level.  In  theHakone  Mountains,  much 
visited  by  tourists,  the  Pueraria  tills  the  air  with 
ir.igrance.  The  thick  fleshy  root  furnishes  the 
■J.ipanese  with  a  starchy  food  meal  and  the  bast 
libre  of  the  young  branches  furnishes  a  cloth,  while 
the  dried  stems  and  leaves  are  used  as  hay. — 
.4  mcricau  Gardf^ning. 

[An  illustration  accompanied  these  remarks. — 
Ens.] 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

rHE   BROWN  TURKEY  FIG. 

SOME  .splendid  fruits  of  the  Brown 
Turl<ey  Fig  were  shown  by  ^Fr. 
Norman  from  the  Maniuis  of  Salis- 
bury's Gardens,  Hatfield,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  tlie  Royal  Horticultural 
.Society,  and  rarely  iloes  one  see  such 
grand  fruits,  as  the  illustratii.in  will  show. 
Figs,  lilce  most  fruits  that  are  grown  at 
Hatfield,  arc  well  done,  and  no  one  wlio  has 
seen  Mr-  Norman's  e.xhibits  of  Strawberries  will 
forget  their  .size  and  finish,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Figs.  The  culture  of 
this  fruit,  once  grasped,  is  neither  difficult  nor 
costly.  The  fruits  alluded  to  were  grown  on 
trees  planted  out,  and  to  this  mode  of  culture 
I  will  briefly  refer,  though  excellent  results 
may  also  be  secured  from  ]>(>t  trees,  and  witli 
]iot  culture  one  can  grow  those  kinds  which 
are  not  reliable  grown  otherwise,  as  with  more 
root-room  gross  growth  checks  cro)  )i)ing,  whei'eas 
under  ))ot  culture  the  roots  are  checked,  which 
tends  to  fruitfulness.  With  trees  of  such  kinds 
as  the  Hrown  Turkey  in  borders  more  than  one 
crop  can  be  taken — indeed,  I  have  .seen  tliree — 
but  do  not  advise  it,  as  it  is  far  better  to  get 
one  croji  of  such  Figs  as  are  illustrated  than 
two  poor  ones.  Many  wcndd  imagine  that  sui'h 
fine  fruits  as  those  shown  were  grown  some- 
what thinly,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Mr. 
Norman  could  have  shown  from  the  same  tree 
many  dozens  of  fruits  equal  to  those  staged, 
showing  that  the  Fig  well  grown  is  a  profitable 
fruit,  and  when  grown  in  houses,  with  ample 
light  and  ventihttion,  there  are  few  failures. 

As  regards  vai'ieties,  none,  in  my  opinion, 
equals  the  Brown  Turkey  foi-  usefulness.  I  am 
aware  that  some  would  prefer  the  luscious 
black  fruit  if  flavour  alone  is  considered,  but 
the  croji  is  not  so  certain,  and  the  Brown 
Turkey  when  well  finished  is  very  little  inferior. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  different 
varieties  of  Figs  :  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
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BRiiWN  Tl'KKEY  Fics  (FIVE-SIXTHS  NAT.   SIZE),      ((/roirii  hi/  Mr.  Xornmii,  H at ti eld  House  Gardens.) 


some  of  them  of  very  little  real  value  on 
account  of  .size  and  iiuality,  but  those  intere.sted 
in  varieties  may  .see  a  repre.sentative  collection 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 
Chiswick,  grown  in  pots. 

I  will  take  Brown  Turkey  as  the  standard 
variety,  as  it  forces  well,  and  is  very  hardy  and 
prolific.  This  variety,  like  most  other  popular 
fruits,  has  many  synonyms.  There  are  a  few 
larger  fruiters,  but  rarely  does  one  see  finer 
fruit  of  any  variety  than  those  illustrated.  Of 
cour.se,  mere  size  of  fruit  is  no  criterion  as  to 
quality,  but  if  we  get  size  and  quality  combined 
it  is  important,  as  size  in  these  days  counts  for 
much,  both  from  a  market  point  of  view  and 
also  for  jirivate  use.  For  general  culture  Brown 
Turkey  has  few  equals  ;  it  may  be  had  ripe  in 
Ajiril  or  ^lay  forced  slowly,  and  at  midsummer 
is  at  its  best  if  grown  with  a  little  warmth,  and 
I  have  had  splendid  fruits  in  August  and  later 
from  trees  in  a  north  house  or  glass  case,  merely 
covered  for  protection.  On  a  warm  wall  iii 
the  open  it  fruits  grandly  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn.  1  have  referred  to  thi.s 
variety  cropping  several  times,  l.iut  it  stands 
to  reason  that  if  a  tree  is  allowed  to  produce 
three  or  even  two  crops  of  fruit  it  must  be 
weakened,  and  the  wood  has  a  shorter  time  to 
mature  and  rest. 

Another  point  necessary  to  secuie  fine  fruit 
is  to  allow  ample  room  for  the  growths,  and  to 
be  careful  in  stopping  the  new  wood,  ilany 
crops  fail  owing  to  the  latter  being  allowed  free 
play  far  too  long,  with  the  result  that  the  fruit 
(Iroiis  badly  at  the  finishing  stages.  I  have  seen 
it  advised  to  allow  the  trees  to  croj)  freely  to 
reduce  gross  growth,  but  freciuently  such  kinds 
as  Negro  Largo,  (Jrosse  Monstreuse,  Nubian, 
and  Gourand  Xoir  fail  to  give  a  heavy  crop  if 
Iilanted  out,  even  when  given  every  care  in 
culture,  and  are  much  more  reliable  with  pot 
culture.  The.se  kinds  I  have  referred  to  on 
account  of  their  flavour,  and  another  very  fine 
variety,  Bourjasotte  Grise,  should  be  in  all 
collections  on  account  of  its  fine  flavour,  and  it 
also  crops  freely.  There  is  no  better  time  than 
the  autumn  to  secure  pot  trees  for  another 
season,  and  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood  by 
free  exposure.     The  latter  also  applies  to  trees 


planted  out  under  glass  that  have  borne  a  crop, 
!  as  by  timely  thinning  out  useless  wood  and 
weak  spray  growths  the  shoot.s  or  wood  on 
which  next  season's  crop  will  be  ]irodueed  will 
form  finer  fruit,  and  there  will  be  fewer  failures 
I  through  dropping.  G.  Wythes. 


THE 

seldom,    comparatively,  is   the   Apricot  met 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.     In  some  cases. 


APRICOT  OUTDOORS 
How 
with 

even  where  all  other  fruits — Peaches  included 
succeed,  it  is  apparently  impossible,  even  with  the 
most  careful  attention,  to  secure  either  satisfactory 
trees  or  good  crops  of  fruit.  Sometimes,  liowever, 
healthy  trees,  wliiuh  receive  a  minimum  amount  of 
care,  are  observed  loaded  with  fine  fruits ;  this  indi- 
cates that  in  the  culture  of  the  Apricot  suitable 
situations  and  soils  are  of  primary  importance,  and 
that  skill  or  attention  will  not  make  amends  for 
their  absence.  That  this  view  is  correct  I  tliink 
most  cultivators  of  wide  experience  will  agi-ee  :  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  I 
underrate  the  importance  of  skill  and  pains  being 
used  in  its  culture. 

Everj'one  is  aware  of  their  importance,  and  I 
have  sometimes  tln)ught,  after  looking  at  a  cheapl\' 
secured  crop,  how  it  might  have  been  improved  if 
onlj'  trouble  had  been  taken  with  it,  and  also  how 
altered,    from   another   point   of   view,  the   result 

',  might  be  it  the  Apricot  were  as  susceptible  as  the 

!  Peach  or  Plum  to  attacks  of  aphis. 

I  As  an  example  of  easily  secured  success  the  case 
of  a  farmer  friend  of  mine  may  be  cited.  His 
house  and  garden,  which  is  composed  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  is  situated  sufficiently  high  to  escape 
severe  spring  frosts.  Upon  the  fiont  of  the  house 
— which  has  a  south-eastern  aspect — are  some 
Apricot  trees,  which  receive  no  further  attention 
than  having  their  branches  fastened  to  the  wall 
and  their  growths  jjruned.  Their  roots  have  the 
run  of  soil  in  a  narrow  flower  border  and  under  a 
grivel  walk  and  lawn,  and  no  other  manure  is 
afforded  than   that   dug   annuallj'  into   the  fiower 

j  border,  and  yet  the  owner,  in  most  seasons,  has  the 
satisfaction  of  .seeing  his  trees  carrying  good  crops, 
although  their  quality  might  be  better  with  more 
stimulating  food. 

With  reference  to  situation,  one  airy,   dry,  and 

i  exposed  to  the  siui  is  essential  to  success,  and 
where  this  is  elevated  enough  to  escape  severe 
spring  frosts,  and  accompanied  with  a  good  cal- 
careous  loam,  naturally  drained,  the  Apricot  will 


flourish,  and  be  productive  without  incurring 
trouble  in  its  culture.  Under  these  circumstances, 
owing  to  the  wood  becoming  thoroughly  matured, 
its  truit  buds  develop  perfectlj-,  and  it  is  not  so 
prone  to  gumming  as  when  grown  under  less  favour- 
able conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  a  low,  damp,  unduly  sheltered 
situation,  or  in  cold,  moist,  rich  soils,  or  light  ones 
devoid  of  lime.  In  positions  of  this  description, 
owing  to  its  early  flowering,  no  ordinary  means 
saves  its  blossom  and  young  fruit  from  injury  by 
frosts  and  moist  atmospheres,  while  gross  wood  is 
engendered  M'hich,  under  surrounding  conditions, 
fails  to  mature  and  furnish  perfect  fruit  buds.  The 
result  is  gumming,  accompanied  with  its  consequent 
evils — branch  dying  and  unfruitfulness.  My  expe- 
rience with  the  Apricot  in  low,  moist  situations,  is 
that  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  are  more  easih'  grown 
than  the  Apricot.  Certainl\'  much  may  be  done  in 
positions  of  this  kind  in  the  waj'of  making  borders, 
drainage,  root-lifting,  &c. ,  in  order  to  counteract 
some  of  the  evils  alluded  to  ;  but  very  frosty  and 
damp  atmospheres  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties  and  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  debar  success,  although  glass  or  wood  copings 
wide  enough  to  protect  the  trees  from  rain,  ar.d 
good  blinds  or  nettings  used  with  discretion,  are 
beneficial  in  some  cases. 

In  training  the  fan  form  is  the  best  to  adopt, 
owing  to  the  facilities  it  affords  in  replacing  dead 
or  defective  branches,  and  the  principal  branches 
should  be  placed  not  closer  than  16  inches,  so  that 
side-shoots  and  spurs  can  be  nailed  between  them 
without  being  crowded.  In  consequence  of  the 
Apricot  fruiting  both  on  spurs  and  the  previous 
year's  wood,  both  should  be  utilised,  and  the  closer 
they  are  secured  to  the  walls  the  less  likely  are 
their  blossoms  and  young  fruits  to  get  damaged 
by  frosts,  hailstorms,  or  cold  winds.  I  remember 
seeing  on  several  occasions  some  fine  old  trees  at 
Pitfour,  Aberdeenshire,  which,  owing  to  their 
mode  of  being  trained,  were  strikingl}-  attrac- 
tive in  appearance — thej'  were  fans,  their  chief 
branches  were  regularly  disposed,  and  the  young 
wood  and  spurs  were  laid  in  between  them.  These 
emanated  only  from  their  upper  siiles,  and  I  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  gardener  at  Pitfour 
at  the  time  referred  to,  considered  that  trees  trained 
upon  this  principle  were  more  healthy  and  prolific 
than  those  that  have  their  bearing  wood  pro- 
ceeding from  each  side  of  the  principal  l)ranches  in 
the  ordinary  waj-.  Be  this  as  it  may  the  system  is 
simple,  novel,  and  eft'ecfive,  and  deserves  imitation 
if  for  no  other  cause.  Mr.  George,  the  present 
gardener  at  Pitfour,  tells  me  that  tliese  splendid 
old  trees,  when  worn  out,  made  room  for  glass 
structures.  I  believe  some  fine  trees  of  Morello 
Cherries,  trained  in  a  similar  manner,  are  at  the 
present  time  to  be  seen  at  Cullen  House,  Banff. 

The  use  of  manures  must  be  regulated  bj' circum- 
stances ;  in  no  case  should  rich  farmyard  numure  be 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  in  soils  that  cause 
the  growth  of  strong  sappy  wood  it  is  not  advisable, 
except  in  very  dry  seasons,  to  employ  them  as 
nndchings,  or  use  rich  stable  or  byie  drainage.  In 
soil  of  this  description  surface-dressings  of  hone- 
meal  or  compounds  of  a  similar  nature  form  the 
best  stimulants,  and  should  be  applied  early  in  the 
growing  season.  In  dry,  poor,  or  brash\'  soils, 
however,  rich  top-dressings  of  farmyard  manure 
and  diluted  liquid  manure  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage.  Tuo.s.  Coo.meer. 


BOOKS. 

Golden  Deeds  of  the  AVar.*    We  are 

not  sorry  to  read  books  of  this  nature,  though 
their  number  is  legion.  The  present  volvnne  bears 
less  an  impression  of  hurry,  and  therefore  incom- 
pleteness, than  many  volumes  which  have  been 
issued  recently.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  books 
written  about  a  war  before  it  has  commenced,  a 
kind  of  hash-up  as  to  the  things  that  might  occur, 


•  "  Golden  Deeds  of  the  War."    By  A.  T.  .Story,  price  Os. 

Published  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Newiies,  Ltii.,  7—12  .Suuthaniptoii 
street,  Strand,  London. 
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and  written  with  such  delightful  indefiniteness 
that  one  almost  belie\i;s  the  records.  This  is  a 
book  to  give  as  a  present  to  a  healthy  boy.  He 
may  read  in  its  well-printed  and  profusely  illus- 
trated pages  about  the  kind  of  deeds  that  have 
made  Britain  a  great  nation,  and  teach  him,  too, 
that  the  valour  of  a  Nelson  or  a  Wellington  still 
lives  in  our  race.  Yes,  this  is  a  book  for  a  boy  as 
well  as  those  who  wish  to  know  something  more 
about  the  war  than  scrappy  articles  or  gushing 
stories  afford,  and  almost  every  page  is  illustrated 
with   the   portrait   of    those   who   have    by   their 


is  very  good,  and  at  the  time  of  writing,  thej'  are 
a  mass  of  bloom.  J.  C. 

Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 


MOSS    ROSES. 

For  massing  in  the  garden,  or  in  almost  any  way 
chosen,  I  cannot  but  think  this  type  of  Rose  is  a 
distinct  failure.  With  few  exceptions  the  varieties 
dc  not  blossom  freely,  the  colours  are  dingy,  very 
much   alike,    and    the   whole   section    has   an   un- 


fortunate habit  of  contracting  mildew,  not  only 
gaflantry  and  brains  assisted  to  bring  to  that  finish  o"  the  leaves,  but  the  buds  and  stems  are  so 
which  is  now  in  sight.     An   excellent  portrait  of    quickly   covered    with    this     fungus    that    I    am 


Lord  Roberts  appropriately  forms  the  frontispiece. 
It  is  the  kind  of  book  to  give  as  a  prize  in  school, 
and  assist  to  instil  into  the  youthful  generation 
better  ideas  than  obtained  by  reading  the  trash 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  boys'  literature. 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Newnes 
"  Stories  from  the  Diary  of  a  Doctor,"  by  L.  T. 
Meade  and  Clifford  Halifax,  M.D. ,  a  series  of 
thrilling  tales  of  medical  life,  price  6d.  ;  the  third 
part  of  "  China  of  To-day,  the  Yellow  Peril,"  with 
a  series  of  excellent  photographs  of  various  parts 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  including  a  very  beautiful 
view  of  Chung-king,  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
Sze-chuan,  a  picturesiiue  city  of  Western  China  ; 
and  "Celebrities  of  the  Army,"  part  Xt.,  with 
coloured  portraits  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  W. 
Thorneycroft,  Major-CJeneral  G.  T.  Pretyman, 
Major-Ueneral  G.  Barton,  and  Major-General  .1.  P. 
Brabazon. 


seriously  disposed  to  give  up  cultivating  this 
section  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  I  know  there  are 
a  few  exceptions,  but  having  tested  nearly  all 
known  varieties  I  do  not  come  to  this  conclusion 
without  good  reason.  White  Bath  is  free  and 
sweet ;  De  Meaux,  pale  red,  poor  in  its  blossoms  ; 
Henrj'  Martin  is  of  compact  growth,  free  in  its 
production  of  dark  red  blossoms ;  Soupert  et 
Notting  and  Gloire  des  Mousseuses  are  both  \'ery 
inferior  :  Lanei  comes  under  the  same  category  ; 
Baronne  de  Wassenaer,  with  its  rosy-pink  well- 
mossed  buds,  is  deserving  of  extension  ;  but 
taken  as  a  whole  Moss  Roses  are  but  poor  garden 
ornaments  as  compared  with  what  are  now 
popularly  known  as  "garden  Roses."       S.  P.  H. 
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TWO  GOOD  BUNCH  ROSES. 
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"ANY  of  the  rapid-growing  bunch  Roses 
have  much  to  recommend  them,  but 
none  more  so  than  Crimson  Rambler 
and  Bennett's  Perpetual.  Both  these 
are  fast  growing,  very  hardy,  and 
abundant  bloomers,  accommodating 
themselves  to  positions  where  man}'  kinds  would 
die.  During  the  past  j'ear  I  have  seen  them  used 
in  various  positions  and  growing  inider  most  varied 
conditions.  When  they  are  planted  together  and 
used  for  covering  fences,  tree  stumps,  &c. ,  allow- 
ing them  to  intermingle,  the  effect  is  charming, 
especially  when  the\'  are  allowed  to  grow  freely 
and  loosely.  Crimson 
Rambler  is  to  be  often 
met  with  trained 
closely  to  a  wall,  but 
here  it  is  out  of  place. 
The  fact  of  this  being 
new  is  why  it  is  so 
often  seen,  but  I  con- 
sider Bennett's  Per- 
petual equally  good. 
We  have  an  old  plant 
of  this  growing  on 
.the  abbey  wall ;  here 
it  is  allowed  to  grow 
loosely,  and,  being  in 
a  warm  position,  it 
comes  into  bloom  at 
the  end  of  .lune  and 
goes  on  till  the  end  of 
July.    • 

Some  six  years 
afo  I  obtained  two 
plants  of  Crimson 
Rambler  and  one  of 
Bennett's  Perpetual, 
planting  them 
together  in  a  bed  of 
deeply-worked  soil  on 
the  turf  in  a  some- 
what shady  position, 
and  allowing  them  to 
droop  on  to  the  turf, 
and  tying  the  shoots 
each  year  so  as  to 
prevent     untidy 


growth.       The    effect 
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ROSE   BLAIRI    No.  2. 

If  a.'^ked  to  name  a  good  standard  Rose  to 
grow  as  an  individual  specimen  upon  a  lawn 
I  slioidd  mention  Blairi  No.  2.  It  is  one  of 
those  glorious  old  varieties  that  the  rosarians 
of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  knew  how  to 
grow,  and  also  to  show  well.  Now  we  rarely 
meet  with  it  in  the  exhibition  tent,  not  even 
in  a  collection  of  garden  Roses.  Surely  it 
would  be  of  far  greater  usefulness  than  many 
of  the  single  varieties  we  are  becoming  almost 
inundated  with.  In  growth  Blairi  No.  i  is 
almo.st  as  beautiful  as  a  Tea  Rose,  and  in  the 
delicacy  of  its  rosy  blush  colouring  the  .same 
remark  holds  good.  Indeed,  I  should  say  there 
is  much  of  R.  indica  in  its  blood. 

As  a  ])illar  or  wall  Rose  it  is  possibly  seen 
to  the  best  advantage,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  knife  and  pruning  shears  are 
keenly  resented  by  this  variety.  Thin  the 
plants  of  old  and 
dead  wood,  and  re- 
tain the  hardened 
growths  almost  their 
entire  length.  If 
sjiread  slightly  out- 
ward more  blos- 
som is  obtained. 
The  lateral  growths 
may  be  also  left  a 
good  length,  unless 
by  so  doing  the 
plants  become  over- 
crowded in  the 
centre,  and  in  that 
case  it  is  best  to 
entirely  cut  out  a 
few,  and  even  a 
whole  growth  may 
be  removed  rather 
tlian  this  should 
occur.  Its  natural 
tendency  is  towards 
a  branching  habit, 
so  that  this  over- 
crowding must  be 
guarded  against. 
When  used  as  a 
pillar  it  may  be 
necessary  after  the 
tliird  ir  fourth  year 
to  give  an  extra 
upright  support  or 


two,    then    the    specimen    will    obtain    that 
freedom  .so  necessary  to  its  well  being.         P. 


LITTLE  KNOWN  ROSES  OF  VALUE 

I  HAVE  long  held  the  opinion  that  new  Roses  do 
not  receive  sufficient  trial  before  they  are  discarded 
by  the  nurseryman,  and  conseijuently  the  public 
lose  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  them.  Now  and 
again  we  hear  of  some  almost  unknown  Rosepraise<l 
highly'.  A  case  in  point  occurred  some  time  ago. 
A  correspondent  to  a  contemporary  mentions  an 
almost  unheard  of  Rose,  Gustave  Nadaud,  as  being, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  gardener  in  charge,  "  the  best 
Rose  in  the  country."  This  was  said  by  one  who 
had  under  his  care  some  2,000  Rose  plants,  and 
doubtless  a  number  of  varieties,  old  and  new.  The 
iiose  mentioned  was  growing  with  others  under 
glass,  which  may  in  part  account  for  this  remark, 
for  beyond  a  doubt  some  Roses  are  simply  superb 
when  they  receive  artificial  heat.  I  dare  say  there 
are  numbers  of  Roses  unknown  to  us  in  this 
country,  which,  if  we  could  but  plant  them  under 
glass,  would  be  found  to  surpass  many  varieties  we 
already  use  for  this  purpose.  Personall}',  I  have 
no  high  opinion  of  Gustave  Nadaud  ;  but  then  I 
never  tested  it  under  glass.  It  was  introduced  by 
Soupert  and  Notting  in  1890,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  resulted  from  a  cross  between  Mme.  Lamliard 
and  Safrano.  Another  beautiful  Rose  that  every 
one  should  possess  is  Marquise  de  Vivens.  It  is  a 
charming  semi-double  kind.  The  tints  of  pale  rose 
and  shaded  yellow,  with  the  backs  of  the  petals 
almost  white,  give  this  flower  a  most  striking 
appearance.  It  is,  moreover,  a  good  grower,  very 
fragrant,  and  constantly  in  bloom.  M.  Desir, 
although  not  an  old  variety,  is  one  of  the  best 
dark  Roses  for  indoor  climbing,  as  well  as  for  out- 
doors. It  has  a  bud  as  beautiful  as  anj'  HyVirid 
Perpetual,  and  it  is  very  rich  in  colour.  The  full- 
blown flower  is  crimson,  shaded  with  \iolet,  the 
latter  tint  appearing  in  the  buds  like  the  velvety 
shading  so  much  admired  in  many  dark  Roses. 

Viscountess  des  Cazes  is  another  Rose  that  merits 
a  better  fate  than  neglect.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
profuse  flowering  Teas  I  know,  freer  both  in  habit 
and  production  of  blossom  than  man}'  new  kinds. 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  fine  examples  of 
Clemence  Raoux,  which  used  to  be  exhibited  some 
four-and-twentv  years  ago.  Now  I  question  if  a 
plant  is  to  be  found  in  this  country.  It  was  a 
very  artificial-looking  flower  of  a  satiny  rose 
colour,  wholly  distinct  from  any  other  kind  in 
existence.  There  are  no  two  more  fragrant  Tea  Roses 
than  Goubault  and  Mme.  de  St.  Joseph,  and  yet 
these  beautiful  gems  are  supplanted  b}'  scentless 
monstrosities  of  later  introduction.  I  could  name 
several  others — Mme.  Wilbermoz ;  also  Letty 
Coles,  a  beautiful  sport  of  this  fine  old  Rose  ;  Mme. 
Welche  ;  Sombrieul,  one  of  the  hardiest  and  best 
white  Teas :  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet,  and 
many  more  that  certainly  should  not,  and  must  not, 
Ije  ousted  from  our  collection,  however  large  that 
collection  may  become.  P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  iJdifors  ara  not  re>^ponsih/e  for  (he  opinions 
expre-'^std  hy  their  corrtspondenU. ) 


STREPTOSOLEN     JAMESONI. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SIR, — Mr.  Hemsley's  note  on  this  seldom 
seen  though  showy  plant,  reminds  me  of 
some  beautiful  specimens  which  were 
shown  at  the  Norwich  Spring  Show,  in 
April,  by  Mr.  F.  Gnrney  Buxton  and 
another  exhibitor.  The  trailing  growths 
were  trained  to  a  cylindrical  trellis,  from  which  the 
l.uge  trusses  of  bright,  orange-coloured  flowers 
hung  in  great  profusion.  At  first  sight  the  plants 
rumfndcd  me  of  well-grown  Chorozenias,  but  the 
(lowers  are  much  larger.  The  plants  referred  to 
were  nuich  admired  by  visitors  to  the  show,  and  I 
think,  with  Mr.  Hcnislcy.  that  if  its  culture  were 
better  understood  it  would  be  more  generally 
grown.     Certainly  no  greenhouse  plant  that  I  am 
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acquainted  with  makes  such  a  brave  show  during 
the  spring  months.  Mr.  Hemsley's  cultural  note 
will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest  by  many. 

J.  Cbawfoki). 


DISEASED     PEACHES    AND 

NECTAKINES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Gakdkn."] 

Sir, — Enclosed  are  some  Peach  and  Nectarine 
fruits  and  leaves,  which  during  the  last  few  daj's 
have  been  suddenly  attacked  with  a  disease  appear- 
ing in  the  leaf.  It  has  resulted  in  almost  all  tlie 
foliage  falling  from  the  trees  :  in  fact,  some  of  the 
shoots  have  cast  all  the  leaves.  Until  recently  the 
trees  seemed  in  good  health,  and  there  were  no  signs 
of  disease  in  the  leaf.  The  trees  are  outside  on  a 
wall  facing  south-west,  soil  about  I.t  inches  of 
fairly  heavj-  loam,  clay  under.  The  trees  have 
been  planted  nine  years,  and  have  always  grown 
well.  This  year  they  have  made  some  good  shoots, 
and  have  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  which  I  am  afraid 
will  all  drop  with  the  leaf.  The  trees  are  not  dry 
at  the  root.  I  gave  them  a  good  soaking  of  clear 
pond  water  about  two  weeks  ago  ;  I  have  also  kept 
them  well  .syringed,  and  liave  given  them  every 
attention  as  regards  early  disbudding  of  shoots 
and  thinning  of  fruit.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  can  give  me  an  early  reph-  as  to  the  cause,  and 
remedies,  if  possible.  Re.\i>er. 

[Your  Peaches  are  infested  with  mildew,  but  not 
so  badly  as  to  tause  the  leaves  to  drop  as  you 
describe.  Royal  George  on  open  walls  is  very 
much  subject  to  mildew,  and  it  is  bast  to  syringe 
the  trees  as  soon  as  the  mildew  is  seen  with  a 
sulphur  solution  or  dust  with  fine  flowers  of 
sulphur  several  times  a  week.  This  will  check  its 
progress.  From  the  appearance  of  leaves  sent  it 
appears  to  us  that  some  strong  insecticide  has 
been  used.  If  drought  had  caused  the  evil  the 
leaves  would  have  curled  or  blistered.  Have  you 
used  anything  besides  clear  water?  Did  your  trees 
droop  and  the  leaves  fall  before  you  applied 
moisture  '!  If  so,  drought  may  be  answerable  ;  but 
we  do  not  think  so.  The  leaves  sent  are  none  too 
robust.  We  fear  the  trees  must  have  got  a  check 
in  some  way.  Your  letter  is  very  plain  as  to  the 
planting  varieties,  &c. ,  but  we  fear  there  is  some 
cause  other  than  you  describe.  We  will  gladly 
assist  you  if  you  can  give  us  a  little  more  informa- 
tion. You  would  do  well  to  severely  thin  the 
trees  of  fruit,  and  in  a  short  time  get  new  growths, 
which  will  finish  up  the  fruits  left.  There  is  time 
for  the  trees  to  recover  if  kept  clean,  as  advised, 
with  sulphur. — Eds.] 


STRAWBERRY  LEADER. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  G.4Rdex."] 
Sir, — Reference  is  made  on  page  62  to  this  Straw- 
berry for  outdoor  planting.  In  this  neighbourhood, 
where  Strawberries  are  largely  cultivated  for 
market.  Leader  is  thought  most  highly  of  by  those 
who  have  had  e-xperience  of  it.  It  is  one  of 
Laxton's  crosses  between  Latest  of  All  and  Noble. 
The  growth  is  only  moderate,  making  leaves 
rather  scantily.  It  bears  most  abundantly  large 
wedge-shaped  bluntly  conical  fruit.  The  flesh  is 
firm,  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour,  and  excellent  flavour. 
It  ripens  at  the  same  time  as  Royal  Sovereign  and 
a  few  days  later  than  Noble.  E.  M. 


GRAFTING  TREE  P.EONIES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  fiARDEN."] 
Sir, — Could  you  kindly  inform  me  when  tree 
Paeonies  should  be  grafted  and  how  the  grafting 
should  be  done  '!  I  have  Pieonia  moutan  to  graft  on, 
and  also  the  plants  from  which  to  cut  the  grafts. 
Must  I  graft  on  last  year's  growth  with  a  bit  of 
last  year's  growth  on  the  graft '! 

W.  North  Row  . 
[Root  grafting  is  the  method  generally  adopted 
for  the  propagation  of  the  tree  Pa-ony,  that  is  to 
say,  a  portion  of  the  stem  is  grafted  on  to  one  of 
the  thick  flesh^'  roots  of  Pa;onia  moutan  itself  or  of 
one  of  the  herbaceous  kinds.     The  operation  may 


be  carried  out  either  in  spring  or  towards  the  end 
of  the  present  month.  If  in  the  spring  the  scions 
selected  must  be  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  but 
if  at  this  season  the  present  years  shoots  are 
available.  A  couple  of  good  buds  should  be  left  to 
each  scion,  and  the  leaves  thereon  may  be  shortened 
back.  Cleft  grafting  is  the  method  usually 
eniploj'ed,  the  roots  being  .split  and  the  scion, 
which  is  fashioned  like  a  wedge,  inserted  therein. 
It  must  be  tied  securely  in  position,  and  potted  or 
laid  in  a  bed  of  soil  at  such  a  depth  that  the  point 
of  union  is  completel}'  covered,  thus  keeping  it 
air-tight,  and  doing  away  with  any  necessity  for 
clay  or  grafting  wax.  In  the  case  of  j'our  stocks 
of  P:vonia  moutan  they  may  be  cut  down  and 
grafted  just  at  the  collar,  that  is,  about  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  After  the  operation 
is  completed  the  grafted  plants  must  be  kept  in  a 
close  frame,  where  a  union  will  generally  be 
effected  in  about  six  weeks — Eds.] 


MELONS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 
[To  the  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Would  j'ou  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  most 
suitable   Melons   lo   plant   in    a    Melon   house   in 
autumn  to  get  fruit   for  Christmas   and  earlj'  in 
winter?  H.  K.  Anderson. 

Btidnpt^'it. 

[In  this  country  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant 
Melons  for  use  at  the  time  you  note — Christmas 
and  later  in  the  winter — as,  owing  to  our  sunless 
winters  and  short  daj  s,  the  crop  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  the  flavour  is  indifferent,  and  the  culture 
difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Budapest  you 
may  have  much  better  facilities — more  sunlight, 
freedom  from  fogs,  and  get  reliable  crops.  You 
say  you  have  not  noticed  Melon  culture  treated 
upon  recently  in  The  Garden,  because  cultivators 
would  not  advise  growing  tlie  fruit  at  the  season 
you  name  ;  but  you  will  see  cultural  advice  from 
an  excellent  fruit  grower  on  page  90,  August  4, 
and  comments  are  made  as  to  the  necessity  of 
strict  attention  to  keeping  the  plants  healthy. 
For  your  purpose  we  would  advise  sowing  seed 
in  small  pots  this  month  or  early  in  September, 
and  growing  in  a  libei'al  temperature,  say  70° 
to  80°,  with  ample  atmospheric  moisture  from 
the  time  the  plants  begin  to  make  their  third 
leaf.  When  strong  enough  plant  out  on  a  warm 
bed,  the  latter  being  an  important  point,  it  being 
essential  to  success  at  the  season  named  to  have 
bottom  heat.  The  writer  of  this  note,  even  in 
this  country,  has  had  good  Melons  well  into 
November  by  growing  them  in  14-inch  or  16-inch 
pots  in  a  Pine  stove,  the  pots  being  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass.  You  may  be  able  to  use  pots, 
and  if  you  can  stand  them  on  a  warm  return-pipe 
connected  with  the  heating  apparatus  you  will 
doubtless  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your  hot 
pipes  are  over-heated,  there  is  danger  of  dryness 
and  red  spider.  To  obviate  this  place  thick  turves 
or  boxes  filled  with  fine  ashes,  and  plunge  the  pots 
in  the  latter.  With  pot  culture  at  the  season 
named  there  are  great  advantages — the  plants  are 
fed  more  readily,  growth  is  more  compact,  the 
plants  fruit  sooner,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  the 
stems  cracking  in  dull  weather,  wliich  is  trouble- 
some at  times.  You  may  be  able  to  adopt  both 
systems,  say  the  planting  out  for  earliest  fruit  in 
December,  the  pot  plants  for  a  later  supply,  sowing 
the  seed  as  advised.  We  need  not  go  into  Melon 
culture  at  any  length,  but  would  add,  at  the  season 
named,  every  bit  of  sun-lieat  must  be  preserved, 
the  house  ventilated  most  carefully,  and  3'ou  must 
secure  the  first  fruits  that  show.  We  advise  at 
that  season  a  single  cordon  growth  at  the  start, 
stopping  the  plants  at  3  feet  from  the  base,  and 
again  stopping  lateral  growth,  and  setting  the 
female  flowers  with  the  male  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  Keep  the  temperature  at  70°  to  80°  during 
the  day,  also  much  drier  during  the  setting,  and 
60°  to  70°  at  night.  The  soil  should  be  of  a  loamj- 
nature,  made  very  firm  at  potting  or  planting  out, 
and  as  soon  as  sufficient  fruits  have  set  give  food 
twice  a  week,  also  top-dress  with  a  richer  compost, 
but  as  the  fruits  approach  maturity  give  less 
moisture,  stop  feeding,  and  keep  the  house  drier. 
Atmospheric  moisture  during  growth,  unless  at  the 


time  noted,  is  important.  All  parts  of  the  house 
should  be  damped  over  several  times  daily,  and 
the  temperature  lower  by  night ;  also  by  day  in 
cold  weather  avoid  hard  forcinii,  as  vou  may  drop 
5"  to  10"  in  dull  weather,  say  65"  to  70"  at  day 
and  60"  to  65°  at  night.  For  varieties  you  have  a 
wide  choice,  but  we  would  advise  thin-skinned 
varieties  for  winter  work,  such  as  (iunton  Scarlet, 
Frogmore  Scarlet,  a  lieautiful  fruit ;  Syon  House, 
a  very  early  variety  :  The  Countess,  and  The  Royal 
Jubilee,  a  very  handsome  fruit.  All  are  reliable, 
of  good  flavour,  and  set  well. — Eds.] 


DESTROYING  WILD  FLOWERS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  Selborne  Society  has  been  accomplishing 
much  good  by  urging  the  protection  of  our  beautiful 
and  interesting  flora,  and  I  write  you  too,  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  insert  this  letter,  to  diaw- 
attention  to  the  reckless  gathering  and  trampling 
of  wild  flowers.  In  many  parts  species  once 
in<ligenous  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  much  so 
as  the  beautiful  kingfishers  in  the  Thames  back- 
waters, shot  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  to 
adorn  the  headgear  of  far  less  beautiful  women.  I 
believe  some  species  are  now  practically  extinct, 
the  little  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  Calceolus)as 
an  example.  If  people  who  dig  up  native  Orchids 
would  realise  that  not  2  per  cent,  ever  live 
when  transplanted  to  a  garden,  perhaps  they  might 
pause  before  disturbing  their  native  haunts. 
Neither  is  it  wise  to  remove  a  plant  when  in  bloom, 
as  the  veriest  tyro  in  gardening  would  tell  you.  I 
saw  last  year  a  girl  on  the  Suftblk  Coast'  taking 
back  to  town  a  gathering  of  Sea-Holly,  which  meant 
(I  am  not  exaggerating  in  the  least)  the  total 
extinction  of  100  plants,  torn  up  by.  the  root  from 
the  sandy  wastes  by  the  sea.  Near  the  town  where 
thegirlwasstayingthislittleErvngium  loves  togrow, 
but  it  is  fast  approaching  extinction.  Selfish  and 
silly  is  this  practice,  depriving  others  of  the  enjo}-- 
ment  of  our  flora,  and  destroying  plant  life  too. 
Fancy  100  roots  of  Sea-HoU}'  removed  by  one 
visitor  I  a  plant  as  difficult  to  establish  torn  from 
its  home  as  the  Edelweiss  from  the  high  Alpine 
rocks.  1  believe  in  Switzerland  there  is  a  society 
for  the  protection  of  tlie  Alpine  flowers,  and  in  the 
Cape  the  beautiful  Orchid  called  Disa  graudiflora  is 
closely  protected  to  prevent  its  entire  extinction. 
Would  ,you,  sir,  in  your  charming  paper,  insert  this 
letter  to  draw  close  attention  to  an  obvious,  and, 
in  these  days  of  excursions,  growing  evil  ? 

E.  H.  Aldbbcruh. 


ASTER  TRIPOLIUM  (SEA  STARWORT). 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — This  plant  is  very  ornamental  in  the  rock 
gartlen.  I  have  just  secured  several  strong  roots 
of  it  in  salt  marshes  and  sea  cliffs  on  the  borders 
of  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  long,  smooth,  fleshy  leaves 
and  corymbs  of  large,  handsome  heads  of  flowers, 
the  inner  florets  of  which  are  yellow  and  the  outer 
purple,  give  it  a  highly  ornamental  appearance. 
It  is  often  found  in  company  with  the  Dwarf -tufted 
Centaury  (Erythra'a  littoralis)  and  the  Burnet- 
leaved  Rose  (Rosa  spinosissima). 

Holytrood,  Connty  Down.  Walter  Smyth. 

[Aster  Tripoliuni  has  a  curious  habit  well  known 
to  botanists  by  which  it  appears  when  in  flower 
in  different  positions  to  be  two  quite  dissimilar 
plants.  When  growing  on  sea  clift's  and  the  land- 
ward part  of  salt  marshes  the  flower  has  tlie 
purple-ray  petals  as  well  as  the  yellow'  florets  of 
the  disc.  But  in  parts  of  the  salt  marslies  nearest 
to  the  sea,  where  the  plants  are  submerged  by 
every  spring  tide,  the  flow'er  is  of  the  j'ellow  disc 
only,  and  the  plant,  growing  in  dense  masses, 
sometimes  by  the  half  acre,  looks  in  autumn  like  a 
sheet  of  yellow  bloom  and  the  blossom  individually 
like  a  flower  of  quite  a  different  character. — Eds.] 

A  GOOD  EVERGREEN  WALL  PLANT. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I    should    like   to    recommend    Lardizabala 
biternata  to   any   reader   wishful   to   try   another 
evergreen.      Its  curi<jus  flowers,  plentiful  in  a  mild 
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December,  make  it  well  worth  growing  ;  but  its 
chief  beauty  lies  in  its  handsome  bright  green 
leaves  now  so  pleasant  to  the  eye.  F.  A.  S. 

Coed  Efa,  near  Wrexham. 

[This  handsome  evergreen,  a  desirable  plant 
where  it  will  do  well,  is  only  suitable  for  those 
parts  of  our  islands  that  have  a  warm  winter 
climate. — Eds.] 

CALLtSTEMON  SALIGNUS. 
[To  TUE  Editor  of  "The  Garden'."] 
Sir, — According  to  the  "Hand  List"  of  tender 
Dicotyledons  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  issued  only  in  the  present  year,  the  correct 
name  of  the  plant  known  in  gardens  as  Metrosideros 
tloribunda,  is  Callistemon  salignus,  as  I  stated  on 
page  6'2.  Of  this  there  are  three  varieties  grown 
at  Kew,  viz.,  albus,  hortus.  and  viridiflorus.  This 
probably  explains  the  difference  in  colour  referred 
to  by  "  S.  W.  F. ,"  on  page  11.3,  as  the  flowers 
of  viridiflorus  are  of  a  pale  yellowish-green.        T. 

VERONICA  TRAVERSI. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner's  very  interesting  article  on 
page  104,  I  should  like  to  state  a  case  for  a  plant 
which  was,  I  suppose,  the  one  exception  proving 
the  general  rule  as  laid  down  by  him,  that  no  plant 
will  willingly  turn  its  back  on  the  sun  to  face  a 
wall.  In  a  sunny  south  border,  backed  by  a  wall, 
I  have  a  small  bush  of  Veronica  Traversi,  which  is 
planted  rather  near  to  the  wall,  between  which 
and  its  tips  on  one  side — it  is  a  nicely  shaped 
round,  even  little  shrub — there  is  not  more  than 
(i  inches  distance.  As  its  time  for  flowering 
approached  we  noticed  that  it  had  more  buds  on 
the  side  next  the  wall  than  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and,  further,  that  these  were  more 
advanced.  In  the  end  the  wall  side  of  the  bush 
flowered  several  days  before  the  sunny  side  came 
into  bloom.  Possibly  this  was  in  some  degree  due 
to  the  refracted  warmth  from  the  wall,  which, 
however,  is  a  stone  one  and  not  brick  ;  but  all  the 
other  plants  in  the  border  followed  the  usual  rule 
of  draping  themselves  with  finery  in  front  and 
presenting  a  contemptuously  bare  pair  of  shoulders 
to  the  sheltering  masonrv.  M.  L.  W. 


area  in  front  of  the  deep  orange  dire,  the  side  lobes 
white,  becoming  yellow  at  the  base.  The  plant 
carried  a  two-flowered  raceme.  From  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  Award  of  merit. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  14,  Drill  Hall 
Meeti  ng. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


THALICTEUM  CHELIDONI. 
This  is  an  interesting  plant,  shown  by  Lad}' 
Breadalbane,  Tay mouth  Castle,  Kenniure,  N.  B. 
It  has  been  compared  to  Oelavayi,  but  is  distinct, 
being  freer  in  growth,  flowers  more  profusely,  and 
is  hardier  ;  its  flowers  are  delicate  lilac  in  colour  ; 
a  colony  of  it  in  the  rock  garden  must  he  very 
interesting.  We  should  much  appreciate  some  infor- 
mation about  it,  its  likes,  dislikes,  and  so  forth. 
Award  of  merit,  August  14,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

NEPENTHES  SIR  THISELTON  DYER. 

This  is  a  remarkable  hybrid,  the  result  of  crossing 
N.  dicksoniana  and  N.  mixta.  An  excellent  plant 
was  shown  bearing  several  pitchers,  which  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  size,  being  fully  1-t  inches  deep, 
very  bioad,  and  richly  coloured  ;  the  pitcher  is 
green,  with  blotches  of  chocolate,  and  the  bold  lid 
also  with  markings  of  the  same  colour  inside,  the 
curve  lined  with  ricli  brown  and  a  lighter  shade. 
It  is  an  acquisition  of  great  merit,  and  we  hope 
will  stimulate  interest  in  this  race.  First-class 
certificate.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  14. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 


various  classes  and  types  which  have  appeared,  and  some  of 
which  have  been  lost,  were  also  treated  lightly,  but  fully. 
The  several  names  of  Carnation— Gillyflower,  Sop-in-Wiue 
Ac— with  the  divisions  which  first  appeared  200  years  ago 
as  bizarre,  flake,  &c.  ;  the  economic  uses  to  which  the  plant 
has  been  put,  from  which  it  appears  the  flowers  at  one  time 
formed  part  t if  the  salad  in  winter;  and  its  place  in  folk- 
lore, particularly  with  regard  to  its  connection  with  the 
more  frail  of  the  gentle  sex,  were  all  rapidly  sketched. 

The  other  part  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  cultural  details,  in  whicli  early  layering,  early  planting, 
pure  soil  with  surface-feeding  in  the  season  of  growth,  rigid 
selection  of  varieties,  seedling  and  seed  saving,  in  connection 
with  which  it  transpired  that  seeds  could  not  be  produced 
in  Scotland  unless  the  plants  had  the  advantage  of  gieen- 
house  treatment,  and  the  best  methods  of  making  layers 
and  cuttings  were  the  chief  points  in  connection  with  border 
varieties.  For  pot  culture,  details  of  winter  and  summer 
treatment,  from  which  it  appears  April  is  quite  early 
enough  in  the  north  to  turn  plants  out  of  doors,  and  the 
superior  value  of  layers  produced  by  pot  plants  were  noted. 
The  treatment  of  tree  Carnations  and  Malmaisons  was  also 
described,  and  tbe  last-named  was  strongly  recommended  to 
cool  greenhouse  treatment,  in  the  case  of  old  plants,  all  the 
year  round.  It  was  also  remarked  that  the  snutf-coloured 
fungus  is  not  greatly  feared  in  Scotland,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  eelworm  is  often  fatal  to  collections  of  Mal- 
maisons. A  change  of  stock  of  these  and  also  of  other  sorts 
was  advised.  The  adaptability  of  the  flowers  for  decoration 
when  cut  was  also  noted,  good  methods  being  pointed  out 
as  well  as  mistakes  in  their  use.  The  simplest  way  to  pack 
the  blooms  r,o  travel  was  also  refened  to,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  Carnation,  like  the  Dafl'odil  and  many 
more  flowers,  will  open  its  unexpanded  buds  well  in  water. 

Other  matters  before  the  meeting  included  a  white- 
flowered  seedling  Statice,  from  ilessrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and 
Sons  :  a  flowering  spray  of  a  Eucalyptus,  with  sharply  ovate 
foliage  and  pretty  rose-coloured  flowers,  named  rilicifoHa, 
from  Mr.  Macmillan,  Trinity;  and  Roses  from  Mr.  Todd, 
Musselburgh.  It  was  decided  to  postpone  the  next  meeting 
tilt  S(pi(Mibi.-r  11,  when  a  paper  on  "The  Sweet  Pea," 
illusti;itcd  by  means  of  limelight  views,.will  be  contributed 
by  Mr.  John  Eckford,  Wem. 


GLADIOLUS  MRS.  WOOD. 

This  is  a  remarkable  flower  for  colour  ;  it  is  not 
large,  but  then  size  is  not  a  cardinal  virtue.  We 
regard  this  most  handsome  variety  as  quite  an 
acquisition  ;  its  colour  is  superb,  of  an  intense 
velvety  purple,  with  a  whiti.sh  line  down  the  centre 
of  each  segment.  Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  August  14.    From  Messrs.  Kelway. 

L.ELIO-CATTLEYA  HERMIONE. 

(PeRRINI    X   LUDDEM.^.VNIAN'A. ) 

The  sepals  are  3J  inches  long,  of  intense  rosy  lilac, 
the  petals  as  long  as  the  sepals,  "2  inches  broad, 
rather  deeper  in  colour  than  the  sepals,  and  veined 
with  a  darker  shade,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  rich 
crimson-purple,  becoming  lighter  at  the  sides. 
There  is  a  large  area  of  white  on  the  disc,  the  side 
lobes  rosy  lilac,  lined  with  white  at  the  base. 
There  a're  also  some  tracings  of  yellow  through  the 
throat.  The  plant  carried  a  two-flowered  raceme. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  the  La;lia  Perrini 
hybrids,  and  worthy  of  every  consideration.  From 
Messrs.  .1.  Veitch  and  Sons,  by  whom  it  was 
raised.  First-class  certiticate.  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  August  14. 

CATTLEYA     ELDORADO 
ENFIELDIENSE. 

This  is  a  wonderfully  distinct  and  pretty  variety, 
the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  of  good  form 
and  substance,  and  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  deep 
crimson-purple,    beliind    which    is  a  distinct  white 


PACKING      FLOW^ERS. 

We  wish  to  be  of  use  to  our  readers  in  naming 
garden  plants  (other  than  florist's  varieties),  but 
we  ask  those  who  desire  to  send  them  so  to  pack 
them  that  they  may  reach  us  in  reasonably  good 
condition.  More  than  half  the  flowers  that  come 
are  packed  with  cotton  wadding,  the  very  worst 
material  that  can  be  used.  The  best  way  is  to  wet 
some  Moss,  and  wring  it  out  in  the  hand,  and 
either  tie  it  on  to  or  laj'  it  loosely  but  firmly 
among  the  stalks,  and  to  envelop  the  whole  in 
some  large  fresh  leaf,  like  Cabbage,  Rhubarb, 
Spinach,  Lettuce,  Dock,  or  even  Ivy.  If  the  box 
is  larger  than  the  space  the  specimens  actually 
occupy,  it  is  well  to  fold  the  green  leaf  over  the 
flowers,  and  to  fill  the  rest  of  the  space  with 
crumpled  paper  of  an}'  kind,  wood  or  paper 
shavings,  or  any  such  material,  in  order  to  keep 
the  flowers  quite  firm,  and  not  allow  any  movement 
whatever.  It  is  much  better  to  pack  very  tight, 
onl}'  short  of  crushing,  than  to  leave  any  space 
which  would  allow  them  to  move.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a  postal  journey  is  a  train  journey, 
and  that  the  unceasing  vibration  means  a  constant 
grinding  of  anj'  surfaces  which  may  be  in  contact 
with  each  other.  Only  tight  packing  prevents 
injury  from  this  cause.  In  all  such  packing 
e.xclusion  of  air  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  ; 
therefore  tins  are  the  best  kind  of  receptacle. 
There  is  generally  a  Cabbage  leaf  in  the  kitchen, 
and  there  is  often  only  too  much  Ivy  on  the  house. 


SOCIETIES. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIIIN. 
Edinburgh,  August  7. 
Lecture  on  "The  Carnation." 
The  meetiiiR  of  the  above  society  for  the  month  of  August 
was  held  on  the  7th  Inst.,  when  the  chief  business  before  the 
members  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  "  Tlie  Carnation." 
contributed  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyninghanie,  Preston- 
kirk.  It  was  attentively  listened  to  by  an  audience  that 
tilled  the  room,  and  was  frequently  applauded  while  being 
read.  On  its  conclusion,  the  chairman  (Mr.  Mackenzie), 
with  Messrs.  Grieve,  Loney,  Todd,  Slater,  Murray,  and 
others  added  interesting  remarks  on  various  points  con- 
nected with  Carnation  culture.  The  paper,  which  was 
illustrated  by  means  of  cut  blooms,  pot  plants,  and  layers, 
was  rendered  more  practical  by  the  exhibition  of  methods 
of  manipulating  layers.  *c.,  was  divided  into  two  sections, 
of  which  the  flrst  treated  of  its  history  as  far  as  known  in 
England  and  the  Continent,  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
flower  from  an  already  highly  developed  group  of  two 
distinct  sections  which  have  been  known  for  at  least  three 
and    ahalf    centuries  down    till    the    present    time.      The 


COMMONS  AND  FOOTPATHS  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY. 
The  report  of  the  Kent  and  Surrey  Committee  of  the 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation  Society  for  the  year 
ISMfl-IOOO  states  that  the  committee  have  been  called  upon 
to  deal  with  over  eighty  cases  involving  the  preservation  of 
connuon  land,  rights-of-way,  roadside  waste,  and  open  spaces 
in  various  parts  of  the  two  counties.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  these  cases  have  been  brought  to  a  successful 
issue,  sometimes  wholly  through  the  committee's  exertions 
and  at  otlicis  mainly  through  its  influence  and  advice.  A 
bu^ic  nuni her  of  parish  and  district  councils  have  consulted 
the  cumiiiittee,  and  have  received  information  upon  which 
they  have  acted.  The  number  of  cases  upon  which  the 
committee  have  been  consulted  has  not  increased,  and  this 
may  lie  attributed  partly  to  the  fuller  appreciation  of  their 
resjionsibilities  which  many  local  authorities  have  evinced, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  committee.  An 
account  is  given  of  some  of  the  more  important  matters 
with  which  the  committee  has  been  called  upon  to  deal, 
these  being  arranged  in  the  following  order  :  (a)  Regulation 
schemes,  (^)  open  spaces  schemes,  (c)  general  commons 
cases,  (rf)  cases  affecting  rights-of-way  and  roadside  waste. 
A  large  number  of  other  cases  have  also  come  before  the 
committee  for  advice  and  assistance.  Among  other  things 
the  connnittee  have  raised  £1,020  towards  the  scheme  for 
the  extension  of  Brockwell  Park,  and  it  is  helping  the 
promoters  of  other  open  space  schemes.  The  committee 
-  have  guaranteerl  tl.'.o  towards  the  cost  of  regulating  Ham 
Common  anil  lainnias  lands,  and  £50  towards  a  similar 
scheme  for  Horscll  Cnnunon,  and  it  has  already  paid  £40  of 
its  gviarantee  with  respect  to  the  former.  The  committee 
point  out  that  the  work  of  the  society  is  permanent  in 
character,  for  when  once  a  footpath  is  established  or  an  open 
space  preserved  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  neither  can 
be  lost  to  the  public.  Those  who  assist  the  committee's 
ert'orts  are  therefore  assisting  a  movement  the  results  of  which 
are  of  lieneflt  for  all  time.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be 
effectually  carried  out  the  committee  desire  :  (n)  To  eni'ol  as 
many  residents  in  Kent  and  Surrey  as  possible  as  membera 
of  the  society,  who  will  each  pay  an  annual  subscription. 
((/)  To  enlist  the  services  of  riders  or  pedestrians  who  know 
any  parts  of  the  counties  well,  who  will  mark  on  sheets  of 
the  ordnance  map,  supplied  by  the  committee,  the  footpaths 
now  open  to  the  public,  the  roadside  strips  still  unenclosed, 
and  the  commons.  Instructions  as  to  the  way  of  marking 
and  the  notes  which  should  accompany  the  map  will  he 
furnished  by  the  secretary  on  application,  (f)  To  enrol,  in 
many  jiarts  of  the  coiuities,  corresponding  members  who  will 
be  prepared  to  allow  the  secretary  to  ask  them  to  obtain  for 
bim  aiLy  information  he  may  need  in  their  neighbourhood, 
should  ipiestions  arise  as  to  enclosure  of  open  land  or 
obstruction  of  paths,  (rf)  To  establish  in  all  urban  centres 
ui  Kent  and  Surrey  local  committees  to  whom  any  cases  sent 
direct  1,0  the  committee  for  advice  and  assistance  may  be 
referred.  Sucfl  local  committees  have  lieen  formed  at 
Ilaslemere,  Guildford,  Godalming,  Horsham,  Coulsdon, 
Reigate,  Tonhridge,  Charlton,  and  Chelsfleld,  and,  as  they  are 
each  represented  on  the  executive  of  the  Kent  and  Surrey 
Committee,  they  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
central  organisation. 


THE  BRITISH  PTERIDOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Despite  the  terribly  inclement  weather  which  characterised 
the  Bank  Holiday 'generally,  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  eminently  a  success.  Ifcing  well  attended,  and 
many'exquisite  forms  of  British  Ferns  were  exhibited  in 
tbe  shape  of  fronds  and  plants.  The  meeting  was  held,  as 
usual,  at  the  Institute,  Bowness-on-Windermere,  .Mr  C.  T. 
Drneiy.  F.L.S.,  \*..M.H.,  jiresident  of  tbe  society,  occupying 
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the  chair.  Tlie  usual  fornmlities  having  been  gone  throusli, 
the  chairman  addressed  the  nieeting,  alluding  to  the  loss 
the  society  had  sustained  by  the  deaths  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe, 
wlio  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  literature  of  the 
cult,  and  to  the  number  of  new  forms,  and  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Gunn,  who  only  joined  the  society  a  year  ago,  and  had  been 
snatched  awayiu  the  very  prime  of  life.  Passing  from  this 
sad  theme,  he  proceeded  to  a  far  pleasanter  one,  taking  the 
form  uf  the  presentation  by  the  membere  of  the  society  of  a 
very  massive  handsrime  clock  and  a  choice  full  tea  service 
of  china,  accompanied  by  a  beautifully  illuminated  framed 
expression  of  the  esteem  and  regard  of  the  donors  for  Mi-.  G. 
Whitwell,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  whose 
invalualile  services  were  thus  tangibly  recognised.  Mr. 
Whitwell  returned  thanks  in  a  very  feeling  speech.  This 
pleasant  ceremony  concluded,  the  repoits  of  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  which  were  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature, 
were  read  and  adopted,  and  the  wholf  of  the  officers, 
including  the  president,  were  re-elected,  Mr.  Askew's  name 
benig  added  to  the  committee.  As  it  had  been  resolved  at 
the  previous  annual  meeting  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
for  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  select  British  Ferns  to  be 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  the  said  committee 
reported  that  the  list  had  now  been  compiled  by  the  editoi' 
(Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery),  and  that,  having  gone  carefully 
through  the  same,  it  had  been  approved.  Furthermore,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  committee  be  fully  empowered  to 
deal  with  the  publication  and  issue.  The  chairman  then 
read  his  paper,  entitled  "  The  Growth  of  a  Hobby."  relating 
how  he  had  commenced  to  acquire  an  interest  in  British 
Ferns,  and  how  that  study  had  developed  in  course  of  time. 
Mr.  George  Whitwell  then  followed  with  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  paper,  emiiodying  a  list  of  his  own  finds,  and 
what  is  of  great  value,  a  detailed  description  of  the  aspects, 
soil,  and  general  conditions  under  which  they  were  found. 
This  latter  paper  forms  a  model  which  might  be  copied 
by  many  Fern-hunters  with  advantage  for  the  benefit  of 
students  of  varietal  sports  and  those  who  are  diligently 
seeking  for  a  clue  to  their  origin.  The  following  Ferns  were 
then  e.vhibited  and  named  ;  Listrea  Propinqua  ramocristata 
nana,  a  dwarf  crispy  gent  only  a  few  inches  high,  raised  by 
Mr.  Whitwell  ;  Scolopendrium  vulgare  cristulatum  densum, 
■'  p-^-fect  ball  of  finely-cut  ramose  crested  fronds,  raised 
by  Mr.  Cropper;  Athyrium  f.f.  setigenira  Vernoniotdes,  a 
neauiiful  hiistly  form  of  setigerum  on  Vernonia.'  lines, 
raised  liy  Mr.  Wiper.  Messrs.  W.  Troughton,  Askew, 
Garnett,  and  others  exhibited  a  number  of  interesting 
fronds,  and  tliese  having  been  examined,  it  was  resolved 
that  tlie  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at  the  same  place, 
and  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president,  the 
meeting  terminated. 

This  society  consists  of  a  coterie  of  Kritisli  Fern-lovers, 
finders,  and  raisers.  The  subscription  is  a  merely  nominal 
one  of  fis.  per  annum,  and  an  annual  report  emliodying  very 
interesting  papers  is  issued.  All  interested  in  this  peculiarly 
uniijue  branch  of  our  native  flora  are  invited  ti>  join,  and 
the  secretary,  Mr.  George  Whitwell,  Sei'pentine  Cottage, 
Kendal,  or  the  president,  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  F  L  S,, 
V.M.H.,  11,  Shaa  Road,  Acton,  London,  W..  will  gladly 
furnish  fnrtlier  particulars  on  application. 

lUTE   HORTICrLTURAL    SHOW. 

This  show  was  held  recently  in  the  Public  Hall,  and  was  a 
success.  The  Roses  from  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  of  Belfast, 
Messrs.  Croll,  Dundee,  and  Robertson.  Helensburgh,  were 
quite  a  feature.  We  have  never  seen  better  Roses  at  this 
si'ason  in  any  show  in  the  south  of  England.  Dalilias,  too, 
were  very  fine,  fi-om  Messrs.  Campbell,  of  Blantyre,  and 
Messrs.  Smellie,  of  Busby.  Bute  Botanical  Society  had  a 
table  of  (lowers  and  dried  specimens  of  Bute  flora.  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.  had  a  Hue  stand  of  tlowers,  consisting  of 
Dahlias,  Roses,  Fuchsias,  and  Carnations.  The  fruit  was 
o  ily  medium,  and  the  vegetables  second-class,  but  the 
Pjtatoes  were  a  particularly  clean-skinned  lot  though  not 
lirge.  There  were  two  tine  Ilowei^  of  Aristolochia  gigas, 
and  two  long  racemes  of  Rougainvillea  glabra,  very  effective, 
sent  by  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  South  Park,  Rothesay. 


.ST.   FAGAN  .S  HORTICrLTCRAL  SOCIETV. 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  undei"  most 
favourable  auspices  on  August  H. 

Lord  and  Lady  Windsor  take  a  great  interest  in  horticul- 
tural matters,  and  this  was  practically  evinced  by  their 
granting  permission  for  the  exhibition  to  be  heltl  in  the 
delightful  grounds  around  St.  Fagan's  Castle,  at  the  same 
time  allowing  all  visitors  the  privilege  of  roaming  through 
the  g-irdens  to  inspect  their  many  charming  features. 

Lady  Windsor,  as  president  of  the  society,  oj)ened  the 
exhibition,  and  spoke  of  the  immense  amount  of  good  that 
such  displays  accomplish,  and  concluded  by  wishing  the 
society  every  success,  and  eulogising  the  services  of  the 
secretiries,  Messrs.  H.  A.  Pettigrew  and  H.  A.  Pritchard. 

Several  pretty  gi-oups  were  arranged  for  effect,  the  first 
prize  in  this  class  falling  to  Mr.  Ralph  I'mssling.  Penarth, 
for  a  nicely  set  up  group  comprising  Liliums,  Camjianulas. 
Crotons,  Humeas.  Ac.  Lord  Windsor  gained  second  prize 
for  an  artistic  arrangement,  in  which  Palms,  tuberous 
Begonias,  Humeas,  Ac.  were  used  with  good  effect.  The  non- 
competitive collections  of  flowers  were  very  fine,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  bright  appearance  of  the  exhibition. 

Merisrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  had  herbaceous  flowers  in 
variety,  as  also  had  Mr.  William  Treseder,  Cardiff,  Messrs. 
Garaway  and  Co.,  Clifton,  and  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate. 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  ilanchester,  also  showed 
herbaceous  flowers,  and  some  fine  spikes  of  Gladioli  (silver 
medal).  Messis.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  exhibited 
Xymphicas,  herbaceous  flowers  in  variety,  and  Gladioli. 

From  Lord  Windsor  there  were  two  tables  of  beautiful 
Sweet  Peas  in  glasses,  a  collection  of  fruit,  specimens 
of  the  Dove  Orchid,  and  the  curious  Aristolochia  gigas 
Sturtevanti  (silver  medal).  R/>ses  from  Messrs.  Cooling, 
Bath  (silver  medal),  and  Mr.   Stephen  Treseder,   Cardiff : 


Carnati<m5  and  Dahlias  from  Mr.  William  Treseder.  Cardiff 
(silver  medal);  Cannas  from  Mr.  Ralph  Crossling,  and  a 
collection  of  fruit  from  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens  were  also 
conspicuous. 

The  dinner  table  decorations  were  very  pretty,  and  particu- 
larly artistic  were  those  arranged  by  Lady  Paget,  the  JSIisses 
Forrest,  and  Messrs.  Case  Brothers,  Cardiff. 

A  handsome  challenge  shield  was  given  by  Mr.  Frank 
Matthews,  for  the  best  kept  garden  in  the  district,  if 
won  twice — not  necessarily  in  successive  years— to  become 
the  winner's  property. 

The  local  classes  were  well  contested,  and  very  creditable 
produce  was  exhibited. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  will  be  held  at  the  Sunflower  Hotel  on  Tuesday 
evening,  August  21,  when  a  paper  will  be  given  by  Mr.  W. 
Harris  upon  "Bulbs."  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  S  p.m. 
Room  Of  en  for  exhibits,  tSrc,  at  7  p.m. 

John  Gregory,  Secretary. 
HO,  Canterbin'tf  Ruad,  Croydon. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Mr.  E.  Bostock,  Trixall  Lodge,  Stafford,  sent  a  finely- 
flowered  plant  of  Cattleya  Harrisonae.  Sir  W.  Marriott. 
Down  House.  Blandiord.  sent  Lielio- Cattleya  Clonia  (L.-C. 
sehilleriana  x  C.  Warscewiczi),  a  fine  hybrid  with  pale  lilac- 
tinted  sepals  and  petals,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  intense 
velvety  crimson,  the  side  lobes  lilac,  becoming  white  at  the 
base.     The  plant  carried  a  two-flowered  raceme. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge.  Flodden  Road,  sent 
a  garden-raised  form  of  the  previously  supposed  natural 
hybrid  Cattleya  Patrocinio  (Loddigesi  >:  Leopold!) ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  intense  rose,  thickly  covered  with  reddish- 
purple  spottings,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  intense  rosy 
crimson,  the  side  lobes  rosy  lilac,  with  some  yellow  at  the 
bas*^.  The  plantcarried  a  six-flowered  laceme.  C.  Warnerio- 
boweringiana,  a  hybrid  derived  from  the  parentage  indi- 
cated in  the  name,  carried  a  three-flowered  raceme.  The 
Rev.  Paynter,  Stoke  Hill,  Guildford,  sent  a  hybrid  Cypripe- 
dium,  said  to  be  between  C.  fairrieanum  and  C.  Stonei,  but 
no  trace  of  the  former  parent  could  be  discerned;  the 
geneial  characteristics  seem  to  point  to  C.  callosum  as  being 
the  second  parent,  ililtonia  vexillaria  superba  also  came 
from  the  same  collection. 

M.  Flount  Claes,  .^5,  Rue  des  Champs,  Brussels,  sent  a 
finely  spotted  Odontoglossura,  which  is  possilily  a  secondary 
cross  between  0.  andreanre  and  O.  crispum ;  the  sepals  and 
jjetals  creamy  white,  evenly  spotted  with  bright  brown 
spots,  the  lip  white,  much  crested  on  the  margin,  and 
covered  with  large  deep  brown  spots.  The  plant  carried  a 
two-flowered  raceme. 

Fi.oKAL  Committee. 

A  very  fine  display  of  Gladioli,  occupying  the  whole  side  of 
one  table,  came  from  Messrs  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport, 
Somerset. 

They  formed  one  of  the  brightest  features  in  the  hall,  and 
well  merited  the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  awarded  tn  them. 
The  following  are  Sf)me  of  the  best  varieties:  Amphora, 
delicate  pink  ;  Burne-.Tones,  vermilion  ;  Barnum,  deep 
crimson  ;  Eclipse,  deep  pink,  splashed  with  salmon  ;  Lord 
Methuen,  bi-ight  red  ;  Richard  Milner,  sulphur  and  yellow. 

A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  also  given  to  Mr.  S.  Mor- 
timer, Faniham,  Surrey,  for  a  beautiful  lot  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 
They  were  arranged  both  singly  and  in  bunches  ;  the  varieties 
included  Regulus.  dark  red  ;  Starfish,  bright  red  ;  Lucius, 
orange-red  ;  Mrs.  Saunders,  yellow  ;  and  W.  Cuthbertson, 
crimson. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a  very  finedisplay 
of  Asters  ;  these  were  nicely  arranged,  Eulalia  japonicaand 
Gypsophilapantculata  being  placed  behind  and  between  them 
respectively.  Some  i  if  the  best  types  were  the  Ostrich  Feather, 
Craven,  Victoria,  and  Dwarf  Comet.  A  silver  Flora  medal 
was  awarded  to  this  most  interesting  exhibit. 

The  beautiful  Campanula  isophylla  Mayi  was  well  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 
In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  a  large  basket  tilled  wiih  it. 
while  around  the  former  were  smaller  jjlanls.  Ferns,  &c. 
being  intermixed.  The  effect  of  the  whole  arrangement  was 
charfning.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

To  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries,  Col- 
chester, for  a  group  of  hunches  of  Roses  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  i-iven.  Amongst  this  interesting  collection  Papa 
Gontier,  Rainbfjw.  Cranioisie  Superieure,  Bardou  Jolt,  and 
Mme.  E.  Kesal  were  conspicuous. 

Beautiful  Liliums  in  variety,  including  L.  Henryi  and 
L.  Batenianni.  Campanulas,  Montbretias,  Gladioli,  Del- 
phinium Zalil,ttc.  were  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co., 
Colchester  ;  to  this  ct)llection  a  silver  Flora  medal  was  given. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  exhibited  a 
grouji  of  heibaceous  flowers.  Sweet  Peas,  &c.  Eryngium 
planum.  Lilium  tigrinum  splendens,  Platycudon  Mariesi,  and 
various  Kinphofias  were  conspicuous,  together  with  Phloxes, 
including  the  varieties  Toreador,  Salmon  Pink,  Croix  du  Sud, 
white  with  violet  centre,  and  Pentstemons  in  variety.  The 
same  ftini  also  exhibited  several  beautiful  Nymiiha^as, 
amongst  others,  Sanguinea,  Marliacea  carnea,  Gloriosa,  and 
Odorata  maxima. 

Messrs.  Dolibie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  an  attractive 
group  of  Marigolds,  Pentstemons,  and  Antirrhinums  Prince 
of  (Grange  ami  Lemon  Queen  were  the  two  best  African,  while 
Dobbies  <h-angp  King  and  DobbiesTall  Striped  were  respec- 
tively the  best  Scotch  and  French  varieties. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Piper  showed  his  Tea-scented  Rose  Sunrise, 
well  arranged  in  Bamboo  stands. 

A  brotize  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Misses 
He!ulerson  for  herbaceous  flowers  and  Sweet  Peas,  grtpwn 
within  eighteen  miles  of  John  o'  Groats.  This  interesting 
group  comprised  Alstnemerias,  Lilium  tigrinum,  Eryngivnns, 
Veronicas,  Geumi,  &c. 


An  attractive  gn>up  of  Browallia  speciosa  major  was 
e.vhibited  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Homewood,  Cheshunt. 

Mr.  F.  Davis,  Wollashill,  Pershore,  was  awarded  a  bronze 
medal  for  a  series  of  new  forms  of  tuberous  Begonias,  includ- 
ing Exile,  Nero,  an  intense  do\ible  crimson,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
orange  red,  and  Achievement,  a  delicate  butt  shade. 

Forms  of  Gladiolus  Lemoinei  came  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking.  We  eommend  greatly 
this  most  interesting  and  important  series  of  hybrids,  and 
probably  they  will  open  up  quite  a  new  departure  in  colour. 
The  fiowers  are  not  large,  but  produced  on  a  sturdy  spike,  and 
the  colours  were  remarkable.  One  named  Demi-deuil 
reminded  one  of  a  Zygopetalum,  the  flower  deep  purple,  the 
lower  segments  quite  velvety  with  a  line  of  yellow  down  the 
centre  of  each  ;  Le  Chat  Noir,  almost  a  self  purple  ;  Eldorado, 
yellow,  lower  segments  crimson-brown  ;  and  Fulgurant, 
brilliant  scarlet,  yellow  in  the  throat,  were  especially  fine. 
A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  most  worthily  awarded. 

Amomtst  other  exhibits  were  a  hybrid  perennial 
Gypsophila,  The  Pearl,  a  cross  between  G.  paniculata  and 
G.  elegans  ;  the  flower  stems  are  much  like  those  of  the 
former  parent  but  the  fiowers  are  larger.  We  should  like  to 
see  this  again.  Shown  by  Miss  E.  Armitage,  Ross,  Hereford- 
shire. A  vei-y  bright  coloured  Carnation  white  rose  edged 
came  from  Mr.  Thos.  Cubitt  (gardener.  Mr.  W.  Higham), 
Edenbridge,  Kent.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
showed  a  charming  lot  of  new  Cactus  Dahlias.  One  variety 
was  especially  flue,  and  named  Mrs.  Castle,  a  flower  of  the 
Cactus  form,  with  narrow  florets,  of  a  soft  yellow  colour,  but 
the  committee  wished  to  know  something  of  the  habit. 
Messrs.  J.  Lo-izmann  and  Zorren.  Oiideubosch,  showed 
Aralia  elata  fol.  argentea  marginata,  with  pinuiite  leaves, 
blue-green,  margined  with  yellow.  It  is  a  handsome  slirub, 
and  we  should  like  to  kn<.>w  if  it  is  hardy.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  fuller  information  is  not  sent  with  plants  put  up  for  the 
committee's  opinion. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

The  principal  exhibit  before  this  committee  was  the 
collection  of  trained  Gooseberry  trees  in  pots,  and  dishes 
of  Apples,  Pears,  Jind  Plums,  frimi  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea. 
The  foi-raer  were  very  prolific,  especially  the  varieties 
Clayton,  Keen's  Seedling,  Trumpeter,  Crown  Bob,  and 
(iolden  Gem.  Five  dishes  of  Apples--Stirling  Castle,  Pott's 
Seedling,  Lord  Suttield,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, and  Red  Astrachan.  Pears — Citron  de  Carmes  and 
Jargonelle.  Plums -BoddaerLs  Gage,  a  handsome  fruit 
with  greenish  yellow  skin,  McLaughlin,  and  Early  Prolific 
were  included  in  this  collection,  to  which  a  silver-gilt  medal 
was  awarded.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  the  Wineben-y 
(Rubus  phcenicolasius). 

From  the  Earl  of  Straff^ord,  Wrotham  Paik,  Barnet 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Markham),  were  five  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  some  of  them  from  a  Vine  planted  so  long 
ago  as  iTsfi. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  a  dish  of  very  fine 
Royal  Geoi-ge  Peaches,  from  the  Manpiis  of  Salisbuijs 
Garden,  Hattteld  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Norman).  Mr.  Norman 
also  sent  six  melons,  Hatfield  Hybrid,  a  variety  with  a 
beautiful  yellow  skin. 

An  interesting  collection  of  fruit,  grown  within  two  miles 
of  Charing  Cross  was  exhibited  by  Miss  Adamson,  Smith 
Villa,  Regents  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  Keif).  Included  were 
Peaches— Bellegi^rde  and  Barrington.  Plums— Early  Trans- 
parent Gage,  Coxs  Emperor,  Jett'erson,  and  Golden  <iage. 
Melon  —  Blenheim  Orange.  Grapes  —  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster  s  Seedling,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater.  The  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  (Jrapes  were  esi)ecially  good. 

IheEarl  of  Ilchcster,  Holland  House,  Kensington,  shoued 
Peach  Violette  Hative  and  Nectarine  Lord  Napier.  A 
strong  growing  and  liandsome  Goosberry,  called  \'ictoriy. 
came  from  Mr.  George  Charlton,  Morpeth.  Caj)tain  Caisl.iir.-*, 
Welford  Park,  Newbury,  exhiluted  a  Seedling  Melon,  Biden- 
Powell,  obtained  by  crossing  Hero  of  Loekinge  and  Banquet. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  JIi-.  R.  Leigh, 
Barham  Court  (gardener,  Mr.  Woodward),  fur  a  disli  of 
Peaches  crown  outside.  Fine  specimens  of  Apples  Northern 
Dumpling,  William's  Favourite,  and  Red  Germany  were 
also  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor. 

Several  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  grown  within  a  five  mile 
radius,  were  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge, 
Roupell  Park,  S.W.  From  Mr.  S.  Jones,  Malvern,  cime  a 
new  Tomato,  the  National.  ilr.  John  Walker,  Cubham, 
Sin-rey.  also  sent  a  new  Tomato,  raised  frt)m  Shardelun  and 
Sutton's  Perfecti<m.  Mr.  J.  Wood,  nurseryman,  Penrith, 
showed  a  medium-sized  Bean,  apparently  very  pntljflc,  called 
Wood's  Centenary.  A  runner  Bean,  Long  JPod  of  Leyden. 
was  exhibited  by  Messi-s.  J.  Cheal  and  Suns,  Crawley. 

From  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick,  eamc 
Rivers'  Early  Damson,  which  is  like  Rivers'  Early  Prolific 
Plum  in  appearance,  with  a  decidedly  rich  fiavour.  A  very 
good  kind.     It  was  given  an  award  <pf  merit. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  Potatoes  Sharpe's  Victor 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea ; 
Pioneer,  sent  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester;  and  Messis. 
Sharpe  and  Co.,  Sleaford,  also  showed  Sharpe's  Victor. 


Catalogues  Received. 

"Sang"  or  Ginseng.—//.  P.  Kelsen,  Button,  Mass.,  r.S..i. 

Dutch  Bulbs.— ft".  J{.  Krelaije  and  Sou,JJaarh'ni,  UolUuul. 

HwWi^.— Little  and  BaUantjine,  Carlisle. 

Bulbs.    -Sutton  and  S<>i),J{vadintj. 

Bulbs.  — A'.  P.  iJixon  and  Sons,  'ihill. 

l^\\\h^.^l)ohbie  and  Co.,  lint/wsai/,  S.B. 

Bulbs.-  X  Veitch  and  Suns,  Kind's  lioad,  Chelsea. 

Rare  Dattodils  and  Rare  Single  Tulips.  —  Wnt.  Baxjlor 
Uartland,  Cork. 

Bulb  Catalogue.— t/<)/rrt  Peed  and  Son,  West  yorwond. 

Bulbs  and  Winter  Flowers.— ir?n.  Panl  and  Son.  Walthani 
Cross,  Ihrts. 

Datfodils  and  Tulips. ^i/o^r/  and  Bobertson,  Mar/  Street, 
Dublin. 

Bulbs  and  Flowei-  Roots.— .VoAs-e  Brothers,  Epsutn. 
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TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ans'weps.— 77ie  Editors  intend  to 
mak'  'rnH  tiAHi-KN  Inli'tul  tn  all  rriuins  ir/io  desire  assistatice, 
no  iiiaitii-  a-htit  thr  hnuivli  nj  ii((nh:nin<j  may  be, and  ivith  that 
object  will  make  a  special /eature  of  t/ie  "'•Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  um'tten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Garden,  W,  Tatristock  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
aent  to  the  Pdblisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  v^ed  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names    of    plants. —  J.    C.    L.,    East    Farleigh,— 

Hieracium  albidum  =  H.  intybaceura. G.  H.  Uodyson.— 

Trachelium  creruleum.— j>/(?(7(('ay.— Jfontbretia   rosea. 

Berheris.—l,  Poteiium  eanadense  ;  2,  Diplopappus  cliryso- 
phyllus  :  3,  Spiraea  fiagelliformis  ;  4,  Bocconia  cordata.- — 
M.  i/.— As  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  small  specimen  sent, 
the  tree  Ss  the  Red  Cedar  (Jnniperus  virginiana),  while  the 
Oak  leaf  is  probably  Quercus  Cerris  anstriaca,  but  without  a 
fruiting  specimen  showing  leaf  and  stem  as  well,  one 
cannot  say  positively.- — C.  B.  Meyers.— The  old  Clematis  is 
Clematis  Viticella.  The  other  is  Rhus  Cotinus,  the  Smoke 
Busli,  or  Burning  Bush,  not  the  Flame  Tree.  The  specimen 
sent  is  the  typical  form  which  is  ilUistrated  in  The  Garden, 

page  108. Dr.  B.— The  saline  succulent  plant  sent  was 

without  flower  or  fruit,  but  appears  to   he  Ghenopodium 

raaritiraum. J.  A.  H.,  Argyllshire. —The  tiower  arrived  in 

a  very  bad  condition  ;  the  leaves  l>lackened  and  almost 
crackly  with  dryness,  the  petals  the  colour  of  whitey-brown 
paper,  showing'faint  indications  of  reddish  veining.  It  is 
no  doubt  some  kind  of  Abutilon,  probably  a  garden  variety, 
such  as  could  not  be  hotanically  named.  Kindly  see  note  on 
packing. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 

ApPicot  tree  failing  (Hants).— We  fear  that  your 
Moor  Park  Apricot  tree  is  in  a  condition  of  decay.  Ouce  a 
branch  dies  otheis  follow  suit,  and  perhaps  in  some  three 
years  or  so  the  centre  tree  dies.  Decay  of  this  nature  is 
peculiar  to  the  Apricot,  and  especially  to  the  good  Moor 
Park.  This  decay  of  branches  has  been  noticeable  ever 
since  its  introduction,  and  is  attributed  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  some  growers  thinking  that  the  stock  is  at  fault,  as 
the  Apricot  is  commonly  budded  on  to  the  Mussel  Plum. 
It  has  been  found  that  seedlings  which  never  have  been 
worked  have  lived  long  healthy  lives,  but  seedlings  may  after 
all  be  next  to  worthless.  Gardeners  usually  have  young  trees 
trained  in  stock  rc;id,v  tuplantwlu-n  an  oUlertree  thus  dies.-  No 
doubt  loose  rich  snil  ;uitl.-r;ttL-;  tht-  cniplaint.  whilst  harder 
soil,  in  which  is  pkntv  of  linu^  rubbish,  wuod  ashes,  and  pure 
loam,  is  helpful  to  health  an-l  longevity. 

Cooking"  Plums  (Klenton).— The  purple  round  Plum 
so  i>leutiful  in  the  marki-t  now  is  Rivers'  Early  Prolific.  It 
is  the  earliest  Plum  to  ripen,  but  it  is  not  a  dessert  variety, 
unless  anyone  chooses  to  admit  it  to  the  table  as  such.  It  is 
a  very  hardy  and  prolilic  Plum,  and  has  long  since  displaced 
the  old  Early  Orleans.  A  tree  or  two  of  this  variety  should 
be  in  every  '}o"d  i;:uden.  Czar,  a  larger  Plum  and  of  rich, 
deep  colour~t"ollnws  it  in  the  order  of  ripening,  but  it  is  not 
very  widely  grown  yet  for  sale.  The  tree  is  erect  and  easily 
recognised.  The  next  Plum  will  probably  be  the  very 
proline  Victoria,  which  is  somewhat  egg-shaped  and  reddish 
in  colour.  That  is  also  a  cooking  Plum,  although  really 
well-ripened  fruits  are  not  to  be  despised  for  the  dessert. 
Pond's  Seedling  (very  large).  Monarch,  and  Archduke  succeed 
those  named,  and  if  you  have  space  for  trees,  especially  on 
east  or  west  walls,  you  will  do  well  to  have  one  t»f  each,  as 
then  you  will  have  the  best  kitchen  Plums. 

Stewing"  Pears  (J-  C).  —  The  best  stewing  Pear 
without  cluuht  is  the  Catillac.  Whilst  it  does  well  on  walls, 
even  on  nt>rth  aspects,  trained,  it  makes  a  capital  bush  on 
the  Quince  or  standaid  on  the  Pear  stock.  Grown  in  the 
latter  way,  it  is  a  capital  orchard  tree,  and  grows  robust  and 
healthy,  cropping  well  for  many  years.  Uvedales  St. 
Germain  gives  very  large  fruits,  but  is  best  on  a  wall.  If,  as 
you  say,  you  have  all  eating  Pears  and  no  stewing  ones,  you 
will  cut  into  quarters  and  remove  the  cores  of  any  of  your 
fruits  whilst  they  are  hard,  or  fairly  so,  and  well  stew  them 
you  will  And  them  to  be  very  delicious.  Vast  quantities  of 
fallen  Pears  otherwise  wasted  may  be  in  that  way  utilised 
and  make  capital  food.  Any  hard  variety,  s\ich  as  Calabasse 
or  Beurr6  Diel,  will  do  for  baking  some  time  after  being 
gathered. 

The  best  Raspbeppy  (Atlas).— Without  doubt, 
until  the  advent  of  Superlative,  the  best  Raspberries  were 
Hornet,  Baumforth  s  Seedling,  and  Norwich  Wonder.  But 
Superlative  has  supplanted  all  of  them  in  almost  every 
warden.  A  Kentish  fruit  nurseryman,  who  has  in  stock 
a  dozen  varieties,  stated  recently  that  this  newer  one 
excelled  them  all.  It  is  a  stout,  robust  grower,  has  broad, 
dark  leafage,  fruits  abundantly,  and  the  individual  ones  are 
rather  long  and  pointed,  and  very  fine.  You  should  order 
some  suckers  or  canes  at  once  to  be  sent  you  early  in  October 
for  planting.  A  new  rich  yellow  variety  named  Guinea  is  a 
sport  from  Superlative,  and  will  make  a  fine  dessert  fruit. 
Both  varieties  will  no  doubt  be  largely  grown  eventually. 
When  you  plant  your  Raspberry  canes  in  the  autumn,  leave 
the  cutting  back  hard,  as  is  customary  with  newly  planted 
ones,  till  next  spring.  „  .      „. 

An  eaply  dessert  Apple  (F.  C.  B.).— There  is 
really  no  earlier  dessert  Apple  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  it 
needs  to  l>e  eaten  from  the  tree.  We  like  Beauty  of  Bath 
very  much  better,  because  it  is  possible  to  gather  the  best 


coloured  fruits,  put  them  into  a  close  box,  stand  them 
in  a  warm  place,  and  tlius  force  them  to  become  soft  and 
ripe  some  time  before  the  rest  of  the  fruits  ripen  naturally. 
The  tree  is  a  great  cropper,  the  fruits  of  fair  size,  flattish 
round,  well  coloured,  and  very  handsome.  Next  to  that 
conies  Iiish  Peach,  a  capital  early  September  ripeuer,  and 
after  that  ?nay  come  Red  Quarrenden.  These  are  amongst 
the  best  flavoured.  Then  with  Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Rose- 
mary Russet,  and  Sturmer  Pippin,  a  capital  succession  of  the 
best  varieties  is  kept  up  until  the  end  of  March. 

FLOWER   OARDEN. 
Two  Capnation  flow^eps  on  the  same  stem 

(Mrs.  St.  Clair  Mayne).— The  Carnation  has  in  technical 
language  "sported,"  and  in  this  way  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  have  originated.  We  see  nothing  in  the 
flower  to  suggest  that  it  is  worth  keeping. 

Plantains  in  lawns  (T.  W.). —There  are  several 
instruments  sold  by  ironmongers  for  weeding  up  or  other- 
wise destroying  Plantains  in  lawns.  One  of  them,  which 
puts  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  into  the  crown  of  the  plant,  is 
certain  death  to  the  weed,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
requiring  a  bottle  of  a  dangerous  chemical  to  be  kept  at 
hand.  A  very  handy  implement  is  one  lately  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Vaughan,  of  Birmingham,  called  the  "  Champion  " 
Lawn-weeder.  It  has  a  p.air  of  handles  of  nearly  spade 
height,  so  that  stooping  is  avoided  ;  it  grips  the  weed  just 
below  the  collar  and  brings  it  up  easily.  In  many  places  a 
handy  and  attivt-  \illage  dame  is  glad  of  a  moderate  wage  at 
lawn-weeilinir,  and  di't-s  the  work  well. 

Delphiniums  (M.  J.  G.).— You  can  purchase  seed  and 
have  a  good  stock  of  plants  of  these  with  very  great  ease ; 
but  if  you  wish  to  have  a  specially  select  number  of  named 
varieties  you  must  order  in  the  winter,  and  will  have  them 
sent  you  in  small  pots,  in  the  form  of  rooted  cuttings,  in  the 
spring.  If,  however,  you  are  content  with  seedlings,  obtain 
some  seed  from  a  firm  that  has  a  fine  selection,  and  sow  it  at 
once,  either  in  shallow  boxes  stood  in  a  cold  frame,  or  under 
hand  lights  outdoors,  as  such  little  protection,  especially  if 

the  seed  be  shaded  for  a 
time  after  being  sown, 
helps  to  promote  germi- 
nation. If  the  plants  be 
strong  enough  to  put  out 
in  October.-where  wanted 
to  bloom,  do  so,  but  it 
may  be  wiser  to  let  them 
remain  where  sown  for 
the  winter,  planting  out 
in  April.  A  few  may 
bloom  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  all  will  do  so 
fully  the  following  year. 
To  have  plants  to  flower 
well  one  year,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  the 
preceding  May.  but  by 
sowing  now  tliere  will  lie 
material  gain. 

The  Echinops 
(W.  B.).— These  thrive  in 
quite  ordinary  soils,  and 
are  very  beautiful  with 
their  bluish  flower  - 
heads.  E.  banaticus 
(syn.  ruthenicus),  Ritro, 
and  sphicii'icephalus  are 
the  chief  kinds. 

Planting"  and 
shelteping  an 
exposed  flo\ver 
bopdep.  —  <  >nv  ci  )rre- 
spundent  ("Stony")  who  asks  for  advice  about  planting 
and  sheltering  a  flower  border  in  an  exposed  position 
on  the  Oxfordshire  Hills,  we  should  advise  in  the 
first  place  a  careful  planting  of  one  of  the  best  of  our 
native  evergreens,  either  Yew  or  Holly.  Which  of  these  two 
it  would  be  wiser  to  use  should  be  decided  by  observing 
which  appears  to  be  the  more  vigorous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Both  are  slow  of  growth  at  first,  but  grow  fast 
when  well  established.  In  such  a  place  no  pains  should  lie 
spared  to  make  this  shelter  planting  ertectual.  If  the 
shelter  shrnljs  ccmld  be  planted  behind  the  quick  hedge, 
not  in  a  straight  line  but  in  an  irregular  grouping  so  that 
the  present  hedge  might  he  eventually  removed  or  portions 
of  it  left  to  incorporate  with  the  border,  a  much  better 
l)roi)ortion  would  be  obtained,  for  a  width  of  S  feet  is  very 
narrow  for  a  length  of  200.  September  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  Yews.  Pyrus  Mains  floribunda  is  very  hardy, 
flowering  when  quite  young.  Lilacs  are  amongst  our  hardiest 
shrubs,  flourishing  even  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Double 
Thorns  would  also  do,  the  double  wliite  being  far  the  best. 
Laburnums  would  also  do  well.  Wistaria  is  hardy,  and  is 
beautiful  grown  as  a  standard,  as  is  also  Philadelphus.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  all  shrubs  that  are  amenable  to 
the  standard  form  give  mucli  more  bloom.  Brooms  are 
hardy  and  beautiful,  and  there  are  many  kinds  to  choose 
from.  With  these,  or  even  a  smaller  selection  from  them  as 
a  sheltering  background,  nearly  all  the  best  known  border 
plants  would  succeed. 


ECHINOPS. 


ROSE    GARDEN, 

Roses  fpom  Cuttings  (Rosa).— There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  autumn  in  getting  plenty  of  firm,  stout 
summer  shocjts  or  growths  from  which  to  make  these 
<uitings.  The  recent  heat  helped  to  harden  the  wood,  and 
more  recent  rains  should  endue  it  with  great  vitality  and 
robustness.  Rose  cuttings  may  be  from  9  inches  to  10  inches 
long,  and  if  they  have  at  the  base  of  each  a  little  portion  of 
well  gnarled  wood,  so  much  the  better.  Soft,  pithy  wood 
seldom  roots  well.  A  good  time  to  make  them  is  early  in 
Oc"ol)cr.     The  site  should  be  on  a  south  boj-der,  sheltered  by 


a  wall,  a  fence,  or  still  better,  if  possible,  in  a  cold  frame. 
Have  the  soil  freely  pulverised  and  deeply  worked,  add  and 
mix  with  it  some  well-decayed  hot-bed  manure  and  leaf  soil, 
then  chop  down  with  a  spade  upright  furrows  .5  inches  to 
6  inches  deep,  into  each  one  strew  sharp  sand  freely.  On 
that  stand  the  cuttings  6  inches  apart,  then  fill  in  the  soil 
close  to  them  and  tread  it  firmly.  It  is  a  good  plan  when 
hard  weather  comes  to  strew  dry  tree  leaves  amongst  the 
cuttings. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Window  boxes  (Dot).— We  do  not  care  much  for  the 
cork  facing  fixed  to  many  window  boxes,  especially  as  it 
tends  to  foster  insect  pests.  It  is,  however,  very  much  a 
matter  of  taste.  But  a  window  box  intended  to  grow  plants 
in  for  window  sill  decoration  should  be  made  of  at  least 
^-inch  wood,  be  fully  8  inches  wide  inside,  and  even  wider  if 
possible,  provided  not  ungainly  in  appearance.  The  depth 
should  be  from  U  inches  to  7  inches.  But  to  fit  a  sloping  sill 
properly,  the  bottom  of  the  box  should  he  sloping  partially 
to  the  front,  so  that  the  box  be  rather  deeper  in  front  than 
behind.  Then  a  line  of  holes  3  inches  apart  should  be  bored 
or  burned  along  the  bottom  towards  the  front  to  enable 
surplus  water  to  drain  away.  A  small  piece  of  moulding 
should  be  fixed  to  the  top  front  edge  of  the  box,  then  all 
painted  a  dull  green  colour.  As  to  plants,  rather  than  have 
gaudy  colours,  select  soft  pleasing  ones.  Petunias,  Ivy-leaf 
Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Musks,  Lobelias,  Creeping  Jennies. 
Begonias.  &c.,  make  good  filling. 

A  g"apdenep's  status  (W.  G.).— Whether  a  gardener 
resides  on  his  employer's  premises  4»r  <^)utside  he  is  still  a 
servant,  but  we  do  not  see  why  he  should  be  described  as 
"menial,"  as  that  term,  properly  interpreted,  means  low, 
servile,  mean  ;  and  no  servant,  gardener  or  otherwise,  should 
ever  merit  such  description.  Of  course,  if  you  discharge 
your  duties  properly,  you  are  an  honourable  servant  or 
tmploy^,  but  not  a  "menial"  one.  As  you  live  in  yoiu"  own 
rented  house,  you  are  a  citizen  just  as  much  as  anyone  else. 
But  with  regard  to  wages  and  holidays,  those  are  matters 
for  simple  agreement  between  employer  and  employed. 
Wages  are  usually  regulated  by  those  current  in  the  district 
in  which  the  person  resides.  As  to  holidays,  a  gardener  may 
reasonably  hope  to  have  one  now  and  then  in  the  slack 
seasons,  and  a  week  in  the  summer. 

Bupied  roots  of  Beech  trees  (Dr.  ,s.  Newbury). 
—We  regret  that  a  qncstiim  about  the  advisability  of 
covering  the  roots  of  some  Beech  trees  with  IS  inches  of 
clay  has  inadvertently  remained  unanswered.  It  seems  to 
be  the  habit  of  Beeches  to  bring  some  of  their  roots  to  the 
surface.  This  is  so  generally  seen  that  it  points  to  a  danger 
in  burying  them  too  deeply.  In  any  case  it  would  be 
extremely  doubtful  if  a  covering  of  clay  so  deep  as  18  inches 
would  not  be  a  serious  danger  to  the  well-being  of  the  trees. 
A  surface  covering  of  a  few  inches  of  good  loam  or  any 
porous  soil  could  not  do  any  harm,  but  clay  that  cakes  close 
would  be  likely  to  stifle  the  feeding  roots  and  prevent  that 
constant  passage  of  air  and  moisture  both  up  and  down 
that  is  so  needed  for  healthy  root  action.  To  confine  the 
roots  with  such  a  covering  would  be  almost  as  harmful  as 
putting  over  them  some  closely  cemented  paving.  In  the 
case  in  question  we  gather  that  it  is  a  matter  of  convenience 
in  levelling  a  lawn,  and  can  only  leave  it  to  the  owners  judg- 
ment to  decide  which  is  the  more  important  -the  level 
space  of  grass  or  the  health  of  the  trees.  There  is  another 
consideration  which  would  weightily  affect  the  judgment  of 
any  one  who  valued  fine  trees  for  their  pictorial  effect, 
for  nothing  so  eft'ectually  spoils  the  beauty  of  a  tree  as  to 
cover  or  in  any  way  hide  the  base  of  the  trunk  where  the 
roots  divide  and  exhibit  as  they  so  grandly  do  in  the  Beech 
the  way  the  heavy  trunk  and  top  is  buttiessed  and  supported 
by  the  great  feet  that  stand  out  all  loinid. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Hybpid  Beans  (Cosmo^s).— it  is  somewhat  difticult  to 
determine  wlu'ie  in  actual  species  the  compact  or  non- 
climbing  form  of  the  kidney  Bean,  and  the  climbing  form 
ends  and  begins,  as  several  of  the  former  having  run 
into  climbing  habits  have  been  encouraged  to  do  so.  and 
are  now  fl.ved  as  such.  Indeed,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
original  species  of  Phaseolns  vulgaris  was  a  climbing  Bean, 
and  became  dwarf  by  selection,  just  as  now  we  see  some 
varieties,  Canadian  Wonder  for  instance,  developed  into  a 
climbing  form.  Still,  these  are  not  hybrids.  Those  so 
termed  are  the  product  of  crossing  true  dwarf  with  such 
true  climbers  as  Phaseolns  multiflorus,  the  scarlet  and  white 
flowered  Dutch  runners.  From  such  crosses  have  been  I'htained 
some  very  varied  and  interesting  varieties  that  i^bnnld  in 
time  prove  to  be  valuable  in  gardens,  but  d<iulnless  ln-cause 
of  their  cross  parentage  are  nmst  difticult  to  set,  that  is.  to 
become  true  or  fixed.    Some  of  these  have  scarlet  flowers. 


OBITUARY. 


MK.    .lOHN    LAING,    V.M.H. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  this  famous 
nurseryman,  at  the  age  of  77  years.  An  account 
of  his  life  will  be  found  on  page  119. 


Question.— Book  upon  British  sea  shores  anil  salt 
mai-slies.— Will  anv  reader  kindly  give  the  title  and  name  of 
pnblisher  of  any  book  dealing  with  the  plants  of  Biitish 
sea  shores  and  salt  marshes  ?  -1- 


Coppectlon.— In  the  note  on  "  Kentish  Red  Clierry, ' 
Jlr.  Bunyard  writes:  "Please  read  Alb.  ot  sugar  to  lib,  of 
fruit,  no'l  I'.lb.  'if  su'.'ar  as  misprinted  in  my  note,' 
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RIVERSIDE     GARDENING. 

A  LETTER  lately  received  asking  for 
advice  about  iilanting  ground  that 
IS  likely  to  be  flooded  in  winter 
.  (pa^e  1 1  :i, ."  Laying  nut  gmund 
by  riverside  '')  jirompts  us  to  invite 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  The  banks  of 
the  Thames  are  so  closely  set  with  pleasure 
grounds  that  the  information  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  many,  and  we  trust  that  tliose 
who  have  ob.served  the  effect  of  river  floods  on 
garden  shrubs  and  plants  will  be  so  good  as  to 
give  us  the  result  of  their  experience. 

As  far  as  we  are  at  present  aware,  there  are 
l>ut  few  of  our  garden  plants,  such  as  are 
generally  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  London,  that 
are  any  the  worse  for  a  few  days'  flooding, 
while  meadow  and  lawn  are  distinctly  benefited 
liy  the  coating  of  rich  mud,  which,  though  it 
tlisflgures  the  grass  for  awhile,  is  a  good  and 
stimulating  dressing,  acting  in  a  small  way  as 
does  the  rich  deposit  placed  on  the  land  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  in  flood.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Thames  valley  has  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  a 
deposit  of  the  flood-borne  mud  of  ages, 
enriched  by  a  quantity  of  decayed  vegetation. 
This  deposit,  in  some  places  many  feet  in 
depth,  makes  splendid  garden  ground,  requiring 
lint  little  artificial  enrichment,  and  growing  to 
perfection  the  many  plants  of  noble  aspect  and 
large  leafage  that  best  enable  us  to  make 
distinct  and  telling  garden  pictures. 

The  wild  plants  of  the  riverside  are  in  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  large  of  stature  and 
important  of  appearance.  When  one  sees  the 
upright  growth  and  large  leaves  of  the  Great 
Water  Dock  (Rume.x)  and  the  broad  round 
ones  (2  feet  or  more  across)  of  the  Butter-Bur 
( Petasites),  and  the  beds  of  the  C'ommon  Reed 
(Phragmites),  S  feet  to  10  feet  high,  with  its 
great  brown-black  plumes,  and  the  curious 
bright  green  Horsetail  (Eijuisetum),  and  the 
rosy  banks  of  Willow-herb  and  Loose-strife, 
and  the  calm  wide  breadths  of  the  white  Water 
Lily  in  the  still  backwaters  ;  when  we  see  all 
these  lessons  that  Nature  teaches  by  the  river- 
side we  perceive  that  for  the  best  of  good  ett'ect 
of  waterside  gardening  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  planting  large  things  or  of  planting  them 
largely. 

When  we  come  to  garden  plants  there  are 
many  families  that  are  never  .so  hap|)y  as  when 
close  to  water,  or  in  soil  that  always  feels  the 
cool  moistening  influence  of  water  within  a  few 
feet  below  them.  Such  are  the  whole  range  of 
the  larger  herbaceous  Spirieas,  some  of  them 


plants  of  great  size.  Then  we  have  the 
Thalictrums,  the  autumn  flowering  Phloxes, 
the  stately  Heracleura  Telekia,  Bamboos, 
Arundo  Donax,  the  Swamp  and  Meadow  Lilies 
of  the  northern  .states  of  America  ;  and  coming 
to  smaller  though  scarcely  less  important  plants 
the  scarlet  Lobelias,  Oriental  Poppies,  many 
L'ises,  the  Michaelmas  Daises,  and  Day  Lilies  ; 
all  these  thrive  by  the  waterside.  Indeed,  our 
opinion  is  that  few  of  the  best  of  our  hardy 
garden  plants  that  are  natives  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  world,  excepting  only  tho.se 
special  to  dry  mountains,  and,  of  course,  those 
that  come  to  us  from  such  latitudes  as  those  of 
Mexico,  the  northern  regions  of  South  America 
and  South  Africa,  will  be  likely  to  be  lost 
except  by  such  an  occasional  accident  as  the 
washing  away  by  strong  flood  currents. 

There  are  many  shrubs  that  ]n'efer  a  moist 
place,  such  as  the  Guelder  Hose  and  the 
beautiful  North  American  Halesia,  Quinces, 
Rhododendron.s,  Azaleas,  and  Kalmias,  while 
the  lovely  Fritillaries,  Globe-flowers,  and  the 
double  Cuckoo-flowers  love  damp  grassy  spaces. 
We  think  we  may  safely  advise  those  who  are 
making  gardens  by  the  riverside  to  go  forward 
and  plant  with  confidence,  only  leaving  out 
such  things  as  we  have  indicated.  So  great  is 
the  range  of  ornamental  vegetation  that  wc 
have  to  choo.se  from,  that  their  absence  would 
not  represent  anything  like  a  tithe  of  the  plants 
and  shrubs  that  would  still  do  well  :  indeed, 
many  of  them  all  the  better  for  the  constant 
nearness  of  water  and  the  occasional  flooding. 


LILIES   IN   THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

(  Colttntuti/  Ji'iiii  piitji-    lis.) 

From  Mr.  W.  P.  Stark  :  - 

1.  County. — Devon. 

i.  Soil. — Peat  and  granite. 

.3.  Special  conditions. — A  drained  bog  soil ; 
black  peat  on  top  of  clay  and  gravel,  sheltered 
by  hedges.  Elevation  856  feet  above  .sea  level  ; 
hill  rises  to  1000  feet  at  back  :  eastern  exposure. 
East  wind  in  spring  is  at  times  harmful,  as  are 
also  cokl  nights  in  May.  Twenty  miles  from 
.sea  ;  dam)i  climate. 

4.  Kinds  that  do  well. — L.  candiduni  does 
not  suft'er  from  disease  as  in  other  jiarts ;  L. 
auratum  does  remarkably  well  and  increases  ; 
L.  canadense  grows  very  strong,  one  of  our 
best  :  L.  tigrinum  very  good  and  increases 
rapidly. 

."i.  Kinds  that  .succeed  best  near  large  towns.- 
L.  Henryi  does  very  well  in  a  town  garden  of 
mine  at  Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 

6.  The  time  to  plant. — Spring  is  the  be.st 
tinip  for  planting  in  this  district. 


LILIES    IN   A    DEVON    GAEDEN. 

I  HAD  a  photograph  taken  a  few  days  ago  of  a 
group  of  Lilium  longiflorum  now  in  flower  in 
my  .lapanese  garden.  I  am  sending  a  copy, 
which  1  hope  you  will  accept,  to  show  that 
I  really  can  grow  Liliums  out  of  doors  success- 
fully. There  were  l3o  open  and  GO  unopened 
flowers  in  the  grouji.  The  auratums  at  the 
back  and  right  hand  are  only  just  coming  out. 
Many  of  the  longiflorums  are  quite  .3  feet  high. 
I  think  the  jdiotograph  shows  how  closely  I 
plant.  Amongst  the  Lilies  the  Funkias  in 
front  are  coming  out  well.  The  ]iiece  of  ground 
is  larger  than  it  look.s,  and  the  Lilies  are  not 
touching,  liut  it  was  not  easy  to  photograph. 
Amongst  the  Lilies  and  Henierocallis  are 
planted  young  choice  .Japanese  shrubs,  also 
standard  flowering  fruit  trees.  Bamboos  and 
.Iapane.se  Anemones  fill  up  all  odd  spaces.  The 
shrubs  are  0  feet  ajiart,  and  include  Daphne 
Genkwa,  Stuartia  pseudo- Camellia,  Styrax 
japonica,  Cajsalpinia  japonica,  antl  Camellia 
Sasanqua.  The  rockwork  is  the  edge  of  the 
gold  fish  pond.  Thei'e  is  a  large  old  Apple 
tree  at  the  left  draped  with  Wisteria  niultijuga 
and  Kerriii  japonica  against  it.  A  little  si|uare 
jiatch  on  the  trunk  may  interest  you,  as  it  is 
the  roof  of  Bobs'  bedroom.  Bobs  is  a  wonder- 
fully tame  robin,  who  has  been  here  for  three 
years.  He  had  a  ne.stful  of  babies  in  this  hole 
in  the  Apjile  tree  three  years  ago.  Since  then 
he  always  uses  it  as  a  winter  bedroom,  nesting 
in  a  bank  near.  1  always  put  food  for  him  in 
the  .lap  house  (shown  in  small  photograph), 
and  he  brings  his  wife  and  children  in,  taking 
no  notice  of  anyone  sitting  there,  and  will  sit 
on  the  hammock  whilst  1  am  swinging  in  it. 

I  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  L.  chalcedonicum 
amongst  some  shrubs  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
garden,  and  a  beautiful  little  group  of  fourteen 
flowering  stems  of  L.  Batemanni;w  among.st 
Camellias.  This  year  a  single  red  Camellia 
has  .set  several  fiuits;  I  think  this  must  be 
very  rare.  I  have  several  fine  young  trees  of 
Paulownia  imperialis ;  they  have  not  yet 
flowered,  but  I  hope  they  will  next  year. 
Lilium  specio.sums  are  promising  grandly.  One 
bulb  planted  three  years  ago  has  four  stems, 
one  of  which,  .jj  feet  high,  has  thirty  buds  on  it. 

DawliKh,  Devon.  A.  B. 

[We  much  regret  that  an  excellent  ]ihoto- 
graph  that  accompanied  this  letter  we  decided 
could  not  be  used  :  for  though  it  showed 
Lilium  longiflorum  grandly  grown,  and  beauti- 
fully and  most  judiciously  edged  with  Funkia 
subcordata,  the  whole  jiicture  was  spoilt  by  a 
4  foot  high  railing  in  front  of  the  Jfoivers, 
entirelv  destroying  a  lovely  garden  picture. — 
EPS.]  ■ 

LlLir.M    LONGIFLORI'M. 

TuE  typical  form  of  this  Lily  lias  llowered  well 
lliis  year  in  tlie  open,  and  in  the  case  of  sonic 
freshly-planted  hullja  lias  given  every  sati.sfaclion, 
the  long  pure  white  fragrant  trunipels  on  sturdy 
vigorous  stems   beiiij;   haiiilsonic   in    the   extreme. 
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Fortunately,  these  escaped  the  very  sex'ere  storms 
of  hail  that  caused  so  much  destruction  in  some 
parts,  and  wliioh  would  have  (juite  spoiled  the  Lily 
blooms  had  it  touched  them.  When  seen  in  all  it.s 
purity  this  Lily  is  indeed  difficult  tu  surpass,  and 
if  planted  in  the  open  garden,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
secure  them  in  a  measure  by  giving  them  a  position 
near  to  shrubs  of  5  feet  high  or  tliereabouts.  In 
this  way  the  Lilies  receive  a  good  deal  of  protec- 
tion from  driving  storms  lliat  often  do  irreparalile 
mischief.  R. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


M^ 


Clove  C.4RN.iTioN-s. 

J.  CROOK,  of  Forde  Abbey  (iardens, 
Cliard,  has  forwarded  us  a  bunch  of 
Carnations,  dark  crimson  in  colour, 
and  with  a  true  Clove  scent.  Mr. 
Crook  furnishes  the  following  parti- 
culars coiioeniing  this  kind:  "This 
is  a  l)order  variety,  the  plants  having  been 
in  the  same  position  for  three  years.  They  are 
of  the  true  Crimson  Clove  type,  and  parti- 
cularly to  be  recommended  for  the  non-bursting 
qualities  of  the  calyces.  The  flowers  are  also 
borne  upon  long  stems.  It  is  a  good  disease- 
resisting  kind,  and  here  thrives  remarkably  well. 
As  in  our  low  situation  we  are  unable  to  cultivate 
the  Crimson  Clove  by  reason  of  its  liability  to 
'spot,'  we  Hud  the  enclosed  variety  most  useful." 
[The  flowers  certainly  bear  out  all  Mr.  Crook's 
remarks  about  tliem,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  possessing  such  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  old  Crimson  Clove. — Eds.] 


BoRDKK     CaRN.\TIOXS. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bean,  of  Wylam  Hall  Gardens, 
Northumberland,  kindly  sends  blooms  of  a  seed- 
ling Carnation  —  Harry  Bean  —  in  colour  rose, 
splashed  with  crimson.  In  his  accompanying  note 
Mr.  Bean  sa^s  that  it  is  a  robust  grower,  with  a 
caly.x  that  does  not  split.  It  was  raised  at  Wylam, 
and  proves  to  be  a  good  border  variety.  We  know 
of  no  Carnation  exactly  like  this. 

OENTI.-iNA   ASCLEPI.4DEA    AND    G.    SEPTEMFIDA. 

Mr.  Patey  sends  from  Devonshire  grand  spikes 
of  (ientiaiia  aselepiadea  and  G.  septemfida  cordi- 
folia,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  Eryngium'5, 
including  true  amethj'stinum,  giganteum,  aljjinum, 
planum,  anrl  a  form  of  oliverianum  with  an 
unnsuallj'  strong  blue-coloured  stem. 

We  receive  from   Mr.  Bennett-Poe  an  extremely 
beautiful   collection   of   flowers   from    garden   and 
glasshou.se,  comprising  the  following  : 
Epidendrum   VITELLIN'UM. 

A  fiuely-grown  example  of  this  richly  coloured 
nati\e  of  Mexico.  The  colour  suggested  by  the 
specific  name  does  not  do  justice  to  such  fine 
colouring  as  is  sliown  by  the  one  in  question,  which 
has  acquired  an  unusual  depth  from  good  culture 
and  cool  treatment. 

OXCIDIDM    SPILOPTEKUM. 

The  clear  canary  lip,  IJ  inches  wide,  of  this 
extremely  beautiful  flower  is  intensified  by  the  red- 
purple  crest  and  the  quiet  brown  colouring  of  the 
sepals  and  petals.  Tlie  arching  spike  is  over  2  feet 
long. 

Odontcjclossum  crispum. 

A  good  exanqjle.  with  the  colunni  unusually 
richly  coloured. 

DiSA    (iRAXDIFLORA    SUPERHA. 

We  have  not  previously  seen  examples  of  this 
Cape  Orchid  so  grandly  grown  or  so  richly  coloured. 
There  is  no  plant  of  this  class  that  is  more  often 
misuuiiiagcd,  but  the.se  grand  examples  show  how 
perfectly  it  may  be  done  l)y  a  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  of  coolness  and  moisture  lujder  which  it 
grows  on  Table  Mountain,  and  by  the  intelligent 
interpretation,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  these 
requirements  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

LoBKErA    CARDINAEIS    FIREFIA'. 

A  large,  stout  spike  of  intense  scarlet  bloom, 
with   dark   stems   and   deep   green    foliage    tinted 


with  red-bronze.  L.  c.  Ibis. — An  equally  vigorous 
variety  of  an  unique  shade  of  colouring,  raised  by 
M.  Rivoire.  This  may  be  described  as  a  soft,  rosy 
vermilion,  a  shade  of  colouring  as  yet  unrepresented 
in  this  flower.  L.  c.  Carmine  Gem. — The  name 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  colour.  L.  c.  Distinction. — 
A  dark,  rich  spike  of  red-purple  bloom,  with  very 
deeply  coloured  stem  and  foliage. 

Verbena  Ellen  Willmott. 

Such  a  flower  as  this  should  well  encourage  those 
who  liave  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  to  take  upagain 
the  cultivation  of  a  most  beautiful  range  of  garden 
plants  that  for  some  strange  reason  of  passing 
fashion  have  of  late  years  been  most  undeservedly 
neglected.  The  colour  is  a  soft  and  tender,  but 
brilliant  pink,  inclining  to  scarlet,  and  daintily 
shaded.  The  tiuss  is  of  good  size  and  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  large.  The  whole  appearance  of  the 
flower  is  nuicli  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the 
more  violently  coloured  kinds  that  depend  for  tlieii- 
efl'ect  upon  a  large  white  eye.  This  may  brighten 
the  flower  in  the  hand,  but  gives  it  a  spottj'  look 
in  the  garden. 

Calceolaria  alba. 

This  unique  Calceolaria,  introduced  from  Chili, 
is  a  charming  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  to  put 
out  in  the  garden  during  summer.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  autumn,  and  deserves  to 
be  more  generally  grown.  Its  nearly  spherical 
blooms,  which  have  much  the  effect  of  bunches  of 
fruit  of  the  Snowberry,  are  borne  continuously  for 
several  months  on  every  point,  while  the  whole 
plant  lias  an  appearance  unusual  in  the  family  from 
the  form  of  the  very  narrow  linear  foliage. 
Hyperk'U.m  ciiin'ense. 

A  shrubby  St.  John's-wort  of  remarkably  refined 
appearance.  The  blooms,  which  are  carried  in 
threes  on  every  point,  are  "ii  inches  in  diameter. 
They  are  of  a  more  tender  tint  of  clear  yellow  than 
the  better-known  kinds.  It  is  a  neat  shrub  for  the 
cold  greenhouse,  growing  about  '2h  feet  in  height. 

GaZANIA    PYCiM.HA. 

Tlu'ce  varieties  of  this  good  bedding  plant  are 
represented  in  this  choice  gathering  of  flowers, 
viz.,  lutea,  a  self,  coloured  light  yellow;  nivea, 
while,  with  a  bluish  stripe  on  the  exterior  of  the 
ray  florets  :  and  Couronnee,  a  white  flower,  with  a 
ring  of  dark  eyes  near  the  base  of  the  ray. 
NViMPii.EA  Varietie.;. 

The  same  group  of  flowers  also  includes  several 
of  Marliace's  Water  Lilies,  viz.,  Marliacea  chroma- 
tella,  albida  and  Carnea,  Laydekeri  rosea  and 
pumila. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


WYCH- 


HAZEL— OR 
ELM? 


WYCH 


CONSIDERABLE  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  e.xact  plant  which  is  indicated 
by  the  term  Wycli-Hazel,  but  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  it  bears  only  a 
very  indirect  referencp  to  Hama- 
melis  virginica,  thougli  several 
modern  writers  and  compilers  of  dictionaries 
give  this  definition  of  it. 

Wych-Hazel  was  in  u.se  in  England  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Richard  III.,  circ.  1483  a. P., 
and  is  mentioned  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
that  reign.  "To  prevent  a  too  rajiid  consump- 
tion of  Yew,"  bowyers  were  ordered  to  make 
four  Wych-Hazel,  x\sh,  or  Elm  bows  to  one  of 
Yew.  In  the  Act  of  Edward  IV.,  fifth  year 
(Irish)  a.d.  14.")(i,  mention  is  made  of  "Yew, 
Wych-Hazel.  Ash,  or  Anolune  Laburnum." 
The  term  Wych-Hazel  was  applied  from  its 
similarity  to  the  leaf  of  the  Wych-Elm. 

Wych-Hazel  was  thus  in  use  before^  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  name  was  introduced  to  that 
country  by  the  early  puritan  settlers,  and 
applied  to  Hamamelis  from  a  fancied   resem- 


blance to  some  tree  of  the  old  country,  most 
likely  Corylus  avellana,  the  Engii.'h  Wycli- 
Hazel. 

Witch-Hazel  is  given  in  "  Fleming  and 
Tibbins's  Dictionary,"  1844,  as  "Especc  de 
noisettier." 

Witch-Hazel-A.  S.  Wvche  I  ^''-ompforht,,, 
Wych-Elm— Ulmits  |         '        ^  ^^  -,^^y 

In  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  a.h.  I.-)11-12, 
cap.  3,  it  enacts  that  "  every  Bower  for  every 
ewe  bow  to  make  at  least  ii  Bowes  of  Elm, 
Wicli  or  other  wode  of  mean  price" — under 
penalty. 

Ascham  .says    of    "'Braseli,   Elm,    Wych,   or 
Ashe,  experience  doth  prove  them  to(o)  luean 
for  bowe-s." 
Toxojihilus,  x.\).  l.-)l.").     A)-hir\  Editiun,  p.  113. 

Here  Wych  refers  also  most  probably  to 
Hazel,  liut  in  later  times  much  confusion  arose 
from  the  use  of  Wych  as  applied  to  the  Ehn, 
though  in  the  Act  al>ove  cited  Elm  is  not 
mentioned,  and  in  Ascham  this  and  Wych- 
Hazel  obviously  refer  to  different  trees. 

White,  in  his  "  Hi.story  of  Selborne,"  con- 
founds Wych-Hazel  with  Elm.  "In  a  court  of 
Norton  farmhouse,  a  manor  farm  to  the  north- 
west of  the  villa.ge,  on  the  White  ilalin,  stood, 
within  these  twenty  years,  a  broad-leaved 
Elm  (1)  or  Wych-Hazel — Ulmus  folio  latissimo 
scabro  of  Ray — 8  feet  in  diameter." 

p.  7,  Ed.  Grant  Allen. 

Addison,  in  The  Drummer,  says;  "There's 
a  good  deal  of  virtue  in  that  wand  ;  I  fancy  'tis 
made  of  Witch-Ehn.' 

Bacon,  in  his  Xntitral  IJistori/,  sec.  47"), 
makes  the  curious  statement  :  "  It  hath  been 
tryed  (for  certain)  that  a  cion  of  a  Weech-Elm 
grafted  on  the  stock  of  an  ordinary  Elm,  will 
pint  forth  leaves  almost  as  broad  as  the  brim  of 
one's  hat." 

The  cour.se  of  this  confusion  of  names  is  to 
be  found  in  the  word  Wych  or  Witch.  The 
former,  according  to  Skeat,  imi)lies  "dropping 
or  bending"  from  A.-S.  \Vicean — to  bend. 
Zedhr's  Lexicon  gives  "  Wic,  Wich  oder  Welch, 
und  Wyck,  ufer  des  Meers  oder  eines  andern 
Was.sen,"  thus,  a  pliant  twig  takes  the  form  of 
a  bay,  hence  we  get  the  names  of  places  such  as 
Wick,  Lerwick,  ic. 

Zedler  also  says:  "Sax.  Wic  is  from  Lat. 
Vicus,"  The  word  is  not  given  at  all  in 
//(/well's  Le.r.  TretrdfiloU  nor  in  Trevixiis 
'/'nuixlatlon  of  Barfo/omctiix,  A.D.  1485. 

Wicker,  E.  and  Sc.  Wych,  A.-S.,  probably, 
Wi-cor  ;  S/ceat,  M.  E.,  Wiker,  Wikir. 

In  a  tract  printed  liy  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
fol.  4a,  Candiridge  Public  Library,  l.")30, 
telling  "  How  the  ploughman  learned  his 
Paternoster,"  we  find  that  Wych  means  a 
basket,  thus  : 

"  The  chamber  char.ged  was  with  Wyches 
Full  of  eggs,  butter  and  chese, 
j\Ien  that  were  hungry  for  to  ease." 

From  Wicker  we  have  also  names  of  places 
where  pliant  shoots  abound,  as  Wicken, 
Wicken  F'en,in  Cambridgeshire.  It  also  means 
a  Wicker-basket=Frail — /fa/.  Fraello.  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  obr.  ].')37=a  basket  ;  S/reaf,  a  word 
in  common  use  in  England. 

"For  every /'/■((// of  Wodd,  ISd."  Letters  of 
the  City  of  London. 

Wych  =  Hutch  or  Ciicst. 

Dr.  Prior.  J'oj/iilar  //i.i/n/i/  nf  /iriti^/i 
PldiiU,  1863. 

Wicker,  D(tn.  Veg.  pronounced  \'i>g-  i>liant, 
from  Vegue — to  bend.     Viegir— a  Willow. 

Wedi/eil'ood  Diet,  of  A'll'/li.'i/t  /'Jti/maloi/i/, 
1859. 


(1)  A  Wyoh-Ehn— Ulmus  moutana  (Ed.). 
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Wicken — also  Wicken-tree^  mountain- Ash(l) 
ill  Scotland  was  formerly  used  in  witchcraft. 
In  llciiri/xun'x  I'oeinx  (p.  xx.)  the  wise  woman 
directs  the  patient  to  walk  thrice  round  the 
rowan  tree  repeating  this  invocation  : 

"  Whikey  tree,  Whikey  tree,  take  away 
this  fiuxe  from  me." 

In  the  word  "Witch"  Skeat  says  that  the  t 
is  superfluous.  The  derivation  from  Wicca  (m) 
— a  wizard— (fem)  Wiece,  does  not  apjiear  in 
very  early  use,  thus  Wych  and  Witch  may 
jiossibly  have  the  same  origin  from  the  use  of 
the  divining-rod. 

Wych-Elm— Ulmus  montana,  is  the  indi- 
genous Elm  of  Britain.  "Whatever  doubts," 
says  Sijljii  {llixtdiii  of  Foreat  Trees),  "may 
be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  origin  or  first 


C.  cri.spa  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  United  States, 
and  is  a  plant  wliich  should  Kecome  popular  when 
it  is  better  known.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour 
from  lilac  to  purple,  sometimes  having  both  colours 
intermingled,  of  a  bell-shaped  form,  about  2  inches 
in  diameter,  with  the  petals  rolled  back  almost  tu 
touch  the  tube  The  edges  of  the  petals  are 
beautifully  crimped.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and 
shining,  and  the  leaflets  varv  in  shape.  The 
plant  commences  to  flower  in  .June,  and  continues 
until  the  end  of  August. 
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AMOEPHA    CANE.SCENS. 

H  this  plant  takes  some  time  to  become 
established,  and  is  rather  tender  in  a  young 
yet  wlien  it  attains  a  certain  size  it  will 
repay  any  care  and  attention  bestowed 
it  by  its  striking  and  uncommon  beaut \'. 
It  is  a  native  of  Nortli 
America,  and  is  com- 
monly' known  there  as 
the  Lead  plant,  from 
tlie  fact  that  at  one 
time  it  was  supposed  to 
denote  the  presence  of 
lead  ore.  It  forms  a 
small  shrub  about  3  feet 
or  4  feet  high  with  stout 
stems,  each  of  which 
terminates  in  six  to  ten 
spikes  of  ]iurplish-l>lue 
flowers,  each  spike  lieing 
4  inclies  to  0  inches  in 
length.  The  flowers  are 
individually  small,  and 
have  conspicuous  yellow 
antheis.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate,  each  consisting 
of  from  tliirty  to  forty 
small  o\"al  leaflets 
covered  witli  dense 
while  silky  hairs,  with 
which  the  yoinig  stems 
are  also  clothed.  This 
hairiness  is  much  more 
prominent  in  some 
plants  than  in  others, 
causing  some  to  look 
nearly  wh'te,  while 
others  arc  greener.  A. 
canescens  succeeds  best 
in  a  rather  light,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  is  im- 
proved bj'  being  cut 
half-back  each  winter, 
the  resulting  shoots 
being  more  vigorous  and 
more  floriferous  than 
when  they  are  left  at 
their  full  length.  It  is 
best  propagated  from 
seeds,  which  are  freely 
produced  in  favourable 
seasons.  L. 


glossy,  mahogany  shade,  conspicuouslj'  striped  with 
claret-red,  contrasting  well  with  the  body  of  the 
pitcher,  which  is  also  marked  with  similar  but 
lighter  colours  on  a  rich  green  ground. 


THE    NEW    IIYitEII)    NEPENTHES    (N.    SIR    W.    T.    THISEETON-DVER 


introduction  of  the  Ulmus  Campestris  (which 
never  ripens  its  seed  in  this  country),  there  can 
be  none  as  to  the  indigenous  growth  of  the 
Wych-Elm,  which  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  a 
native  of  the  British  Isles."    W.  E.  B.  Lowjs. 


CLEMATIS    CRISPA. 

The  various  species  of  Clematis  are  apt  to  be  over- 
looked as  garden  plants  in  favour  of  the  more 
showy  garden  forms,  but  some  of  the  species  are 
worthy  of  cidlivation  for  Ihe  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  which,  though  in  many  cases  small  in 
size,    make   up   for   it   in    the  quantity  produced. 

(1)  Kleiiiinji  and  Tihbius's  Diet.,  1844. 


A    NE^V 
NEPENTHES. 

Nepenthes  8ir  W.  T. 
Thiselton  -  Dyer,  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate, is  a  hybrid  of  the  second  degree,  its  parents 
being  Nepenthes  dicksoniana  (male  parent,  itself  a 
hybrid  between  N.  Veitchi  and  N.  rafflesiana)  and 
N.  mi.xta  (female  parent,  a  hybrid  between  N. 
Curtisi  and  N.  northianai.  The  seed  from  which 
I  this  Nepenthes  was  raised  was  sown  in  March, 
1897.  In  general  appearance  the  plant  resembles 
its  ]  arents  and  grandparents,  some  of  the  characters 
of  each  of  these  being  readily  discernible  in  the 
pitchers,  the  largest  of  which  is  14  inches  long  and 
12  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  while  its 
acerture  measures  5  inches  by  li  inches.  The 
colour  of  the  rim  is  most  striking,  and  of  a  <leep, 
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The  greenhouse  at  Kew.— Visitors  to 

the  Royal  (hardens  at  the  present  season  will,  I 
think,  agree  that  the  greenhouse  known  to  many  as 
"No.  4"  has  been  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and  is 
now,  one  of  the  most  delightful  features  there.  It 
is  particularly  so  by  reason  of  the  predominance  of 
a  colour  that  is  not  at  all  common  in  the  flowers  of 
indoor  plants.  I  refer  to  the  several  beautiful  blue 
flowers  of  various  shades  that  so  considerably  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  this  structure  at  the  present 
time.  Immediately  upon  entering  one  is  confronted 
with  a  group  of  handsome  well-grown  specimen 
of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  here  and  there  relieved 
by  a  jilant  of  tlie  white  variety.  Close  b\%  climbing 
luxuriantly  over  the  roof,  is  the  well-known 
Plumbago  capensis,  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers 
of  the  most  delicate  blue.  A  little  further  on  one's 
attention  is  attracted  by  a  group  of  brilliantly 
coloured  Lobelia  tenuior.  The  plants,  cultivated  in 
pots,  are  arranged  upon  the  side  stage  of  the  house. 
The  flowers  arc  an  intense  blue  in  colour,  l>eing 
produced  chiefly  towards  the  ends  of  the  long 
slender  shoots.  Verj'  noticeable  also  are  several 
large  plants  of  the  African  Lily  (Agapanthus 
umbellatus),  whose  umbel  of  deep  blue  flowers  are 
boldly  thrown  up.  Thi.s  is  an  excellent  summer- 
flowering  plant,  cither  for  the  greenhouse  or  for 
plunging  in  some  of  the  more  sheltered  portions  of 
the  flower  garden  ;  in  some  districts  it  is,  I  believe, 
quite  hardy  Exacuin  zeylanicum  macranthum, 
l)earing  intensely  blue  flowers  with  yellow  centres, 
is  a  most  delightful  subject  for  pot  culture,  and  is 
easily  raised  Irom  seed.  Its  culture  is  not  at  all 
difficult,  necessitating  as  it  does  only  a  cool  house 
temperature.  This  cliarming  little  plant  is  a  native 
of  Cevlon.  Another  blucttowcred  greenhouse 
plant  not  nearly  so  generally  cultivated  as  it  should 
lie  is  Trachelium  oieruleum.  Well-grown  specimens 
reach  a  height  of  3  feet,  and  usually  produce  an 
aliundance  of  flowers  at  the  present  sea.son.  It 
is  preferably'  grown  from  cuttings.  Another 
extremely  handsome  flower  of  very  deep  blue 
colour  is  jiroduced  by  Tibouchina  (Lasiandra) 
macrantha.  a  woody  climber. — T.  F.  W. 

Potatoes  at  Chiswick  Gardens.— 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  fruit  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at 
Chiswick  on  the  16th  inst. ,  to  examine  a  collection 
of  some  1.30  stocks  or  diverse  varieties  of  Potatoes 
grown  there,  both  early  and  late.  Some  seedlings 
"sent  in  under  numVier  or  name  were  ignored,  the 
committee  having  resolved  to  take  no  notice  of  any 
varieties  unnamed.  The  whole  of  the  earlier  stocks, 
some  .sixty  in  number,  were  entirel}'  lifted,  and  in 
a  few  cases  there  were  excellent  <;rops,  but  the 
majority  did  not  get  above  the  average.  The 
heaviest  cropper  by  far  was  an  oval  white  variety 
named  Sir  .John  Llewellyn.  Others  that  were  found 
fairlv  good  were  General  Roberts,  Coll3'er"s  (ilory, 
lioth  v/hite  rounds,  the  well-known  Earlv  Puritan, 
and  Supreme.  These  were  sent  to  be  cooked,  <vs 
also  were  a  couple  of  Ash  Leaf  Kidneys.  The  latter 
varieties,  seventy  in  number,  were  then  seen,  three 
or  four  roots  of  each  being  lifted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  under  number,  and  some  very  late 
and  I'obust.  In  not  a  few  cases  sprouting  had 
begun.  Crops  generally  were  fair,  but  none 
exceptional,  the  soil  it  was  too  evident  to  the 
committee,  whilst  well  manured  and  dee])ly  worked, 
yet  was  lacking  in  body  or  solidity.  Others  sent  to 
he  cooked  were  Kate  Henderson,  Tommy  Atkins, 
Twentieth  Centur3-,  white  rounds,  and  Kru^ers 
ilaster,  a  nice  purple  round,  but  much  like  \'icar 
of  Laleham.  Ultimately,  after  tasting,  awards  of 
merit  were  given  to  Early  Purilan  and  Collyer's 
(dory  as  excellent,  and  it  wiis  agreed  tliat  Sir  .J. 
Jjlewellyn,  (Jeneral  Roberts,  Tommj'  Atkins,  and 
ICatc  Henderson  be  cooked  again  at  a  later  date  when 
riper.  So  far  such  varietic..;  as  Beauty  of  Hebron 
and  Karl\'  T'uritan  have  been  tlic  best  cookers, 
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Rudbeckia  purpurea  (W^inchmore 

Hill  variety)  is  unc  of  the  most  stiiUing 
memljers  of  this  genus.  It  reaches  a  height  ot 
about  4  feet,  and  bears  large  flowers  of  a  very 
attractive  colonr,  perliaps  best  ilescribcd  as  a  deep 
maroon. 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  -Two  pretty  little 

plants,  very  siiilable  for  a  moist  posiiinn  in  the 
rock  garden,  are  Parnassia  palustris  and  1'.  nubieola. 
The  former  grows  wild  in  Britain — in  the  boggy 
land  bordering  on  llie  river  Tees  it  is  ([uite  at 
home — while  the  last-mentioned  is  a  Himalayan 
species.  Both  we  noticed  in  the  rock  garden 
at  Kew. 

Summer-flowering-    Beg-onias.  — Of 

these  B.  I'ucrinea  is  one  uf  the  most  striking  we 
have  if  given  lilieral  treatment.  In  order  to  lie 
seen  at  its  best  this  Begonia  must  be  planted  out — 
not  gLown  with  its  roots  enclosed  within  a  flower- 
pot. When  cultivated  in  the  former  manner, 
shoots  quite  8  feet  high  will  tlevelop,  and,  as  may 
be  imagined,  when  in  flower  they  are  exceedingly 
handsome. 

Bredia  hirsuta.— This  charming  little 
Japanese  plant  slmuld  be  cultivated  by  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  cool  or  intermediate  house 
subjects,  for  this  will  thrive  in  either  place.  It 
has  a  compact  habit,  thus  being  suitable  for  pot 
culture,  and  when  successfull}'  treated  (which  is 
not  at  all  difficult)  the  racemes  of  pretty'  pale  pink 
flowers  are  so  freely  produced  as  to  render  the 
plant  almost  one  mass  of  blossom.  It  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings  taken  in  early  spring  ;  these, 
when  rooted,  should  be  potted  on  as  becomes 
necessary,  and  finally  placed  in  4J-inch  pots. 
Occasional  pinching  of  the  shoots  is  essential  in 
order  to  obtain  busliv,  well-shaped  specimens.  It 
is  now  in  flower  at  Kew. 

Two  g-OOd  Phloxes.  Sylphide  and 
Coquelicot  are  two  of  the  brightest  Phloxes  for 
the  flower  garden.  The  former  is  a  pure  white  of 
great  beauty,  and  tlie  colour  of  the  latter  is  very 
striking     a  rosy  scarlet. 

Solanum  pyraeanthum  at  Kew.— 

This  is  a  most  <lesirable  subject  for  planting  in 
mixed  flower  beds,  and  it  is  surprising  that  one 
does  not  come  across  it  more  often.  A  native 
of  tropical  America,  it  grows  about  18  inches 
or  2  feet  high,  and  has  ])retty  blue  flowers.  Its 
chief  claim  to  distinction,  however,  does  not  lie 
so  much  in  these  as  in  the  foliage.  Beautiful 
orange-coloured  spines  are  very  numerous  upon 
both  the  stem  and  the  leaves,  more  particularly 
upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  latter,  giving  to  the 
whole  plant  a  most  uncommon  and  remarkable 
appearance. 

Epilobium  ang'ustifolium.— The  white 

variety  of  this  always  pretty  but  sometimes  weedy 
plant  is  a  charming  thing  for  bare  banks  and  half- 
wild  places  in  poor  soil,  where  its  often  over-free 
growth  is  somewhat  stunted.  In  such  places  it 
makes  a  spike  of  moderate  height,  well  tilled  with 
bloom,  and  is  very  useful  as  a  cut  flower. 

Coreopsis    verticillata.  —  Among  the 

man_\'  beautiful  varieties  of  Coreopsis,  both  ainiual 
and  peren.iial,  this  charming  plant  should  have  a 
high  place  in  general  estimation.  The  whole  plant 
is  of  a  neat  and  pretty  character  ;  the  numerotts 
flowers  are  pale  yellow,  assorting  admirably  with 
the  daint}'  yellow-green  foliage  which  reminds  one 
of  Adonis  or  of  a  small  Fennel.  It  is  a  perennial 
about  2  feet  in  height. 

Uncommon  Roses.— The  following  H.T. 

and  H;P.  Roses,  I  notice,  have  hardly  been  or  have 
not  been  noticed  at  any  of  the  big  Rose  shows  this 
year,  and,  growing  them  myself,  I  am  sorr}'  to  see 
they  have  not  received  what  I  consider  duo  recog- 
nition. (Jertnain  Trochon  H.T.,  a  Rose  of  good 
form  after  the  manner  of  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
of  beautiful  colouring,  and  described  truthfully 
"  rich  yellow  in  centre,"  with  a  powerful  scent  of 
Tea.  Marjorie  H.T. ,  which  has,  I  believe,  been 
once  noticed.  I  think  it  will  make  a  grand  exhi- 
bition Ro.se.  It  is  of  solid  petal,  pure  white,  with 
rose-tinted  centre,  foliage  fine  although  small. 
Mavourneen  H.P.,  described  as  such,  but  having 
more  the  iiualities  of  a  hybrid  Tea,  silvery  llesli- 
wliite,  with  a  shade  of  pink  :  a  beautiful  grower, 
throwing  its  flowering  stems  from  parent  stem  out 


right  and  left.  This,  I  consider,  will  have  in  time 
a  front  place  in  all  collections,  especially  for 
exhibitions.  —  C.  \V.  C,  Hronnii'  Horst,  Dorkimi. 

Eng-Iish  Arborieultural  Society.— 

We  ha\'c  received  from  Messrs.  Cliluan  and  Son, 
Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham,  a  booklet  giving 
an  account  of  a  most  interesting  daj'  spent  in  the 
ancient  town  ot  Altrincham  anil  around  the  nur- 
series of  the  above  firm.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  Countess  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  the 
members  were  afl'orded  an  opjinrtunity  ot  viewing 
some  of  the  notalile  examples  of  torest  trees  near 
Dunham  Hall.  Much  interest  was  also  evinced  in 
Messrs.  Clibran's  extensive  collection  of  forest, 
ornamental,  and  fruit  trees. 

Royal   Horticultural   Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  '2S, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster, 
1-")  p.m.  At  three  o'clock  a  paperon  "  Montbretias 
and  Crocosmias,"  Vjv  M.  Emile  Lemnine,  will  be 
read. 

Phormium    tenax    (New    Zealand 

Flax)  in  Nairn,  N.B.  I  am  sending  a 
photograph  taken  by  a  fjicTid  of  the  New  Zealand 
Flax.  This  plant  has  been  grown  for  ten  years  in 
the  same  spot  in  this  garden,  and  is  out  of  doois 
unprotected  all  winter.  My  garden  is  in  Nairn- 
shire, in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Though  by  no 
means  a  warm  summer,  it  is  the  first  year  I  have 
known  the  plant  to  flower.  In  Robinson's  "English 
Flower  Garden,"  it  is  said  this  plant  will  enjoy 
greenhouse  temperature.  In  the  south  and  west  of 
England  it  will  do  well  in  the  open  air.  I  think 
man}'  gardeners  in  this  favoured  part  of  Scotland 
can  grow  with  success  plants  which  have  been 
considered  hitherto  of  too  delicate  a  nature  for  the 
northern  climate. — A.  G.  E.  [With  this  our  corres- 
pondent kindly  sent  a  photogiapli,  which  was, 
unfortunately,  too  obscure  to  gel  any  good  result 
fiom.  —  Eds.  | 

Silene  Schafta. — In  the  rock  garden  in 
August  we  are  in  the  transition  ttage  which 
confronts  us  every  year  between  the  earlier  flowers 
and  the  Meadow  Saffrons  and  autumn-blooming 
Crocuses.  It  is  not  a  time  when  it  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  bloom,  but  it  must  be  .said  that  we  could 
do  with  a  little  more  colour  on  the  rockeries.  The 
Heaths  are  of  much  service,  but  we  also  want 
flowers  of  a  diti'erent  character.  Such,  among 
other.s,  we  find  in  Silene  Schafta,  a  little  alpine 
plant  which  might  be  grown  in  almost  any  garden 
where  such  flowers  are  prized,  yet  is  often  ab.sent 
from  places  where  one  would  most  expect  to  fiiul 
it.  Trailing  a  little  over  rocks  or  stones  it  is 
remarkably  pretty  with  its  bright  pink  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  great  nund)ers.  I  ha\'e  grown 
it  for  a  good  many  years,  my  plants  being  all  the 
produce  of  a  packet  of  seed.  It  can  also  be 
increased  by  division  or  cuttings.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  this  country  in  1844,  having  been  received 
from  Dr.  Fischer  by  the  Horticultural  Society'. 
Hohenaoker,  who  first  described  Silene  Schafta  in 
1838,  says  that  "it  grows  naturally  in  rocky 
places,  on  a  mountain  called  Keridach,  in  the 
district  of  Suwant,  in  the  Russian  province  of 
Talysch,  at  the  height  of  from  '2,o(l0  feet  to 
4,000  feet,  flowering  in  October.  "  Here  it  comes 
into  bloom  in  the  end  of  July  and  flowers  for  a 
long  time. — S.  Akn(.itt. 

A  pretty  hybrid  Fuchsia.— The  garden 

varieties  of  Fuchsia  are  now  very  numerous,  and 
almost  exclusively  grown,  yet  there  are  a  few  of 
the  original  species  and  the  hybrids  that  are  but 
once  removed  therefrom,  which  arc  well  worthy 
of  more  extended  cultivation  When  the  bright 
vermilion-red  F.  triphylla  was  introduced,  or  rather 
reintroduced,  about  twenty  years  ago,  it  was 
thoughl  likely  from  the  distinct  tint  of  its  blossoms 
to  prove  of  value  to  the  hybridist,  but  the  results 
so  far  have  not  been  ver}'  considerable.  To  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  we  are,  however,  indebted  for  a 
very  interesting  hybrid,  and  a  good  garden  plant 
as  well.  It  is  the  result  of  intercrossing  F.  tii- 
phylla  and  the  larger  growing  pendulous- flowered 
F.  cot_\'ndiiflora.  Tlie  )ir(Mninent  characteristics  of 
both  paicnls  are  well  sliosvn  in  the  jirogeny,  whi(^li 
is  ntiw  flowering  in  tlu^  temperate  house  at  Kew. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  effective  clusters. 


are  from  2  inches  to  .3  inches  long,  and  of  a  rich 
scarlet  tint.  Such  a  Fuchsia  will  from  its  distinct 
character  appeal  to  man}-  plant  lovers  who  are 
already  surfeited  with  the  endless  lists  of  garden 
forms.  The  pretty  F.  triphylla  above  alluded  to 
has  never  become  so  popular  as  at  one  time  was 
anticipated.  This  is,  in  all  probabilitj',  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  needs  more  heat  than  the  others, 
and  when  associated  with  them  under  conditions 
favourable  to  the  garden  varieties  it  makes  but 
little  headway.- 'I'. 

Helianthus    Daniel    Dewar.  -   This 

Sunflower  has  again  come  into  bloom,  and  keeps 
true  to  its  original  infoimal  chaiueter.  Snudler 
than  the  tine  Sunflower  Miss  Mellisli,  it  is  very 
useful  where  flowers  of  medium  size  and  with  some 
irregularity  ot  outline  are  required.  The  latter 
quality  it  possesses  in  a  marked  degree,  and  it  has 
not  inaptly  been  called  the  Cactus  Sunflower. 
It  originated  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Michael 
Cuthl)ertson,  of  Rothesa}',  and  was  named  b>'  him 
in  honotir  of  one  of  our  best  hardy  plantsmen,  Mr. 
Daniel  Dewar,  curator  of  the  (ilasgow  Botanic 
Gardens.  Possibly  we  have  too  nuiny  Sunflowers, 
but  there  is  room  for  one  of  the  style  of  H.  Daniel 
Dewar.  It  grows  about  4  feet  high  here,  but  will 
grow  taller  on  stronger  .soil. — S.  Arnott,  Carse- 
thoni,  III/  Dniiifriex,  N.B. 

Culture  of  Diospyros  Kaki.— Baron 

d'Yvoire,  who  cultivates  this  Japanese  tree  in  the 
department  of  Haute-.Savoie,  France,  contributes 
the  following  note  to  the  lieviie  Horticote  :  •'  I  have 
grown  all  the  different  varieties  of  this  plant  that  I 
have  been  able  to  procure,  and  1  am  of  opinion 
that  several  varieties,  unless  cultivated  upon  the 
Mediterranean  Coast,  will  not  produce  good  fruits. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  that  do  not  reijuire  such 
an  exceptionally  warm  climate.  Cultivators  of 
Dyosp3'ros  Kaki  are  obliged  to  exercise  a  good  deal 
of  patience.  I  have  had  certain  varieties  for  eight, 
ten,  and  even  twelve  years  before  they  produced 
flowers,  although  afterwards  they  became  exception- 
alh'  prolific.  The  fruit  also  takes  a  long  time  to 
ripen.  How  many  persons  after  having  planted 
this  Diospyros  wotdd  have  no  more  of  it,  simply 
because  they  tried  the  fruits  liefore  they  were  ripe. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  judge  the  exact  moment  when 
the  fruit  should  be  eaten  requires  a  long  experience. 
It  is  surprising  to  note,  with  reference  to  the 
grafting  of  this  plant,  that  of  scions  inserted  in 
March  some  commenced  to  grow  the  following  May, 
others  in  the  succeeding  months,  a  few  even  as  late 
as  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  To  my 
mind,  the  .lapanese  Date  Phmi  is  an  ac(|uisilion  of 
true  merit  ;  from  Noxcruber  to  February,  and  some- 
times until  March,  this  fruit  provides  a  most 
agreeable  dessert." 

A  climbing-  Dahlia  (Hidalg-oa 

\Vercklei).  — From  a  botanical  point  of  view 
this  is  nearly  related  to  the  Dahlias  :  indeed,  the 
flowers  are  much  like  those  of  a  single  Dahlia, 
bright  vermilion  in  colonr,  and  about  2.Ji  inches 
across.  The  strange  feature  concerning  it  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  quite  a  vigorous  greenhouse  climber, 
mounting  upwards  by  twisting  the  petiole  of  the 
leaf  around  any  available  support.  The  bipinnate 
leaves  are  3  inches  or  so  across.  This  plant  was 
distributed  last  year  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Childs,  of  New 
Yoik,  under  the  name  of  Childsia  Wereklei,  or 
Treasure  Vine,  but  when  it  flowered  at  Kew  a  year 
ago  it  was  included  in  the  genus  Hidalgoa,  and  as 
such  was  recently  figured  in  the  liolaii'u-al  Mat/a- 
ziiie.  It  flowers  throughout  the  summer  month.''. 
This  Hidalgoa  was  discovered  by  M.  Carlo  Werckle 
on  a  mountain  in  Costa  Rica  in  1898,  so  that  it  is 
soon  distributed,  and  doubtless  it  is  a  plant  come 
to  sta)'.  When  the  development  of  the  Dahlia 
from  two  or  three  species  is  t.aken  into  considera- 
tion, the  future  jiossilpilities  of  this  Hidalgoa  might 
at  present  be  dillicult  til  gauge-    11.  P. 

Dipladenia  atropurpurea.— This  Dip- 

ladenia,  which  is  just  now  flowering  freely,  lias 
had  a  somewhat  chciiuered  career,  for  it  was  first 
introduced  in  1842,  when  it  flowered,  and  was  then 
greatly  admire<l.  It  soon,  however,  dropped  out 
of  cultivation,  and  despite  the  fact  that  numerous 
ciilleelors  explored  the  district  from  whence  it 
came,  we  heard  no  more  uf  it  till  18S!I,  when  it 
was  aeci(lentally  introduced  among  some  imported 
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Cattleyas.  The  merits  of  this  Dipladenia  were  I  their  roots  in  the  cool  depths  and  their  heads 
again  soon  recognised,  and  being  in  common  «ith  |  jn  the  sun,  grow  away  at  once  and  reward  the 
most  of  its  class  readily  increased  l)y  cuttings,  it  is  ;  careful  planter  well  within  a  year. 


now  generally  distributed.  The  Howers  of  this 
Dipladenia  are  about  .3  inches  long  and  a  couple  of 
inches  across  the  mouth,  their  colour  being  a  kind 
of  chocolate-crimson,  overspread  with  a  velvety 
lustre,  while  the  inside  of  the  throat  is  tinged  with 
orange  at  tlie  base.  It  is  extremely  Horiferous,  so 
much  so  indeed  that  it  is  frequently  a  difficult 
matter  to  induce  the  plants  to  grow,  as  often  when 
quite  small  they  are  crowded  with  blossoms.  To 
tlie  lovers  of  huge  blooms  (and  they  are  many)  this 
Dipladenia  would  receive  but  scant  attention  ;  still 
many  people  would  include  this  species,  and  the 
pretty  white-Howered  D.  boliviensis,  among  the 
most  select  members  of  the  genus. — H.  P. 

The  Blue  Salvia.  -The  Salvia  named 
patens  is  a  lieautiful  blue  Hower,  as  blue  as  the 
Uentian  of  alpine  pastures,  and  gives  a  colour  none 
too  common  in  the  summer  garden.  Anyone  with 
a  greenhouse  to  give  protection  in  winter  can  grow 
the  plant,  and  it  should  be  used  well,  the  plants 
continuing  to  flower  freely  throughout  the  summer. 
Mixed  with  white  Marguerites  or  grouped  in  a  bed 
by  itself  it  is  pleasing  and  restful.  Always  save 
old  roots,  and  ti-eated  much  as  Dahlias  are  during 
the  winter,  they  will,  if  planted  out  the  following 
spring,  commence  to  flower  early  in  the  sunnner. 


ACHILLEA    UMBELLATA. 

W.\LL-(;.\Ki)ENiNii,  among  its  many  charms  and 
merits,  has  the  great  one  of  making  a  good  .shfivv 
sooner  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  kind 
of  permanent  jilaiiting.  When  we  plant  shrubs 
and  trees  we  have  to  wait  four  or  five  years 
before  they  look  at  all  mature  ;  a  border  of 
hardy  plants  must  have  at  least  two  years  to 
come  to  fair   strength,  but   wall  plants,   with 
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Our  dhistration  shows  Achillea  umbellata 
nine  months  after  it  was  planted  in  a  new  piece 
of  dry  walling.  The  flry  wall  suiijiorts  a  rai.sed 
path  with  a  ]iarapet  of  wall  built  in  mortar, 
which  goes  down  the  full  depth  on  the  outer 
side.  The  whole  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  a  kitchen  garden,  the  raised  wall  giving  a 
pleasant  look-out  over  an  e-xtensive  view  of 
distant  country,  and  leading  into  a  fruit  room. 
Steps,  which  do  not  show  in  the  illustration, 
come  down  into  the  garden  just  out  of  the 
picture  on  the  left. 


A     JAMAICA     GARDEN. 

f(  ^onlinut'dfroii)  jxiij''  J  *7.  ) 
The  SoiTAMiNE.t:. 
Here,  at  least  in  Jamaica,  Cannas  look  familiar 
everywhere.  We  have  so  many  of  this  noble 
family,  the  Scitaniineie.  Chief,  of  course,  the 
Banana,  with  its  emerald  greenery  ;  Heliconia 
Bihai,  forming  wide,  spreading  clumps  with  flowers 
— coloured  bracts  to  be  accurate — in  shape  like  an 
ancient  trireme's  prow,  in  colour  like  the  Papal 
(Juards,  alnio.st  as  daring  as  its  relative  Strelitzia 
Regina'of  English  hotdiouses,  but  lacking  the  blue. 
There  are  several  down  by  the  pond,  handsome  and 
striking,  but  there  is  a  drawback.  The  triremes 
collect  bilge-water,  the  resulting  soup  of  captured 
insects  and  rain,  which  at  close  quarters  is 
anything  but  agreeable  to  one  sense.  There  is, 
however,  no  neecl  to  approach  too  near  to  a  thing 
which  makes  its  chief  effect  at  a  distance,  and  .so 
we  turn  into  the  shade  beloved  of  its  pretty  modest 
brother,  H.  psittacorunc,  in  which  strangeness  is 
toned  down  to  grace.  To  the  same  order  belong 
the  (dingers,  notable 
among  which  is  Al- 
pinia  nutans,  so  grand 
in  line  of  stalk  and 
leaf,  and  so  good  to 
smell  as  you  brush 
past  it ;  delicate,  too, 
in  flower,  both  in 
form  anrl  colour.  It 
lines  the  pond  head, 
and  a  peephole  is  cut 
through  from  the  path 
below,  where  the  eye 
is  slightly  above  the 
water  level.  The 
Nymphicas  nowhere 
look  so  well  as  from 
this  point  of  view. 
It  is  delicious  here 
when  the  water  falls 
over  a  stairway  ot 
rough  stones,  turkis- 
jewelled  in  cracks 
and  crannies  with  the 
water  Forget-me-not 
of  English  streams 
rising  through  trails 
of  Parrot's  Feather 
(Myriophyllum  pro- 
serpinacoides).  The 
rill  is  hcM-e  greath' 
diminished  and  soon 
ends  in  quagmire, 
whose  upper  part  is 
furnished  with  a  large 
and  swiftly-spreading 
colony  of  Hedychium 
coronarium,  superior 
in  scent  and  appear- 
ance to  the  lictter 
known  H.  gardneiia- 
num.  Like  many  East 
Indian  plants,  both 
have  run  wild  over 
our  upper  hills,  where 
the  stirt'  clay  soil  and 
frequent  rain  suit 
them  to  perfection. 


Roses. 
Our  even  climate  gives  Roses  all  the  year. 
Flowering  early  depends  upon  watering.  May, 
the  great  "springing  time,"  as  they  call  it  here, 
is  the  month  of  chief  displaj'.  We  depend, 
broadly  speaking,  upon  Teas  and  Monthlies. 
Many  people  spend  time  in  regretting  that  the 
close  tight  H.P.'s  will  not  thrive.  These  regrets  I 
do  not  share,  finding  more  pleasure  in  the  vigorous 
growth,  graceful  sprays,  and  open  flowers  of  the 
Teas.  It  is  good  to  see  Cloth  of  ({old ,  especially  in 
May,  so  free  and  strong  and  sturdy,  fine  to  cut  and 
delicious  to  smell,  perfect  in  gradation  of  colour. 
This  and  Reve  d'Or,  which  seems  to  be  identical 
with  America,  are  our  strongest  growers,  or,  I 
should  say,  longest,  for  all  suitable  kinds  are 
equally  strong  and  healthy  ;  no  maggot  no  aphis. 
It  is  hard  to  award  preference  among  the  good  old 
kinds  that  we  have — Malmaison,  Devoniensis,  and 
Souvenir  de  Paul  Nees,  all  perfect  in  bud.  Papa 
Gontier,  riotous  in  growth,  superb  in  its  earliest 
stage,  but  fully  expanded  so  dangerous  in  colour 
that  it  has  to  be  sent  to  its  own  special  corner  far 
away.  This  colour  is  one  of  those  curious  cases, 
not  of  badness  pei-  se,  but  of  incompatibility.  A 
bunch  brought  indoors  and  carefully  placed  gives 
pleasure  to  the  end  —  real  colour  enjoyment. 
There  was  a  remarkable  case  of  incompatibdity  at 
the  tank.  The  Pomegranate  had  for  neighbour  an 
Oleander,  one  of  the  common  old  double  pink  kind. 
The  combination  w^as  impossible,  and  a  cutlass  was 
laid  to  the  root  of  the  Oleander.  Innocent  ofl'ender  ! 
Merely  wrongly  placed.  There  are  two  just  where 
the  rill  makes  an  extra  steep  jump  downwards. 
They  are  fine,  tall  trees,  and  the  flowers  satisfactory 
irom  all  points.  Perhaps  best  of  all  caught  with  a 
background  of  blue  sky,  but  pleasant,  too,  in  the 
hand,  nothing  looks  better  than  a  single  truss  in 
an  upright  glass.  It  is  complete  in  itself,  a  perfect 
picture,  the  relation  of  leaves  to  flowers  so  well 
balanced. 

Other  good  Roses  are  Safrano,   The  Bride,  and 
Mme.  Hoste,  which  so  often  takes  that  becoming 
form  of  a  flower  fully  out,  with  two  or  three  buds 
rising  conspicuously  above  it.     Such  a  piece  with 
its  own  good  leaves  looks  well  in  water  alone.     A 
great  favourite  is  Henry  Bennett.     It  is  grown  in 
all  ways — in  a  wild,  tall,  unpruned  bush  for  shade  ; 
partially  pruned  to  encourage  young  suckers  which 
carry  the  most  perfect  shell  flowers  ;    and  wholly 
pruned  in  the  way  a  rosarian  would  approve  to  get 
the  maximum  amount  of  flowers.     The  best  flowers 
have  an  exquisitely  delicate  shelly  texture  in  all 
shades  of  pink.     Mme.  .Joseph  Schwartz  is  equally 
beautiful,   being   apparently  a   near   relation  of  a 
lighter  hue.     For  depth  of  colour  I  depend  upon 
one  Rose,  the  glorious  Cramoisie  Supcrieure — so  it 
is  called  here— a  Monthly.      Whether  this   is   its 
name  or  merely  its  description  I  do  not  know.     It 
has  all  the  finest  qualities  of  crimson,   without  a 
suspicion   of    overblueness.       It    might,    here,    be 
called  with  truth  a  weekly,  or  even  a  daily,  for-  it 
nuist  be  a  spell  of  very   hot  sun  or  unusual  wet 
wliicli  puts  it  for  a  day  out  of  flower.     Fierce  sun 
is  the  only  serious  enemy  of  our  Roses  :   it  burns 
the  edges  of  the  petals.     Souvenir  d'un  Ann  sufl'ers 
greatly.     Etoile  de  Lyon  and   Reine  de  Portugal 
ha\e    been  discarded,   for   they  rarely  open  well, 
while  in  bud  the  sun  scorches  and  the  rain  rots 
them.      Of  all   my   Roses   the   most   valu.ible   for 
garden  efl'ect  is  W.  A.  Richardson.    It  is  always  in 
bloom  and  so  tractable.     Cramoisie  is  a  despair  to 
the  pruner.     You  choose  a  strong,  outward -looking 
eye  and  cut  down  to  it,  a  week  after  you  find  a 
cross  shoot  from    the   next   e\'e   below'stretching 
towards  the  main  stem  ;  but  Richardson  does  what 
it  is  told.     As  you  want  it   to  grow  so  it  grows. 
The  expanded  flowers  bleach,  of  course,  in  the  sun, 
but  not  undul\-,  and  the  petals  fall  before  they  are 
burnt  enough  to  l)e  unsightly.     Tlie  only  two  Roses 
of  quite  a  different  class  to  those  alread}'  cited  that 
do  well  are  La  France  and  Captain  Christj'.     The 
latter  is  superb.     Both  require  the  same  "kind  of 
pruning.      As  soon  as  a  flower  is  fit  to  pick  cut 
the  stalk  which  bears  it  right  down  to  the  lowest 
outward  eye.     If  this  treatment  is  not  methodically 
pursued  the  wood  runs  up  high,  weak,  and  spindlv. 
We  have  several  good  Roses  whose  names  are  lost, 
which   arc   proliably  older  than  those  mentioned. 
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TWELVE    YEAR  COESICAN    PINES.       GROWTH    TWO    TO    THREE   FEET   A       EA 

Mar^chal  Niel  and  Celine  Forestier  are  not  so 
constantly  good  as  other  strong  climbers,  the}'  run 
too  niucli  to  naked  stalk,  Twice  a  year,  however, 
after  the  May  and  October  rains,  thej  produce 
such  perfect  flowers  that  they  are  worth  keeping. 
The  just  opening  flower  of  Celine,  with  the  outer 
petals  thrown  down  Gardenia-wi.se,  is  alway.s  a 
source  of  much  pleasure,  and  the  scent  is  so  strong 
and  clean.  It  is  worth  noting  as  a  curious  fact 
that  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  its  derivations  not  only 
decline  to  grow  but  will  not  even  live.  H.P.'s 
exist,  throw  up  a  quantity  of  weak  stems,  carrying 
poor  blossoms,  and  require  coaxing  even  to  do  that. 
La  France  may  be  said  to  do  well,  but  shows 
delicacy.  Captain  Christy,  on  the  contrary,  is 
splendidly  strong.  Will  this  fact  do  anything 
towards  helping  to  solve  the  mystery  of  its 
parentage  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


TIME     AND     PLANTING. 

N  the  late  and  cold  spring  of  the  present 
year  I  walked  over  a  field  of  brown,  wind 
and  water-worn,  though  rank,  grass,  with 
bahy  trees  of  Pi)ies,  among  them  the 
noblest  Pine  of  Europe,  just  showing 
over  it  here  and  there,  none  of  them 
V  foot  high.  As  an  example  of  planting  I  fear 
they  are  a  laughing-stock  to  those  who  pass 
near,  the  grass  having  the  best  of  it  since  they 
were  planted — mere  seedlings,  not  much  longer 
than  the  finger.  But  1  had  no  fear  of  them, 
as  I  know  of  yirevious  good  growth  of 
others  of  the  kind,  and  now  from  the  turf 
springs  bold  lance-like  shoots,  and  in  another 
six  years  the  now  brown  grassy  space  will  be  a 


lovely  evergreen  wood, 
strong  enough  to  shelter 
men.  I  have  taken  the 
troidjle  to  see  my  Cor- 
sican  Pine  both  in  youth 
and  age,  and  it  has 
served  to  show  me  how 
nei'essary  it  is  to  con- 
sider the  wants  and  ways 
of  the  nol:)ler  trees  in 
all  right  planting  if  we 
are  to  have  the  best  ex- 
pression of  their  beauty. 
1  do  not  associate  my 
Pines  with  other  trees 
in  tiie  usual  way  of  the 
shrubbery  i)lanter,  be- 
cause I  want  to  have 
its  highe.st  health  and 
dignity,  and  all  it  wants 
in  the  way  of  full  ex- 
posure to  sky  and  air  ; 
y      .  and  I   have    planted   it 

>*^         «  so  that  I  may  enjoy  it 

ahnost    as    well   as    on 
its  native  mountains  of 
Corsica  or  Calal:)ria,  and 
placed  it   so   that   time 
can  only  hel])  it,  whereas 
the     coni|ianionshi]i    of 
wholly   different   things 
would  ruin  the  tree,  and 
very   likely    themselves 
as  well.     Certainly  the 
I'ine  babies  make  a  far 
from  dignified  set  out  in 
the  world  ;  but  how  few 
babies  do  ?     And  I  am 
quite  content  with  them, 
knowing  how  vigorously 
they  will  grow  in  a  very 
few     years,     and     how 
nmch  better  an  effect  I 
shall    get   than  by  any 
mixing     or     "  nursing '' 
with  other  things.     Now  to  plant  in  this  way 
and  get  a  good  result  for  all  future  days  of  the 
life  of  the  grove,  we  have  not  only  to  know 
the   great    trees    of  the    Northern   World    as 
distinct  in  kind,  in  beauty  of  flower  or  leaf, 
in  form  and  height,  but   also   in   relation   to 
time,  and  hence  arises  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
good   planting    for   the  future,   for   which   all 
good  planting  should  bo. 

The  common  idea  that  good  ]>lanting  means 
big  j}lanting,  is  a  great  drawback  to  getting 
artistic  results  or  even  good  tindaer,  and  it  is 
es.sential  to  learn  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  little 
treesand  woods,  which  we  may  raise  in  ten  years, 
even  by  the  use  of  small  plants,  which  is  the 
true  way.  It  is  an  error  to  think  that  liecause 
we  put  in  "  large  stuff,"  we  shall  get  a  better 
result.  In  many  cases  trees  not  a  foot  high 
will  beat  those  bought  in  nurseries  a  yard  high  ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  Corsicans  came  in  a 
basket,  in  little  bundles  not  bigger  than  bunches 
of  groundsel  for  a  bird,  and  they  now,  in  less 
than  ten  years,  form  a  handsome  sheltering 
evergreen  wood. 

Much  of  the  above  need  not  be  said  to  those 
who  know  or  care  for  trees,  but  we  live  in  a 
time  when  it  is  laid  down  in  some  books  that 
garden  design  has  nothing  to  do  with  know- 
ledge of  trees  or  plants,  and  when  there  is 
much  confusing  talk  about  the  name  we  may 
give  to  the  mere  plan  of  the  ground  around 
the  house,  while  little  is  even  said  of  far  more 
important  things,  such  as  the  iilanting  of  a 
country  place.  In  broken  ground,  where  some 
artificial  levelling  round  tlie  house  may  be 
needed,  we  are  often  not  liO  yards  from  the 
garden  when    the    greater    questions    of    the 


ground  itself  and  its  right  jilanting  comes 
in — views,  foregrounds,  tree  masses,  light  and 
shade,  breadth,  and  the  many  things  that  may 
influence  the  beauty  of  a  country  in  a  far 
higher  degi-ee  than  any  plotting  of  the  ground 
about  the  house. 

We  have  evidence  how  quickly  handsome 
woods  may  be  formed  by  jjlanting  in  well- 
considered  masses,  and  by  the  association  of 
things  of  like  nature  as  Silver  Firs  and  Spruce  ; 
and  how  a  man  even  beginning  after  middle 
age  may  in  his  own  lifetime  hope  to  see  hand- 
some woods  of  his  own  planting.  If  anything 
in  the  world  would  be  enviable  by  a  tree  lover 
it  would  be  the  lot  of  a  man,  still  young,  with 
much  poor  land  to  plant,  as  he  certainly  could 
in  his  own  lifetime  raise  statelj'  forests  ;  and 
much  land  is  too  poor  to  do  anything  else  with. 
Such  good  and  rapid  results,  however,  can  only 
be  got  by  the  aljsolute  exclusion  of  hares  and 
rabbits,  the  still  woi'se  attacks  of  young  horses, 
and,  the  most  to  be  dreaded  of  all,  though 
happily  rather  rare  in  England — the  goat — 
which  is  responsible  for  many  a  treeless  waste 
where  once  was  beautiful  forest  land,  as  in 
Madeira,  for  example. 

Piaising  trees  from  seed  where  they  are  to 
grow  is  not  much  practised  in  Britain,  but  it  is 
a  ready  way  of  raising  trees,  as  can  easily  be 
surmised  from  what  takes  place  about  us  in 
any  woodland  district,  where  vigorous  cro]3s  of 
Oaks  come  up  near  old  trees,  even  where  the 
seeds  are  not  buried.  With  very  little  labour 
one  could  raise  a  fine  crop  of  Oaks  by  merely 
scattering  acorns  over  a  field,  and,  having  done 
this,  run  the  )ilough  over  it  to  throw  the  seeds 
into  lines,  and  save  them  from  the  attacks  of 
birds,  rats,  ttc,  during  the  winter.  In  many 
cases,  if  we  wanted  to  estalilish  Oak  in  thin 
woods,  scattering  the  acorns  would  suffice. 
Sycamore,  too,  comes  easily  by  itself,  and 
almost  all  the  hardwood  trees  could  be  raised 
without  difficulty,  and  even  by  scattering  the 
seed  l>roadcast.  If  we  are  dealing  with  a  poor 
arable  field,  which  we  can  easily  jilough,  the 
thing  is  easier  still,  because  the  seeds  then 
have  a  chance  before  grass  or  other  native 
plants  can  stop  them.  It  might  not  be  thought 
so  easy  to  raise  the  Pines  from  seed,  but  it  is 
quite  practicable.  Where  the  soil  suits  <ju  r 
native  Pine  we  may  see  it  extending  and  sowing 
itself  both  in  Devon  and  in  Surrey,  and  it 
is  well  to  know  how  easy  it  is  to  rai.se  trees 
from  seed  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  get  good 
.seed  from  .seed-houses  that  have  taken  care  to 
save  it  fresh  and  sound.  With  the  Pine,  which 
is  naturally  a  mountain  tree,  we  must  be  more 
careful  to  see  that  the  soil  suits  it,  and  that 
the  conditions  of  rainfall  and  .soil  are  those  in 
which  it  will  thrive. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  aiding  a  friend  in 
wholly  difl'erent  soil  from  mine,  it  being  peaty, 
heathy  .soil,  to  sow  a  plantation  of  the  Kussian 
form  of  our  native  Fir  (Sylvestris)  directly  on 
the  s)iot  where  she  wished  it  to  attain  its  final 
growth.  It  was  .sown  in  lines  in  188."),  and, 
heath  lieing  very  rapid  in  growth  in  the  soil,  it 
took  stmie  little  trouble  for  the  first  few  years 
to  get  the  .seedlings  free  of  it.  This,  however, 
was  not  difficult  as  the  seeds  were  sown  in 
lines.  The  average  growth  after  the  first  four 
or  five  year.s,  when  the  trees  were  very  small, 
was  aliout  10  inches  a  year,  and  the  grove  is  now 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  one,  though  the  crowth 
is  perhaps  not  quite  as  great  as  it  would  ha\-e 
been  on  a  good  loam. 

I  have  raised  fields  of  the  common  Oak  from 
.seed,  .sown  brnailcast  and  then  iihmghed  in,  and 
never  had  any  disajiiioint  men  t  or  trouble  with  the 
plantatioD,  save  that  arising  from  not  wiring  m 
good  time  against  rabbits,  [n  this  case  early 
thinning  is  essential,  as  the  Oak  is  a  more 
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rapid  grower  than  it  is  usually  thought  to  be. 
The  stock  of  the  ord  nary  nursery,  being  in 
most  cases  grown  for  planting  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds,  should  be  avoided  in  the  case 
of  forest  jilanting  ;  for  that  we  must  go  to  the 
true  forest  nursery,  which  will  give  us  young 
and  healthy  seedlings,  by  far  the  best  for  all 
(lurposes  of  Jilanting,  especially  those  of  the 
rine  race.  One  or  two  instance.s  of  this  may 
convince  the  jilanter  of  the  gain  of  getting  very 
young  trees. 

In  Jilanting  a  field  of  Larch, although  we  knew 
that  small  jilants  were  essential,  .some  of  these 
received  were  so  very  small  that  the  men  put  them 
thickly  in  lines  at  one  side  of  the  field  (in  stock 
as  it  were)  to  allow  them  to  get  bigger.  They 
were  not  touched  for  some  years,  and  in  the 
result  they  grew  much  better  than  the  regularly 
set  out  larner  jilants,  although  nuicli  more 
thickly  planted. 

In  another  case  of  jilanting  a  field  of  Corsican 
Pines  and  Scotch,  consisting  mainly  of  small 
jilants,  some  jjarts  of  the  field  were  planted  with 
larger  trees  about  a  yard  high,  which  hajipened 
to  be  in  the  jilace  in  a  jilantation  where  they 
stood  too  close.  While  the  little  trees  took 
without  fail,  about  two-thirds  of  tho.se  of  the 
larger  size  jierished  the  first  hot  season.  Thus 
it  will  Vie  seen  at  once  what  an  advantage  it  is 
always  to  get  very  small  and  young  trees  in  all 
planting  of  woodland  and  forest. 

By  far  the  greatei'  part  of  the  immense  sums 
sjient  with  the  nurserymen  of  Britain  every 
Jilanting  season  is  wasted,  so  far  as  good  effect 
or  growth  are  concerned,  owing  to  ignorant  or 
thoughtless  Jilanting  in  shrubberies,  garden, 
and  belts  of  jilantations  of  many  country  seats. 
This  is  owing  to  the  work  being  done  mainly 
by  men  accustomed  to  look  at  the  shrubs  and 
trees  only  in  their  nursery  character.  They 
think  merely  of  the  effect  of  the  jjudding-like 
masses  they  jilant  at  first,  and  follow  no 
jirincijile  whatever,  the  jilanting  being  a  mi.xture 
of  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  south  of  Eurojie. 
forest  trees  of  the  north,  and  conifers  of 
California,  or  any  other 
country,  in  (ine  mass,  usnally 
uniform  back  and  front,  ami 
planted  for  size  only.  How- 
ever it  may  look  at  first,  in  a 
few  years  the  strongest  trees 
(generally  I'i:ijilars,  Ash,  Wil- 
lows, and  Sycamores)  gain  the 
day,  and  jierhajis  under  their 
leaves  we  may  sec  young 
conifers  from  California, 
which,  jilanted  by  them.selves, 
might  liave  made  a  fine  grou)'. 
In  Nature  trees  have  distiiu  t 
habits  of  growth  and  form, 
and  some  notice  siionld  In- 
taken  of  this  in  jilanting  for 
the  sake  of  effect,  if  not  of  the 
licalth  <if  the  trees,  althongli 
both  should  lie  thonglit  of. 
We  rarely  or  never  .see  a 
nii.\turc  nf  conifers,  e\ei- 
gieens,  ,ind  summer  -  lealiiif; 
trees  griiwing  naturally  in  one 
Jilace  ;  llic  ()ak  and  the  I'inc 
rim  together  sometimes,  and 
as  wo  go  u)i  the  mountain  the 
IjcccIi  and  the  ])ii-ch  al>o,  bni 
the  association  ceases  event  i;- 
ally,  and  wo  have  the  Pine  nn 
the  higher  hills,  as  wo  have 
the  Oak  on  the  jilain  and  the 
Willow  in  the  marsh.  Nothing 
like  the  ineohoront  mixture 
which  we  see  in  shrubberies 
is  ever  seen  in  Nature,  nor 
should  be    seen    in  any  good 


planting,  and  all  extensive  planting,  or  which 
has  any  artistic  pretension,  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  owner  or  some  one  who  takes 
an  interest  in  trees  from  a  usually  dift'erent 
jioint  of  view  to  that  of  the  nursery. 

Apropos  of  time  in  jilanting,  where  we  are 
stu'e  of  our  trees,  and  where  we  jjlant  good 
things  in  a  liberal  way,  for  which  there  is  so 
often  room  to  spare  in  the  country  seats,  a  plan 
seldom  followed,  but  a  very  good  one,  is  that  of 
dating  the  wood  on  a  stone  block,  as  in  the  Oak 
Wood  at  Althorp  ;  or  on  stout  iron  posts,  as  in 
the  woods  near  Virginia  Water  ;  as  Cowper 
wrote  of  the  Oaks  at  Chillington  : 
"  Other  stones  the  era  tell 

When  some  feeble  mortal  fell : 
I  stand  here  to  date  the  birth 
Of  tliese  hardy  sons  of  earth." 

It  is  very  interesting  when  examining  a  well- 
grown  wood  to  know  its  age,  which  may  also 
be  duly  recorded  in  an  estate  book  of  planting, 
a  useful  book  to  have  in  every  estate  where  the 
woods  are  of  any  extent.  W.  J!. 
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WJ  ITH  regard  to  the  exact  date  to  sow 
tills  crop  for  a  winter  snpjjly 
nuich  dejjends  upon  the  soil  and 
locality  ;  if  the  furnier  is  heavy, 
and  in  a  northern  locality,  sow  at 
this  date.  Again,  circumstances 
alter  cases,  as  if  the  soil  be  moist  and  rainfalls 
abundant,  germination  is  much  quicker,  the  plant 
stronger,  and  there  aie  fewer  failures.  In  my  own 
case  1  make  two  sowings,  one  now,  another  early  in 
Septenibei- ;  the  last-named  onl3-  makes  small  bulbs, 
but  these  keep  lietter  than  laiger  ones,  and  are  left 
in  the  soil  all  the  winter,  those  not  needed  for  use 
being  useful  for  their  green  tops  in  Ajiril  or  later. 
As  regai'ds  sowing  and  varieties,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  needs  of  the  family.    If  this  vegetable  be 


liked,  I  would  advise  sowing  such  kinds  as  Veitch's 
Red  Globe  in  good  land.  Turnips  making  a  rapid 
growth  in  their  early  stages,  need  ample  food,  a  well 
worked  .soil,  and  should  be  thinned  early.  Another 
very  fine  root  is  Sutton's  Matchless,  which  has  a 
green  top,  and  is  a  splendid  keeper.  In  the  southern 
jmrts  of  the  country  yellow-fleshed  Turnips  do  not 
find  so  much  favour  as  in  the  north,  but  few  kinds 
are  equal  in  keejiing,  and  the  flesh  is  remarkably 
sweet  and  good.  For  this  work  (iolden  (jlobe  and 
Yellow  Perfection  are  excellent  kinds,  and  the 
latter  is  a  great  favourite  in  the  north.  The  value 
of  yellow  Turnips  is  in  their  long  keeping  and  hard- 
ness, but  these  are  best  sown  the  middle  of  August 
to  get  useful  roots  if  needed  for  storage  or  early 
winter  supplies. 

Mushrooms. 

Though  full  early  to  advise  on  the  making  of 
beds  in  the  Mushroom  house  proper,  it  is  well  to 
begin  to  prejjare  materials  for  an  early  autunni 
supply.  In  our  own  case  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  these  all  the  year  round,  and  our  best  beds  are 
those  made  from  September  to  March.  I  am  not 
greatly'  in  favour  of  the  manure  being  placed  in  a 
dry  warm  house,  as  thus  early  in  the  season  much 
lietter  results  are  obtained  in  an  ojjen  shed  facing 
the  north,  or  failing  this  anj'  cool  place  where  the 
rain  is  guai'ded  against.  With  much  warmth  fi'onV 
the  sun  manure  will  ihw  very  (juickly,  and  it  will 
be  well  to  place  the  .same  in  greater  bulk  During 
the  drj'ing  process  frequently  turn  and  daiajj  over- 
head to  assist  evaporation.  In  some  pri^'ate  gardens 
it  is  difficult  at  times  to  get  large  quantities  at 
once  ;  in  these  cases  I  would  advise  the  making  of 
smaller  beds  more  frequenth-,  as  many  failures 
occur  through  long  delaj's  in  building  up  sufficient 
materials.  It  is  advisable  before  maliing  up  beds 
in  the  Mushroom  house  to  thoroughly  cleanse, 
limewash,  and  clear  out  all  old  dry  soils.  The 
latter  harbour  woodlice,  and  during  the  cleansing 
process  dress  all  woodwork  and  plaster  with  an 
in.secticide  to  remove  insect  pests.  New  spawn 
should  be  jjrocured  early  in  the  autunui  and  from  a 
good  source  ;  the  cheapest  is  by  no  means  the  best 
in  the  long  run,  and  when  obtained  store  in  a  dry 
cool  place  until  required. 

Onions. 

The  spring-sown  roots  are  longer  rijiening  this 
season  tlian  usual  in  conseipience  of  the  late  spring 
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and  drought  in  summer,  but  there  is  no  gain  what- 
ever in  leaving  tiie  roots  too  long,  as  once  top  growth 
ceases  the  bulbs  will  ripen,  and  if  not  harvested  new 
growth  will  begin,  with  the  result  that  the  bulbs 
will  keep  badly  and  soften.  With  thick-necked 
green  tops  it  is  easy  to  twist  those  bending  over. 
Treated  thvis  they  will  ripen  up  quickly  and  keep 
longer.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  wet  seasons  to  lift  the 
crop  and  store  in  a  cool  place  under  cover,  but  when 
treated  in  this  way  frequently  thin  the  bulbs,  as 
when  left  in  one  position  they  soon  decay.  I  am 
aware  that  this  advice  does  not  apply  to  those  who 
place  them  in  ridges  on  the  soil  before  storing,  but 
here  more  frequent  turnings  ov'er  are  necessary. 
The  bulbs  are  best  stored  in  an  airy  shed  ;  they  are 
quite  hard}',  and  in  wet  weather  those  for  keeping 
well  into  the  spring  should  be  roped  or  tied  in 
bunches,  and  suspended  so  that  the  air  can  circulate 
freely  round  the  bulbs.  Fi'oni  now  until  the  end  of 
the  month  is  a  good  time  to  sow  what  are  termed 
autunni  Onions,  and  in  places  where  spring-.sown 
Onions  are  not  a  success  sow  these  kinds,  and  trans- 
plant in  the  spring.  A  Hrni  seed  bed  is  desirable, 
an  open  position,  and  well  manured  if  the  land  is  at 
all  poor.  Sow  tliinly  in  drills  12  inches  apart.  Allow 
the  same  space  for  autunui  varieties,  such  as  (iiant 
'locca.  White  Leviathan,  and  Globe  Tripoli,  dressing 
the  soil  before  sowing  with  soot.  G.  Wythes. 
Syon  Houxe  Gai-denn,  Brtiitford. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Grape  Vines. 
The  latest  bearing  fruit  for  the  winter  and  early 
spring  supply,  now  in  the  stage  of  colouring, 
requires  a  sweet  atmosphere,  maintained  with 
warmth  in  hot-water  pipes  during  dull  days  and 
nights,  with  ventilation  at  the  bottom  and  ajje.x  of 
the  vinery,  according  to  the  weather,  by  night  and 
by  day.  Free  ventilation  is  conducive  to  colouring, 
and  a  free  use  of  warmth  from  hot- water  pipes  pre- 
vents cracking,  so  often  complained  of  in  that 
excellent  variety,  Madresfield  Court.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  kept  almost  as  high  until  the 
berries  are  quite  ripe  as  in  the  earlier  stages,  and 
the  damping  of  bare  surfaces  reduced  as  ripeness 
increases.  While  colouring  rapid  swelling  of  the 
berries  goes  on,  winch  must  be  sustained  with 
liberal  supplies  of  water  to  the  roots  as  often  as 
required. 

(irapes,  to  keep  well,  should  be  ripe  by  the  end 
of  September.  (Jo  over  the  \'ines  every  week  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  off  lateral  growths.  If  this 
is  delayed,  and  a  large  quantity  taken  off  at  one 
time,  cracking  of  berries  often  follows. 

When  Grapes  are  quite  ripe,  and  required  to 
hang  on  the  Vines  as  long  as  possible  in  good  con- 
dition, a  dry  atmosphere  is  essential.  To  maintain 
it  mulch  the  border  with  straw  litter,  antl  prevent 
the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  roots.  If  the  roots 
are  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  shrivelling  of 
the  (irapes  will  follow  ;  so,  after  berries  are  ripe, 
examine  the  soil  of  the  border  occasionally.  When 
water  is  required,  before  giving  it  the  litter  should 
be  removed  and  afterwards  replaced.  Advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  morning  of  a  tine  da\'  tor 
watering. 

Attention  should  not  relax  with  Vines  from 
which  the  fruit  has  been  cut.  Syringe  in  the  after- 
noon of  tine  days,  and  give  water  to  the  roots  when 
in  need  of  it.  Continue  in  time  of  dull  weather  to 
apply  fire  heat  to  assist  the  ripening  of  wood  of 
young  Vines  planted  out  in  borders  this  season 
and  to  those  glowing  in  pots. 

Vines  not  in  so  fruitful  condition  as  could  be 
wished  through  the  soil  they  have  grown  in  being 
exhausted  for  many  years,  may,  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  state  by 
renewing  the  soil.  If  the  roots  occupy  both  inside 
and  outside  borders  it  is  liest  done  in  two  seasons, 
first  renewing  the  inside;  and,  secondly,  the  outside. 
This  is  a  suitable  time  to  do  the  work  on  Vines 
from  which  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  while  growth  is 
still  going  on  young  roots  have  time  to  begin  to 
grow  before  the  end  of  the  season.  This  half 
re-estalilishment  will  be  of  great  advantage  next 
season.  The  remaking  of  Vine  borders  entails  a 
great  deal  of  labour.  It  is  better  to  remake  them 
well  than  otherwise,  and  so  done  they  last  for  many 


years.  The  way  to  go  about  the  work  is  to  begin 
digging  out  with  a  fork  the  soil  from  the  side  of 
the  Vinery  furthest  from  the  base  of  the  Vine  rods, 
and  continue  to  the  Vine  rods,  taking  care  to  work 
the  soil  out  from  between  the  roots  without 
damaging  them.  As  roots  are  exposed  freijuently 
syringe  them  and  protect  with  mats.  Take  out 
all  drainage  and  shovel  and  sweep  out  all  old  soil. 
Afterwards  replace  with  drainage  of  brickbats  ;  if 
with  those  taken  out,  each  piece  must  be  freed  of 
old  soil  by  scraping.  It  is  well  to  err  on  the  side 
of  plenty  of  drainage,  and  '2  feet  (i  inches  is  a 
sufficient  depth  for  soil.  I  prefer  it  under  than 
over  this  depth.  Cover  the  drainage  with  sods  of 
soil,  placed  with  the  grass  side  downwards.  Suitable 
soil  is  a  medium  light  loam,  cut  from  pasture  land, 
with  about  one-tenth  part  of  lime  rubble  added,  and 
enriched  with  ground  bones,  at  the  rate  uf  lib.  to  a 
barrow  load.  The  soil  should  be  trodden  firmly, 
and  the  roots  laid  in  it  about  0  inches  from  the 
surface  ;  but  before  la3'ing  them  in  all  damaged 
parts  should  be  cut  oif,  and  a  few  slight  notches  cut 
in  the  roots,  from  which  young  roots  start.  After- 
wards apply  a  thorough  watering,  and  maintain  for 
a  time,  with  syringing  and  careful  ventilation,  a 
growing  atmosphere. 

Should  Vines  have  but  one  border,  whether  inside 
or  out,  the  check,  through  the  carrying  out  of 
the  work,  is  greater,  and  for  a  time  afterwards 
shading  must  be  used  until  young  roots  have  liegun 
to  grow.  G.  Norman. 

Tlu  Garden.i,  Hatjidd  Hoifte,  Herts. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Primul.\s. 
Late  batches  of  Chinese  Primulas  and  the  main 
batch  of  P.  obconica  raised  from  seed  this  year 
should  now  be  put  into  their  flowering  pots  ;  deep 
potting  in  a  fairly  rich  but  light  soil  suits  the 
plants  best.  For  P.  obconica  o-inch  pots  are  quite 
large  enough.  The  smaller  plants  of  the  sinensis 
section  may  also  be  given  the  same  size,  though 
(i-inch  pots  will  suit  the  bigger  plants  better  and 
lengthen  their  flowering  season.  Any  plants  that 
grow  the  conspicuous  superiority  of  their  flowers 
have  been  kept  from  last  j'ear,  and  also  the  earlier 
seedlings  raised  this  year  will,  if  their  older  leaves 
become  at  all  yellow,  be  benefited  Ijy  atop-dressing 
of  good  soil  and  decayed  manure  applied  after  some 
of  the  old  surface  soil  has  been  carefully  removed. 
Cyclamen. 

Old  conns  which  have  been  resting  since  the 
flowering  season  should  now  be  potted  up  after 
they  have  been  carefully  looked  over  for  the  vine 
weevil,  a  pest  which  often  causes  death  to  the 
plants  by  gnawing  the  corms  from  beneath,  and 
which,  from  the  position  they  choose  for  operations, 
can  only  be  found  when  the  corms  are  taken  out  of 
the  soil.  Affected  corms,  if  not  too  badly  injured, 
will  I'ecover,  but  very  little  water  should  be  given 
to  them  for  the  first  few  weeks  after  potting,  and  in 
these  days  of  the  rapid  culture  of  Cyclamen  from 
seed  it  is  doubtful  if  any  old  corms,  except  perhaps 
a  few  of  the  most  robust  looking,  are  worth  trouliling 
about. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  Winter. 

By  this  time  the  stock  of  these  plants  propagated 
last  winter  should  be  nice  bushy  specimens  ;  sonic 
varieties,  liowever,  do  not  break  freely,  and  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  look  over  and  stop  such  plants 
once  more  before  allowing  their  flowers  to  develop. 
All  flowers  should  still  be  removed  ;  November  is 
early  enough  to  allow  them  to  open  if  it  is  intended 
that  tlie  same  plants  shall  furnish  a  supply  of 
blossom  througli  the  winter  months.  Every  eflbrt 
should  be  made  to  ripen  the  shoots  by  standing  the 
plants  well  apart,  giving  air  and  full  light  at  all 
times,  and  by  removing  the  lights  altogether  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  dry  weather. 
Hard-woodeu  Plant.s. 

Those  which  have  been  placed  in  the  open  air 
have  been  unfortunate,  for  rain  and  dull  skies  have 
been  experienced  for  some  weeks  past,  so  that  any 
plants  having  defective  drainage  will  probalily 
have  become  water-logged.  During  wet  and 
inclement  weather  shelttu*  must  lie  attbrded,  and 
the    more    delicate    plants     would    lie     far    better 


under  glass.  Bushy-headed  Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons to  a  large  extent  protect  themselves,  ■ 
and  will  not  take  much  harm  unless  they 
have  been  recently  potted.  The  Azaleas  should 
be  occasionally  looked  over  for  thrips  ;  if  any  are 
found  turn  the  plants  on  their  sides  and  vigorously 
syringe  them  from  beneath,  moving  the  pots  round 
so  that  each  part  of  the  plant  is  tlioroughlj 
wetted.  J.  C.  Tali^ck. 

Shiphi/  Hall  Oai-deiis,  Derlnj. 

(JllCHIIiS. 

With  shortening  dajs  and  the  diminishing  power 
of  the  sun's  rays,  some  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  matter  of  .shading  ;  the  blinds  should  not  be 
used  for  a  longer  period  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  and  in  smoky 
districts,  the  amount  of  light,  which  is  such  an 
absolute  necessity  to  induce  the  plants  to  mature 
and  properly  ripen  their  growths,  will  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  With  this  fact  before  us 
full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  every  opportunity 
to  aflbrd  the  plants  that  encouragement  which  will 
enable  them  to  finish  their  growths  and  pseudo- 
bulbs  in  a  satisfactory'  manner.  I  would  emphasise 
this  as  one  of  the  most  vital  considerations  in  the 
successful  culture  of  Orchids,  for  not  alone  is  the 
flowering  effected,  but  the  succeeding  season's 
growth  also  depends  upon  the  thorough  ripening 
and  hardening  of  the  growth.  In  the  barbarous 
system  of  ripening  practised  a  few  years  ago — viz., 
of  placing  plants  in  dry  positions  and  withholding 
water  for  months  in  the  year — I  have  no  sympathy. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  making  the  most  of  the  light  iluring  the 
autumn  months.  The  Cattleya  family  for  instance 
are  mostly  in  an  advanced  stage  of  growth  and  are 
forming  their  pseudo-bulbs.  Unless  these  receive 
careful  attention,  a  lot  of  .sappj'  pale  green  growths 
result,  which  are  so  soft  and  flabby  that  with  the 
least  excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  or  a 
sudden  fall  of  the  temperature  when  the  shorter 
days  arrive,  quickly  spot  and  damp  oft'  at  the 
base,  the  work  of  a  season  being  thereby  practically 
thrown  away.  These  conditions  are  best  remedied 
by  withdrawing  the  roof  blinds  from  over  the 
plants  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  by 
aft'ording  a  ,free  circulation  of  air  through  the  lower 
ventilators  during  the  hottest  parts  of  the  day 
and  whenever  the  outside  conditions  permit. 
Moisture  must  also  be  given  with  discretion,  and, 
while  avoiding  saturation,  care  must  be  observed 
that  no  injury  occurs  from  unduly  drying  the 
potting  compost,  or  the  pseudo-bulbs  quickly 
become  shrivelled  ;  it  is  then  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  induce  them  to  regain  their  normal 
conditions  duiing  the  closing  season  of  the  year. 

The  early  flowering  Dendrobiums  will  need 
urgent  attention  as  their  growth  reaches  niaturit}'. 
It  is  advisable  to  remo\'e  them  from  the  hot  moist 
(piarters  necessary  for  plants  that  are  still  in  an 
active  stage  of  growth.  One  of  the  most  suitable 
positions  for  thoroughly  ripening  Dendi'obiums  is 
a  viuei'}'  in  which  the  tirapcs  have  lieen  cut  and 
the  necessary  conditions  for  wood  ripening  is 
proceeding.  It  is  not  advi.sable  to  remove  the 
plants  direct  from  the  hot  moist  conditions  under 
«'hicli  they  have  been  grown,  and  place  them  in  a 
vinery  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  and 
considerable  fluctuation  of  temperature  :  it  is  best 
to  gradually  remove  the  plants  by  placing  them 
under  cooler  conditions  until  the\'  may  be  safely 
removed  to  the  vinery  without  fear  of  clicck.  Tile 
plants  should  be  allowed  t(.)  iiecome  fairlv'  dry  at 
the  root  before  they  are  removed  to  their  resting 
(piarters,  they  will  then  bo  less  liable  to  iiijnry. 
Watch  carefully  so  that  the  bulbs  do  not  commence 
to  shrink,  and  aflbrd  water  about  once  a  week  in 
bright  weather,  longer  periods  may  elapse  in  dull 
and  cooler  weather,  but  witli  the  least  sign  of 
shrivelling  immediately  aflbrd  water.  The  plants 
should  be  suspended  from  the  wires  in  such  a 
position  that  they  may  be  under  constant  observa- 
tion. The  bulk  of  the  deciduous  section  of  Den- 
drobiums  !iur>'  be  rcmoyed  and  treated  successfuU}" 
in  this  manner  as  tlicir  giowths  reach  maturity. 

H.  J.  Cll.U'MAN. 
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CHEYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  unusually  severe  gales  which  we  have  experi- 
enced in  most  places  so  early  this  season  have 
inflicted  considerable  damage  in  many  places,  both 
by  wa}'  of  bruising  the  foliage  and  the  more  serious 
injury  of  breaking  the  points,  which,  of  course, 
means  a  season's  work  lost  so  far  as  the  individual 
shoots  are  concerned.  Some  varieties  are  far  more 
liable  ti>  injury  from  the  wind  than  others,  which 
often  means  a  serious  loss  where  only  a  limited 
numlier  of  plants  can  be  grown.  Any  of  the  more 
brittle  kind  which  have  escaped  being  broken 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  and  made  safe. 
Light  tips  of  Bamboo  canes  about  2  feet  in  length 
should  be  tied  .up  to  the  shoot  with  broad  pieces  of 
bast,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tying,  and  any  choice 
or  new  kinds  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  a 
most  certain  preventive  against  damage  by  wind. 
"We  shall  have  probably  more  gales  before  housing 
time,  and  as  the  amount  of  growth  and  foliage  is 
njore  now  than  at  any  other  time  extra  precautions 
must  be  made  to  avoid  further  damage  if  possible 


in  dull,  showery  weather  apply  small  doses  of 
Ichthemic,  Clay's,  or  Thompson's,  as  all  are  well 
suited  for  the  purpose.  Strictly  attend  to  the 
watering,  carefully  look  over  and  examine  at  least 
twice  daily,  syringe  freel}-  on  all  dry  days  but 
not  too  late,  certainly  not  later  than  four  o'clock, 
especially  in  low-lying  districts. 

Pompon  and  Pompon  Anemones. 

These  should  now  be  well  grown  hush  plants, 
and  will  in  all  probability  need  attention.  They 
will  require  more  room,  and  if  possible  allow  at 
least  3  feet  between  each  plant,  and  the  final 
tying  of  the  growths  completed.  One  strong 
stake  onl}'  should  be  allowed,  and  the  growths 
looped  up  neatly  with  well-twisted  pieces  of  bast. 
Aim  at  having  the  plants  all  round  alike.  This 
section,  unfortunately,  is  much  subject  to  mildew, 
and  frequent  dustings  of  sulphur  should  be  applied 
to  the  under  parts  of  the  foliage.  These  should 
not  be  disbudded  to  the  same  extent  as  the  larger 
flowering  kinds  ;  nevertheless,  to  see  Pompons  at 
their  best  it  should  be  prett\-  severely'  practised. 
I  prefer  plenty  of 
shoots,  and  one  flower 
to  each.  To  my  mind 
there  is  not  much  to 
admire  on  a  lot  of 
poorly  -  developed  buds 
at  the  end  of  the  shoot, 
and  these  cannot  be  other- 
wise when  too  much  is 
expected.  I  may  have  a 
weakness  for  these,  but  I 
consider  they  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  of  the  various 
classes  of  Chrysanthe- 
mmns  when  well  grown, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  these 
will  be  grown  and  im- 
proved upon  much  more 
111  the  future  than  they 
have  i)een  in  tlie  past. 
KinviN  Beckett. 


HENFREYA    SCAXDENS. 

Kxaniine  the  posts  and  make  sure  they  will  be 
able  to  withstand  any  extra  strain  which  may  be 
put  upon  them.  Additional  lines  of  stout  cord 
should  he  stretched  along,  and  make  certain  the 
plants  are  properly  fastened  to  them. 

DlSBrODIXG. 

By  this  date  many  of  the  buds  will  have  been 
secured,  and  those  which  have  not  must  be  selected 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Do  not  hesitate  to  place 
under  glass  any  special  kinds  which  are  inclined  to 
be  late  and  are  wanted  for  a  given  date.  Choose  a 
cool,  light,  airy  house  if  possible,  as  this  will  make 
a  considerable  difference  to  their  time  of  opening. 

Feeding. 

Supph-  manure  water  liberally  to  those  which 
have  Ijeen  disbudded  a  week.  Diluted  farmyard 
liquid  and  soot  given  together  will  suit  them 
admirably.  By  «'ay  of  a  change  (few  things 
appreciate  a  change  in  diet  more  than  Chrj'san- 
themums)  give  weak  Peruvian  guano  water,  and 


HYPE  RICUM 
KALMIANUM. 

The  shrubby  Hyperi- 
cums grown  in  gardens 
are  usually  in  a  ver_\' 
confused  state  with  re- 
gard to  nomenclature, 
and  with  none  is  this 
confusion  more  pro- 
nounced than  with  H. 
kalmianum,  the  plants 
generallj' met  with  under 
this  name  being  merely 
\-arietal  forms  of  H.  pro- 
lificum.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  as  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difTerence 
between  tlie  two  plants, 
although  both  are  natives 
of  North  America,  and  growing  together  in  some 
localities. 

H.  kalmianum  is  a  plant  about  a  foot  high,  with 
golden  yellow  flowers  about  an  inch  in  diameter : 
the  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long,  ver\-  narrow,  of 
a  decidedly  glaucous  hue,  with  the  edges  slightl}' 
rolled  mider  ;  the  stems  are  thin,  and  of  a 
reddish  colour.  It  is  a  comparatively  scarce  plant. 
H.  proiificum  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high, 
and  is  of  a  much  more  robust  habit  than  the 
preceding  ;  the  flowers  are  sulphur  yellow  in 
colour,  but  in  other  respects  resemble  those  of 
H.  kalmianum  ;  the  leaves  are  about  2  inches 
long,  b\  about  half  an  inch  wide,  dark  green  on 
both  sides,  rather  thin  in  texture,  and  having 
entire  margins  ;  the  stems  are  fairly  stiff,  and  of 
a  light  green  colour.  Both  of  these  are  worth 
growing,  a  few  plants  of  H.  kalmianum  as  a  small 
group  in  the  front  of  a  border  having  a  prettj' 
effect,  while  the  other  is  more  suitable  for  the 
shrubbery,  as  it  is  a  plant  which  grows  rapidly  and 
is  well  able  to  hold  its  own,  L. 


THE    INDOOR   GARDEN. 

HENFREYA  SCANDENS. 

rHIS  is  a  decidedly  pretty  stove  climber, 
far  more  frequently  met  with  at  one 
time  than  it  is  nowadays,  for  it  is  at 
the  present  a  comparatively  rare  plant. 
It  is  naturally  a  climber,  but  not  a 
particularly  vigorous  one,  and  is  most 
at  home  treated  as  a  rafter  plant  in  the  stove  or  in 
some  such  position.  Trained  round  a  few  sticks 
it  will  also  flower  well,  and  forms  .an  uncommon 
and  pleasing  feature  when  in  bloom.  Though 
belonging  to  the  Acanthads,  the  flowers  bear  a 
good  deal  of  general  re.semblance  to  those  of  a 
Bignonia.  They  are  somewhat  trumpet-shaped, 
nearly  a  couple  of  inches  long,  and  of  a  creamy 
white  tint.  It  was  introduced  from  Sierra  Leone 
in  1S4.1,  and  to  succeed  in  its  culture  the  warmest 
part  of  the  stove  is  necessary.  A  plant  of  this 
trained  to  a  rafter  was  recentlj  flowering  freely  in 
the  T  range  at  Kew.  Though  generally  known 
under  the  above  name,  the  genus  Henfreya,  which 
commemorates  the  name  of  the  late  Professor 
Henfre}',  is  now  merged  into  that  of  Asystasia, 
which  also  includes  the  plant  long  known  as 
Mackava  bella.  H. 


"IN    A    SMALL    W^AY." 

Notes   from  an  Oblono  Garden. — XIII. 

The  great  green  pods  of  Lilium  auratum  buds 
are  sho\ying  distinct  traces  of  the  spots  that 
will  presently  embellish  them  when  they  turn 
white  and  open.  The  spcciosums,  which  are 
with  the  auratiims  in  pots  in  the  little  green- 
house, are  far  in  advance  of  those  in  the  open, 
although  they  have  not  so  much  of  the  actual 
sun,  to  which  speciosums  do  not  seem  to  object. 
All  the  books  tell  us  to  turn  the  Lilies  in  pots 
out  of  doors  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  l.iut  I  find  that  they  do  very  much  better 
with  me  in  the  greenhouse,  where,  to  be  sure, 
the  door  is  wide  open  night  and  day,  but  where 
the)'  get  no  battering  from  wind  or  heav,'  rain, 
and  no  scorching,  by  reason  of  the  thin  blind 
used  to  keep  the  sun  oti'  zonal  Geraniums. 
They  are  sturdier  and  look  more  full  of  life 
and  sap  than  those  outside,  which  latter,  how- 
ever, are  cjuite  healthy.  (Some  are  planted  in 
the  shady  border,  some  in  the  sunny  one,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  difference  between  them 
in  size  or  health.  Lilies  are,  for  the  most  part, 
such  cantankerous  beings  that  I  wasted  but 
little  money  on  them  last  year,  and  bought 
only  a  dozen  mixed  and  named  ones  from  a 
nurseryman,  and  some  of  the  very  cheap  ones 
advertised  late,  besides  a  fevy  auction  lots. 
One  of  the  latter,  a  dozen,  I  bought  hoping  for 
the  red  L.  piyrenaicuni,  liut  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  ordinary  yellow  form  instead.  Their 
small,  pert,  greenish-yellow  turbans,  profusely 
speckled  with  black,  were  produced  in  fair 
quantity,  two  to  four  on  a  stem,  which  1 
thought  good  for  the  first  year,  and  they  did 
not  smell  very  badly,  the  odour  was  only  some- 
what rank.  We  thought  them  too  fugacious 
to  be  of  superlative  merit,  but  weirdly  pretty 
in  their  own  way,  and  their  well-clothed  stems 
do  not  lose  their  leaves  or  hang  out  yellow 
streamers  of  withered  distress  as  some  other 
Lilies  do,  but  are  still  bravely  green  two 
months  after  their  flowering  time,  for  they 
were  gay  in  April's  end. 

The  very  cheap  Lilies — all  small,  but  sound 
bulVjs  —  consisted  of  speciosums  and  a  few 
longitlorums,  with  which  I  had  a  mind  to 
experiment.  About  three-fourths  of  them  have 
come  up  well,  and  with  one  and  two  buds  to 
each  of  the  longiflorums  and  two  to  five  on 
the  speciosums,  but  these  latter  are  small — not 
above  a  foot  high.     The  Nankeen  Lilies,  which 
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bloomed  well  last  year  (L.  testaeeum),  are 
coming  on  fast  and  full  of  buds  ;  so  are  some 
speciosum  roseum,  which  were  planted  late  in 
the  spring  of  1H!(9,  and  conse(iuently  had  their 
belated  buds  killed  by  cold  and  damp  in 
October.  Of  the  dozen  mi.xed  (named)  from  a 
good  grower,  rubellum  flowered  well — a  single 
bloom,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  ever  has 
more  to  a  bulb — in  a  pot.  Auratum  and  A. 
macrantliuni  are  evidently  intending  to  oblige, 
also  in  pots,  with  respectively  four  and  three 
blooms.  Croceum,  added  to  a 
group  of  five  other  liulbs, 
has  been  glorious,  and  carried 
twenty  -  seven  blo.ssoms.  Davu- 
ricum  has  not  bloomed,  but  looks 
healthy.  A  couple  of  big  bulbs 
of  speciosum  are  most  promisingly 
full  of  bud.  Brovvni,  in  company 
with  four  others,  bloomed  well 
with  two  flowers,  two  of  its  com- 
panions (auction  bulbs)  failing 
altogether,  and  two  doing  well, 
with  one  Hower  and  two  rospoc 
tively.  What  the  remainder  of 
the  dozen  were  I  have  completely 
forgotten,  and  their  labels  canni.)t 
be  found.  I  believe  one  was 
testaeeum  ;  if  so,  it  is  blind,  and 
there  are  several  healthy  spikes  of 
another  I  do  not  recognise  show- 
ing. My  tigrinum  superbum 
(twelve)  are  full  of  buds,  Vnit 
shabby  about  their  ankles,  owing, 
I  think,  to  heat  and  drought  after 
a  great  deal  of  rain  earlier.  The 
nice  planting  of  pardnlinnm,  in 
which  I  so  prided  my.self,  is  a 
complete  failure — every  one  blind, 
though  quite  green  and  gay.  So 
much  for  Lily  prospects  ;  on  the 
whole,  I  may  claim  that  they  do 
well  here,  though  I  have  failed  to 
obtain  even  a  nose  above  the 
ground  from  clialcedonicum  for 
four  years  and  four  distinct  liulbs. 
.My  Fortius  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
bloomed  nicely,  and  1  have  boeii 
going  about  in  vast  contempt  of 
the  ordinary  variety  ever  since, 
and  urging  my  gardening  friends 
to  root  up  all  their  old-established 
and  often  thoroughly  dvvindled 
plantations  and  try  these  big  beau- 
ties. They  are  exactly  double  the 
size,  so  far  as  the  individual  blos- 
som goes,  of  the  old  foi'm,  and 
have  quite  as  many,  or  more,  bells 
to  the  spike,  while  they  smell  just 
as  sweetly. 

I  went  to  see  my  particular 
nurseryman  the  other  day,  partly 
with  the  intention  of  remonstrat- 
ing on  my  acquisition  of  the 
jiurply  jiink  tall  Asclepias  in- 
carnata,  which  is  a  poor,  dingy 
thing,  instead  of  the  ])retty  orange 
A.  tuberosa,  which  is  only  half  the 
height,  and  has  flowers  which  are 
most  attractive  in  colour,  and 
partly  to  see  if  he  had  anything 
tempting  among  his  herbaceous  jilants  now  in 
bloom.  Quite  disarmed  by  the  promi.se  of  the 
right  Asclepias  later,  I  was  delighted  to  find  we 
had  effectually  skimmed  the  cream  of  the  collec- 
tion last  year,  but  there  were  one  or  two  things  I 
must  decidedly  add  to  the  Oblong.  One  was  a 
new  hybrid  Ohelone,  in  every  way  lietter  than 
the  pretty  bright  C.  barbata,  which  I  liave  always 
admired  for  its  Peiitstemoii-like  red  bells,  and 
a  scarlet  Delphinium,  of  the  same  colour  as 


nudicaule,  but  with  wider  mouthed  flowers  that 
are  larger,  more  prettily  shajied,  and  altogether 
more  charming.  It  is  D.  carclinale,  but  certainly 
.in  imi)roved  form  on  any  1  have  seen. 

The  Globe  Thistles  were  a  picture  of  glory, 
with  small  tortoiseshell  butterflies  in  crowds 
on  and  around  them.  Echinoiis  ruthenicus 
certainly  ought  to  be  grow-n  by  all  bee  lovers, 
for  besides  the  butterflies—is  it  Artemns  Ward 
who  says  the  proper  word  is  undoubtedly 
tlutter-liyes,  and  the  usual  version  is  a  corru  - 


indu.stry  they  certainly  curtail  the  beauty  of 
my  blossoms  very  greatly.  The  unfertilised 
fif)wer,  hf)ping  against  h(jpe,  hangs  out  its 
allurements  for  days  after  that  which  has  been 
visited  by  a  bee  is  faded  and  gone,  and  I  have 
no  desire  for  home-saved  .seeds.         M.  L.  W. 


A  W^ILD  ROSE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

A  WILD  Rose  established  itself  in  a  shrubbery 
in  view  of  my  window  and  has  been  allowed  to 
develoii  it.self  :  it  is  now-  l<l  feet 
high  and  if  feet  in  width  at  the 
niid(lle,and  is  ]iretty  at  all  seasons, 
in  winter,  when  leafless,  the  toj) 
slender  twigs  have  very  pretty 
curves  against  the  sky.  When 
in  flowTr  it  is  a  beautiful  object, 
:iiiil  blooms  after  the  Laurustinus 
IS  over,  and  later  on  is  covered 
with  fine  hips;  it  is  then  most 
apjireciated  by  a  host  of  birds, 
wlio  take  posse.s.sion  of  it.  We 
have  another  jilant  which  has 
grown  against  a  Wellingtonia ;  this 
has  not  as  strong  a  growth,  but 
the  top  twigs  arc  20  feet  high, 
and  the  oflect  of  the  Ro.se  blooms 
ai;aiiist  the  dark  Fir  is  very  good. 
These  Roses  are  not  good  subjects 
fur  photography,  but  a  neighbour 
has,  I  think,  done  all  that  is  pos- 
sible with  them.  I  .send  them  with 
this  note.  George  F.  Wilson. 
lliiilli<'rlji:tnJi\  Weiibridye  Heath. 
I  We  illustrate  the  Rose  and 
Wellingtonia.— Ens.] 


WiLU    ROSE    GROWING    OVER    A    WELLIN'l4TONI.\. 

tion  ? — hosts  of  bees,  tame,  wild,  and  of  the 
liumble  persuasion,  were  in  attendance  on  them. 
I  have  none  of  these  Thistles  in  the  Oblong,  as 
1  fancied  them  unsuitable  for  so  small  a  garden  ; 
but  I  think  one  at  least  must  be  imported,  in 
order  that  we  may  enjoy  more  butterfly  com- 
]iany  than  at  present.  As  to  bees,  we  are 
ijombarded  with  tham  as  it  is,  several  neigh- 
liours  being  a^jiarian  enthusiasts.  1  have  a 
grudge    against    them,    for   in    their   officious 


AN  ARTIST'S  NOTE- 
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P.EONY    LADY    SARAH 
WILSON. 

T.HE  illustration  acconn 
panying  these  remarks 
is  from  a  painting  by 
!Miss  Shand  of  Messr.s. 
Kel way's  beautiful  Tree 
Pieony  Lady  Sarah 
Wilson,  which  received  an  award 
of  merit  from  the  lloyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  the  last  Temple 
show.  We  have  on  page  148  written 
of  the  work  of  this  firm,  and 
the  Pieony  illustrated  is  one  of 
their  most  beautiful  productions. 
The  flower  jiossesses  delicacy  of 
texture,  a  marked  trait  in  this 
grouji,  and  its  colouring  is  as 
cxiiuisiteas  its  general  exjire-ssion, 
a  delicate  pink  shade,  deejiening 
towards  the  centre.  It  is  one  of 
these  big,  formless,  wonderful 
kinds  which  have  done  so  much  to 
IKjjiularise  this  charming  section 
of  P.-eony,  none  too  familiar  in 
English  gardens. 


SINGLE    ROSES. 

[Coiitiiiiifd  from  pane  127.) 
Lecciistkkn  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  single 
Rases.  It  is  a  seedling  of  (,'rinison  Ranililer  ;  in 
fact,  one  would  not  recognise  tlie  two  apart  by 
their  foliage.  The  large  pyramidal  clu.iiters  of 
single  pink  flowers  with  a  distinct  and  large 
Cineraria-like  wliite  eye  remain  in  beauty  for  a 
considerable  time.  Single  Roses  as  a  rule  are  far 
too  fleeting. 
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A',  hiciihi  (Glossy  Rose)  is  valuable  for  its 
propensity  of  flowering  after  the  majority  of  single 
Roses  have  ceased  to  bloom.  Its  flowers  are  large 
clear  rosy  pink,  sweet,  and  produced  in  clusters  ; 
the  buds,  however,  follow  each  other,  not  opening 
simultaneously.  The  deep  red  seed-pods  are  very 
pretty  and  the  foliage  glossy  green,  changing  as  in 
the  case  of  many  single  Roses  to  gold  and  crimson 
in  autumn. 

R.  indira. — There  are  several  exquisite  single 
Roses  in  this  group,  the  type  being  the  parent  of 
our  Cliinese  and  Tea-scented  kinds.  R.  indica  var. 
diversifolia  is  a  beautiful  carmine-coloured  Rose. 
There  appears  to  bene  reason  why  this  group  should 
not  become  a  very  extensive  one,  even  when 
hybridised  Tea  Roses  have  a  tendency  to  come 
single  often  with  the  longest  buds  imaginable. 
Three  such  kinds  are  Irish  Modesty,  Irish  Beauty, 
aurl  Irish  Glory.  The  bud  of  Irish  Beauty  is  as 
long  almost  as  "one's  finger.  A  variety,  a  seedling 
from  ITdeal,  and  named  Miss 
Willmott,  is  a  charming  cojiper- 
coloured  single  Rose. 

R.  Infia  is  an  exquisite  vivid 
j'ellow.  We  wish  raisers  woidd 
produce  a  flower  of  as  fine  a 
colour  aniouL.'  the  Teas  and 
Noisettes.  Where  have  we  sucli 
a  yellow  Rose  as  R.  luteaV 
8een  on  large  bushes  as  in  the 
Rose  dell  at  Kew  one  becomes  so 
enchanted  with  it  that  a  desire 
arises  for  Tea  Roses  of  the  same 
lirilliancy,  which  surely  could 
be  gained  liy  cross  fertilisation. 

Tlie  copper-coloured  A/is/ri/iu 
Briar  (R.  punicea)  is  perhaps  for 
colour  the  most  remarkable  single 
Rose  grown,  and  also  one  of  the 
oldest,  having  been  introduced  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  ricli 
nankeen  ami  scarlet  colouring  is 
very  telling.  It  is  best  to  gathc  r 
a  branch  and  allow  the  buds  to 
expaiul  in  water,  then  one  obtains 
its  true  beauty  for  a  longer 
period. 

/?.  nuirraiiiha  is  unsurpassed 
for  size  and  also,  one  might  sa\', 
for  beauty.  It  grows  into  a 
large  busli  if  allowed  to  do  so. 
aiul  is  so  perfectly  hardy  and 
easy  to  grow  that  ever\'oiic 
should  plant  it.  Why  not  plant 
this  beautiful  Rose  and  other 
delightful  kinds,  such  as  Pen- 
zance Briars,  among  our  wild 
Roses  with  a  view  of  improving 
the  race  of  British  wildlings  in 
the  hedges  ?  One  can  imagine 
how  charming  would  be  the 
result.  If  Lord  Penzance  could 
achieve  such  results  with  Sweet 
Briai-s,  the  common  Ro.sa  canic.-i 
is  surely  available. 

R.  Malyi  is  a  delightful  rock 
garden    Rose.       Its    flowers   are 
rich    deep    pink,    somewhat   resembling    those   of 
R.   alpina,  and   the  plant  is  of  compact   growth, 
hut  not  too  vigorous  for  such  a  position. 

A',  ochrolenca  is  much  like  R.  hispida.  The 
long  delightful  cream-coloured  buds  appear  early 
and  are  very  beautiful.  They  remind  one  of  a 
miniature  bud  of  Isabella  Sprunt  Tea  Ro.se.  The 
growth  is  very  vigorous,  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Austrian  Briars.  This  variety,  as  with  most  of 
the  single  Roses  here  enumerated,  form  grand 
pillar  plants.  This  is  much  the  best  way  of 
growing  them.  Isolate  each  specimen,  give  it 
ample  space,  allow  the  outer  brandies  to  tumble 
outwards  on  the  lawn  or  path  just  as  they  like, 
and  a  more  beautiful  shrub  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  Siiii//i  JInsk'  Roi-e  (R.  moschata)  is  not  quite 
hardy,  otheiwise  it  is  delightful.  The  flowers  are 
pale  lemon  ni  colour,  and  rather  small.  The  be:  t 
form  to  grow  is 

R.  iiiosehufa  a/ha,  or  nivea,  the  white  being 
sutluscd  with  pale  pink.  The  type  is  very  old — 
i|uite  .300  years — but  nivea  is  of  garden  origin.     It 


is  a  lovely  Rose  to  cut,  and  no  Roses  appear  more 
artistic  in  vases  than  these  beautiful  single  kinds. 
After  a  shower  the  Musk-like  fragrance  is  strong, 
but  at  other  times  it  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  O/il  Rid  JJnmnxl:  is  a  crimson  form  of  R. 
gallica,  from  which  R.  mundi  (erroneously  known 
as  York  and  Lancaster)  originated.  It  is  a  splendid 
kind,  surpassing  in  beauty  several  of  the  modern 
introductions.  So  many  single  Roses  are  now 
appearing  that  it  is  necessary  to  choose  only  those 
cpute  distinct  or  they  will  meet  with  the  fate  of 
single  Dahlias — i.e.,  almost  total  abandonment. 
Already  one  hears  complaints  of  their  fugitive 
character.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  advocate 
the  perpetual-flowering  Teas  and  Hylirid  Teas. 

Paul' -I  SiiKjle  While  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  the  trailing  kinds,  or  for  clambering  over  an 
archway.  It  blooms  later  than  the  single  white 
polyantha  grandiflora,  and  also  maintains  a  succes- 
sion  of   flowers.     The   strong  shoots  that   appear 


will  ramble  on  the  ground.  It  makes  a  first-rate 
stock  to  bud  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  upon. 
The  late  Mr.  (iirdlestone  had  great  faith  in  it  as  a 
stock.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  best  results 
follow  if  the  stocks  are  planted  in  their  pernjanent 
positions  before  budding.  We  have  had  weakly 
growers  quite  doulile  the  size  in  the  plant  to  those 
budded  on  the  briar.  The  variety  grandiflora  is  a 
charming  white  single  Rose,  and  has  been  remark- 
ably good  this  year.  If  grown  as  a  bush  the  growths 
rise  some  4  feet  or  ."i  feet,  then  bend  over  and  touch 
the  ground.  The  next  year  if  not  pruned  by  frost 
or  knife  these  long  pendulous  shoots  are  decked  all 
over  with  flowers  as  pure  as  a  Eucharis  or  a 
Gardenia.  Yet  another  grand  form  is  Thunbergi, 
coming  midway  between  tlie  type  and  grandiflora, 
and  having  a  rich  array  of  golden  anthers,  so  much 
so  that  at  a  distance  the  flower  appears  as  though  it 
was  yellow  witli  a  white  edging. 

Roi/ril   Srarlel  is  a  single  Hybrid   Perpetual   of 


V.tONY    L.iDY   S.iR.\H    WILSON. 
(Fnnii  ail  nil  painting  by  Mis.^  Sliaml.) 


when  the  earlier  growths  are  flowering  usually 
yield  a  fine  Imncli  of  l>lossoms  later. 

The  Peiizaiiie  Siveel  Briaiv  have  met  with 
wonderful  popularity,  though  not  more  than  they 
deserve.  They  are  largely  employed  to  plant 
around  paddocks  and  similar  positions  upon  large 
estates.  Their  chief  merit  lies  in  the  wide  range 
of  colours,  and,  of  course,  fragrant  foliage,  though 
scarcely  so  intense  as  that  of  R.  rubiginosa  (the 
Sweet  Briar).  Sixteen  kinds  (far  too  many)  were 
introduced,  and  these  might  well  be  cut  down  to 
six  at  most,  the  best  being  Anne  of  (ieierstein 
(crimson).  Amy  Robsart  (bright  rose),  Catherine 
Seyton  (pink).  Lady  Penzance  (soft  copper — 
splendid),  and  Lord  Penzance  (fawn  and  lemon). 

J\.  jinlyaiillin  (the  Bramble  Rose)  reminds  one  of 
a  Blackberry  flower,  but  the  fine  pyramidal  trusses 
of  white  flowers  are  so  large  and  produced  in  such 
profusion  that  it  deserves  jdanting  where  space  can 
be  afforded.  Especially  is  it  suited  for  the  wild 
garden,  back  of  rockeries,  or  where  a  large  bush  is 
wanted.     It  will  climb  and  soon  cover  a  tree,  or  it 


vivid  scarlet  colour.  It  is  more  attractive  when 
cut  ami  a  quantity  arranged  together  than  growing 
upon  the  plant.  If  used  for  bedding  it  should  be 
closely  planted. 

R.  riiijoxit  is  of  all  single  Roses  the  most  useful, 
for  not  only  have  we  large  pure  white  and  rosy 
pink  flowers,  thick  leathery  leafage,  bushes  as 
strong  as  brambles,  but  also  fine  show3'  fruit  in  the 
autumn  upon  most  of  the  kinds.  The  fruits  appear 
best  when  the  plants  are  kept  well  pruned.  If 
allowed  to  grow  7  feet  or  8  feet  high,  which  they 
will  do  easily,  the  hips  are  not  half  the  size. 
Pheasants  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds  of  these 
Roses,  hence  their  suitability  as  game  cover.  The 
single  white  and  rose-coloured  forms  are  still  the 
best,  altlujugh  many  splendid  hybrids  with  double 
flowers  are  appearing  each  season,  some  even  with 
flowers  as  fine  as  those  of  La  France. 

Hybrid  of  Rofu  eaniiiii  mr.  "  t'fia,"  illustrated 
in  TiiK  GAunEN  of  August  i,  is  not  yet  in  com- 
merce, but  when  it  is  will  be  in  much  request.  It 
ig  a  cross  between  the  dog  Rose  and  a  Tea  variety, 
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The  flowers  are  cream  colour  with  clear  yellow 
buds.     In  growth  it  resembles  the  hetlge  Rose. 

Jiota  wichuriaiia  although  last  in  our  list  is  by 
no  means  least.  It  is  of  Japanese  origin,  of  quite  a 
creeping  habit,  and  roots  along  its  branches  like  Ivy. 
It  will  make  growths  12  feet  long  in  a  season.  It 
is  diflicult  to  imagine  how  great  is  the  beauty 
of  these  trailing  shoots  falling  over  rocks,  aiul 
bespangled  with  tlie  white  flowers  whii^h  are 
li  inch  to  "2  inches  across.  It  is  a  delightful  Rose 
for  rapidly  covering  banks,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  it  crawl  on  the  ground,  for  it  is 
a  pretty  pillar  Rose.  Its  foliage  at  all  times  is 
as  shiny  and  lustrous  as  a  Camellia  leaf.  Some 
splendid  hybrids  have  resulted  from  cross  fertilisa- 
tion. Among  singles  the  most  intei'esting  is  .Jersey 
Beauty.  Its  leaves  are  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Cherokee  Rose,  and  its  flowers  also.  The  latter 
in  the  bud  are  canary  j'ellow,  but  when  expanded 
creamy  white  ;  in  fact,  it  is  like  a  cream-coloured 
Cherokee  Rose.     The  other  single  form  is 

Pink-  Boamer.—  'iiere  we  have  a  pretty  single 
flower  of  a  rich  pink,  with  a  distinct  and  clear 
white  eye.  This  kind  is  remarkable  for  its  long 
growths.  As  a  pillar  Rose  in  a  pot  nothing  can 
surpass  it  for  beauty.  Allow  llie  growths  to  tumble 
over  after  reaching  a  height  of  8  feet  and  the 
whole  when  in  bloom  is  a  delightful  picture.  Both 
of  these  kinds  may  be  grown  as  in  the  case  of  the 
type  upon  banks  or  in  the  rock  garden,  but  they 
are  really  worthy  of  a  prominent  place,  Jer.scy 
Beauty  especiallj*.  P. 
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CAMPANULA    PYRAMIDALIS. 

A    S   this  is   an   appr-opriate   time  for  sowing 
/%  seeds  to  obtain  lui'ge  plants  to  juoducc 

/   %  many  spikes  each,  I  willgixe  the  treat- 

/  \  nient  necessary  to  obtain  tho.sc  glorious 
J^  j^     masses  of  blue  so  welcome  for  the  deco- 

ration of  the  hall  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn.  Sow  the  seed  in  pans  and  place 
in  a  coki  frame.  When  large  enough,  pot  oft'  the 
seedlings  separately  into  3-inch  pots,  transfciring 
them  from  these  next  March  into  pots  a  size  or  two 
larger,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  young 
plants.  Give  them  another  shift  in  the  following 
Jane,  and  also  in  early  September,  this  time  into 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  hloom,  which  should 
be  those  called  10-inch.  A  few  general  rules  as 
regards  cultivation  iiuist  be  followed.  Never 
allow  the  plants  to  become  drawn  in  the  seedling 
stage,  always  pot  firmly,  and  use  for  soil  fibrous 
loam,  free  from  wire-worm,  mixed  with  sharp 
silver  sand  and  a  little  well-decayed  manure,  whilst 
liquid  stimulant  applied  when  the  flower  spikes 
are  developing  will  be  helpful.  Never  over-water, 
as  this  Bellflower  suffers  more  than  the  majority  of 
plants  from  a  too  wet  soil,  the  leaves  either  turning 
brown  or  quickly  falling.  Firm  support  will  be 
necessary  for  the  strong  dower  stems,  and  Hazel 
sticks  are  better  than  anything  else  for  this  purpose. 
Purchase  seed  procured  from  a  good  strain.  The 
seedlings  will  vary  somewhat,  but  when  from  the 
best  varieties  the  flowers  will  be  of  good  colour. 
There  is  also  a  dift'erence  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  some  being  more  compact  than  others,  and 
to  one  form  has  been  given  the  name  of  compacta. 

As  AN  Outdoor  Plant. 

It  is  usually  as  a  pot  plant  that  this  fine  autunui 
flower  is  seen,  grown  in  the  greenhouse  at  just  the 
tinie  of  year  that  greenhouse  plants  arc  least 
wanted,  except  for  use  as  decoration  in  the  dwell- 
ing-house. Indeed,  it  is  so  constantly  used  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  that  people  often  forget  that  it  is 
f|uite  hard3'  in  our  southern  counties  and  other 
mild  districts.  It  is  one  of  the  many  plants  that 
will  thrive  if  sown  on  a  dry  wall,  that  is  to  say, 
a  wall  where  the  stones  are  laid  without  mortar, 
t.)  form  the  face  of  a  bank.  .Sometimes  a  sowing 
will  fail ;  but  grown  in  this  way  it  is  .so  fine  a  thing 
that  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  putting  in  a  few 
seeds  every  year.  It  is  in  both  white  and  pale 
purple  colourings. 


THE  EVERLASTING  PEAS. 

These  beautiful  flowers,  bold  and  handsome  in 
form  and  colour,  are  rather  overshadowed  we  think 
by  their  relatives  the  Sweet  Peas.  The  Everlasting 
Peas  are,  however,  good  perennials,  strong  in 
growiih  and  flowering  over  a  long  season,  the  pure 
white  and  rose  colours  welcome  in  many  ways 
when  gathered.  The  plants  are  happiest  in  a 
rather  heavy  soil,  and  must  be  left  undisturbed. 
Over  wall,  bank,  trellis,  arch,  and  hedge  the  Ever- 
lasting Pea  will  send  its  flower-laden  growths,  the 
red  kinds  being  stronger  even  than  the  white  forms. 
Though  few  perennials  are  more  lieautiful  than 
this,  it  is  strangely  neglected.  The  white  variety 
should  be  raiser'  by  root  division  in  the  spring  or 
by  cuttings  at  the  same  season. 


TUFTED    PANSIES. 

Seasonable  Notes. 

The  present  summer  season  has  seen  the  tufted 
Pansies  under  varying  aspects,  and  in  each  instance 
the  flowers  have  proved  their  value  in  the  hardy 
flower  garden.  The  plants  came  into  blossom 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  throughout  May  and 
June  were  very  fine.  With  the  hot  weather  of 
.luly  the  display  became  less  interesting.  When 
we  were  experiencing  something  over  SO"  in  the 
shade  the  blossoms  gradually  became  smaller,  until 
at  length  they  shrivelled  before  they  were  half 
developed.  Even  then  the  freedom  of  the  plant 
was  more  noticeable  than  many  other  things  in  the 
Uower  border,  and  their  coloiu'  effect  was  remark- 
ably good.  The  recent  spell  of  wet  weather  has 
(juite  transformed  the  appearance  of  the  beds  and 
borders,  and  the  plants  are  daily  regaining  vigour 
aiul  develoijing  blossoms  of  splendid  quality  and 
clear  colour.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  beauty 
of  theit  display  should  not  be  continued  through 
August  and  September,  and,  should  the  weather 
remain  open,  well  into  the  month  of  October. 

The  wet  and  boisterous  weather  of  late  has 
again  demonstr.ated  the  v;ilue  of  the  tufted  Pansies 
for  bedding,  while  many  other  taller  and  more 
imposing  subjects  have  been  blown  about,  rendering 
the  beds  and  borders  almost  an  eyesore.  The  tufted 
Pansies  h.ave  been  particularly  bright. 

The  type  of  plant  which  has  come  through  the 
present  season  best  is  that  which  has  a  low  habit 
of  growth.  Plants  such  as  Ardwell  (iem,  Duchess 
of  l''ife,  and  other  mendjers  of  the  same  family  ; 
Masterpiece,  a  beautiful  rayless  white  ;  Etfie,  a 
new  porcelain  blue;  Robin,  a  pretty  little  blush 
flower  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  pale  3'ellow  rayless 
tlowcr ;  and  several  of  Dr.  Stuart"s  gems,  the 
more  noticeable  among  them  being  Florizel, 
blush-lilac  ;  King  of  the  Blue.'^,  the  incomparable 
deep  rayless  blue,  of  medium  size  ;  and  the  charming 
little  sweet-scented  white  Violetta.  ,  These  are  just 
a  sample  of  those  possessing  a  desirable  habit  of 
growth,  which  rarely  fail  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
displa\'  of  blossom  if  accorded  the  attention  which 
is  usually  given  to  these  plants.  Spent  blossoms 
and  seed-pods  must  persistently  be  removed  if  the 
display  is  to  continue  for  another  period  of  six  to 
eight  weeks. 

Just  now  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  growers  is  the  question  of  perpetuating  the 
stock.  Foy  most  purposes,  and  where  an  earlv 
summer  displa}'  is  desired,  autumn  planting  is  the 
system  of  planting  to  adopt.  Autumn  planting 
may  be  carried  out  with  every  prospect  of  success 
in  any  position  or  situation,  but  a  very  low  and 
damp  one.  To  have  a  batch  of  young  plants  ready 
for  placing  out  in  their  flowering  (juarters  by  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  October  no  time  must  be 
lost  in  getting  the  cuttings  inserted.  The  better 
plan  is  to  cut  back  a  few  plants  whu^h  in  moist  and 
genial  weather  (juickly  respond  with  numerous 
growths  of  the  kind  needed.  B\'  keeping  the  soil 
between  the  plants  aerated  by  an  occasional  hoeing, 
quick  growth  is  encouraged  and  healthy  stock 
produced.  Cuttings  about  2A  inches  in  length  are 
quite  long  enough,  and  these  should  be  dibbled  in 
a  cutting  betl  made  up  in  a  cool  quarter  of  the 
garden  at  this  early  period.  (.!old  frames  are  abso- 
lutely   unnecessary,     and     at     this     season    oidy 


encourage  attacks  of  aphis  and  red  spider.  It  is 
well  to  raise  the  propagating  bed  a  few  inches 
above  tlie  level  of  the  garden,  as  by  these  means 
superfluous  water  is  carried  ofl' when  the  weather  is 
very  wet.  A  few  inches  of  compost  made  up  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  coarse  sand  or  road  grit,  well 
mixed  and  passed  through  a  sieve,  should  be  evenly 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  an  hour  or 
two  before  inserting  the  cuttings  should  be 
thoroughly  watered.  Under  ordinary  climatic 
conditions,  the  cuttings  should  be  nicely  rooted  in 
a  month  or  so.  Confine  the  selection  of  varieties 
to  Pansies  of  true  tufted  or  procumbent  growth  for 
the  best  efl'ect.  D.  B.  Cr.-lne. 

Hiijhijale,  N. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

THRIP  ON   PEAS. 

IN  a  dry  season  this  is  a  very  troublesome 
pest.  Where  Green  Peas  are  in  demand  as 
long  as  possible  it  is  most  desirable  to  use 
every  effort  to  keep  the  growth  clean  from 
the  very  first.  This  enemy  attacks  the 
plants  in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  is  often 
uinuiticed,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  close  young 
tops,  secreted  between  the  tender  leaves.  These 
being  so  young  and  full  of  sap,  it  thrives  amazingly, 
and  frei|uently  by  the  time  it  is  observed  the 
growth  IS  maimed.  In  our  garden  Peas  are  much 
appreciated,  so  that  I  make  a  point  of  continuing 
the  su])ply  as  long  as  possible.  For  years  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  keep  down  this  insect,  but 
this  year  I  resolved  to  try  Abol  Insecticide.  When 
the  first  signs  of  it  were  appaient  I  had  the 
lops  syringed  with  this  at  the  clo.se  of  the  day, 
repeating  it  about  every  three  da3's  for  a  fortnight, 
and  by  so  doing  I  have  now  a  promising  crop  for 
late  use.  This  insecticide  is  not  expensive,  and 
may  be  used  freel^',  and  the  firm  sends  out  a  cheap 
syringe  which  sprays  it  with  no  loss.  We  use  it 
in  a  u-arm  state,  as  by  so  doing  it  is  far  more 
effectual,  an<l  soft  water  is  much  better  to  mix  it 
with  than  hard.  .T.  Crook. 


W^ORKERS    AMONGST    THE 
FLOWERS. 

Me.  William  Kelway. 

[t  scL'm.s  almost  siiiierfluous  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  a  "worker  aiiuuigst  the  flowers  ' 
whose  name  i.s  wiitten  large  in  gardens 
throughout  the  British  Isles.  He  is  more 
tlum  a  mere  grower  of  acres  of  Delphiniuni.s, 
(Jiadioli,  Phloxes,  Sweet  Peas,  and  uuiiiy  other 
ti(.)weis  we  treasure  for  tlieir  effect  and  jier- 
fume,  but  a  successful  hybridist,  one  of  that 
great  band  of  men  who  through  a  long  life 
liave  endowed  the  garden  with  much  of  its 
present  beauty.  Horticulture  is  an  industry, 
if  we  may  use  so  harsh  a  word  for  so  sweet  a 
calling,  that  is  ever  restless,  changing  its  coat 
as  the  years  pass,  or  bringing  in  its  train 
fresh  things  to  admire  and  beautify  the  garden 
and  landscape. 

In  Pteony  time,  when  the  acres  at  Langport 
in  Somersetshire  are  coloured  with  the  big 
buxom  leafy  bushes  in  full  blossom,  we  spent 
a  t'e\y  hours  with  the  head  of  the  present  firm. 
It  was  a  revelation.  There  were  acres  of 
Pteonies,  long  lines  redolent  with  iierfutne,  and 
dyed  with  that  rich  variety  of  colours  which 
have  made  this  noble  tiower  of  greater  value  to 
us  than  was  thought  po8sil]|e  ^^•hell  the  old 
crim.son  and  blush  kinds  tumUed  over  the 
liaths  in  the  gardens  of  our  forefathers.  It  is 
scarcely  correct  to  single  out  the  Pwony  as  one 
of  the  great  treasitres  of  Mr.  Kelway,  as  in 
other  branches  eiiual  success  has  been  attained ; 
but  we  mention  this  as  an  example  of  his 
patient  work  in  hybridisation  and  selection. 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Kelway's 
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enthusiasm  was  kindled  in  the  great  June 
flower — and  how  strange  was  its  origin  !  It 
arose  from  Mr.  Kelway  seeing  the  lads  and 
maidens  of  the  country-side  bedecked  with  the 
fine  old  Pieonia  otticinalis  at  a  village  wake, 
and  he  determined  at  once  to  procure  as  many 
species  as  possible  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  raise  up  a  new  and  glorious  race.  The 
results  are  syiread  over  those  liroad  acres  near 
the  quaint  Somersetshire  town,  and  not  alone 
here,  but  in  the  gardens  of  the  world. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  rich  ])icture 
spread  out  over  the  brown  earth  on  that 
summer  day — here  splashes  of  red,  there  purest 
white,  and  sloping  away  into  a  valley  were 
lines  of  colour,  a  valley  of  i)erfume  and  varied 
hues.  Amongst  those  of  the  moutan  class, 
which  Mr.  Kelway  has  made  his  owii  as  much 
as  the  herbaceous  or  later  section,  were  bushes 
of  the  latest  and  most  splendid  novelties — 
Lord  Roberts,  General  Baden- Powell,  General 
French,  Mark  Twain,  Major-Genoral  Macdonald, 
Lady  Sarah  Wilson,  Her  ilajesty,  ^Ir.  Brock, 
and  t'ajjtain  Lambton,  and  we  think  the  heroes 
whose  names  are  rejiresented  here  would  not 
<iuarrel  that  things  so  beautiful  were  thus 
christened.  Of  the  double  herbaceous  Pieonies 
we  were  much  impressed  with  the  value  of 
colour  and  effect  given  by  varieties  called  Lady 
Curzon,  Hon.  Mrs.  Portman,  Edith  Lyttleton, 
Miss  Shand,  Lady  Bomilly,  Eline  Christina 
Kelway,  Red  Ensign,  Empress  of  Russia, 
General  Buller,  and  Lord  Cromer  ;  whilst  of 
the  more  fleeting  single  flowers,  Taddea, 
Hestercombe,  Victoria,  Countess  of  ^^'arwick, 
and  Empire  possessed  distinct  and  beautiful 
colouring  and  graceful  form. 

Before,  however,  directing  his  attention  to 
the  Pieony,  the  Pyrethrum  was  being  moulded 
into  the  form  in  which^it  now;  presents  itself 


Delphinium, 
recorded   of 


MK.    WILLIAM    KELWAY. 


in  English  gardens — a  gay,  free-growing,  free- 
flowering  plant,  distinct  in  its  colour  and  form, 
and  making  big  masses  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years.  As  we  wish  every  article,  especially 
when  written  of  such  a  diligent  and  successful 
"  worker  amongst  the  flowers"  as  Mr.  Kelway, 
to  possess  some  practical  interest,  we  give  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  finer  double  and  single 
varieties  as  a  guide  to  those  who  know  not 
the  great  wealth  of  colour  stored  up  in  the 
Pyrethrums  raised  by  crossing  types  likely  to 
|iroduce  a  beautiful  jii-ogeny.  Of  the  double 
kinds,  Lady  KiJdare,  Lord  Rosebery,  Primrose, 
Wilson  Barrett,  Alfred,  Carl  Vogt,  Duchess  of 
Teck,  Empress  Queen,  ilelton,  Pericles, 
Marceau,  Leonard  Kelway,  and  Meteor  are  the 
most  important :  and  of  the  single  kinds,  James 
Kelway,  Apollon,  Princess  ^larie.  Princess  of 
Wale.s,  Dorothy  Kelwav,  Golconda,  and  Agnes 
Mary. 

Every  gardener  and  amateur  gardener  knows 
that  the  Delphinium,  the  tall,  stately  jierennial 
of  July  and  succeeding  months,  when  the 
lateral  growths  are  encouraged,  has  been  so 
popularised  by  Mr.  Kelway  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  raise  anything  surpassing  or 
distinct  from  the  nol)le  race  that  makes  big 
groups  of  colour  in  the  summer  months.  The 
present  day  Larkspurs  are  a  revelation  of  what 
keen  discernment  and  selection  can  accomplish, 
but  such  exquisite  varieties  as  Queen  of  Huish, 
certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
show  that  there  is  no  perfection  and  no 
standing  still  in  hybridisation  of  our  day.  We 
imagine  fondly  a  certain  flower  reyiresents  the 
virtues  of  its  race,  and  behold  another  rises  up 
more  perfect  than  its  predecessor. 

What  has  been  written  of  the  Pa!ony,  the 
and  the  Pyrethrum  may  be 
the  Gladiolus,  which  is  at  this 
time  a  brilliant  group  of  colour 
at  many  an  exhibition,  flowers 
culled  from  the  acres  devoted  to  it 
at  Langport.  There  we  saw  the 
plants  in  almost  every  stage  of 
develojiment,  from  one  year  old 
to  four  years  and  in  various 
soils.  We  believe  the  late  Mr. 
James  Kelway  in  particular 
devoted  his  attention  to  the 
Gladiolus,  and  writing  of  that 
veteran  florist  we  write  of  one  of 
Britain's  great  hybridists  and  cul- 
tivators. Our  readers  may  re- 
member that  he  passed  away 
last  year  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  but  his  memory  lives  in  the 
noble  flowers  we  see  around  us 
to-day.  It  was  the  late  ilr.  Kcl- 
way's  desire  to  raise  up  a  hardy 
race,  combined  with  flowers  of 
l)old  form'  and  of  varied  colours, 
and  this  group  is  appropriately 
known  as  "Kelwayi." 

It  is  impossible  to  more  than 
touch  the  fringe  of  a  great  subject 
in  dealing  with  the  things  that 
have  made  the  name  of  Kelway 
honoured.  We  might  devote  a 
distinct  article  to  the  Chinese 
Primulas,  the  herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  many  other  jilants  ; 
but  we  must  close  with  this 
hapyiy  thought,  that  the  younger 
generation,  the  two  sons  of 
Mr.  William  Kelway — Mr.  James 
and  Mr.  Leonard—  are  not  per- 
mitting tlic  great  work  brought 
to  such  perfection  by  their  grand- 
father, and  continued  by  their 
father,  to  languish  for  want  of 
enterprise  and   a  desire  to  raise 


new  and  distinct  plants  for  the  gardens  of  the 
world,  and  we  wish  them  the  same  great 
success  that  has  marked  the  firm  of  Kelway  in 
the  past. 


THE    FRUIT  GARDEN. 


STRAWBERRY   CULTURE 
FOR    PRIVATE    USE. 

STRAWBERRIES  form  one  of  our  most 
vaUiable  fruits,  and  can  fortunately  he 
grown,  with  more  or  less  success,  in 
ordinary  gai'den  soils  without  much 
trouble.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
have  its  fruit  of  high  quality,  liberal  and 
painstaking  treatment  must  be  aflbrded.  In  tliese 
necessarily  brief  notes  I  will  endeavour  to  touch 
upon  the  most  important  points  essential  to 
successful  culture. 

Although  the  Strawberry  thrives  in  quite  ordi- 
nary soils,  it  succeeds  best  in  a  moderately  heavy, 
deep,  well-drained  loam,  and  in  preparing  this  for 
planting  it  .should  be  bastard  trenched  early 
enough  before  the  planting  season  to  become  fairly' 
firm,  and,  according  to  its  requirements,  have  a 
more  or  less  heavy  dressing  of  short  farmyard 
manure  incorporated  in  the  top  spit.  Here  Straw- 
berries usually  succeed  late  crops  of  Peas  or 
Celery,  and  the  ground  is  invariably  trenched  as 
soon  as  freed  of  these  crops  and  left  fallow  until 
the  plants  are  fit  for  planting. 

In  preparing  young  plants,  those  produced  by 
runners  from  the  preceding  year's  plantation  are 
preferred  owing  to  being  earlier  and  more  vigorous 
than  are  those  on  older  plants.  Once  the  plantlefcs 
commence  to  emit  roots  they  should  he  layered  in 
.S-inch  pots  tilled  with  good  loamy  soil,  lightened 
with  sifted  manure  from  spent  mushroom  lieds  or 
something  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  plants  may 
be  secured  to  the  soil  bj-  small  pegs,  and  the  only 
further  attention  required  until  they  are  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  severed  from  their  parents 
consists  in  watering  and  removing  their  runners  ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  simple  wants 
necessitate  close  attention,  as  neglect  of  watering 
during  dry  weather  is  attended  with  nuich  injury. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  rooted  they  must  he 
taken  from  their  parents  and  l)e  placed  in  a  shaded 
position  for  a  few  days  until  recovered  from  the 
check  thus  occasioned  before  being  planted. 
Plants  treated  as  recommended  are  generally  tit 
for  planting  by  the  end  of  July,  and  the  operation 
is  best  carried  out  in  showery  weather,  or  at  least 
the  soil  should  be  in  a  moist  state,  even  if  it  neces- 
sitates watering,  and  it  is  important  that  the  falls 
of  soil  containing  the  roots  of  the  plants  shouhl  be 
in  a  moist  condition.  These  should  be  firmly 
embedded  in  tlie  soil,  and  sufficiently  deep  for  their 
surface  to  be  lightly  covered.  Either  very  deep 
or  very  shallow  planting  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable mischief,  and  success  cannot  follow 
careless  practices  of  this  description.  In  good, 
rich  soil,  robust  growing  varieties  —  such,  for 
example,  as  Royal  Sovereign,  President,  and 
Monarch — may  l)e  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  '2  feet  asunder  in  tlie  rows,  while  those 
posisessing  more  compact  ludiits,  of  which  Latest  of 
All,  Leader,  and  Lo.xford  Hall  Seedling  are  types, 
nuiy  be  placed  in  rows  2i  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
18  inches,  from  each  other  in  their  rows.  In  light 
soils  closer  planting  is  practicable,  and  on  strong 
land  also  it  can  be  successfully  practised,  provided 
every  other  plant  is  removed  as  soon  as  the  first 
crop  is  gathered.  Perfect  colour  and  flavour 
are,  however,  not  obtainable  without  free 
exposure  to  sun  and  air.  We  make  new  planta- 
tions annually,  and  at  no  time  leave  them  to  bear 
more  than  two  crops.  The  first  year's  fruit  is 
earlier,  and  usually  larger,  but  not  nearly  so 
plentiful  as  are  those  of  the  second  year's  crop. 

Forced  plants  are  invaluable  for  planting  in  open 
quarters  after  they  have  been  carefully  hardened, 
and  they  attbrd  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  the  year 
following.  Some  varieties,  notably  Vi<'omle.s.se  H. 
de   Thury    and    La    Grosse    Sucree,    if    properly 
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attended  to,  furnish  iiseful  crops 
during  the  tir.st  autumn  after  they 
are  planted.  We  have  also  grown 
for  autumn  exhibitions,  &c.,  line 
dishes  of  fruit  of  tliese  vai-ielics 
planted  in  pits,  as  suceessional  croi)S 
to  early  Potatoes  and  Beans.  Tlie 
fruit  must  be  thinned  and  supported 
if  required  of  very  large  size  and 
in  great  perfection  for  special  pur- 
poses, and  this  should  'be  attendcil 
to  as  soon  as  the  most  forward 
berries  are  set.  Inhere  need  be  no 
hesitation  about  this,  as  the  earliest 
blossom  to  expand  iipon  the  scapes 
produces  the  finest  fruit.  Of  course, 
thinning  in  this  manner  cannot  be 
done  without  shortening  the  season 
of  any  variety  so  treated. 

No  kind  of  manure  is  more  suit- 
able than  that  from  th-3  farmyard, 
either  when  dug  in  the  soil  or 
used  as  a  top-dressing.  It  is 
entirely,  together  with  liquid  drain- 
ings  from  the  stables,  depended 
upon  by  us.  The  latter  is  an  excel- 
lent and  safe  stimulant  when  used 
with  discretion.  We  apply  it  in 
the  form  of  thorough  soakings,  if 
the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  condition,  on 
several  occasions,  from  the  time 
growth  commences  until  the  fruit  is 
set,  and  again  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  Its  use  must  be  withheld 
for  obvious  reasons  during  the  period 
that  the  fruit  is  swelling  and  ripen- 
ing. These  manures  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  all  growers,  but  bone- 
meal  and  other  suitable  compounds 
are  good  substitutes,  and  in  dry  soils 
nitrate  of  soda,  used  after  the  flower 
spikes  appear,  answers  well,  and  assists  in  keeping 
the  soil  moist.  This  is  very  quick  in  action,  and 
should  be  employed  in  a  powdered  state  and  in 
moderation,  for  liberal  dressings  promote  excessive 
leaf  growth. 

I  have  given  a  great  many  kinds  a  trial,  including 
those  recently  distributed,  and  have  found  the 
following  varieties  do  well  and  suit  our  purpose 
best  :  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Royal  Sove- 
reign, President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Lucas,  (iunton 
Park,  Veitch's  Perfection,  British  Queen,  Loxford 
Hall  Seedling,  and  Latest  of  All.  To  these  should 
be  added  the  best  of  the  improved  alpines, 
including  St.  .Toseph,  which  are  desirable  for 
autumn  use.  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  is  the  best 
of  the  above  for  preserving.  Thos.  Coombek. 

DEFOLIATING    STEAWBERRIES. 

Whether  this  is  desirable  or  not  is  a  question 
wliich  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy. 
Moderate  removal  of  the  old  green  leaves  is,  I 
think,  on  the  whole  best  for  the  plants,  as  the 
crowns  are  left  more  exposed  to  the  life-giving 
sunlight,  and  the  new  stools  get  pushed  on  and 
ripened  for  the  next  season's  growth.  One  must 
not,  however,  forget  tliat  a  healthy  leaf  contains 
many  hundreds  of  mouths  and  stomachs  by  which 
the  carbon  dioxide  is  taken  from  the  air  to  keep 
the  plant  strong  and  healthy,  so  that  to  cut  away 
healthy  leaves  to  a  great  extent  undoubtedly 
weakens  the  plants.  Now  is  the  time  to  cut  away 
all  dead  leaves,  runners,  and  dark  black  leaves 
which  have  become  useless  l)y  old  ago,  while  a 
mulchin"  of  a  good  suitable  manure  containing 
nitrogen,  potash,  and  soluble  phosphates  will  be 
found  of  great  benefit  to  the  crop  of  next  season. 
Holyimod,  Coiiiifi/  Domii.         W.m.teu  Smyth. 

AUTUMN  8TRAWBK1MUES. 
Those  who  do  not  like  the  large  fruits  which  are 
obt.iined  from  good  culture  in  June  and  July  will 
probably  be  partial  to  the  smaller  and  richer 
alpine  varieties  which  do  so  well  in  n\ost  soils  if 
orown  specially  for  autumn  supplies.  Whilst  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Hudson  at  (iumiersbury  House  early 
in    July    I   saw   some    splendid   bieadths    of   the 
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alpine  varieties  being  prepared  for  their  autunui 
crop,  and  not  only  alpine,  but  such  kinds  as 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  will  give  a  good  late  crop 
if  the  plants  are  denuded  of  their  flower  trusses. 
Young  plants  are  here  referred  to.  There  are 
other  means  of  getting  fruits  in  September  and 
early  October  from  another  section  of  autumn 
fruiters,  and  these  are  termed  perpetual  fruiters, 
viz.,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Antoine  de  Padona.  The 
last-named  promises  to  be  a  very  useful  addition  to 
this  class,  and,  though  full  early  to  note  its  free 
fruiting  qualities,  as  it  nia}'  not  be  a  success  in  all 
soils,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  with  us  it  promises 
well  after  a  trial,  and  the  fruits  are  larger  than  the 
St.  Joseph.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  who  wishes 
to  make  a  trial  of  the  two  kinds  named  will  regret 
growing  the  St.  Joseph.  This,  though  it  does  not 
attain  the  size  of  St.  Antoine,  is  a  delicious  fruit, 
remarkably  prolific,  and  when  quantities  of  fruit 
are  needed  for  late  supplies  St.  Joseph  is  most 
valuable.  The  value  of  this  variety  is  that  the 
runners,  which  are  made  freely  from  June  to 
August  or  later,  continue  the  crop,  for  these  when 
rooted  flower  and  fruit  freely  well  into  the  autumn. 
Early  ruiniers  taken  off  in  June  will  give  good 
fruit  early  in  September,  and  even  when  layered 
or  rooted,  attached  to  the  parent  plant,  they  fruit 
very  quickl3'.  Doubtless  the  best  mode  of  culture, 
if  labour  is  at  all  scarce,  is  to  place  the  parent 
plant  in  well  enriched  soil  at  first  and  merely 
peg  down  the  new  runners  as  they  are  made.  Of 
course,  grown  thus  the  bed  soon  becomes  crowded, 
liut  the  Clop  from  a  small  s]:)ace  is  considerable. 
Others  peg  the  runners  into  small  pots,  and  either 
plant  out  or  fiuit  in  the  pot.  Last  autumn  I  .saw 
a  very  useful  batch  of  plants  treated  thus  for 
September  fruiting.  They  were  standing  in  cold 
frames  and  a  mass  of  flower  earlj'  in  August,  and 
would  give  nice  fruit  three  weeks  or  a  month  later. 
I  believe  tlie  St.  Joseph  cannot  be  termed  a  true 
alpine  variety,  for  though  one  of  its  parents  was 
an  alpine,  the  other  is  an  ordinary  variety,  and 
this  occurs  with  the  St.  Antoine  also.  In  this 
case,  the  one  was  Royal  Sovei-eign  and  the  otiier  a 
summer  fruiter,  and  the  fi'uits  are  larger  even  than 
the  St.  Joseph.  Another  variety,  also  termed  a 
perpetual,  is  Louis  (iaulthier.  Tins  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct, light  coloured  fruit,  .and  of  splendid  flavour. 


but  with  me  this  is  more  inclined 
to  fruit  at  the  usual  season  than  in 
the  autumn,  but  I  believe  Mr. 
Hudson  fruits  this  freely  in  Sep- 
tember, and  iloublless  relies  on  tlie 
early  summer  growth  for  this  wort. 
I  liave  noted  tliat  tlie  ordinary  kinds 
will  produce  autiiinn  fruit  when 
grown  for  the  purpose.  The  m  ell- 
known  methodsof  jjlantingout  early 
forced  plants  for  an  autumn  supplj' 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  (iiown 
thus  and  given  a  good  season,  a  fail- 
crop  can  tie  oljtuiiied,  but  this  will 
now  be  less  needed  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  autumn  -  fruiting 
varieties. 

Tlicre  can  lie  no  question  wliat- 
ever  that  the  liest  plan  to  get 
alpines  in  quantity  is  to  sow  seeti 
every  spring:  belter  plants  are  thus 
obtained  than  from  runners.  In  the 
distinct  alpine  varieties  there  are 
some  beautiful  fruits,  some  of  the 
best  flavoured  Strawberries  under 
cultivation.  Their  size  is  the  only 
drawback.  The  culture  is  simple  : 
sow  the  seed  in  pans  or  boxes  in 
heat,  then  prick  olf  the  seedlings, 
grow  them  in  frames,  and  finally 
plant  out  in  rich  soil  rather  closely 
together.  The  (Junnersbury  alpine 
— %  long,  red  variety — is  specially 
good,  and  after  the  first  season's 
fruit  is  gathered,  if  the  first  flower 
spikes  are  leiiioved,  the  old  plants 
quickly  form  runners,  and  these 
latter,  planted  out,  give  splendid 
crops  in  the  late  autumn. 

(i.  WvTHES, 


BEAUTY  IN  HARDY  FRUIT  TREES. 
Pear  Trees  as  a  PoRrn. 
It  is  a  somewhat  strange  and  unaccountable  fact 
that  so  few  of  our  hardy  fruit  trees  are  made  use 
of  in  beautifying  the  near  surroundings  of  our 
homes,  for  some  of  them  when  in  flower  are  equal 
to  numbers  of  other  ornamental  shrubs  that  are  of 
value  for  the  flowers  thej-  produce  alone.  They 
have  also  an  additional  value  in  blossoming  at  such 
au  early  period  of  the  year  as  they  do,  viz.,  the 
j  months  of  ilarch  and  Ajjril ;  again,  they  are 
invariably  covered  over  witli  flowers,  a  statement 
i  that  can  be  truthfully  applied  to  but  very  few  of 
our  merely  ornamental  Pyrus  and  Prunus. 
1  What  more  beautiful  shade-giving  subject  could 
1  be  wished  foi-  over  one's  doorway  than  the  Pear  tree 
in  flower  depicted  in  our  illustration  ?  Surely  at  the 
period  when  Pear  blossom  is  at  its  best  there  are 
few,  if  any,  flowering  climbers  that  could  produce 
such  a  wealth  of  blossom,  and  even  when  this  has 
faded  all  interest  is  by  no  means  lost  in  our 
subject,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  with  the 
class  of  shrubs  above  referred  to.  Indeed,  for  the 
majority  of  persons  it  would,  I  think,  be  safe  m 
say  that  a  fruit  tree  has  a  greater  attraction  after 
its  flowering  season  than  before.  Not  even  when 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered  does  our  subject  lose 
its  claim  upon  us  as  a  decorative  plant,  tor  there 
are  few  more  lovely  tinted  trees  in  the  garden 
than  the  mciubers  of  the  genus  Pu'us,  and 
more  especially  the  ditVcrent  varieties  ut  (Icfsert 
Pears.  The  siiltability  of  our  hardy  fruit  trei's  for 
decorative  planting  is  not  eonlined  to  their 
adaptation  tor  covering  porches,  but  they  may. 
often  with  very  great  advantage,  be  made  use  of 
in  many  other  portions  of  the  garden. 

It  isnot  an  unfamiliar  siglu  m  iMiglisli  cottage 
garden.-i  to  meet  witli  a  venerable  old  I'car  tree 
planted  against  a  wall  of  the  eotl.ige  lloweiing 
profusely  and  fruiting  alnindantly  year  after  year, 
and  to  my  mind  no  more  beauliful  and,  at  the 
same  time",  useful  wall  covering  could  be  found. 

As  single  specimens  on  the  lawn  busli-sliaped 
Cherry  trees  are  particularly  suitable.  They 
invariably  produce  a  profusion  of  bloom,  and  it  is 
of  the  prettiest.  In  this  rase  there  would, 
however,  be  the  disadvantage  ot   having  to  protect 
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the  trees  by  netting  when  in  fruit,  but  this, 
doubtless,  would  not  be  deemed  of  great  import- 
ance. For  })lanting  in  ditlerent  positions  in  tlie 
shrubbery  standard  or  half-standard  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  are  but  seldom  used,  yet,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  they  are  equally  as  decorative  as 
many,  and  more  so  than  some,  of  our  ornamental 
shrubs  when  in  flower,  and,  as  is  very  apparent, 
far  more  \iseful  wlien  in  fruit.  T.   W.   F. 


NOTES     FROM     KEW. 


H];KU.\rEous  GkoU-M>. 
TiiAiHYMENE  ('(KKi'LE,*. — This  is  an  umbelliferous 
annual  fiom  Australia,  and  is  now  in  full  Hower  in 
the  herbaceous  ground.  The  tiny  blue  Bowers  are 
closely  arrangetl  together  in  Hat  heads,  and  at  hrst 
sight  somewhat  remind  one  of  Scabiosa.  The 
corymbs  are  well  exposed  to  view  by  the  stout 
tloH'er-stalks  upon  which  they  ai'e  borne.  This 
plant  is  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring 
upon  a  soutli  l>order,  the  seedlings  eventually  being 
thinned  out  to  a  suitable  distance  apart. 

Lythrum  virgatum. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Loosestrifes,  and  valuable  foi"  planting  in 
the  herbaceous  Ijorder,  the  back  of  the  rock  garden, 
or  by  the  side  of  a  stream  in  the  wild  garden.  lis 
small  rosy  purple  flowers  are  produced  abundantly 
on  ever}'  branchlet,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  mo.'st 
graceful  appearance.  It  now  forms  a  particularly 
bright  feature  on  the  herbaceous  border. 

Nesiea  salicifolia  is  a  plant  ot  slender,  spreading 
growth  from  Tropical  America.  It  has  opposite, 
decussate  lanceolate  leaves,  whose  surfaces  aie 
smooth.     The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  ycllon 


colour,  are  borne  upon  very   short   stalks  in    the 
a.xils  of  the  leave.s. 

Mesembr^'anthemum  pomeridianum. — This  is  a 
charming  little  plant  from  South  Africa.  It  is  of 
quite  dwarf  habit,  and  produces  beautiful  pale 
yellow  flowers  at  least  li  inch  across  that  are 
conspicuously  borne  upon  stout  footstalks. 

Mentzelia  Lindleyi,  perhaps  more  generally 
known  as  Bartonia  aurea,  is  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  a  hard\'  annual,  and  may  easily  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  spring. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  striking  appearance,  having 
tiright  3-ellow  petals,  numerous  slender  stamens, 
and  an  orange-coloured  centre.  The  plant  is  of 
rather  straggling  growth,  with  alternate,  linear- 
lanceolate,  sessile  leaves,  whose  margins  are  deei)l_v 
lobed. 

Loasa  vulcanica,  a  plant  of  New  lirenada,  having 
rough  leafy  stems  about  IS  inches  high,  liears  most 
beautiful  flowers.  Tliese  have  while,  boat-shaped 
petals,  but  their  chief  beaut_y  is  centred  in  the 
lovely  yellow  and  red  discs  that  ai-e  to  be  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  flowers,  covering  the  bases  of  the 
stamens. 

Loasa  lateritia  is  a  Chilian  climber  reach- 
ing from  o  feet  to  6  feet  high.  The  petals  of  the 
flowers  are  also  boat-shaped,  l)ut  of  an  orange-red 
colour.  The  stamens  are  placed  along  the  centre 
of  each  of  the  petals,  and  ajiparently  as  the  anthers 
mature  the  former  rise  to  tlie  centre  of  the  flower. 
The  discs  are  here  not  so  highly  coloured  as  in 
L.  vulcanica. 

Rook   (i!akuen. 

Gcntiaoa  asclejjiadea  is  one  of  the  best  late 
summer-flowering  tientians  that  we  have.  Its 
flowers  are  of  an  intense  blue  and  are  very  freely 
produced.       The     plant    grows'  to    a     height     of 


2  feet,  and  thrives  exceedingly  well  in  a  shady 
position.  The  best  method  of  propagation 
is  bj'  seed  ;  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  transplant 
successfully. 

Anemone  japonica  var.  Lady  Gilmour  is  a 
remarkable  variety  of  the  well-known  Japanese 
Anemone.  The  leaves  have,  a  most  peculiar 
appearance,  the  edges  being  curiously  curled, 
reminding  one  not  a  little  of  a  Parsley  leaf. 

Allium  carinatum,  an  European  species,  is  an 
exceedingly  bright  little  plant.  It  bears  light 
pink  flowers,  that  are  abundantly  produced  on 
long,  stitt'  stalks,  and  are  especiall}'  welcome  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  bulk  of  outdoor 
flowers  are  on  the  wane.  It  may  be  easily  raised 
from  seed. 

■Shortia  galacifolia.  — This  charming  introduction 
from  North  C'arolina  is  thri%'ing  remarkably  well 
in  a  sunny  nook  of  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  It 
delights  in  plenty  of  water,  and  is  occasionally  top- 
dressed  with  the  curious  compost  of  decayed  Pine- 
needles.  The  leaves  are  at  present  beautifully 
tinted  a  deep  bronzy  red. 


WATER      GARDEN      AT      KINGS 

WESTON,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

OuE  illustration  of  the  water  garden  in  the 
charming  pleasure  grounds  of  Mr.  li,  Napier 
Miles,  shows  a  delightful  spot  for  the 
Nymphieas,  about  which  we  have  written 
many  notes  recently.  In  this  quiet  retreat  the 
plants  are  more  under  control  than  in  the  open, 
and  the  flowers  seem  to  gain  in  intensity  oi 
colourin,';  from  this  association  of  creeper-clad 
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wall.  Here  is  a  restful  fragrant  spot  with 
well-planted  mixed  borders,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  that  peace  and  charm  which  we  look  for  in 
the  English  garden. 


THE    FERN    GARDEN. 


ADIANTUMS. 

VARIETIES  with  tinted  fronds.  Almost 
all  the  Adiantunis  may  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully when  well  exposed  to  the  sun, 
but  it  is  those  with  the  bright  coloured 
tints  in  their  young  fronds  which 
seem  more  particularly  adapted  to  this 
treatment,  and  they  not  only  grow  freely,  but  the 
rosy  red  tints  are  much  brighter ;  in  fact,  when 
grown  under  shade  this  pretty  colouring  is  almost 
lost.  There  are  several  in  which  the  colour  is 
almost  as  bright  as  in  the  best  red  Dractenas. 
A.  Veitchi  may  be  given  as  one  of  the  best.  I  have 
never  known  this  to  be  raised  from  spores,  conse- 
quently it  is  never  very  plentiful,  though  once  a 
good  healthy  plant  is  obtained  it  may  be  increased 
by  divisions,  and  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 
A.  macrophyllum  bipiniiatuin  is  another  whicli,  as 
far  as  I  know,  has  always  proved  abortive,  and  may 
also  be  divided.  A.  macropliyllum  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  highly  coloured,  and  this  comes 
freely  from  spores,  as  does  also  the  striped 
variety.  A.  rubellum,  A.  tinctum,  A.  tenerum, 
A.  cy'closorum,  and  A.  rhodophyllum  all  have 
decidedly  red  tinted  fronds,  and  A.  decorum, 
A.  Collisi,  and  even  A.  tenerum  var.  Farleyense 
have  a  soft  ros3'  tint. 

I  tliink,  in  addition  to  exposure,  the  compost 
they  are  potted  in  makes  some  difference.  Those 
grown  in  peat  never  seem  to  develop  such  bright 
tints  as  those  grown  in  a  good  loamy  soil.  Peat  is 
not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  yet  even  now  it 
is  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  necessary  or  even 
good  for  Fern  culture.  A  compost  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  leaf-mould,  stable  manure  that  has  been  well 
dried  and  cleared  from  worms,  &c.,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sharp  sand  will  suit  all  the  varieties 
referred  to  above.  Those  that  have  to  be  increased 
by  divisions  should  be  dealt  with  while  they  are  in 
active  growth  and  before  the  pots  get  too  full  of 
roots.  When  divided  frequently,  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  they  start  away  without  losing  their 
fronds,  but  wlien  old  stunted  plants  are  broken  up 
it  takes  a  long  lime  to  re-establish  them.  Wliere  a 
large  stock  is  required  old  plants  ai'c  usefid,  they 
may  have  all  the  fronds  cut  off  and  the  numerous 
crowns  divided  up  singly,  cutting  off  all  tlie  roots. 
They  may  then  be  put  in  Sphagnum  and  sand  and 
treated  as  young  seedlings.  A.  Farleyense  is  par- 
tieularl)'  amenable  to  this  treatment,  and  when 
plants  of  this  variety  first  start  into  growlli  tliey 
have  much  the  appeirauco  of  seedlings.  It  takes 
some  time  tn  establish  fair-sized  plants,  tliough 
when  grown  on  from  these  single  crowns  they  make 
much  finer  fronds  than  those  that  iiave  a  number  of 
crowns  and  are  crowded  with  fronds. 

A.   Hemslkv. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not   reiponnible  for  the  opinions 
Kxpresmd  hy  their  correHpondentJi. ) 


RIVERSIDE    GARDENING. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— In  answer  to  "  C.  C.  B.'s"  query  with 
respect  to  planting  a  riverside  garden,  I  have 
been  four  years  on  the  banks  of  Father  Thames, 
and  was  living  on  the  Berkshire  side,  just  under 
Cliveden,  when  that  memorable  flood  of  November, 
1804,  enabled  us  to  go  everywhere  over  our  ground 
in  punts  ;  the  water  was  up  to  the  stages  in  the 
houses,  and  we  went  from  one  house  to  another  in 
a  boat ;  the  water  was  also  over  the  supply  cistern 
to  our  range  of  houses.  We  had  a  fairly  large 
collection  of  hardy  plants,  and  we  did   not  lose 


more  than  two  varieties.  I  think  if  my  memory 
serves  me  well  that  the  following  February  saw 
another  flood,  and  it  then  froze  and  was  snowed 
upon  and  remained  covered  with  ice  six  weeks 
afterwards  ;  that  was  when  we  experienced  'Mi''' 
and  38""  of  frost.  It  is  possible  that  the  water- 
loving  plants  might  be  washed  away  in  the  event 
of  another  flood,  especially  if  one's  garden  was 
suljjected  to  a  rush  of  water,  and  again  the  cold 
flood  water  might  kill  the  Nymphasas.     P.  B.  A. 

TWO    LITTLE-KNOWN    LILIES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  letter  of  "  K.  L.  I)."  on  page  ;i2  under 
the    heading    of    "Two    little-known    Lilies"    is 
interesting  to  one  who  spends  the  summer  months 
where,   perhaps,  .")00   Lilium    philadelphicum    (the 
Red  Wood  Lily)  could  easily  be  counted  along  the 
roadsides  and  in  newl}'-cleared  rich  meadows  in  a 
morning's  drive  in  July.     "  K.  L.  D."  speaks  of  their 
doubtful  hardiness,   but  L.   philadelphicum  grows 
and    blooms   freely   in   the   State    of    Connecticut 
(lat.     42°),     where     the     thermometer 
frequently     ranges      10°     below     zero 
in     winter     and     the     climate    is    ex- 
tremelj'     variable.        The     bulbs     are 
to   be    found    an    inch    or   two    below 
the     surface     with     nothing    but     Die 
grass     roots     as     protection     in     some 
places  and    the   addition  of   the   fallen 
herbage  in  others.     We  have,  I   think, 
wliat  Wallace  calls  var.  wansharaicuni, 
which    lias    larger   flowers    and    mucli 
richer  colouring  than  the  other  species. 
I  have  .several  times  dug  thorn  up   on 
roadsides    while   in    full    bloom    (.July) 
with  a  sod  ,S  inches  square  and  3  inches       ^ 
thick  (which  will  contain  the  bulb  and 
all   the    roots    and    sometimes    several 
otf'sets),  replanted  them  in  a  protected 
corner    until    the    autumn,    and    then 
removed    the     dormant     bull  is     where  _.     ' 

needed.  I  have  just  recently  lifted 
a  few  dozen  which  I  intend  taking  F- 
home,  and  should  "  K.  L.  I>."  care  for 
an}'  and  send  me  his  address  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  send  him  a  lew  when 
they  are  read}'  to  lift  about  October. 
Lilium  Grayi  we  do  not  see  in  the 
Northern  States,  but  canadense  grows 
wild  and  luxuriantly  in  our  wet 
meadows,  and  likes  best  a  sandy  peat 
soil,  where  its  I'oots  can  be  moisL.  and 
the  flower-stalks,  rising  3  feet  or  4  feet 
aliove  the  grass  and  herliage,  can  get 
the  full  sun.  Flovd  Ferris. 

JJroJirri/te,  AV/c  York'. 

OENOTHERA  MARGINATA. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — While  one  would  not  like  to 
discourage  anyone  from  growing  tliis 
queen  of  Evening  Primrose,  it  is 
perliaps  as  well  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is 
not  so  easily  cultivated  everywhere.  In  many 
gardens  it  fails  to  live  longer  than  one  year  or  so. 
This  seems  due  to  some  hidden  defect  in  the  soil. 
It  is  not,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  due  to  climatic 
influences,  since  this  Evening  Primrose  fails 
in  places  in  various  districts,  tliough  it  does  (piite 
well  in  others  in  the  same  locality.  Of  one 
tiling  I  am  certain,  and  this  is  that  it  cannot  be 
due  to  want  of  skill  that  <K.  mar-ginata  is  lost  in 
some  gardens.  It  fails  in  places  where  the  highest 
technical  skill  is  at  hand,  and  grows  in  other 
gardens  where  the  merest  tyroes  in  gardening 
attempt  its  cultivation.  It  seems  also  to  have  its 
likes  and  dislikes  in  the  way  of  position,  as  here  it 
has  emigrated  from  a  bed  on  one  side  of  a  narrow 
gravel  path,  and  seems  happy  in  its  new  quarters 
— a  rockery  on  the  other  side.  I  think  the  less  it 
is  disturbed  at  the  roots  the  better,  and  that  it  is 
worthy  of  all  the  space  it  will  occupy  even  when  it 
covers  a  square  yard  or  more.  Its  fine  flowers 
and  fragrance  make  it  one  of  our  most  prized 
garden  flowers.  S.   Arnott. 

Carxelhorii,  In/  Dumfriet,  X.H. 


A    REMARKABLE    LILIUM    AURATUM. 

Letter  from  New  Zealand. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  am  forwarding  a  photograph  of  Lilium 
auratum  grown  in  the  open  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dunham,  North  PJast  Valley,  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand.  The  photograph,  which  was  taken  where 
the  flower  grew,  shows  rather  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  head,  as,  owing  to  tlie  action  of  the 
winds,  the  stem  became  split  and  a  piece  con- 
taining 140  blooms  was  detached  and  broke  oft'. 
The  part  shown  contained  '202  flowers,  so  that  the 
head  in  its  perfect  form  consisted  of  342  blooms, 
and  presented  a  very  fine  appearance.  The  bulb, 
which  had  been  in  the  ground  for  three  years  and 
was  planted  at  a  depth  of  9  inches,  on  being  lifted 
was  found  to  be  in  perfect  order,  and  measured 
4^  inches  in  diameter.  The  stem  from  the  crown 
to  within  1  inch  of  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
thick  mass  of  roots,  and  at  its  widest  part — near 
where  the  flowers  were  borne — measured  fi  inches 
in  width.     Mr.   Dunham  is  hopeful  of  raising  as 
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LILIU.M    AUKATU.M.     WITH    2)2    FLOWtRS. 

fine  a  plant  during  the  coming  season.  This 
countiy  seems  well  adajited  to  L.  auratum.  spikes 
containing  from  sixty  to  om,^  hundred  blotuiis  heing 
not  uncommon,  but  the  specimen  referred  to  above 
is  certainly  the  finest  I  have  seen. 

.ToiiN  R.  Glover,  Member  of  Committee, 

Dunedin  Horticultural  Societj'. 

[Of  the  Lilies  commonly  in  cultivation  L.  auratum 
appears  to  be  the  one  most  liable  to  the  freak  of 
Nature  known  as  fasciation,  wherein  two  or  more 
flowering  stems  are  joined  together,  with  the 
result  of  an  immense  and  much  crowded  head  of 
bloom.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  plant 
described  by  Mr.  tdover ;  but  in  any  case  the 
example  is  an  unusuall}'  fine  one,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  illustration. — Eds.] 

LONICERA  HILDEBRANDTI. 
[To   THE   Editor  or   "The  Gardk.n."] 
Sir, — I  have  again  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
the  climate  of  the   Isle  of  Wight  for  a  very  fine 
flower,  and  it  has  so  seldom  made  its  appearance  in 
this  countrv  that  it  deserves  to  be  noted.     I  refer 
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to  a  blossom  of  Loiiieera  Hildebrandti,  which  I 
forward  herewith.  Tlie  phmt  was  given  to  nie  ai 
Kew  a  few  years  ago  and  I  liave  done  my  best  with 
it.  It  is  a  very  sliy  bloomer  indeed,  and  its  charms 
are  only  cautiously  displayed.  I  learn  from  a 
kind  letter  which  I  liave  jiad  from  Mr.  Watson 
that  Lonicera  Hildebrandti  was  first  flowered  at 
Glasnevin  in  1898.  at  Kew  in  189!l,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  in  Edinburgh.  All  these  performances  must 
have  been  under  glass,  but  Mr.  Watson  tells  me 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  hardy  in  my  garden,  as  he 
knows  of  a  plant  which  has  stood  several  years  in 
the  open  in  south  Cornwall.  If  it  should  really  be 
so  I  have  got  hold  of  an  acquisition  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight  whose  value  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  It 
is  a  magnificent  Honeysuckle,  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  of  a  size  which  puts  all  other  Honey- 
suckles completely  into  the  shade.  The  large 
leaves  also  befit  it  well,  and  are  of  a  fresh  green 
colour. 

I  have  lieen  fortunate  about  it,  and  that  I  trace 
entirely  to  my  surroundings  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
I  have  iiad  it  for  three  or  four,  perhaps  four  or  five, 
years,  anil  it  has  always  been  kept  in  the  greenhou.se, 
but  last  spring  it  had  grown  into  size,  and  as  it  is 
difficult  for  me  togive  it  sufficient  room  under  glass 
I  determined  to  plant  it  out  in  the  open  border, 
little  thinking  that  the  plant  would  so  soon  show 
its  acquiescence  in  the  move,  and  reward  me  for 
trying  it. 

Some  few  days  ago  I  was  much  pleased  with  an 
apparition  of  several  buds,  and  I  now  send  \'ou  the 
large  j'ellow  blossoms,  which  must  have  been  very 
bright  a  short  time  ago,  and  are  only  less  so  now 
because  they  have  been  following  me  all  over  the 
country  and  came  into  my  hands  quite  recenth'.  I 
may  as  well  saj'  that  Lonicera  Hildeln-andti  was 
planted  against  a  wall  with  a  full  western  exposure  ; 
it  is  the  only  wall  whicli  I  have  that  is  available  for 
the  purpose  at  all.  Several  tine  Magnolias  have  at 
one  time  and  another  come  to  grief  here.  What  was 
esteemed  to  be  the  largest  Fremontia  californica  in 
the  country  perished  in  the  same  way  ;  it  siniplj-  died 
of  sunstroke,  and  nothing  could  .save  it  at  all.  My 
idea  was  that  Lonicera  Hildebrandti  might  perhaps 
revel  in  a  state  of  things  which  has  not  been  always 
acceptable,  and  this  is  just  what  has  turned  out  to 
be  the  case,  though  for  fear  of  injury  to  it,  and  on 
account  of  my  former  experience,  I  put  a  Bamboo 
screen  at  some  little  distance  from  it  in  front.  I 
have  almost  come  to  think  that  this  is  unnecessary, 
and  I  .shall  have  to  see  how  it  goes  on,  and  consult 
for  its  wishes  as  best  I  can  do  so. 

S/i/toii  liec/or;/.  H.   Ewb.^nk. 

[The  tube  of  the  bloom  of  this  great  Honeysuckle 
is  4  inches  in  length,  and  the  spread  of  the  open  end 
must  have  been  (juite  2  inches.  The  bright  green 
shining  leaves  are  solid  and  leathery,  and  are 
4  inches  long  by  "2  inches  broad. — Eds.] 
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DISEASED    PEACHES 

NECTARINES. 
[To  THE  Editok  of  "The  Gakde.v."J 

Sir, — In  replj-  to  your  note  on  the  above,  page  133, 
I  see  I  omitted  to  state  that  only  a  part  of  the 
tree  of  \^'alburton  Admirable  Peach  was  attacked  ; 
on  the  other  part  the  leaves  are  good.  On 
showing  some  leaves  to  a  friend,  and  describing 
to  him  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  he  tells 
me  that  lightning  is  the  cause  of  it,  which  I 
think  is  quite  possible.  As  I  first  noticed,  the 
leaves  had  the  appearance  of  Iteing  burnt  three  days 
after  the  heavy  storm  we  had  on  July  27.  Three 
parts  of  the  tree  of  Walburton  Admirable  Peach 
and  the  whole  of  the  tree  of  Pine  Apple  Nectarine 
suffered.  Lord  Napier  was  also  damaged,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  two.  Royal  George 
Peach,  which  is  a  standard  tree  and  above  the 
two  Nectarines,  the  wall  being  a  high  one,  is  not 
touched  in  any  waj'.  The  trees  are  tied  to  wires. 
I  had  several  times  dusted  the  trees  with  flowers 
of  sulphur,  as  I  found  there  was  a  little  milde"'  on 
them.  The  only  insecticide  that  I  have  used  on  the 
trees  has  been  cjuassia  chips  and  soft  soap,  which  I 
have  used  for  several  years  on  all  fruit  trees  and 
found  (piite  safe.  The  trees  have  had  nothing  but 
plear  pond   water.      The  trees   did  not  droop,    nor 


did  any  leaves  fall  before  I  watered  them.  All 
the  trees  have  been  watered  alike,  and  are  doing 
well  except  the  three  named.  Reader. 


CLEMATISES  DYING  OFF. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gardex."] 
Sir, — I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  experience,  that 
hybrid  Clematises  require  a  shady  position.  About 
twelve  years  ago  I  planted,  not  without  misgiving, 
three  C.  Jackmani  and  a  C.  .Tackmani  alba  on  a 
north  wall.  'J'hciir  roots  were  in  heavy  soil, 
wherein  Solomon's  Seal  flourished  strongly.  When 
I  left  the  house,  after  ten  years"  residence,  the 
plants  were  finer  and  better  than  ever,  and  had 
invariably  flowered  profusely  every  year.  Where 
I  am  now  I  have  but  little  north  aspect,  and  have 
consequently  (as  I  think)  lost  quite  a  number  of 
Clematises.  1  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the 
fact  that  where  I  can  get  anything  near  a  north 
aspect  now  I  find  tlie  plants  are  less  liable  to  go  off'. 
Where,  however,  the  lower  part  of  the  plants  can 
be  shaded  by  shrubs  or  plants  in  front  of  them  I 
find  they  do  well.  Evidently  strong  direct  sun- 
shine on  the  roots  and  bases  of  the  stems  are  pre- 
judicial in  some  way.  T.  J.  W. 
Woodnide  Pai-I:,  X. 


PACKING      FLOAVERS. 

We  \v"ish  to  be  of  use  to  our  readers  in  naming 
garden  plants  (other  than  florist's  varieties),  but 
we  ask  those  who  desire  to  send  them  so  to  pack 
them  that  they  may  reach  us  in  reasonably  good 
condition.  More  than  half  the  flowers  that  come 
are  packed  with  cotton  wadding,  the  very  worst 
material  that  can  be  used.  The  l)est  way  is  to  wet 
some  Moss,  and  wring  it  out  in  the  hand,  and 
either  tie  it  on  to  or  lay  it  loosely  but  firmly 
among  the  stalks,  and  to  envelop  the  whole  in 
some  large  fresh  leaf,  like  Cabbage,  Rhubarb, 
Spinach,  Lettuce,  Dock,  or  even  Ivy.  If  the  box 
is  larger  than  the  space  the  specimens  actually 
occup3',  it  is  well  to  fold  the  green  leaf  over  the 
flowers,  and  to  fill  the  rest  of  the  space  with 
crumpled  paper  of  anj'  kind,  wood  or  paper 
shavings,  or  any  such  material,  in  order  to  keep 
the  flowers  quite  firm,  and  not  allow  any  movement 
whatever.  It  is  much  better  to  pack  very  tight, 
only  short  of  crushing,  than  to  leave  any  space 
which  would  allow  them  to  move.  It  should  be 
remembereil  that  a  postal  journey  is  a  train  journey, 
and  that  the  unceasing  vibration  means  a  constant 
grinding  of  any  surfaces  which  may  be  in  contact 
with  each  other.  Onh'  tight  packing  prevents 
injury  from  this  cause.  In  all  such  packing 
exclusion  of  air  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  ; 
therefore  tins  are  ,the  best  kind  of  receptacle. 
There  is  generally  a  Cabbage  leaf  in  the  kitchen, 
and  there  is  often  only  too  much  Ivy  on  the  house. 


OUTRAGES    ON    THE 
PICTURESQUE. 

In  this  season  of  pla\time  a  vast  mass  of  excellent 
indignation  is  apt  to  run  to  waste.  I  want,  if  3'ou 
will  allow  me,  to  divert  it  into  a  fruitful  channel. 
During  August  and  September  a  multitude  of 
people  are  seeking  in  travel  that  purest  and  best  of 
pleasures — the  delight  of  the  quiet  eye.  Excep- 
tionally fortunate  are  those  who  do  not  encounter 
in  the  midst  of  the  things  that  soothe  much  that 
they  have  reason  to  resent. 

In  the  peaceful  S\A^iss  valley  some  monstrous 
piece  of  trade  pufter\'  suddenlj'  glares  at  the  wan- 
derer :  on  a  mounlain-sitle  the  name  of  some  up-to- 
date  hotel  stands  out  in  letters  large  enough  to 
dwarf  the  landscape  :  or  in  an  old  town  the  finest 
architectural  details  are  plastered  over  with  catch- 
penny symbols.  The  varieties  of  the  provocations 
are  infinite,  and  they  offend  just  in  proportion  to 
the  charm  of  the  scene  which  they  deface.  I'hose, 
perliaps,  have  most  cause  to  lament  who  take  up 
their  abode  in  some  gracious  plaice  and  see  in  the 
first  encroachments  of  the  defacer  a  foretaste  of  the 
ruin  which  a  few  years  will  bring. 

I  have  never  hcai'd  anyone  excuse  these  outrages, 
'i'licy  arc   .a   stock    subject    of   execration   at  tahfr 


d'hdtes.  But  there  protest  ends.  Those  who 
maledict  the  advertising  cocoamaker  meekly  drink 
his  cocoa,  and  resign  themselves  in  despair  to  the 
miseries  of  our  lop-sided  civilisation. 

May  I  through  your  columns  address  the.se 
sufferers  scattered  over  countless  inns  and  hotels, 
cottages  and  villas'?  Their  fate  is  in  their  own 
hands.  If  individually  they  render  it  clear,  by 
talk  and  coiuluct.  that  they  abominate  these  things 
a  beginning  will  have  been  made.  Let  them  frankly 
tell  their  landlords  and  their  hosts  what  they  think 
of  the  surroundings  in  this  important  particular  of 
freedom  from  eyesores  or  servitude  to  the  pitiless 
advertiser.  They  will  touch  the  sensitive  point. 
It  will  dawn  at  last  upon  people  who  live  by  the 
tourist  traffic  that  their  craft  is  in  danger  at  the 
hands  of  the  vendors  of  soap  and  pills.  Compari- 
sons in  such  a  case  will  be  "odorous."  If  the 
traveller  finds  that  place  A  at  which  he  is  staving 
is  more  infested  than  B  which  he  has  just  left,  let 
him  by  all  means  sound  the  praise  of  B.  In  each 
instance  no  immediate  good  will  be  done  beyond 
tlie  relief  to  the  feelings  and  conscience,  but  the 
cumulative  effect  of  reiterated  expression  of 
opinion  must  be  substantial.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
in  many  picturesque  districts  the  local  authorities 
have  already  been  moved  to  appropriate  action. 
Richardson  Evans,  Hon.  Secretary,  National 
Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public 
Advertising. 

1,  Crimp  ]'irii\   Wlmhledon  Cmnmoii,  Aiuiii^t  i). 

—  Timev. 
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HOKTICILTURAL     SOCIErV. 

This  society  lias  now  become  iiuite  an  imjiortiuit  Ijoily, 
having  a  meniljersliip  of  nearly  400.  It  is  in  cimnectioii 
with  allotments  that  the  best  and  most  important  woik  of 
the  society  is  seen,  and  the  exhibits  put  before  the  judges 
at  the  annual  show  bore  ample  testimony  that  tlie  t'lciund 
is  well  cultivated.  The  number  of  entries  (upwards  of  UOO) 
is  a  guarantee  that  most  classes  were  well  rejiresented. 
The  show  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  .T.  Wallis,  River- 
dale,  and  no  more  suitable  place  could  well  be  fciinid  for 
such  a  gathering  as  met  theie  on  the  16th  and  ITlh.  The 
eei-emony  of  opening  the  show  was  performed  by  JHss 
Wallis,  supported  by  her  brother,  Mr.  John  Wallis.  The 
piesident  (Mr.  H.  .7.  Jones)  gave  some  particulars  of  the 
working  of  the  society,  which  was  started  niiieieen  years 
ago.  At  the  present  time  there  are  3S5  members,  and  prizes 
to  the  value  of  tSa  offered.  The  attendance  this  year 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  occasion,  and  it  is  liopel 
as  a  result  the  membership  will  be  still  further  increased. 
The  allotments  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  society, 
and  no  member  is  allowed  to  devote  his  ground  to  com- 
mercial purposes  or  to  work  on  It  on  Sunday  after  10  a.m. 

In  the  competitive  classes  vegetables'  were  the  mo>t 
interesting.  .\ll  classes  for  Potatoes  were  well  contested. 
Onions  were  exceptionally  fine,  both  autumn  and  spring 
sown,  Ailsa  Craig  and  Roushani  Park  Hero  being  the  best  in 
the  latter.  It  was  a  surprise  to  see  clases  for  Eschallots 
and  Oarlic  so  well  represented.  Beetroot,  both  hnig  and 
Turnip-shaped,  were  well  shown,  and  we  have  rarely  seen 
better  examples  of  the  latter.  It  was  rather  too  ea'rly  for 
best  samples  of  the  long,  though  some  very  fair  ones  were 
among  the  numerous  exhibits.  Beetroot  is  evidently  much 
in  faMiur  with  the  allotment  holders.  Vegetable  Jlariows  : 
■riKse  were  well  shown,  the  three  taking  first  prize  fiu- 
"eight,  though  quite  young,  being  from  301b.  to  401b.  each. 
Rliubaib:  Though  late  for  this  we  have  rarely  seen  better 
than  the  first  prize  bundle.  Peas:  The  recent  rains  came 
ti  )o  late  to  revive  these,  and  though  there  were  some  fairly 
good  dishes  they  were  hardly  up  to  exhibition  standard. 
Beans  :  These  are  grown  extensively  in  the  allotments,  but 
have  failed  to  set  well.  Some  fair  samples  were  seen,  but 
most  were  uneven  in  size  and  shape,  especially  in  the 
runners.  The  collections  of  vegetables  were  exceptionally 
good,  and  both  cottagers  and  open  classes  were  well  con- 
tested. Salads :  Some  tempting  baskets  were  exliiliited 
containing  a  good  variety  of  things  in  season. 

In  the  liiiscelianeous  classes,  Mr.  C.  T.  Green  showed  some 
good  specimens  of  Kohl-Rabi,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  staged  a 
tine  collection  of  vegetables.  The  Onions  (Ailsa  Craig)  were 
very  large ;  Parsnips  would  measure  nearly  a  yard  from 
crown  to  point;  Celery,  red  and  white,  very  fine  for  the  time 
of  year  ;  Leeks,  Vegetable  JIarrows  (three  kinils).  Tomatoes 
(Rycroft  Yellow),  scune  of  the  finest  fruits  of  any  yellow  we 
have  seen  ;  and  H.  J.  Jones's  Cropper  appears  one  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  Chemin  tyjie.  The  collection  also 
included  good  Beetroots,  Carrots,  Peas.  Beans,  A'c. 

In  the  tent  devoted  to  plants  and  cut  flowers,  Fuchsias 
were  a  feature.  Many  of  the  specimens  shown  must  have 
been  treasured  up  for  years,  and  were  uniiuestionably 
amateurs'  productions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  zonal  and 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniuins,  the  latter  appearing  to  be  general 
favourites.  Tuberous  Begonias  were  well  represented  by 
more  modern  varieties.  The  class  for  p'erns  found  no  com- 
petitors. Two  groups  were  staged  in  the  open  class,  and 
two  in  the  cottagers'  class.  In  cut  flowers.  Sweet  Peas  were 
iiiiu-h  in  evidence,  and  considering  the  weather  were  of  gtiod 
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quality.  Dahlias  were  not  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard, 
and  Asters  were  only  of  medium  quality.  Mr.  li.  Mallar 
had  a  nice  collection  of  herbaceous  flowers  and  also  some 
floral  arrangements,  a  lyre  conijiosed  of  pure  white  floweis 
and  H  wreath  of  purple  Asters  being  very  meritorious. 
Messrs.  Laiug  and  Sr>ns  contrihuted  a  group  comprising 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  with  ripe  fruit,  Chiysanthemuins, 
and  Ivies,  making  an  attractive  exhibit.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 
flUed  one  end  of  the  tent,  the  centre  of  his  arrangement 
consisting  of  a  group  of  Oannas,  sunouiided  with  Bamlioos, 
Crotons,  and  Ferns.  Zonal  Pelur^nniuiiis  and  Sweet  Peas 
were  also  conspicuous,  and  the  wlmk- was  surrounded  with 
a  setting  of  suitable  foliage.  The  decisions  of  the  judges 
(Messrs.  C.  Boatvvright,  F.  Fox,  A.  Helmsley,  and  fJ.  D. 
Judge)  seem  to  have  given  general  satisfaction,  and  the 
secretary  (Mr  A.  Pratt)  is  to  he  congratulated  on  the 
unqualified  success  of  the  exhibition. 

THE  ENGLISH  ARBOUICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 
Anntai.  Oathkktng  in  ^Ianohester. 
The  meuiliers  and  friends  of  the  English  Arboricultural 
Society,  the  headquarters  of  whose  annual  e.\cursion  this 
year  have  been  made  in  Manchester,  commenced  their  pro- 
gramme a  few  days  ago  by  visiting  the  nurseries  of  Wessrp. 
W.  Clibran  and  Sons,  of  Altrinchani  and  Buwdou.  A  large 
company  left  Oxford  Street  Station  at  iJ.a  a.m.,  and,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  R.  Brown  (Messrs.  (Jlibran's 
manager),  they  went  over  the  nurseries,  through  Hale  Green, 
Hale  Farm,  and  Cemetery  Nurseries.  The  weather  was 
delightful,  and  the  places  visited  were  seen  under  the  very 
best  conditions.  After  viewing  Bowdon  old  <'liurcli,  the 
joviruey  was  continued  to  Dunham  Wocids,  tluown  t>\n;u  for 
tlie  occasion  hy  the  Countess  of  Stamford  and  Warrington. 
Here  the  foresters  spent  an  instructive  hour  or  two,  after 
which  the  society  returned  to  .Manchester  from  Brouklands 
Station. 

Tne  annual  dinner  of  the  society  was  held  in  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Aytoun  Street.  The  chair  was  occupied  liy  Major 
Bdadon,  of  Hudderstlcld.  Amongst  those  pn-seut  were  the 
Lord  Mayor  ni  Manchester  (Mr.  Thoin.is  r.nu'^s).  the  ex- 
president  of  the  society  (Mr.  John  Graham,  ol  Ourham),  Mr. 
John  Davidson  (secretary),  Mr.  Bernard  I'oward  (South 
Shields),  Mr.  Alderman  Clough  (ex-mayor  of  liattshead). 
Professor  Fislier  (Coopers  Hill),  Principal  J.  Smith  Hill 
(Aspatria),  Mr.  W.  L.  Sykes  (Manchester  Microscopical 
Society),  and  Mr.  J.  II.  Brown  (Altrinchani).  A  telegram  was 
read  from  Professor  Sumerviile,  of  Cambridge,  regretting  his 
inability  to  l)e  present,  and  thanking  the  society  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  him  in  electing  him  president. 

ilr.  \V.  Fell,  in  proposing  "The  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Manchester  and  Municipal  Institutions,  "  remarked 
that  as  arboriculturists  they  were  pleased  to  know  that 
Manchester  was  well  eipiipped  with  parks,  and  had  led  the 
way  in  Eu',dand  in  this  matter.  The  Corporation  had  GO  acres 
of  nurseries,  whicli  were  amongst  the  best  kept  in  the 
kiUiidtmi  with  the  finest  possible  stock. 

Mr.  G.  Marshall  (Godalming)  proposed  "Proprietors  of 
estates  we  have  visited  and  are  invited  to  visit,"  and  warned 
the  members  of  the  society  against  unjust  criticism  of  estates 
over  which  they  went.  Let  them  do  what  they  could  tuhelp 
projjrietors,  to  appreciate  everything  they  saw,  and  be  chary 
in  giving  vent  to  criticism  where  they  really  were  not 
aciiuainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Gray  (i'ork)  proposed  "Forestry  Educa- 
tion." He  contended  that  if  young  men  would  adequately 
support  and  extend  the  beautiful  woodland  domains  whicli 
they  now  and  then  looked  up(»n  ;  if  they  would  become 
worthy  successors  of  those  who  in  days  gone  by  had  planted 
and  arranged  those  noble  woods,  they  must  study  in  many 
ways  the  suitability  of  carrying  on  such  an  important  work. 
He  was  glad  that  the  scientific  side  of  foi-estry  was  being  put 
before  young  men  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  these 
important  positions. 

Professor  Fisher,  replying  to  the  toast,  said  that  the 
importation  of  timber  to  this  country  reached  something 
like  £2(1.011(1,000  a-year.  He  did  not  think  that  the  technical 
institutes  could  lc:uh  fniistry,  although  ihey  might  prepare 
the  way.  Technic;il  in-l  i  ikUoh  could  give  an  elementary 
training  in  entt.iinoli.-v ,  liutany,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
soil.  When  a  man  was  turmalied  with  those  he  could  begin 
to  learn  forestry.  The  best  way  to  learn- was  in  the  open 
air.    Principal  Smith  Hill  also  replied. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

August  13,  lOOO,  will  long  be  remembered  hy  the  members 
of  the  Cardilf  Gardeners  Association  as  another  red  letter 
day  in  the  history  of  their  society,  for  on  that  date  a 
delightful  and  instructive  excursion  was  made  to  the  Royal 
(Jardens,  Kew.  The  programme  tor  the  day  was  a  visit  to 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House,  and  Gunnersl)ury 
Park  Gardens  (the  residences  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild). 
The  paity,  numbering  fifty,  left  Cardiff  at  5.50  a.m.,  and 
reaehed  Kew  at  12.30  p.m.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Councillor  Geihold  (vice-president),  and  supported  by 
Messrs.  F.  Hybart,  V.P.,  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  H.  R. 
Farmer  (chairman  of  the  association),  John  Julian  (hon. 
sec),  Thomas  Malpass  (hon.  treasurer),  and  othei's.  Mr. 
Hybart  proposed  "Success  to  the  Cardiff  Gardeners' 
Association,"  to  which  Mr.  John  Julian  responded  ; 
Mr.  Farmer  proposed  "The  Visitors,"  Mr.  Shrivell,  F.L.S., 
and  Mr.  Holmes  responded;  Mr.  Malpass  proposed  "The 
Chairman,"  Mr.  Gerhold  responded  in  his  usual  humorous 
style  ;  Mr.  Graham  proposed  "The  Hon.  Sec,"  and  remarked 
about  the  great  strides  the  society  was  making.  Mr.  John 
Julian  suitably  responded,  and  i-egretted  that  time  was  so 
short  for  speechmaking,  but  would  like  to  state  that  the 
membership  twelve  months  ago  was  105,  to-day  it  had 
reached  150. 

At  two  o'clock  a  move  was  made  towards  the  Royal  Gardens, 
where  a  most  interesting  coui)le  of  hours  were  spent.  The 
great  centre  of  attraction  was  the  Lily  house,  containing  the 
Victoria  Regia  and  the  double  Cocoanut  Palm.  About  4.;{0 
the  members  proceeded  to  Gunnersbury  House  and  Park 


Gardens,  where,  in  the  absence  of  Messrs.  J.  Hudson  and 
J.  Reynolds,  they  were  met  by  their  representatives,  who 
conducted  the  party  into  the  mansion,  wheie,  by  the  kind 
desire  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  tea  was  in  readiness, 
which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  after  the  long  afternoon  walk. 
Mr.  Farmer,  chairman,  afterwards  moved  a  very  liearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  thanking  him 
for  his  great  generosity  and  kindness  to  the  membeis. 
Mr.  Hudson's  charge  was  visited  first,  where  eveiytbing 
was  thoroughly  well  done.  Mr.  Reynolds' charge  was  next 
visited.  This  is  a  larger  place  and  an  older  residence  cjf  this 
family.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  Giapes,  some  of  which 
are  in  readiness  for  the  Paris  Exhil>ition,  were  of  gi'eat  excel- 
lence. Thousands  of  Peaches  and  Figs,  too,  were  noticeable 
inside  and  out  of  doors  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Melons  were 
looking  well,  and  Pines  cnme  in  for  their  share  of  attention. 
A  batch  of  Carnations  (Mrs.  Leopold)  were  well  worth  going 
many  miles  to  see.  There  are  two  very  fine  old  specimens 
of  Dicksonia  antarctica  to  he  seen  in  the  old  Palm  house  by 
the  lake.  Just  one  word  about  the  pleasure  grounds.  Tlie 
lakes  were  tilled  with  many  beautiful  varieties  of  Water 
Lilies,  surrounded  with  Bamboos,  gigantic  Cedars,  ami 
other  fine  trees,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  party 
that  they  are  (luite  at  home  in  this  old  English  garden. 
Leaving  Paddingtou  at  midnight,  Cardiff  was  reached  at 
six  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  where  everyone  e.xpressed 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  whole  of  the  secretary's  arrange- 
ments and  pleased  with  all  they  had  seen.— {Contrihuted.) 


THE  "ONE  AND  ALL"  CO-OPERATIVE  FLOWER 
SHOW. 
The  fifteenth  annual  flower  show,  which  is  always  held  in 
connection  with  the  great  Go-operative  Festival,  took  place 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  17th  and  ISlh  iust.  As  usual, 
it  occupied  one-half  of  the  spacious  nave,  and  it  is  computed 
that  if  the  tables  containing  the  exhibits  could  have  been 
arranged  in  a  line  they  W(mld  have  extended  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Those  who  can  remember  the  two  first 
exhibitions,  held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  South  Kensington,  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  growth  of  the  "One  and  All"  tlower  show  witli 
what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago  and  what  it  is  to-day.  Its 
growth  in  extent  is  in  keeping  with  its  remarkable  growth 
in  (piality,  for  what  was  in  the  first  beginnings  rough  and 
uncouth,  lias  become  changed  to  handsome,  clean,  bright, 
and  symmetrical  specimens,  showing  careful  and  painstaking 
culture.  These  working  men  co-operators  have  not  been 
unmiTulful  of  the  oliject-lessons  furnished  to  them  year  after 
year;  they  have  noted  the  preferences  of  the  judges,  and, 
finding  that  only  the  highest  quality  in  vegetables  could  take 
the  leading  prices,  they  have  been  careful  to  select  the  best 
stocks  of  seeds  to  produce  the  plants  they  cultivate,  and 
now  the  evidences  of  inferior  strains  and  imperfect  culture 
are  but  few.  The  co-ope.rative  movement  and  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Association  can  lay  claim  to  having 
created  a  vast  army  of  working  men  amateur  gardeners. 
By  means  of  operating  through  the  local  co-operative 
associations,  lliey  have  been  able  to  interest  liundreds  in 
their  gardens,  and  they  have  also  been  the  means  of  giviuir 
impetus  to  the  movement  for  jiroviding  allotment  gaidens 
in  the  suburbs  (tf  cities  and  towns.  In  addition,  many  a 
])lot  of  cottage  garden  formerly  neglected  has  been  made  to 
smile  with  colour  and  beauty  ;  rbai  mniL:  Hewers  and  useful 
vegetables  now  grow  on  plots  om  r  '^im  ii  ••wv  to  weeds,  and 
the  productive  power  of  the  land  is  tlRiuOy  increased.  The 
value  c)f  good  and  fresh  vegetables  of  their  own  production 
to  the  worker  from  a  dietetic  point  of  view  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

In  his  address  on  the  occasion  of  introducing  the  Countess 
of  Warwick  (the  President  of  the  Festival)  to  open  the 
flower  show,  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening  said  that  fifteen  years  ago 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to  their  credit,  spent  effort 
and  money  without  stint  in  trying  to  establisli  an  annual 
show  of  the  produce  of  the  gardens  of  working  men  and 
labourers,  but  they  had  to  acknowledge  with  regret  their 
failure.  The  Horticultural  Co-operators  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  turned  to  the  workers  to  establish  their  own  show, 
and  throiigh  the  organised  co-operative  societies  the  great 
result  lias  been  achieved  of  bringing  together  every  year 
the  men  and  their  work  to  compare  results  and  accelerate 
progress. 

In  her  ladyship's  address  on  declaring  the  flower  show 
open,  the  Countess  of  Warwick  put  the  matter  on  an  even 
higher  standard,  for  in  bringing  forth  evidence  of  what  had 
been  done  in  promoting  the  recreative  development  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  the  President  said  that  chief  among 
these  recreative  developments  is  the  never-failing  interest^ 
of  gardening,  the  one  pleasure  that  time  does  not  rob  us  of, 
that  as  the  years  pass  grows  ever  nearer  to  our  hearts,  and 
tliat  for  whole-hearted  joy  in  every  day  of  every  year 
and  every  season  is  unsurpassed.  The  Cimntess  had  the 
numerous  meeting  in  entire  sympathy  with  her  when  she 
went  on  to  declare  that  this  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
garden  cannot  be  over-cultivated  by  the  co-ojierator,  and  it 
will  lead  him  to  realise  that  every  abode  in  town  or  country 
must  have  its  garden-ground  oi  some  sort,  and  when  he 
determines  on  this,  good-bye  to  the  overcrowding  of 
cities  and  the  herding  together  of  the  workers  in  ciicum- 
scribed  spaces;  each  man  will  insist  uptm  his  birthright  of 
light  and  air,  and  what  the  little  children's  white  faces  have 
not  taught  him,  his  plants  and  flowers  will  teach  him.  The 
co-operator  is  undtiiibtedly  setting  more  and  more  value 
upon  the  attainment  of  a  garden  plot,  and  this  annual 
flower  show  goes  far  to  stimulate  this  desire. 

On  the  first  day  the  cxbibitois  of  uardcning  produce  were 
the  uiendjers  and  customers  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Association  or  their  gardeners  and  employers. 
Some  100  classes  were  filled  with  }ilants,  flowers,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  table  decorations.  Plants  were  repre- 
sented by  Fuchsias,  Ivy-leaved  and  other  Pelargoniums, 
Lilium  speciosum,  Coleus,  Ferns,  Ttjbaeco  Plants,  Petunias, 
and  a  few  wonderful  specimens  of  Harrison's  Musk,  of 
conical  shape,  finely  grown  and  bloomed.  One  in  particular 
was  so  periect  as  to  be  up  to  gold  medal  form.     Annuals 


grown  in  pots  were  very  gay,  such  as  Balsams,  Gaillardias, 
the  quilled  lorenziaiui  being  particularly  good  ;  Godetias, 
Stocks,  Asters,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Coreopsis,  Schizanthus, 
&c.  Hardy  perennials  were  in  the  form  of  fine  bunches  of 
Gaillardia,  Heleanthus,  Eryngiums,  Gladioli,  Phloxes, 
Statice,  <SiC.  The  bunches  of  hardy  annuals  made  a 
very  interesting  feature-- Sweet  Peas,  Salpiglossis,  a  very 
favourite  subject  with  the  co-operator;  Asters,  Coreopsis, 
Zinnias,  Lupines,  Phlox  Drummondi,  i^Iarisolds,  Godetias. 
Linnm  grandiflorura  jubrum,  Larkspurs,  Mignonette,  <Vc. 
Bunches  of  these  in  fours  were  very  attractive.  In  the  class 
f(.tr  bunches  of  blue  annuals,  Centaurea  Cyanus  minor  led  the 
way,  followed  by  Asters,  Larkspur,  and  Wliitlavia  gloxi- 
noides.  The  Scarlet  Flax  came  to  the  fore  in  the  class  for 
scarlet  annuals.  Sweet  Peas,  Phlo.v  Drummondi,  dwarf 
Nasturtium,  Prince's  Feather,  and  Zinnias  were  also  seen. 
Coreopsis  Drummondi,  Marigolds,  Esclischoltzia,  and  a  few 
others  were  the  leading  yellows.  Stocks,  Astere,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  Zinnias  could  be  seen  in  great  variety.  The 
Comet,  P;cony-flowered,  Victoria,  and  quilled  Astei-s  were  in 
fine  character  for  the  season.  Stocks,  while  numerous, 
were  generally  past  their  best.  The  double  forms  of  Dianthiis 
chinensis  were  very  tine. 

The  better  class  of  fmits  were  somewhat  sparingly  shown. 
One  collection  of  six  dishes  disjdaycd  gond  cuUivali'in,  but 
it  was  a  little  trying  to  one'f^  r.iiicc|itii>n  of  things  in  the 
Grape  classes  to  see  two  superb  and  biLdd>  -firdshed  bunches 
of  Cliasselas  Napoleon  ]iut  tiehind  small  and  partly 
shanked  White  Muscats.  Very  flue  sjiecimens  of  Peasgoods 
Nonsuch,  Lord  Sutfield,  Emperor  Alexander,  Ecklinville, 
and  Warner's  King  were  shown  among  the  culinary  Apples. 
The  leading  dessert  varieties  were  Lady  Sudely,  Astrachaii, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Vegetables  were  on 
the  whole  good,  and  there  was,  as  usual,  Beets,  Carrots, 
Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Celery,  Turnips,  A'c,  all 
showing  how  carefully  the  stocks  *tf  seeds  supplied  to 
co-operators  are  selected. 

Over  200  classes  were  filled  on  Saturday  by  the  membera 
of  co-operative  societies,  winking  people  only,  all  gardeneis 
showing  their  produce  on  Friday.  Two  causes  appeared  to 
operate  to  reduce  the  number  of  entries  in  this  division — 
r>ne  was  the  reduced  facilities  for  travelling  afforded  by  the 
rjiilway  companies,  which  kept  not  a  few  away  who  have 
long  iiistances  to  travel;  the  otlier,  the  incidence  of  the 
weather  and  season.  In  most  of  the  classes  the  produce 
staged  contiasted  favourably  with  that  from  the  gaideners. 
There  were  evidences  of  striving  for  the  best  on  every  hand, 
whether  the  sul)jects  were  plants,  hardy  fruits,  flowers,  or 
vegetables.  On  all  sides  there  was  abiimlant  evidence  also 
that  if  gijod  stocks  of  seeds  ai-e  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
working  men  co-operaiors,  they  will  do  their  very  utmost  to 
l>ruduce  them  of  the  l>est  tjuality.  A  little  more  uniformity 
of  judging  is  required  in  some  of  the  classes,  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  well  in  the  future  if  the  judges  who  otticiate  on 
both  days  should  make  awards  to  the  same  subjects  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  alike.  In  the  case  of  the  French 
Marigolds,  the  judges  on  Fiiday  preferred  the  most  perfectly 
striped  blocjins,  as  they  should  do  ;  on  Saturday,  other  men 
passed  over  the  striped  forms  and  selected  the  self-coloured 
or  rim  Howers.  This  is  vei  y  perplexing  to  exhiliitors,  and 
should  be  remedied  in  the  future,  else  who  is  to  know  which 
type  to  exhibit. 

There  was  a  considerable  accession  of  floral  decorations  on 
the  second  day— epergnes,  baskets,  bouquets,  sprays,  Ac. 
Excellent  taste  prevailed  generally,  and  the  decoration  of 
the  home  appears  to  receive  as  much  attention  as  that  of 
tlie  garden.  Altogether  the  exhibition  of  1900  compared 
most  favourably  with  any  which  has  preceded  it ;  the 
weather  was  gloriously  flue,  the  attendance  large,  and  every- 
t)ne  in  a  high  state  of  enjoyment  over  the  products  of  the 
garden,  sports,  meetings,  and  the  attractions  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music. 


BISHOPS  STORTFORD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-flrst  show  of  this  excellent  society  was  held  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  The  Grange,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  John 
Barker,  and  great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  the  secretary, 
for  the  excellent  arrangements  made  and  for  his  untiring 
energy.  There  are  few  if  any  shows  in  the  kingdom  where 
table  decorations  are  such  a  feature  ;  here  the  larirest  tent  is 
entirely  devoted  to  these  and  decorated  mantcl-pitccs.  There 
were  150  entries  and  30  complete  tables,  making  a  ileiighlful 
show,  and  in  many  cases  hardy  tUtwers  were  used  to  great 
advantage.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  awarding  the 
prizes,  so  many  being  deserving.  Mantel-pieces  were  not  so 
good  as  usual,  heavier  decorations  had  in  a  few  cases  spoiled 
the  efiect,  though  there  was  no  lack  of  entries,  as  in  the  cut 
flower  class  alone  l.'JQ  competed.  Hardy  herbaceous  flowers 
are  usually  a  great  feature,  but  this  year  there  was  a  little 
tailing  oft',  Messrs.  Watts,  I'.arker,  and  Gold  being  the  most 
successful.  Stove  anci  giccnbouse  flowers  were  good,  but 
nuich  too  crowded  ;  Messrs.  151yth  and  Barker  secured  the 
awards.  Sweet  Peas  were  good,  especially  those  for  the 
Eckford  prizes  ;  Mrs.  Manet  and  Mr.  Barker  took  the  awards. 
Begonias,  Asters,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Dahlias  were  well 
staged.  It  is  too  early  for  Chrysanthemums  with  such  wealth 
of  sunnner  flowers  to  select  from,  though  as  regards  <|uality 
those  staged  by  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Watts  and  ilrs. 
Manet,  especially  the  last-named,  were  very  good. 

Fruit  is  always  a  feature  at  this  show,  ami  the  best 
collection  of  eight  dishes  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Barker  and 
Mr.  J.  Bailey.  M.P.,  the  best  basket  l»y  Sir  J.  Blyth,  Bart., 
and  Mr.  Barker ;  Colonel  Archer  lloublou  having  an  extra 
prize  for  a  beautiful  basket,  though  lacking  the  size  of  those 
named  above.  (Jrapcs  made  an  excellent  show,  the  best  Black 
Handairgh  being  those  of  Mr.  Barker,  well  coloured,  large 
berries,  and  good  shaped  bunches  ;  for  any  other  black  variety 
Mr.  l-Jarker  ami  Sir  J.  Bljtb  were  successfid.  There  was 
s<mie  beautiful  bunches  of  Muscats;  Mr.  R.  C.  Gosling  and 
Mr.  Barker  leading.  Melons  were  a  poor  class  and  badly 
flavoured.  In  a  few  instances  Peaches  were  good,  also 
Nectarines,  the  awards  going  to  the  exhibitor  named  pre- 
viously. Other  fruits  were  staged  in  iiuantily.  and  wurv  of  j 
very  good  ([uality. 
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Plant  (^'icuiis  c)ecupied  a  separate  tent,  and  were  nnK-h 
admiied,  tlie  premier  award  and  cup  going  to  Jlr.  H.  A.  Blyth 
for  a  beautiful  arrangement,  the  second  prize  bein^  secured 
by  Sir  J.  Blyth  ;  Mr.  C.  Oold,  M.P.,  being  an  excellent  third. 
Stuve  and  greenhouse  plants  were  less  strongly  contested. 
Foliage  plants  were  better,  Messrs.  H.  A.  Blyth  and  Barker 
having  nice  specimens.  The  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  W.  r^niith) 
was  an  excellent  first  for  a  large  group  of  tuberous  Begonias, 
and  was  also  successful  in  the  smaller  classes  for  these  plants, 
:ind  in  the  double  section  there  were  some  very  guod  groups 
of  (Gloxinias :  Messrs.  Gold,  Taylor,  and  Smith  taking  the 
prizes  for  collections  of  these.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
other  plants.  Cleus  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  were  very  good. 
Kuclisias  rather  juior.  Pot  Koses  brought  foith  a  few  entries, 
lint  it  is  evidently  too  late  for  them.  There  were  some 
heantiful  groups  of  early-Howering  Clirysanthemnms.  the 
varieties  being  Mme.  Desgrange  chieHy. 

Vegetables  were  a  special  feature,  and  were  remarkal)ly 
well  grown.  For  the  collection  of  eighteen  varieties, 
Mr.  .1.  Barker  and  ilrs.  A.  Taylor  took  the  awards  in  the 
order  named.  For  nine  vaiieties,  Alessrs.  Calvert  and  Green 
were  the  winnei-s,  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr-s.  Holland  leading  in  the 
smaller  collections.  The  amateurs  and  cottageis  made  a 
spleiidiiJ  show  of  vegetables,  and  we  noticed  that  tliere  were 
prizes  given  tc  those  who  have  not  been  successful  on  previous 
occasions.  The  whole  arrangements  were  excellent,  and  great 
praiseisdue  to  the  committee  for  their  courtesy  and  attention 
In  all  concerned. 


SHREWSBURY  FLORAL  FETE. 
By  Telegram. 
As  The  Gakdkn  goes  to  press  on  Wednesday  aftern<^on  we 
cannot  do  more  than  briefly  refer  this  week  to  this  exhibition, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  events  of- the  year  with  regard  to 
horticnlture.  In  our  next  issue  we  shall  give  a  full  report  of 
the  pK'cti'dings,  which  were  mai-ked  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  of  old,  and  great  credit  is  again  due  to  tliose 
worthy  secretaries,  Messrs.  H.  W.  Adnitt  and  W.  W. 
Nauuton,  for  their  efforts.  The  exhibits  were,  as  usual,  exten- 
sive, and  tlic  attendance  was  very  large.  This  is  quite  a 
meeting  for  gardeners  and  horticulturists  from  all  parts  of 
England,  and  there  was  no  failing  off  on  the  present  occasion. 

Fur  a  group  of  or?ianiental  plants  arranged  for  etfect, 
Mr.  Cyi)hei-,  of  Cheltenham,  i>ut  up  a  splendid  collection  of 
st4jve  plants,  and  was  awarded  the  valuable  first  prize; 
Mis5  Wright,  Oswestry,  second.  Mr.  Cypher  again  scored  in 
tlie  great  chiiss  for  twenty  stove  and  t:reenhonse  I'lants  in 
bloom  or  ci»ns]iiiuous  for  their  foliage,  showing  .Mlaniandas, 
Ericas,  and  Ciotons.  For  a  miscellaneous  ^rouji  of  ]ilaiits  in 
or  out  of  bloom,  Mr.  Cypher  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Finch, 
uf  Coventry,  sectnid. 

A  veiy  charmingly  arranged  table  was  that  shown  by  the 
Earl  of  Hanin'Jitnn  I'janleiui .  Mr.  Goodacre),  Elvastcm  Castle 
Derby:  Montltutias,  Kiaiuoas,  Asparagus,  and  Selaginella 
being  used  with  iIiarniiiiL:  ctlect.  This  was  given  the  first 
prize, and  Mr.  .Mrhirl.JL-  s<-Liuid  ;  in  this  arrangenientspiaysof 
Heuchera,  Acacia,  and  Gypsophilu  bein ;  used ;  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  Eastnor  Ca^stlf,  third. 

Fkcit. 

This,  as  usual,  formed  a  display  of  great  interest.  In  the 
clianipi'tn  fruit  class,  tlie  first  prize  and  gold  medal  were 
secured  by  the  Kail  of  Hai  riiiu^ton,  Elvaston  (gardener,  Jlr. 
Gnudacre).  who  had  grand  Madrestield  Court  Muscat  Grapes, 
Peaches.  ;nid  Pears,  Mr.  Mclndoe  lieing  second.  Amongst 
his  exliil'its,  siiiHng  Castle  Peach  and  Souvenir  du  Congres 
Pear  were  leinarkable.  For  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  Mrs.  T. 
Need.  York  Hmise,  Malvern,  W(ni  the  first  prize.  We  must 
especially  mention  Gros  Maroeand  Madresfleld Court  Muscat 
tJrapes.     Lord  llagot  was  second. 

Fortbrei- biMK-bcsof  Muscat  Grapes,  Colonel  Plath,  C.B., 
was  first,  and  I.ord  Bagot,  Rugeley,  second,  whilst  for  two 
bunches  of  Alicante,  Messrs.  Buchanan  were  first,  and  for  the 
same  number  of  bunches  of  Madresfleld  Court,  Colonel  Plath 
was  again  the  most  successful. 

Roses  and  other  Flowers. 

For  a  collection  of  Roses,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  of 
Bedale,  were  first,  and  also  for  Gladioli.  For  six  bouijuets 
and  six  baskets  of  flowers,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrews- 
bury, were  fii-st.  .Sweet  Peas  and  Roses  were  charmingly 
used.  For  a  ball  and  bridal  bouquet.  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons,  Coventry,  were  first,  and  ilr.  Jenkinson,  Newcastle, 
Stafford  shire,  second. 

Messrs.  Uarkncss  and  Sons  were  first  for  a  collection  of 
liaidy  flowers,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  Bedale,  second.  Messrs. 
Campbell  and  Son,  Blantyre,  scored  with  Carnations  and 
Picntees,  and  >ressrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury, 
with  Cactus  and  decorative  Dahlias. 

Trapk  Exhibits. 
These  formed  a  very  important  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
Messis.  Webb,  of  Stourbridge,  had  a  splendid  display,  in 
which  Gloxinias,  Asters,  Sweet  Peas,  tulierous  Begonias, 
Gladioli,  and  vaiious  vegetables,  well  arranged,  formed  the 
chief  things.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Worcester,  had  a 
beautiful  group  of  flowering  plants,  comprising  Clematises, 
Tritonias,  Phloxes,  finely  grown  Lilies,  and  stove  plants. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  showed  splendid 
specimens  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Aralias,  Caladiums, 
Nepenthes,  and  other  plants.  Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son,  of 
.Altrincham,  had  a  chanuing  display  of  miscellaneous  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
Ferns  and  Selaginellas  came  from  Messrs.  Birkenhead.  Sale, 
near  ilanchester.  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil,  Somersetshire, 
showed  a  very  fine  collectfon  of  tuberous  Begonias,  and 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Shrewsbury,  an  artistic  arrangement  of 
Dahlias  and  Sweet  Peas.  "  Messrs.  Pritchard,  of  Shrews- 
bury had  a  beautiful  display,  comprising  well-irrown 
Hydr.inge;is,  Begonias,  and  Montbretias.  Mr.  H.  Eckford, 
Weui,  Saloj),  stage(!  Sweet  Peas  in  variety — a  very  jiretty 
I  exhibit.  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  N.B.,  showed 
a  rich  uollection  of  Carnations;  Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork, 
tuberous  Begonias  ;    Mr.  Forbes,  Hawick,  Dahlias,  Phloxes, 


Ac.  :  Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester,  showed  hardy  flowers  in 
great  variety. 

The  exhibits  shown  for  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Webb  and  Co.,  and  many  others  will  be 
described  next  week.  Mr.  A.  Hayhurst  won  the  Veitch 
gfdd  medal  for  a  group  of  stove  plants  open  only  to 
Shropshire. 

The  vegetables  were  very  fine. 


BOOKS. 


The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  — Wc  lune  lurc-ived  vol. 
xxiii.,  part  3.  ot  the  Society's  Jouinal  (August, 
19U0).  and  it  contains,  as  usual,  a  number  of 
most  interesting  articles ;  indeed,  these  volumes 
form  a  horticultural  library  of  no  small  import- 
ance. In  the  present  volume  are  the  following 
articles:  "Scale  anil  Mealy  Bug,"  by  Mr.  R. 
Newstcad,  F.(i..S.  ;  "Fruit  Growing  in  South 
Wales,"  by  Mr.  J.  Bashani  ;  "  E.xperiments  in 
Potato  (irowing,"  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gordon,  B.Sc.  ; 
"  Report  on  Decorative  Chrysanthemums  at  Chis- 
wick : "  "Tlie  Black  Currant  Mite,"  bv  Dr.  .T. 
Hudson;  "Prunes,"  In-  Mr.  Sydney  C.  Lamb; 
"Alpine  Plants,"  by  Sir.  Michael  C'uthbertson ; 
"Vines  in  the  Open  Air,"  bj'  Mrs.  H.  M.  Tod; 
and  also  the  original  and  the  new  Charter  of  the 
Society'.  This  journal  is  edited  by  the  secretary, 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  its  price  to  non-Fellows  is 
live  sliillings. 

The     Culture     of    Flowers     from 

Seeds  and  Bulbs  (Second  Edition).— We 
have  received  from  Mr.  E.  Kemp  Toof;ood, 
F. K.H.S.,  of  the  firm  of  Messi's.  Toogood  and  Sous, 
Southampton,  a  useful  little  book  with  the  above 
title.  Most  concise  instructions  are  given  as  to 
the  culture  of  plants  suitable  for  the  greenhouse  or 
flower  garden,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  amateurs. 
From  his  long  experience  Mr.  Toogood  is  fully 
{pialified  to  deal  \vitli  his  subject.  Not  only  are 
the  various  methods  of  culture  described,  but  a 
chapter  is  devoted  to  greenhouse  pests,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  l)ook  a  great  deal  of  useful  information 
is  contained  in  the  pages  dealing  with  the  classifi- 
c.ntion  of  flowers.  iMr.  Toogood  also  forwai'ds  a 
Treatise  upon  Lawns  and  their  management. 


the  ground.  This  can  be  overcome  by  planting 
low-growing  shrubs  near  it  so  as  to  cover  up  the 
lower  parts. 

E.  longipes  A.  Grey.,  sometimes  catalogued  as 
E.  echilis  Hort. ,  is  a  shrub  3  feet  liy  0  feet  high  ; 
native  of  Japan,  with  pretty  red  berries  in  July. 
Leaves  green  above,  silvery  below.  This  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  forms,  but  unfortunatel\'  is  unieliable 
in  this  section.  It  was  winter  killed  in  1S0S-0(I. 
The  berries  are  edible. 

E.  umbellata.  Thunb.  China  and  Japan  ;  shrub 
(i  feet  by  10  feet  high  :  spareh'  thorny  ;  young  ; 
branches  silvery  ;  leaves  oval,  green  above,  silvery 
below  ;  fruit  rosj'  red  ;  edible. 

E.  undjellata  var.  rotuudifolia  is  of  French  origin 
and  is  reported  to  be  more  hardy  than  the  type. 

E.  orientalis,  a  thornless  form  cultivated  in  the 
(Jrient,  and  E.  spinosa,  a  wild  thorny  variety,  also 
of  the  Orient,  are  both  supposed  to  be  varieties  of 
E.  angustifolia.  Another  variety  ui'.dcr  cultivation 
in  garden  is  media. — .Ta:\I]-:s  .Tknsen.  in  Anr^rlcait 
O'ardeiiiiicj. 


AMERICAN      NOTES. 

Eleagxcs   .\s    (;.\kden    Plants. 
The  species  of  Eleagnus,  commonl}- called  Oleaster, 
are  grown  both  for  their  edible  fruits  (which  also 
often  become  very  ornamental  too)  and  very  largely 
for  their  pi-etty  silver-grey  foliage. 

Mucli  has  been  said  of  late  regarding  E.  angusti- 
folia L.,  or  as  it  is  called  in  "The  Dictionary  of 
Gardening,"  E.  hortensis  var.  angustifolia ;  but 
whether  it  be  the  one  or  the  other — species  or 
variety — it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  all,  especiallj' 
on  our  western  prairies. 

From  its  tendency  towards  a  pendulous  habit, 
the  tree  is  well  adapted  for  marginal  planting  of 
clumps  and  masses,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  in  its  natural  habit,  which  is  just  as  much 
that  of  a  .shrub  as  of  a  tree.  It  is  the  semi-shrub 
habit  that  makes  the  plant  so  desirable  for  use  in 
the  park  or  garden  landscape. 

Botaincally  I  w-ould  describe  it  thus :  Tree  or 
large  shrub  l.")  feet  by  2.5  feet  high,  branchlets 
silvery  wliite  more  or  less  thorny  :  leaves  lanceo- 
late, covered  with  a  silvery  scale  below  and  spotted 
with  same  above  ;  flowers  small,  in  pairs  or  threes, 
yellowish-green,  of  a  strong  Balsam  like  odour  ; 
produced  in  June  ;  fruits  Olive-like,  but  smaller, 
and  of  a  sharp  acid  taste.  Native  of  the  Orient 
and  southern  Siberia. 

Sudworth's  Arborescent  Flora  of  tlie  United 
States  does  not  mention  this  species. 

E.  angustifolia  var.  hortensis  has  broader  leaves. 
"The  Dictionary  of  Gardening"  calls  it  E.  hor- 
tensis. 

E.  argentea.  Pursh.  Silver  berry  ;  shrub  6  feet 
by  1(1  feet  high,  Missouri  and  westward,  is  of  erect 
growth,  and   has  a  tendenc3'  to   become   bare  near 


THE    CONQUERING  YARROW^. 

The  survival  of  the  strongest  is  in  gardening  far 
from  being  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We  see 
that  fact  plainlj'  exemplified  almost  e\erywhere  on 
lawns  \vhcre  in  previous  seasons  the  drought  burnt 
up  the  shallow-rooting  grasses,  whilst  the  deep, 
hard-running  roots  of  the  Yarrow  seemed  to  be 
entirely  indifl'erenl  to  drought ;  indeed,  to  rather 
revel  in  it.  Thus  as  the  grass  grew  bare  the 
Yarrow  became  green  and  spreading,  apparently 
killing  what  grass  may  have  had  life  in  it  within 
the  radius  of  its  octopus-like  shoots  and  roots.  So 
much  alarm  has  this  invasion  of  our  lawns  created 
that  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  weed  in  gardens 
have  been  asking  for  information  concerning  it. 
Yet  wlio  does  not  know  as  an  ordiuar\'  wild  plant 
the  common  Yarrow  Achillea  Millefolium,  which 
grows  and  flowers  so  profusely  on  our  roadsides. 
We  have  long  admitted  the  rosy  red-flowered 
variety  into  gardens  as  a  hardj'  plant,  but  it  is  far 
from  enjoying  the  popularity  which  attaches  to 
tliat  other  white-flowered  member  of  the  family, 
Achillea  Ptarmica  The  Pearl,  so  effective  in  borders 
anil  so  admirable  for  cutting.  How  can  we  get  rid 
of  tins  devouring  weed  is  the  cry?  It  is  to  be 
feai'ed  that  the  riddance  is  far  from  being  easy. 
Certainly  as  the  autumn  advances  and  grass 
becomes  once  more  green  and  vigorous  the  Yarrow 
seems  less  in  evidence,  and  gives  little  oft'ence.  But 
it  is  thei'e  all  the  same,  and  all  the  stronger, 
waiting  only  for  a  fresh  spell  of  drought  and  then 
it  will  assert  itself  more  than  ever.  We  may  use 
the  sc\-the  and  pare  it  hard  down,  we  may  set  the 
lawn  mower  low  and  close  cut  its  leafage,  we 
may  chop  it  all  over  with  a  sharp  spade,  and  then 
pull  away  much  of  the  pest  with  a  rake,  but  still 
the  running  i^oots  remain  to  grow  vigorously  when 
opportunity  oft'ers.  Reallj'  the  great  spread  of  this 
weed,  apart  from  its  being  so  great  a  nuisance, 
ofl'ers  a  problem  difficult  of  solution.  A.  I). 


THE       NATIONAL       DAHLIA 
SOCIETY. 

Ix  addition  to  the  classes  already  provided  for 
in  the  schedule,  there  will  be  on  September  7,  at 
the  Crj'stal  Palace,  a  class  for  fancy  Dahlias  in 
competition  for  special  prizes,  kindly  offered  by 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  patroness  of  the 
society.  Class  oa. — Eighteen  fancy  Dahlias  in 
six  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each:  f2  2s.,  tl, 
and  10s.  On  September  2.5  the  committee  will 
meet  at  twelve  o'clock  at  the  Drill  Hall,  St. 
James"  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. ,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Roj'al  Horticultural  Society 
on  that  date,  when  certificates  will  be  awarded  to 
such  seedling  Dahlias  as  may  be  deemed  worth}'. 
Entries  should  be  made  to  the  hon.  secretary  at 
the  Drill  Hall  before  11.80  on  the  morning  of  the 
show.  Mr.  A.  Dean  has  kindl}-  olfered  a  special 
prize  of  10s,  (id.  for  the  best  bunch  of  a  new 
Cactus  Dahlia  exhibited  at  this  meeting. 

J.   F.   Hudson,  Hon.  Secrelari/. 
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ADVICE    TO    OUR    READERS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  tiiid  that  readers  of  Thk  (iAKDEN 
take  advantage  of  our  offer  of  lielp  in  simple 
matters  of  advice.  At  tfie  same  lime,  ajiy  short 
editorial  answer  is  not  intended  to  be  taken  as 
o.\hausting  the  possible  helpful  answers.  No  one 
or  two  e.xperiences  can  cover  the  whole  range  of 
horticultural  practice,  and  answers  from  others 
bearing  ou  the  same  question  will  always  be  wel- 
comed as  an  additional  assistance  to  the  querist 
and  to  those  whose  perple.Nities  may  be  of  the 
same  kind.  The  Edituks. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— jT/fe  Editors  intend  to 
•  nake'lUK  GahiiEN  /leij'/iil  ti>  oH  ri'itdemwho  desire  assiMance, 

luj  liiattrr  irliiii  thr  branch  of  tfnrih-uivn  mail  hr,  and  with  that 
nbject  //■///  null,,'  a  spn-ial  J'i'ainrr  o/ihr  ••' A  nsivrrs  to  Corre- 
spondi-iils  rnlimnt.  All  finnuninn.-iit h.hs  s/nmld  be  clearly 
and  cunci.si'lii  tciittcn  on  one  t<ide  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Ei'iTOiis  o/The  GARDEN,  W,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  Lfuduti.  Letters:  on  business  should  be 
sent  to  the  PuiiLlSHKR.  The  nauif  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required,  in  addition  to  an ij  il<si.,initH<ii  he  may  desire  to 
be  used,  in  Hie  paper.  When  tnon:  than  une  qiiery  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— £^.  ^f.  L.— Owing  to  the  great 
mimber  nf  varieties  of  Koses  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
them,  espeeially  l>y  means  of  merely  a  small  flowering  shoot 
only.  1,  specimen  too  poor  to  determine ;  2,  Celine 
Foreatier  ;  a,  probably  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  4,  Sir  J.  PaxLon. 

Springhill.  ^The     specimen    enclosed    is    Callistemon 

(Metrosideros)  linearis,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  popu- 
larly kinnvn  in  this  country  as  the  Bottle  Brush  Tree.  The 
other  plaut  you  mention  as  having  been  killed  Iiy  frost  was, 
accorflinj.;  to  the  description  sent,  undoubtedly  C.  speciosus. 

Names  of  fruit.— Mrs.  Philipps.— The  red-skinned 
Aiiple  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  jin  early  d.essert  variety,  not  a  first- 
class  variety.  The  gieen  one  is  Golden  Spire,  a  cooking 
variety  of  great  merit.  In  the  western  part  of  the  country 
it  is  frequently  known  under  the  name  of  Tom  Matthews. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Winter  Onions  (Amateur).— We  strongly  advise  you 
to  break  away  finm  the  old  tradition  as  to  sowing  only 
either  Rot-ca,  Tripoli,  or  Li«bon  Onion  seed  now.  There  is 
no  better  time  for  making  a  sowing  than  the  ensuing  week, 
for  it  just  about  enables  the  plants  to  Iieconie  strong  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  not  too  strong  to  Ixilt,  if  to  flower 
next  summer,  as  very  forward  Onions  will.  Sow  a  row  or 
two  of  Giant  Kocca  and  Globe  Tripoli  if  yo\i  like,  as  the 
best  of  the  soft  Onions,  but  also  sow  Maincrop,  Ailsa  Craig, 
Cranston's  Excelsior,  Sutton's  A  1,  Banbury  Cross,  and 
similar  flue  brown-skinned,  hard,  and  usually-sown  spriuGf 
Onions.  If  you  will  try  by  sowing  a  row  or  two  of  each,  and 
in  all  cases  dibble  out  early  in  April  next  plants  from  those 
sown  in  drills  into  other  rows  12  inches  apart,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  what  hard,  solid,  and  good  keeping  bulbs 
you  will  get.  It  is  specially  desirable  that  you  adopt  this 
course,  as  your  spring  sowings  seem  to  suffer  much  from 
maggot.  With  those  employ  heavy  soot  dressings  once  a 
week  whilst  young,  as  that  renders  the  plants  nauseous  to 
the-Onion  fly. 

•* Blind"  Cauliflowers  (A.  Chapman).  -  Cauli- 
flowers—imleed,  all  kind  of  Brassicas— go  blind  from  various 
canses,  such  as  piK.rness  of  soil,  crowding  to  death  in  seed- 
lieds,  and  freiiuently  from  drought.  In  your  ease  we  should 
attribute  it  to  the  fast-mentioned.  In  the  market  gardens 
ro\md  the  metropolitan  districts  many  acres  of  young  plants 
have  this  year  been  similarly  affected,  and  in  these  cases  the 
growers  have  saved  their  own  seed.  It  is  not  a  iiuestion  of 
seed,  but  of  effects  after  sowing.  Some  say  it  is  the  effect  of 
a  minute  grub  which  breeds  tremendotisly  in  dry,  ]iot 
weather,  and  eats  the  heart  of  the  young  plants.  This  is 
probably  correct,  as  it  usually  occurs  in  such  seasons  as  we 
have  had  of  late  years.  We  fear  your  only  remedy  is  to 
make  later  sowings  on  a  cool  border  ;  sow  thinly,  and  plant 
out  as  early  as  possible.  The  Turnips  are  attacked  by  a  fly 
which  turns  to  a  maggot,  and  you  will  do  well  to  inirn  all 
affected  roots ;  dress  the  ground  with  lime,  and  do  not  plant 
the  same  crop  on  this  soil  for  as  long  a  time  as  possiljle. 

Winter  Lettuces  (F.  B.  O.).— If  you  wish  to  have 
good  blanched  Lettuces  during  the  winter,  it  will  be  needful 
to  provide  large  span  frames  with  some  artificial  heat,  and 
that  may  be  diflicult.  Still  farthei-,  plants  to  prodnce  good 
blanched  hearts  should  now  be  coming  through  the  ground. 
Sowing  later  by  but  a  week  or  ten  days  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  apt  to  make  a  great  difference.  Still,  if  you  have 
not  plants  for  the  purpose,  sow  seed  at  once.  You  can 
hardly  do  lietter  than  sow  Paris  White  Cos  and  All  the  Year 
Round  Cabbage  Lettuces,  keeping  the  seed  in  shallow  boxes 
under  glass,  as  growth  is  so  mucli  (inickcr.  When  strong 
enough,  plant  them  out  in  either  sh.piiig  or  span  frames— the 
former  12  inches,  the  latter  8  inclie.s  apart-  -on  good  st»il  and 
made  sloping.  When  planted,  water  freely  and  cover  up 
with  glass  lights.  In  hard  weather  it  will  be  needful  to 
cover  up  the  glass  with  mats  and  litter.  Excluding  the 
light  will  serve  to  make  the  leafage  more  tender.  Two 
or  three  frames  should  be  thus  planted. 


FLOAVER    GARDEN. 

Asteps  fop  bedding-  (J.  C,  B.)— Undoubtedly  beds 
of  Asters  look  very  attractive  for  some  four  or  five  weeks 
in  the  summer,  but  we  do  not  like,  except  in  very  exten- 
sive gardens,  to  a<ivise  that  ordinary  flower-beds  be  devoted 
to  them  absolutely.  Stocks  give  much  more  continuous 
bloom,  but  even  those  have  their  limits.  If  you  want  nice 
effects  from  Asters,  sow  Mignonette  over  the  beds  in  April 
thinly,  then  in  May,  when  your  Aster  plants  are  stroUL',  put 
them  out  into  clumps  thinly  about  on  the  beds,  putting 
some  six  plants  of  one  variety  and  colour  into  each  clump. 
Destroy  the  Mignonette  just  where  the  clumps  are  put  out. 
You  may  mix  a  little  of  Nemophila  seed  with  the  Mignonette 
to  give  some  early  colour;  as  the  latter  seed  freely  pinch  out 
many  of  the  spikes  of  seed  pods,  and  that  will  enable  the 
plants  to  continue  growing  and  flowering  all  the  season. 
^V■hen  the  Asters  are  over,  cut  off  the  stems  and  the  beds 
will  still  leiii.iin  pb'a'^iii'j  till  frost  comes. 

Late  Cactus  Dahlias(AMATECR).— It  is  most  likely 
that  your  Cactus  Kalilias  are  flowering  so  late  because  they 
are  from  old  routs  and  not  from  cuttings  made  and  rooted 
in  warmth  in  the  early  spring.  The  Dahlia  grower  always 
puts  his  roots  into  a  little  warmtli  and  in  soil  either  on  a 
bed  or  in  shallow  boxes,  stood  in  full  li;;ht  in  a  frame  or 
grecnliouse.  That  is  usually  done  in  February.  Stocks  soon 
start  from  the  crowns.  These  when  taken  off  with  a  tiny 
piece  of  heel  or  old  root,  and  set  into  pots  thickly  as 
cuttings,  soon  root,  become  new  plants,  are  put  singly  into 
small  pots  and  grown  on.  They  should  be  shifted  in  May 
into  5-inch  pots,  and  in  these  be  made  rooted  before  turning 
them  outdoors  early  in  June  where  to  flower.  Such  plants 
as  these  always  flower  much  earlier ;  indeed,  growers  have 
been  cutting  blooms  in  abundance  for  some  two  or  tliree 
weeks.     These  newly  rooted  plants  are  better  than  old  ones. 

Moss  in  lawns  (J.  E.  R.).— It  will  be  best  to  wait  till 
spring,  about  the  end  of  March,  and  then  to  rake  out  the 
moss  with  iron  garden  rakes.  A  soot  dressing  will  then  do 
good,  but  as  soot  alone  is  rather  strong  it  would  be  as  well  to 
mix  it  with  quite  an  equal  quantity  of  clean  sand  or  any 
liu'lit  mould  free  from  weeds. 

Sowring-  Gpass  seed  (A.  R.).— Ft.r  the  first  part  of 
y<mrquestion  see  reply  to  "J.  E.  R.*'  To  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  Grass  apply  a  top-dressing  composed  of  three  jiai-ts  fine 
soil  and  one  part  wood  ashes,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of 
bone-dust.  Grass  seed  should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April,  not  sooner,  on  account  of  danger 
from  frost.  Kake  the  seed  in,  and  well  roll  the  ground 
afterwards.  When  al)out  4  inches  high  the  new  blades  of 
Grass  should  tic  tcpjicd  with  a  scythe. 

Hepbaceous  Pseonies  (R.).  —  When  plants  have 
reached  the  maximum  of  size  and  flower  production  they 
steadily  decrease,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  nourishment 
the  roots  can  reach  has  been  exhausted,  and  no  amount  of 
mulching  can  supply  the  want.  Large  plants  must  befell 
divided  on  beins  taken  up.  It  is  useless  to  replant  them  as 
lifted  even  in  rich  well-prepared  ground.  Thinning  out  the 
growth  is  equally  ineffective.  Where  space  allows  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  several  beds  or  groups  of  Peonies,  and  to 
replant  them  in  succession  so  as  to  have  always  one  group  in 
full  blooming  state. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Ants  in  opchapd  houses  (Amatkur).— We  find  to 
destroy  ants  in  Peach  house  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dress  the 
hnideis  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which,  well  washed  down, 
will  remove  them.  They  do  not  like  any  interference  with 
their  haunts,  and  freiiuent  raking  the  soil  is  good.  To  pre- 
vent them  climbing  up  fruit  trees,  place  fresh  lime  round 
the  places  where  they  ascend;  theylwill  not  go  near  lime. 
We  have  also  used  a  weak  solution  of  petroleum.  By  watering 
the  soil  with  this  the  ants  will  disappear.  Guano  spread  on 
the  soil  and  watered  in  will  have  the  same  effect.  Ants  may 
be  trapped  liy  a  sweet  liquid  or  by  pieces  of  bone  placed  near 
their  haunts,  the  bones  being  frequently  immersed  in  water 
to  kill  them.  It  is  advisable  where  these  pests  are  numerous 
to  remove  all  loose  surface  soil  in  the  winter,  this  gets  rid  of 
their  nests  ;  replace  with  new  material. 

Autumn-fpuiting*  Raspbeppies  (Oscar).— There 
are  soine  seasons  when  early,  strong  suckers  of  ordinary 
summer-fruiting  Raspberries  will  fruit  from  their  points  iii 
the  autumn.  But  to  secure  a  constant  crop  of  these  fruits 
in  September  and  Oct»jber  it  is  best  to  make  a  special  planta- 
tion of  canes  of  the  true  autumn  bearer  Belle  de  Fontenay, 
as  that  is  the  best  of  varieties.  The  proper  course  of  treat- 
ment is  to  cut  down  the  canes  that  bore  fruit  in  the  previous 
autumn  the  next  February,  so  as  to  throw  all  the  strength  of 
the  roots  into  the  prodoction  of  stout  suckers  to  fruit  in  the 
autumn.  The  variety  produces  red  fruit.  Of  course  the 
ordinary  suckers  should  be  kept  well  thinned,  and  in  the 
winter  the  plants  should  have  a  dressing  of  manure  to  lightly 
foi-k  in,  and  in  the  summer  a  nuitch  of  cow  manure. 

ROSE    GARDEN. 

Gpeen  centpes  in  Roses  (.T.  E.  Palmkk).— The 
must   cununnn    cause    of     this    tmnhlesonie    occurrence    is 

spring  frosts.  At  pruning  time,  especially  when  the  season 
is  an  early  one,  we  are  temi)ted  to  leave  some  y<.)ung  growths 
that  look  so  promising,  but,  unfortunately,  the  fn)st  comes 
and  so  injures  the  embryo  buds  that  these  green  centres  are 
the  result.  Another  cause  is  over-feeiling  with  chemical 
manures.  The  remedy  in  both  cases  is  ol)viuus.  In  reply  to 
ymir  second  query,  we  should  certainly  cut  off  the  Rose 
blossoms  rather  than  break  them  off".  A  i)air  of  small 
pruning  scissors  are  very  useful  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  go  over  the  Roses  frequently,  and  cut  down 
such  giiiwths  as  have  flowered  to  the  flrst  plump  eye  or  bud 
Ic.tkiiii^r  uutward.  If  this  is  done  every  day  or  two  with  the 
Teas,  llytjrid  Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Monthlies,  and  other 
autumnal  tribes,  the  continuity  of  blossoming  is  almost 
maintained  unbroken.  We  presume  the  damping  off  you 
refer  to  occurs  upon  outdoor-grown  plants.  In  the  case  of 
Perle  de  Lyon  this  is  rather  natural  to  the  variety.  It  is  so 
double  that  it  has  a  difficulty  in  expanding,  and  the  dews 


and  showers  obtaining  an  inlet  into  the  buds  cause  them  to 
rot.  We  should  advise  you  to  plant  this  kind,  and  also  the 
other  variety  Homer,  that  has  transgressed  in  this  way 
against  a  low  wall  or  fence  with  a  southern  or  westem 
exposure.  Many  of  the  loveliest  and  most  double  Teas  are 
really  best  perfected  upon  walls,  onlv  you  must  see  that  they 
receive  their  full  requirements  as  regards  water  at  the  root. 


INDOOR   GARDEN. 

Bedding-  Beg-onias  (.Speeij),~M.uiv  persons  have 
complamed  that  the  large-Howered  Bc-onia.s  planted  out  in 
beds  in  June  are  late  in  coming  into  flower.  That  such  is 
the  case  we  have  had  ample  evidence,  and  no  doubt  this  late 
flowering  will  eventually  tell  against  these  plants  as  beddei-g. 
Few  can  get  them  well  forward  tinder  glass  liefore  planting 
out.  The  most  beautiful  effect  we  have  seen  from  any 
Begonia  as  a  bedder  this  season  is  at  Hampton  Court,  where 
the  double-flowered  La  Fayette,  blooms  not  laige.  of  an 
intense  deep  scailet,  and  cariied  erect,  constitutes  the  great 
floral  attraction,  especially  where  on  a  dark  carpet  of  varie- 
gated -Mesembryanthemum.  There  are  others  of  this  small 
double-llowcred,  erect-growing  Begonia,  of  which  Mauvette 
is  a  beauty  also,  which  by  a  long  way  excels  the  large- 
flowered  varieties.  Those  who  can  get  Eegouia  corallina 
and  raise  plants  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  will 
plant  them  nut  thinly  on  a  neutral  carpet,  will  find  them 
make  lit.'autitul  ulijects. 

Jacobeas  (I.'arhie).— It  is  correct  to  sav  that  these 
plants  are  like  Groundsels.  Practically  the  cummoii 
Groundsel  and  the  Jacobea  are  Senecio,  or  of  the  sarat* 
family,  but  the  Jacobeas  are  beautiful  garden  i)lants.  They 
bloom  freely  for  a  long  season,  have  very  double  flowei-s, 
and  are  easily  raised  fi-om  seed.  This  is  generally  sold  in 
mixed  form,  but  it  can  be  purchased  in  separate'  colours, 
such  as  white,  rose,  purple,  crimson,  &c.,  and  thus  create 
masses  of  one  hue.  Being  quite  hardy,  seed  may  be  sown  in 
drills  thinly  outdoors,  or,  if  used  for  summer  bedding,  it 
may  be  best  to  sow  seed  in  shallow  pans  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
then  later  dibble  them  out  8  inches  apart  into  beds,  where 
they  will  grow  strong.  The  average  height  of  the  plants 
when  not  drawn  is  lU  inches.  There  are  many  of  these 
hardy  annuals  that  make  effective  masses  of  colour  for  some 
time  if  so  ti-eated,  and  thus  good  effects  are  obtained  in 
gardens  at  trifling  cost. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Silvep  OP  sea  sand  (W.  S.  t.).— silver  sand  is  so 
named  because  it  is  white  and  sparkling,  arising  from  its 
te.xture.  It  is  not  at  all  a  common  sand,  and  that  held  in 
most  esteem  by  gardeners  generally  comes  from  Reigate. 
It  is  sweet,  sharp,  devoid  of  all  binding  or  clayey  matter, 
and  assists  to  keep  the  soil  with  which  it  is  mixed  free, 
porous,  and  of  such  texture  that  the  roots  of  cuttings  run  or 
worked  into  it,  or  into  soil  mixed  with  it  much  more  freely 
than  they  will  in  soil  devoid  of  sharp  sand.  Sea  sand  is  of  a 
texture  slightly  coarser,  and  being  so  cc>nstantly  under  water 
is  less  sweet  or  pure  than  is  silver  sand.  But  the  chief 
objection  to  it  is  the  considerable  proportion  of  saline 
matter  (salt)  found  in  it.  This  can  be  largely  washed  out  by 
running  it  through  water  twice  or  thrice,  then  drying  it. 
But  still  it  never  is  a  good  substitute  for  silver  sand.  Of 
course  it  is  (luite  unfit  for  use  for  potting  purposes  unless  it 
be  washed.  Sea  sand  may  be  spread  thinly  over  stiff  garden 
ground,  and  be  forked  in  witli  advantage.  In  all  potting  of 
plants  it  is  wise  to  add  to  the  ordinary  compost  of  loam  aurt 
manure  or  peat  a  small  proportion  of  sand  ;  indeed,  it  is 
regular  practice. 

Peap  leaves  diseased  (.1.  Mitchell).-  Your  Pear 
trees  ai-e  infested  with  a  caleriullar,  and  appear  to  be  badly 
attacked.  I  have  used  for  small  trees  a  good  insecticide 
late  in  the  day,  but  doubtless  hand  picking  where  it  can  he 
done  is  the  most  effectual  remedy.— T. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

Mk.  Epwahd  Harri.^s.  for  the  past  three  years  foreman  at 
Lockinge  Paik,  Wantage,  has  taken  charge  of  the  forcing 
department,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  28.—  Royal      Horticultural      Society  s     fortnightly 
meeting.     Drill     Hall,     Buckingham     Gate, 
Westminster. 
•29  and  30.— Bath  autumn  floral  f6te. 


Journals   Received. 

"Annual  Report  on  the  Government  Cinchona  Plantation 
and  Factorv  Iti  Bengal  for  the  year  lSi)S-9i)." 
Afjriniltinal  (Gazette. 

Balledn  d  Arboriculture  et  de  Florirulturr. 
Revue  Horticole.    (Paris. ) 

The  American  Florist.    (Chicago  and  New  York.) 
American  Gardenia;;.     (New  York.) 
Thedacrnsen  f^nia-ers'  Gazette. 
The  I'aciiic  Jinral  I'ress.    (San  Francisco.) 
La  Clironiqiw  Horticole.     (Paris.) 
The  Canadian  Horticulturist. 
Die  Gartcnwelt.    (Berlin.) 
Gartenjiora.    (Berlin.) 


Catalogues    Received. 

American  Tree  i^ee(\s.—Thoma.s  Meehan  and  Sons,  German- 
fnini,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
Bulbs.—  Frank  Dicks  and  Co.,  lit!,  Deansgate,  Manehestfr. 


''^"  We  hope  nurserymen  unll  send  notes  of  importance 
and  interest,  and  any  newit  likely  to  interest  hortieultunstst. 
Their  assistance  will  be  yreatly  valued. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  GOOD 
GROUPING. 

Now,  when  flower  liordev.s  are 
api)roaching  the  time  of  their 
full  autumn  glory,  the  wisdom 
of  boldly  grouping,  where  it  has 
been  practi.'ied,  is  even  more 
apparent  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year, 
for  now  we  are  enjoying  the  grand  pictures  of 
rich  colouring  that  are  painted  by  careful 
groupings  of  Tritoma  and  scarlet  Dahlias  and 
Gladiolus,  with  the  strong  orange  and  deep 
yellows  of  Itudbeckia  and  Helianthus  and 
African  .Marigolds,  while  the  same  range  of 
rich  strong  colouring  is  repeated  at  their  foot 
by  masses  of  yellow  and  orange  and  scarlet 
Nasturtium.  When  such  groui)ing  as  this, 
carefully  designed  and  carried  out,  ]ilays  its 
part  for  some  central  third  of  the  length  of  a 
200-feet  long  border,  whose  breadth  is  14  feet, 
there  is  space  to  show  the  merit  of  the 
arrangement  and  the  value  that  masses  of 
strong  colour  so  managed  can  acquire,  espe- 
cially when  the  ends  of  the  same  border  are 
treated  in  a  corresponding  way  in  large 
groupings  of  cool  and  pale  colouring. 

The  cool  coloured  ends  have  a  groundwork 
of  (luiet,  low-toned  bluish  green,  as  of  Yucca 
and  Iris  ;  of  bright,  glaucous  blue-green,  as  of 
L'rambe  and  Elymus,  both  invaluable  for  such 
use  ;  and  of  grey  and  silvery  tones  in  large 
masses,  represented  by  Santolina  and  Cineraria 
maritima,  with  white  and  palest  pink  and  pale 
yellow  flowers  only.  Groups  of  colour  so 
arranged  not  only  give  the  fullest  strength 
value  of  which  the  flowers  are  capable,  but 
they  give  it  in  a  way  that  strikes  the  beholder 
with  an  impression  as  of  boldness  temjiered  by 
refinement,  whereas  the  same  number  of  plants 
mi.xed  up  wi_>uld  only  have  conveyed  a  feeling 
of  garish  vulgarity,  mingled  with  an  uncom- 
fortable sensation  as  of  an  undisciiilined, 
crowded  jumble  of  coloured  material. 

As  in  colour,  so  it  is  also  in  form.  The 
beautiful  grouping  of  Nature  in  wild  land  is 
the  best  possible  lesson  that  can  be  studied  as 
a  guide  to  the  grouping  of  plant  and  shrub 
and  tree  ;  and  though  it  often  hapjiens  that  for 
good  efl'ect  in  gardening  an  isolated  single 
form  may  be  needed,  it  is  usually  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  good  grouping  being 
much  more  beneficial  in  the  garden  picture. 

By  good  grouping,  making  free  masses  of  the 
best  plants,  "spottiness  "  is  prevented,  and  the 
full  value  of  the  flowci.%  obtained. 


ENCOURAGING  THE   YOUNG. 

Education  in  rural  matters  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  it  is  surprising  how  ignorant 
the  majority  of  country  people  are  of  the 
workings  of  Nature  that  exist  at  their  very 
doors.  Ask  the  average  rustic,  who  has  lived 
in  the  country  all  his  life,  the  name  of  the 
simplest  flower  in  the  hedgerow,  and  the 
chances  are  he  will  not  be  able  to  tell  you 
anything  beyond  jierhaps  the  local  title  which 
he  learnt  from  his  grandmother.  He  hardly 
notices  these  things  at  all,  takes  no  interest  in 
them  unless  it  be  with  a  sort  of  contempt  that 
is  born  of  close  familiarity.  Botany,  even  in 
its  rudiments,  is  a  mystery  to  nine-tenths  of 
country  dwellers,  and  in  truth  they  know 
nothing  of  the  things  w'ith  which  they  are 
always  surrounded.  In.sect  life,  bird  life,  wild 
plants  and  flowers  are  |iart  and  parcel  of 
existence  in  the  country,  and  yet  it  has  never 
been  considered  of  any  importance  to  learn 
much  about  them.  The  farmer  knows  that  his 
Apples  are  grub-eaten,  and  that  the  shoots  of 
his  trees  are  often  eaten,  but  he  has  never  seen 
a  winter  moth  or  a  codlin  moth  in  his  life,  or 
if  he  has  he  did  not  know  them.  Likewise  in 
the  kitchen  garden  ettbrts  are  made  to  check 
maggots  of  the  t'arrot-fly.  Onion-fly,  Oelery- 
fly,  and  what  not,  but  without  even  a  slight 
acquaintance  of  the  winged  originators  of  these 
liests.  Too  long,  apparently,  have  we  floun- 
dered in  the  educational  quagmire,  giving 
country  children  smatterings  of  knowledge 
that  is  of  very  little  use  to  them,  and  discarding 
entirely  the  things  that  are  likely  to  be  bene- 
Kcial  if  they  are  to  live  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community  that  they 
should — on  the  land. 

Surely  this  is  not  as  it  should  lie  [  Country 
dwellers  should  be  interested  in  and  know 
.something  about  the  things  around  them,  and 
how  can  it  lie  better  brought  about  than  l)y 
encouraging  the  young  ?  I  had  this  lesson 
ffjrced  upon  me  years  ago  when  walking 
through  a  woodland  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  lived  all  his  life  in  London.  A  bird  broke 
into  song  in  a  branch  over  our  heads,  and  he 
asked  me  the  name  of  it.  I  peered  into  the 
tree  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  songster,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  Londoner  gave  me  its  name. 
He  could  tell  it  by  its  note.  As  we  walked  on, 
I  realised  my  ignorance  of  country  matters 
when  my  companion  ]iicked  out  the  liirds  by 
the  sound  of  their  voices.  I  wonder  how  many 
country  children  there  are  to-day  who  know 
one-half  of  our  common  song-birds  by  their 
form,  to  say  nothing  of  their  voices,  even 
though  they  are  seeing  them  continually  and 
rob  their  nests  by  way  of  sport.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  matter  of  flowers.  Children  gather 
them,  but  apart  from  Primroses,  Violets,  and 
so  on,  they  know  nothing  of  their  names  and 
haliits,  sim)>ly  because  they  have  never  been 
taught.  This  is  the  kind  of  education 
that  is  needed,  and  while  authorities  are 
slow  to  grasp  it,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that 


encouragement  is  given  in  other  ways  at  some 
places. 

The  other  day,  when  engaged  in  a  judicial 
capacity  at  a  country  flower  .show,  I  was  struck 
with  the  large  disyilay  of  wild  flowers  on  the 
tables,  and  learned  that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
ettbrts  of  a  local  gentleman  who  sees  the  advisa- 
bility of  instilling  a  knowledge  of  rural  matters 
into  the  minds  of  the  young.  He  had  ottered 
))rizes  for  bouijuets  and  baskets  of  wild  flowers 
to  cliildren  of  dift'erent  ages,  and  the  most 
interesting  class  of  all  was  the  one  where  e.'^tra 
awards  were  granted  to  those  who  named  cor- 
rectly the  largest  percentage  of  grasses,  flowers, 
and  lierries  used  in  the  decoration.  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  that  in  some  cases  the 
majority  of  the  flowers  were  named  correctly, 
with  the  botanical  as  well  as  the  common 
names  given.  Nor  was  the  art  of  decoration 
lost  sight  of,  for,  thanks  to  the  lessons  they 
had  received,  the  youngsters  had  made  u]) 
their  bunches  in  a  light,  tasteful  manner,  so 
dift'erent  to  the  tightly-packed  bundles  so 
often  seen. 

I  look  on  country  flower  shows  as  fine  insti- 
tutions liecause  I  know'  something  of  the  good 
they  do.  They  bring  into  play  that  spirit  of 
com]ietition  which  exists  in  all  classes,  and  in 
order  to  win  honours  at  the  annual  show  our 
cottage  gardeners  think  out  the  best  methods 
of  cultivation,  spare  no  ett'orts  in  securing  the 
best  vai'ieties,  and  in  this  way  the  general 
standard  of  gardening  in  the  locality  is  raised. 
And  where  the  flower  show  goes  further  and 
encourages  the  rising  generation,  even  if  it  is 
only  in  the  collecting  and  naming  of  wild 
flowers,  still  more  good  is  done,  for  the  seeds 
are  being  sown  ■  of  that  interest  in  rural  things 
which  IS  so  essential  in  these  days,  and  when 
sown  it  w-ill  be  surprising  if  a  proportion  at 
any  rate  does  not  bear  fi-uit. 

Above  all  things,  I  say,  let  the  boys  have  a 
garden,  even  if  it  is  only  a  few  yards  stpiare. 
A  youngster  who  is  put  to  work  in  his  father's 
garden  does  not  take  much  interest  in  it. 
Naturally  he  considers  it  a  tie,  and  takes  the 
first  ojiiiortunity  to  get  away  to  play  ;  but 
give  him  a  garden  of  his  own,  and  he  looks  at 
the  matter  in  a  different  light.  He  sees  that 
there  is  something  to  accomplish  that  will 
bring  him  credit,  he  takes  an  interest  in  the 
ground  he  has  dug,  the  seeds  he  has  sown,  and 
the  ])lants  he  has  tended  with  his  own  care. 
This  need  not  be  done  with  a  view  to  making 
a  professional  gardener  of  him,  for  the  craft  is 
far  broarler  than  that,  and  every  man  who  lives 
in  the  countr,y  ought  to  know  something  of 
horticulture.  If  the  lad  has  anything  in  him 
he  will  realise  the  i-es]ionsibility  that  rests  on 
the  possession  of  his  little  ])lot,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  tends  it  will  have  some  bearing  on 
his  future  career. 

I  am  not  the  first  to  broach  this  subject, 
which  is  by  no  means  new.  County  Councils 
in  some  districts  are  doing  a  good  work  in 
this  direction,  and  so  are  private  individuals. 
But  we  want  more  of  it,  and   I  daresay  that  if 
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more  was  done  to  instil  into  the  yoiuiR  mind  a 
love  and  kiKiwledge  of  horticulture,  cottage 
gardens  would  be  made  more  profitalile,  fewer 
weed-covered  allotments  would  be  seen,  and 
country  dwellers  would  take  a  greater  interest 
in  the  natural  world  around  them. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  the  boy  makes  the 
man,  but  very  much  de])ends  on  how  he  is 
ti'ained.  The  other  day  I  was  emerging  from  a 
tiower  show  tent  when  I  met  a  man  who  was 
exhibiting  in  a  special  class  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables.  He  asked  me  if  he  had  got 
anything,  and  when  I  answered  him  in  the 
negative  he  evinced  no  disappointment,  but 
enijuired,  with  eager  anticipation,  "  How  has 
Hob  got  on  ?  "  Bob  was  his  son,  and  a  proud 
light  shone  in  the  father's  eyes  when  I  informed 
him  that  the  former  had  secured  first  honours. 
"  1  let  liim  have  a  bit  of  garden  of  his  own, 
and  he  said  he'd  beat  me.  Well,  I'm  glad  he 
has."  Such  was  the  sentiment  of  the  father, 
and  I  commended  him  on  it.  No  suspicion  of 
jealousy,  no  th(3ught  of  his  own  interests,  but  a 
keen  delight  in  the  success  of  his  son  in  the 
gajue  which  lie  had  taught  him.  I  shall  be 
surprised  if  that  youth  does  not  become  a 
leading  light  in  the  horticulture  of  his  village, 
and  a  good  workman  to  wit.  Employers  \\'ill 
tell  you  that  we  have  none  too  many  of  the 
latter,  and  in  these  days  of  scarce  labour  a 
good  workman  is  a  treasure.  And  my  expe- 
rience tells  me  that  the  best  gardeners  are 
invarialily  skilful  and  indu.strious  workmen, 
never  in  want  of  employment,  and  res])ectable 
memliers  of  society.  Such  men  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  country,  and  to  ensure  a  supply  of 
them  in  the  future  one  way  seems  to  be  to 
instil  a  knowlege  and  love  of  gardening  and 
the  things  appertaining  to  it  into  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation.  H.  H. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


VeRNONIA  .SCORPIOIDES. 
Mr.  Bennett-Poij  sends  this,  a  dwarf  greenhouse 
shrub  flowering  in  cymes,  somewhat  recalling  the 
form  of  Ageratum,  described  in  another  column  of 
this  week's  issue. 


Orobanche  speciosa. 
The  commoner  species  of  Broomrape,  tliougli 
always  interesting  from  being  parasitical  on  the 
roots  of  other  plants,  are  scarcely  beautiful  ;  their 
colouring  is  dull  and  their  thickened  stems 
ungraceful.  But  Orobanche  speciosa,  specimens  of 
which  we  receive  from  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  are 
flowers  that  have  a  considerable  degree  of  beauty. 
For  here  the  individual  flower  of  the  spike,  that  in 
the  commoner  kinds  looks  only  rudimentary,  is 
developed  into  a  pretty  white  labiate  form  1  inch 
long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  The 
tubular  corolla  spreads  out  its  five  divisions 
handsomely  veined  with  purple  ;  their  margins  are 
waved  and  fringed  with  a  delicate  toothing.  The 
dark  brown-purple  stem  is  thickly  set  with  short 
hairs,  and  the  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  flowers  are 
sharply .  pointed  in  shape,  giving  lines  of  a  fine 
detail  to  a  flower  whose  general  aspect  is  one  of 
firmness  and  solidity.  This  handsome  species  is 
parasitical  on  the  root  of  the  Broad  Bean. 


Begonia  Moonlight. 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  sends  us  several  spra3's  of  this  charming 
hybrid  Begonia.  It  is  one  of  those  good  garden 
plants  raised  by  the  late  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke, 
who  gave  us  B.  Weltoniensis,  one  of  the  most 
useful  things  of  its  kind  ever  raised.  We  remember 
Moonlight  Begonia  well  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  some  years  ago,  and  then  were 
charmed  with  its  sprays  of  flowers,  each  flower  of 
a  peculiarly  fascinating  cream  colour,  relieved  by 
the  small  tuft  of  yellow  stamens. 


The  Double  Pink  Bramble. 
From  Mr.  Hibbert,  The  Gardens,  Elshani  H(juse. 
Grantham,  comes  a  flower  of  a  double  pink  Bramble 
that  he  found  growing  wild.  It  nearly  matches 
the  double  pink  kind  with  the  multitude  of  strap- 
shaped  petals  that  is  oftenest  seen  in  gardens. 
There  is  another  pretty  garden  variety  with  white 
flowers  and  fnur  rows  of  broad  petals  ;  a  very  free- 
growing  plant  that  is  useful  for  rambling  through 
and  over  hedges. 


Scutellaria  Vkntenatii. 
A    brilliant    flower    of    .soft    .scarlet    colouring, 
described    elsewhere    in    our    pages. 
Bennett-Poe 


From     Mr. 


.Sweet  Peas  from  Cornwaj^l. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  A.  V.  Conybeai'e, 
Tregullow,  Scorrier,  Cornwall,  a  box  of  Ijeautiful 
Sweet  Peas,  evidently  gatliered  from  plants  that 
had  been  exceptionally  well  grown.  'I'he  following 
note  accompanied  them  :  "  I  am  sending  you  here- 
with a  few  specimens  of  Sweet  Peas  with  four 
blossoms  to  each  stem  ;  they  are  now  blossoming 
freely  in  my  garden  here.  The  plants  from  which 
they  are  cut  have  been  in  blossom  since  the  first 
week  in  July." 

Cleome  pungens  svn.  spinosa. 
A  flowering  spray  of  this  West  Indian  annual 
f^omes  from  Miss  Barnard  Hankey.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  dull  rose  colour  ;  the  leaves,  made  up  of 
five  or  more  leaflets,  have  weak  prickles  at  the 
back,  and  hairs  covered  with  a  viscid  substance  of 
a  powerful  and  not  very  agreeable  smell.  It  is 
akin  to  the  Caper  family. 

Double  Parnassia. 
This  unusual  form  of  a  lovely  bog  plant  comes 
from  Mr.  Snow  Whall,  in  Nottinghamshire,  with 
these  words ;  "I  am  sending  you  flowers  of  a 
double  (irass  of  Parnassia.  which  I  found  growing 
wild  near  Buxton  two  years  ago.  I  do  not  ofter  it 
to  you  as  ar.  improvement,  but  rather  as  a  curiosity. 
The  simple  form  lacks  nothing  to  make  it  perfect." 
The  flower  received  is  fully  double,  and  looks 
winter  than  usual,  no  doubt  from  the  filling  of 
extra  petals  liiding  the  distinct  veining,  which, 
though  it  in  the  type  form  takes  off  from  the  purity 
of  the  colour,  much  increases  the  beauty  of  detail 
of  the  flower. 


SCOTTISH    NOTES. 

The  Fruit  Cuius. 
The  crops  uf  all  kinds  of  fruits,  with  the  exception 
of  Pears,  which  are  generally  below  the  average, 
are  this  3'ear  most  abundant.  The  severe  drought 
early  in  suiinner  affected  Strawberries  injuriously 
on  light  soils,  and  wet  at  a  later  period  damaged 
the  late  crop.  Royal  Sovereign  is  generally 
condemned  as  a  worthless  fruit  for  open  air  culture, 
its  flavour  being  so  j30or. 

Crops  of  Superlative  Raspberry  have  again  been 
very  large  and  the  fruits  individually  of  enormous 
size,  and  it  may  now  be  safely  planted,  as  some 
gardeners  have  already  done,  as  by  far  the  best 
variety  to  cultivate  in  the  north.  I  was  much 
struck  with  a  fine  crop  of  selected  dessert  (Goose- 
berries trained  as  cordons  on  an  east  wall  where 
Plums  and  other  fruits  had  failed  to  succeed. 
Many  of  the  fruits  were  more  like  Plums  than 
Gooseberries,  and  they  were  much  appreciated  for 
dessert. 

The  laciniate-leaved  Bramble,  in  most  years  an 
abundant  cropper,  is  not  quite  so  prolific  as  usual 
this  year,  but  the  distinct  and  nicely  flavoured 
Japanese  Wineberry  is  bearing,  as  usual,  a  very 
large  crop.  Its  value  is  becoming  better  known 
too,  and  in  consequence  many  gardens  are  being 
stocked  with  plants.  The  best  way  to  get  up  a 
supply  of  plants  is  to  raise  them  from  seeds.  Once 
established,  the  seedlings  appear  by  dozens. 

Of  the  finer  fruits  the  Apricot,  where  it  succeeds, 
has  never  been  better,  the  crop  being  abundant, 
the  fruits  very  large,  and  the  trees  in  exuberant 
vigour,    the    foliage,    moreover,    being    large   and 


perfect.  Cnfortunately,  the  weather  for  the  earlier 
kinds  has  been  unpropitious.  Of  late  introductions 
La  Delicieuse  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  as  well 
as  being  one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen  :  its  fruit  is 
large,  and  the  flavour  excellent.  A  few  fruits 
ripened  on  a  south  wall  in  July,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  not  until  August. 

Plums  are  not  generally  so  satisfactory,  but 
Apples,  without  exception,  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Gardeners  tell  me  that  trees  which  have 
not  fruited  once  in  twenty  years  previously  are 
this  year  overloaded,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
j'ears  in  which  these  shy-fruiting  sorts  do  well  are 
also  suited  to  reliable  kinds.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  fruits  individually  will  be  less  bulky  than 
they  were  last  year,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  colour 
will  be  less  marked  ;  but  if  sunny  weather  sets  in 
and  follows  the  depressing  wet  that  has  prevailed 
tor  so  many  weeks  there  is  no  reastm  why  they 
should  fall  below  the  general  g03d  tpiality  apparent 
in  last  year's  Apples.  Irish  Peach,  wliich  is 
hastening  to  maturity,  is  quite  as  fine,  and  the 
early  kitchen  Apples,  where  duly  and  properly 
thinned,  leave  nothing  to  lie  desired. 

Peaches,  tliough  a  large  crop,  have  suflered  iji 
the  foliage  to  an  abnormal  extent,  but  where  the 
trees  are  in  well-sheltered  positions  the  foliage  is 
large  and  fine.  I  have  seen  some  extra  fine  fruit 
of  Humboldt  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  which 
were  ripened  on  a  warm  >heltered  wall.  Pears, 
as  already  noted,  are  unsatisfactory. 

Mk.  FociO, 
who  for  more  than  thirty  years  had  lieen  factor  on 
the  Ivercauld  Estate,  lias  lately  retired  from  active 
life.  Mr.  Fogo  was  well  known  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  planted  extensively  during  the  whole 
period  he  had  charge  of  that  property,  as  many  as 
4,tl')()  trees  of  Picea  nobilis,  which  were  raised  from 
seeds  of  home-grown  cones,  being  among  the 
number.  Mr.  Fogo  commenced  life  as  a  gardener 
at  Tyninghame  under  Mr.  Lees,  and  was  successively 
at  Areherfield,  the  Royal  Botanic  (Gardens,  London, 
and  at  Rowood  in  its  best  days,  and  also  under  old 
Donald  Beaton  at  Shrubland  Park,  whence  he 
returned  to  Scotland  about  fort}'  \'ears  ago. 

The  EoiNBURiiH  Botanic  (Gardens 
have  been  fortunate  in  securing  just  lately  some 
rare  botanical  works  from  the  library  of  the  late 
James  Hardy,  a  well-known  scientist  who  spent 
his  life  in  a  farm  on  the  Scottish  borders.  A 
previous  note  recorded  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  of 
books  from  the  Hope  Trust,  and  the  Regius  Keeper 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  so  large  an 
addition  to  the  library  in  one  year. 


NOTES     ON     LILIES. 


LILIES    IN    BIRMINGHAM. 

H.WLNci  seen  in  The  (Garden  a  series  of  notes  on 
town  Lilies,  I  venture  to  send  you  a  photograph  of 
a  clump  of  Pardalinuni  Lilies  which  I  have  cidti- 
vated  in  nw  garden  here,  just  one  mile  and  a-half 
from  New  Street  Station,  Birmingham.  Despite 
the  bad  background,  an  Apple  tree,  you  will  lie  able 
to  make  out  that  the  tallest  of  the  group,  which 
carries  thirteen  blooms,  Mas  full\'  iS  feet  high,  for  I 
am  standing  on  a  level  with  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  am  fully  5  feet  0  inches  in  my  boots.  'This  is 
the  third  year  of  flowering,  and  the  clump  has 
increased  from  tWo  stems  on  two  bulbs  to  thirteen 
stems.  To  my  right  I  have  a  Hundioldti,  which 
liore  between  thirty  and  forty  blooms  last  year,  and 
fully  thirty  this,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pardalinuni  is  a  group  of  healthy  Chalcedonicuni, 
the  flowering  heads  of  which  have  doubled  in  three 
years.  Testaceum,  candiduni,  pyrenaicum,  common 
Martagon,  and  umbellatum  erectum  also  flourish 
and  increase.  A.  S.  Creak. 

Edijha'iton ,  Bn-ni  1  tiijlt din. 

I  We  regret  that  the  photogra])h  kindly  sent  with 
this  letter  was  not  suitable  for  reproduction. — Eds.] 

LILY    GROWING     IN     CASKS. 
You  ask  for  a  note  on  Lily  growing  in  casks.      We 
began  this  many  years  ago,  wishing  to  have  clumps 
of  Lilies  where  the  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  would 
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have  fl^n  the  food  and  moisture  out  of  the  soil. 
We  have  one  clump  here  at  our  entrance  gate  where 
the  bulbs  have  been  in  their  cask  with  the  bottom 
out  for  nearlv  ten  years.  When  the  late  Mr.  Ingram, 
of  Belvoir,  saw  this,  he  said  at  once,  "I  shall  adopt 
it."  We  give  fresh  soil  at  the  top  ever^■  year,  and 
after  a  time  the  roots  of  shrubs  make  their  way  in 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cask  and  require  to  be  cut. 
We  tried  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  this  by,  instead 
of  taking  out  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  putting  pieces 
of  stone  to  make  drainage,  but  in  this  case  the  cask 
must  be  watched  so  as  not  to  be  allowed  to  become 
water-logged.  We  have  sunk  tubs  with  different 
plants  among  large  trees,  but  would  rather  report 
on  this  n  little  later.  We  have  just  now  a  number 
of  Lilium  l!atenianni:cin  bloom  in  the  cottage  wood  ; 
they  are  growing  strongly,  and  when  cut  are  very 
|)retty  in  vases  mixed  with  L.  speciosuni  allium. 
George  F.  Wilso.n. 
Hiatlitrliriiik,   Wtybridge  Heath. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


The    Fuchsia    in    the   summep 

garden.  —  of  late  years  tlie  Fuchsia  has  been 
used  more  liberalh'  in  the  summer  garden,  and  it 
was  no  gain  to  leave  it  out  of  the  beds,  whether  in 
town  parks  or  country  gardens.  Few  fltiwcrs  are 
more  graceful  in  growth  or  more  free-Vilooming, 
and  large  specimens  can  be  easily  kept  through  the 
winter  in  an  outhouse  or  similar  ])Iace  where  they 
will  not  be  exposed  to  frost.  N'arielies  of  distinct 
colours  should  be  chosen,  those,  for  example,  with 
dark  corollas  ami  red  tubes  and  .sepals,  not,  how- 
ever, the  double  kinds,  which  are  not  so  satisfactory 
as  a  rule  in  the  open,  nor  so  elegant  in  form.  We 
enjoj-  plants  that  attain  3  feet  or  more  in   height, 


whicli  may  be  made  use 
of  for  the  centres  of 
beds,  or  to  place  several 
together  on  the  grass 
with  the  pots  inserted  in 
the  soil.  In  the  same 
way  the  Heliotrope,  llie 
zonal  Pelargonium, 
Krythrina,  Plumbago 
capensis,  Agapanlhus 
uriibellatus,  and  oilier 
tender  plants  may  be 
treated. 

The  Japanese 
Wineberry.        Tlie 

biilaiiic.il  name  of  this 
is  Rubus  phiinicolasiiis, 
and  we  hop*-  the  maf-s 
shown  by  Messrs.  .T. 
Witch  and  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal 
Hon  icu  I  tural  S  o  c  i  e  t  y 
>'ill  (liicct  attention  lo 
its  jiiclurcsque  growth 
Mild  abundant  fruit  crop. 
()t  late  years  we  have 
heard  more  of  this  Jap- 
anese Bramble,  which 
(lescr-\'cs  coiisidernticiii 
apart  from  its  re  Idish, 
pleasant -flavoured  fruii 
set  111  a  liair_\'  covering. 
The  growth  is  as  pic- 
turesque as  our  own 
native  Bramble,  and  the 
long  leaty  shoals  will 
sprawl  over  ihe  higher 
tiers  of  the  rock  garden, 
overhang  rocky  ledges, 
or-  form  a  thicket  in  tlie 
wild  garden.  The  plant 
could  be  well  used  much 
as  the  Raspberry  is,  as 
llie  fruits  aie  bcu-ne  in 
large  clusters,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  specimen 
referred  to,  bent  the 
shoots  with  tlieir  weight 
Rubus  phienicolasius  is  a 
good  garden  Bramble,  vigorous,  hardy,  and  at  all 
times  picturesque. 

A  beautiful  Poppywort.— Hunnemannia 
fumari:efolia.  a  big  name  for  a  very  tieautiful 
flower,  is  a  Poppywort  introduced  from  Me.xico 
many  years  ago.  It  has  never,  however,  become 
known  to  any  degree,  the  only  place  we  have  seen 
it  being  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where,  we 
have  frequently  admired  the  clear  yellow  colour  of 
the  flowers,  set  upon  branching  stems.  A  little 
colony  of  it  is  at  present  in  bloom  in  tlie  rock 
garden.  There  is  nothing  weedy  aliout  the  plant. 
It  bears  its  flowers  freely,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a 
pleasing  glaucous  colour.  The  soil  should  be  rich,  the 
position  sunn}%  and  the  plant  grouped.  Sow  seeds 
in  gentle  warmth,  and  plant  out  in  May  ;  in  fact, 
treat  it  exactlyasone  would  any  half-haidy  annual. 
The  SalpiglOSSiS.  -We  wish  these 
beautiful  animal  flowers  were  more  appreciated  by 
flower  gardeners.  It  is  the  Orcliid  of  the  annuals, 
and  wlien  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  ricli  loamy 
soil,  not  too  dry,  the  graceful  steins  rise  over  '2  feet 
high,  bearing  flowers  in  profusion  like  small  Petu- 
nias, and  wondei'fully  coloured.  They  are  veined 
and  striped  with  pretty  tints,  but  we  delight  most 
in  the  pure  selfs  or  shaded  flowers,  which  shouhl 
alwa\'S  be  selected  for  seed.  Rich  yellow,  or 
shades  of  it,  ci-imson,  brown,  lemon,  cream,  puiple, 
and  other  colours  may  he  obtained  in  seedlings 
raised  from  the  best  seed.  Being  half-hardy,  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  gentle  warmth  in  the 
very  early  spring,  putting  out  the  plants  when 
frosts  are  over. 

A    blue   W^atep   Lily    in    the   open 

aiP. — Sonic  few  weeks  ago  we  received  from 
Mr.  Latour-Marliac  a  form  of  Nv'mphiea  Zanzi- 
baiensis,  which  he  said  he  hoped  would  flower  in 
the  open  air  in  England.  It  came  by  post  with 
spreading  roots,  like  those  of  Asparagus,  and,  with 


these  roots  spread  out,  was  planted  in  a  tank  in 
about  10  inches  of  soil.  It  had  not  been  a  week  in 
the  waier  before  flower  buds  appeared,  and  it  is 
now  in  good  bloom,  and  looks  as  if  it  would  go  on 
for  weeks.  'Though  we  have  no  hope  of  this  plant 
enduring  our  winters,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  have  it 
in  bloom  out  of  doors  ihrougli  Ihe  summer,  as  the 
plant  could  be  easily  renewed  in  spring.  Last 
year  we  tried  anotlier  blue  Lily  (N.  stellata)  in  the 
same  tank,  but  it  did  not  bloom  or  live.  The 
expanded  flower,  of  a  lovely  purplish  blue  with  a 
soft  yellow  centre,  exhales  a  spicy,  delicate 
fragrance,  more  like  that  of  some  choice  fruit  than 
a  flower.  — R..  in  the  Fiihl. 

Opnamental  Goupds.— The  Gourd  is  a 
stranger  to  many  lOnglisli  gardens,  but  this  is  a 
pity.  Its  quainl  shapes  and  bold  leafage  adapt  it 
for  many  positions,  and  for  \ears  many  kinds  have 
been  planted  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  trained 
against  poles  on  either  side  of  the  chief  walk  in  the 
herbaceous  garden.  They  add  a  quaint  touch  to 
the  place,  and,  when  the  fruits  attain  size,  are 
showy  and  varied  in  colcmr,  from  white  through 
yellow  to  deep  orange,  whilst  there  are  Pear-shaped, 
Imttle-shaiicd,  and  many  other  strange  varieties. 
The  Gourds  are  useful  to  run  over  outbuildings 
which  it  is  desired  to  hide  in  part,  or  across  poles 
over  kitchen  garden  paths.  Seed  is  very  easily 
raised  in  heat  in  spring,  and  the  seedlings  should 
be  treated  the  same  as  Vcijetable  Marrows. 

Mistletoe  (Viscum  album).    We  have 

growing  here  on  a  Whitethorn  hedge  several 
clumps  of  Mistletoe.  The  berry  was  rubbed  on 
the  thorn  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Phillips, 
of  Holywood,  and  is  now  growing  in  our  garden 
boundary  in  ])erfection.  It  also  occurs  in  this 
district  very  high  up  on  a  Lonibardy  Poplar, 
having  been  carried  there  by  Ijirds.  This  clump 
looks  vividh-  green  during  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  the  host  tree  is  divested  of  its  leaves. — 
Wai.teh  Smvth.  H<Jt/irooil.  Coiiii/i/  Jlon-n. 

The    Edible    Passion -flowep.  — The 

writer  has  received  a  few  fruits  of  the  Edible 
Passion-flower  (Passiflora  edulis)  from  a  garden 
wliere  this  plant  is  grown,  much  as  is  the  vine,  not 
for  ornament,  but  for  its  deliciously  piquant  fruit, 
flavoured  like  a  Peacli  and  Melon  mingled.  A 
friend  declared  the  other  day  that  the  first  time 
he  tasted  Passion-flower  fruit  it  almost  killed  him, 
but  of  course  it  was  not  this  species,  which  was 
pronounced  wholesome  and  agreeable.  Thi^  Passion- 
flower is  very  rare.  We  l.ielieve  the  house  in  North 
Wales  from  whence  the  fruits  came  is  the  only  one 
in  these  isles  devoted  to  its  culture.  Seedlings 
give  finer  fruit  in  greater  abundance  than  plants 
raised  from  cuttings.  The  plant  bears  so  freely  that 
sufficient  to  absohitely  put  an  end  to  its  existence 
in  one  jear  is  produced,  unless  vigorous  thinning 
is  practised.  The  way  to  grow  the  plant  is  in  a 
moderately  warm  house,  in  confined  spaces,  the 
soil  poor,  light,  and  well  drained.  When  the  fruit 
is  set,  liberal  feeding  and  watering  are  resorted  lo. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  where  we  believe 
its  culture  is  being  undeitaken,  of  course  in  the 
open,  with  a  view  to  a  sale  of  the  fruits  here. — 
Country  Life. 

Dabcecia  polifolia.-  From  early  summer 
until  autumn  is  well  ail\;iiu-cd  this  Irish  Heatli  is 
rarely  withiuit  flowers.  The  comparatively  large 
urn-shaped  blossoms  are  in  the  typical  kind  of  a 
bright  purple  tint.  There  is  also  a  variety  (alba) 
with  pure  white  flowers,  and  another  (bicolorl  in 
which  both  coloured  flowers  are  borne  on  the  same 
spike,  while  occasionally  mottled  blossoms  appear. 
Wherever  peat-loving  plants  are  grown  this  Heath 
should  have  a  place.  Grown  in  a  bcil,  or  mass,  it 
forms  an  object  of  heautx'  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  the  tender  bedding  plants,  and  gives  no  trouble, 
while  where  a  collection  of  the  larger  Ericace;e  are 
grouped  together,  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  that 
may  be  advantageously  used  for  carpeting  the 
ground,  providing  ample  space  for  light  and  air 
exists  between  the  larger  specimens.  This  Dabitcia 
will  reach  a  height  of  1  fool  to  2  feet.  It  is  some- 
times met  with  under  the  generic  name  of  Menziesia, 
while  some  botanical  authority  has  now  named  it 
Boretta.  This  last  name  is,  however,  not  likely  to 
become  generalh'  used,  as  the  others  are  too  firmly 
fi.xed.-T. 
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Scutellaria  Ventenatii.  — This  distinct 

and  interesting  native  of  Chili  furnishes 
another  instance  of  a  beautiful  jjlant  for  some 
time  lost  to  cultivation,  and  since  then  only  known 
in  this  country  by  the  figure  in  the  Bolmriral 
Magazine.  It  has  recently  been  raised  from  seed 
sent  by  Consul  Lehmann.  A  plant  for  the  green- 
house in  summer,  and  during  winter  kept  in  the 
intermediate  house.  Though  small  and  slender  in 
growth,  it  is  so  continuous  a  bloomer,  flowering 
from  ever}'  point,  and  so  brilliant  in  colour  that  it 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  collections  where  good  and 
out  of  the  common  plants  are  appreciated.  It 
resembles  in  flower-spike  some  of  the  slender 
blooming  Salvias  like  8.  rutilans,  and  is  as  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings. — .T.  T.  Ben.nett-Poe. 

Vernonia  scoppioides.— To  those  who 

are  not  acquainted  with  this  plant  it  may  be 
described  as  like  a  shrubby  Ageratum  requiring 
greenhouse  treatment,  though  probably  it  may  be 
used  in  the  flower  border  during  summer.  It  has 
continued  in  Viloom  for  several  months,  everj'  growth 
producing  a  head  of  its  lilac-mauve  blooms.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil.  The  propagation  is  simple  and 
sure  l5y  selecting  soft  young  growths,  and  keeping 
them  close  in  a  propagating  frame,  by  the  occasional 
pinching  of  the  tips  a  bushy  plant  is  quickly 
obtained.  It  is  an  uncommon  plant  of  pleasing 
appearance. — J.  T.  Bennett-Poki 

Phlox  Coquelicot.  This  is  a  Phlox  to 
create  an  impression  in  the  garden.  Its  wonderful 
flowers  are  nevei-  passed  by  without  comment,  and 
this  is  not  surprising.  They  are  not  only  of  very 
fine  form,  round,  and  symmetrical,  but  of  a  pure 
vermilion  colour.  As  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
a  large  dense  spike,  the  effect  of  a  large  bed  is 
unusual.  We  noticed  it  in  the  gardens  of  Hatfield 
House  the  other  day.  'I'here  Mr.  Norman  has 
planted  the  Phloxes  in  a  daring  way,  using 
carmines  and  shades  of  it  with  Coquelicot,  too, 
but  the  result  is  quite  pleasant.  We  have  never 
seen  a  richer  massing  of  Phloxes,  bold  groups  here 
and  there,  and  yet  so  artistic  is  the  result  of  the 
choice  of  pure  good  colours  that  one's  nerves 
are  not  upset  by  violent  contrasts  or  unsuitable 
associations. 

The   new    Nicotlana   at   Kew. 

N.  sylvestris  is  a  plant  "conic  to  stay."  Its  value 
in  the  sub-tropical  garden  for  bold  groups  is 
unquestionable.  There  is  a  leafiness  and  sturdi- 
ness  that  compel  admiration.  We  looked  at  a  bed 
of  it  upon  the  grass  at  Kew  lately,  and  thought 
that  this  use  of  it  singly  was  the  best,  as  crowded 
up  with  other  things  one  loses  the  charm  of  indi- 
viduality. It  is  more  rcjbust  than  tlie  favourite 
N.  atfinis,  and  so  distinct  from  it  that  the  two  may 
be  put  almost  close  together  witliout  monotonous 
effect.  The  flowers  of  N.  S3'lvestris  are  tube-like, 
and  do  not  open  out  in  the  same  waj'  as  those  of 
N.  artinis  ;  they  are  white,  fragrant,  and  remain 
open  in  hiit  sun. 

Hypepicum    moseplanum.— We  were 

much  fliarmed  witli  a  group  of  this  h3'brid 
Hypericum  at  Kew.  A  large  circular  group  of 
it  has  been  formed  on  the  grass  near  the  green- 
house, and  at  this  season,  when  few  shrubs  are  in 
flower  and  the  leaves  have  not  their  autumn  tints, 
a  bright  flower  such  as  this  is  appreciated.  It  is 
the  kind  of  shrub  to  make  a  groundwork  of  and 
let  other  things  come  from  it — the  Mezereon, 
Hamamelis  arborea,  and  shrubs  of  this  kind  that 
will  make  the  bed  bright  for  almost  the  whole 
year.  H.  moserianum  is  the  result  of  crossing 
H.  patulum  and  H.  calyoinum,  and  there  is  no 
(juestion  about  the  trutli  in  this,  the  hj'brid  in  leaf, 
flower,  and  growth,  displaying  the  features  of  the 
parents.  The  flowers  are  large,  golden,  almost 
i)utter-3-ellow,  and  they  appear  in  profusion.  It 
is  a  delightful  leafy  shrub,  bright  with  much 
blossom  for  many  weeks  in  the  autumn. 

Weigela  Eva  Rathke.— This  shrub  has 

been  fl(.iwcriiig  for  niiiiiy  weeks,  and  is  still 
briglit  with  colour.  Many  of  the  Weigelas,  or 
Diervillas  as  they  are  also  called,  are  ot  poor 
washed-out  shades,  but  this  one  has  a  bold  pure 
crimson  flower,  relieved  only  by  the  creamy  white 
stigma  and  filaments.  I  have  this  planted  in  a 
group  on  the  lawn.  Its  growth  is  somewhat  ragged, 
but  the  colour  is  there  from  the  scattered  flowers, 


which  frosts  alone  will  efface.  Some  years  ago  1 
remember  a  wall  in  London  (Chelsea)  covered  with 
this  shrub.  It  had  been  planted  against  it  and 
just  loosely  trained.  Even  in  this  smoky  place  the 
flowers  were  almost  as  plentiful  as  the  leaves.  It 
is  one  of  those  good  shrubs  that  care  little  where 
they  are  placed. — V.  T 

Polygonum     baldschuanicum     at 

Kew.  -  it  is  not  generally  known  that  this 
Polygonum  is  a  good  garden  plant,  quite  one  of 
the  best  hardy  climbers  introduced  for  many 
years,  and  so  distinct  that  one's  attention  is 
irresistiblj'  drawn  to  it  because  of  its  unusual 
appearance.  We  were  delighted  with  it  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  Royal  Cardens,  Kew,  where  it  has 
for  two  or  three  years  past  flowered  gaily  through 
part  of  the  summer  and  autumn.  One  plant  has 
clambered  over  a  strong  stem  in  that  part  known 
as  the  "herbaceous  ground,"  adjoining  the  rock 
garden,  and  trails  of  creamy  pink-touched  flowers 
form  misty  sprays  over  the  dense  foliage.  It  is  an 
artistic  climber  in  ever}'  way,  in  foliage,  growth, 
and  flower.  On  the  rock  garden  a  "seedy" 
conifer  has  evidently  tried  the  nerves  of  tlie 
authorities,  for  the  Polygonum  has  been  planted 
near  to  it,  with  the  happy  result  of  trails  of  flowers 
hanging  in  profusion  from  the  dark  Fir  branches. 
This  forms  a  pretty  garden  picture,  and  one  cannot 
pass  it  by  witliout  knowing  the  name  of  a  climber 
so  unusual  and  beautiful.  Its  flowers  are  said  to 
remain  fresh  for  many  days  when  cut,  and  we  can 
imagine  to  what  excellent  use  these  graceful  sprays 
would  be  put  by  those  of  artistic  mind.  When  cut 
down  by  the  frost  in  sharp  winters  it  breaks  away 
strongly  again  from  the  base.  In  a  note  in  The 
G.\RDEN,  September  2,  1S99,  page  191.  it  is 
mentioned  that  there  is  "no  doubt  that  a  stock 
will  be  i|uickly  forthcoming,  most  jirobably  from 
seeds.  The  propagation  of  the  plant  by  cuttings 
has  hitherto  in  some  instances  not  been  a  success, 
though  it  is  extremely  probable  that  laj'ers  would 
root  and  thus  form  large  plants  quickly.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  there  is  ample  material 
provided  by  a  large  plant  to  produce  a  hundred, 
and  in  this  way  a  plentiful  supplj'  would  soon  be 
forthcoming.  For  covering  balconies,  rustic  ])oles, 
or  the  many  ill-shapen  or  decre[)it  trees  and 
shrubs  one  is  constantly  seeing,  this  plant  is  well 
suited." 

Lilies  at  Kew.— The  Lilies  are  always  a 
feature  of  great  interest  in  the  Royal  (iardens, 
Kew,  at  this  season.  In  the  beautiful  pleasure 
grounds  the  visitor  may  learn  something  of  the 
importance  of  bold  grouping,  and  we  know  that 
the  way  the  Lilies  are  planted  at  Kew  has  led 
others  to  do  likewise.  Near  the  entrance  from 
Kew  Creen  L.  auratum  Wittei  is  planted  amongst 
dwarf  Rhododendrons,  and  the  effect  of  the  big 
crimson-lined  flowers  is  very  fine.  In  another  bed, 
with  a  groundwork  of  Rhododendron  ledifolium,  is 
L.  auratum  rubro-viltatum,  and  elsewhere  masses 
of  L.  Henryi,  L.  speciosum  and  varieties,  and  the 
flaming  Tiger  I^ily  ( L.  tigriiium  sjjlcndens). 

Shoptia  galacifolia  foliage.— I  com- 
mend this  delightful  plant  for  the  beauty  of  its 
leaves,  quite  a  rich  crimson,  and  at  a  distance  my 
friends  wonder  what  plant  this  can  be  making  so 
brilliant  a  patch.  I  grow  it  in  the  rock  garden  in 
full  exposure  and  in  vegetable  soil.  Its  dainty 
white  iiowers  in  spruig  all  good  rock  gardeners  are 
ac(|uaintcd  with. — V.  T. .  Knit. 

Polygonum  opientale.— This  is  one  of 

the  Iniglitcst  annual  flowers  of  the  week.  We 
noticed  a  small  group  of  it  recently,  and  were 
charmed  with  its  wonderful  colour ;  the  plants 
were  not  more  than  2i  feet  high,  but  the}'  grow 
much  taller,  when  they  are  less  pleasing,  because  so 
coarse  and  ungainly.  The  place  for  it  is  upon  a 
hot,  somewhat  dry  border,  as  there  it  does  not 
attain  too  great  a  stature,  and  the  slender  spikes 
of  intense  crimson  flowers  hang  out  from  the  rich 
green  leaves.  One  plant  in  the  group  was  a  mass 
of  crimson,  and  effective  at  a  distance. 

"Watep  Lilies  in  tanks.— I  have  been 

much  interested  in  the  notes  aViout  Water  Lilies  in 
tanks,  and  thought  the  following  particulars  about 
the  family  at  Kew  might  be  of  some  value  to 
readers  of  The  (Jabden.  I  was  there  a  few  days 
ago,  and  in  a  long  tank  (I  do  not  know  how  else  to 


describe  the  receptacle  with  brick  sides)  in  the 
herbaceous  ground  quite  a  collection  was  in  flower, 
with  wild  and  other  water  and  moisture-loving 
plants  in  the  narrow  border  of  moist  soil  at  the 
sides.  I  made  a  note  of  the  Nymphfcas  in  bloom, 
and  their  names  are  :  N.  odorata  sulphurea  grandi- 
flora,  N.  o.  rubra,  N.  Robinsoni,  N.  marliacea 
albida,  N.  m.  carnea,  N.  m.  flammea,  N.  Laydekeri 
lilacea,  N.  tetiagona,  N.  t.  Helvola,  N.  .James 
(jurney,  N.  William  Doogne,  N.  William  Falconer. 
N.  alba,  N.  a.  candidissima,  N.  tuberosa,  N.  t. 
flavescens,  and  N.  lucida — a  collection  indeed  in 
a  tank.  A  tap  of  running  water  keeps  up  the 
necessary  movement  in  the  water. — V.  T. 

Mariettia  bicolop.— A  native  of  the  Organ 
Mountains  of  Bra/.il,  this  slender  twining  plant  is 
one  of  the  brighest  and  most  continuous  flowering 
of  all  the  occupants  of  our  intermediate  house. 
The  long  wiry  stems  are  clotlied  with  neat  foliage, 
and  plentifully  sprinkled  with  small  tubular-shaped 
blossoms  of  a  bright  scarlet,  tipped  with  ricli 
yellow.  It  is  suitable  to  use  as  a  roof  or  rafter 
plant,  while  under  favourable  conditions  it  will 
furnish  a  pillar,  with  a  tangled  mass  of  wiry  stems, 
and  maintain  a  long  continued  display  of  bloom. 
In  addition  to  this,  when  potted  in  o-inch  or  (i-inch 
pots  and  allowed  to  ramble  over  a  few  sticks,  it 
forms  a  bright  feature  on  the  shelves  of  the  green- 
house during  the  summer,  and  in  a  warmer  structure 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  season.  It  strikes  root, 
readily  from  cuttings  in  the  spring,  and  its  cultural 
requirements  are  not  at  all  exacting. — H.  I*. 

Fipst  Eaply  Apples.  When  I  was  in 
Kent,  on  .August  10,  1  liad  some  nice  fruits  of 
Cooling's  Beauty  of  Bath  Apples  given  me.  They 
came  freely  from  the  trees,  which  were  quite  heavily 
laden  with  fruit,  but  were  not  quite  ripe.  But 
after  keeping  them  ten  days  I  find  tlicm  to  be 
delicious,  not  mealy  as  so  many  earl}'  .Apples  are 
wlien  soft,  but  crisp  and  spicy.  The  fruits  are 
flattish  rounded,  well  coloured,  very  handsome, 
and  present  an  ideal  sample  for  the  dessert ;  a  more 
desirable  Apple  for  cliildren  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived. Those  who  want  a  really  early  dessert 
variety  should  have  l^eauty  of  Bath.  Preceded  as 
it  is  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  our  very  earliest,  it  comes 
in  just  before  Irish  Peach,  which  is  the  third  to 
ripen,  and  is  also  a  deliciously  crisp,  juicy  variety, 
and  a  great  cropper.  Harry  Pippin  follows  and 
so  does  the  Devonshire  Quarrenden.  There  are 
others  that  ripen  early,  such  as  Lady  Sudeley, 
Striped  .Juneating,  Cardinal  or  Peter  the  (ireal,  and 
Rivers"  Peach,  but  those  first  named  are,  without 
doubt,  the  l)est,  and  are  habitually  good  croppers. 
For  succession  comes  Worcester  Pearmain,  which  is 
not  at  all  first-class,  but  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
good  form  and  beautiful  colour.  Of  bettor  i[uality 
is  the  smaller  yellow  Ingestre,  one  of  our  bast  old 
desserts  in  September,  and  following  comes  King  of 
the  Pippin,  AUiiigton  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Rosemary 
Russet,  and  Sturmer  Pippin,  so  that  where  there 
is  judicious  planting  of  proper  varieties  for  suc- 
cession, it  is  possible  to  have  really  good  eating 
Apples  from  August  1  until  the  end  of  April,  or 
even  later  if  well  preserved.  Of  six  varieties  only 
for  succession  such  as  will  suit  small  gardens  I 
should  name  Beauty  of  Bath,  Irish  Peach, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippin,  Cox's 
Orange,  and  Stiirnier  Pipjiins. — A.  1). 

Front  flowepgapdens  at  Kingston- 
on-Thames.  I  >uring  the  eai-ly  part  of  the 
summer  the  .Mayor  of  Kingston  (Alderman  Moatt), 
who  is  particularly  fond  of  flowers,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  formulated  a  series  of  classes,  with 
prizes  for  eaoli,  for  small  front  orforecourt  gardens, 
and  for  window-box  decorations.  The  judging  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Surrey  County  Horticultural 
Instructors  (Messrs.  J.  Wright  and  Dean).  There 
were  eighty-four  entries  in  four  classes,  and  because 
the  competitions  were  so  remarkabl}-  well  filled  and 
the  gardens  so  good  the  Ma}'or  added  other  prizes, 
making  no  less  tlian  thirty  in  all.  These  prizes 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Horticultui'al  Society 
(Sir  Trevor  Lawrence)  has  kindly  consented  to 
present  to  the  successful  comjietitoi's  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  September  S.  at  Kingston. 
The  function  will  no  doulit  prove  to  be  a  very 
interesting  one. 
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Iberis  eoponaria  var.  Empress  is 

a  bold,  liaiiilsiiiiiu  plaut,  very  suilalile  for  planting 
towards  the  front  of  the  herbaceous  border.  It 
reaches  a  height  of  about  2  feet ;  the  flowers  are 
wliile,  anil  lunne  upon  stout,  erect  stems. 

Erythraea  littoralis  (Dwarf  tufted 

Centaury).  —This  very  handsome  (■entaur3'  is 
not  met  with  ver}'  frecjuentlj-,  and  it  is  only  on 
bright  sunniier  days  that  its  little  flat  tufts  of 
small  rose-eoloured  flowers  expand  in  their  beauty. 
At  such  times  it  gives  out  a  delightful  aroma.  It 
i.s  found  on  the  turf}' sea  clifl's,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  oblong  leaves  with  parallel  veins 
and  s(piare,  erect  stems.  It  flowers  during  .July 
and  August,  an<l  is  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  was 
named  after  the  Centaur  Chiron,  and  was  used  as  a 
medicinal  herb  by  the  ancients.  Other  varieties  are 
called  E.  ccntaurium,  E.  pulchella,  and  E.  latifolia. 
— Wai.tkk  Smyth,  I'onuly  l.inn-n. 

Lysimaehia   Nummularia  aurea. 

— I  have  this  variety  of  the  Creeping  Jenny  now 
in  flower.  It  makes  a  tine  contrast  to  the  .Sedums 
and  .Sempervivums  in  the  rock  garden,  and  its  fine 
free,  creeping  habit  makes  it  worth  having.  Its 
flowers  are  not  very  conspicuous,  as  they  are  the 
same  coloin"  as  the  leaves.  —  W.  S. 

Fruits  of  Podophyllum  peltatum. 

— The  fruits  seen  on  this  jjlant  just  now  are  very 
ornamental.  They  are  of  a  l)right  scarlet  colour, 
edible,  and  like  good-sized  ripe  Victoria  Plums. 
Suspended  immediately  underneath  the  umbrella- 
like foliage,  they  are  very  ett'ective.  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  certain  boggy  districts  of  North 
America. — J.  Wood,  Plant  Vliih,  Kirkalalt,  Letd". 

Cyathea  miedullaPiS.— There  are  some 
Ferns  that  often  produce  Ijut  sterile  spores,  which, 
when  .sown,  naturally  do  not  germinate.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  certain  tree  Ferns  ;  these 
only  produce  fertile  spores  on  reaching  the  adult 
stage,  and  this  period  varies  according  to  the 
species  and  the  culture  afforded  them.  There  are 
some  that  only  bear  fertile  spores  wlien  their 
fronds,  having  ceased  to  appear  singly,  are  thrown 
up  in  whorls  or  ci'owns.  Cyathea  medullaris  is  one 
of  these.  In  the  winter  garden  of  the  Countess  of 
Kerchove,  at  Client,  there  was  formerlj- a  magni- 
ficent specimen  of  this  tree  Fern  more  than  48  feet 
high.  It  produced  spores  in  such  profusion  that 
enough  were  obtained  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
various  seed  merchants  throughout  Belgium.  Since 
its  death,  however,  nurserymeir  are  obliged  to 
obtain  spores  of  this  Fern  from  aliroad.  The 
winter  garden  above  referred  to  also  contains  two 


other  fine  plants  of  this  species,  now  KS  feel  or 
more  high,  but  their  spores  are  sterile  ;  it  appears 
that  they  have  not  vet  reached  the  adult  stage, 
their  fronds  are  still  produced  singly.  One  of  them 
has  commenced  to  throw  up  three  or  four  fronds  at 
a  time,  so  perliaps  before  long  a  crown  of  them  will 
ai)pear. — Hiilfetiii  d' ArhorknItHri:  il  dt  Floricidtnre. 


SPIR.<EA    LINDLEYANA. 

Ok  all  tlie  shrubby  Spira-as,  so  numerous  and  so 
various  in  their  kinds  of  beauty,  this,  one  of  the 
latest  to  bloom,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all,  ranking  high  amon^  the  l»est  of  our  flowering 
shrubs.  The  great  cream-wliite  plumes  of  flower 
are  finel}'  displayed  upon  the  handsome  bright 
green  foliage, and  the  whole  plant  has  a  particularly 
clean  and  wholesome  look.  If  it  isde.siredto  clothe 
a  wall  with  something  that  grows  fairly  fast,  a 
better  choice  than  of  this  grand  shrub  could  scared}- 
be  made,  for  though  it  is  quite  hard}'  in  the  open, 
yet  it  forms  too  handsome  a  wall  clothing  for  its 
use  in  this  way  to  be  overlooked. 


A     JAMAICA     GARDEN. 

(  ('oittiinud  frojil  imtji    ! -U  •  ) 

XlY.W     t'KOJl    BE7AIW. 

A  SHORT  mile  down  the  river  there  is  a  view  of  the 
place  that  always  pleases  me.  The  water  rushes 
at  one's  feet,  higher  up  a  fall  or  two,  then  the  river 
is  lost  in  the  folds  of  the  steepening  hills.  A 
symmetrical  sugar-loaf  peak,  ."1,000  feet  high,  forms 
the  top  of  the  picture,  and  on  either  hand  converge 
the  lines  of  successive  lateral  valleys,  till  the  eye  is 
lirought  down  to  the  brilliantly  green  pasture  of 
Cuinea  (irass  (Panicum  maximum)  which  hangs 
aslope  immediately  behind  the  house.  The  house 
itself,  standing  on  top  of  its  precipice,  which  shows 
full  face  to  the  spot  where  we  stand,  is  incon- 
spicuous. But  attention  is  arrested  by  the  three 
noble  Cedars  to  the  left  and  a  little  behind  it  and 
tile  giant  Cotton  trees  on  the  rigiit.  Their  immense 
height  and  spread  are  accurately  gauged  from  this 
point,  the  roof  below  forming  a  good  scale  to  judge 
by.  At  the  top  of  the  garden  a  mass  of  green,  from 
which  spring  feathery  white  spikes,  is  an  important 
feature  even  at  this  considerable  distance. 
Wild  C.\ne. 
It  is  (iyneriuni  saccharoides.  Wild  Cane,  and 
abounds  on  the  river  liank.  Its  value  was  so  evident 
tliat   it    was   one  of   the   first   wild    plants    to    be 
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brought  in,  aiul  it  forms  a  group  just  where  the 
garden  rill  is  taken  off'  the  parent  conduit.  The 
wet  splasli  suits  it,  and  the  feathery  Pampas  Canes 
rise  30  feet  high  and  are  beautiful  from  all  points 
of  view.  It  has  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
Pampas  Crass.  The  leaves  are  important  anil 
Maize-like,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  are 
so  closely  grouped  that  the}'  present  the  appearance 
of  a  fan.  Smaller  stalks,  having  a  somewhat 
difterent  form,  clothe  the  lower  part  of  the  main 
group,  so  it  escapes  Ijeing  unsightly  and  ragged 
below.  The  flower-spikes  come  out  in  August. 
Brown  at  first,  they  bleach  towards  December,  and 
last  till  the  following  autumn  brings  its  ne\\' supply. 
I  often  go  up  the  liill  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
looking  down  upon  m\'  Wild  Cane,  and  I  like  to 
catch  it  with  the  shimmering  surface  of  the  Great 
Tank  in  the  foreground  and  native  groups  of  it  far 
away  by  the  river.  Il  makes  me  feel  tliat  in  its 
principal  feature  at  least  my  garden  is  not  an 
intrusive  dot,  liut  a  part  of  the  sublime  natural 
landscape. 

The  Rii.u 

From  the  Wild  Cane  to  the  first  path  below,  the 
rill  is  bordered  with  single  Oleanders  of  that  colour 
which  is  partly  pink  and  partly  white.  Two  kinds 
of  Draca-na,  gieen-leaved,  a  Seaforthia  Palm,  and 
a  China  Banana  help  to  thicken  the  shade.  As  far 
as  the  water  soaks  or  s])lashes  is  planted  with  the 
whitest  kind  of  Rex  Begonia,  just  suited  in  such  a 
place,  for  drought  and  sun  are  its  two  enemies.  It 
wanted  some  enlivenment  of  colour,  and  nothing 
seemed  .so  good  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself 
as  Episeia  fulgida,  sending  out  fresh  rosettes  to 
travel  and  root  after  the  manner  of  Strawberry 
runners.  A  judicious  admixture  of  Panicum  varie- 
gatuni  adds  lightne.-s  to  the  planting.  A  few 
Callas  and  Eucharis  complete  the  'picture,  these 
being  used  in  clumps  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a 
long  lane.  The  few  flowers  of  Episeia  show  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  tlieir  setting  of  green  and 
white. 

Oleanders. 

The  Oleanders  are  out  of  this  picture,  being  over- 
head. They  belong  to  another,  seen  from  further 
down.  Its  colours  are  the  paler  salnion-pinks  in 
Dianthus,  Zinnia,  and  Geranium,  with  blue  Plumbago 
(P.  capensis)  behind  them,  the  pinky-white  Oleander 
against  a  background  of  the  Wild  Cane  above.  I 
was  a  little  nervous  about  the  planting  of  these 
Oleanders.  They  are  above  the  spout  from  which 
water  is  taken  for  the  house.  Should  I  share  the 
fate  of  those  soldiers  in  Algiers  who  made  ready 
their  cutlets  on  skewers  of  the  poisonous  wood  'l 
But  I  wanted  them,  and  decided  to  risk  it.  The 
flowers  and  leaves  fall  into  the  water,  and,  beyond 
a  fortniglitly  clearing  of  the  whole  rill,  no  trouble 
is  taken  to  get  them  out,  and  we  still  live  happ}'. 
My  single  Oleanders  have  a  grave  defect.  The}' 
will  not  stand,  and  ha\'e  to  be  tied  to  a  stake  ;  as 
they  are  as  thick  as  the  stake,  it  is  conduct  of 
which  they  should  be  ashamed,  more  especiall}'  as 
the  old  double  pink  one,  with  its  very  heavy 
flowers,  stands  stift'and  requires  no  support  at  all. 

Zl-SNIAS. 

In  the  tropics  there  is  so  much  green  that  colour 
is  more  than  ordinarily  welcome,  ilucli  of  mine  is 
supplied  by  Zinnias.  The  frequent  occurrence 
(wild)  of  Z.  multiflora  induced  me  to  pay  rather 
particular  attention  to  tliese  flowers.  I  got  some 
packets  of  the  best  seed  at'd  work  upon  tlie  stock 
thus  obtained  by  a  process  of  elimination.  My 
special  bent  is  towards  those  colours  lying  between 
butt'  and  salmon.  Seeds  of  plants  which  satisfy 
requirements  in  this  direction  go  into  packets 
labelled  S.  S.,  which  stands  for  "Sunny  South." 
It  is  a  sine  qiu'i  iioii  that  flowers  should  not  exhibit 
doubtful  colour  at  any  stage.  Now  Zinnias  have 
a  way  of  coming  out  a  lovely  buft'  and  going  ofl'  a 
sad  magenta.  Any  which  sliow  even  a  tendency  in 
this  direction — and  that  is  nineteen  out  of  twenty, 
at  a  low  computation — are  rogued.  In  running 
after  one  colour  the  othei'S  get  neglected  ;  but  lam 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  charm  of  some  fine 
reds,  of  whites  (single  and  double),  especially  those 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  of  cool  yellows,  and  of 
a  few,  but  not  all,  orange-yellows.  These  are, 
however,   more   amenable,    and    reipiire   less  care. 
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The  lighter  shades  never  go  wrong,  and  as  yellow 
deepens  it  is  apt  to  turn  a  good  red  on  going  off. 
Reds  themselves  must  be  looked  after,  as  they  may 
change  to  undesirable  shades ;  but  buff  is  the  worst ; 
if  it  does  not  show  a  strong  dash  of  sunset  pink  it 
is  almost  certain  to  become  an  offender.  All  forms 
are  allowed,  except  the  one  with  exaggerated 
imbrication,  where  petals  lie  over  each  other,  rank 
upon  rank,  making  a  Horal  monstrosity.  Stiffness 
of  form  is  already  a  defect  in  the  Zinnia,  and  should 
not  be  accentuated.  It  is,  indeed,  a  plant  witli 
obvious  limitations.  As  with  everything  else, 
however,  interest  in  it  increases  with  closer 
acquaintance.  I  am  always  glad  to  come  across 
that  form  which  is  sometimes  separately  sold  as 
"  crested  and  curled."  The  effect  is  produced  by  a 
few  petals  placed  not  very  near  togethei'  upon  the 
central  receptacle.  Just  as  overcrowding  tends  to 
accentuate  the  stiffness,  so  this  informal  placing  of 
the  petals  diminishes  it.  Occasionally  there  conies 
a  fine,  pure,  but  rather  hard  pink.  It  cannot  stand 
near  my  favourite  warm  pinks,  but  it  should  be 
useful  for  isolated  plantings.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
suffered  if  not  much  encouraged.  One  gets  expert 
at  rubbing  out  the  seed,  which  has  two  forma — one 
fairly  neat,  the  other  ugly  and  irregular. 

Phlox. 
Another  useful  annual  is  Phlox  Drummondi.  It 
lasts  for  months,  and  makes  sheets  of  bloom, 
effective  and  salisf3'ing,  arranged  in  drifts.  It  is 
used  'in  three  colours,  rosy  salmon,  pure  white 
(warm  and  milky),  and  so-called  blue,  a  pleasant 
shade  of  violet.  Each  colour  goes  by  itself  for  two 
reasons,  the  seed  is  kept  pure  and  the  best  effect 
gained.  It  has  a  delicate  scent,  something  like 
Primrose,  which,  for  want  of  familiar  intercourse, 
perhaps,  I  never  observed  in  England.  It  is  one  of 
those  scents  which,  though  it  can  hardly  be  called 
elusive,  for  a  spray  in  the  hand  is  always  sweet, 
yet  declares  itself  more  at  one  time  than  another. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  even  more  striking  in  the 
case  of  an  untidy,  straggling  bush,  with  long  wiry 
stems,  called  Tinnea  itthiopica. '  At  times,  the 
conditions  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, the  air  round  it  is  perfumed  as  witli 
Violets  ;  at  others,  llie  insignificant  brown-purple 
Pea  flowers  withhold  their  scent  entirely.     Roses 


here,  except  the  strongest,  like  La  France  and 
Malmaison,  have  no  odour  to  emit  at  night.  On 
the  other  hand.  Tuberoses  are  only  sweet  when 
the  sun  goes  down,  and  Nicotiana  affinis  follows 
the  same  rule,  doing  as  it  does  at  home.  The  more 
recently  introduced  N.  sylvestris  has  proved  a  great 
acquisition.  It  keeps  open  all  day,  and  has  then 
the  Petunia  scent,  which  changes  to  that  of  N. 
affinis  is  the  shadows  lengthen.  It  is  especially 
useful  in  distant  efl'ects,  where  the  long  trumpet 
flowers,  small  as  they  are,  have  a  sort  of  Lily-like 
appearance.  It  is  a  fine  thing  in  every  way, 
with  large  clean  leaves  that  do  not  invite  the 
depredating  caterpillar,  which  is  apt  to  devastate 
other  kinds. 

B.iLSAMS. 

While  treating  of  annuals  the  Balsam  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  Rose-flowered  and  Camellia- 
lowered,  which  appear  to  be  much  alike  if  not 
identical,  once  planted  go  on  growing  spontaneously, 
lew  seedlings  springing  up  as  the  old  ones  wear  out. 
I'hey  keep  the  garden  bright  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  hardly  want  the  help  of  manure.  The 
plants  ai-e  splendidly  branched  and  floriferous.  My 
present  stock  is  a  discreetly  eliminated  one,  and  is 
reduced  to  a  tew  colours  ;  white,  so-called  yellow, 
which  is  a  slightly  warmer  white,  a  perfect  yellow- 
pink,  blood-red,  and  a  pink  and  white,  known  here 
as  Malmaison,  from  its  similarity  in  tone  to  the 
Rose  of  that  name.  In  moist,  shady  places  Impatiens 
Sultani  is  equally  at  home,  but  the  peculiar  quality 
of  colour  demands  complete  isolation.  It  is  grown 
only  in  company  with  wliite  flowers,  such  as 
Eucharis  and  Crinum  giganteum.  The  deeper  the 
shade  the  better  it  looks.  The  pond  has  above  it 
as  catch-pit  a  small  pool  overshadowed  by  Heliconia 
Bihai ;  and  it  looks  nowhere  so  well  as  on  its  moist 
upper  bank,  where  it  seeds  and  reproduces  itself  as 
freely  as  the  I.  Noli-me-tangere  of  Britain  in  similar 
situations. 

Palms. 

In  the  mountains  the  choice  of  Palms  is  more 
restricted  than  in  the  lowlands,  and  they  do  not 
come  so  rapidly  to  niatui-ity.  Except  in  the  case  of 
Cocoa-nuts  grown  from  fruit  this  is  an  advantage. 
Palms  are  most  graceful  in  their  youth.  Most  of 
them  as  they  grow  old  become  feather  brushes  on 
long  poles.  A  Seaforthia  elegans  planted  five  years 
is  already  tall  enough,  20  feet,  and  will  never  look 
better  than  it  does  now.  Cocoa-nuts  of  the  same 
age  and  a  little  younger  are  still  furnished  down  to 
the  ground.  Of  single-.stemmed  kinds  none  is  finer 
than  this.  But  my  favourite  of  all  is,  I  regret  the 
length  of  name,  Chrysalidocarpus  lutescens,  the 
Ostrich  Feather  Palm.  It  used  to  be  plain  Areca, 
but  fate  and  Kew  decreed  the  change.  It  is  worth 
examininiug  in  detail.  Here  is  my  best  one,  just 
opposite  the  Pomegranate  by  the  tank.  To  the  top 
of  its  fountain  of  feathers  is  12  feet.  It  has  nine 
principal  stems  and  some  smaller  ones.  Each  curves 
outward  in  a  singularly  graceful  way,  as  if  it  knew 
that  only  so  could  it  best  exhibit  its  plumes  and 
avoid  crowding.  The  stems  are  grey  with  a  downy 
bloom  like  that  on  the  Black  Mango,  or  more 
familiar  Greengage  Plum,  a  bloom,  however,  more 
persistent  as  befits  a  strong,  sturdy  Palm.  This 
form  arrests  attention  at  once.  Thej'  do  not  taper 
uniformly  from  the  base,  but  are  narrow  at  first, 
bulge  and  increase  in  size  as  they  grow  upwards, 
and  then  taper  off'  in  the  usual  wa}'.  The  character 
of  the  leaves  is  well  described  by  the  English  name, 
and  they  add  to  their  beauty  in  age  b^-  turning  a 
clean,  healthy  yellow.  It  is  obvious  that  the  many 
stems  must  grow  of  different  heights,  and  the  effect 
is  an  informal  one,  on  which  the  eye  dwells  with 
greater  pleasure  than  on  the  more  regular  forms  of 
other  Palms.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and 
thrives  so  well  in  Jamaica  in  very  different  situa- 
tions that  it  should  do  well  under  glass.  Of  all  the 
plants  I  have  seen,  and  the  collection  at  Castleton 
in  this  island  is  a  very  fine  one,  this  is  to  mj'  mind 
the  most  beautiful.  At  its  fool,  in  the  grateful 
shade  of  the  overarching  leaves,  Rex  Begonias  find 
a  congenial  home.  So  satisfactory  did  this  com- 
bination appear  that,  with  some  want  of  origiiuility, 
a  second  clump  of  the  same  Palm  not  far  off  is 
treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

(  To  he  coiiiinuui.  J 


GRO\VING    COCOA-NUT    PALMS. 

We  have  gro\vn  many  of  the.se,  and  they  will 
be  found  worthy  of  attention  where  room  and 
a  tropical  hou.se  are  available.  One  difiiculty 
is  that  the  nuts  are  frequently  imported  during 
very  cold  weather,  and  their  vitality  is  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  this,  but,  as  the  nuts  are 
cheap  enough,  the  loss  in  case  of  failure  need 
not  be  considered.  They  should,  if  possible, 
be  put  in  a  strong  bottom  heat,  half  sunk  in 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  must  be  kept  nioLst.  If 
the  outer  husk  is  removed,  the  nuts  starts  into 
growtli  in  five  or  six  months  ;  \vith  the  outer 
husk  they  require  about  two  months  longer, 
but  once  started  they  grow  rapidly  and  make 
handsome  plants.  We  have  now  Cocoa-nut 
Palms,  one,  three,  and  .seven  years  old,  and  their 
heights  above  ground  are  respectively  1  foot, 
•")  feet,  and  12  feet,  with  a  pjroportionate  width. 
The  best  way  is  to  grow  tlie  nuts  with  the  outer 
husk  ;  the  way  the  feeble  little  siirout  tears  the 
tough  husk  asunder  is  astonishing  to  anyone 
who  has  tried  to  open  one  with  a  hatchet  or 
hammer  and  chisel.  The  nut  |  shell  remains 
sound  for  at  least  seven  or  eight  years,  and  on 
•showing  this  to  a  lady  visitor,  she  asked  me  if 
it  was  really  a  Cocoa-nut,  as  she  had  always 
understood  that  the  nuts  grew  on  the  to]i  nf 
the  tree  !  Thos.  Fleti'her. 

GrapjienhaU,  Cheshire. 


THE    FERN    GARDEN. 

THE     WELSH     POLYPODY, 

(PoLYPODtUM    VULOARE    VAR.    OAMBRICUM.  ) 


El  XTREMELY  handsome  isthisforni  of  the 
common  Polypody  of  our  hedges,  stone 
^  walls,  and  ancient  trees  ;  but  it  has  not 
much  more  to  do  with  Wales  than  with 
J  England  generally,  except  that  the  first 
find  of  it  is  recorded  in  that  Principality 
as  long  ago  as  1743,  and  that  since  then  it  has  been 
found  again  in  Wales,  both  at  Beaumaris  and 
Conway  Castle,  and  also  in  Glamorganshire,  while 
English  finds  are  recorded  in  Monmouthshire  and 
Cheshire,  which  narrowly  escape  being  Welshmen 
too.  It  has,  however,  been  found  in  such  widely 
distant  places  as  South  Devon,  Ambleside  in  the 
Lake  District,  and  near  Bristol  and  (ilastonbury,  so 
that  it  is  evident  the  sporting  facultj-  is"  not 
confined  to  Wales,  where  the  ordinarj-  form 
prevails  so  nearly  exclusively  that  it  is  a  fortunate 
hunter  indeed  who  captures  a  specimen  of  Cambri- 
cum  proper.  All  the  finds  so  far  mentioned  appear 
to  be  identical  in  type,  which  is  a  thoroughbred 
plumose  one,  entirely  barren,  and  in  which  the 
ordinary  blunt-toothed,  double  comb  t3'pe  of  the 
normal  frond  is  utterly  transformed,  the  comb 
teeth  being  immensely  widened  and  deeply  cut 
into  long-pointeil  segments,  rendering  the  frond  so 
foliose  that  its  parts  distinctly  overlap  each  other. 
The  texture,  too,  is  papery,  the  surface  mort 
lucent,  and,  in  short,  no  one  ignorant  of  Ferns 
would  consider  that  the  two  forms  could  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  species. 

How  these  sports  arise  is  a  m^ystery.  We  find 
no  plants  intermediate  in  character  which  we  can 
assume  as  steps  in  an  evolutionary  process,  milcss, 
indeed,  we  are  entitled  to  consider  the  fertili- 
sub-bipinnate  or  even  bipinnate  forms,  which  air 
not  uncommon,  especially  in  Wales,  to  be  capatiic 
of  producing  the  true  barren  Cambricums  from 
their  spores.  This,  we  think,  is  not  unlikely,  for 
having  been  informed  of  a  Cambricum  habitat  by 
the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  we  searched  the  spot,  an 
old  wall,  but  found  it  quite  denuded,  the  rarity 
having  become  known  in  the  locality.  Within 
20  yards,  however,  in  an  old  Pollard  Willow,  we 
found  a  clump  of  a  fertile  bipinnate  form,  with 
somewhat  foliose  fronds,  which  wnndd  certainly 
form  a  likely  progenitor,  since  it  is  obvious  that  all 
barren  jjluniosunis    must    have   fertile  parent-,  as 
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they  are  never  found  associated  with  normals   in 
a  way  to  suggest  bud  sports. 

As  we  liave  said,  the  Caniln-icum  form  is  a  well- 
recognised  one,  and  all  the  finds  cited   so  far  are 
identical ;  others,  however,  which  are  no  less  truly 
plumose,  have  been  found,  and  these  differ  markedly 
in  the  direction  of  betterment,  /.'.,  the  plumation 
is  carried  farther  and  the  fronds  are  even  hand- 
somer.   Thus,  near  Carnforth,  Mr.  Preston  detected 
in  the  chink  of  a  rock  a  tiny  plant,  the  fronds  of 
which  were  Cambricum-like.     It  was,  however,  so 
deeplj-  embedded  that  he  could  not  possibly  extract 
its  roots,  so,  seeing  that  it  was  a  promising  thing, 
he  managed  to  detach  the  rock  and  roll  it  across 
country  to  his  domicile  in  the  vicinity,  where  in 
time  he  managed  to  induce  it  to  grow  out  of  its 
hermitage,  and  was  well  rewarded   for  his  pains, 
a     most     loveh'    imbricate    and    dense     form     of 
Cambricum  (Prestoni)  of  robust  erect  growth  and 
charming  make  resulting.      Another  form  found  in 
the  Lake  District  (Barrowi),  found  by  a  Mr.  Barrow, 
is  decidedly  wider  and  bolder  than  the  type,  with 
extra  long  acute  segments,  running  the  last  almost 
a  dead  heat  as  regards  beauty.     Hadwini,  found  in  | 
(Silverdale,  is  quite  distinct,  fronds  nar- 
rower and  segments  long  witli  roiuided 
tips.     Xo  foliage  plants  can  excel  well- 
grown   specimens   of    these   forms  with 
tlieii'  fronds  nearly  2  feet  high  and  well 
developed.       In  a  house  or  frame  well 
lit  and  aired  and  kept  free  from  vermin 
they  are  quite  evergreen,    hut    have   a 
singular  haltit  of  not  I'ising  luitil  June 
or  even  Jul}-,  thougli   the  normals  and 
other   varieties   follow   the    usual   rule. 
Much  depends  upon  the  mode  of  grow- 
ing.    The  natural  haliitats  of  the  species 
are  usually  more  or  less  exposed,  such 
as    wall    tops,    hedgerows,    and    stony 
dykes,    all    of    which    imply    thorougli 
drainage,  while  tlie  soil  is  alwa3's  leafy 
and  loose  where  growth    is   the  freest. 
The  creeping  rhizomes  or  root-stocks  are 
alwaj's  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  on 
old  walls  we  shall  find  these  forming  a 
mat  in    conjunction  with    the  di'hris  of 
old   fronds  and  stray  leafage  entrapped 
from    adjacent    trees.       Beneatli    these 
mats   we  shall   find   a   constant    humid 
coolness  even   in  drj'  weather,  and  we 
shall    never    find    large    fronds    where 
drought  is  long  continued.     The  plant  is 
admirably   adapted    to   stand    drought, 
but   though   it   survives  it  is  dwarfed  : 
lience,  under  cultivation,  where  we  want 
the  maximum  growth  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum    characteristic     beauty     may    be 
attained,  we  have  found    the  following 
treatment   to    be    most    effective  :     We 
take  a  shallow,  round,  porous  pan,  say 
1.')  inches  wide  b\'  .'^  inches  or  4  inciies 
deep,  into  which  we  put  an  inch  of  broken 
ci'ocks  (pieces  of  flower  pots).      We  then 
make  a  compost  of  good  brown  fibrous 
])c;vt,  loosely  broken  and  mixed  with  as  mucli  loam 
and  a  liberal  dash  of  coarse  silver  sand.      Nearly 
tilling  the  pan  with  this  we  spread  the  rhizomes  of 
tlie  plant  upon  it,  and  then  gently  mulch  it  with 
sufficient    compost    to   keep   it   firm    and   form    a 
rounded  mound,   whose  centre  is  somewhat  above 
the  level  of  the  edges  of  the  pan.     This  being  done 
we    water    the   whole    well    down   with    a    rose, 
satvu'ating  the  entire  mass,  but  taking  care  not  to 
])rcss  the  soil  after  wetting  so  as  to  pack  it  in  any 
way.     All  the  adjustment  nnist  be  done  with  the 
dry  or  nearly  dry  compost  beforehand,  the  watering 
coming  last  of  all.     We  now,  as  a  final  substitute 
for  the  cool,  humid  condition  under  the   wall  mat 
aforesaid,    place   the   pan    upon,    but   not   into,    a 
smaller  one,  an  ordinary  Mower  saucer,  and  keep 
tills  constantly  filled  with  water.     The  drainage  of  i 
the  upper  pan  prevents  soaking  and  sourness.      All 
surplus  water  supplied  to  it  runs  over  the  edge  of 
the  lower  saucer,  which  retains  a  constant  supplj- 
for    the    roots,    which    speedily    find    their    waj'  < 
actually  into   it,   expressing  their  lluniks   for  the 
generosity   through  the  redundant   fronds   above. 
Tliis  arrangement  lias  the  advantage  that  a  day  or 
t.vos  absence  or  furgetfulness   does   no   harm,  the 


saucer  holding  possibly  a  week's  allowance,  even  in 
hot,  dry  weather. 

It  is  a  very  singular  fact,  bearing  in  mind  these 
numerous,  quite  isolated  finds  of  plumose  forms  of 
Polypodium  vulgare  in  the  British  Isles,  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  species  outside  them,  and  the 
nundjer  of  relatives  it  possesses  in  exotic  species, 
that  the  onl3-  plumose  form  of  the  genus  known  in 
addition  to  the  Cambricum  forms  is  that  of 
Phlebodium  (Polypodium)  glaucum,  which  origi- 
nated in  Mr.  H.  B.  ilay's  nurserj-  at  Edmonton. 
None  have  been  found  wild  so  far,  except  in 
Britain,  although  in  "  Ferns  :  British  and  Foreign  " 
(John  Smith),  dating  twenty  years  back,  no  less 
than  320  species  of  Polypodium  (including 
synonyms)  are  indexed,  to  which,  doubtless,  many 
might  since  be  added.  Apart  altogether,  however, 
from  this  unique  character  as  a  British  type,  it  is 
a  most  beautiful  and  highly  decorative  one,  not 
difficult  to  grow  on  the  lines  indicated,  and  by- 
its  evergreen  character,  in  addition,  fully  entitled 
to  far  more  consideration  as  a  cool  conservatory, 
window,  or  frame  plant  than  it  obtains. 

CiiAS.  T.  DRt-ERV,  F.L.S.,  V.il.H. 


THE   CULTIVATION   OF    DELICATE 
ALPINE  PLANTS. 

The  alpine  plants  that  we  agree  in  considering 
delicate  are  those  of  the  mountain  tops,  of  high 
altitudes  ;  the  plants  that  live  on  little  nutriment, 
on  vapour,  air,  and  light.  The  species  reputed 
difficult  to  acclimatise  are  such  as  Eritrichium 
nanum  ;  the  group  of  the  Androsace  known  as 
Aretia,  including  A.  glacialis,  C'harpentieri,  hel- 
vetica, pubescens,  wulfeniana,  and  imbricata : 
Achillea  nana,  Thlaspi  rotundifolium,  Artemisia 
spicata  ;  Campanulas  cenisia,  Allioni,  excisa,  and 
petra;a  ;  Saxifragas  Seguieri,  planifolia,  and  steno- 
petala  :  Viola  cenisia  and  other  such  species  of 
the  stony  masses  of  the  high  rocks  of  the  Alps 
have  not  deserved  so  bad  a  reputation.  Their 
eultui-e  is  no  doubt  not  an  ea.sy  matter,  and  it  is 
not  given  to  all  who  attempt  their  acclimatisation 
to  see  them  in  bloom  in  their  rock  garden.  But 
here,  in  our  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  we  have 
proved  that  these  plants  do  not  altogether  rebel 
against  cultivation. 

The  great  mistake  that  is  made  when  it  is  desired 
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THE    FLOWER     GARDEN. 


P/EONIA     WHITLEYI. 

IN  the  early  half  of  June  no  flowers  are 
more  welcome  in  bold  grouiis  or  large 
single  plants  than  the  .single  kinds  of 
P.  albiflora,  of  which  the  white-flowered 
P.  Whitleyi  shown  in  the  illusti'ation 
is  one.  There  are  other  nearly  related 
kinds  in  variou.s  shades  of  jiink,  liut  they 
are  scarcely  so  beautiful  as  the  white  ones. 
P.  albiflora  was  first  discovered  in  Siberia. 
It  is  the  iiarent  of  the  many  grand  kinds  of 
June  flowering  double  P;eonies,  in  their  many 
varieties  of  colouring,  of  white  and  yellow- 
white,  pink,  rose,  and  crimson,  many  of  them 
sweetly  scented.  Of  the  garden  forms  of 
the  single  white  V.  albiflora,  of  which 
P.  Whitleyi  is  a  wild  \ariety,  though  scarcely 
a  species,  the  best  is  known  as  Piackhouse's 
The  Bride 


to  acclimatise  these  plants  is  that  they  arc  given 
too  nourishing  a  soil,  and  they  die  of  plethora  and 
indigestion  ;  and  yet,  when  thej'  are  brought  from 
their  mountain  home  (if  they  cannot  be  raised  from 
seed,  which  is  the  much  better  plan,  though  with 
many  of  them  it  is  ditficult),  it  is  no  use  to  try  to 
preserve  the  sod  of  earth  in  which  they  naturally 
grew.  In  their  new  conditions  of  life  they  must 
be  given  a  new  soil.  It  is  therefore  important  in 
taking  up  the  plant  to  preserve  every  root  and 
rootlet,  but  none  of  the  original  sod.  This  taking 
up  and  removing  from  the  high  mountains  into 
pleasure  gardens  should  be  done  wlien  the  plant  is 
at  rest  —  in  autunni,  when  the  seed  is  ripening. 
At  this  time  the  removal  is  easily  done,  and  the 
plant  suffers  little  from  the  transplantation. 

Immediately  on  its  arrival  at  its  destination  the 
plant  should  be  placed  in  sand,  so  that  it  may,  if 
possible,  put  forth  fresh  rootlets  lieforc  winter. 
During  the  winter  the  high  monntain  plants  must 
be  kept  very  dvy  and  nnist  nevci  be  watered. 
They  appear  to  dry  up,  but  their  life  becomes 
concentrated  in  the  roots  and  in  the  snuvll  buds  in 
the  centre  of  the  rosettes. 

In  early   spring — in   March — when    warm    rains 
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come,  they  must  be  uncovered,  and  they  will  show 
in  the  heart  of  each  as  yet  almost  invisible  shoot 
or  rosette  a  tiny  green  growth.  The  life  newly 
.stirred  increases  and  spreads  throughout  the  whole 
close  tuft.  It  is  then  that  the  plants  have  to  be 
treated  according  to  the  cultural  directions  and 
planted  in  pots  or  pans,  which  must  have  plenty 
of  drainage  to  facilitate  the  passing  away  of  water. 

The  ground  in  which  they  will  be  planted  must 
be  of  e.xtremely  poor  quality,  affording  very  little 
nutriment.  I  have  grown  many  of  these  plants, 
especially  kinds  that  are  .stoloniferous,  in  pure 
Sphagnum  without  any  kind  of  nutriment,  and 
they  have  succeeded  admirably.  Such  kinds  should 
have  a  soil  that  is  light  and  porous,  in  which  the 
rootlets  will  grow  easily  ;  therefore  we  make  it  of 
two-thirds  sand,  granitic  or  calcareous,  according 
to  the  species,  and  one-third  of  crushed  peat. 
Thus  we  have  a  soil  tliat  is  poor  and  spongy,  and 
in  which  the  most  delicate  rootlets  may  be  freely 
developed.  The  pot  being  well  drained,  the 
surplus  water  runs  away  freely,  and  we  can  water 
copiously  and  often.  We  generally  cover  the 
surface  of  the  pot  or  pan  with  small  stones  of 
limestone  or  granite,  according  to  the  kind,  in 
order  to  keep  the  soil  cool.  The  plants  are  then 
exposed  to  full  sunshine,  and  in  this  way  the 
results  have  been  corjspicuously  successful.  Last 
June  I  had  several  hundreds  of  Campanula  cenisia, 
each  pot  carrying  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
flowers,  and  tufts  of  Eritrichium  with  at  least  as 
many  blooms  on  each.  Androsace  glacialis,  Silene 
acaulis,  and  Petrocallis  pyrenaica  treated  in  the 
same  way  have  also  flowered  admirably. 

Geneva.  H.  Correvox. 

"SPORTS"   IN    YELLOW    GROUND 
PICOTEES. 

For  several  years  a  dift'erence  of  opinion  existed 
among  exhibitor.s  at  floral  exhibitions  as  to  what  a 
"Yellow  Ground  Picotee  "  and  what  a  "Fancy" 
really  was.  An  exhibitor  on  one  occasion  actually 
won  a  prize  in  both  classes  with  the  same  flower. 
This  being  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  an 
attempt  was  made  a  j-ear  or  two  ago  (bj'  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society)  to  settle  the  point 
in  the  following  manner  :  The  principal  growers  of 
these  flowers  had  a  paper  sent  to  them  containing 
a  list  of  names,  opposite  which  they  were  requested 
to  record  to  which  class  in  tlieir  opinion  the  bloom 
belonged.  The  opinion  of  tlie  majority  was  taken, 
and  although  the  result  was  unsatisfactory  it  at 
least  produced  a  hard  and  fast  rule  by  which  the 
exhibitors  at  the  National  Society's  shows  could 
be  governed. 

On  page  53  of  the  society's  annual  report  will  be 
found  a  list  of  Yellow  Ground  Picotees  headed  by 
the  following  note:  "The  following  varieties  can 
only  be  shown  in  tlie  classes  for  'Vellow  Ground 
Picotees  ;  if  shown  in  any  other  class  as  fancies 
the  exhibit  will  be  disqualified."  On  page  54  is  a 
list  of  fancies  with  the  wording  reversed,  and 
again  on  page  40  "any  Yellow  Ground  not  men- 
tioned in  this  list  may  be  shown  on  its  merits." 

If  by  any  chance  any  of  the  new  Yellow  Ground 
Picotees— lately  certificated  and  sent  out  by  florists 
who  have  the  privilege  of  selling  the  new  Varieties 
raised  by  a  celebrated  amateur — happen  to  sport, 
ami  the  purchaser  exhibits  the  sport  under  the 
name- of  the  plant  which  he  imagines  it  to  be  and 
which  he  ordered,  he  is  liable  to  be  disqualified 
also  I  This  should  be  generally  known,  and  as  the 
Yellow  14 round  Picotees  are  very  much  given  to 
sporting  the  exhibitor  should  be  careful  to  ascertain 
when  the  plant  blooms  that  he  has  the  true  variety 
and  not  a  sport,  a  difficult  matter  in  ca.ses  where 
the  purchaser  lives  some  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  nurseries  of  the  vendor. 

I  may  mention  particularly  two  varieties  greatly 
given  to  this  peculiarity,  Duke  of  Alva  and  Alecto. 
.1  had  eight  or  nine  blooms  of  the  former  all  alike 
—  Picotees  with  pure  marginal  colour,  but  as  it 
turned  out  not  the  right  colour  ;  in  Alecto  I  hacl 
three  as  totally  dift'erent  blooms  on  the  same  plant 
as  could  possibly  be  imagined,  and  there  are 
several  otliers  that  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
flower  tiue  to  the  certificated  bloom. 

Uaaiish,  Devon.  H.   W.   Weglelix. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

GOOSEBERRIES    FOR    FLAVOUR. 

FEW  fruits  are  more  enjoyable  in  summer 
than  well-flavoured  Gooseberries.  It  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  people 
who  prefer  them  when  of  the  best 
kinds  and  well  rij)ened  to  any  other 
fruit.  Really  good  Gooselierries  can 
only  be  had  by  either  growing  one's  own  or 
obtaining  them  freshly  gathered  ;  if  they  have  to 
be  sent  from  some  distance  by  rail  or  road  they 
must  be  packed  with  the  greatest  care. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  highly- 
flavoured  fruit  in  the  open  market,  for  they 
cannot  be  at  their  best  after  having  travelled  in 
bulk.  Besides  this,  man}'  of  the  kinds  grown  for 
market  are  full  bearing,  but  do  not  possess  the 
best  flavour.  Many  of  the  large  exhibition  kinds 
are  tasteless  compared  to  Rough  Red,  Ironmonger, 
or  berries  of  this  class. 

I  have  known  many  zealous  cultivators,  after 
obtaining  bushes  from  a  nursery  and  growin"  them 
to  a  fruiting  state,  to  be  disappointed  at  the  flavour 
of  the  fruits  produced.  I  remember  that  nij' 
employer  some  twenty-five  years  ago  would  not 
have  a  large-berried  kind  grown.  Some  may  say, 
what  do  you  consider  to  be  a  large-berried  kind  ? 
Personally,  I  prefer  nothing  larger  than  Red 
Warrington,  Whitesmith,  and  Early  Yellow.  I 
admit,  however,  that  there  are  a  few  kinds  above 
this  size  of  fairly  good  flavour.  It  appears  strange 
that  among  growers,  many  of  them  men  trained  in 
large  gardens,  and  well  versed  in  the  varieties  of 
other  fruits,  comparatively  few  know  which  are  the 
best  Gooseberries.  Should  such  men  want  3'oinig 
trees  how  can  they  select  the  best  varieties  ?  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  in  growing  for  market  flavour 
cannot  be  studied  to  the  same  degree  as  in  home 
culture.  It  appears  to  me  the  time  has  arrived 
when  raisers  of  new  fruits  must  study  whether 
their  product  is  to  be  for  market  or  private 
consumption,  for  it  is  clear  that  for  the  former 
appearance  is  of  the  first  importance. 

I  will  now  name  a  few  high-flavoured  kinds  that 
I  grow  :  Ironmonger,  .Snowball,  Red  Warrington, 
Whitesmith,  Yellow  Sulphur,  Hedgehog,  Pitniaston 
Greengage,  Keen's  Seedling,  and  Broom  Girl.  Many 
other  kinds  are  grown  for  gathering  early.  Those 
for  ripe  fruit  are  kept  separate  and  closely  netted. 

J.  Crook. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  IN  POTS. 

Some  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  at  the  Temple, 
Richmond,  and  Crystal  Palace  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  been  the  grand 
displays  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  made  by  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  and  Son,  Mr.  J.  Hudson  (Gunnersbur_v),  and 
others.  Professional  gardeners  have  been  particu- 
larlj'  impressed  by  what  they  have  seen  in  this 
connection,  and  I  have  no  doubt  not  a  few  have 
gone  away  determined  to  "go  and  do  likewise." 
Unfortunateh',  there  seems  to  be  a  notion  prevalent 
that  tlie  few  dozen  trees  shown  are  not  typical  of 
the  whole  collection,  and  I  have  frequentl}'  heard 
it  repeated  that  what  is  left  at  home  would  not 
bear  inspection.  So  unanimous  do  the  groups  of 
gardeners  appear  on  this  point  that  did  I  not  know 
better  my  belief  in  this  plan  of  growing  fruit  trees 
in  pots  would  also  have  been  shaken.  As  it 
happens,  four  years'  experience  with  pot  trees  has 
had  the  etfect  of  making  me  wisli  that  I  had  long 
ago  commenced  their  culture  on  a  large  scale.  Pot 
culture  of  fruit  trees  is  reall}'  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  pursuits  a  gardener  can  well  commence. 
Failures  there  will  be.  In  what  direction  do  we 
not  meet  with  them  ?  But,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
comparatively  few,  and  are  principally  found  with 
Apricot,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees.  Some  of 
these  set  their  crops  badly  at  times,  especially 
if  they  cainiot  be  given  a  cool,  airy  house  while  in 
bloom  ;  but  pot  trees  of  Figs,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  have  never  yet  failed  with  me. 
The  two  last  named  I  am  most  interested  in  as 
being  the  most  profitable,  and  it  is  of  these  that 
I  would  off'er  a  few  general  remarks  at  the 
present  time. 


It  must  be  understood  that  it  is  not  with  a  few 
trees  that  I  have  gained  my  experience  so  far,  but 
they  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  more  being  added 
to  the  number  this  autumn.  The  list  of  varieties 
comprises  all  the  best  and  newest,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  older  sorts,  not  a  few  of  which  have  been 
forced  for  the  last  time  this  season.  Here  let  me 
urge  on  owners  of  gardens  the  necessity  for  giving 
their  gardeners  a  freer  hand  in  stocking  the  gardens 
with  profitable  trees.  When  a  market  gardener 
finds  a  tree  unprofitable,  owing  either  to  the  poor- 
ness of  the  variety  or  the  exhausted,  half  dead 
state  of  the  tree,  he  quickly  roots  it  out  and 
replaces  with  a  young  tree  of  a  good  standard 
variety,  and  why  should  owners  of  private  gardens 
be  so  foolishly  parsimonious  in  this  direction  ?  In 
my  case  the  varieties  are  not  all  suitable  for  pot 
culture  from  a  market  grower's  point  of  view,  and 
they  will  be  discarded  in  favour  of  others  that  are, 
trees  of  which  have  already  been  prepared  to  take 
their  places. 

Not  only  are  Peaches  and  Nectarines  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  fruits  I  have  named,  but  they 
are  also  the  easiest  to  force.  With  me  it  is  not  "a 
case  of  having  too  few  fruits  on  a  tree,  but  rather 
of  having  too  many  to  remove  each  time,  with  the 
usual  result  that  more  are  left  to  swell  than  will 
always  attain  to  their  full  size  and  best  quality. 
When  in  flower,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ir.  pots 
are  a  beautiful  sight,  the  various  shades  of  pink 
invariabl}'  attracting  admiration  from  all  who  see 
them.  A  smart  tap  of  the  stems  towards  noon 
each  day,  while  the  trees  are  in  flower,  efi'ectually 
distributes  the  pollen,  and  a  good  set  of  fruit  follows. 
In  all  other  respects  the  treatment  of  the  trees, 
whether  forced  or  not,  is  much  the  .same  as  that 
considered  necessar}'  for  planted-out  trees.  The 
disbudding  is  much  the  same,  and,  personally,  I  fail 
to  see  any  necessity  tor  bewildering  beginners  with 
a  variety  of  instructions  in  the  matter  of  pinching 
back  the  growing  shoots,  pruning,  and  the  like. 
There  must  be  .shoots  beyond  the  swelling  fruits, 
also  more  be  reserved  where  there  is  good  room  to 
develop,  especial  regard  being  paid  to  the  fact  that 
the  trees  can  be  kept  in  bounds  for  any  number  of 
\ears  if  only  back  growths  are  annually  laid  in  to 
take  the  place  of  the  more  straggling  "ones  which 
have  to  be  cut  out.  Fruiting  either  pot  trees  or 
cordons  on  the  spur  system  has  not  been  a  success 
with  me,  but  it  is  probable  that  I  did  not  give  the 
plan  fair  play.  Anyway,  I  prefer  to  prune  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  and  reserve  the  requisite  number 
of  shoots  accordingly.  These  are  not  pinched  back, 
but  if  moderatelj'  strong  are  topped  when  about 
1  foot  long,  the  more  weakly  ones  being 
strengthened  by  somewhat  harder  "topping.  The 
"nurses,"  or  those  shoots  left  to  assist  in  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit,  are  left  in  the  usual  way. 
Dense  bushes  are  undesirable,  as  unless  a  fair 
amount  of  sun  and  light  reaches  the  fruit  it  will 
not  colour  freely,  and  in  many  instances  a  con- 
siderable numlier  of  leaves  has  to  be  removed  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  entrance  of  these  most  necessarj' 
elements.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  difficult 
about  it,  but  those  who  are  commencing  the  culture 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots  must  be  prepared 
to  look  after  them  well,  in  partieidar  aflbrding 
abinidancc  of  water,  and  otherwise  assisting  them 
with  a  surfacing  of  special  manures,  clear  soot 
water,  and  such  like.  Allowing  the  roots  to  ramble 
out  into  a  rich  border,  or  even  a  thick  bed  of  ashes, 
is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  enaliles  the  trees  to  draw 
from  an  additional  supply  of  food  and  moisture 
when  it  is  most  needed,  and  the  removal  of  these 
roots  in  the  autumn  dues  not  injure  the  trees  in 
the  least. 

This  brings  us  to  another  strong  point  in  favour 
of  pot  trees.  Planted-out  trees  are  practically  in 
full  possession  of  the  houses  they  are  grown  in  all 
the  year  round.  It  is  true,  they  frccpiently  ha\  c 
to  share  houses  with  CluTsanthenumis  ami  other 
plants  in  the  autumn,  but  this  is  bad  for  the  trees, 
and  the  endeavour  to  give  them  their  proper  rest 
and  yet  keep  the  Chrysanthemums  from  dampiiiu 
is  also  bad  for  the  latter.  It  is  another  case  ut 
miller,  son,  and  donkey.  With  pot  trees  there  is 
no  dithculty.  When  they  have  been  cleared  of 
fruit  they  may  lie  moved  out  into  the  open  at  unce. 
and    tlic    house    can    then    be    de\'otci.t   to    Tuiiiatu 
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culture,  these  following  forced  trees,  while  the 
unforced  trees  may  he  succeeded  by  Chrysanthe- 
nuinis.  Eventually  I  hope  to  be  able  to  have  early 
and  late  crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of 
one  house,  but  not  till  the  plan  has  had  a  good  trial 
can  much  be  said  about  it.  The  trees  are  either 
prepared  or  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  experi- 
ment, and  if  in  the  meantime  any  reader  of  The 
G.\RDKN  has  already  anticipated  me  in  this  respect 
he  is  respectfully  invited  to  give  his  experience. 
The  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  my  subject 
are  scarcely  realised  by  the  great  mass  of  gardeners 
as  yet,  but  converts  are  fast  being  gained.  For 
instance,  not  only  are  pot  trees  easily  forced, 
giving  good  fruit  in  April  and  May,  but  in  my  case 
the  supply  has  and  will  be  unbroken  up  to 
September,  a  few  probably  ripening  as  late  as 
October.  What  of  the  quality,  it  will  be  asked  ? 
My  reply,  in  anticipation,  is  that  the  Peaches  if 
not  ijuite  so  large  or  highly  coloured  as  those  on 
the  upper  side  of  trees  trained  near  to  the  glass, 
they  are  yet  fully  equal  in  flavour,  while  the 
Nectarines  are  very  plentiful,  fairh'  well  coloured, 
and  the  flavour  aclually  superior  to  the  fruit 
grown  on  planted-out  trees. 

Which  are  the  best  varieties  for  pot  culture  may 
well  be  discussed  in  another  paper,  and  for  the 
present  I  will  be  content  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  class  of  trees  that  I  find  the  best  to  grow. 
In  the  first  place,  low  houses  of  any  kind  are  not 
well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  trees  in  pots.  Neat 
little  pyramids  are  attractive  in  appearance,  and 


may  be  grown  in  comparatively  low  structures,  but 
they  are  not  profitable.  Clear-stemmed  trees,  with 
irregular — that  is  to  say,  not  very  compact — heads 
are  to  be  preferred,  and  to  give  these  fair  play  the3' 
should  be  fruited  either  in  three-quarter  span  or 
span-roofed  houses  with  high  glazed  fronts  or  sides, 
which  means  good  head  room  generally.  Pot  trees 
answer  well  as  supernumeraries  in  both  vineries  and 
Peach  houses  generally,  and  with  me  the}-  did  good 
service  in  houses  1"2  feet  high  and  others  not  more 
than  9  feet  high  at  the  ridge,  but  the  second  year 
the  pots  had  to  be  sunk  in  the  lower  house,  and 
one  year  later  room  for  a  single  row  only  could  be 
found.  The  stems  vary  in  height  according  to 
either  the  vigour  of  the  variety  or  the  size  of  the 
trees  when  received  as  maidens.  Some  have, 
therefore,  18  inches  of  nearlj'  clear  .stem,  others 
1'2  inches  more,  and  now,  or  before  they  are 
pruned,  many  of  them  stand  9  feet  liigh.  ilaiden 
trees  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  fruit  during  the 
season  following  the  first  pruning,  but  they  will 
occasionally,  especially  when  the  wood  is  well 
ripened.  With  me  some  of  them  now  being  pre- 
pared for  forcing  next  season  are  fruiting,  and  ripe 
fruit  was  actuall}'  gathered  from  trees  of  Waterloo 
Peach  on  August  ID.  W.  Iggulden. 


FKriTS    OX    NOltTH 


WALLS. 

to  what 


The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  what  can  be 
grown  on  north  aspects.  I  am  often  apt  to  think 
we  undervalue  this  'position.      It  is  no  uncommon 


thing  to  see  space  on  such  walls  allowed  to  remain 
idle.  I  consider  in  everv  ■well-managed  garden  all 
the  space  should  be  made  productive,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  none,  however  bad,  but  what  may 
be  made  profitable.  Most  people  are  aware  Morello 
Cherries,  Red  Currants,  and  Apples  are  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  not  always  these  that  are  wanted.  In  our 
garden  we  obtain  some  of  the  best  sweet  Cherries 
from  this  position. 

This  aspect  is  to  be  recommended  for  many  kinds 
of  Plums.  We  have  Late  Orleans,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Goliath  Victoria  giving  good  results. 
Many  kinds  of  Pears  do  well  here,  Beurre  Hardy, 
B.  d'Amanlis,  Marie  Louise,  &c. ,  and  I  have  seen 
grand  crops  of  Catillao  (stewing  kind)  from  such 
positions. 

Last  year  we  had  from  trees  of  Louise  Bonne  of 
.lersey  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  fine  crops.  On 
the  same  kinds  on  other  aspects,  and  on  open  bush 
trees,  the  crop  was  nil,  although  there  was  plenty 
of  bloom,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  Plums  ■ 
growing  in  the  same  way.  This  arose  from  the 
blooms  being  much  later,  consequently  the\'  escaped 
the  frost.  This  shows  the  advantage  of  such 
positions.  J.  Crook. 


A    PERGOLA    AVALK. 

The  pergola  or  covered  way  (if  green  growths 
has  come  to  us  from  Italy,  where  it  answers 
the  two  purposes   of   the  best  way  of  giving 
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Vines  for  fruit  and  of  affording  jileasant  shade 
over  paths.  Even  in  England,  though  Grapes 
will  only  rijien  against  a  wall,  the  \'ine  is  still 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  covering  for  these 
pleasant  shady  ways,  and  with  other  i|uick- 
growing  climbing  plants,  such  as  Aristolochia 
and  Virginia  Creeper,  will  soon  cover  the 
skeleton  of  the  structure  and  give  the  cool 
shade  that  i.s  so  pleasant  iu  the  heat  of  full 
summer.  The  pergola  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  of  Larch  posts,  but  it  is  much  better,  if 
possible,  that  the  piers  at  least  should  be  oi 
something  more  durable.  Nothing  is  better 
than  piers  of  14-inch  brickwork  standing  7  feet 
2  inches  out  of  the  ground,  with  sound  beams 
of   Oak  cou]iling   them  across   the   walk   and 


approaches  black  bronze,  and  the  flowers  are 
(jf  one  of  those  few  ipiite  jierfect  tones  of  blue 
that  for  their  rarity  are  all  the  more  ]irecious. 
Besides  its  great  value  iu  the  rock  garden,  this 
tine  Litiiospermum  is  a  delightful  object  on  a 
sunny  bank  among  thin  grasses,  such  as  are 
native  to  poor  sandy  ground  or  heath  si)il.s. 
L.  prostratum  is  nearly  allied  to  L.  fruticosum, 
and  the  two  species  are  often  confounded  by 
amateurs.  But  L.  fruticosum  (Linn;eus)  is 
more  liush-sha|)ed  and  has  the  corolla  glal)rous 
outside,  ancl  the  flowers  are  a  much  darker 
colour  than  in  L.  prostratum  (Loiseleur),  which 
has  an  extremely  hairy  corolla.  This  class  of 
Gromwell  is  sometimes  called  the  Frontier 
Flower,  as  they  are  natives  of  coasts  where 
France  and  Spain  join. 
But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  L.  jirostra- 
tum  belon.gs  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  L. 
fruticosum  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of 
Spain  and  extreme 
south  of  France. 
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Larch  poles  or  liranching  tops  of  Oak  laid 
along .  overhead.  There  are  also  some  small 
trees  that  will  soon  cover  a  pergola,  such  as 
Laburnum  and  Weeping  Ash.  These  two,  if 
grown  together  over  a  temporary  Larch  support, 
would  in  time  take  its  place  altogether. 


LITHOSPERMUM  PROSTRATUM 

Few  of  the  low-growing  plants  that  we  class 
as  alpines  are  so  beautiful  or  impoi'tant  in 
the  rock  garden  as  this  brilliant  gem  among 
flowers.  It  sjireads  into  wide  sheets,  even  in 
the  poorest  soil,  and  is  seen  to  perfection  when, 
crowning  some  high  rocky  knoll  or  in  any 
space  among  stones  in  fullest  sunshine.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  dec))  dark  green  that  sometimes 


LOSS    OF 

TULIPS. 

H.\viN(;  .5iiffere<l  nuicli 
loss  during  the  last  tew 
seasons  among  mj' 
Tulips,  especially  those 
whicli  have  been  recently 
imported  from  various 
])arts  of  the  Kast,  1 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  whose  e.vcellent 
letter  on  Tulips  appeared 
recently  in  Tiie(;ardex, 
asking  him  to  give  his 
advice  on  the  best  means 
of  preventing  it;  as 
though  Horist  Tulips?  are 
of  a  different  habit,  yet 
it  is  obvious  tliat  the 
accumulated  experience 
of  florists  must  be  of 
great  use  to  those  who 
only  wish  to  grow  the 
species.  I  described  to 
liini  the  conditions  which 
often  prevail  at  the  time 
when  my  Tulips  are  in 
leaf  and  liud,  viz.,  alter- 
nate rain  and  hail- 
storms, followed  V)v 
sharp  frosts  at  night 
and  bright  sunshine  the 
next  day.  I  also  asked 
him  how  best  to  deal 
with  "droppers,"'  and 
whether  he  knew  of 
a  n y  o n  e  w ho  has 
attempted  to  hybridise 
the  florist  Tulips  with 
any  of  the  newly  intro- 
duced species,  in  which  I  think  there  is  a  field  for 
profitable  experiment,  though  the  attempts  made 
ill  tlie  Paris  Botanical  (iarden  to  hybridise  T.  (ireigi 
do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  succeeded.  I  think 
that  his  letter,  which  I  enclo.se,  must  be  so 
valuable  to  others  as  well  as  to  me,  tliat  with  his 
approval  I  send  it  to  you  to  print. 

Co/i'xhonie,  G/oncfi/erihife.  H.  .J.  Elwes. 

' '  I)3ar  Sir, — I  thank  j'ou  much  for  yourinteresting 
letter  on  the  Tulip.  Among  the  wild  species  I  have 
done  but  little.  You  describe  exactly  what  is  the 
deadliest  weather  for  Tulips.  Mine  are  on  beds  of 
1(10  feet  long  by  .i  feet  wide,  and  for  many  years  I 
have  put  the  glass  lights  on  as  soon  as  the  young 
foliage  is  an  inch  or  so  high  ;  at  any  rate,  before  it 
begins- to -unfold.  The  lights  stand  4  feet  from 
the  ground,  on  north  side  of  beds,  with  a  slope  to 
8  feet  on  the  snutli  :  and,  wliat  is  vci-y  important, 
have  some  !)  inclies  of   overlap  on   either   side  of 


the  bed,  to  clear  the  fall  of  drip  and  the  drive  of 
rain.  Under  this  protection,  allowing  great  freedom 
for  air  and  light,  the  plants  are  not  drawn,  and  the 
foliage  retains  that  rich  glaucous  bloom  which,  as  a 
complexion,  is  one  fine  sign  of  health.  Here  I  have 
a  deep  retentive  yellow  loam,  and  with  the  winter 
rains,  that  fall  before  the  plants  appear,  I  have  no 
need  to  water  the  Tulip  beds  until  the  flower  buds 
are  above  ground  level.  In  soils  of  other  gardens 
I  have  had  to  water  them  sooner  and  oftener  :  but 
always  with  intense  care  to  leave  no  Tulip  heart 
water-logged.  Ice  and  enclosed  water  can  be 
very  misc4iievous,  and  so  can  bright  sunshine  upon 
leaves  when  frost  is  on  them.  One  great  benefit  of 
overhead  lights,  put  on  betimes,  is  that  the  glass 
catches  most  of  the  hoar  frost,  so  that  the  J'oung 
Tulip  leaves  are  comparatively  dry  ;  and  by  the 
time  the  spring  sunshine  has  meltecl  the  frostupon 
the  panes,  the  plants  have  had  the  great  change 
tempered  to  them.  You  will  have  noticed  how  a 
frost  bite  can  eat  into  a  wet  Tulip  leaf,  and  that  if 
the  main,  or  'guard  leaf,'  as  we  call  it,  is  fatally 
injured,  no  other  leaves  upon  the  stem  can  fully 
nuike  up  for  the  loss.  I  had  rather  lose  all  the 
other  leaves  than  the  '  guard  leaf."  Affected  parts 
are  best  cut  sharply  out,  since  tlie  affection  would 
only  spread,  get  to  the  stem,  and  ruin  the  jilant. 
I  did  not  like  to  say  too  much  in  The  (Jakoex  lest 
it  should  not  be  of  suflieient  general  interest,  and  I 
maj'have  failed  to  convey  what  I  meant  b\' '  acorn - 
])lete  dry  rest."  There  is  no  exposure  during  four 
niontlis,  as  you  seem  to  fear,  nor  of  damp  getting  to 
the  bulbs  in  a  proper  Tulip  eabinet,  kept  in  a  cool, 
dry,  airy  place.  Mine  stands  in  the  Indb-room,  with 
ventilation  back  and  front  of  the  cabinet,  and  air 
passes  between  each  of  the  drawers,  each  with 
separate  compartments  for  ten  rows  down  a  Tulip 
bed,  each  box  row  having  seven  places,  holes,  or 
compartments,  of  a  row  across  the  bed.  What  I 
stated  as  the  time  for  taking  Tulips  up  is  tlie 
general  method  of  our  florist  growers.  We  have 
found  this  the  best.  We  do  not  care  for  gross  fat 
bulbs,  which  are  the  more  apt  to  form  buds 
with  eight  or  seven  petals.  Eight  make  a  sijuare 
flower,  and  seven  a  lop-sided  one.  Six  form  the 
circular  cup.  Moreover,  in  the  lovel}'  and  difficult 
'  feathered "  types,  a  bulb  of  moderate  size  is  the 
more  likeh-  to  flower  in  its  refined  and  full  class 
properties. 

"I  think  the  'dropper'  is  a  state  of  mind,  or 
rather  bulb,  that  is  peculiar  and  inevitable  to  the  . 
flowerless  years  of  the  seedling  Tulip.  I  can  readily 
believe  that  wild  species  indulge  in  the  habit,  no  less 
than  our  highly  elaborated  forms  of  T.  gesneriana. 
It  is  a  great  waste  of  time  from  a  human  standpoint, 
because  a  seedling  Tulip — as  rfry  exceptionally 
happens — can  flower  at  its  fourth  year  if  it  has 
formed,  each  year,  its  new  bulb  on  the  radical  plate 
of  the  old  one,  instead  of  extensively  sending  down 
a  bevy  of  droppers,  that  can  each  receive  but  a 
pittance  out  of  a  much-divided  inheritance.  There 
is  also  loss  of  space  to  the  grower,  for  to  keep  all 
the  increase  would  entail  the  maintenance  of  very 
nnich  that  would  prove  of  no  value.  The  old  plan 
was  to  keejj  the  biggest  bulblet  and  destroy  the 
rest  of  its  co-relatives,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of 
throwing  away  a  stock  of  a  good  thing  for  the  sake 
of  not  being  burdened  with  a  C[uantity  of  '  rubbisli.' 
Then  the  little  bulb  would  be  planted,  and  the  olil 
game  of  droppers,  on  some  slightly  larger  scale, 
would  go  merrily  on  next  season.  I  think  the  habil 
cannot  be  stopped,  but  I  have  modified  it,  on  this 
wise.  It  is  not  likely  that  droppers  will  go  to 
depths  too  profound  to  allow  of  their  leaf  being  able 
to  get  to  the  surface.  The  plant  would  not  commit 
suicide  by  suff'ocation  thus.  So  instead  of  plantini; 
some  seedling  bulbs  at  a  hand}-  deptli  at  which  to 
play  the  old  game  over  again,  I  put  them  at  4  inches 
to  (i  inches  below  the  surface  ;  and,  although  they 
may  still  attempt  to  drop,  it  is  to  a  lesser  depth, 
as  if  they  knew  the  danger  of  going  too  far.  Tlicy 
gain  by  not  having  spent  so  nuich  on  mere  '  piping, ' 
I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  how  to  ilo  with  stoloni- 
ferous  species.  The  stolon  is  a  wilftd  wandering 
organ,  and  if  we  confined  its  range  in  side\va\ 
action,  it  would  probably  dive  down  and  go  on  its 
way,  even  if  tlie  only  outlet  were  but  the  hole  in  a 
pot  bottom. 

"Then,  again,  it  might   1)6  a  species  fatally  im- 
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jutient  of  such  pot  culture.  I  have  known  'our' 
Tulips  do  well  in  many  sorts  of  soil,  liut  I  prefer  a 
stiff  one — such,  e.f/. ,"ai  would  grow  Wheat  and 
Beans  well— and  I  have  known  them  do  well  in 
atmospheres  too  smoky  for  the  Rose  or  Yew.  But 
chemical  works  are  deadly,  as  to  all  else.  A  man 
to  envv  for  the  vigour  of  liis  Tulip  foliage,  and  the 
marvellous  constancy  of  his  feathered  blooms,  was 
ohl  Parker,  of  Wakefield,  whose  garden  absolutely 
was  overshadowed  by  the  town  gasworks,  and 
close  to  the  ammoniaeal  liquor  department.  To 
put  it  luietly,  iret,  in  any  persistent  form,  among 
leaves  above  or  roots  below,  is  the  great  eiieini/  of 
the  Tulip.  It  was  a  humour  of  old  time  to  annoy 
small  seedling  Tulip  bulbs  with  a  few  broken 
bricks  to  revel  among,  and  other  mechanical 
checks  to  their  droppering.  But  the  chief  efl'ect 
was  onlv  tcj  get  flattened  or  otherwise  misshapen 
little  bulbs.  1  feel  with  you  that  there  is  abounding 
anil  splendid  new  material  for  liybridising  and 
leading  on  those  old  favourite  flowers  with  which 
our  own  day  is  now  far  spent.  But  where  are 
the  men  ?  In  my  own  narrow  circle  of  the  Tulip 
(perhaps  I  should  say  narrowed)  one  of  our  grower's 
collections  was  once  that  of  forty  men— now  gone  '. 
and  none  rise  up.  It  is  the  contrary  with  the 
Carnation,  but  only  because  it  is  swamped,  and  the 
old  beauties  lost  sight  of  in  a  cheap  popularity  blaze 
of  favour.  Anything  that  will  sell  will  do.  Fashion, 
in  its  very  essence,  '  Vnriiim  el  mutuhUe  itiiiper,'  is 
the  ruin  of  quality.  "  Francis  D.  Horxek." 


PUBLIC    PARKS. 


RHGHNT'S     PARK. 

THK  striking  effect  and  beauty  of  sub- 
tro,iicaI  gardening,  especially  in  the 
Metropolis,  is  strongly  impicssed  upon 
one  by  the  artistic  grouping  of  the 
various  plants  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  the  beds  and  borders  of 
Regent's  I'ark. 

Immediately  on  entering,  one's  attention  is 
attracted  l)y  a  liold,  liandsomc  grouiiof  Date  Palms 
(Phwnix  dactylifera) ;  they  are  not  puny  specimens, 
but  large,  vigorous  plants,  and  to  this  fact,  which 
applies  equally  well  to  sub-tropical  subjects  in 
various  other  portions  of  the  park,  much  of  the 
characteristic  effect  of  the  latter 
is  doubtless  due. 

Although  the  many  lai-ge 
trees  that  are  in  and  around  the 
park  have  their  disadvantages, 
especially  in  the  autumn  time, 
it  must  still  be  admitted  that 
tlie  protection  afforded  by  them 
assists  in  some  measure  the 
successful  practice  of  suli- 
tropical  gardening. 

Foliage  plants  and  plants  in 
flower  could  not  well  be  placed 
before  the  pulilic  in  a  more 
effective  and  pleasing  manner 
than  that  now  adopted  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  London 
parks,  nor  could  a  better  selec- 
tion of  flowers  and  foliage  be 
wished  for  than  is  now  em- 
plo\ed. 

One  of  the  most  handsome 
beds  that  we  have  yet  seen  is 
a  large  one  in  Regent's  Park  of 
irregular  three-cornered  shape. 
In  the  extreme  centre  Cordy- 
lines  were  visible  even  above 
the  large  late  Palms  that  sur- 
rounded them  ;  at  intervals 
around  the  latter,  and  slightly 
smaller  than  they,  were  plants 
of  Kentiaforsteriana,  Araucaria 
excelsa,  and  Ficus  elastica, 
while  still  nearer  to  the  edge  of 
the  border,  and  furnishing  an 
cll'ectivo  belt  of  varied  colour, 
were  mas.ses  of  bright  Cainias, 
the     showy     orange  -  colom-cd 


Asclepia  curassavica,  H3'draiigea  paniculata,  red 
and  yellow  Celosias,  the  dark  coloured  Ricinus 
Gibsoni,  and  that  beautiful  plant  Acalypha 
maeafeeana,  whose  leaves  are  most  remarkably 
coloured.  Towards  the  margin  of  this  border,  and 
there  completelv  covering  the  soil,  Mesembry- 
anthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  was  visible 
between  dwarf  Begonias,  Asclepias,  Chlorophytum 
elatuni  variegatum,  &c. 

The  standard  Fuchsias  are  remarkably  prettj- 
here,  and  associated  as  they  are  with  tall  plants  of 
various  zonal  Pelargoniums,  with  Nicotiana  aflinis 
in  flower  beneath,  they  form  a  deliglitful  bordering 
to  the  large  mass  of  shrubs  behind  them. 

A  charming  feature,  also  apparently-  a  favourite 
one  with  Mr.  .Jordan,  the  superintendent,  consists 
of  utilising  all  places  that  would  otherwise  be  bare 
and  unsightly  by  arranging  wheiever  necessary 
small  groups  of  flowering  or  foliage  ]ilants. 

Arundinaria  Simonsi  is  in  such  a  rase  especially 
suitable,  and  when  between  specimens  of  this  are 
plunged  plants  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  bearing 
a  number  of  their  attractive  blue  flowers,  an 
excellent  exposition  of  the  idea  is  obtained. 

Hydrangea  hortensia — that  apparently  thrives 
very  well — <  lolden  Privet  in  various  forms,  tree 
Ferns,  and  Rhus  typhina  are  also  employed  with 
the  same  object  in  view. 

A  striking  and  also  uncommon  looking  bed  is 
filled  with  succulent  plants.  The  larger  specimens 
are  Agaves,  A.  americanaand  A.  a.  variegata  chiefly, 
and  various  Aloes,  while  Mesembryanthemums  and 
Echeverias  in  variety  form  a  curious  covering  on  the 
soil  between  them. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  small  lake,  where  several 
of  Marliac's  Xympha-as  have  recently  been  planted 
and  are  evidently  thriving  satisfactorily.  Pontederia 
cordata  (the  Pickerel  Weed),  a  pretty  water  plant, 
with  arrow-shaped,  long-stalked  leaves  and  blue 
flowers,  and  Villarsia  nympha-oides,  a  yellow 
flowered  aquatic  that  grows  wild  in  Britain,  were 
also  noticed  here.  1 

Regent's  Park  is  not  without  its  Bamboo  garden,  I 
and  although  this  is  j'et  in  its  infanej-,  it  will 
doubtless  eventually  develop  into  an  important 
feature.  There  is  one  species  that  Mr.  .Jordan 
speaks  particularly  w-ell  of,  viz.,  A.  auceps.  It  is  I 
of  medium  height,  and  of  excellent  constitution  and 
graceful  appearance. 

Among  the  several  large  vases  filled  with  various 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  none  are  brighter  than 


those  planted  with  the  magenta-coloured  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  Abel  C'arriere  ;  it  is  conspicuous  from 
a  long  distance.  Nicotiana  sylvestris,  also  in 
evidence  here,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  subjects 
availaVjle  for  flower  gardening.  It  has  bold,  hand- 
some foliage,  white  flowers,  and  is  of  compact 
habit. 

The  Hollyhocks  in  this  park  are  one  of  its  best 
features  ;  although  now-  somewhat  faded  it  is  not 
dithcult  to  picture  how  attractive  must  have  been 
the  two  long  borders  upon  which  they  are  planted. 
Mr.  .Jordan  treats  his  Hollyhocks  in  a  manner  that 
we  had  n<.it  previously  heard  of ;  it  is  well  known 
how  tall  these  plants  usuallj'  grow,  and  how  un- 
sightly they  become  after  a  rough  wind  or  heavy 
rain.  This  has,  however,  been  obviated  to  a  great 
extent  by  adopting  the  plan  referred  to,  which 
con.sists  of  stopping  the  young  plants  when  they 
are  about  IS  inches  or  so  high.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  dwarf  them  very  consideralily,  and  also  to 
cause  the  production  of  a  greater  number  of  shoots, 
and  eventually  a  finer  display  of  flowers.  .Such  a 
method  is  certainly  to  be  recommended. 

We  were  privileged  to  visit  the  private  nursery 
grounds  from  whence  emanate  tlie  immense  quan- 
tities of  plants  emjjloyed  in  the  beautifying  of  the 
beds  and  borders :  hundreds  of  Cocksoom  bs,  Celosias 
— including  several  new  and  pretty  colours — 
Hydrangeas,  &c. ,  were  being  prepared  for  removal. 
Thousands  of  various  bulbs.  Hyacinths,  Daflbdils, 
and  Tulips  chiefly,  were  als )  noticed  stored  away 
in  the  bulb  room,  awaiting  their  removal  out  of 
doors,  when  the  present  ilisplay  is  over. 


CAMPANULA    PERSICIFOLIA 
MOERHEIMI. 

Four  years  ago  I  found  in  a  seedling  bed  of 
Campantila  persicifolia  grandiHora  alba  (Rack- 
housi)  one  plant  which  differed  from  the  others 
by  its  more  compact  growth,  luit  still  more  by 
the  flowers  being  of  a  quite  ditt'erent  form  to 
any  I  had  hitherto  noticed  in  any  other  species 
or  variety  of  Campanula.  The  bell-shape  has 
here  given  place  to  a  flat  form,  like  a  Rose  or 
Camellia.  The  colour  is  of  as  pure  a  white  as 
can  be  seen  in  any  flower.  The  spikes  are 
at  most  -2  feet  high,  and  the  whole  length  is 
covered    with     enormous     double    and    semi- 
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doublL'  flowers,  measuring  2i  inches  to 
3^  inches  across.  The  inner  petals  have  a 
slight  and  pretty  curl,  which  gives  the  flowej-  a 
very  charming  appearance.  The  plant  is  very 
free-flowering,  and  of  a  sturdy  and  strong  habit 
of  growth.  I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition 
both  for  garden  ornament  as  well  as  for  cutting. 
It  very  seldom  produces  seeds  ;  I  have  gathered 
a  few,  luit  they  do  not  come  true,  the  seedlings 
returning  to  the  jiarent  form.  The  only  method 
of  propagation  is  therefore  by  division.  It  is 
one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow,  for  it  does 
well  in  nearly  every  kind  of  .soil  that  is  not  too 
dry.  B.  Ruys. 

The  Koijal  Moei-hevm  Niinti'rifx, 
Dedemspaaif,  Ifallniul. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Fl-rHSIAS. 

WHERE  the  iaeilitics  for  spring 
preparation  of  the  old  stock  to 
pi'oduoe  early  outting.s  are  good, 
tliere  is  proljaljlj'  very  little 
gained   bv  autumn   propagation, 

Init  this  old  practice  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  as  one  can  then  throw  awaj'  many 
of  the  old  plants  instead  of  having  to  find  them 
storage  room.  The  ends  of  growing  shoots  must  be 
used  as  cuttings,  and  those  showing  the  fewest 
flowers  are  the  best.  They  strike  freely  in  a 
disused  cucumber  frame  or  some  place  of  the  sort 
where  there  is  still  a  little  warmth  remaining  in 
the  old  hot -bed.  A  very  sandy  soil  induces  early 
root  action,  which  is  an  important  point,  as  to  grow 
them  well  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  and 
estalilished  before  winter.  When  nicely  rooted  in 
single  pots  they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  in  a  greenhouse  having  a  minimum 
temperature  of  50°  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
moving  on  gently  all  the  winter. 

Tr.4cheuu.ai  ccekuleum. 
This  is  a  most  useful  autumn-flowering  plant, 
light  and  graceful  in  appearance,  and  associating 
well  as  a  groundwork  with  the  tall  Chimney 
Campanulas  that  flower  at  the  .same  time.  This 
Trachelium  may  be  treated  as  a  perennial  and 
increased  by  cuttings  or  division,  but  a  much  better 
way  is  tcT  treat  it  as  an  annual,  sowing  seed  now 
and  keeping  the  seedlings  through  the  winter  in  an 
intermediate  temperature,  and  potting  them  on  as 
becomes  necessarj'  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Hydk.\xc;eas. 
This  is  another  class  of  plant  that  is  best  propa- 
gated in  the  autumn,  the  present  being  a  good 
time  to  prepare  for  raising  slock.  For  the  purpose 
the  flowerless  shoots  of  the  present  year  should 
be  taken  olf  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  long  with 
the  tips  intact.  They  are  best  struck  singly  in 
•2|-inch  pots,  without  any  great  bulk  of  soil.  A 
suitable  place  for  them  is  with  the  Fuchsia  cuttings 
already  mentioned.  After  having  given  them  a 
good  soaking  of  water  plunge  them  in  the  bed 
where  the  soil  will  remain  moist  without  being 
watered  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  leaves  may 
be  kept  fresh  by  the  frequent  >ise  of  the  syringe, 
combined  with  the  rather  close  atmosphere  which 
suits  cuttings  of  most  things. 

Begonia  Gloiee  de  Lorkaine. 
These  should  now  be  transferred  from  the  pots 
in  which  they  have  been  growing  to  their  flowering 
quarters,  and  as  the  latter  will  probably  be  more 
air}'  or  at  least  less  humid  than  the  quarters 
previously  occupied,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the 
first  week  oi  so,  to  keep  the  flowering  house  a 
little  closer,  so  that  they  may  feel  tlie  change  as 
little  as  possible.  All  but  the  latest  batch  should 
now  be  allowed  to  develop  their  Howers  :  the 
]iatural  season  of  flowering  having  arrived,  nothing 
is  gained  by  picking  them  ofl',  and  there  is  very 
little  need  to  tear  exhaustion,  seeing  that  fertile 
seed  bearing  is  not  lo  V)e  expected. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  present  season  is  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  in  the  culture  of  Orchids.  The  cool 
division,  especially  the  Odontoglossums  and  Mas- 
devallias,  will  occupy  much  time  and  attention 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  Many  cultivators  of 
Orchids  recommend  the  spring  of  the  year  as  the 
best  period  in  which  to  repot  Odontoglossums  and 
cool  house  subjects.  This  is  the  most  unsuitable 
season  possible  to  pot  cool  Orchids.  To  disturb 
plants  when  the  days  are  lengthening,  and  at  a 
season  when  the  roots  are  practically  dormant, 
renders  them  quite  unfitted  to  withstand  hot 
summer  months.  Odontoglossums,  like  most  other 
Orchids  with  pseudo-bulbs,  connuence  to  emit  fresh 
roots  from  the  base  of  the  new  growth  just  at  the 
period  that  the  pseudo-bulb  commences  to  form  at 
the  base. 

The  majorit}'  of  Odontoglossums  commence  root- 
ing about  this  season  of  the  year  ;  therefore  they 
may  be  attended  to  for  any  potting  that  may  be 
required  at  the  present  season  without  the  risk 
that  is  attached  to  plants  repotted  in  the  spring. 
The  declining  days  with  occasional  showers  are 
far  more  encouraging  to  re-establishment  of  the 
plants  than  would  be  experienced  during  the 
summer. 

One  of  the  principal  items  in  the  culture 
of  Odontoglossimis  is  to  afford  liberal  and  free 
drainage.  The  pots  used  should  lie  clean  and 
drained  to  one-third  their  depth  with  clean  broken 
crocks.  The  plants  from  which  sour  material  has 
been  removed  may  then  be  placed  in  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  pot,  elevated  slightly  above  the 
rim.  Then  fill  in  the  next  third  of  depth  with 
rough  Fern  roots,  which  are  found  so  plentifully  in 
all  good  Orchid  peat.  After  this  has  been  pressed 
down,  finish  off  the  upper  portion,  slightly  mound- 
ing to  the  centre,  with  good  living  .Sphagnum  Moss 
and  fibrous  peat  in  equal  proportions,  chopped 
sufficiently  small  to  be  conveniently  used.  The 
plants  should  be  thoroughly  watered  after  repot- 
ting and  cp,refully  protected  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  until  they  have  become  rooted  and 
re-established  in  the  new  compost.  The  house 
should  be  kept  rather  closer  for  a  short  period,  and 
ever}'  encouragement  be  afforded. 

Masdevallias  of  the  M.  Veitchi,  M.  harryana, 
M.  ignea,  M.  Davisi,  and  the  other  species  and 
hybrids  belonging  to  this  section  of  Masdevallias, 
may  be  attended  to  for  any  repotting  or  top- 
dressing  that  may  be  required.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  repot  ^lasdevallias  annually :  therefore  they 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  unless  the  plants 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pots  or  the 
material  has  become  decayed,  repotting  should  not 
be  done.  It  is  far  better  to  remove  the  surface 
and  top-dress  the  plants  when  necessary  than  to 
disturb  the  roots  when  the  compost  is  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  plants  which  have  been  subjected  to 
repotting  in  the  autumn  rarely  flower  well  the 
following  season,  and  in  dealing  with  large  speci- 
mens it  is  difficult  indeed  to  repot  them  without 
breaking  up  the  plants  as  it  were.  Such  plants 
rarely  have  the  appearance  afterwards  of  anything 
but  a  made-up  specimen.  Liberal  drainage  should 
be  afforded,  the  potting  compost  consisting  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  living  Sphagnum  pressed  mode- 
rately firm.  Carefully  protect  the  plants  from 
direct  sunlight,  and  encourage  free  root  action. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


THE    FLOWER  GARDEN. 

At  no  period  during  the  summer  months  will  the 
pleasure  garden  and  grounds  afford  so  much  beauty 
and  interest  as  during  a  fine  September,  when 
everything  should  be  seen  at  its  best.  Oftentimes 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  low- 
lying  districts,  hard  frosts  on  one  or  two  nights  do 
considerable  damage  to  the  more  tender  plants. 
The  gardener  should  always  be  on  the  alert  for 
these,  as  a  slight  covering  of  some  light  material 
will  generally  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
being  harmed,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  we 
get  an  interval  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  without 
another  visitation,  so  that  the  little  trouble 
bestowed  on  making  them  safe  is  well  repaid. 


The  SfB-TROPictL  Garden 
should  now  be  in  perfection,  and  will  continue  su 
until  a  severe  frost  puts  an  end  to  it.  See  that 
each  plant  is  securely  staked  and  tied,  and  in  case 
of  any  being  overcrowded  cut  away  some  of  the 
weakest  growths,  so  that  each  specimen  stands 
clear  of  its  neighbour,  and  the  full  development  of 
each  is  not  allowed  to  suffer,  a  fault  far  too  often 
apparent  in  this  department. 

Carpet  Bedding, 
though  now  little  practised,  has  much  to  commend 
it  during  the  late  days  of  autumn,  when  mort  of 
the  flowering  plants  are  over.  It  will  require  little 
attention  now,  except  looking  over  once  a  week, 
and  taking  off  any  straggling  growths  and  clearing 
them  of  weeds. 

The  Rose  G.ardex 
is  now  giving  a  good  second  crop  of  flowers,  but  in 
many  cases  the  plants  are  badly  infested  with 
mildew.  The.se  will  be  much  improved  if  well 
drenched  with  maiuire  water  from  the  farmyard. 
All  decaying  blooms  should  be  kept  cut  off,  and 
the  foliage  frequently  dusted  with  black  sulphur. 
Creepers  will  still  require  attention  to  keep  them 
trim  by  way  of  nailing,  tying,  and  cutting  away 
any  superfluous  growth. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  increase  many  of  our 
perennial  plants,  sucli  as  Pentsten)ons,  Antirrhi- 
nums, and  many  others.  Cuttings  will  strike  freely 
in  a  good  sandy  compost  in  4i-inch  pots  if  kept 
close  in  a  cold  frame,  and  a  host  of  others  will  root 
away  freely  by  taking  oftsets.  Place  in  3-inch  pots 
and  treat  in  the  same  way.  The  more  delicate 
varieties  should  be  propagated  annually  in  this 
way,  as  not  only  is  the  safety  of  the  stock  secured, 
but  these  invariably  make  better  plants  and  pro- 
duce finer  flowers  the  following  summer. 

Bulbs. 

The  planting  season  for  these  will  soon  be  here, 
and  the  earlier  after  this  date  it  can  be  carried  out 
the  better  will  be  the  result  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing. Nearly  all  kinds  of  N;u-cissus  are  well  suited 
tor  [jlanting  in  grass  and  on  the  margins  of  wood- 
land walks,  and  in  no  position  do  they  appear  to 
better  advantage  or  have  a  more  natural  and 
pleasing  effect.  Far  more  beautiful  could  many 
of  our  semi-wild  gardens  and  woods  be  made  bv 
introducing  large  quantities  of  the  common  and 
cheaper  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as  Winter  Aconites 
(chai-ming  for  the  purpose).  Snowdrops,  and  even 
the  common  Bluebell  (Scilla),  in  the  newer  shades 
of  colour,  all  of  which  can  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  cost  well  within  the  reach  of  an}-one 
possessing  such  places. 

E.  Beckett. 

AhUnham  Home  Garden':,  El^tree,  H<  rl<. 


KITCHEX   GARDEN. 

Cauliflowers. 

This  is  an  important  crop  in  most  gardens  ;  a 
certain  date  as  regards  sowing  cannot  be  given,  as 
so  much  depends  upon  soils  and  locality.  In  our 
own  case,  needing  large  quantities  of  this  vegetable, 
we  make  two  sowings,  one  now  and  another  three 
weeks  later.  It  often  happens  that  with  genial 
weather  the  first  sown  plants  may  be  too  large, 
though  a  few  early  plants  are  always  welcome. 
For  potting  up,  however,  we  rely  upon  those  sown 
later,  as  these  will  be  quite  large  enough  at 
planting  time.  My  remarks  concerning  two  lots  of 
plants  need  some  explanation,  as  often  large  or 
early  sown  plants  button  or  turn  in  prDmatiu-ely. 
This  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  in  warm 
soils  and  slieltered  places  only  a  small  sowing  is 
needed  in  August ;  these  we  use  for  planting  out 
under  hand-glasses  early  in  October,  and  with  a 
little  care  they  turn  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  a 
season  when  good  vegetables  are  none  too  plentiful. 
Those  who  are  unable  to  give  protection  in  the 
shape  of  liand-glasses  may  with  advantage  put 
out  their  plants  at  the  fool  of  a  sheltered  wall  :  if 
these  ale  covered  in  severe  winter  with  bracken 
or  long  litter  one  can  plant  out  early  in  March,  and 
they  will  be  but  little  later  than  those  under  glass. 
Another  plan  is  to  prick  oH'  rather  closely,  and 
shelter  with    boards   or  spare   sash-lights,  but  no 
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matter  how  grown  it  is  always  best  to  grow  them 
as  sturdily  as  possible  from  the  start,  and  only 
protect  when  absolutelj-  necessary.  As  regards 
varieties  a  hard  and  fast  rule  cannot  be  carried  out. 
There  is  no  lack  of  good  Cauliflowers,  and  such 
kinds  as  the  old  Walcheren,  Early  London,  and 
Dwarf  pjrfurt  are  ditticult  to  beat  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  such  kinds  as  Veitch's  Forcing,  Sutton's 
First  Crop,  and  Favourite  are  splendid  additions. 
Though  small  they  are  large  enough  for  any  purpose, 
and  ver^'  early  ;  these  are  best  sown  a  little  later 
in  the  south,  say  the  middle  of  September. 

C-\unFi,owERS  IN'  Frajies  .-vnd  Pot.s. 
I  am  aware  in  few  gardens  can  this  vegetable  be 
grown  under  glass  in  the  spring  months,  but  b\' 
sowing  the  small  early  kinds  I  have  named  above 
and  putting  up  in  the  autumn  excellent  heads  may 
lie  secured.  I  am  a  believer  in  potting  up  a  good 
number  of  seedlings  :  even  for  planting  out  early  in 
the  spring  I  find  a  seedling  with  a  good  ball  of  roots 
turns  in  much  earlier  than  when  lifted  out  of  frames 
iir  beds  :  the  lifting  at  the  time  noted  causes  a 
check  and  loss  of  time.  Another  point  is  this,  if  it 
is  desired,  bj'  potting  on,  these  small  kinds  will  soon 
turn  in,  or  if  planted  out  under  glass  they  do 
better  still,  I  mean  planted  out  in  February  or 
March  in  rich  soil.  I  have  briefly  noted  the  value 
of  pot  plants,  as  in  a  severe  winter  these  can  be 
saved  when  others  are  lost. 

En'dives. 

The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  sow  for  a  late 
supply,  and  though  from  now  till  December  there 
may  be  no  lack  of  good  salad,  the  pinch  is  usually 
felt  in  the  early  spring,  and  by  sowing  late  the 
plants  winter  much  better  than  if  full  grown.  As 
most  growers  are  aware,  it  is  the  blanched  portion 
iif  any  plant  that  is  cut  up  by  frost  or  damp,  this 
part  being  more  tender.  By  later  sowing  the 
plant  will  be  large  enough  to  winter  without  much 
)u-otection  ;  of  course,  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  glass  cases  at  command  to  winter  a 
good  number  of  plants  will  be  more  independent, 
and  may  lift  much  larger  material.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  not,  by  sowing  now  and 
planting  out  earl}-,  with  roots  intact,  at  the  foot  of 
south  or  west  walls  will  have  fair  cutting  material 
for  spring  supplies,  for  grown  thus,  protection  can 
lie  afforded  in  severe  weather.  Sow  thinly  and  in 
rich  soil  to  get  a  strong  plant ;  so  far  the  best  and 
most  hardy  Endive  I  have  grown  is  the  round - 
leaved  large  Batavian.  I  admit  that  those  wlio 
can  house  under  glass  may  sow  the  curled  ;  this  is 
more  handsome  but  less  hardv.  The  value  of  tlie 
Batavian  lies  in  its  compact  habit  and  good  keeping. 

G.   Wythes. 

Syon  House  Gardens,  Brenl/ord. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pe.\CH    .\ND    NECT.4RIXE    TREES    InDOORS. 

Continued  attention  must  be  paid  to  their  require- 
ments .after  the  fruit  is  gathered  if  the  best  results 
are  wished  for  next  season.  Take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  remove  any  wood  that  has  borne 
fruit  and  other  siu'plus  growth,  practically  leaving 
none  for  taking  out  after  the  leaves  are  oft',  as  the 
wood  left  for  bearing  fruit  next  year  receives  the 
fullest  benefit  from  the  sun.  and  facilitates  the 
work  of  syringing  to  keep  the  leaves  free  from  red 
spider.  Should  scald  be  present  and  have  made  some 
headway  while  the  fruit  was  ripening,  measures  must 
be  taken  to  check  it.  For  this  purpose  I  have  foiuid 
s\'ringing  witli  soft  soap  and  water  twice  a  week 
answer  well,  prepared  first  bv  dissolving  soap  in 
liot  water,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  of  soap 
to  a  gallon  of  water. 

As  often  as  required  attend  to  their  require- 
ments, giving  water  at  the  roots  before  the  soil 
becomes  quite  dry.  Artbrd  free  ventilation,  onlj- 
reducing  it  to  prevent  the  foliage  being  injured  by 
strong  wind  and  hail.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
pot  trees  that  have  borne  fruit.  Trees  carrying 
the  latest  crop,  those  on  which  the  fruit  is  now 
swelling  and  ripening,  like  those  earlier  in  tlie 
season  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  much 
more  so  than  in  their  earlier  stages.  When  ripeness 
begins  syringing  must  be  discontinued,  and  at  the 
same  time  fix  netting  uniler  the  spread  of  branches 


to  catch  fruits  that  fall,  at  so  short  a  distance  that  I 
the}'  do  not  bruise  by  falling.  To  be  at  their  best ' 
they  should  remain  on  the  tree  until  they  fall  or  I 
are  on  the  point  of  falling  ;  this  can  be  practised 
when  they  are  for  home  use,  but  when  they  are  for 
packing  and  sending  a  distance  they  should  be  picked 
a  day  or  two  before  reaching  the  ripe  stage.  Verj' 
delicate  handling  is  required  in  gathering  and 
packing,  and  boxes  partitioned  oft'  into  square 
spaces,  one  fruit  in  each,  to  ensure  transit  without 
being  damaged.  A  very  useful -sized  box  for  the 
purpose  is  18  inches  by  12  inches  b}'  Si  inches 
inside  measure,  divided  into  twentj-four  spaces, 
0  inches  by  4  inches  for  fair  sized  Peaches,  but  for 
the  largest  fruit  fifteen  spaces,  and  for  Nectarines 
a  greater  number.  Each  fruit  should  be  papered 
round,  and  soft  wood  wool  is  good  material  for 
the  purpose.  Ti'ees  after  growing  for  many  years 
in  the  soil  thej'  were  originally  planted  in  become 
weak  and  bear  inferior^.fruit.  This  statejnay  be 
altered  and  the  trees  be 
brought  to  as  good 
health  as  they  were 
when  young.  The  pre- 
sent is  a  good  time  to 
do  the  necessar}'  work, 
while  active  growth  is 
still  going  on,  by  replac- 
ing the  old  soil  with  new 
to  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  stem  of  the  trees. 
In  the  case  of  larger 
trees,  1  prefer  to  do  the 
work  i  n  two  seasons,  the 
first  one  side  of  the  tree, 
and  the  second  the  other. 
By  so  doing  no  wood  is 
lost,  and  but  few  leaves 
are  shed  before  they 
otherwise  would  be.  It 
is  be.st  to  take  out  soil 
and  drainage  to  the 
bottom.  Renew  the 
drainage  bj'  placing 
hand-laid  bricks  on  edge 
to  the  depth  of  9  inches 
to  1  foot,  allowing  1  foot 
6  inches  to  2  feet  for  soil 
consisting  of  eight  parts 
loam  to  one  of  old 
mortar  rubble  and  one  of 
charred  soil.  To  keep 
the  dressing  as  perfect 
asl  possible,  place  over 
it  before  piitting  in  the 
mixed  soil  a  layer  of 
sods  of  freshly  dug  loam 
with  the  grass  side 
downwards.  On  this 
wheel  in  the  soil,  taking 
care  to  lay  out  the  roots 
in  it  on  the  same  level 
as  the}'  are  at  the  point 
of  leaving  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  ott' broken  ends 
of  roots.  Jlake  the  soil 
firm  by  treading  or 
ramming   as    the    work 

proceeds,  and  carry  out  the  work  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  When  all  is  completed,  give  a  liberal 
watering.  Afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  give  air 
sparingly.  Syringe  two  or  three  times  a  day  when 
the  sun  shines,  and  at  the  same  time  apply  shading. 
Trees  being  so  treated  should  not  be  forced  the 
ensuing  season. 

Take  up  trees  that  are  quite  worn  out,  and 
renew  the  soil  and  drainage  ready  for  replacing 
with  new  trees  in  due  season,  whether  from  the 
open  wall  or  purchased.  G.   Xok.man. 

77((  (JardKHJi,  Haljfe/d  Hotuie,  Herts. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

ROSE    AIMEE     VIBERT. 

HOW  beautiful  this  fine  old  Rose  is 
just  now,  and  it  will  go  on  flowering 
right  into  the  late  autumn.  It  is  a 
great  success  when  budded  upon  a 
short,  medium,  or  tall  standard  Briar. 
I  met  with  one  the  other  day  in  a 
cottage  garden  and  it  was  the  picture  of  healtli,  the 
fine,  glossy  green  foliage  contrasting  so  admirably 
with  the  bunches  of  snow-white  blossom.  Upon  a 
very  tall  stem  this  Rose  looks  well,  and  it  quickly 
develops  a  very  large  head.  It  has  not  exaotl}'  the 
weeping  habit  of  the  Ayrshire  Roses,  but  in  time  the 
weight  of  the  branches  causes  them  to  bend  over  so 
that  the  stem  is  partly  hidden.  It  is  a  Rose  that 
should  be  aft'orded  plenty  of  space,  for  then  its  fine 


Fruit  ShO\\r.  —  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  seventh  aiuiual  show  of  Briti.sh-grown 
fruit  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
September  '27,  28,  and  29.  Intending  exhibitors 
may  secure  schedules  and  other  necessary  informa- 
tion from  the  secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S. W. 


l-.ANKSIAN    ROSES    I.'LUSTERINI:    OVER    A    WINDOW. 


proportions  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Natur- 
ally, such  a  fine  climbing  Rose  is  .suitable  for  plant- 
ing against  a  pillar.  It  does  not  run  up  very  high, 
but  it  becomes  dense  at  the  base,  and  therefore  the 
old  and  useless  wood  should  be  well  thinned  out, 
retaining  their  full  length  the  one  and  two  year 
old  growths.  I  have  seen  this  Rose  flourish  quite 
near  to  the  sea,  and  I  have  also  found  it  in  villages 
completely  covering  thatched  cottages  with  its 
abundant  growtlis  and  wealth  of  blossom.  We 
cannot  very  well  make  too  nnich  of  these  late- 
flowering  climbers.  In  .June  and  July  we  have  a 
wealth  of  good  things,  but  in  autumn,  save  the  good 
old  ({loire  de  Dijon  and  a  few  others,  we  have  none 
too  many  Roses  that  will  blossom  so  freely  as 
Aimee  Vibert.  Philomel. 


THE  BANKSIAN  ROSE. 

The   remarkable    beauty    of    this    little   southern 
Rose  and  its  freedom  of  bloom  have  to  make  up  for 
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its  want  of  scent.  When  we  say  the  Banksiau 
Rose  we  mean  the  double  yellow — a  j'ellow  of  a 
buttery  quality  that  can  scarcely  be  matched  in 
any  other  kind  of  Rose.  The  double  white  kind  is 
larger,  but  it  is  so  shy  of  bloom  that  it  is  much  less 
desirable.  Except  quite  in  the  south  of  England, 
these  Roses  are  tender,  but  where  they  do  well  on 
warm  walls  the3' are  delightful  things,  and  though 
the  blooming  season  is  but  a  short  one,  the  neat 
yellow-green  shining  foliage  is  charming  tliroiigliout 
the  year.  It  is  delightful  and  most  instructive  to 
see  how  these  Roses  grow  in  Italy,  rambling  iu  the 
old  gardens  and  tumliling  in  cascades  of  lovely 
bloom  over  the  stone-wrought  balustrades  that 
crown  the  retaining  walls  of  terraces. 


A  CHARMING  TRIO  OF  SEMI-DOUBLE 
ROSES. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  what  a  deligliltul  bed  of 
Roses  could  be  formed  by  planting  together  I5ardou 
Job,  Gloire  des  Rosomanes,  and  Rosa  Pissardi. 
Especially  valuable  would  such  a  plantation  be 
during  the  month  of  August,  when  there  is  a  certain 
cessation  of  the  Teas  and  Hj'brid  Teas  prior  to 
their  glorious  .September  di.splay.  Bardou  Job  is 
now  tolerably  well  known.  it  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest semi-double  Roses  grown.  I  know  of  no  Rose 
that  would  be  so  valuable  to  cut  for  table  decora- 
tion. The  wonderful  rich  colour — scarlet,  with  a 
heavy  velvety  maroon  sliading  that  suggests  a 
kinship  to  that  superb  variety  Charles  Lefebvre, 
the  elegant  flowers  sometimes  3  inclies  across — 
excite  admiration  even  from  those  who  have  no 
great  liking  for  this  class  of  Roses.  Surrounding 
the  golden  anthers  is  a  white  halo,  merging  into  a 
beautiful  pink,  and  then  the  main  colour,  maroon 
scarlet,  making  up  a  most  delightful  and  distinct 
bloom.  Although  there  is  in  colour  and  in  the 
reddish  3'oung  growths  a  likeness  to  Charles 
Lefebvre,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a 
seedling  from  Gloire  des  Rosomanes — a  grand  old 
Rose  and  the  parent  of  many  of  our  brilliant  reds 
and  scarlets.  M.  Margottin  was  successful  in 
raising  from  it  that  very  brilliant  variety  Gloire  de 
Margottin.  It  is  certainly  a  kind  that  sliould  be 
utilised  by  hybridists  to  enrich  our  collection  with 
.some  more  brilliant  colours.  In  Gloire  des  Roso- 
manes we  have  not  such  a  refined  flower  as  Bardou 
Job.  There  are  two  rows  of  petals,  but  some  of 
them  are  deficient  in  finish,  being  somewhat  ragged, 
but  the  colour  is  very  glowing.  The  third  kind  I 
would  draw  attention  to  is  Rosa  Pissardi  (figured  on 
page  I'iO).  There  is  surely  much  of  Rosa  indica  in 
its  constitution,  for  it  flowers  unceasingly.  The 
flowers  are  about  2  inches  across,  and  consist  of  two 
and  three  rows  of  petals.  The  colour  of  the  tinj' 
buds  before  opening  is  soft  pink,  and  when  they 
are  just  expanding  they  are  slightly  suffused  with 
pink  fading  to  nearly  pure  white.  This  Rose  grows 
erect,  is  not  too  vigorous,  and  each  ne\\'  growth  is 
crowned  with  fine  corymbs  of  blossom. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Rosa  Pissardi  belongs 
to  the  Musk  Roses,  there  being  that  faint  Hyacinth- 
like  perfume  in  the  flowers  that  has  been  erro- 
neousl}' described  as  resembling  Musk.  Mr.  Sauer, 
in  his  book  "  Rhodologia,"  which  I  connnend  to 
all  interested  in  the  scent  of  Roses,  artirms  that 
the  Musk  odour  is  only  clearly  developed  in  the 
Moss  Rose  Salet. 

As  I  said  before,  the  three  roses  named  above 
mingled  together,  or,  perhaps,  Rosa  Pissardi 
planted  in  the  outer  edge  would  make  a  very 
beautiful  group. 


ROSA  WICHURIANA. 

Ik  for  no  other  reason  than  its  late-flowering 
quality  this  lovely  Rose  would  receive  a  warm 
welcome,  for  single  Roses  in  autumn  are  by  no 
means  plentiful.  Rosa  wichuriana  should  he 
freely  planteil :  the  purity  of  its  white  fl(jwcrs, 
the  wealth  of  golden  anthers,  its  graceful  panicles 
of  blossom,  procumbent  habit,  and  glossv,  neat 
foliage  appeal  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
Rose.  I  believe  hard  pruning  is  necessary  in  order 
to  have  this  species  at  its  best.  When  allowed  to 
ramble  at  will  it  naturally  covers  a  large  amount  of 
space,    but   the   freshness  of   its   foliage    when    in 


perfect  health  seems  lacking  if  the  plants  become, 
as  it  were,  wild.  In  order  to  so  treat  it  the  plants 
must  be  planted  rather  closer  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary.  I  also  think  the  ett'ect  is  heightened 
when  small  mounds  are  erected  or  a  few  tree  stumps 
laid  about  so  that  the  monotonous  flatness  is 
avoided  ;  the  shoots  will  quickly  cover  these 
mounds  and  stumps,  and  they  will  look  like  so 
many  star-spangled  hillocks.  The  blossoms  as  they 
age  are  really  star-shaped.  How  useful  this  pretty 
Rose  would  be  to  carpet  a  bed  of  August-flowering 
Chinas  or  Noisettes.  Especially  beautiful  would 
it  be  beneath  that  fine  old  Rose  Fellenberg,  which 
is  now  so  brilliant  with  its  numerous  rosy  crimson 
flowers.  But  this  variety  is  not  the  only  one  that 
Wichuriana  would  associate  witli,  Fabvier,  that 
lovely  semi-double  crimson  China,  or  Sanguinea,  or 
Cramoisie  Supi'rieure,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  these 
brilliant  monthlies. 


PRINCESS  BONNIE. 

This  sweetly  fragrant  Hybrid  Tea  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  Roses  to  blossom  between  seasons.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  good  Roses  received  from  America. 
There  is  iu  its  fine  buds  a  resemblance  to  Louis 
Van  Houtte  in  colour,  and  its  growth  would  almost 
proclaim  it  a  seedling  or  a  cross  of  that  well-known 
Rose,  onl3'  it  is  far  more  vigorous.  It  is,  how- 
ever, said  to  lie  a  seedling  from  Bon  Silene  crossed 
with  W.  F.  Bennett.  Whichever  it  happens  to 
be,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  first-rate  garden 
Rose.  If  one  could  afford  space  for  a  bed  of  this 
variety  it  would  not  be  regretted,  for  its  glowing 
crimson  buds  and  semi-double  rosy  crimson  blossoms 
are  very  showy.  A  variety  that  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  Princess  Bonnie  is  one  of  this  last 
season's  production  named  Ma  Tulipe.  It  is  verj' 
lovely,  almost  single,  with  huge  Tvitip  -  like 
blossoms  that  will  be  welcome  to  lovers  of  this 
type  of  Rose.  P. 


THE  INHERITANCE  OF 
ACQUIRED  CHARACTERS 
OF    PLANTS. 

By  the  Rk\-.  PiiiiFESsoR  George   Henslow, 
M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Dr.  Weisssm.^nn  has  proclaimed  that  there  is 
no  proof  whatever  that  any  .structural  characters 
which  may  be  acciuired  by  animals  or  plants 
are  evei-  hereditary,  and  he  tries  to  show  this 
in  the  fact  that  malformations  resulting  from 
injuries  to  the  parents  do  not  reappear  in  their 
offspring.  Whether  they  can  or  cannot  do  so — 
and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  us  that  such  is 
certainly  not  the  case  as  a  rule — is  entirely 
beside  the  question,  for  acquired  characters  are 
those  by  which  new  varieties  and  species  are 
known  in  nature,  and  injuries  do  not  give  rise 
to  specific  characters.  We  might  just  as  well 
say  that  club-fi  loted  or  legless  men  were  entitled 
to  possess  the  rank  of  variety  in  the  genus 
Homo. 

There  are  two  ways  by  wliicli  the  question 
can  be  te.sted,  (1)  by  inductive  evidence,  and 
{'2)  by  e.xiierimental  proof.  Scientists  are  apt 
to  overhmk  the  importance  of  the  first  method. 
It  consists  of  the  accumulation  of  coincidences 
and  of  prfibabilities,  until  an  alternative 
hypothesis  may  be  actually  unthinkable.  The 
conclusion  then  becomes  a  moi-al  certainty  that 
there  has  been  some  common  cause  which  has 
produced  common  effects. 

It  is  a  case  of  reasoning  liy  which  some  of 
our  best  established  truths  are  universally 
accejited.  Thus  it  was  once  thought  that  tlie 
earth  was  a  flat  plane,  but  a  nund.ier  of  inde- 
pendent facts  taken  collectively  convinced  our 
forefathers  that  the  world  must  be  globular  in 
form.  Thus  they  argued  that  as  all  the  other 
planets  which  we  can  see  are  l)alls,  therefore 
the  earth  is  proliably  a  ball  too.  Shiiis  do  not 
diminish  to  a  point  in  sailing  away,  but  dis- 


appear from  below  ujiwards,  which  they  would 
do  if  the  horizon  were  rounded.  The  "Great 
Bear  "  in  the  northern  sky  gradually  sinks  and 
disapjjears  if  we  travel  southwards.  Such 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  earth  were  flat,  for 
the  constellations  are  too  far  ofl'  to  make  any 
difference.  It  is  by  these  and  other  ]irobabiii- 
ties  that  the  belief  in  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  became  established.  So,  too,  it  is  infinitely 
luore  probable  that  the  earth  should  revolve  on 
its  axis  to  produce  day  and  night,  than  that 
the  sun,  which  is  upwards  of  fJU,o00,00(i  miles 
ofl',  should  describe  a  circle  of  .■JOO,000,OtKJ  miles 
in  tvventy-four  hours.  We  are  certain  about  it, 
but  it  cannot  be  otherwise  proved.  Now  let 
us  apjily  this  reasoning  to  the  structure  of 
plants.  We  observe  that  there  are  many 
families  and  genera  which  have  one  or  more 
genera  or  species  resjiectively,  which  live  in 
water,  and  then  such  have,  one  and  all,  jire- 
cisely  the  same  structural  peculiarities.  Thus 
there  are  many  sjiecies  cjf  Buttercup  (Ranun- 
culus) growing  on  land,  but  R.  aquatilis  has  an 
aquatic  habit,  and  its  sulmierged  leaves  are 
always  finely  di.ssected.  Running  through  the 
natural  orders  of  flowering  plants,  we  ob.serve 
that,  besides  this  species  of  Ranunculu.s, 
Cabomba,  ]Myriophylluni,  Helosciadium,  Hot- 
tonia,  Ceratophyllum,  I'tricularia,  &c.,  each 
representing  a  ditterent  order  or  family,  have 
similarly  divided  submerged  leaves,  though  the 
land  plants  allied  to  them  have  ordinary  com- 
pletely formed  leaves.  Why,  then,  ej/.,  has 
Hottonia,  the  Water  Violet,  dissected  leaves, 
but  Primroses  have  not  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
the  numerous  coincidences  of  submerged  leaves 
being  in  this  condition  convince  us  that  there 
has  been  a  cause  and  effect  between  water  and 
their  present  form.  If  that  be  .so,  then  this 
character  of  the  leaf  has  been  acquired  liy 
living  under  water,  and  it  is  hereditary. 

This  is  a  case  where  inductive  evidence  is 
ample  to  satisfy  us  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
it  e.\]ierinientally,  unless  the  experiment  of 
growing  terrestrial  plants  in  water  were  carried 
on,  not  only  for  manj-  generations  of  plants 
submerged,  but  bj'  many  generations  of  experi- 
menters. 

If  Dr.  Weissmann  means  that  the  characters 
must  be  acquired  and  fixed  in  one  generation, 
he  would  be  probably  right,  for  all  experience 
shows  tliat  it  takes  time  to  establish  any  new 
feature  in  plants,  as  cultivation  has  long  proved. 
Now  this  supplies  the  experimental  verifica- 
tion, the  second  method  of  proof. 

There  are  some  features  which  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  very  quickly  "  fixed.'"  Thus 
in  developing  plants  with  enlarged  roots  or 
stems  for  culinary  or  other  jiurposes  we  kiiair 
that  Parsnips,  Radishes,  Carrots,  Mangolds, 
Celeriac,  etc.,  have  all  been  derived  from 
British  wild  plants,  which  have  never  jios- 
sessed  in  nature  the  large  roots,  &c.,  which  we 
now  obtain  under  artificial  cultivation.  Such 
have  in  every  case  been  "acciuired,"  and  we 
del  lend  upon  the  seed  to  reproduce  these 
enlarged  roots  by  heredity. 

p]ven  "duration"  has  lieen  also  acquired. 
Thus  by  sowing  the  seed  of  the  Carrot — which 
is  an  annual  in  the  wild  state— too  late  in  the 
season  for  it  to  flower  and  fruit,  it  has  a  much 
longer  time  for  the  leaves  to  assimilate  food, 
and  so  must  store  up  the  extra  amount 
somewhere.  To  do  this  it  is  obliged  to  enlarge 
the  root  for  the  ]iurpose.  V>y  .selecting  seed 
from  those  individuals  which  blossomed  latest 
in  the  year  after  sowing,  a  race  was  estab 
lished,  in  which  the  habit  liecame  fixed  of  not 
flowering  at  all  the  first  .season,  hence  the 
iinniinl  wild  Carrot  became  the  bieiniidl  under 
cultivation.  A  few  plants  in  every  Carrot-bed 
will  revert  or  "  bolt,"  as  gardeners  call  it,  and 
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))lossom  the  first  year  as  their  ancestors  did. 
On  the  other  hand,  Beetroot  and  ilangold 
(which  are  varieties  of  our  wild  Beta  maritima) 
are  now  biennials,  but  the  wild  original  is  a 
perennial. 

There  is  yet  another  acquired  feature  in 
these  roots.  Their  forms  vary  from  a  long 
spindle  to  a  short  or  globular  shape.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  several  forms  of  Radishes 
and  Carrots.  Xow  these  forms  have  been 
"  fixed "  by  selecting  seed  from  those  which 
have  appeared  of  themselves  in  gardens  and 
the  cultivators  considered  would  be  desirable 
to  save.  But  how  did  they  acquire  these 
forms  ! 

It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  cultivated  two  sorts  of  Rape, 
the  long  and  the  .short-rooted,  that  by  sowing 
the  seed  of  the  former  in  a  stitl'  soil  they  got 
the  latter  kind.  In  the.se  days  of  e.'iperi- 
menting  M.  C'arriere  raised  various  forms  of 
Radishes  from  the  wild  Raphanus  vapha- 
uistrum,  which  has  in  nature  a  slender  wiry 
riiot,  and  he  found  that  he  got  a  preponderance 
of  the  long-iooted  sort  in  a  loo.se  soil  and 
turnip-rooted  sorts  in  a  stiff  one.  He  makes 
no  allusion  in  his  descriptions  to  Pliny,  and 
therefore  possibly  did  not  know  of  his 
reference  to  the  cultivation  of  Rape.  Pre- 
cisely similar  results  have  been  obtained  with 
Carrots. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  for  generalising,  that 
long-rooted  kinds  result  from  growing  the 
plants  in  a  loose  soil  and  short-rooted  ones  in 
a  stiff  one.  Then,  if  the  selection  be  jiersisted 
in,  always  selecting  the  seed  from  the  best 
examples  of  the  kind  wanted,  the  form 
becomes  more  or  less  jiermanently  fixed,  the 
acquired  character  is  retained,  and  we  can 
depend  upon  the  seed  for  being  true.  It  may 
take  some  few  years  to  thoroughly  acquire  a 
character. 

Thus  Professor  James  Buckman  raised 
the  Student  Parsnip  between  1847  and  18.")1 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.  It 
was  then  suitable  for  trade  purposes,  and 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  issued  it.  For  fifty 
years  it  has  now  retained  its  position  as  the 
best  in  the  market.  I  have  only  chosen  a  few 
cases,  but  they  could  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent. 

With  regard  to  the  characters  of  wild  plants, 
we  reason  in  every  case  on  inductive  evidence, 
that  they  ha\e  been  acquired  through  the 
action  of  their  surroundings  upon  the  plants 
and  in  their  response  to  them.  Otherwise  it  is 
imjiossible  to  explain  them,  as  ('.;/.,the  wonderful 
similai'ity  in  the  structure  of  Cactuses,  sub- 
tropical Eujihorbias,  Stapelias,  and  Adenium, 
belonging  as  these  do  to  four  different  natural 
orders  ;  but  they  are  all  alike  in  being  massive, 
angular,  fleshy,  and  spiny,  all,  too,  growing  in 
similar  hot,  dry,  rocky,  and  more  or  less 
waterless  regions,  to  which  they  are  now 
thoroughly  well  adapted.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished conviction  that  we  see  in  their  simi- 
larities the  common  effects  of  a  common  cau.se  ; 
the  ettects  being  their  acquired  characters  and 
their  common  cause  their  environments.  We 
all  know,  moreover,  that  these  curious  forms 
are  reproduced  by  seed,  and  are  therefore 
hereditary. 

When  we  thus  take  a  survey  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom— and  the  same  reasoning  applies  to 
the  animal  kingdom — it  seems  inexplicable 
how  any  scientists  could  advance  the  idea 
that  acquired  characters  could  not  be  here- 
ditary ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  account  for  such  similarities 
of  structure  as  1  have  referred  to  without 
it — the  whole  doctrine  of  evolution  is  based 
upon  it. 
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BEAR   FLOODING. 

The  conditions  are  not  ideal  for  plant  life, 
still  many  hardy  herbaceous  plants  \vi\\  do, 
and  do  well.  Several  forms  of  Lychnis,  Spiriea, 
Myosotis  in  various  perennial  forms,  l^upiuus, 
Leucojum  (Snowflakes),  Flag  or  German  Iris  ; 
Trollius,  Caltha  (Marsh  Marigold)  in  variety. 
Chrysanthemum  latifolium  and  C.  inaximuin 
mth  their  hybrids  :  Bunch  Piimroses,  Poly- 
anthus, Scarlet  Cow.slips  :  Primula  .japonica 
(plant  this  on  the  water  edge  of  the  river). 
Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  Fritillaria,  double  form 
of  Meadow  Saxifrage,  Anemone  japonica, 
Hemerocallis — these  will  revel  in  a  damp  root 
run  :  Aconituni,  Pwonia  oflicinalis,  Helianthus, 
Helenium,  Delphiniums  (to  see  these  at  their 
best  add  plenty  of  peat  to  the  soil),  Starworts, 
Phlox  (must  have  very  rich  soil),  IJoronicums, 
Campanulas  in  variety  (to  get  best  effect  add 
peat  and  leaf-mould).  Oriental  Poppies,  Achillea 
Ptarmica  "Pearl,''  Lincsyris  vulgaris  (Goldi- 
locks), Aquilegia  vulgaris,  Rudbeekia,  Erigeron 
speciosus,  Eryngium  alpinum,  Galega  (Goat's 
Rue),  _  Geranium  (Crane's-bill),  'Tradescantia 
virginica,  Polemonium,  Geum.s,  Ribbon-grass, 
Adonis  vernali.s.  Hollyhocks,  Cannas,  Dahlias, 
Begonia.s,  and  Gladioli  can  be  lifted  and  stored 
for  the  winter,  ilay-flowering  Tulips  can  all  be 
planted  early  in  March,  lifting  them  when  ripe. 
Many  Liliums  can  be 
planted  in  February 
and  March,  lifting 
when  ripe  and  \\'in- 
tering  them  in  boxes 
of  moist  peat.  Bien- 
nial and  half-hardy 
plants  can  be  raised 
the  previous  season  or 
same  season  in  heat. 
Marguerite  Carna- 
tion.s,  hybrid  Aqui- 
legias.  Foxgloves, 
Portulaccas,  Antirrhi  - 
num,  annual  Chry- 
santhemums, Asters. 
Stocks,  Sweet 
Willianhs,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Petunias,  Core- 
op.sis  (annual  and  per- 
ennial), Salpiglossis, 
Sweet  Scabious. 
Sweet  Sultan,  Indian 
Corn,  I)ianthus  Hed 
dewigi,  annual  Phlox. 
A'erbenas,  Aubrietia. 
Campanula  jiyrami 
dalis,  Eschscholtzia, 
Iceland  Poppies. 
Tufted  P  a  n  s  i  e .-' . 
Evening  Primroses. 
Xicotiana  .sylve.stris, 
Nemesia  strumosa, 
Myosotis  dissitiflora, 
Gypsophila  panicu 
lata,  Tagetes  (Africa)i 
and  French  Mari 
golds),  Celsia  cretica.  *> 
Mullein.s,  and  An- 
chusa  italica.  Few 
annuals  succeed,  the 
best  being  Nastur- 
tiums, annual  Lark- 
spurs, and  annual 
Monk's  -  hoods,  with 
Godetias,  Shirley 
Poppies,  Japanese 
Poppies  ;  and  Corn- 
flower w'ill  do  sown 
the  previous  Septem- 
ber for  transplanting ; 


Paris  Daisies,  Salvias,  Ivy-leaf  Geraniums,  He- 
liotrope, Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  Pentstemons 
to  be  .struck  from  cuttings  and  wintered  in  cool 
frame.  Trees  :  Copper  Beech,  Silver  Maple, 
Golden  Elder,  Weeping  Ash,  red  and  pink  Haw- 
thorns, Japane.se  flowering  Apples,  double  white 
and  pink  Cherries,  red  Horse-chestnut,  and  La- 
burnums. As  creepers.  Cut-leaf  and  other  Black- 
berries, type  Clematises  on  their  own  roots, 
white  Everlasting  Peas,  Kentish  Hops,  Virginia 
Creepers,  Honeysuckle  of  kinds,  and  hardy 
single  Roses  and  Ivy  :  Pampas  Grass,  Guelder 
Roses,  Weigelas  :  Eugosa,  and  other  single 
hardy  Roses  on  their  own  roots.  Sweet  Briars 
all  do  as  bushes.  Mock  Oranges,  Ribes  of 
kinds,  Forsythia,  Lilacs  :  all  these  will  do, 
and  I  should  try  Almond.s,  Azalea  jiontica, 
and  Double  Sloe.  A.  P.. 

Dei'oH  :  foiiiierlji  in  Thame''  Vnllei/. 


CISTUS    LADANIFERUS. 

The  beautiful  .shrub  which  is  commonly  grown 
under  this  name  is  .said  by  botanists  not  to  be 
absolutely  true  to  name,  but  it  is  so  near  the 
true  plant  and  so  fully  possesses  all  its  most 
pleasant  characteristics  that  the  name  serves 
j  quite  well  in  horticulture  for  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  these  charming  .shrubs  thyt  so 
kindly    make     themselves    at    home    in     the 
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soutkerii  jmrts  of  our  islands,  especially  in 
districts  where  the  ]ioor  sandy  soil  and  the 
much  sunshine  may  also  remind  them  of  their 
native  places  in  Southern  Europe.  Nearly 
related  to  this  and  still  hardier  is  C'istus 
laurifolius,  which  grows  into  thick  bushes 
6  feet  and  more  high  and  as  much  through. 
C-  Jadauiferus  is  as  large  a  liush,  but  not  .so 
stifT  and  dense.  After  a  few  years  it  assumes  a 
graceful  arching  habit,  and  the  long  yearly 
shoots,  with  their  almost  Willow-slia])ed  leave.s, 
take  beautiful  forms  and  give  an  impression  of 
singular  refinement.  The  flowers  are  large, 
quite  3  inches  in  diameter.  One  kind  has  a 
purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  jietal,  the 
other  is  all  white.  The  whole  Inish  gives  oft'  a 
sweet  and  aromatic  scent,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  It  is  (juite  willing  to  he  trained  to  a 
wall,  and  is  a  mo.st  de.sirable  wall  shrub,  though 
in  such  a  jiosition  the  graceful  form  of  its 
maturer  growth  is  necessarily  lost. 


NOTES   FROM 
KEW 

ARliOKETtlM. 

Heli.vnthus  multtflorus 
VAR.  MA.\IMUS  is  a  nin.st  useful 
lierbaceous  perennial  for  plant- 
ing in  the  wild  garden.  It 
reaches  to  a  height  of  from 
:i  feet  to  ,5  feet,  and  is  very 
lloriferous.  Tlie  flowers  are 
large  and  of  a  blight  yellow  in 
colour. 

Oharia  Haaxti,  a  New  Zea- 
land shrub,  is  most  valualile 
l)y  reason  of  its  flowering  so 
late  in  the  year.  In  man}' 
|)ortions  of  the  grounds  at 
Kew  Vieds  of  it  are  noticeable. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
borne  in  p.micles,  and  are  very 
freely  pi'oduced. 

Sym/i/ioricarpHs  orhkn/atu-i 
rat:  rarleyat iix  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  grouping  towards 
the  front  of  tlie  shrubbery.  It 
has  pinnate  leaves,  arranged 
on  long,  slender  shoots  ;  they 
are  prettilj'  variegated,  of  a 
green  and  pale  yellow. 

Ceanothuts    Gloire    de     Ver-  i 

saillen.  —  This  is  of  garden 
origin,    and   one   of    the   best  , 

varieties   in    cultivation.       In  ^ 

the  arboretum  at  Kew  a  large 
circular  bed  is  filled  with  it, 
and  just  now  is  remarkably 
fine,  the  pale  blue  flowers — not 

yet  (juite  at  their  best — are  freely  produced  towards 
the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  shoots. 
These  are  pruned  back  every  winter,  and  during 
severe  weather  a  covering  of  leaves  or  other 
protecting  material  shoidc'  be  given  to  them. 

Ard/ia  ■ijiiiioxa  rar.  caiicscevi. — This  plant  has  a 
remarka,ble  and  unique  appearance  when  in  flower, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time  ;  it  reaches  a  height  of 
8  feet  or  more.  The  large  liipinnate  leaves  are 
exceedingly  handsome,  and  when  accompanied  by 
the  numerous  panicles  of  small  whitish  flowers  the 
whole  plant  produces  such  an  effect  as  to  render  it 
well  worth}'  of  a  place  in  our  gardens. 

Hi/dranyea  paiiicii/afa. — This  .Japanese  shrub  has 
ver}'  pretty  dark  green  leaves,  and  white  bracts 
and  flowers;  these  latter  are  not  particularly  large, 
Init  are  very  freely  produceil.  'Ihough  not  so 
showy  as  H.  p.  granditlora,  the  species  is  well 
worth  growing,  tlie  dark  leaves  and  pure  white 
flowers  contrast  admirafily.  A  bush  of  this  in  the 
Royal  (hardens,  apparently  of  considerable  age,  is 
now  very  fine. 

Jllltl^ctts  si/riat'ifi,  /o/iis  anjentU  ray'ictjal U^  is  a 
beautiful  plant.     Its  leaves  are  prettily  variegated. 


having  pale  green  centres  margined  with  white ;  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage  alone  woidd  make  it  worthy 
of  culture.  This,  however,  is  not  the  sole  merit  of 
this  particular  variety  of  the  Syrian  Mallow,  for  it 
bears  numerous  charming  flowers,  lilac-pink  in 
colour,  with  crimson  blotches  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  'J'he  specimen  now  in  flower  at  Kew  is 
4  feet  or  .5  feet  high.  The  collection  of  shrubby 
Hibiscus  here  is  well  worth  attention,  and  the 
plants  will  shortly  he  in  full  tlowci-. 
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NEW     FUCHSIA. 

NEW  variety  of  the  Fuchsia  (Shower 


f)}'  the  methods  he  suggests.  If  the  bud-mite  only 
attacked  bushes  that  are  not  healthy  and  vigorous, 
a.id  could  be  banished  so  easily  by  high  feeding 
and  a  nudching  of  cow  manure,  Uiere  would  be 
less  need  for  the  helpless  cry  of  so  many  Kentisli 
market  growers  for  an  effective  remedy  to  eradicate 
the  mite,  and  we  should  not  see  large  and  once 
profitable  plantations  pulled  up  and  consigned  to 
the  fire  heap.  This  pest  is  baffling  scientists  and 
practical  men  alike,  and  while  efforts  are  being 
made  to  cope  with  it  the  march  of  destruction 
continues,  and  at  its  present  rate  of  progress  there 
is  a  |)o.ssihility  of  Black  Currant  growing  ceasing 
to  be  an  industry  in  this  country  in  the  course  of 
not  very  many  years.  Black  Currants  have  long 
been  looked  on  as  the  most  profitable  of  bush 
fruits,  and  it  is  ver}'  hard  for  growers  wlio  depend 
on  their  fruit  for  a  living  to  see  that  crop  which 
paid  them  best  entirely  ruined  by  a  pest  which 
they  are  powerless  to  eradicate. 

Instead  of  high  feeding  acting  as  a  check  to  the 
mite,  it  is  thought  by  some  who  are  in  a  position 


with 


if  Stars)  was  sent  out  by  Messrs, 
tJannell  and  Sons  last  spring.  The 
habit  of  this  plant  is  very  free,  and 
theHowers  are  produced  in  profusion. 

The  tube  and  sejjals  are  bright  red,    to  know  that  it°has  an  opposite  effect,  and  wliere 
light   jiurple  corolla;    indeed,  this  |  bushes  are  the  most  highly  fed  there  the  pest  is  the 

most  rampant.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  plantation 
myself  where  ihere  was  no  lack  of  manure,  and  it 
was  applied  without  stint.  I  have  never  seen  finer 
Black  Currants  than  were  grown  in  that  plantation 
up  to  the  time  when  nnte  asserted  itself. 
Known  remedies  were  tried,  but  they 
were  in  vain  ;  things  M'ent  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  last  \'ear  every  busli  was 
destroyed.  If  higli  feeding  would  have 
prevented  it,  I  am  quite  certain  that  no 
mite  would  have  gained  a  foothold  in 
that  plantation.  When  in  conversation 
recently  with  a  large  grower  of  Black  Cur- 
rants, who  has  lost  heavily  through  mite, 
1  was  informed  that  in  the  seasons  when  the  bushes 
were  fed  heavily  with  shoddy  and  other  material 
the  crop  was  greater,  but  there  was  also  a  large 
(juantity  of  swollen  buds.  Any  remedy  that  would 
effectually  eradicate  this  terrible  pest  woidd  prove 
an  untold  blessing  to  Kentish  market  growers,  but 
it  certainly  does  not  exist  in  your  correspondent's 
high-feeding  method.  H.  H. 


rK^W 
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r.OSE  TrKQUISHE. 

[To  THK  EurroK  of  "The  G.^rden."] 
Sir,  —  I  read  with  great  interest  your  article  on 
Single  Roses  last  month,  but  did  not  see  a  beautiful 
Ro.se  mentioned  that  I  bought  of  Rovelli  Freres  at 
Pallanza  (Lago  Maggiore,  Italy)  in  1898.  He  called 
it  Turquishe.  It  resembled  the  old  dark  red  China 
in  foliage,  and  luxs  a  large  single  flower,  which  is 
the  first  day  a  rich  buff',  but  next  day  is  like  the 
old  red  China  in  colour.  With  me  it  is  quite  hardy 
out  of  doors  in  a  north-east  aspect,  and  is  about 
■_'  feet  high.  R.  S. 

DYED  LILIES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  OJarden."] 
Sir, — With    respect  to  the   pink    Madonna   Lily, 
variety  is  .said  to  have  the  longest  tube-.shapcd  | '"entioned  on   page  '21,   I  saw  some  sold   in   the 
corolla  of  any  Fuchsia  in  cultivation.      Those  '  streets  of  Rome  this  year,  and  thought  the}-  nuist 
who   are   acquainted  with   that  grand   variety    '*  ''•V^'f'-  ^'"'  '"''  ""*  ''^"'^  closely  into  them. 
General  Robsrts  will    lie  pleased  to  have  one  ^'  ^' 

similar,  but  of  better  habit. 

[We  have  to  thank  Messr.s.  Dobbie  and  Co.,    PLANTING  THE  NEWER  HEREACEOUS 
of    Rothesay,    N.B.,  for    kindly  .sending    the  PHLOXES, 

drawing  from  which  the  accompanying  illus-  [To    the    Editor    of    "The    Carden.'J 

tration  was  reproduced.— Eds.]  Sir,— This  autumn  I  propose  to  plant  a  large  piece 

^;;^^^;^^^— — — — — — ^— -^— — .  of  giouud  (which  is  moist  and  sh.adv)  with  some  of 

the  newer  lierbaceous  Phloxes.  I  already  have 
some  groups  of  the  following  kinds  in  the  garden, 
i.e.,  Etna,  I'iossuth,  Eugenie  Dany.anvilliers, 
(-'oquelicot,  Alceste,  Pantheon,  Le  Soleil,  Amazone, 
Rayard,  and  Diadem,  which  have  been  so  generally 
admired  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  grow  more 
Phloxes.  I  should  require  at  least  twenty-five 
varieties  for  this  proposed  new  plantation,  and 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  or  one  of  your  lunnerous 
correspondents  could  help  me  by  giving  the  names 
of  the  best  of  these.  I  do  not  care  for  varieties 
over  .'i  feet  in  height ;  in  fact,  dwarfer  ones  are  more 
appreciated,  because  they  are  not  so  liable  to  get 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

(The.  Editors  are  not  respoimhle  for  tlie  ojiiiiioti 
expresitd  by  their  corrtspoiideiils.J 


PREVENTIBLE  DISEASES  IN  PLANTS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  (iARDEN."] 
Sir,— By  the  way  in  which  Mr.  E.  Hobda}'  deals 
with  the  evil  known  as  mite  in  Black  (,'urrants,  in 
his  article  on  page  129,  I  should  imagine  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  pest  is  very  limited,  and  that  he 
has  never  made  an  attempt  to  rid  a  plantation  of  it 
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broken  off  by  wind.  Also  late-flowering  varieties 
would  be  appreciated,  especially  if  they  would 
make  a  show  in  fSeiitember.  I  am  afraid  this  is 
rather  a  long  and  difficult  question  to  ask  you,  but 
I  have  not  a  chance  of  visiting  a  nursery  where 
these  are  a  speciality  (as  they  are  in  several 
nurseries  near  London),  but  as  these  flowers  are 
again  coming  to  the  front  no  doubt  this  informa- 
tion, if  given,  will  interest  others  of  3'our  readers 
besides  myself.  Consta.nt  Suesckibek. 

[We  are  pleased  to  help  you  in  this  or  any  otiier 
matter  connected  with  your  garden.  The  Phloxes  you 
already  have  are  first-rate  varieties,  and  those  here 
mentioned  may  be  relied  upon  for  their  good  habit, 
freedom  in  blossom,  and  large  beautifully-shaped 
flowers,  varying  in  colour  from  pure  white  through 
shades  of  pink  and  rose  to  deep  pur|:ilc.  Fernaud 
Cortz  is  one  of  a  set  of  Phloxes  put  into  commerce 
about  two  years  ago.  It  produces  large;  spikes  of 
well-shaped  flowers,  the  colour  being  an  uncommon 
tint  of  bronzy  copper.  Belvedere  is  very  charming  : 
dwarf,  sturdy  in  habit,  and  exceptionally  free 
flowering.  It  rarely  exceeds  2  feet  in  height,  and 
bears  compact  trusses  of  large  substantial  rosy 
carmine  flowers  with  a  paler  centre.  Eclaireur  is 
another  grand  variety.  It  pi'oduces  a  bold  spike 
of  large  carmine  flowers  with  delicate  primrose 
shadings.  The  centre  is  rosy  salmon  slightly 
veined  with  rose,  and  when  seen  in  a  mass  creates 
a  beautiful  ert'ect.  Pandora  may  be  considered 
an  improvement  on  the  last-named.  It  is,  liowever, 
dwarfer.  of  more  i>ushy  iiabit,  and  tlie  flowers  a 
trifle  larger  and  the  colour  a  deeper  shade  of 
carmine.  Torpilleur  is  sure  to  be  plantetl  exten- 
sively when  it  becomes  better  known.  It  is  of 
sturdy  habit  and  wonderfully  free-flowering ;  its 
uinisuall}'  large  flowers  are  borne  in  huge  panicles, 
and  tile  colour  is  a  rich  deep  rose  with  a  clear 
magenta  centre.  Miss  Peniberton  is  also  a  sturdy 
grower  and  very  floriferous.  Its  excellently 
shaped  flowers  are  borne  in  great  trusses,  and  the 
colour  a  warm  shade  of  salmon-pink  with  a  ccm- 
spicuous  crimson  eye.  Esperance  is  of  bushy 
growth  and  verj'  free-flowering.  It  carries  a  hand- 
some spike  of  pale  mauve  flowers  with  a  prominent 
white  eye.  La  Matliilde  ranks  amongst  the  best  of 
the  late  Ijlooming  kinds.  It  is  very  distinct,  and 
remarkablj'  free  both  in  growth  and  flower,  and  the 
colour  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  purplish  violet. 
Fiancee  is  noteworthy  by  reason  of  its  enormous 
spikes  of  pure  white  flowers,  the  latter  being 
individually  large,  of  good  form  and  substance. 
The  plant  is  of  good  growth  and  a  continuous 
bloomer.  Lumineux  is  anotlier  large  blossomed 
sort.  The  flowers,  borne  on  long  stout  spikes,  are 
a  warm  shade  of  ro.sy  carmine  with  a  paler  tint 
towards  the  large  white  eye.  It  is  floriferous  and 
a  mid-season  bloomer.  Piene  de  (irand,  another 
choice  variety,  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  It  is 
of  compact  habit,  and  its  large  flowers,  borne  in 
den.se  trusses,  are  rosy  purple  occasionally  streaked 
with  white.  Beatrice  is  a  particularly  pretty 
\ariety  with  liold  trusses  of  clear  rose-pink  flowers 
suffused  \^'ith  salmon,  dwarf,  bushy,  and  free  in 
blossom.  The  flowers  of  Le  Mahdi  at  first  sight 
bear  sonie  resemblance  to  one  named  Iris,  f)ut 
when  they  are  seen  together  the  superiority  of 
Le  Mahdi  is  evident.  The  excellently  shaped 
flowers  are  borne  in  dense  spikes  witli  great 
freedom,  and  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 
The  flowers  of  Derviche  are  distinct  and  handsome. 
The  plant  is  very  free-flowering,  and  the  colour 
deep  lilac  with  a  conspicuous  purplish  e^'c.  Eden, 
another  free-blooming  variety,  bears  substantial 
cream -white  flowers  of  great  size.  Enclumtmeut 
is  another  of  the  first  water.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  produced  in  great  abundance  ;  colour, 
carmine,  irregularly  striped  \\ith  violet  and  white. 
Beranger  is  a  dainty  variety  of  dwarf  sturdy'  habit, 
and  a  prolific  blossomer.  The  flowers  are  of  good 
shape,  clear  rose-pink,  touched  with  violet. 
Mozart,  a  recently  introduced  variety,  bears  huge 
spikes  of  beautifully-shaped  salmon-rose  flowers, 
shading  to  white  towards  the  edges  :  the  centi'e  is 
bright  scarlet,  and  a  good  sized  plant  in  full  flower 
is  very  showy.  Fauvette  liears  extra  large  rosy 
mauve  flowers,  with  a-  deeper  eye,  on  great  spikes 
with  nuich  freedom.  The  plant  is  of  sturdy 
growth   and  rather  late   in  coming   into    blossom. 


Crepuscule  is  conspicuous  for  its  large  trusses  of 
mauve  well-shaped  flowers  with  a  deep  rosy  purple 
eye.  Christine  Stew-art  grows  aliout  :i  feet  high, 
and  bears  huge  trusses  of  large  pure  white  flowers 
with  a  bright  pink  eye.  Profusion  is  the  dwarfest 
of  the  late-flowering  varieties.  It  is  of  sturdy 
habit,  very  free,  with  large  rosy  purple  flowers 
with  a  deeper  eye.  Croix  de  Sud,  a  fairly  well 
known  variety,  bears  large  white  flowers,  flushed 
witli  \'io]et  near  the  rosy  purple  eye  Le  .Soleil  is 
a  dwarf  variety  and  very  frec-Howering.  Its  large 
rose-coloured  flowers  with  paler  shadings  are  borne 
on  large  spikes.  Le  Siecle  with  its  large  lovely 
salmon-rose  flowers  with  a  white  centre  are  borne 
in  compact  trusses.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit  and  very 
free-blooming.  Atala  seldom  exceeds  15  inches  in 
licight.  and  is  very  free-flowering.  Its  large  well- 
rounded  flov\'ers  are  delicate  pink  with  a  lai-ge 
white  eye. — Eds.  | 


BOOKS. 


The   W^ide    World    Mag-azine   (vol. 

April  to  September). —We  liave  received  from 
Messrs.  Newnes,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  the 
volume  embracing  the  months  indicated.  It  makes 
a  book  of  great  interest,  being  well  bound,  and,  of 
course,  full  of  excitingstories  of  adventure,  profusely' 
illustrated,  with  also  interesting  records  of  native 
customs  and  festivals.  It  is  a  book  to  give  as  a 
present,  and  its  excellent  get-up  makes  it  of  much 
value  for  this  purpose. 

The  Captain.— \Ye  have  also  received  the 
volume  of  this  cxi:elleiit  boys'  book,  including  the 
.same  months.  This  is  another  volume  well  printed 
and  illustrated,  and  containing  a  wealth  of  healthy 
tales  for  boys  and  girls. 

Gardening'  Chart:  A  Guide  to  the 
Cultivation    of    the     Year's    Veg'e- 

tables.  By  H.  C.  Davidson.  (F.  VVarne  and 
Co.  Price  Is.) — This  is  a  useful  guide  to  the 
(.ailture  of  vegetables,  set  out  in  a  clear  way,  but 
the  idea  is  not  novel,  and  we  think  Is.  for  the 
information  given  is  .a  ipiite  sufiicieut  charge. 

Century  Book  of  Gardening'  {roiniiri/ 

Lil'i-  Library).  — So  pronounccil  has  been  thesuecess 
of  this  book  (edited  by  E.  T.  Cook)  that  the  pub- 
lishers (George  Newnes  and  Co.)  announce  that 
after  October  1  next  the  price  will  be  raised  to  21s. 
nett.     The  book  was  originalU'  published  at  ISs. 

We  have  also  received  "  Celebrities  of  the  Army," 
with  coloured  portraits  of  the  late  Captain  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  de  Montmorency,  V.C.,  Major-C General 
J.  Talbot  Coke,  Major-(4eneral  Sir  J.  C.  McNeill, 
V^.C,  and  Major-tieneral  C.  W.  H.  Douglas, 
A.D.C.  ;  and  "China  of  To-day:  The  Yellow 
Peril,"  part  v.  {(id.  nett).  One  illustration  shows 
a  Chinese  palace  at  Peking,  now  part  of  the  British 
Legation. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


L.f:L10-C:ATTLEYA  ELEGANS  ^'AH. 
J.  DAVIS. 

'i'liis  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Turneri  section  of 
L. -C.  elegans.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly 
4  inches  long,  of  fine  form  and  substance,  deep 
lilacpiu'ple.  The  lip  is  2  inches  in  diameter,  on  the 
front  loljc  rich  crimson,  margined  with  liglit  rose, 
the  exterior  of  the  side  lobes  almost  white,  the 
interior'  pale  lilac,  tippetl  with  crimson,  and  liaving 
a  broad  band  of  crimson  through  the  base.  The 
plant,  which  carried  a  four-flowered  raceme,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Augu.st  28.  From  the 
nurseries  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy.  It  reeeive<l  an 
award  of  merit. 

C  ATTL  E  Y  A  ILL  KM  IN  ATA. 
Tiirs  is  a  most  distinct  and  desirable  addition  to 
the  hybrid  Cattleyas,  the  parentage  unfortunately 
being  unknown.  It  belongs  to  the  section  to  which 
C.  atalanta,  C.  Duke  of  York,  C.  le  Czar,  antl 
others  belong,  and  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the 
intercrossing   of   C.    granulosa    with    one    of    the 


C.  labiata  section.  The  sepals  are  bronzy  green, 
with  miniature  purple  spots.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  pet.als  is  similar  to  the  sepals,  the  whole 
surface  being  thickly  covered  with  rich  purple 
veiuings  on  the  outer  margins.  The  front  lobe  of 
the  lip  is  2  inches  across,  deep  crimson-purple 
much  fringed  on  the  margin,  the  side  lobes  crimson- 
purple,  becoming  suffused  with  yellow  at  the  base. 
T))c  exterior  of  the  side  lobes  have  a  bronzy 
sutt'usion.  The  plant  carried  a  four-flowered 
raceme.  First-class  certificate.  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  August  28.  From  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Briggs,  Bury  Bank  House,  Accrington. 

I    ODONTOGLOSSUM  ADHLA.X.+: 

}       COrNTESS  OF  MORLEY. 

I  This   is   one   of  the    most    shapely   forms   of   this 

I  natural  hybrid,  which  is  supposed  to  have  hail  Us 

origin  in  the  intercrossing  of  O.  hunnwelliana  and 

0.  crispum.     The  flowei's  are  each  about  .S  inches 

in  diameter,    the  sepals   creamy    white,   with  one 

large  blotch  of  deep  brown  in  the  centre  and  some 

smaller  spots  at  the  base.     The  petals  are  of  good 

form  and  substance  and   whiter  than  the  sepals  ; 

they  are  covered  with  large  deep  brown  blotches. 

The  plant  carried  a  two-flowered  raceme,  and  came 

from  the  collection  of  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 

Tetbury,     Oloucester.      Award    of    merit.     Royal 

Horticultural  Society,  Augu.st  28. 

GATTLEYA   BICOLOR. 

A  FINELY  grown  plant,  earrj'ing  four  racemes  of 
six  and  eight  flowers  each,  came  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  W.  C.  Walker,  Winchmore  Hill  (gardener, 
Mr.  (i.  Cragg).  The  type  not  having  previousl3' 
been  certificated,  the  Orchid  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  gave  it  an  award  of  merit. 
The  green  sepals  and  petals  and  crimson  and  white 
lip  are  too  well  known  to  need  description  here. 

PLATV('(  )l)OX     GRANDIFLORUM 
SEMLDUPLEX. 

Tins  charming  plant  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  August  28.  The 
flowers  are  deep  blue,  and  boi'ne  upon  long,  slender 
stalks,  whose  apices  are  slightly  drooping.  A  first- 
class  certificate  was  awarded. 

GLADIOLUS  .TITLES  T0U8SAINT. 

A  iiKAUTiFUi,  flower,  with  a  ground  colour  of  light 
purple,  the  margin  being  tinged  with  red,  and  the 
two  lower  inner  petals  of  a  deep  puryile.  This  was 
sent  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  August  28,  and 
oVitained  an  award  of  merit. 

GLADlOLl^S   OCEAN. 

This  was  also  exhibited  liy  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
on  August  28  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Westminster.  The 
predominating  colour  of  the  flower  is  blue,  two  of 
i  the  inner  jietals  being  marked  at  their  bases  with 
red,  and  having  white  centres.     (Award  of  merit.) 


GLYCERIA  AQUATICA. 

A  I'RETTV  decorative  plant,  growing  about  2  feet 
high,  with  long,  drooping  leaves  distinctly  varie- 
gated— striped  with  green  and  edged  with  yellow. 
From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ohl  Nur.series. 
Cheshunt.  Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  August  28. 


(JYI'SOI'HILA    KEPEXS    :\[OX- 

STKl'OSr.M. 
This  is  apparently  a  hybrid  (iypsophila,  although 
exhibited  as  a  variety  of  G.  repens.  It  grows 
considerably  stronger  than  the  species,  and  has 
much  larger  panicles  of  similarly  coloured  flowers. 
It  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  August  28 
liy  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  and 
obtained  an  award  of  merit. 

GLADIOLITS  SIR   EVELYN   WOOD. 

An    exceedingly   fine    variety,    very   deep   red    in 
colour.      Shown    by    Messrs.     Kelway    and    Son, 
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Langport,  Somerset,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  August  "28,  and  given  an 
award  of  merit. 


NEW    AND    RARE    FRUIT. 


STKAWHEIMiV     ST.     AXTOIXE     DE 

PADOUX. 
This  is  a  new  autunin-fruiliiig  variety,  ol>tainefl 
from  a  cross  lietwccTi  Ro3'al  Sovereign  and  St. 
•Joseph,  and  should  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  list  of  autumn-truiting  Strawberries.  Exhi- 
bited by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford, 
Dorking.     (Award  of  merit.) 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

SOME     NEW     PEAS. 

THIS  year  will  be  a  memorable  one 
to  "lovers  of  good  vegetables  on 
aeconnt  of  the  introduction  of  .some 
excellent  Peas,  as  two  or  three  of 
the  new  varieties  stand  out  so 
pioniinently,  notably  the  one  illus- 
trated, Edwin  Beckett,  named  after  the  raiser. 
Of  late  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
thi.s  useful  vegetable,  and  the  aim  has  been  to 
get  size  and  marrow  flavour  combined,  and 
though  these  two  are  important  point.s,  others, 
such  as  shape  of  pods,  cropping  iiualitie.s, 
colour,  and  robust  growth,  have  not  been  lost 
sight  of.  The  Edwin  Beckett,  which  was 
recently  given  an  award  of  merit  and  a  tirst- 
cla.ss  certiflcate — unusual  honours  to  any  new 
vegetable — was  so  excellent  when  on  trial  in 
the  society's  gardens  that  it  stood  out  before 
all  others,  and  bore  enormous  crops,  the  pods 
and  the  Peas  being  large  and  of  a  lieautiful 
colour,  averaging  nine  to  eleven  Peas  in  a  ])od. 
It  will  doubtless  become  a  great  rival  to  the 
Duke  of  Albany  for  exhibition  purjioses.  Of 
course,  many  do  not  need  Peas  for  exhibition, 
but  many  do  desire  the  best  possible  Peas 
for  home  supplies,  and,  in  addition  to  size, 
quantities  are  needed,  and  if  the  latter  can  be 
had  with  (piality,  then  any  new  variety  will  be 


of  more  value.  This  new  variety  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  much  greater  value  than  the  Duke 
of  Alliany  ;  it  is  a  better  cropper.  The  ]Juke, 
I  aui  aware,  as  an  exhibition  Pea  is  a  great 
favourite,  but  the  croji  is  soon  over,  and  the 
new  variety  bears  longer,  is  of  better  ijuaiity, 
and  is  equally  good  for  home  supplies  as  for 
exhibition.  There  are  so  many  varieties  of 
Peas  in  commerce  that  I  have  heard  it  stated 
we  do  not  require  any  more  ;  there  is,  however, 
anijile  room  for  them,  as  a  good  portion  <if  the 
older  kinds  could  with  advantage  be  done 
away  with.  1  do  not  see  any  special  quality  in 
the  old  round  white  Pea,  and  tlie  new  kind.s,  of 
which  Daisy,  Gradus,  and  Bountiful  are  types, 
though  the  latter  is  a  round  I'lue,  are  very 
superior  to  tlie  older  rounil  wnite  varieties. 
The.se  new  kinds  are  a  great  gain  to  those  who 
need  large  (piantities  of  early  Peas  with  good 
Havour  in  addition.  Another  point  gained  is 
the  sturdy  robust  growth  of  the  newer  kinds  ; 
this  is  a  great  gain,  as  the  plants  are  better 
able  to  weather  our  variable  seasons,  and  I 
find  they  are  e(|ually  hardy  for  first  sowing  ; 
indeed,  the  varieties  1  have  named  above,  sown 
la.st  Novendier,  were  better  than  dwarfer 
kinds  specially  advised  for  autunin  sowing. 
But  I  am  not  an  advocat.'  for  autunin  sowing, 
far  better  sow  in  a  cold  frame  and  plant  out 
when  the  weather  permits  early  in  the  siiring. 
This  new  variety  I  should  class  as  a- second 
early  from  its  growth  at  Chiswick,  and  it 
grows  4  feet  high.  In  heavier'  soil  it  may  be 
dwarfer  ;  at  any  rate,  no  one  will  regret  giving 
this  a  trial,  and,  being  of  robust  growth,  it 
should  have  i)lenty  of  space  to  develop.  Mr. 
Beckett  exhibited  some  beautiful  pods  of  tliis 
variety  early  in  .luiie  ;  it  may  thus  be  grown 
for  early  .suiii)lies,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  value  as  a  main  crop  variety  if  several 
sowings  are  made.  The  other  first  -  class 
certificate  given  this  year  was  to  Alderman, 
not  a  new  Pea  by  any  means,  but  so  good  that 
the  committee  gave  it  the  award  named,  it 
having  some  years  ago  received  an  a,ward  of 
merit.  This  1  need  not  describe  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  best  ft  feet  Peas  grown,  and  a  very  heavy 
cropper.  Another  variety  given  an  award  of 
merit   was    Sutton's    Peerless,   a   very   robust 


.'i  feet  variety,  with  splendid  haliit  and  good 
i|Uality,  a  very  fine  main  cro])  variety  and 
heavy  cropper.  The  same  award  was  given 
Sharpe's  Standard,  a  4  feet  main  crop  variety, 
very  prolific,  of  good  (piality,  and  an  excellent 
garden  variety.  G.  Wythks. 

Si/o?i  I/rmse  (riirdens,  lii-iiitlonl 


THE    NEW    PEA    EUWIN    IlECKETT    (KIVE-SIXTHS    NATfR.\L   SIZE). 


POT    VINES     AND     MELONS    AT 

CARDIFF    CASTLE. 

Caudiff  C'astlio  IS  famed  for  its  fruit,  and  an^'one 
visiting  tlie  gaidcns  during  the  fruit  season,  as  I 
liave  lately  done,  will  agree  that  botli  tliey  and 
Mr.  Pettigrew  are  still  entitled  to  the  rejjulation 
they  have  possessed  for  many  years.  At  the  time 
of  my  recent  visit  drapes  and  Melons  were  the 
most  striking  feature.s. 

In  a  span-roofed  vinery  (iO  feet  long  by  I'i  feet 
wide  wei'e  noticed  young  Vines  raised  from  eyes 
last  year.  These  consisted  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster's  Seedling,  Alnwick  Seedling.  Alicante, 
tiros  Maroc,  and  (iros  Colmar.  Each  \"ine  carried 
from  si.xteen  to  twenty  good  bunches,  and  all  with 
the  exception  of  Gros  Colmar  were  well  ccjoured. 
This  variety  and  (Jros  Maroc  are  the  least  valued 
liy  Mr.  Pettigrew  for  this  mode  of  culture,  while 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  are  con- 
sidered the  best.  Alicante  and  Alnwick  Seedling, 
however,  are  e(|ually  as  prolific  as  these,  and  colour 
perfectly,  and  the  ditiiculty  that  is  .sometimes 
found  in  setting  the  latter  is  not  expeiienceil  at 
Cardiff.  This  house,  which  has  an  insiile  border 
on  either  side  1  foot  deep  by  "2  foot  3  inches  wide, 
is  replanted  with  j-oung  Vines  in  February  e\ur\' 
year.  The  Vines  are  placed  .">  feet  asunder,  each 
being  trained  up  one  trellis  and  down  the  opposite 
side  ;  thus  the  trellises  are  clothed  with  rods 
2n  feet  apart.  The  borders  are  remade  once  in 
foui-  years,  liquid  cow  manure  and  Thomson's  Vine 
manure  being  used  as  stimulants. 

The  Vines  are  raised  from  eyes,  inserted  in 
3-inch  pots  in  Februarj',  and  finally  repotted  in 
those  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  compost  employed 
is  formed  of  loam,  lightly  mixed  with  leaf  soil,  old 
mortar,  wood  ashes,  and  Thomson's  manure.  They 
are  grown  on  trellises  placed  near  the  glass,  over 
the  side  walks  of  a  lofty  plant  stove.  There  is 
now  a  splendid  lot  of  canes  being  thus  prepared 
for  fruiting  next  year.  These  will  shortl_y  be 
placed  outdoors,  upon  a  snnny  ashj-  border,  and  be 
trained  horizontally  near  the  ground,  where  they 
will  mature  and  harden. 

Melons  are  grown  to  perfection  and  in  great 
(juantities  in  several  houses  under  identical  con- 
ditions with  the  .young  pot  Vines,  so  far  as  house 
accommodation  is  concerned,  viz.,  along  the  sides 
of  plant  stoves  ;  but  instead  of  being  in  pots  they 
aie  planted  in  narrow,  shallow  bordeis,  and  placed 
4  feet  apart.  They  are  grown  on  the  cordon 
|irinciple.  The  surfaces  of  the  borders  are  on  a 
icvel  with  the  base  of  the  side  lights  of  the  house, 
hence  every  portion  of  the  plants  is  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun.  The  sterns  consequently  are  firm,  and 
'no  trouble  with  canker  ever  occurs  ;  moreover,  as 
a  precaution  against  this  evil  pottery  ware  collars 
.some  U1  inches  in  diametet  are  employed.  These 
are  slightly  embedded  in  the  soil,  encircling  the 
stems,  and  no  water  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
enclosure  after  the  plants  have  been  once 
thoroughly  watered.  The  jilants  are  liberally  fed 
with  liquid  cow  manure  while  the  fruit  is  swelling, 
and  the  old  and  once  general  s\'stem  of  withholding 
water  from  the  roots  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity  is  strictly  avoided  :  indeed, 
the  plants  are  maintained  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state 
initil  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  in  some  cases 
splendid  second  crops  are  .secured.  T  noticed,  for 
instance,  a  capital  second  crop  of  Eastnor  Castle 
nearing  maturity.  Amongst  varieties  grown  are 
several  sterling  seedlings  raised  by  -Mr.  Pettigrew, 
t(ii;cthcr  with  Holborn  Favourite,  also  raised  at 
Cardirt'  Castle,  and  Blenheim  Orange,  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  Cohien  Orange,  Earl's  Favourite,  Eastnor 
Castle,  &c.  So  much  interest  is  taken  in  Melons 
now  that  I  send  .\ou  these  notes  from  Cardift' 
Castle.  Thos.  Coomber. 
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RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  Juh'  number  of  the  Dicfiojutairr  iroiio- 
tjraph'uiiii  d<-^  Orrhidf'trs  contains  portraits  of  the 
following  thirteen  Orchids  : — 

Tnchofiilia  ijalfiottiana.  —A  form  with  greenish 
yellow  outer  petals  and  a  pale  yellow  central  tube 
faintly  spotted  with  carmine. 

Miitoiiki  Wavcffii'irzi. -  -With  loose  panicles  of 
medium-sized  flowers  of  a  deep  and  rather  dull 
shade  of  rose  colour  and  with  broad  white  margin 
to  lip  of  flower. 

M  if  toil  in  cinifjif'i- — A  form  witli  larger-sized 
flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are  of  a  deep  reddish 
brown,  spotted  and  tipped  with  bright  yellow,  and 
pure  white  centre  and  lip. 

Maxillaria  sa)tfferia)ia.  —A  form  with  large, 
curiously  shaped  pure  white  flowers  with  heavily 
blotched  purple  centres. 

Lif'iia  tiara  has  medium-sized  pure  yellow 
flowers. 

Enfophiilla  peeff/'staiia. — This  has  large  and 
handsome  flowers  of  a  deep  shade  of  rosy  purple. 

Epidt inlrnm  O' Hncniaiinm.—A  bright  and  orna- 
mental hybrid  with  bunches  of  rather  small  self 
red  flowers  with  fringed  lip. 

Dtiidrotiiuni  spcriosn/ii  bears  long  racemes  of 
medium-sized,  narrow-petalled  flowers,  which,  as  I 
know  them,  are  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  but  are 
here  depicted  of  a  much  more  decidedl}'  yellow  tint 
than  they  really  are. 

Ci/pripfd'nun  pryorianiiin  rar.  ittrer^-itm  — This 
rather  pretty  variety,  witli  medium-sized  blooms, 
is  a  hybrid  obtained  by  Mr.  Sander  by  crossing 
C.  lathamianum  with  C.  harrisianum. 

Cypripfdium  Adrasfits  rar.  Maria- \^  a.  prettily 
spotted  variety  obtained  by  M.  Peeters,  of 
Brussels,  by  crossing  C.  Bovalli-adratum  with 
C.  leeanum-albertianum  ;  first  flowered  in 
December,  1899. 

Ckysis  hracf(^'<C'n.<. — A  handsome  kind  with  large 
white  flowers,  faintly  shaded  with  \ellow  and  a 
golden  lip. 

Catfhya  Pathii  rar.  alha. — A  pretty  variet}'  with 
medium-sized  pure  white  flowers,  with  a  faintly 
yellow  shaded  tliroat. 

Catfltya  Patini. — A  handsome  bunch  of  good- 
sized  flowers  of  a  briglit  shade  of  rosy  purple 
colour. 

The  Rtrne  Horticolt  for  August  has  a  portrait  of 
the  iiandsome  but  by  no  means  new  Vaiula  or 
Ararhiiaiithe  Cathrarti,  with  large  flowers  of  a 
rich  chocolate  brown  and  a  white  centre. 

W.    E.   (U'MBLETON. 


PACKING    FLOW^ERS. 

Wk  wish  to  be  of  use  to  our  readei-s  in  naniiitt^  <;ardeu 
plants  (other  than  florist's  varieties),  hut  we  ask  tliose  who 
desire  to  send  them  so  to  pack  them  that  they  may  reach  us 
in  reasonably  good  condition.  More  tlian  half  tiie  flowers 
that  come  are  packed  with  cotton  wadding,  the  very  worst 
material  that  can  be  used  The  best  waj  is  to  wet  some 
Moss,  and  wring  it  out  in  the  hand,  and  either  tie  it  on  to  or 
lay  it  loosely  but  ttimly  among  the  stalks,  and  t«:>  envelop 
the  whole  in  some  large  fresh  leaf,  like  Cabbage,  Rhubarb, 
Spinach,  Lettuce,  Dock,  or  even  Ivy.  If  the  box  is  larger 
than  the  space  the  specimens  actually  occury,  it  is  well  to 
fold  the  green  leaf  over  the  flowers,  and  lo  till  the  rest  of  the 
space  with  crumpled  paper  of  any  kind,  wood  oi'  paper 
shavings,  or  any  such  material,  in  order  to  keep  the  flowers 
t[UiLe  lirm,  and  not  allow  any  movement  whatever.  It  is 
much  better  to  pack  very  tight,  only  short  of  crushing, 
than  to  leave  any  space  which  would  allow  them  to  move. 
It  should  lie  remembered  that  a  postal  journey  is  a  train 
journey,  and  that  the  unceasing  vibration  means  a  constant 
grinding  of  any  surfaces  which  may  be  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Only  tight  packing  prevents  injury  from  this  cause. 
In  all  such  packing  exclusion  of  air  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  therefore  tins  are  the  best  kind  of  receptacle. 
There  is  generally  a  Cabbage  leaf  in  the  kitchen,  and  there 
is  often  only  too  nmch  Ivy  on  the  house. 


TRADE    NOTES. 

OKKS   PATKNT  STOKINW   TKAVS. 

Thf.sk  are  manufactured  and  sold  only  by  Mr.  .lohn  P. 
White,  Pyghtle  Works,  Bedford,  and  are  indispensable  to 
those  who  have  tu  do  with  storing  fruit.  Each  tray  n^easures 
27i  inches  hy  1:*  inches  by  ii  inches,  and  will  hold  a  bushel  of 
fruit.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are— ease  of  grading, 
handling  and  bruising  reduced  to  a  minimum,  quantities 
readily  estimated,  economy  of  space  <U'  cost  of  fruit  room. 
If  the  trays  are  taken  to  the  trees,  the  fruit  can  be  graded 
directly  on  to  them.  The  graded  fruit  can  then  be  conve- 
niently carried  luider  cover  without  risk  of  bruising,  and 
stacked  up  as  required.  When  stacked,  the  trays  form  a 
series  of  shelves,  with  sufficient  room  between  them  for  any 


of  the  fruit  to  be  taken  off  if 
re(|Uired.  With  these  trays  exa- 
mination of  the  fruit  is  a  simple 
matter,  and  the  position  of  the 
trays  would  indicate  if  this  had 
been  done.  A  space  rather  Qiore 
than  the  width  of  the  trays  should 
be  left  at  one  end  of  the  tiers;  in 
this  the  top  tray  of  the  adjoinnig 
tier  is  set  and  the  succeeding 
ones  built  up  on  it.  thus  leaving 
a  vacant  space  for  the  next  tier, 
and  so  on. 
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We  learn  irom  the  Palestine 
Wine  and  Trading  Con)paii\ . 
Limited  (manager,  Mr.  S.  Eldo(i). 
that  the  Jewi.sh  Coloines  in 
Palestine  have  obtained  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  a  silver  medal 
for  fruit  trees  and  fruits. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  asd 

SIBRAV,  LiMITEb. 
The  well-known  nurseries  of  this 
firm  at  Handsworth,  near  Shef- 
field, are  described  in  the  Cimrf 
Circular  of  July  14.  The  immense 
variety  and  quantity  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shr^ibs  in  every 
shade  of  col()ur  are  especiall\ 
remarked  upon  ;  of  Hollies  alom- 
there  are  over  seventy  varieties, 
many  of  them  raised  at  Hands- 
worth.  The  collection  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, comprising  nearly  200 
varieties,  there  were,  when  the 
nursery  was  visited,  sufficient 
plants  in   flower  to  give  one  a 

good  idea  of  their  former  l>eauty.  In  the  iiot-houses  there  is 
a  splendid  collection  of  stove  plants  in  many  different  sizes, 
a  speciality  being  made  of  those  suitable  fortable  decoration. 
'n\e  large  seed  trade  that  Messrs.  Fislier.  Son.  and  Sihray, 
Limited,  have  is  also  mentioned.  The  extensive  seed  ware- 
houses are  at  Shettield  and  RotheTham,  where  seeds,  both 
horticultural  and  agricultural,  are  dealt  with. 

Daniels"  Br<is.,  Limited,  Prize  Competition. 
The  second  competition  for  this  season  for  valuable  casli 
prizes,  offered  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Limited,  for  the 
I)roduce  of  seeds  supplied  to  their  customers  during  the 
present  year,  was  held  at  their  warehouse,  Bedford  Street, 
Norwich,  (»n  the  2:ird  nit.  The  great  feature  of  the  exhibits 
was  a  magniticent  lot  of  their  new  Potato  .Sensation,  of 
which  lt>l  lots  were  staged.  Some  of  the  dishes  were 
remarkably  fine,  both  as  to  size  and  (luality,  and,  in  fact,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  lot.  The  Giant  White  Runner 
Beans  were  well  represented,  although  the  season  has  not 
been  favoiu'able  to  the  growth  of  these.  Scarlet  Perfection 
Tomatoes  were  exceedingly  fine,  the  fruit  being  beautifully 
round,  smooth,  and  of  a  striking  colour,  showing  great 
nuifoi'mity  of  character,  which  speaks  well  as  to  the  great 
care  t-akeu  by  the  firm  in  the  selection  of  this  really  fine 
strain.  Daniels  Dwarf  Perfection,  a  beautiful  strain  of 
.\sters,  were  a  nice  lot,  the  blooms  being  of  good  substance 
and  of  charming  variety  of  colour.  Daniels'  Lemon  and 
Oiange  African  Marigold  were  well  worthy  of  attention, 
being  of  splendid  shape  and  colour.  Some  of  these  measured 
14  inches  in  circumference,  and  were  of  perfect  shape. 


SOCIETIES. 


CROVDON   AND  DISTRICT  HORTlCl  LTIRAL  .SdCIETY. 

The  August  meeting  was  held  in  the  society's  room  at  the 
Sunflower  Hotel,  Croydon,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st  ult., 
Mr.  W,  J.  Simpson,  the  Gardens,  Falkland  Park,  presiding, 
ilr.  M.  E.  Mills,  Coombe  House,  occupying  the  vice-chair. 
Thirty-four  membei-s  were  present,  and  seven  new  ones  were 
elected.  The  new  programme  of  papers  and  lectures  was 
issued  to  members.  The  chairman  announced  that  an  excur- 
sion would  take  place  to  Horsham  to  visit  the  gardens  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas.  Warnham  Court,  and  LeiioMsIee,  the 
residence  of  Sir  E.  G,  Loder,  Bart.,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
gentlemen  named. 

The  chairman  introduced  Mr.  W.  Harris  (manager  of  the 
seed  department  of  J.  R.  Box),  who  gave  an  excellent  paper 
on  '■  Bulbs.  Having  described  the  method  of  culture, 
propagation,  and  harvesting  as  adopted  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  trade  growers.  Mr.  Harris  gave  a  selection  of  the  best 
and  most  usehil  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Freesias,  Ixias, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Anemones,  Iris.  &c.,  the  treatment  of 
each  section  for  early  forcing  for  cut  fiowei's  and  general 
indoor  decoration,  culture  outdoor  in  beds,  borders,  in  the 
rockery,  and  among  grass.  Mr.  Harris  particularly  advised 
early  planting  of  InUbs  so  that  they  could  get  well  estab- 
lished before  their  season  of  flowering.  Soils  were  treated 
cjf,  and  a  free  loam,  with  sand,  leaf-niould,  and  well-rotted 
manure  was  recommended.  The  beautiful  Spanish  Irises 
were  specially  noted  for  their  charming  colours.  On  the 
invitation  of  the  chairman,  an  interesting  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  several  members  taking 
part,  Freesias  claiming  a  share  of  attention.  A  hearty  vote 
t)f  thanks  was  accorded  t<^  Mr.  Hairis. 

Mr.  Redilans,  The  Gardens,  Manor  House,  West  Wickbam, 
exhibited  some  tine  seedling  double  Begonia.s. 

The  secretary  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting,  on 
September  18.  Mr.  C  A.  Blogg  (secretary  National  Cactus 
Society)  would  read  a  paper  on  "Cacti  of  the  I'.S.A.. 
Mexico,  and  California,  and  liow  to  grow  them."  The 
meeting  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


l'ATh>T    .^iulCl.M.    TKAI^    1>     L  SK. 

SHREWSBt'RY  FLORAL  FETE. 
Last  week,  owing  to  the  early  hour  of  going  to  press,  we 
were  unable  to  give  more  than  a  summarised  report  of  this 
important  horticultural  event  — the  twenty-sixth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society.  Despite 
the  somewliat  inclement  weather,  the  seci'etaries,  Messrs. 
Adnitt  and  Naunton,  are  again  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  their  efforts.  In  the  opinion  of  the  leading  horti- 
culturists present,  there  had  rarely,  if  ever,  been  seen  finer 
specimen  plants  or  collections  of  fruit  than  were  shown  at 
Shrewsbury  last  week. 

Specimen  Plants  ani>  Groups. 

-Mr.  Cypher  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twenty  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  in  bloom  or  foliage,  not  less  than 
twelve  in  bloom.  Magnificent  plants  of  Phenicomaprolifera 
Barnesi,  Bougainvillea  Cypheri,  Rendeletia  .speciosa  major, 
and  Croton  angustifolia  were  included  in  this  Hue  exhibit. 
The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Timmins,  Liverpool  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Cromwell),  whose  Ixias,  Lapagerias,  and  Stepha- 
notis  were  excellent.  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  was  third 
A  special  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  W.  V'ause,  Leamington. 

For  a  grouji  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  and  out  of  bloom, 
arranged"  for  effect,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  again 
obtained  tirst  prize.  A  rustic  arch,  tastefully  decorated  and 
partly  bidden  by  Howers  and  foliage,  occupied  the  centre  of 
his  group,  and  stove  plants  in  great  variety  were  arranged 
must  artistically  in  small  groups  and  mounds  beneath. 
Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  was  second,  with  a  very  pleasing 
arrangement,  where  were  included  Francoas,  white  Lilies, 
Pancratiums.  &c.  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington,  gained  third 
prize  with  a  very  creditable  group. 

For  a  group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  arranged  for 
effect,  and  to  occupy  a  space  of  300  square  feet,  Mr.  J.  Cypher 
was  awarded  first  prize,  his  exhibit  again  being  most  artistic. 
Rustic  work,  tastefully  iiidden,  again  iormed  a  centre,  around 
which  were  grouped  stove  plants  in  variety  upon  a  ground- 
work of  moss.  Miss  Wright,  Oswestry  (gardener,  Jlr.  Roberts), 
gained  second  place  with  a  very  pretty  arrangement,  in 
which  highly-coloured  Crotons,  Caladiums,  Palms,  Ferns. 
A'c,  were  displayed  with  excellent  effect. 

Lord  Harlech,"  Oswestry  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Lambert),  was 
first  prize-winner  in  the  class  for  thirty  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  in  pots  not  exceeding  10  inches  (Orchids  excluded), 
not  less  than  twelve  in  bloom,  having  fine  specimens  of 
Clerodendron  fallax,  Statice  intermedia.  Crotons,  AUamandas. 
Ac.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  won  second  prize,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Timmins 
third. 

For  a  collection  of  thirty  miscellaneous  plants,  grown  in 
pots  not  exceeding  5  inches,  Captain  Butler,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Tinunins,  and  Mr.  W.  .T.  Scott  were  first,  second,  and  third 
respectively. 

Mr.  H.  H  France- Hay  hurst  gained  first  hononi-s  for  a 
group  of  miscelianeou«  plants  to  occupy  a  space  of  150  feet, 
open  to  Salop  only.  A  high  centrepiece,  in  the  decoration 
of  which  the  variegated  Hop  was  very  pleasingly  used,  was 
conspicuous  among  the  surrounding  Begonias,  Palms, 
Caladiiuus,  &c.  Miss  Wright  was  second,  and  ilr.  W.  G. 
Phillipps,  Berwick,  third. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  plants  suitable  fortable  decora- 
tion fell  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Tinunins.  Mr.  .1.  C.  Waterhcjuse  second, 
and  Lord  Trevor  third. 

Cut  Flowers. 

In  the  class  for  six  bou(|uets  and  six  baskets  of  cut  fiowei's 
(Orchids  excluded).  Messrs.  .Tones  and  Sons.  Shrewsinuy, 
were  first  witli  some  Ijeautiful  arrangements.  Particularly 
charming  were  the  combinations  of  yellow  Roses  with  the 
Smoke  Plant,  dark  red  and  pink  Carnations  with  Gypsophila, 
terra  cotta  coloured  Sweet  Peas  with  golden  Lonicera  and 
Asparagus.  Messrs.  Gnnn  and  Sons.  Iiro()kfleid  Nursery, 
Olton,  Birmingham,  were  second,  with  artistic  displays  oi 
Bougainvillea,  Asparagus,  Tiger  Lilies.  .Montluetias.  (Vc. 
The  third  prize  was  given  to  Messi-s.  .Tenkinson  and  Son, 
Newcastle,  Staffs.,  who  also  exhibited  several  very  pretty 
bouquets. 
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Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  were  awarded  the 
first  place  for  ball  bonquet  and  bridal  bonqitet,  the  former 
containhig  Orchid  flowers  in  vaiiety,  and  the  latter  white 
Roses,  Lilies,  Asparaj^us,  &c. 

For  ball  and  bridal  bouquets  (Orchids  excluded),  Mr.  W. 
Hayward,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was  first,  using  Cissus  dis- 
color and  white  Lapagerias,  red  Carnations,  and  Asparagus 
very  effectively. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  gained  first  place  for  a  very  fine 
shower  bouquet  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  The  colour  of  the  variety 
employed  was  yellowish-brown.  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  were 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Crew,  ^larkt-t  I'layton,  third,  Vov  a 
feather-weight  bouquet,  any  tlow^is.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  was 
also  first,  using  Oncidiums,  Odniit.igli.ssunis,  and  Asparagus. 
Messrs.  .Tenkinson  and  Sons  were  second,  and  Messrs  Perknis 
third. 

The  last-named  exhibitors  were  awarded  first  prize  for  a 
basket  of  cut  flowers  (Orchids  excluded).  This  contained 
Dipladenias,  Francoas,  white  Roses,  Ac,  with  Selaginella 
twined  round  the  handle.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons  were 
second,  and  Mr.  VV.  Treseder  tiiird. 

Messrs.  .Tenkinson  and  Sons  L,'aiin.'d  first  prize,  and  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Pope  second  and  third  respectively,  for  a  stand  of 
cut  flowers  for  taljle  decoration.  In  that  of  the  former 
Epidendriura  vitellinum  and  Oncidium  varicosum  were  very 
Itright. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flrjwers.  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick. 
Edgbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  Macdonald),  won  first  honours 
with  a  splendid  collection,  including  Ixoras.  Rhododendrons, 
Stephanotis,  ikc.  Mr.  J.  C.  Waterhouse  (garrlener,  Mr.  Hall) 
was  second. 

Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons  took  first  prize  for  a  collection 

of  Gladioli,  Mr.  R.  Morrow  second,  and  Mesj^rs.  (iibsun  third. 

For  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  any  varii.tits  ('iptn  to  nursery 

men  only),   Messrs.    Keynes,  Williams  and   i'n.,   Salisbury, 

were  first,  and  ilessrs.  Campbell,  Blantyre.  N.B.,  second. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  gained  first  place  for  twenty- 
fiiur  blooms  of  show  Dahlias,  and  also  for  twelve  vases  of 
Cactus  Dahlias  distinct. 

The  Eckfoid  silver  challenge  cup,  presented  by  the  donor 
to  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  collection  of  thirty-six  distinct 
varieties  of  Eckford's  Sweet  Peas,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Case  Morris,  Chester,  who  also  gained  first  prize  in  this  class, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick  being  second. 
Fruit. 
The  champion  fruit  class  of  twenty-four  dishes  of  Biitish 
grown  fruit,  each  culltction  to  lie  detoiated,  excited  kt-en 
competition.  The  prizes  are  :  First,  Liuld  medal  uf  thesoeiety 
and  t;25  ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes  are  of  the 
respective  values  of  a-AO,  tlfi,  and  £1U.  Special  prizes  are 
also  gi\en  for  decoration  irrespective  of  the  fruit.  The  Earl 
of  Han  ini,4<:in  (gardener.  Mr.  .T.  H.  Goodaere)  was  successful 
in  olttaiiiing  tlie  first  prize.  This  sitlenditl  exliibil  ctmtaini'd 
very  tine  Miisrat  of  Alexandria  ;ind  .M;idr..:slii'bM'iiiirt  (irapt-s. 
Souvenir  ilu  i'ongres  and  Tric^mjihu  du  \  icnne  Pears,  Finyal 
(ieorge  Peaches,  and  other  fruits. 

Miltonia  vexillaria,  pink  Carnations,  and  Gypsophila  were 
tastefully  used  for  the  adornment  of  this  excellent  display, 
which  also  i;aint'd  ilie  first  prize  for  decoration.  Sir  J.  Pease, 
Bart.,  Guishoiit  (gardener,  Mr.  Mclndoe),  was  second  for 
both  fruit  and  decoration.  The  Gros  Maroc  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes  were  reni;nkalily  gond,  as  also  were 
Golden  Eagle  Peaches.  Spencei  Ni-fiariiKs,  and  Souvenii'  dn 
Congrfes  Pears.  Stephanotis,  Orchids,  and  (.'lenidt'TKb'itn  fallax 
were  made  use  of  in  dec(jrating  the  exhibit.  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Mullins)  took 
third  prize  for  fruit  and  decoration  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Ingram, 
Temple  Newsham  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Davies),  fourth ;  and  a 
special  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Fiance-Hayhurst, 
Wellington. 

Four  exhibitors  competed  in  the  class  for  a  dessert  table 
decorated  with  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  foliage),  viz.,  the 
Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  Goodaere),  Sir  J.  W. 
Pease,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Mclndoe),  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Mullins),  and  Lady  Theo.  Guest,  Inwood 
House,  Hants  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Wilkins),  and  the  prizes  were 
awarded  in  the  above  order.  Mr.  (Joodacre's  Canon  Hall 
Muscat  and  Madresfleld  Court  Grapes,  Hero  of  Lockinge 
Melons,  Williams'  Bon  Chrtitien  Pears,  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarines,  and  Lady  Sudeley  Apples  were  remarkably  fine. 
An  exceedingly  pretty  decorative  eH'ect  was  obtained  b.\  the 
useof  Montbretias,  Francoas,  and  tJypsophila.  :\lr.  Mclndoe's 
fruit  was  also  very  good.  Sprays  of  Acacia,  Heuchera,  and 
Gypsophila  were  used  in  decorating  the  table. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit, 
twelve  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  nine  kinds,  Mrs.  T. 
iVeed,  Malvern  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Jones),  gained  first  place. 
Grapes  Gros  Maroc  and  Madresfield  Court,  Peaclie.s  Stirling 
.Castle  and  Violette  Hative  were  well  showji.  Special  prizes 
for  decoration  were  also  given  in  this  class.  Mr.  .Tones  was 
second.  Lord  Bagot,  Riigeley  (gardener,  Mr.  .T.  Bainierman), 
took  second  prize  for  fruit,  having  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Royal  (xeorge  Peaches.  Hon.  Mrs.  Ingram  (gardener, 
Mr.  Davies)  was  third  for  fruit,  and  also  for  decoiation.  The 
Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  Goodaere),  though  gaining 
first  prize  for  decoration,  was  disqualified  in  the  fruit  class 
owing  to  his  showing  three  varieties  of  black  Grapes  instead 
of  the  specified  number  (two).  This  was  unfortunate,  as  Mr. 
(loodacre's  fruit  was  very  good  indeed. 

For  the  best  variety  of  new  Grape  raised  and  introduced 
during  1895-1900  inclusive,  two  bunches,  T)lack  or  white, 
Mr.  Mclndoe  was  first  with  DirecteurTissei-and,  and  Messi's. 
D.  and  W.  Buchanan  second  with  Diamond  Jubilee. 

Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan  also  showed  their  new  Grapes, 
Forth  Vineyard,  and  a  new  white  seedling. 

In  the  numerous  classes  for  bunches  of  black  and  white 
(ri-apes,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley-Owen,  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  C.  E.  Newton,  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,'  Earl  of 
Harrington,  Colonel  Plath,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Phillips,  A.  E. 
Young,  W.  Neild,  R.  A.  Newill,  Miss  Wright,  Lord  Harlech, 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  the  chief  prize-winners.  Vny  various 
other  fruits,  Messrs.  G.  T.  Bates,  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  T.  A.  M. 
Dickin,  J.  Cock,  J.  B.  Wood,  G.  J.  Fox,  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley- 
Owen,  Earl  of  Harrington,  and  Sir  J.  W.  Pease. 


Prizes  were  ofi'ered  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons, 
Chilworth  Nurseries,  Notts;  Messrs.  William  Innes  and  Co., 
Derby;  and  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Co.,  Alloa,  N.B.,  for  Grapes 
grown  with  the  aid  of  the  respective  fertilisers  sent  out  by 
these  firms. 

Vegetables. 

Special  prizes  were  ofi'ered  by  the  following  nurserymen 
for  vegetables  grown  from  seeds  supplied  by  them  :-  Messrs. 
James  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn.  London  :  first  prize 
Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett).  Messrs,  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading  :  first  prize,  Lord  Aldenham.  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Stms,  Stourbridge:  first  prize.  Mv.  K.  W.  Hudson 
(gardener,  Mr.  Gibson),  Marluw.  Messrs,  Jones  and  Sons. 
Shrewsbury  ;  first  prize.  Lord  Kenyon  (gardener.  ^Mr.  Taylor). 
Mr.  Edwin  Murrell,  Shrewsbury :  first  prize,  Mr.  H.  H. 
France  -  Hayhurst  (gardener,  Mr.  Bremmell).  MessiF. 
Pritchard  and  Son,  Shrew.«bui-y  :  first  prize,  Mrs.  Guise. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  oftered 
prizes  for  dishes  of  vegetables,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Colonel 
Middleton,  Lady  Theo.  Giiest,  and  Sir  W.  Honyman  being 
the  chief  prize-winners. 

Non-competitive  Exhibit.s. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  exhibited  a 
very  bright  display  of  miscellaneous  plants— Rochea  falcata, 
Liliums  in  variety.  Clematises,  Tritonias,  other  hardy 
flowers,  and  some  of  Marliac's  Nymplneas  furnished  the 
front  of  the  group,  with  Crotons,  Ac,  immediately  behind, 
while  Bamboos  and  Palms  made  a  fitting  background. 

Messr.s.  Ciibran  and  Son,  Altrincham,  Manchester,  staged 
a  collection  of  stuve  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  Crotmis, 
Dracjcnas,  Azaleas,  &c.,  were  beautiful  little  specimens, 
most  suitable  f(u-  table  decoration,  and  gave  evidence  of 
sound  culture. 

Messrs.  Webh  and  Son,  Stourbridge,  exhibited  a  magnifi- 
cent lot  of  Gloxinias,  representing  their  Excelsior  strain. 
The  plants  carried  well-formed  lilooms  of  rich  and  varied 
colours.  A  new  seedling  white  Gloxinia  was  very  pretty.  A 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  comprising  the  leading  varieties, 
and  a  good  show  of  vegetables,  including  Webbs  Royal 
Sovereign  and  Viceroy  Tomatoes,  was  also  includefl  in  this 
e.xhibit. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Davies,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  Somerset,  staged  a 
very  fine  lot  of  Tuberous  Begonias.  They  were  veiy  nicely 
arranged,  and  including,  as  they  did,  many  beautiful  varieties, 
I>i'oved  of  great  interest. 

From  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester,  a  very 
fine  display  of  stove,  greenhouse,  and  hardy  Ferns  was 
exhibited.  "  Amongst  the  great  number  of  species  and 
varieties  we  noticed  the  following  :  Athyrium  f.-f.  plumosum 
dissectum,  Polystichura  angulare  grandiceps,  P.  divisiiobum 
plumosum  (the  above  three  are  hardy),  Gymnogranima 
Alstoni,  Selaginella  Wildenovi,  and  Davallia  tenuifolia 
veitchiana. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a 
fine  collection  of  stove  plants,  including  many  excellent 
specimens.  Crotons.  Alocasias,  Aralias,  Heliconias,  and 
Dracicnas  were  splendidly  represented,  and  several  Nepenthes 
gave  an  unique  appearance  to  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Limited,  Chester,  showed  a  grand  collec- 
tion of  Phloxes  and  many  other  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Son,  Shrewsbury,  exhibited  miscel- 
laneous plants,  including  a  fine  lot  of  Begonia  semper- 
tlorens  Vernon  compaeta. 

Hardy  flower.s  were  shown  by  the  following  nurserymen  : 
Mr.  H.  Deveril,  Banbury  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester;  Mr. 
John  Forbes.  Hawick  ;  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester  ; 
Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Birmingham.  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
by  Mr.  Albert  Myers,  Sutton  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury.  Roses  : 
^^r.  Murrell,  Portland  Nurseries,  Shrewslmry.  Sweet  Peas: 
Mr.  Eckford,  Wem.  Sweet  Peas  and  Dahlias  :  Messrs.  Jones, 
Shrewsbury.  Carnations  :  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather.  Kelso. 
Dahlias:  Mr.  .T.  Green,  Dereham;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farn- 
ham, Surrey.     Begonias  :  Messrs  Hartland,  Cork. 

AWAROS. 

Large  gold  medals  :  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Sl(mrl)ridge  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons;  Messrs.  Murrell,  Shrewsbury; 
Mr.  Green,  Dereham. 

ftold  medals  :  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester ;  Messrs.  Richard 
Smith,  Worcester ;  Messrs.  Hartland,  Cork ;  Messrs. 
Jones,  Shrewsbury  ;  Mr,  Eckford,  Wem  ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Davis, 
Yeovil. 

Silver  medals  :  Messrs.  Pritchard,  Shrewsbury ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
White.  Worcester ;  Messrs.  Harrison,  Leicester;  Mr.  W.  L. 
Pattisnn,  Shrewsbury  ;  Messrs.  Clibrau,  Altrincham  ;  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso ;  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  near 
Manchester;  Mr.  Deverill,  Banbury  ;  Mr.  A.  Myers,  Shrews- 
bury; Mr.  S.  H.  Matthews,  Shrewsbury;  Messrs.  Jarman, 
Chard  ;  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick  ;  Mr.  Mortimei',  Farnham, 
Surrey  ;  and  Mr.  Blackmore,  Tiverton-on-Avon. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL     SOCIE'l'Y. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  exceptionally  bright  and 
interesting  for  the  season  of  the  year.  The  Drill  Hall  was 
well  filled  with  exhihils-hardy  flowers  chiefly— although 
there  was  also  a  good  display  of  fruit.  This,  however,  was 
scattered  throughout  the  hall,  and  therefore  was  not  seen  so 
well  as  would  have  been  the  case  were  the  collections  near 
to  each  other.  The  attendance  was  not  nearly  so  large  as 
the  excellence  of  the  exhibits  merited. 
Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swatdey,  Kent,  staged  a  very 
bright  collection  of  annuals.  Phlox  Drummondi  in  great 
variety,  Dianthns,  Calliopsis  atkinsuniana,  Pompon  Asters, 
Linaria  reticulata  aurea  purpurea.  Sweet  Peas,  and  Mari- 
golds were  included,  the  whole  exhibit  extending  the  full 
length  of  a  table.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  put  up  a  fine  group 
i>f  Caladiums.  Amongst  many  others,  the  varieties  Rio  de 
.Taneiro,  Henry  Dixon,  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  and 
Poncador  were  splendidly  shown.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  again 
exhibited  a  beautiful  lot  of  Gladioli,  comprising  many  finely- 


coloured  varieties,  including  Shazada,  purple  ;  Burne  Jones, 
bright  red ;  Stasilius,  white,  tinged  with  purple ;  Dolops,  deep 
salmon,  striped  with  red  ;  and  Countess  Amy,  purple,  with 
cream-coloured  blotclies  in  the  lower  petals,  a  beautiful 
fiower.    .Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Linnted,  Chelsea,  showed  an 
interesting  group  of  hardy  flowers  and  grasses.  Dianthus, 
Calliopsis  Drummondi,  Antirrhinums,  Larkspur  Empress 
(very  pretty),  Chrysanthemum  Morning  Star,  Candytuft 
Hybrid  Huse,  and  Lobelia  speciosa,  Veitch's  strain,  were 
bii night  together  in  a  most  attractive  exhibit.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  showed 
bunches  of  Roses,  and  a  new  Grape,  Lady  Hastings,  which 
has  alieady  received  a  flrst-class  certificate.  Amongst  the 
Roses  we  noticed  a  basket  of  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  a  deep  red, 
very  floriferous;  Rosa  rugosa,  Blanche  double  de  Courbet. 
showing  the  wliite  flowers  and  handsome  orange -colon  red 
fruits;  R.  rugnsa  atr'-pnrpureum  (a  new  Rose),  and  R,  rugosa 
allia  were  also  eons]ticuous.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

From  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  Paris,  came  a 
very  fine  show  of  spikes  of  Gladioli.  They  filled  the  whole 
side  of  one  of  the  tables.  Amongst  s<^)  many  beautiful 
varieties  we  cannot  do  innie  than  name  a  few  (^f  them. 
Dr.  .Tames  Clarke,  bright  red,  biotrhed  with  white  ;  Mephis- 
topheles,  red,  blotched  suli>liur  yellow  ;  Perle  Rose,  rose 
ground,  blotched  with  purple  ;  and  Fille  de  I'Air,  white 
ground,  blotched  pale  purple  ;  the  inner  row  of  petals  are 
yellow,  streaked  with  red,  a  most  beautiful  fiower ;  Admiral 
Gervais,  Mdlle.  Marie  Galesloot.  and  Jeanne  Dieulafoy  were 
other  excellent  varieties.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Messrs. 
Vilmorin  luid  not  sent  some  of  them  for  a  certificate. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Felthara, 
staged  a  pretty  group  of  hardy  plants,  comprising  many 
interesting  species  and  varieties.  Lilium  auratum  rubro- 
vittatum,  L.  a.  platyphylbim.  Satyi'ium  cameum.  Phloxes  in 
variety.  Campanula  garganica.  H;cmanthus  Katherinus, 
Lilium  Batemanni,  *S:c.     Silver  P.anksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  Javanico 
jashminiflorum  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  R.  Taylori,  R. 
Princess  Royal,  R.  Ceres,  R.  Indian  Chief,  and  R.  Neptune 
were  noticed.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  a  group  of 
early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  sent,  iucluding  the 
varieties  Flora,  yellow  ;  Lady  FitzWilliam,  white;  Pierce's    . 
Seedling,  bronze.  I 

Herbaceous  plants  from  ilr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christcluuch, 
Hants,  were  very  bright.  This  collection  contained 
Gladiolus,  Baron  J.  Kulet.  very  deep  purple  ;  Helianthus 
Miss  Mellish,  Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major,  beautiful 
colour  :  Cimicifuga  cordifolia,  Gypsophila  repens  mon- 
struosum,  very  fine  ;  and  Tritonias,  including  Lemon  Queen. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sous,  of  Covent  Garden  and  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey,  showed  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  in  which 
Phloxes,  Lilium  auratum  rnbro-vittatum,  very  fine;  Cactus 
Dahlias,  Liatris  spicata,  Alstromeria  psittacina,  and  Pent- 
stemons  figured  largely.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester, 
exhibited  an  interesting  lot  of  Roses  in  bunches.  Bardou 
Job,  very  deep  crimson  ;  R.  rugosa  rubra,  R.  rugosa  var. 
Rose  Apples  (the  last  two  in  fiower  and  fruit),  and  Long- 
worth  Rambler  were  remarked  among  many  others  equally 
good.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Redhill,  Surrey,  showed  a  group  of  Chrysan- 
thenuims,  including  Victor  Mew  (a  sptirt  from  Mme.  Des- 
grange),  iliss  Ruth  Williams  (sport  from  Mrs.  Hawkins), 
Mytchett  While,  *c. 

Seedling  Dahlia  Viceroy  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Pierre- 
Har!is,  Orpington,  Kent.  This  variety  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  slightly  tinged  with  purple.  Gilia  aggregata  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  (Jeorge  Jackman,  Wtiking,  Surrey.  Cactus 
Dahlias  Leander,  bufi  salmon  ;  Thalia,  deep  red  ;  Ladas, 
pale  yellow  ;  Lavinia,  ruse-bnrt" ;  and  Pompon  Dahlias  Rara, 
yellow;  Galatea,  dark  red;  were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  showed  decorative 
Dahlias  of  the  variety  Snowfiake;  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  sent  Cactus  Dahlias.  Golden  Queen,  Mrs.  Arhuthnot, 
Mrs.  Cosmo  Bonsor.  Lilium  Leitchlini,  yellow,  spotted  with 
dark  crimson,  and  L  thunbergianum  Wilsoni  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Wallace,  Colchestei- ;  Eryngium  triparlitum  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill;  Mr.  J.  ^lackrell, 
Clapham  C'ommon  (gardener,  Mr.  Davis),  sent  a  specimen 
of  Calvary  Clover  (Medicago  echinus) ;  Ananassa  sativa 
variegata  in  fruit  was  shown  by  Jlessrs.  Wills  and  Segar, 
Onslow  Crescent,  South  Kensington. 

OucHiP  Committee. 
Mr.  E.  Kromer,  Rosarina  Nursery,  West  Croydon,  sent  an 
exceptitjually  fine  form  of  Cattleya  dowiana  aurea.  The 
sepals  and  petals  were  of  fine  form  and  substance,  the  petals 
mottled  with  purple  on  the  apex.  The  lip  is  exceptionally 
lai'ge  and  fine  in  substance,  and  beautifully  lined  with  old 
gold  Ci)lour. 

Captain  Holford.  Westonhirt,  Tetbury.  Gloucester,  sent  tlie 
beautiful  Cypripedium  Milo  Westonhirt  variety,  which 
received  an  "award  of  merit  last  year.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
white  at  the  top  and  around  the  outer  margin  becomes 
suffused  with  rose  in  front  of  the  green  area  in  the  centre,  but 
becomes  bi-own  at  the  base.  The  whole  of  the  central  area 
and  basal  portion  thickly  covered  with  dark  brown  spots. 
The  highly  polished  petals  deep  brown,  margined  with  green. 
Tlie  tips  deep  brown.  A  fine  variety  of  Dendrobium 
formosum  gigauteum  and  of  Sobralia  xantholeuca  were  most 
attractive.  Three  racemes  of  Dendrobium  PhahiMiopsis 
schroderiaua  with  nineteen  to  twenty-one  flowers  received  a 
cultural  commendation. 

Sir  W.  Marriott.  Bart.,  Down  House,  Blandford,  sent 
Cattleya  arnuiinvillerensis  (Mendelli  +  Warscewiczi),  a 
pretty  hybrid  having  the  intermediate  character  of  the 
parents.  The  sepals  and  petals  pale  rose,  of  fine  form  and 
substance.  The  lip  crimson-purple  with  the  yellow  and 
white  disc  in  the  throat,  as  seen  in  C.  Warscewiczi. 
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Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  sent  a  small 
gi'oup,  consisting  of  some  good  examples  of  Ljclio-Cattleya 
elegans.  A  tine  form  of  Cattleya  Eldorado  splendens 
with  a  two-flowered  raceme  »>f  e\ci_pti"nall>  dark  tlowers. 
C.  e.  Wallisi,  with  four  of  its  wliitt-  ;ui-i  vellow  flowers,  were 
very  attractive.  Cycnoches  LhlninLliilun.  with  a  three- 
fluweretl  laceine  of  its  highly  fragrant,  swan-like  yellow 
flowt-rs.  is  iilwavs  an  object  of  interest. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Astnr,  Cleveden,  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Peristeria 
etata,  with  seven  racemes  of  flower.  Cultural  eommendation. 
Friit  Committee. 

Messrs.  (ieorge  Buuyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  staged  thirty 
baskets  and  dishes  of  fruit.  The  specimens  weie  very  tine, 
and  splendidly  ctiloured.  Apples  :  Cardinal,  medium  size, 
rosy  red;  Liu'ly  SiuUley.  Astrachan,  Williami?'  Favourite, 
Potts  Seedling.  (Jrniadier,  and  Gold  Medal.  Pears  :  Dr.  Jules 
Guyot,  Petite  Mai  guerite,  and  Mme.  Treyve  were  exceedingly 
good.  Silver  Kiii^ihlian  medal.  Aubergines  :  Violette  ronde, 
Violette  uaine  Hative,  and  Violette  longue  Hative  were 
sh'iwn  by  Dr.  Bonavia.  The  second  mentioned  begins  to 
flower  and  fruit  when  a  few  inches  high.  Cultuial  ciuimen- 
dation.  Small  Marrows  were  also  sent  by  Dr.  Btmavia, 
accompanied  by  a  note,  saying  that  to  have  them  at  their 
best  ilarrows  should  not  be  larger.  The  specimens  shown 
were  aliont  ij  inches  long.     Vote  of  thanks. 

The  Dnke  uf  Wellington  (gardener,  Mr.  MeHattie)  exliibited 
a  collection  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  .Melons,  and 
twenty-four  Imnches  of  Grapes.  E-pecially  tine  were 
Alnwi'ek  Seedling,  Madresfleld  Court,  Golden  Hjunlmrgh, 
Gros  Maroc.  and  Black  Hamburgh,  Pine-apple  Neetariiie, 
Early  York  Peach,  and  Melons  Ne  Plus  Tltru,  and  Best  of 
All  (Mclndoe).     A  gold  medal  was  deservedly  awarded. 

Messrs.  Spooner  amd  Sons,  Hounsluw,  Middlesex,  staged 
40dishes  of  fruit,  Apples  chiefly,  and  Plums.  Apples:  Beauty 
of  Bath,  tJloncester  Apple,  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Potts  Seedling 
were  amongst  tlie  best.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  S(uis,  Forest  Hill,  showed  a  group  of 
fuiit  trees  and  dishes  of  fruit.  The  former  were  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  bote  good  crops  of  fruit,  while  the  dislies 
contained  vaiieties  of  Apples  ;  Lord  Sutfield,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
and  ^\'orcester  Pearmain  were  very  good.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

From  I^ord  Wantage,  Lockinge  Paik,  Vantage,  a  very  tine 
collection  of  fruit  was  .sent.  Aladtestteld  Court  and  JIuscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes  were  exeelleut,  while  Peaches 
Barrington,  Crimson  Galande,  Apple  Lady  Sudeley,  Melon 
Pride  of  Stourbridge,  and  several  varieties  of  Plums  were  no 
less  fine.     Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhilnted  a  group  of 
Tomatoes  in  pots  (Chiswick  Peach).  The  fruits  are  medinm 
sized,  roundish,  jiale  jellow,  and  the  plant  appeais  to  be 
prolihe.     Cultural  cummendation. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawitnce  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain)  sent  Bean 
Dolichos  Lablab.     Vote  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  Veitch  sent  Apftle  Langley  Pippin  (award  of  merit, 
18!tS),  also  Nectarines  Precoce  de  Croucels  and  Early  Rivers 
gatltered  from  trees  in  the  open.  From  the  siime  firm  a 
hybrid  Bean  was  also  sent  (a  cross  between  Scarlet  Runner 
au<l  I>waTf  French). 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  showed  a  tree  of  Early  Rivers 
Nectarine  grown  in  the  oiii-n  ^imiiKl,  also  some  fruits  of  the 
same  vaiiety  grown  under  similar  conditions.  They  were  of 
a  beautiful  colour,  good  .size  and  flavour,  and  denn^nstrated 
what  can  \>e  attained  by  the  open  air  culture  of  these  fruits. 
Vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  \V.  Folhurst,  Hayward's  Heath,  showed  an  Australian 
Cucumber.  \'ote  of  thanks.  Miss  Adamson  (gardener, 
Mr.  Relf),  Peach  Malta  (cultural  commendation);  a  Russian 
Apjile,  Hative  de  Crimea,  ami  a  new  American  Ciab,  August, 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Watkins,  Hereford:  Apjile  Duke  of  York 
(Messrs.  Cross,  N\isbecli);  Tomatoes  (Mr.  Walker,  Cobham); 
Seedling  \pples  from  Mr.  C.  Griftin,  Addlestoue,  Surrey,  and 
ilr.  C.  Terry,  Papworth  Gardens  Cambridgeshire,  were  also 
exhibited. 


LILIUM    SPECIOSUM    ALBUM 
NOVUM. 

As  years  roll  on  the  terminal  portion  of  the  varietal 
name  becomes  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  as  it  is 
now  some  time  since  the  name  verum  was  applied 
to  tills  particular  form.  It  still,  however,  stands 
out  as  the  finest  of  the  white-flowered  varieties  of 
L.  speciosum,  but  even  now  it  is  not  in  general 
cultivation,  though  it  has  Ijeen  many  times  shown  in 
good  condition  by  our  Lily  specialists  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  huge  importations  of  L.  speciosum, 
which  reach  this  country  from  .Japan,  consist 
for  the  mast  part,  as  far  as  white-flowered  kinds 
are  concerned,  of  the  variety  Krfctzeri,  with  much 
pointed  bright  green  leaves,  and  the  segments  of  the 
flowers  considerably  retlexed.  The  petals,  too,  have 
a  greenish  .stripe  down  the  centre,  while  the  exterior 
of  the  flower  is  suffused  with  the  same  tint.  The 
anthers  are  chocolate-brown,  and  stand  out  con- 
spicuously against  the  rest  of  the  flower.  From 
this  form  the  variety  album  novum  differs  in  the 
flowers  being  larger  and  more  massive,  while  the 
segments  are  less  regularly  reflexed,  and  the  greenish 
tint  not  nearly  so  pronounced.  A  very  noticeable 
feature  is  furnished  by  the  anthers,  which  are  in 
album  novum  of  a  clear  bright  yellow,  so  ditt'erent 
from  tlie  chocolate  tint  of  Kra'tzeri.  In  album 
novum,  too,  the  leaves  are  thicker  in  texture,  and 


more  rounded  at  the  point,  while  as  regards  the 
time  of  flowering  it  is  generally  a  few  days  earlier 
than  Ki'ictzeri.  Amonj;  the  large  importations  of 
this  last  from  .Japan,  occasional  bulbs  of  album 
nos'um  frequently  occur,  and  if  the  difl'erence  is  not 
noticed  before,  the  bright  yellow  anthers  at  once 
serve  to  direct  attention  to  it.  The  inmiense 
number  of  different  forms  of  L.  speciosum  which 
are  sent  here  from  -Japan  exercise  a  consider- 
able influence  in  the  demand  for  Dutch  bulbs, 
which  at  one  time  were  the  only  ones  available. 
The  principal  while-flowered  form  that  we  get  from 
Holland  (known  as  album)  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
.Japanese  kinds.  In  this  the  flower  stem,  as  well  as 
the  unopened  buds,  and  even  the  exterior  of  the 
expanded  blossoms,  are  tinged  with  chocolate.  The 
interior  of  the  bloom  is  white,  suft'u.sed  with  a 
suspicion  of  pink  after  a  few  days,  that  is,  if  it  is 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Flowering  naturally  as  they  do 
in  August  and  September,  the  varieties  of  this  Lily 
are  valuable  for  the  <lecoration  of  the  greenhouse 
when  many  summer-blooming  plants  are  on  the 
wane,  and  with  the  practice  now  in  vogue  of 
retarding  bulbs,  their  flowering  season  Is  spread 
over  a  longer  period. 


RHODODENDRONS     IN 
FLOWER. 

Thk  delightful  series  of  Rhododendrons  known  by 
the  names  of  .Javanese,  tube-flowered,  or  perpetual 
blooming,  with  which  the  name  of  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Chelsea,  is  so  closely  identified,  differ  greatly 
from  the  Himalayan  species  and  the  hybrids  raised 
therefrom,  as  these  latter  flower  in  the  spring, 
after  which  they  perfect  their  growth  and  .set  the 
flower-buds  for  the  following  season's  display.  The 
Javanese  hybrids,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  grow 
and  flower  at  any  particidar  season  of  the  year,  but 
growth  takes  place  more  or  less  at  all  times.  As 
soon  as  a  young  shoot  has  reached  its  limit  a 
flower-bud  is  formed  at  the  apex,  and  when  de- 
veloped, irrespective  of  season,  the  blossoms  expand. 
As  might  be  supposed,  the  greatest  number  of 
young  shoots  are  pushed  out  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  hence  the  largest  ([uantity  of 
flowers  are  borne  in  autumn  and  winter.  They 
will  succeed  without  any  fire-heat  during  the 
summer,  and  plants  so  treated  are  now  flowering 
freely,  but  they  will  soon  be  all  the  better  for  an 
increase  of  temperature  ;  indeed,  though  usually 
referred  to  as  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  they 
need  throughout  the  dull  season  a  temperature 
above  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  say, 
of  o((°  to  (iO".  Since  the  first  h3'briil  of  this 
class — Princess  Royal— was  obtained  fifty  years 
or  so  ago.  a  great  number  of  varieties  have  been 
raised,  all  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  Among 
the  other  merits  of  this  class  of  Rhododendrons  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  little,  if  at  all,  atl'eeted  by 
London  fogs,  which  play  such  havoc  during  the 
winter  with  nearly  all  indoor  vegetation.  As  the 
species  from  whence  these  hybrids  have  sprung  are 
all  more  or  less  epiphytes,  it  follows  that  the  soil 
should  he  of  an  open  nature,  and  thorough  drainage 
must  be  given.  Good  fibrous  peat,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  silver  sand  and  broken  charcoal,  will  suit 
them  well.  They  are  greatly  benefited  by  frequent 
syringing  overhead,  especially  during  hot  weather. 

T. 


BEGONIA    DREGEI. 

I  HA\E  been  very  much  interested  in  watching  a 
batch  of  seedlings.  In  (piite  an  early  stage  the 
seedlings  varied  much  in  appearance,  some 
having  (juite  a  red  shading  to  the  stems  and  leaves, 
and  some  were  more  distinctly  marbled  with  grey, 
others  being  light  shade  green  both  in  stem  and  leaf, 
and  verj'  lightly  marked  with  grey.  However,  as 
the  plants  advanced  In  growth  the  difference  became 
less  and  less  decided,  and  with  flowering  they 
((uite  lose  the  silvery.grey  marking  and  the 
flowers  are  all  pure  white  ;  the  red  shading  in 
stem  and  leaf  is  still  to  be  seen,  though  not  so 
decided  as  in  smaller  plants.  This  species  having 
been  one  of  the  parents  in  several  distinct  hybrids 
it   was  thought  that   cross  fertilisation    had  been 


effected  by  natural  agencies,  especially  as  the  seed 
plants  were  grown  among  others.  However,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  difference  in  habit  and 
colour  in  foliage,  there  is  nothing  further  to  support 
the  Idea  of  cross  fertilisation.  When  grown  from 
seed  .  this  Begonia  makes  a  compact  and  prett}' 
plant,  and  will  maintain  a  profusion  of  its  pure 
white  flowers  well  on  through  the  winter  :  but, 
iinfortunately,  its  flowers  do  not  hold  on  like  those 
of  (iloire  de  Lorraine.  It  is,  however,  well  worthy 
of  more  extensive  culture.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  this  was  one  of  the  parents  of  (iloire  de 
Lorraine,  and  the  late  Colonel  Clarke  made  several 
successful  crosses.  Moonlight  being  a  hybrid 
between  this  and  Pearcel,  a  dwarf-growing  yellow 
variety,  with  remarkably  deep  green  marl)led 
velvet}'  leaves.  A.  Hkmsley. 


HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA 
GRANDIFLORA. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  in 
flower  now.  Even  when  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground,  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  treating 
this  Hs'drangea,  the  first  being  to  allow  all  the 
shoots  and  flower  clusters  to  develop  :  this  results 
in  a  bush  plentifully  sprinkled  with  medium-sized 
heads  of  cream-coloured  blossoms  that  become 
suffused  with  pink  after  they  have  been  open  a 
little  time.  The  next  method  is  to  prune  back 
hard  in  the  spring,  and  as  the  young  shoots  make 
their  appearance  remove  all  tint  five  or  six  of  the 
most  vigorous,  and  in  this  way  huge,  massive 
pyramidal-shaped  heads  are  produced.  The  size 
of  the  flower  clusters  is  greatlj'  increased  if  the 
jilants  are  occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure 
during  the  growing  season.  While  many  «iU 
prefer  the  plant  grown  in  a  more  natural  manner, 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  to 
w'honi  size  strongly  appeals,  and  to  such  the 
severely  pruned  form  will  be  regarded  as  a  great 
improvement.  At  all  events,  enquiries  are  often 
made  how  to  obtain  these  unusually  large  clusters, 
thus  showing  that  tliey  are  appreciated  by  many. 
The  typical  H.  paniculata  is  quite  an  uncommon 
plant,  which  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  varietj' 
grandiflora.  The  type  is  rather  more  vigorous  in 
growth,  while  the  leaves  are  of  a  deeper  green,  but 
the  principal  distinctive  feature  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  large  sterile  blooms,  which  constitute  the 
showiest  part  of  the  infloresence,  are  limited  to  a 
scattered  few,  and  consequently  they  do  not  form 
a  dense  mass  as  in  the  variety  grandiflora.         T. 


ADVICE    TO    OUR    RKADERS. 

It  is  f:ratifyins  to  find  tli,it  readers  rif  Thk  Gakden  take 
advantage  of  our  otfer  of  help  in  simple  matters  of  advice. 
At  tlie  same  time,  any  short  editorial  answer  is  not  intended 
to  be  taken  as  exhaustinj;  the  possible  helpful  answers.  No 
one  or  two  experiences  can  cover  the  whole  range  of  horti- 
cultural practice,  and  answers  from  others  bearing  on  the 
same  (juestion  will  always  he  welcomed  as  an  additional 
assistance  to  the  querist  and  to  those  whose  perplexities 
may  be  of  the  same  kind.  ■       The  Epitors. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names  of  plants.— .(4.  ./.  ./.—Dend robin m  Paxtoni, 
ageograpliical  form  of  D.  flnibriatum  oculatnni. W.H.  K. 

Ari.^tolorhia    elegans. H'.    G rant. —I,     Next    week  ;   2, 

Seiium  album  ;  3,  Physostegia  virginica  ;  4,  Veronica  spicata 
(very  good   form) ;  5,  Ertgeron  mucronatus,  also  known  as 

A'ittadenia  triloba;   6,  CampaiuUa  pusilla  (variety  of). 

II.  A'.— Erica  vagans  (the  Cornish  Heath). J.  *■!.— Com- 

melina  cadestis. Sliss  Biddulph.—B.ihisi^us  Trionum. 


FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Top-dpessing*  for  fpuit  trees  (Ahatkuk).— The 
best  top-dressing  for  fruit  trees  is  good  loam,  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  decayed  manure  aiul  liones  or  bone-meal.  Use 
loam  of  a  holding  nature  ;  or  you  may  top-dress  with  manure 
which  by  the  winter  will  have  got  pulverised.  Then  you 
may  (say,  in  February)  use  the  top-dressing  advised — in  any 
case,  such  aids  as  bone-meal,  burnt  soils,  or  p'-epared  focjds 
used  with  soils  are  all  good. 

Planting-  a  fruit  garden  {Aim'lk).  — We  should 
bavi-  JKtTi  better  able  to  aTis\vtryour  i|uery  as  to  the  planting 
of  a  fruit  garden  or  orchard  did  you  say  whether  you  wished 
to  have  the  fruit  for  market  sale  or  for  own  use.  Naturally 
the  market  grower  likes  to  liave  large  fruits,  or  varieties  of 
fruit  that  crop  freely  and  thus  give  good  market  returns, 
witho\it  very  much    considerati<»n    as    to    other  qualities. 
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Those  who  grow  fruit  for  their  own  consumption  not  only 
like  good  quality,  l>ut  such  varieties  as  will  give  a  long  suc- 
cession. But  the  primary  object  will  be  to  get  the  land  into 
good  condition.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  area  to  be 
planted  is  large  or  small,  the  ground  should  be,  if  wet, 
properly  drained  ;  and  if  it  has  a  clay  subsoil,  then  it  is  well 
to  plant  the  trees  in  rows  on  somewhat  rounded  or  elevated 
ridges.  If  the  ground  has  a  poi'ous  subsoil,  artificial  drainage 
will  not  be  rei|Uired.  It  will  pay  well  in  the  end  if  the 
ground  be  half-trenched,  that  is.  throwing  out  the  top  spit 
of  a  trench  2  feet  wirle  and  12  inches  deep,  then  well  breaking 
up  the  bottom  and  leaving  it  there.  That  helps  to  drain  as 
well  as  to  sweeten  the  soil,  as  the  air  then  penetrates.  If 
the  ground  be  of  mcpderate  excellence,  having  previously 
been  manured  occasionally  for  other  crops,  it  should  thus, 
well  broken,  do  admirably  for  fruit  trees.  It  is  so  much 
better  to  manure  from  the  surface  after  planting  tlian  to  add 
raw  manure  to  the  soil.  For  moderate  areas  plant  bush  or 
pyramid  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  keeping  each 
kind  of  fruit  separate,  as  pollen  from  one  variety  often  helps 
to  fertilise  the  Howers  of  another.  If  you  plant  at  12  feet 
apart  each  way,  setting  the  trees  anglewise,  they  will  have 
ample  room  for  many  years.  Do  not  plant  deep— ratlier  sow 
on  slight  mounds,  as  the  roots  will  certainly  go  down.  Early 
in  November  is  a  good  time. 

Blackbeppies  (Rob).— If  by  Blackberries  you  assume, 
as  you  seem  to  ihi,  that  the  term  includes  the  varicuis  forms 
known  as  hybrids  or  allied  species,  which  just  now  attract 
so  much  attention,  we  have  one  or  two  large-fruited  British 
Blackberries  in  commerce,  one  of  which  is  named  Mitchell's 
Seedling,  and  has  received  an  award  of  merit.  The  Parsley- 
leaved  Blackberry  (Rubus  laciniatus)  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
all  ordinary  forms,  as  where  well  established  it  fruits  abun- 
dantly. The  berries  are  large  and  lipen  early.  Of  true 
American  varieties  the  best  are  \\'iisoii.  junior  and  Kittatinny. 
The  hybrid  variety  known  as  the  Lu;;;in  P.erry  is  really  a  fine 
but  very  distinct  Blackberry ;  and  the  new  one  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  The  Mahdi,  has  Blackberry-like  fruits,  but 
they  are  dark  red  in  colour.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
beautiful  Rubus  jilni-nicolasius,  which  has  Blackberry  habit, 
but  the  berrius  are  small  and  red.  All  these  varieties  need 
a  deep-holding,  well-manured  soil,  ample  room,  and  when 
strong  to  have  the  new  growths  tied  up  to  poles  each  year  or 
he  trained  to  wire  trellises. 

Bush  fpuits  (S.  B.).  —  If  you  can  obtain  true  La 
Versaillaise  and  Raby  Castle  (reds).  White  Transparent  and 
White  Versailles,  Baldwin  and  Carter's  Champirm  (blacks), 
you  will  have  the  very  best  selection  of  Currants  possible. 
You  should  plant  but  one  white  to  six  of  the  others,  as 
reds  and  blacks  are  by  far  the  most  useful.  Then  of  Goose- 
berries get  Keepsake,  Lancashire  Lad,  Crown  Bob,  Whinham's 
Industry,  Whitesmith,  and  Trumpeter,  to  give  ycju  large 
early  fruits  for  tarts  when  green,  and  some  for  ordinary  use 
when  ripe.  But  for  dessert  and  flavour  get  Langley  Gage 
ami  Yellow  Champagne  (yellows),  Green  Hairy  and  Green 
Gascoigne,  Warrington  and  Champagne  (reds),  and  Bright 
Venus  and  Whitesmith  (whites).  All  really  high-flavoured 
Gooseberries  run  small  rather  than  large.  Tliey,  however, 
make  delicious  dessert  fruits. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Larte  Peas  (D.  A.) — It  is  too  late  now  to  sow  any 
varieties  of  Peas  for  late  picking  ;  the  last  week  in  July  is, 
as  a  rule,  quite  late  enough  for  that  work.  Even  then  it  is 
best  to  make  sowings  of  some  varieties  that  grow  qinckly, 
such  as  Chelsea  Gem,  May  Queen,  English  Winder,  or  Senator. 
But  the  best  late  Pea  generally  is  witlnmt  d^ubt  Autocrat, 
4  feet  in  height,  as  it  keeps  green  so  well,  and  the  beds  seem 
longin  getting  old.  It  is  a  sort  of  4  feet  Ne  Plus  intra.  Still, 
that  to  be  late  should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  June  or  eai'ly  in 
July,  and  always  in  very  deeply-trenched,  well-manured  soil, 
or  in  specially  pi-epared  trenches,  tfi  enable  the  Peas  to  with- 
stand heat  and  drought.  When  Peas  are  dry  at  the  roots 
they  soon  suff"er  from  mildew.  Of  other  good  late  Peas  there 
are  the  Gladstone,  Sharpes  Queen,  Late  Queen,  Walker's 
Perpetual,  and  Michaelmas.  Besides  having  deep,  well- 
manured  soil,  late  Peas  should  be  assisted  with  frequent 
liberal  waterings  and  mulchings  on  each  side  of  the  rows 
with  long  manure. 

Sppouted  Potatoes  (TAYLOR).--The  compIaint|you 
make  that  many  of  your  new  Potato  tubers  are  sprouting,  or 
as  some  term  it  "spearing,"  is  very  common.  It  results 
from  the  tubers  and  tops  partially  resting  during  a  hot  dry 
time,  then  comes  surface  moisture,  which,  not  reaching  to 
the  proper  roots,  suftices  to  excite  the  tops  a  little,  and  that 
reacts  on  the  tubers,  and,  instead  of  causing  them  to  swell, 
rather  promotes  new  growth  from  the  eyes.  Did  we  have  a 
thorough  saturation  of  the  soil  at  the  first  it  is  probable 
that  this  tuber  growth  would  not  occur.  In  any  case,  it  is 
this  season  very  general,  and  uumy  like  yourself  have  been 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  Wherever  this  gi'owth  is  found 
the  tubers  are  far  from  being  ripe,  hence  it  seems  of  little 
use  to  lift  them  yet,  and  generally  it  is  thought  best  to  leave 
the  growth  where  the  tops  are  still  green  and  vigorous  until 
the  wfiole  is  matured. 

Speared  Potatoes  (C.  A.  J.).— The  problem  pre- 
sented to  you  by  yunr  late  Potatoes  is  one  facing  all  growers, 
who  see  under  the  influence  of  tlie  rains  their  crops  growing 
away  most  vigorously,  the  tops  green  and  even  blooming  a 
second  time,  and  the  previously  formed  tubers  making 
second  growth,  they  being  yet  (luite  unripe.  No  wonder  if, 
under  such  conditions,  there  is  much  trouble  in  determining 
what  is  best  to  do.  There  is  the  course  open  of  cutting  off 
all  the  tops  close  to  the  ground,  removing  them,  and  leaving 
the  tubers  for  a  month  to  set  their  skins,  lint  that  would 
not  improve  their  tjuality,  whilst  it  woidd  check  further 
growth.  There  is  tlie  alternative  of  lifting  the  tubers  at 
once,  rubbing  oft'  the  shoots  froni  them,  and  storing  them 
whilst  yet  unripe  ;  or  there  is  the  other,  of  letting  them 
remain  as  they  are  till  October;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
most  pei.MiTis  will  take  the  latter  course.  Still,  all  breadths 
are  iml  thus  ^;ruwing  out  or  spearing. 

Vegetables  fop  Exhibition  (Novice).  —  What 
lioulct  be  comprised  in  collections  of  twelve  or  nine  vege- 


tables, in  exhibition  collections,  naturally  depends  very 
much  on  the  time  of  year  the  exhibition  may  take  place. 
But  the  show  season  rarely  begins  before  June  and  ends 
with  November.  Taking  August  as  a  good  mid-season 
period,  we  find  in  all  the  great  vegetable  competitions  that 
the  best  collections  include,  for  twelve  kinds^Cauliflowers, 
Onions,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Runner  Beans,  Peas, 
Celery,  Leeks,  Tiu-nips,  Cucumbers,  and  Beet.  The  best  nine 
would  be  in  the  order  placed.  There  still  remain  Marrows, 
Cabbages,  and  Globe  Artichokes,  but  these  are  regarded  as 
weak.  In  November,  when  six  kinds  are  usually  required, 
the  best  are  Cauliflowers,  Onioiis,  Carrots.  Tomatoes,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  Potatoes  or  Celei-y,  all  depending  on  excellence 
of  samyjle.  If  Tomatoes  are  weak.  Celery  is  far  better.  Very 
much  depends  on  the  style  of  setting  up  and  presenting  the 
products  in  a  very  clean,  bright,  fresh  condition,  and  even 
in  size. 


FLOW^ER    GARDEN 

Nymphaeas  (R.  T.  S.)— Twelve  of  the  l)est  varieties 
are  Nymph;ea  Marliacea  albida,  N.  M.  carnea,  N.  M.  chroma- 
tella,  N.  M.  ignea,  N.  M.  rosea,  andreana,  ellisiana,  gloriosa, 
odorata  sulphurca  urandiflora,  sanguinea,  caroliniana  per- 
fecta.  and  tuber. isa  l!irbai.lsnni.  Nymphaeas  may  be  planted 
any  time  fmni  now  till  the  md  of  September. 

Apistolochia  eleg-ans  (W.  H.  K.).— The  name  of  the 
flower  enclosed  is  Aristoloehia  elegans,  a  stove  climber.  It 
may  either  be  grown  in  pots  m-  planted  out,  using  a  compost 
of  peat  and  loam;  be  sure  to  provide  plenty  of  drainage. 
Tiain  the  shoots  neai-  to  the  glass,  in  the  direction  of  the 
apex  of  the  roof,  and  do  not  shade  too  heavily,  or  flowers  will 
not  be  freely  produced.  The  plant  requires  but  very  Mttle 
water  during  the  winter,  and  must  then  l>e  kept  in  a  warm 
house.  When  growth  commences  in  spring  more  water  is 
needed,  and  throughout  the  summer  an  abundant  supply  will 
be  re'iuired,  especially  if  the  plant  is  growing  in  a  pot. 
A.  elegans  is  only  of  slender  growth,  so  that  the  shoots  can 
be  trained  rather  closely  together.  Syringe  the  plant  daily 
with  warm  water,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  disfigured  by  the  attacks 
of  red  spider. 

Setting  up  Sweet  Peas  (Fausta).— So  far  as  we 
have  seen  at  shows  where  Sweet  Peas  form  important  sub- 
jects for  exhibition  in  collections,  no  better  method  seems  to 
have  been  found  of  displaying  them  than  in  moderately  sized 
glass  vases  which  have  fairly  broad  bases  holding  plenty  of 
water,  and  broad  mouths  or  tops.  Those  that  are  quite 
straight  or  tubular  should  be  avoided,  as  they  do  not  allow 
the  flowers  to  lie  open  or  lightlv  when  set  up.  The  dressing 
should  be  of  tops  or  shoots  of  the  Pea  growth,  but  not  too 
many,  with  Gypsophila  paniculata  dropped  in  sufliciently  to 
partially  hide  the  Pea  stems.  The  vases  should  be  of  heights 
varying  from  8  inches  in  the  front  row  to  12  inches  behind. 
When  all  are  of  the  same  height  the  efi'ect  is  very  objection- 
aide  and  offensive.  The  flowers  should  in  no  case  be 
crowded.  Good  colour,  fine  blooms,  and  freshness  are 
essential  features.  Clearly  defined  colours  also  are  far  more 
eftective  than  confused  ones.  There  are  very  many  varieties 
which  ought  now  to  be  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap  ;  they  are 
so  poor  and  ineffective. 

Autumn-sown  annuals  (Amateur).— Y^ou  may 
sow  now,  in  pots,  seed  of  any  of  the  dwarfer  summer  stocks- 
Mignonette,  Cacalia,  Schizanthus,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Erysi- 
nuun,  double  Larkspur,  Chrysanthemum,  tricolor  com- 
pactum,  Indian  Pinks,  Virginian  Stocks,  and  Nemophila— 
amongst  annuals  for  spring  flowering.  They  are  best  in 
5-inch  pots  that  have  in  them  moderate  drainage.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  thinly,  and  then  when  the  plants  are  fairly 
strong  they  can  be  thinned  down  to  about  three  in  each  pot. 
The  best  place  for  the  pots  is  in  a  frame  where  they  get 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  or  on  the  top  shelf  of  a  cool  green- 
house. It  is  imwise  to  force  early  growth.  The  plants  will 
be  all  the  stronger  if  kept  cool,  with  plenty  of  light  and  not 
too  much  water.  A  few  of  the  stronger  growers  will  be  best 
shifted  into  larger  pots  in  March.  A  few  dozens  of  such 
plants  make  a  greenhouse  very  gay  in  the  spring. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Fortune's  Yellow  Rose  (E.  M.  D.).— Suitable 
shrubs  for  partly  protecting  tliis  Rose  against  a  wall  are 
Lonieera  Iramiintissima  and  . Japan  Privet.  The  Rose  should 
be  eneoiiraued  to  tanible  Mirongli  its  protecting  neighbours. 

Classifying-  various  Roses  (M.  C.  H.).— We  think 
Carmine  Pillar  slimiM  lie  niuupedwith  the  Hyl)rid  Chinese, 
Macranthauith  il.isagalliea,  and  Fissardi  with  lo.samoschata. 
Rubrifolia  is,  correctly  speaking.  Ri»sa  ferruginea,  and  is  a 
distinct  species,  and  the  same  nuiy  be  said  of  Rosa  sinica,  or 
as  it  is  more  correctly  styled,  R.  la?vigata.  There  is  evidently 
a  close  relationship  between  the  latter  and  R.  Banksia.  Rosa 
wichuriana  is  also  a  distinct  species,  altliough  probably 
related  to  Rosa  multiflora.  Flore  is  an  hybrid  climber, 
possibly  related  to  R.  sempervirens.  Mutabilis  is  a  variety 
of  Rosa  centifolia.  Correctly,  it  is  Mutabilis  albissima. 
Olivet,  a  fleurs  pleines,  and  h  fleurs  roses,  are  evidently  parts 
of  a  name  or  abbreviations. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Clapet  Vine  (E.  M.  D.).— Eighteen  inches  deep  would 
be  enough.  This  is  not  a  species,  and  therefore  has  no 
.'jpecitic  botanical  name,  though  it  often  appears  in  nursery 
catalogues  as  Vitis  purpurea.  It  could  only  lie  botanically 
described  as  a  purple-leaved  spiut  or  cultivated  variety  of 
V.  vinifera. 

Shpubs  fop  walls  (E.  M.  D.).— Choisya  gi-ows  fast, 
and  we  think  it  may  do  with  you  if  protected  in  winter. 
Robinia  hisi.iibi  is  beautiful  cm  a  wall,  and  Spira^aliudleyana, 
also  GueMer  Hose  combined  with  Clematis  moutana,  and 
Clematis  h'lauiuinla  for  autumn  blooming.  These  are  all 
hardy  and  last -growing.  There  is  a  whole  range  of  beautiful 
and  hardy  tilings  in  the  varieties  of  Pyrua  japonica.  Pyrus 
Maulei.  tliouub  smaller  in  bloom,  bears  it  abundantly,  and 
is  followed  by  highly  ornamental  fruit  of  a  bright  orange 
colour  in  October  if  kept  cut  in  rather  close  to  the  wall. 


GARDEN  DESTROYERS. 
Diseased  Leaves  (Mks.  Feroi.^on  Dun).  —  The 
leaves  that  you  sent  asking  for  an  examination  were  attacked 
by  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  UKith.  one  of  the  Tinea*,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  give  the  name  <>(  the  species  or  geruis.  The 
caterpillars  were  mining  between  the  skins  of  the  leaves ;  they 
had  nearly  all  left  the  leaves,  and  I  could  only  find  one,  which 
was  nuich  crushed.  The  caterpillars  are  probably  now  making 
their  chi-ysalides  in  the  soil  beneath  the  tree.  The  specimen 
I  f'umd  was  about  a  <iuarter  of  an  inch  long,  white,  with  a 
dark  head.  The  only  way  of  dealing  with  these  insects  is  to 
pinch  the  part  of  the  leaf  where  they  are  and  so  kill  them. 
This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  the  leaves  are 
infested.— G.  S.  S. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hot-watep  pipes  vapnish  (J.  R.).— We  are  prol** 
ably  correct  in  assuming  that  the  hot-water  pipes  in  your 
vinery  have  been  coated  with  black  varnish,  and  that  when 
heated  this  coating  emits  obnoxious  odours.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  when  i)ipes  are  coated  with  such  a  compound 
great  harm  will  inevitably  result.  Your  best  course  is  to 
dissolve  two  pounds  of  washing  soda  in  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  so  that  it  is  very  strong,  then  with  a  half-pound  paint 
brush  wash  the  pipes  with  the  S(jlution.  Do  this  two  or  three 
times  on  alternate  days,  and  it  should  cause  the  varnish  to 
peel  ofl'.  When  that  is  done  then  make  up  a  compound  of 
lamp  black  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  coat  the  pipes  with 
that.  It  is  found  to  be  the  most  inoffensive  and  efficient  of 
jii]te  coating.  To  attempt  bui'uing  off  the  varnish  with  a 
jiainters  bluw-lamp  would  probably  lie  productive  of  harm  to 
the  vnies,  l>ut  the  soda  wash  is  quite  harmless. 

Bpitish  bulbs  (Folkkstone).— We  do  not  know  of 
any  home  grower  who  produces  for  the  market  bulbs  of 
Hyacinths,  early  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Ac.  These 
early  bulbs  are  almost  entirely,  if  not  exclusively,  obtained 
from  Holland,  wheie  alone  their  culture  for  market  seems  to 
lie  cTitirely  successful.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  fine  tiulbs  can 
be  urown  on  the  deep,  rich,  retentive  soils  of  Lincolnshire, 
but  without  doubt  bulb  culture,  to  meet  the  immense 
ileniand  matte  for  bulbs,  none,  wherever  conducted,  must  be 
first-class.  But  Narcissi  and  late  Tulips  can  be  grown,  and 
are  grown,  in  enormous  quantities  in  this  country.  We 
hardly  like  to  specify  any  one  in  particular  as  example,  but 
at  least  may  point  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  Long 
Ditton,  Surrey,  for  both  kinds  of  bulbs,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
of  Ham,  Richmond,  for  Narcissi.  Both  grow  the  bulbs 
named  on  a  great  scale  with  the  greatest  success,  their  bulb 
grounds  in  the  spring  presenting  most  attractive  sights. 
Apart  from  the  difticulty  which  seems  to  present  itself  in 
producing  here  such  fine  bulbs  of  the  kinds  you  name  other 
than  Narcissi  and  late  Tulips,  as  are  imported  from  Holland, 
there  does  seem  to  be  some  great  appreciation  for  Dutch- 
grown  bulbs.  No  doubt  we  should  all  be  pleased  at  bcjme 
could  a  great  industry  in  bulb  culture  here  be  established. 
Messrs.  Bath,  Limited,  of  Wisbech,  extensively  grow  tndbs. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

September    ^, — Hemel  Hempstead  Onion  show. 

,,  7  and  8.— National  Dahlia  show  at  the  Crystal 

Palace. 
,,  12  and  13. — Derbyshire  Agricultural  and  Horti* 

cultural  Society's  show  (Derby). 
13.— Boston  and  District  Dahlia  and  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  show. 


Book  Received. 
"  Vox  Humana."  Illustrated  verses  by  Reginald  Hallward. 
Hallward,  Woodlands  Press,  Shore,  Gravesend. 


Catalogues  and  Pamphlets,  &c.,  Received. 

Syllabus  of  Work.  Midsummer,  l900.~T/ie  Horticultural 
(\,Ur<li\  Siniii/<'!/,  Kent, 

Bulbs  and  Plants. — Michael  Rains  and  Co.,  SU,  Manselt 
Street,  Aldj/ate,  London. 

Garden  Specialities.— ^//c/mci  Rains  and  Co. 

Rose  List.~rf>)llips  and  Tniihn\  BrackneH,  Berks. 

Carnations  and  Auriculas  (for  autumn,  1900,  and  spring, 
l^Ol).—P// mips  and  Tai/lor,  Bracknell,  Berks. 

Bulbs,  Tubers,  Ac—John  T.  Gilbert,  F.RM.S.,  Duke, 
Bourne,  Lincolnshire. 

Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shrubs.  — n'/».  Fell 
and  Co.,  Hcrhani. 

Bulbs,  Carnations,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.~Ji.  H.  Bath, 
Limited,  Wisbech. 

(-hoice  Flowering  Bulbs,  Strawberries,  and  Select  Roses.- 
Dicksona,  Chester. 

Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots.— Mesurs.  Fisher,  Son, and  Sibraif, 
Limited,  Royal  Nvrseries,  Handsivortk,  Sheffi.eld. 

Journals  Received. 

The  America n  Florist. 

American  fiiirdening. 

The  i.Tiieni.scit  <Troivers'  Gazette. 

Midler's  Dnifsrhc  Gdrtner-Zeitunf).    (Erfurt.) 

Die  Garffiiire/t.    (Berlin.) 

Der  Uamlr/siiintner.     (Leipsig.) 

he  Jardin.    (Paris.) 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Horticultural  Societif  of  Portugal. 
(Lisbon). 

Chroni'/iir  Orehidrcne  (Sni>plenu'.nt  an  dictionnairc  iconO' 
ijraphi'jue  des  (trrhitl--es):     (I'.russels.) 

Theolfiees  of  the  latterliave  been  transferred  to  .iS,  .-Vveuue 
Walkiers,  Auderghem-lez-Bruxelles. 


The  Editors  welcome  photographs,  articles,  and  notes,  btU 
they  u'ill  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  All  reason- 
able care,  however,  zvill  be  taken,  and  xvhere  stamps  an 
enclosed,  they  will  endeavour  to  return  nmi-accepted  con' 
tribxitions. 
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THE     PICTORIAL     USE    OF 
BULBOUS     PLANTS. 

IT  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years, 
since  the  love  for  good  hardy  garden 
flowers  has  been  reawakened,  that  we 
have  learnt  how  beautiful  many  of  these 
are,  and  especially  those  that  have 
bulbous  roots,  when  planted  out  in  grassy 
and  other  half-wild  places.  The  nature  lessons 
that  lay  before  us  in  meadow  and  woodland 
were  long  unheeded,  and  yet  there  they  were 
patiently  waiting  for  just  appreciation.  The 
Fritillaries  and  Daffodils  of  our  strong-soiled 
meadows,  the  blue  Hyacinths  and  purple  Orchis 
of  our  woodlands,  the  Snowflakes  of  the  river 
banks  ;  these  and  others  in  our  own  land  ;  and 
to  travellers  the  Poet's  Narcissus  of  the  alpine 
meadow,  the  sheets  of  other  1  )atfodils  in 
Pyrennean  mountain  valleys,  the  Crocuses  and 
Cyclamens  of  Southern  Italy,  and  many  another 
foreign  bulb  familiar  only  in  our  gardens,  were 
all  waiting  to  teach  us  a  les.son.  All  these  good 
plants,  though  known  to  us  for  garden  use,  had 
never  been  utilised  tothe  full  of  their  ornamental 
capacity  until  we  were  taught  to  have  them  in 
bold  jilantings  outside  the  garden  proi)er,  in 
wider  siiaces,  rt'here  they  not  only  could  show  a 
much  larger  measure  of  beauty,  but  were  safe 
from  the  continual  disturbance  that  bulbs  must 
suffer  when  grown  in  close  association  with 
other  plants. 

It  is  only  now,  since  we  have  learnt  to  lilant 
our  bulbs  boldly  in  such  ways,  that  we  can  see 
the  full  beauty  of  their  effect  in  the  mass,  and 
can  enjoy  the  pictorial  aspects  of  the  flower- 
enriched  landscape. 

Of  all  bulbous  jilants  the  Dattbdils  must  rank 
the  highest  in  their  willingness  to  enliven  wood 
and  meadow  land.  Not  only  do  they  show  at 
their  best  when  so  grown,  but  such  treatment 
also  suits  them  admirably,- for  many  kinds  that 
are  tender  or  unsatisfactory  in  gardens  will 
grow  willingly  in  the  sheltering  grass  of  field  or 
copse,  and  make  that  slow  and  steady  inci'ease 
that  seems  to  tend  to  more  healthful  rejiro- 
duction  than  the  unnatural  stimulation  of 
manured  garden  ground. 

It  seems  strange  that  it  should  have  been 
left  to  one  gardener  of  genius  to  have  drawn 
attention  to  this  way  of  enjoying  jilant  lieauty, 
and  to  have  encouraged,  and  even  created,  a 
taste  for  this  kind  of  gardening  ;  for  all  who 
kive  flowers  will  remember  many  an  occasion 
when  in  wild  ground,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  the  sight  of  flowering  plants   whether 


bulbous  or  not,  occurring  in  masses  of  Nature's 
own  ]jlanting  gave  an  impression  of  keen 
pleasure,  and  would  naturally,  one  would 
think,  have  suggested  a  like  use  in  tamer 
ground  by  the  means  of  intentional  planting. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  great  range  of  choice, 
of  the  many  kinds  of  Daffodils,  of  Snowdrops, 
of  Sijuills  and  their  allies,  of  Iris  and  Dog's- 
tooth  Violet,  of  the  early  winter  Aconite  and  the 
autumn  Cyclamen,  Crocus,  and  Colchium  :  of 
the  strong  and  stately  Crown  Imperial  and 
Tulips  of  spring,  and  the  dainty  Acis  of  latest 
autumn  ;  of  Lilies,  many  of  them  doing  best  in 
the  wild  ;  when  one  thinks  of  all  these,  and 
many  others,  one  becomes  aware  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  material,  but  that  it  is  only  apath.\ 
in  its  utilisation  that  leaves  many  a  rough  space 
in  the  garden  outskirts  bare  and  featureless 
when  they  might  be  gladdening  us  with  smiling 
pictures  of  floral  beauty. 


LESSONS    OF    THE    SEASON. 

So  great  is  the  rnibariax  dn  clwi.i-  nowadays 
presented  to  us  of  the  hardy  plant  cult,  that'it 
would  seem  a  duty  on  the  part  of  every  observer 
to  place  on  record  what  seemeth  unto  him 
specially  worthy  of  notice  among  jierennials  as 
grown  or  exhibited  under  his  individual  eye. 
To  this  end  I  desire  to  set  forth  sundry  |)lants 
that  commend  themselves  to  me  for  the 
coming  October  )ilanting,  in  the  hope  that  what 
is  at  least  a  good  intention  may  receive  resjwnse 
of  like  kind  from  better  informed  quarters. 
Novelty  claims  precedence  ;  therefore  let  me 
first  ]iut  forward  as  to  all  appearances  most 
de.sirable  the  single  (lerpetual  flowering  Kose 
Belle-fleur,  as  shown  this  summer  by  the  raiser. 
It  is  a  bright,  rosy  scarlet,  semi-double,  large- 
blossomed,  and  of  good  substance,  and  should 
take,  if  really  ])erpetual,  a  long  stride  ahead  in 
]iopular  favour,  since  the  evanescence  of  its 
predecessors  of  similar  haliit  has  ever  been  their 
great  rei)roach.  .\t  our  last  P)ath  show  two 
Hoses,  both  old  friends,  seemed  to  ri.se  .superior 
to  the  advanced  season  in  a  greater  degree  than 
their  congeners.  Many  exhibits  were  evidently 
blooms  of  aftermath,  reminiscent  of  what  we 
get  to  our  disappointment  in  our  own  gardens 
after  buying  Koses  we  have  only  seen  as  show 
examples.  Su/anne  Marie  Rodocanachi  and 
Maman  Cochet  were  both  as  fresh,  as  large,  and 
as  vigorously  yimthful  of  asjicct  as  they  appeared 
on  the  green  board  in  .June. 

Pink  flowers,  really  pink,  with  no  .su.spicion  of 
blue,  are  always  valuable  and  worth  note  ; 
therefore  I  record  as  one  of  the  best  1  have  .seen 
Lavatera  rosea  splendens,  a  delicious  colour. 
Good,  too,  in  this  respect,  is  the  herbaceous 
Phlox  Pantheon,  a  pure  clear  pink  with  a  small 
white  eye.  A  really  good  blue-violet  Phlox  is 
always  useful  when  well  away  from  the  magenta 
taint  that  hurts  so  many,  both  of  blue  and  rose. 


but  Iris,  with  no  white  eye,  fulfils  all  desired 
conditions,  and  is  a  soft,  sweet,  pleasing  colour. 
Eugene  Danzanvilliers,  jiale  lilac  with  a  white 
eye,  is  also  good  and  pure,  but  needs  massing 
to  be  at  its  best.  Some  Pentstemons  that  I 
would  advance  for  consideration  are  also  good, 
both  in  colour  and  size.  Ninon  de  I'Enclos, 
ivory  with  a  pink  lip  :  ]\Irs.  .1.  Hardmcke,  lilac, 
with  white  throat :  Le  Pro])hete,  very  fine  and 
large,  pink  outside  and  white  within  with 
pink  lip  ;  and,  lastly,  the  gorgeous  Phryne, 
large  and  glowing  light  .scarlet,  deserve  a 
place  in  all  gardens  where  the  Pentstemon  is 
welcome. 

The  perennial  Sunflowers  are  so  universal 
now  that  deteriorate  forms  are  too  common. 
Only  folk  of  large  garden  possession  can  have 
them  at  all,  and  as  the  cream  of  the  family  I 
would  suggest  four  :  H.  Miss  !MelHsh,  tall  and 
single,  only  too  free  in  growth  ;  H.  multiflora 
fl.-pl.  iiuilled  centre  and  radiating  outer  petals, 
tall,  graceful,  and  neat  in  growth  ;  Helianthus 
doronicoides,  single,  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing 
in  its  sidphur  tint,  tlicy  being  orange  in  glow  : 
and  H.  Hookeri,  with  thin  pctal.s,  single,  and 
\ery  clear  and  bright  in  colour. 

Of  the  less  common  yellow  flower.s,  say  from 
August  onward,  who  shall  name  the  liest  (  I, 
for  one,  will  try,  and  my  choice  is  Rudbeckia 
hevigata.  It  is  a  vei\v  large  flower,  of  a  delightful 
tone  of  yellow,  and  with  a  big  green  cone  centre, 
high  and  aggres.sive  as  the  steejile  crown  of  the 
ultra-Puritan  hat.  There  is  something  inde- 
scrilialily  attractive  in  the  colouring  of  this 
flower,  which  is  absent  from  the  much  smaller 
yet  bolder  blooms  of  "  Black-eyed  Susan  ''  at 
its  side.  A  companion  lieauty  seen  in  the 
same  exhibit  was  Potentilla  ho))woodiana,  a 
true  gem  of  its  not  specially  interesting  family. 
It  is  salmon-pink  with  a  shade  of  a])ricot,  and 
has  a  clear  and  crimson  centre  most  striking  in 
its  contrast.  M.  L.  W. 
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K.  H.  .T.  .TONKS,  of  Ryecroft  Nursery. 
Lewishani,  sends  flowers  of  tliis  good 
novelty  witli  the  following  letter  : 
'•  Tliis  i.s  a  veiy  distimt  and  striking 
noveltj'.  The  flowers  are  of  a  soft 
rosy  cerise,  and  slightly  blotclied 
with  crimson,  with  a  dark  shading  round  the 
margin  of  the  petals,  deeply  timhriated,  reminding 
one  of  those  of  an  Indian  Pink.  It  originated  as 
a  sport  from  the  well-known  and  popular  variety, 
Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  and  lias  the  vigorous 
habit  of  that  variety.  It  has  proved  ipiite  constant, 
neither  the  original  plant  nor  young  ones  having 
shown  any  signs  of  reversion,  every  Hower  having 
the  curiously  fimbriated  petals.  Mr.  Jones  con- 
siders it  one  of  the  most  distinct  novelties  he  has 
ever  found." 

(Tliis  is  evidently  a  variety  of  uonsiderable 
importance,  the  tiowers  so  distinct  and  rich  in 
colour.— Eds,] 
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CaTALPA     lilUNONIOIDES. 

We  have  received  a  flowering  slioot  of  this 
fine  tree  from  Mr.  C.  Cracroft,  Hackthorn  Hall, 
Lincoln,  accompanied  by  an  interesting  note.  Mr. 
Cracroft  saj'S  :  "  The  flower  enclosed  may  interest 
you,  thougii  I  fear  it  will  travel  badly.  It  is  from 
an  old  Catalpa  tree  growing  by  a  pond  side.  We 
have  a  large  tree  overhanging  the  water  on  tlie 
south  side  of  tlie  Hall  that  is  now  one  mass  of 
bloom,  and  as  its  flowering  is  a  rare  occurrence 
with  us,  I  venture  to  send  you  a  specimen.  You 
will  see  from  our  locality  that  the  tree  is  very 
hardj' ;  it  is  also  of  a  great  age.  A  photograph  is 
being  taken  of  it,  and,  if  successful,  1  shall  forward 
a  copy." 

[It  is  interesting  to  hear  of  an  age<l  tree  of  the 
Catalpa  flowering  so  freely  in  the  Midlands  ;  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England  it  itlossoms  more 
regularl}'.  The  specimen  sent  arrived  in  excellent 
condition,  and  we  should  much  like  to  see  a  photo- 
graph of  tliis  remarkable  tree.  — Ens.  ] 

Gentian  A  Pneumonanthe. 
We  receive  from  Lady  Audrey  BuUer  flowers  of 
the  beautiful  Marsh  (ietitian  whicli  she  found 
growing  in  heatliy  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aldershot.  We  do  not  know  if  this  rather  rare 
plant  has  been  recorded  in  that  district,  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  of  this  lovely  flower,  with  its  fine 
.  blue  colour  and  five  outer  green  stripes,  growing  in 
the  home  counties. 

A    Bl.ACK    B.4KLEV. 

From  the  Rev.  F.  1).  Horner  we  receive  a 
lieautiful  head  of  a  black  Barley.  The  outside 
of  tlie  husk  is  of  a  steely  blue-black  colour,  with 
a  blue-grey  bloom.  The  awns  are  unusuall3'  stitt 
and  strong,  their  colour,  te.xture,  and  sliglit  polish 
reminding  one  of  gut  fishing-line  that  has  been 
faintly  darkened  by  some  inky  dye.  From  the 
.same  garden  comes 

TrOP-^SOLU-M    TUBBROSnM, 

remarkable  among  its  kind  for  its  long  scarlet  spur 
and  calyx,  the  latter  as  long  as  the  deep  orange 
petals  which  seem  to  be  confined  witliin  it.  Mr. 
Horner  also  sends  blooms  of  two  beautiful  Orchids. 
One  of  Cattleya  labiata  Warneri  measures  7  inches 
by  7  inches.  It  is  of  a  pale  red  -  lilac  colour 
throughout,  except  that  the  richly  fringed  lip  has 
a  white  and  yellow  throat  and  a  strong  red-purple 
clouded  blotcli.  The  other  bloom  of  C.  1.  Rex, 
though  smaller  and  less  showy,  is  almost  more 
beautiful,  having  petals  and  sepals  of  cream-white, 
with  a  lip  brilliantly  painted  with  orange  and 
crimson,  and  lieavily  folded  and  fringed  at  the 
edge. 

Carnation  Corncrake. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin  sends  from  Uawlish,  South 
Devon,  shoots  and  flowers  of  a  curious  new  Car- 
nation, Corncrake.  It  was  raised  from  seed,  in 
1898,  by  Mr.  Weguelin  ;  its  peculiarity  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  terminal  shoots,  before  forming  buds, 
develop  what  resembles  a  Ihin  blade  of  corn,  and 
in  time  form  single  buds  at  the  end  of  each  shoot. 
The  blooms  are  a  self-coloured  shade  of  lavendei', 
of  excellent  shape  and  quality,  and  do  not  split 
their  calyces.  We  have  never  seen  Carnations 
develop  this  peculiarity  to  such  an  extent  as  upon 
this  variety. 


like  port  wine,  with  pale  yellow  stamens. 
Colossea  has  leaves  of  a  rich  green  colour  and 
beautiful  form,  quite  brown  underneath.  The 
large  and  sturdy  flower  is  flesh  colour,  witli 
sulphur-yellow  stamens  ;  the  tour  outer  segments 
are  of  an  olive-green  colour.  Arc-en-ciel  (Rainbow) 
has  the  leaves  entirely  variegated,  sometimes 
suffused  with  rose  colour  and  blotched  with  white  ; 
in  appearance  yerj'  distinik  The  flower  is  white, 
and  of  a  very  pretty  form.  The  following  is 
M.  Marliac's  letter:  "  As  you  are  interested  in  all 
good  new  plants,  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to 
see  three  new  hardy  hybrids  that  I  have  obtained 
among  the  Water  Lilies,  and  that  will  be  ottered 
for  sale  next  spring.  Their  names  and  descriptions 
are  as  follows:  No.  1,  Atro-purpurea. — This  has 
large  flowers  G  inches  in  diametei',  of  a  very  deep, 
almost  blackish-crimson  colour,  and  petals  whose 
points  are  incurved  ;  the  leaves  are  dark  green,  and 
reddish  at  the  back.  No.  2,  Colossea. — The  flowers 
and  leaves  are  enormous.  This  splendid  flesh- 
coloured  variety  blooms  both  early  and  late, 
flowering  without  interruption  from  the  first  days 
of  spring  to  the  end  of  summer.  It  is  sweet- 
scented.  No.  .S,  Arc-en-ciel  (Rainbow). — An 
extremely  curious  variety  with  leaves  coloured 
with  several  lively  and  distinct  tints,  producing  an 
effect  as  ornamental  as  that  of  the  showiest  flowers. 
The  sweet-scented  blooms  are  of  a  salmon-white 
colour  with  sepals  splashed  with  rose  colour.'' 


Pa.nsies  and  Sweet  Peas. 
We  have  received  a  box  of  beautiful  Sweet  Peas 
and  Pansies  from  Mr.  U.  Maclean,  Rosebank 
Oardens,  Wick,  N.B.  ;  they  are  amongst  tlie 
brightest  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Many  of 
the  Peas  had  four  blooms  on  a  stem.  Mr.  Maclean 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  successful  culture 
of' these  plants. 


NOTES    FROM    IRELAND. 

Chiroiiia  >xiff:ra. — This  extremely  pretty  cool 
greenhouse  plant  was  shown  by  Messrs.  C.  Ramsay 
and  Son,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Dublin,  at  the 
autunni  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Ireland  last  week,  where  it  attracted  nuich 
attention.  In  habit  of  growth  it  is  not  unlike  a 
Dianthus,  and  its  pretty  rose-pink  flowers  are 
produced  in  great  jjrofusion,  forming  a  fairly  dense 
head  of  bloom.  Mr.  Burbidge,  who  considers  this 
a  most  useful  plant  for  greenhouse  decoration,  calls 
it  C.  linifolia.  It  belongs  to  the  order  (ientianace<e, 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Begonia  heracleifolia.  —  This  fine  old  stove 
Begonia  is  not  by  any  means  receiving  the  attention 
it  deserves.  Its  bold,  striking  foliage  should  entitle 
it  to  a  place  on  rock  work  in  large  stoves  or  ferneries, 
and  as  a  pot  plant  it  has  few  equals  for  placing  in 
the  front  row  of  large  groups.  It  flowers  very 
freely,  especially  when  grown  in  pots,  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  most  desirable  plant. 

Chit  iwifonia  hispitla. — A  graceful  and  very  free- 
flowering  little  plant,  which,  although  very  old,  is 
rarely  met  with.  It  forms  dense  bushes  literally 
covered  with  its  pretty  little  white  flowers,  and  is 
very  beautiful  as  a  fringe  to  groups  or  masses  of 
larger  plants.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  naturally 
upright,  but  unless  constantlj'  pinched  it  will 
assume  a  drooping  position,  in  which  it  is  even 
more  beautiful  for  the  purpose  named. 

i'l-tmpantda  i'^ophi/Va  on  n  iraU.  —  One  of  the 
prettiest  sights  imaginable  is  provided  b^'  this 
pretty  white  bell-flower  growing  in  yjockets  on  a 
wall  in  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin.  Some  of 
the  individual  plants  cover  a  space  of  3  feet  deep 
and  IS  inches  to  '2  feet  in  width,  and  at  present  are 
a  perfect  sheet  of  bloom.  I  have  grown  this  plant, 
and  have  seen  it  grown,  in  many  forms,  but  certainly 
have  never  seen  it  in  anything  like  the  vigour  and 
beauty  it  possesses  under  this  simple  mode  of 
cultivation.  T.  Shaw. 


in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  kingdom — it  was 
hardy,  and  far  more  satisfactory  in  the  open 
air  than  when  grown  under  glass.  It  first 
flowered  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  at  Kew,  in 
ilay,  189."),  and  in  the  same  month  Sir  Tre\or 
Lawrence  sho\ved  a  plant  of  it  at  the  TemjiK' 
show,  where  it  obtained  a  first-class  certificate. 
Mr.  Burbidge  also  record.s  in  The  Garden, 
June  8, 189.')  (])age  394),  the  flowering  of  a  plant 
by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Xewry,  in  whose  garden 
some  plants  had  ]iassed  through  the  winter 
uninjured  and  \vere  then  pushing  uji  their 
leaves  and  flower-s]iikes.  Since  then  tlie  plant 
has  been  generally  cultivated,  and  it  is  now 
recognised  as  a  first-class  summer-Howering 
plant  for  a  sheltered  border  or  nook  in  tlie 
rock  garden.  It  has  a  stout,  fleshy  root-stock, 
with  a  very  short  suliterranean  stem,  from 
wliich  spring  the  deciduous  fleshy  bright  green, 
pinnate  leaves,  eacli  1  foot  or  more  long,  the 
toothed  leaflets  4  inches  to  •')  inches  long.  The 
flower-scape  varies  from  1  foot  to  2  feet,  or 
even  more,  in  length,  and  bears  from  two  to  a 
dozen  or  more  flowers,  which  have  a  bell- 
shaped,  lobed,  green  caly.x  1  inch  long  and  a 
trumpet-shaped  corolla  -2  inches  long  and 
■2  inches  wide,  coloured  rich  rose,  with  a  few 
purple  streaks  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the 
throat.  If  grown  m  pots,  tlie  iilaiits  should  be 
rested  in  a  cold  frame  in  winter  and  allowed  to 
start  in  spring  in  the  same  place.  During  the 
summer  they  should  )>e  stood  in  the  ojien  air, 
with  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes.  They  prefer  a 
rich  loamy  soil.   -  E.  T. 

[The  grou)!,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given, 
is  growing  in  Messrs.  Wallace's  nursery  at 
Colchester,  in  a  frialile  Inam  ;  the  plant  is  quite 
hardy,  and  easily  raised  from  seed. — Eds.] 


New  Water  Lihes  from  Frani^h. 
M.  Latour  Marliac  sends  flowers  and  foliage  of 
three  of  his  new  Water  Lilies,  which  are  beautiful 
examples  of  his  skill  in  improving  and  hybridising 
these  lovely  flowers.  Atro-purpurea  is  of  a 
wonderfid     colour,      an     intense     crimson-purple. 


INCARVILLEA    DELAVAYI. 

We  owe  the  introduction  of  this  beautiful 
]ilant  to  the  French  missionary,  the  Abbe 
Delavay,  who  discovered  it  on  a  lofty  mountain 
in  Yunnan,  West  China,  at  an  elevation  of 
8,000  feet  to  11,000  feet.  Seeds  of  it  were 
obtained  and  distributed  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin 
and  Co.,  of  Paris,  in  1893,  and  also  by  Mr.  W. 
Thomson,  of  Ipswich,  who  first  oft'ered  it  under 
the  name  of  1.  alpina.  It  was  first  tried  under 
cool  greenhouse  treatment,  but  experiment 
proved  that  in  sheltered  gardens — at  any  rate. 
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AsPaXxSi  SpinOSa. — ^Vith  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  vciy  near  allies,  even  if  thej'  are  not 
quite  identical,  this  Aralia  stands  out  as  quite 
distinct  both  in  foliage  and  flower  from  any  of  our 
hardy  shrubs,  and  tlie  inflorescence  being  at  its 
best  just  now,  it  is  at  this  period  additionally 
attractive.  When  in  good  soil  in  a  fairly  sheltered 
position,  the  huge  wide-spreading  compound  leaves 
are  quite  of  sub-tropical  appearance,  and  when,  as 
is  now  the  case,  the  principal  shoots  are  all  crowned 
by  large  liranching  panicles  of  small  creamy  white 
blossoms,  it  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  our  autumn  shrubs  or  small  trees. 
In  some  specimens  suckers  are  pushed  up  so  freely 
that  it  forms  a  mass  composed  of  several  stems  of 
varying  heights,  while  if  these  are  removed  as  soon 
as  noticed  it  will  form  a  clear  stem,  which  branches 
out  when  but  a  little  height  from  the  ground. 
The  leaves  and  stems  are  more  or  less  spiny,  but  in 
this  respect  there  is  a  good  deal  of  individual 
variation.  A  near  ally  of  the  above — the  .Tapanese 
Acanthopanax  ricinifolium,  also  known  as  Aralia 
Maximowiczi — isa  very  noticeable  subject  regarded 
from  a  foliage  point  of  view.  This  is  a  sturdy- 
growing  shrub  (in  .lapan  a  large  tree),  whose  stiff 
trunk  is  on  the  younger  portions  furnished  with 
blackish  spines  and  clothed  with  large  dark  green 
lobed  leaves,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  being 
very  distinct. — T. 

The  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  'Westminstep.  This  exhibi- 
tion, which  will  Ih-  lu'lil  on  September  IS.  U),  and 
'2(1,  is  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  in 
the  heart  of  London  the  display  of  Dahlias  held  for 
several  years  by  the  National  Chrysantlicnunii 
Societ\',  and  also  for  afl'ording  the  residents  in  the 
metropolis  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Dahlia  in 
all  its  improved  and  newest  forms.  A  magnificcni 
exhibition  of  tiladioli,  on  an  unusually  large  scale, 
bv  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  mu'serymen.  Cam- 
bridge, will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  Aquariuui 
show.  Schedules  of  prizes  can  be  had  of  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  4'2,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. 
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Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— Agapan- 

lluis  Weillighi  is  a  very  interesting  plant,  new  to 
culti\'ation,  and  }nuliably  also  new  to  science.  The 
thick  root-stock  forms  many  finger-thick  roots, 
which  build  up  the  plant  during  six  months  ;  after- 
wards the  plant  disappears  to  sight,  dying  down 
entirelj'.  I  take  this  as  a  sign  that  it  may  prove 
hardy.  The  growth  is  sturdy,  but  goes  on  rapidly  ; 
the  leaves  are  1-1  feet  long,  differing  from  all  other 
species  by  being  half  an  inch  broader  in  the  middle 
than  at  both  ends  ;  the  flower-stalk  is  about  3  feet 
to  4  feet  high,  and  when  the  scales  which  protect 
the  flowers  burst  it  scarcely  seems  to  differ  from 
A.  umbellatus.  Moreover,  when  development  goes 
on  the  flower  becomes  pale  porcelain  blue  with 
deeper  markings  and  stripes,  and  when  about  to 
expand  the\'  all  become  pendulous,  giving  a  strange 
appearance,  and  attracting  the  close  attention  of 
the  observer.  It  was  discovered  during  a  survey 
in  Swaziland  by  Mr.  Van  Weilligh,  and  a  root  was 
sent  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  William  Nelson,  of 
•Tohanncsliuri;.  — Max  Lei(;iitlin,  Bar/eii- Baden. 

Helianthus    H.   G.    Moon.— This  is  a 

graceful  and  beautiful  flower  ;  it  reminds  one  of 
H.  Miss  Mellish,  but  is  quite  distinct,  the  petals 
being  bioadcr  and  standing  out  straighter  than 
those  of  the  other  kind.  This  Helianthus  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Moon.  We  noticed  a  mass  of  it  in 
Messrs.  Wallace's  nursery,  at  Colchester,  recently. 
It  is  very  graceful  in  e\'ery  way,  thoroughly  vigorou.s, 
and  a  good  autunni-flowcring  perennial. 

Roses   in    Messrs^   Frank    Cant's 
Nursery   at   Colchester.— We   were   in 

this  beautiful  nursery,  in  the  town  of  Roses,  on 
September  1,  and  made  a  note  of  the  following 
kinds  in  full  flower.  They  were  "  garden"  kinds, 
(.<.,  chiefly  Tea,  hybrid  Tea,  and  China  varieties, 
and  we  write  "garden"  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  usually  associated  with  the  exhibition  kinds 
that  give  flowers  of  excellence  for  their  formation' 
and  colour :  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Mme.  Fernet 
Ducher,  Papillon.  Papa  Gontier,  Souvenir  de 
Catherine  Ouillot,  Souv.  de  J.  B.  (4uillot,  Mme. 
Falcot,  Ur.  (irill,  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy,  Mme. 
Resal,  Rainbow,  I'riucess  Bonnie.  Isabella  Sprunt, 
tieorge  Nabonnand,  Marquise  de  Vivens,  Princesse 
de  Sagan.  Kdith   (Jillord.  I  lustave   Regis,  L'Ideale, 


Rubens,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  .Jules 
(Jrole/.,  (iruss  au  Teplitz,  a  new  crimson  hybrid 
Tea  of  great  value,  deep  crimson  in  colour,  and 
richly  perfumed,  and  Vicountess  Folkestone. 
These  varieties  were  not  producing  scattered 
flowers,  but  were  full  of  bloom. 

AVhite  Stock  Princess  Alice.— May 

I  say  tliat  when  many  white  flowers  are  v/anted 
for  house  decoration  or  harvest  festivals,  this 
annual  white  Stock  is  very  precious  :  it  branches  on 
all  sides,  and  is  a  lovely  thing,  blooming  for  weeks, 
and  lasting  so  long  when  cut. — E.  I.  Paf.mes, 
Sioi-kluii  Ilnll,   YnrL 

Carnation     Major     Harbord.    This 

magnificent  yellow  self  variety,  which  was  raised 
hy  Mr.  Allan,  at  <junton  Park,  and  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit,  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and 
flowers  abundantly.  The  flowers,  which  are  large 
and  of  exfpiisite  form,  are  produced  on  long  stout 
stems,  and  do  not  split  their  calyces.  Most  of  the 
yellow  border  Carnations  are  poor  growers  and  shy 
bloomers,  and  on  this  account  Major  Harbord  w'ill 
be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  yellow  selfs.  I  recentlj' 
saw  a  fine  batch  of  plants  being  layered,  and  the 
growths  were  stronger  than  Crimson  Clove  and  the 
white  Clove  Glorie  de  Nancy,  which  is  saj'ing  a 
great  deal.  Mr.  Allan  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
possessing  such  a  valuable  seedling.  — .J.  Chawtord. 

The  double  Arabis  albida— Generally 

doubling  a  flower  means  spoiling  its  beauty,  but 
this  double  Arabis  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Its 
flowers  are  like  little  white  rosettes,  and  appear 
quite  as  freely  as  those  of  the  type,  whilst  it 
maintains  a  scattered  succession  too.  We  were 
reminded  of  this  at  Messrs.  Wallace's  nursery,  at 
Colchester,  a  few  days  ago,  when  some  tufts  were 
showing  a  few  flowers,  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is 
very  distinct  from  the  '-White  Rockcress"  we 
have  known  from  childliood  days.  A.  albida  fl.  -pi. , 
to  give  the  lull  title  of  the  flower,  is  more  erect  in 
growth  than  the  species,  but  otherwise,  except  in 
the  important  distinct  flower  form,  is  much  the 
.same  :  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  hardy  rock 
and  border  plants,  and  anything  meritorious  in 
this  way  we  welcome. 

Cyrtanthi  in  bloom.    In    tlie   niajority 

of  bullions    plants   the   il(jwering  season   is  limited 


to  one  particular  period  of  the  year,  but  with  the 
smaller-growing  species  of  Cyrtauthus  no  hard  and 
fast  line  can  be  drawn  in  this  respect  ;  indeed,  they 
will  flower  more  or  less  throughout  the  entire 
year.  Such  kinds  as  C.  luteseens,  with  its  pale 
yellow  blossoms;  C.  MacOwani,  whose  flowers  are 
red  :  and  the  pretty  little  pure  white  C.  McKeni, 
all  of  which  flowered  freely  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  and  were,  when  danger  from 
spring  frosts  was  past,  placed  out  of  doors,  have 
been  pushing  up  numerous  spikes  for  some  time, 
and  there  are  many  others  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. These  smaller  growing  species  of  Cyrtauthus 
need  to  be  grouped  in  pots  or  pans,  as  .'-.ingle  bulbs 
each  in  a  small  pot  are  not  nearly  so  efl'ective. 
They  can  all  be  readily  raised  from  seeds,  which 
germinate  quickly,  and  the  young  plants  so  obtained 
will  flower  in  eighteen  mouths  or  a  little  more. 
They  need  a  soil  principally  composed  of  sand}- 
loam,  and  do  not  like  being  disturbed  at  the  roots 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  These  Cyr- 
tanthi are  natives  of  South  Africa,  and  need 
greenhouse  treatment.  In  all  of  those  above 
mentioned  the  flower-spike,  which  reaches  a  height 
of  a  foot  or  so,  is  terminated  by  a  number  of 
curved  tubular  blossoms  about  a  couple  of  inches 
long.— H.  P. 

The  "Tea"  plant  in  berry.— One  of 

the  Box  thorns  so  commonly  grown  on  cottage 
fronts  and  over  door  porches,  Lycium,  is  also 
universally  called  the  African  Tea  tree.  It  is 
really  allied  to  the  Night-shades,  has  a  semi- 
climbing  habit,  flowers  freelv,  having  small  purple 
blooms,  and  generally  makes  a  nice  form  of  house 
cover  when  properly  trained.  There  are  two  or 
three  species  in  common  cultivation,  L.  afrum  and 
L.  barbarum.  A  few  days  since  I  saw  a  strong  plant 
of  apparentlj-  barbarum  that  partially  ran  over 
a  house  front  in  one  of  our  very  close  streets,  and 
partly  over  the  rails,  most  beautifully  in  fruit. 
The  fruits  were  oval-shaped,  small,  and  of  a  rich 
coi'al-red  colour  ;  the  berries  were  placed  almost 
close  together  on  long  sprays,  and  the  plants  pre- 
sented one  of  the  most  charming  of  berried  shrubs 
I  have  ever  seen.  Although  I  have  seen  myriads 
of  these  "  Tea"  trses,  yet  I  have  never  previously 
obscrvcil  one  in  fruit  as  this  one  was. — A.  D. 
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Smilacina    racemosa.  —  How    seldom 

flues  one  see  this  pretty  wood  pliiiit,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  most  gracefvil  of  spring  flowers.  The 
general  habit  of  tiie  plant  is  iniich  like  Solonum's 
Seal,  l^ut  the  foam-while  flowers,  instead  of  hcing 
axillary,  are  earried  in  .a  terminal  chislei'.  It  has 
two  seasons  of  l)eaiity.  for  jnst  now  eaeli  shoot  is 
weighed  down  by  the  lieavy  mass  of  fruit,  as  many 
as  a  hundred  in  a  biineh,  each  tlie  size  of  a  young 
Pea.  Just  now  they  are  pale  green,  thiekly 
speckled  with  red,  and  the  mass  is  so  lieavy  that 
when  the  bunch  is  raised  and  let  fall  it  goes  on  for 
some  time  with  a  |)onilerous  see-sawing  movement 
l)efore  it  comes  to  rest.  A  clump  of  it  is  ah\a\s  a 
pleasant  sight  in  any  such  cool  and  shadcil  positi<>n 
as  suits  Convallarias  and  Holygonatums  ard  wood- 
loving  ])lants  of  this  class. 

The  Catalpas.— The  Catalpa  is  a  beautiful 
law  n  ticc,  and  [Mccious,  too,  for  its  late  flowering, 
lii  many  'i'hames-side  gardens  in  August  the 
leafy  spreading  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
loose  flower  -  spikes  with  dark  blotches  inside 
remind  one  of  those  of  the  Horse  Chestnut.  The 
tree  does  not  attain  a  great  height,  but  spreads 
ont  freely,  and  the  bold  leafage  is  handsome.  The 
reason  why  tlie  Catalpa  is  so  tine  neai"  the  water  is 
because  it  appreciates  moist  ground,  and  a  shellereil 
position  is  also  desirable  to  prevent  the  foli  .ge 
being  torn  l>y  high  winds,  'i'hc  commonest  kind 
is  the  Nortli  American  ( '.  bignonioides,  also  known 
as  C.  syringa-folia,  which  ma^  even  lie  planted  by 
the  niargiir  of  a  lake  or  stream.  Under  sueli 
circumstance^,  however,  it  is  not  so  hardy  as  in 
drier  soils.  Another  important  point  is  its  smoke- 
resisting  powers,  hence  it  is  often  planted  in  town 
gardens  :  so  that  although  a  moist  soil  gives  the 
tinest  foliage,  it  is  not  essential  to  health}-  growth. 
The  golden-leaved  variety  is  \er-y  liandsome  and 
does  not  get  burnt  b^'  the  summer  sun,  as  in  the 
ease  of  many  variegated  trees  and  shrubs.  C. 
specio.sa,  doubtless  a  form  of  C.  bignonioides,  is 
well  spoken  of,  and  there  ar-e  two  kinds  little 
known  also — one  from  Chnia  named  (_'.  Bungei, 
and  the  other  from  .Japan,  namely,  <_'.  Iviempferi. 
They  are  of  smaller  growth  and  less  hardy. 

The  Transvaal  Daisy,  as  the  iiandsome 

< 'crbcra  .lamesoni  has  been  called,  is  still  rai'e  in 
I'lngland.  Vet  when  once  established  there  is  no 
handsomer  or  more  showy  plant  among  hardy 
perennials.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  from 
a  photograph  taken  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  and  Son.  Kxetei-,  where  the  plant  has 
stood  three  winters  out  of  doors  with  no  rnoi-e 
protection  than  a  branch  oi-  tw(j  of  S])ruce  Fir  to 
keep  off  excessive  moisture.  During  the  whole  of 
the  summer  the  plant  has  flowered  continuously, 
bearing  quite  a  large  ruindier  of  blooms  3^  inches 
to  4  inches  acr-oss,  and  of  the  most  dazzling  orange- 
scarlet  colour.  The  stiff*  stems  are  rpiite  l.S  inches 
to  24  inches  in  length.  The  healthy  and  vigorous 
state  of  the  plant  may  be  judged  fi'om  its  abundance 
of  strong  leaves  quite  1  foot  in  length.  In  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nurseries  at  Exeter  the  plant  occupies  a 
position  in  a  rocky  border  facing  south  and  situated 
just  outside  a  cool  greenhouse,  in  which  only  a 
Aery  low  temperature  is  kept  up.  It  is  possible, 
nevertheless,  that  this  warmth,  slight  as  it 
may  be,  has  .something  to  do  with  the  flourishing 
and  healthy  condition  of  the  plant.  (lerbera 
Jamesoni  is  moi'e  likely  to  be  injured  by  too  much 
wet  during  winter  than  by  actual  colil.  In  many 
gardens  it  will  Houiish  without  any  protection,  but 
with  a  covering  of  Spruce  Fir  br'anches  or  a  similar 
material  it  wouhl  no  doubt  be  hardy  almost  every- 
where. The  colour  is  so  brilliant  that  it  should 
soon  become  a  most  popular  [dant.-  F.  W.  MKvr.K, 
Ehnside,  E. relet:  |Tlie  photogi'aph  was,  unfortu- 
nately, unsuitable  for  lepiddnition.    -Kns.J 

Copnus  alba  van.  Spaethii.    This  is  a 

charming  dwarf  subject  for  planting  towards  the 
edge  of  the  shrubbery.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
highly-coloured  and  beautifully-marked  vaiietv'  of 
the  Dogwood  tluit  we  have.  This  plant  gi'ows 
about  2  feet  high,  and  has  remai'kalily  prett\'  ovate 
leaves.  These  dur-ing  spring  are  of  a  bronze  shade, 
while  in  summer  their  full  b;auty  is  developed. 
The  green  centre  is  surrounded  by  an  irregular 
margin  of  yellow  and  white.  This  plairt  luay  be 
grown  equally  well  in  s\ni  .md  shade. 


Buddleia  variabilis.— This  is  a  Chinese 
plant  of  handsome  appearance,  now  flowering  well 
in  the  arboretinn,  Kew.  It  grows  abf)ut  4  feet 
high,  and  is  most  ert'ective  when  planted  in  small 
groups,  eitlier'  in  the  shrubbery  or'  in  the  wild 
gar-den.  The  lilac-colour-ed  flowers  are  produced 
in  tapei'ing  tcr-minal  [janicles  upon  long  side  shoots. 
These  latter-  ar-e  numerous  and  slender,  making  the 
whole  |ilant  of  graceful  habit. 

Lilium  aupatum  rubro-vittatum. 

—  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  the 
Golden  Rayed  Lily  of  .Japan,  and  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the.se  lovely 
bulbous  plants.  It  has  been  to  the  front  a  great 
deal  lately,  having  on  several  occasions  been 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  It  is 
pr-ominent  just  now  in  several  portions  of  the 
Hampton  Cour-t  gardens,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ]jlants  in  flower  there. 

Ag'apanthus   umbellatus.  —  Nothing 

could  well  lie  mor-e  suitable  for  gr-owing  in  tubs  or 
large  pots  (preferably  the  former,  as  they  are  not 
easily  liroken)  to  lie  placed  out  of  doors  in  the 
summer  than  this  fine  South  African  Lily.  It 
thrives  remarkably  well  when  its  roots  are  con- 
tirred  within  a  compar-atively  small  space,  and  it  is 
also  not  at  ail  diftieull  of  cultivation.  Its  flowers, 
of  var-ying  shades  of  blue,  are  among  the  finest  of 
that  colour-  produced  at  this  season  of  the  year.  In 
Messrs.  Barr's  nurser\-  grounds  at  Long  Ditton  the 
Agajjantlurs  i-crnains  outside  throughout  the  \-ear. 
— T.  V.  \\. 

Tropseolum  Fireball.— Many  old  garden 
plants  cease  alirrost  to  exist,  either  from  long  use  or 
fi-om  the  3-ounger  generation  of  gardeners  not 
noting  that  such  beautiful  things  are  in  cultivation. 
Tropa'olum  Fii-eball  is  a  splendid  plant  for  colour 
both  of  leaf  aird  flower.  It  is  a  climbing  variety-, 
and  we  noticed  it  liter-ally  draping  a  portion  of 
tiunnetsbur-y  House.  Its  long  trails  of  flowei-s 
hang  over  the  stoirework  in  profusion,  the  crimson 
fiowei-s  stairtling  out  beyond  them,  and  creating  a 
colour -contrast  almost  painful  in  its  intensity. 
Yet  this  is  quite  an  old  plant,  far  finer,  however, 
than  man}'  nnich-praised  modern  kinds.  Its  leaves 
are  bluegieen,  and  at  a  distance  one  wonders  what 
plarrt  it  c-an  be  making  such  a  superb  show. 

Nymphsea    alba    candidissima. 

This  is  a  beautiful  Water  Lily  not  unreasonable 
in  price,  and,  as  the  name  suggests,  a  form  of  the 
wild  Water  Lily  of  streams  and  rivers.  It  is  seldom 
praised  so  warmly  as  nrany  newer  and  expensive 
hybrids,  but  for  beauty  of  tlowei',  form,  and  purity 
it  is  uni(|uc  in  the  whole  range  of  Water  Lilies. 
The  flower-s  appear  quite  ear-l\',  and  are  amongst 
the  last  to  expand.    -V.  T. 

A   fence   of  Cactus   Dahlias.      We 

noticcil  recently  in  the  gardens  of  Cunnersbury 
House  a  fence,  or  r-ather  railing,  covei-ed  with 
Cactus  Dahlias,  the  growth  trained  quite  close, 
and  hiding  alnro.st  all  tt-ace  of  the  ironwork.  This 
is  a  very  pretty  use  to  make  of  plants  seen  usually 
in  the  boi-der  or  massed  together  in  beds,  and  is 
welcome  for  its  novelty.  The  plants  succeed  well, 
and  (-omprised  all  the  leading  kitrds. 

Sunflower  Primrose  Perfection.-- 

This  annual  Sunflower-  does  not  seem  to  be  gr'own 
much  in  gardens,  but  it  is  (juite  a  charming  plant, 
sometimes  labelled  by  the  far-  prettier  name  of 
Prinrt-ose,  without  the  "Perfection"  affix.  It  is 
used  with  pleasing  results  in  a  long  well-planted 
border-  at  (iunncrsbury  House,  and  the  quiet 
colouring  and  pretty  shape  of  the  Howers  are  quite 
a  relief  from  the  coarse  growth  of  the  kinds  usually 
seen.  We  get  in  "Pr-imr-ose"  a  dark  centre  and 
petals  of  the  shade  of  the  wild  Primi-ose  of  the 
hedge  banks,  and  groups  may  be  made  without 
introducing  a  killing  colour.  We  enjoy  the  bold 
dashing  lieauty  aird  pictui'esi|ueness  of  the  .annual 
Suntlowei',  but  in  rni.ider-ation. 

Lilium    tig-rinum    splendens    is  un- 

questional)ly  the  finest  of  all  the  Tiger  Lilies. 
Tlie  big  masses  of  it  at  Kew  are  enjoyable  just 
now,  such  a  wealth  of  colour  and  wonderful  freedom 
in  growth.  It  seems  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
famil}',  sending  up  chocolate  -  coloured  stems 
weighted  with  many  flowers  of  orange-scarlet, 
relieved  by  dark  coloured  spots.  The  Tiger  Lily 
is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  Howeis  of  the  eai'ly 


autumn,  the  kind  of  bulb  to  group  in  the  woodland 
and  pleasure  grounds  amongst  deep  green-leaved 
shrubs  or  associated  with  Pines.  We  remember  a 
colon}'  of  it  at  Kew  massed  amongst  the  Chili 
Pine  (Ar-aucaria  imbricata),  and  the  two  colours 
formed  a  picture  of  great  splendour-  in  the  cool 
light  of  a  September  day.  The  bulbs  are  ver}' 
reasonable  in  price,  and  seldom  behave  in  the 
disappointing  way  characteristic  of  L.  auraturn 
and  other  species.  In  the  gardens  of  Gunnersbury 
House  and  Park  the  plantings  of  the  Tiger  Lily  are 
wor-th  a  journey  to  see,  lines  of  sturdy  spikes  at 
the  back  of  bor-ders  or  almost  monopolising  their 
whole  extent,  and  grouped  amongst  shrubs.  For 
effect  in  autumrr  we  have  nothing  like  it  in  the 
w<.)r-hl  of  Howeis. 

Cactus     Dahlia    Starfish.      This   is 

the  Cactus  Dahlia,  not  merely  for  exhibition,  Init  to 
gi-ow  irr  the  garden  for  effect.  I  have  a  plant  now 
in  perfection  ;  it  is  asstur-dy  as  Dahlias  usually  are, 
and  the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  appear  well  above 
the  leaves  upon  long  stems  that  make  them  not 
only  useful  for  cutting  but  in  this  way  make  a  nice 
picture  of  scarlet,  almost  ver-milion  colouring.  \A*e 
hope  r-aisers  of  new  Cactus  Dahlias  will  try  hard  to 
get  varieties  of  this  character.  One  wants  not  only 
colour  and  fornr,  but  flow-ers  displayed  above  the 
leaves.  Cactus  Dahlias  have,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  still  that  undesit-able  attribute  of  hiding 
their  flowers  in  the  wealth  of  foliage. — V.  T. 

Nicotiana     sylvestris.  —  I    was   very 

pleased  to  see  a  note  in  The  Garde.v  recently 
upon  this  fine  plant.  It  seems  to  have  become 
quite  popular,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  several  gardens 
of  late,  but  those  who  do  not  know  it  should 
cer-tainly  make  a  group  of  it  next  year.  It  is 
handsome  in  the  mixed  bor-der  at  this  time,  as  the 
flowers  are  not  influenced  by  hot  suns.  I  have  a  small 
group  in  the  full  sun,  and  the  flowers  show  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  close  even  in  this  warm 
exposed  spot.  In  the  evening  a  sweet  fragrance  is 
dilfused,  not  so  strong  as  that  of  N.  atiinis,  which 
is  no  great  loss,  as  the  perfume  of  a  large  mass  of 
this  toliaei-o  is  almost  overpowei'ing. — V.  T. 

Some  g'ood  Cactus  Dahlias.  -^Nluch 

interest  is  taken  in  this  group  of  Dahlias,  and  no 
wonder,  for  the  flowers  are  picturesque  and 
beautiful  in  every  way.  The  great  fault  is  that  so 
many  varieties  otherwise  acceptable  never  throw 
their  flowers  above  the  foliage  but  hide  the  things 
we  wish  to  see  amongst  the  abundant  leaves. 
When  looking  at  an  almost  complete  collection 
recently,  we  made  a  note  of  the  following  as  free 
flowering  and  effective  in  the  garden  :  Starfish, 
Red  Rover,  a  bold,  very  handsome  brilliant  crim.son 
flower  of  the  true  Cactus  form  ;  Green's  White, 
raised  by  Mr.  (Jreen,  of  Dereham,  a  very  pure  white 
flower-  with  characteristic  jiointed  petals,  very  fidl 
and  quite  lar-ge,  but  not  ungaiid}'  ;  Kmperor,  rose- 
pur-pie  with  a  suspicion  of  yellow,  and  thr-ows  its 
flowers  well  above  the  leaves  ;  Chas.  Wood  bridge, 
Mrs.  Carter  Page,  Cycle,  Zephyr,  a  x'ery  pretty 
light  purple  colour  with  the  true  pointedpetalleil 
form,  but,  unfortunately,  hangs  its  head.  We  want 
Dahlias  to  look  one  straight  in  the  face.  Augustus 
Har-e,  crimson,  with  a  su.spicion  of  orange,  and 
narr-ow  pointed  florets  :  Bi-ilannia,  a  pretty  soft 
butt'  colour,  and  Mr.  .J.  .J,  Ci-owe,  a  delightful  i 
yellow  flower,  better  than  that  of  Lady  Penzance. 
These  represent  some  of  the  finest  of  the  whole 
race. 

Royal  Horticultural   Society.-  The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Rojal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesda_y,  Septendier  1 1 . 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  .James  Street,  Westminster,  at 
l-.'ip. m.  A  lecture  on  "  Garden  Manures"  will  be 
given  bv  Mi-.  F.  .J.  Baker-  at  thr-ee  o'clock. 

Crystal     Palace     Fruit    Show, 
September  27,  28,  and  29.    Intending 

exhibitors  should  note  that  entries  close  on  Sep- 
tember 2(t. 

Lilium  auratum  'Wittei.    This  Lily  is 

alluded  to  on  page  Hid  under  the  head  of  "  Liliis 
at  Kew,"  but  it  is  dcscrilied  as  crimson-lined,  so  • 
that  an  error  has  crept  in  somewhere.  The  true 
L.  auratum  Wittei  has  flowers  of  the  pui-est  white, 
except  a  clear  yellow  stripe  ilown  the  centre  of 
each  petal.  The  term  "crimson-lined"  would  apply 
only  to  the  variety  rubro-vittatum. — T.  Q 
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Meconopsis    aeuleata.  —  In   a   lecent 

note  uii  Muuuiiopsis  aeuleata  in  TuE  (Jardkn 
Mr.  Arnott  states  that  it  is  a  perennial  plant.  This, 
if  ti-ne,  is  very  good  news  indeed,  for  in  its  own 
partieiilar  line  there  is  no  more  beautiful  plant  in 
cultivation.  But  in  my  own  e.^jperience  it  has 
always  died  after  flowering.  The  newly  introduced 
M.  grandis  is,  however,  likely  to  prove  perennial. 
In  my  garden,  and  in  Mr.  Thompson's  at  Ipswich, 
it  is  putting  up  fresh  foliage  after  flowering.  This 
is  fortunate,  as  so  far  it  has  failed  to  ripen  any 
seed. — A.  K.  Hii.i.KV.  Xt-i/mi.  ('In  <hire. 

Railway  station  g-ardens.    Particular 

attention  is  devoted  to  these  gardens  here,  and 
substantial  prizes  are  given  by  some  of  the  com- 
panies for  those  that  are  best  kept.  Some  very 
pretty  cnnil)inations  of  flowers  are  seen  in  the 
borders.  Of  these  I  have  noted  the  following  as 
being  very  etf'ective.  The  borders  slope  back,  and 
in  the  front  line  are  Cerastium,  then  Lobelia,  then 
■Empress  of  India  or  King  Theodore  Nasturtium, 
then  Gladioli,  and,  finally,  Trop;eoluni  lobbianuni. 
Another  effective  bordi'r  consists  of  white  Pansies. 
gold-leaved  (ieraniuni,  white  leaved  (ieraninm,  red 
Begonias,  Victoria  Asters,  and  Chrysanthemums, 
and  a  third  consists  of  Dwarf  Marigold,  Lobelia, 
Begonia,  red  Geranium,  (iladioli,  and  Sweet  Pea. 
A  simple  illustration  of  colour  was  shown  in 
Sedum  acre  aureum.  Lobelia,  Begonia,  Calceolaria, 
and  Sunnner  ( 'hrysantbemuni. — W.\LTKR  Smvtii, 
Holljtriiijil,  (  imnhj  /)ntr'i. 

The   white   Agapanthus.  —  The    liluo 

Agapanthus  umbcllatus  is  well  known  in  gardens. 
We  see  its  rich  blue  flowers  in  greenhouse  and 
outdoor  garden,  and  as  a  tub  plant  few  things  are 
more  precious.  But  there  is  a  white  variety  named 
albus,  which  is  also  a  fair  flower,  and  as  free  as  the 
older  kind.  It  bears  its  flowers  in  clusters  of 
about  the  same  size,  and  the\'  are  of  purest  white, 


very  delicate,  and  beautiful,  rising  from  the  base 
of  curving  deep  green  leaves.  The  Agapanthuses 
are  not  hardy,  though  almost  so,  and  the  way  to 
use  them  as  garden  plants  is  in  tubs  for  the  terrace 
or  near  the  house.  Give  plenty  of  water  in  hot 
seasons,  and  during  the  winter  the  protection  of  an 
outhouse,  or  even  cellar,  will  suffice.  The  flowers 
of  the  white  kind  could  be  used  for  choice  decora- 
tions in  the  hou.se.  We  sliould  like  to  see  tubfuls 
of  both  kinds,  the  Ltluc  and  the  white. 

Polyg-onum  cuspidatum  compac- 

tum. —  We  noticeil  a  very  good  use  made  of  this 
variety'  of  the  Japan  Knotweed  at  Kew.  The 
plants  are  in  a  group  on  the  turf,  tjuile  the  right 
wa\'  to  get  the  full  ertect  of  the  closely  placed 
stems  of  intense  green  wrinkled  leaves,  relieved 
at  this  time  by  a  wealth  of  milky  while  flowers. 
Its  name  compactum  is  correct.  The  group  is 
con.spicuously  dense  and  even,  and  not  so  unruly  as 
that  of  the  parent. 
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TACCA     (ATACCIA) 
CR I  STAT  A. 

T'  HIS  very  strange  Malayan  flower  comes 
from  the  Rev.  F.  I).  Horner  with  these 
words  :  "  Your  Editor.s'  Table  will  \)e  .so 
full  and  fair,  with  less  unearthly-look- 
ing things  than  this  flower  of  Ataccia 
cristata,  that  it  will  seem  like  a  demon 
amongst  them — anyhow,  a  very  forceful  contrast. 
The  plant  loves  warm  shade  and  heat  and  moisture, 
and  does  best  with  me  in  fibrous  Orchid  peat  and 
sphagnum,  in  a  pot." 

The  flowers  are  of  a  red-brown  colour  and  dull 
satin -like  surface  and 
form  a  one  -  sided 
hanging  bunch.  The 
involucre  is  of  four 
leaves,  the  two  smaller 
of  lateral  growth  and 
bending  down  at  the 
ends,  also  of  nearly  the 
same  reddish  or  purplish 
brown,  and  the  two 
larger  each  4  inches 
long  and  3  inches  broad, 
standing  upright ;  their 
colour  below  is  like  the 
rest  of  the  flow'er,  but 
upward  it  changes  to  a 
faint  dull  olive  -  green. 
The  flower  is  further 
decorated  with  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  hanging 
filaments  11  inches  in 
length.  The  whole 
appearance  is  weird  and 
grotesque. 

LUCULIA    GRA- 
TISSIMA. 

This  delightful  ever- 
green shrub  is  far  too 
rarely  met  with  in  col- 
lections of  greenhouse 
plants  ;  its  flowers  are 
produced  in  late  autumn 
or  early  winter,  and  are 
deliciously  fragrant.  In 
the  hands  of  most  culti- 
vators it  thrives  best 
when  planted  out  in  a 
cool  house;  in  the  green- 
house at  Kew  there  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  it. 
Some,  however,  grow  it 
ver3' successfully  in  pots, 
and  it  must  be  admitted 
lliat  it  is  then  more  use- 
ful than  when  i)lantcd 
out.  Jn  No.  141S  of 
The  (JAKnEN,  Mr.  F. 
W.  Burbidge  mentions 
having     seen     small 


specimens  in  3-inch  pots  that  produced  heads  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  flowers,  although  the  plants  were 
not  more  than  12  inches  high.  Thej'  were  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings  inserted  in  tiny  pots  in 
the'nionth  of  Julj-,  the  points  of  strong  shoots  being 
preferred  for  the  purpose.  At  Stratt'an  Gardens, 
County  Kildare,  where  these  remarkable  little 
Luculias  were  noticed,  they  were  found  to  be 
exceedinglj'  useful  for  table  decoration. 

F.  F.  W. 
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The  Staff. 
CoNSIDEKlNc:  the  amount  of  work  got  through  my 
staff'  is  a  small  one.  Lodhu,  tlie  Coolie,  is  gardener, 
works  assiduously  for  four  days  and  drinks  the  rest 
of  the  week.  Headlam,  my  general  factotum,  a 
stalwart  negro,  superintends  tlie  plantation,  and 
devotes  any  spare  time  he  may  have  to  the  hard 
part  of  the  garden  laliour.  This  is  done  with  a 
pickaxe  and  fork,  nakeil  feet  being  unadapted  to 
the  spade.  Levi,  a  bright,  merry  little  fellow,  also 
a  negro,  comes  four  days  a  week,  working  some- 
times in  the  plantation  and  sometimes  in  the  garden. 
Friday  and  Saturday  he  devotes  to  the  Yams,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cocoes  ((Jolocasia),  and  other  comestibles 
of  his  own  "  provision  ground."  Dolphus's  (Creoles 
are  not  particular  to  a  letter  or  two)  chief  care  is 
Rufus,  but  he  gives  occasional  lielp  with  watering. 
Jacob,  Headlam's  young  brother,  is  cook,  house- 
maid, washerwoman,  and  floor-polisher.  He  and 
Dolphus  have  to  weed  and  keep  tidy  the  part  of  the 
coft'ee-piece,  something  over  an  acre,  nearest  to  the 
house.  He  has  also  to  see  to  the  watering  of  out- 
lying plants  under  Ledhu's  directions  and  in  that 
functionary's  absence.  All  lend  a  hand  in  this  work 
at  dry  times.  Headlam's  wages  are  Is.  tjd.  a  day, 
and  is.  for  looking  after  the  house  on  Sundays. 
Ledhu  gets  Is.  3d.  and  free  tobacco,  which  he 
"chaws"  all  day  long,  mixing  it  with  lime  to  add 
strength.  Levi  has  Is.  3d.  The  other  lioys  are 
paid  by  the  month,  Jacob  •24s.,  and  Dolphus  IS.'-'. 
All  work  willingly  and  well,  and  are  rewarded  with 
occasional  tips,  gifts  of  clothes,  and  glasses  of  rum. 
The  scjuire,  as  he  is  called,  plies  the  liose,  which 
lightens  the  labour  of  watering,  and  saves  the  grass 
paths  from  the  wear  of  feet. 

Drippino  Rock. 
When  I  first  came  here  there  was  a  naked  face  of 
rock  on  the  way  down  to  the  river.  At  its  foot  lay 
a  boulder  bearing  a  single  plant  of  Agave  Jlorrisi, 
a  green  form  of  the  well-known  variegated  Aloe. 
Boulder  and  Aloe  had  fallen  together  from  pre- 
cipitous ground  above,  where  more  of  the  same 
handsome  plant  was  growing.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  if  we  could  get  water  there  something  ujight  be 
made  of  the  place.  I  conveyed  my  ideas  to  Ledhu, 
a  ditiicull  matter  in  those  days,  traversed  as  I  was 
in  Coolie  and  Creole  English.  "Soon  make  water 
walk  hell-of-a,"  said  Ledhu,  brightening  as  he 
caught  the  project.  "Hell-of-a"  is  his  only 
adjective.  A  big  plant  is  a  hell-of-a  plant.  A 
heavy  rain  is  a  hell-of-a  rain.  I  gathered  that  in 
his  opinion  the  water  would  come  down  merril3'. 
Operations  were  begun  on  the  fairly  level  piece  of 
ground  some  SO  feet  above  the  Aloe  boulder.  The 
rill,  which  went  another  way,  had  a  second  channel 
made  for  it  leading  to  tlie  top  of  the  rock.  We 
tmnied  all  the  water  into  the  new  course,  and,  after 
a  few  hours,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  come 
drip,  drip,  over  the  precipice.  Next  morning  the 
rock-face  was  wet  all  over  and  nurny  shades  darker. 
It  was  just  what  I  wanted,  a  dripjiing  rock,  and 
such  has  been  its  name  ever  since.  Now'  it  only 
wanted  furnishing.  Headlam  was  the  num  for  the 
job.  The  place  was  clearly  impracticable  for  a  cat, 
and  looked  impossible  for  a  monkey,  but  a  negro 
can  climb  anywhere.  Before  the  week  was  out  we 
had  Adiantum  tenerum  .stuff'ed  into  the  crannies, 
and  mats  of  our  lovely  creamy  sweet  Orchid 
Epidendrum  fragrans  laid  along  the  ledges,  .and 
tlie  once  bare  rock  has  become  one  of  the  prettiest 
features  in  the  garden.  V]i  to  its  foot  nestle  liilies. 
Kucharis  revelling  in  \vet,Crinum  giganteum  liapp\' 
in  the  further  off  dry.     The  scheme  is  completed 
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with  a  few  Ferns,  prominent  among  which  is  the 
noble  Davallia  dissecta,  the  stiff  upstanding 
Sanseviera  zeylanica,  and  a  foreground  of  wild 
Begonia  nitida  in  its  two  varieties,  one  pure  white, 
the  other  slightly  blushing  to  pink.  By  a  piece  of 
good  luck,  a  few  yards  of  level  ground  stretch 
from  the  bottom  of  the  rock  to  the  path,  which 
edges  a  sheer  descent  of  a  few  feet  to  the  road, 
a  mere  mule  track  and  river.  There  is  just  room 
to  get  far  enough  away  to  look  up  without  breaking 
one's  neck.  On  the  left  a  glossy  tree  of  wild 
Cassada.  who.se  crushed  leaf  gives  the  good  smell 
of  Angelica,  keeps  oil'  the  whole  of  tlie  western 
sun.  Overhead  there  is  shade  from  many  trees, 
one  of  which,  the  white  Frangij^ani  (Plunieria) 
stars  the  ground  with  its  fragrant  fallen  blossoms. 
The  cool  river  breeze  sweeps  up  the  valley,  and 
you  must  raise  your  voice  a  little  to  overcome  the 
rush  of  the  water  below.  An  ideal  place  for  a 
seat.  Rough,  but  suthciently  flat,  stones  serve  for 
this  purpose.  Lovely  and  enticing  as  it  is,  I  seldom 
stay  here  long.  Something  wants  doing,  and 
generally  without  even  sitting  down  I  tui-n  back, 
glance  at  the  pond  and  the  Bread-fruit,  and  begin 
to  ascend  the  steep  zigzags  of  the  path  which  leads 
up  to  the  house. 

Climate. 
It  would  not  be  supposed  that  a  climate  could  l»e 
fairly  described  as  dry  with  an  annual  rainfall  of 
70  inches,  and  3"et  it  is  so.  When  it  rains  it  comes 
down  heavily  and  soon  clears  up.  The  porous  soil 
drinks  in  the  moisture  and  the  surface  quickly 
dries.  Nothing  more  delicious  than  the  typical  day 
in  this  part  of  the  .Jamaica  hills  can  be  conceived. 
Put  together  all  the  best  3'ou  know  of  .Tune  and  it 
is  that.  Sometimes,  especially  in  sunnner,  sunny 
fi-om  morning  till  evening,  but  more  often  cloudy 
for  some  considerable  part  of  the  day.  The  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year  is  remarkably  equal. 
The  thermometer  in  my  sitting-room,  which,  like  a 
church  or  school,  is  unceiled,  and  has  nothing 
between  it  and  heaven  but  a  roof  of  shingle  laid 
upon  close  boarding  1  inch  thick,  lias  once  been  so 
low  as  63°,  and  once  as  higli  as  87°.  That  covers 
an  experience  of  five  years.  There  is  always  a 
breeze  and  seldom  a  wind.  To  see  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  turned  back  is  a  comparatively  r-are  thing  ; 
they  gently  flutter.  Except  in  times  of  atmospheric 
disturbance  the  breeze  is  always  up  the  valley  by 
day,  i.e.,  south-east,  down  the  valley  by  night. 
Evening  brings  with  it  no  chill  as  it  does  in  southern 
Europe,  but  it  is  comfortable  as  the  sun  leaves  the 
garden  to  add  a  jacket  over  the  shirt  sleeves  of  day. 
I  usually  do  this  if  I  am  watering  witli  the  hose  or 
leading  Rufus  roiuid,  but  if  I  run  down  to  the 
pond  I  take  it  off,  mindful  of  the  return  journey, 
for  the  slightest  exertion  opens  the  pores  wide. 
The  negroes  simplv  stream  with  perspiration  at 
their  work.  The  English  cold  is  a  thing  unknown. 
What  does  duty  for  it  is  a  tit  of  sneezing,  followed 
by  a  night  of  stopped-up  nose.  Next  morning  you 
wake  practically  well,  though  there  may  be  some 
blowing  of  nose  necessary  for  one  day.  There  is 
no  antecedent  sore  throat,  no  following  cough.  It 
must  be  understood  that  I  am  describing  what 
happens  at  a  particular  eknation.  Go  2,000  feet 
or  3,000  feet  higher  and  tliere  are  colds  of  the 
English  type.  Go  into  the  plains  and  you  may  get 
a  bad  chill.  There  is  always  a  cold,  of  the  mild 
kind  I  have  indicated,  to  be  caught  when  the  wet 
season  begins.  That  comes  twice  a  year,  in  Ma3' 
and  October.  From  its  usual  condition  of  remark- 
able dryness,  tlie  atmosphere  passes  to  a  condition 
of  equally  remarkable  humidity.  Boots  turn 
mouldy  in  a  few  hours,  needles  rust,  postage  stamps 
stick  together,  and,  worst  sorrow  for  a  gardener, 
packets  of  seeds  become  damp.  No  matter  how 
carefully  you  wrap  them  in  flannel,  the  moist  air 
gets  inside.  At  these  times  the  falls  of  rain  are 
exceedingly  heavy.  Paths  become  watercourses  in 
a  few  minutes,  roads  are  blocked  by  frequent  land- 
slips, the  rivers  come  roaring  down  all  discoloured  ; 
but  even  the  wholly  wet  days  ai-e  rare,  and  tlierc 
are  generally  opportunities  for  drying  damp  clothes 
in  the  sun.  I  never  understand  what  it  means 
when  people  say  they  tire  of  fine  weather.  I  ihink 
it  is  not  the  fine  weather  they  tii-e  of,  l)ut  something 
that  goes  with  it,  such  as  drought  or  heat.  I  tire 
of  wet  weather  directly,  and,  thougli  I  rejoice  for 


the  plants  as  they  shake  themselves  in  the  rain,  I 
dislike  being  kept  indoors  for  even  a  quarter  of  a 
day.  Half  a  day  is  a  misfortune,  a  whole  day  a 
penance,  a  second  day  a  torture — but  that  only 
happened  once.  It  was  an  unusual  fall,  25  inches 
in  four  days,  (iO  inches  in  two  montlis,  as  registered 
in  a  (iovernment  garden  not  far  off'.  Jamaica  is 
out  of  the  hurricane  track.  That  does  not  mean 
that  we  never  get  one,  but  they  come  seldom. 
There  was  a  bad  one  in  1S80,  and  another,  some- 
what less  severe,  in  1880.  That  was  the  last.  We 
are  liable,  however,  to  get  a  "  blow"  of  some  kind 
every  autunui.  August,  September,  and  October 
are  the  dangerous  months.  Even  a  mild  one  does 
danuige.  Tlie  wind  does  not  appear  to  be  heavy, 
but  it  tiings  down  the  bearing  Bananas  in  a  pitiless 
way.  The  damage  is  all  done  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  Banana  of  commerce,  known  as  Martinique,  is 
tall  and  top-heavy  with  its  ponderous  Imncli,  and 
lightly  rooted ;  tlie  low  China  Banana  is  much 
more  resisting.  For  private  purposes  it  is  worth 
growing  to  fall  back  upon  when  the  Martiniques  are 
destroyed.  But  the  market  will  have  none  of  it. 
View  fro.m  the  House. 

As  I  sit  by  my  window  and  look  down  the 
trough  of  the  valley,  one  of  my  most  frequent 
comments  is  "  How  beautifully  green  !  "  It  is  mid- 
July.  The  lawns  at  home  are  probably  brown, 
the  roads  dusty  ;  but  here  all  is  green  as  usual, 
and  you  may  roam  for  miles  and  never  see  dust. 
Paths  and  scenery  remind  me  of  two  parts  of 
Italy — the  mountain  district  near  the  lake  of  Como 
and  the  island  of  Capri.  The  inland  views  are 
those  of  the  country  behind  the  Villa  d'Este,  only 
stieams  are  more  frec|uent.  The  sea  views,  like 
those  of  Anacapri,  seaward  lioundless,  landward 
showing  a  series  of  peaks  and  headlands,  only  no 
Vesuvius,  but  a  Blue  Mountain  twice  as  high. 

But  Italy  is  far,  and  I  am  looking  down  into  my 
valley  trough.  How  green  it  is  !  At  this  hour, 
nearly  midday,  the  river  does  not  look  its  best. 
Eai-ly  morning  in  winter,  when  the  sun  rises  just 
over  it  and  catches  the  pools  of  successive  reaches, 
while  the  valley  is  still  dim  and  m.ysterious  and 
full  of  shadows — that  is  the  time  to  see  it ;  or 
again,  when  rain  drives  up  the  valley.  Then  all 
the  outlines  of  the  hills  come  out  and  get  their  full 
value.     In  this  flood  of  sunshine  they  are  lost. 

It  is  only  the  lazy  toss  of  a  stone  from  the  house  to 
the  brink  of  the  precipice  ;  the  intervening  space  is 


gay  with  flowers.  The  small,  irregular  platform, 
on  which  the  house  stands,  can  only  accommodate 
a  few  bright  things.  Begonias,  Geraniums,  Petu- 
nias, Crinums,  and  white  Jasmine  top  the  retiring 
rank,  and  then  a  dip  downwards.  To  the  left  the 
ground  rises  steepl3-,  but  is,  for  the  most  part, 
below  the  level  of  the  eye.  Plumbago  capensis, 
pink  Oleander,  a  more  distant  display  of  bright 
bed  from  that  grandest  of  plants.  Begonia  rubra, 
some  spikes  of  pale  yellow  Canna,  and  liberal 
breadths  of  my  choice  Zinnias  make  a  foreground 
of  colour  which  is  delightful  against  the  varietl 
greens  of  the  nearest  hill.  In  front  of  me  is  the 
chief  river  view.  Nothing  tall  is  allowed  to  inter- 
cept it.  There  are  Palms,  the  Seaforthia  and 
Chrysalidocarpus,  with  the  tank  Pomegranate  down 
to  the  right.  Up  to  the  left  is  a  Lime  (Citrus 
aiu'antium  var.  Bergamia),  an  Orange,  and  some 
Loquats  (Photinia  japonica).  But  I  look  well  over 
the  heads  of  two  spreading  clumps  of  Richardson 
Rose  into  a  few  bright  flowers  be3'ond,  and  then 
right  into  tlie  depths  of  the  river.  On  eitlier  hand 
an  informal  hedge,  tangle  of  Cherokee  Rose  (R. 
hevigata),  Thunbergia  Harrisi,  and  white  Jasmine 
(J.  gracillimum),  is  allowed  to  grow,  but  straight 
ill  front  nothing.  A  spring  and  one  falls  down 
this  Tarpeian  rock  of  one's  old  imagining,  this 
Theodore's  cliff  of  Magdala,  this  Acropolis'  steep 
of  Athens,  this  Tiberio  of  Capri.  Jjocal  tradition 
tells  a  gruesome  tale  of  the  old  slave  days,  when, 
maddened  by  ill-treatment,  a  woman  flung  herself 
down  and  was  killed.  She  was  left  unburied,  and 
the  spot  acquired  the  name  of  John  Crow's 
Butcher's-stall,  which  it  keeps  to  this  day,  only 
we  shorten  it.  The  first  two  words  are  left  out, 
and  the  last  pleasantly  contracted  b3'  the  har- 
monious Creole  tongue  to  what  sounds  like 
Bushatahl.  The  public  path,  though  invisible, 
passes  between  the  garden  and  precipice,  and 
Bushatahl  still  claims  an  occasional  horse. 


"IN    A    SMALL    W^AY." 

Notes   from   an  (Jblung   Ctakden. — XIV. 

The  fir.st  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  the 
Oblong  began  to  bloom  the  second  week  in 
August,  and  now  they  are  all  brisking  u]i, 
and  many  of  them  are  charily  sending  out 
ail   advance   of    blossom   or   two   to   feel   the 
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weatlier.  I  rather  think  that  if  I  might  grow 
bu-t  (.me  hardy  perennial  tlie  Aster  would  have 
it.  The  family  is  so  delightfully  varied,  and 
all  its  mendjcrs  are  so  kindly,  so  willing  to  do 
their  best  whatever  their  drawbacks,  and  so 
indiflerent  to  all  evils  that  other  things  resent. 
[  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  group  of  A.  amellus 
bessarabieus,  which  the  owner  assured  me  had 
been  blooming  for  months  past.  (Is  not  Erigerou 
.speciosus  intended? — Eds.)  He  is  enthusiastic, 
as  well  he  may  be,  over  a  lordly  garden,  the  most 
(lelightful  iiart  of  which,  to  my  taste,  is  the 
huge  kitchen  garden,  all  spread  level  to  the 
•sun,  whei'e  esiialier-trained  IJoses  and  fruit 
trees  enclose  the  vegetables,  and  are  fronted  by 
wide  borders  along  tlie  paths  rich  in  every 
iuiaginalile  Hovver  beauty  It  was  still  in  full 
bloom  (jf  lusty  lilac-purple,  and  looked  like 
glowing  on  until  frost  should  fall  upon  it  and 
send  it  to  sleep.  From  this,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  plants  1  know  to  the  glorious  masses 
of  5  feet  feather  and  foam  in  every  shade  of 
mauve  and  purple,  in  pearly  white,  pink,  and 
rose,  that  will  come  later,  there  is  almost 
endless  choice,  and  such  easy  )>ropagation.  I 
wanted  to  hll  up  three  or  four  bare  spaces  in 
the  borders,  and  sent  a  few  days  ago  for 
Michaelmas  I)aisies  in  jiots  for  this  purpose  i 
they  were  in  full  bud,  but  took  not  the  smallest 
heeil  of  their  change  of  quarters  when  turned 
out,  and  with  good  mulching  and  watering 
mean  to  flower  exactly  as  if  they  had  never 
been  disturbed.  The  proportion  of  these  plants 
to  others  in  the  Oblong  is  too  great,  but  I  often 
have  serious  thoughts  of  making  it  still  greater 
by  .sacrificing  a  bit  of  the  grass— where  the  dogs 
dii  most  villainously  and  persistently  bury  their 
bimes  and  excavate  their  catacombs — to  an 
extra  Aster  bed.  Meanwhile,  the  varieties  I 
own  are  Coonibe  Fishacre,Ceres,  A.  be.ssaral)icus 
major — a  new  acipiisition  by  emulation — 
A.  dumosus,  a  most  manful  little  IS  inch  bush, 
round,  compact,  and  coated  with  a  slieet  of 
small  mauve  flowers  for  many  weeks  at  a 
stretch  ;  Leda,  Pleiad,  lanthe,  A.  grandiflorus, 
Esnie,  cordifolius,  Diana,  lievis  floribundus, 
■  Novi-P.elgi  Daphne,  Nov;e-Angli;«  ruber,  with 
distinct  foliage,  and  about  five  others,  the 
names  of  which  have  been  lost.  This  is,  I 
know,  a  most  heterogeneous,  and,  |)robably  in 
some  respects,  badly-chosen  collection  ;  those 
which  were  not  gifts,  as  the  best  ones  were, 
having  been  more  or  less  casually  introduced  ; 
but  they  are  all  charming  in  their  several  ways. 

The  l.iig  liranch  which  broke  oft'  my  tree 
FLKony  in  ..May,  and  which  I  stuck  in  at  random 
beside  it,  has  rooted,  and  is  a  thriving  plant, 
although  it  has  had  no  care  or  watering  ;  a 
lucky  chance  this.  Next  to  it  is  Clematis 
davidiana  in  full  flower.  When  this  first  began 
to  push  out  solitary  single  blossoms  at  the 
axils  of  its  rather  coarse  leaves  I  thcjught  little 
of  it,  and  wondered  that  good  writers  praised 
it  so  ;  but,  as  presently  it  took  to  showing  a 
whole  bunch  of  the  flowers,  which  are  indivi- 
dually exactly  the  colour  and  shajie  of  a  pale 
porcelain  blue  single  Hyacinth  Bell,  and  the 
.size  of  the  bells  of  Grand  Lilas,  I  felt  the  spell 
and  the  charm. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  Oblong's  modest 
liiilb  order  has  just  come  and  been  potted,  or 
I  :ither  panned.  As  so  many  things  die  and  rot 
I  way  in  our  wet  mild  winters,  1  am  trying 
Mime  Crocuses — Imperati,  ancyrensis,  aureu.s, 
siilphureus  pallidus,  banaticus,  tommasinianu.s, 
zimatus,  and  Sieberi — in  pans  of  twelve  or 
twenty-tivc  liulbs.  The  pans  themselves  are 
very  attractive,  and  several  peoyile  who  saw 
them,  newly  arrived  from  the  local  pottery, 
coveted  them.  They  had  to  be  made  to  order, 
as  no  shop  m  our  town  could  supply  them,  and 
for  7s.  I  got  fifteen  in  two  sizes,  1:^  inches  and 
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1.')  inches  across  and  Ih  inches  deeji.  For  .some 
reason  the  bigger  ones  look  shallower  than 
their  smaller  brethren,  although  all  are  identical 
in  this  respect.  The  filled  pans  are  standing 
outside  at  present,  and  will  be  moved  into  the 
cold  greenhouse  later  on,  to  flower  unmolested 
by  snow,  rain,  or  tearing  winds.  I  have  also 
jilanted  Erythroniums  Hendersoni,  Hartwegii, 
and  the  lovely  pink  John.soni  in  the  smaller 
jians  with  Tecophyhea  cyanocrocus,  Merendera, 
and  some  Fritillaries  in  pots,  so  I  hope  for 
interests  in  winter  and  early  spring.  The 
ordinary  run  of  garden  bulbs  must  wait  until 
next  month.  The  garden  hasonly  had  two  gifts 
from  this  batch,  some  Snowdrops,  Whittalli, 
and  robustus,  and  a  ])lantingof  Triteleias  that 
are  so  amiable  and  grow  anywhere.  Against 
the  advice  of  several  people  who,  so  far,  have 
always  proved  right,  I  have  planted  a  root  of 
Ostrowskia  magnifica,  and  a  quaint  looking 
thing  it  'was,  like  an  imitation  Horse-radish 
made  in  brown  candy.  Of  course,  I  must  not 
expect  it  to  grow,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  under 
far  more  favourable  conditions  in  most  cases, 
but  there  is,  I  suppose,  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  chance  of  its  benignancy,  and  my  Polygonum 
baldschuanicum,  only  planted  last  autumn,  is  in 
bud.  So  it  is  evident  that  strange  and  charm- 
ing things  do  at  times  happen  in  gardens  to 
undeserving,  ignorant,  and  obstinate  folk.  As 
a  set  ott',  my  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  that  I  wished 
so  much  to  see,  has  quite  refused  to  oblige, 
except  with  a  considerable  growth  of  leafage, 
very  attractive  to  slugs.  I  do  not  think  they 
ate  its  buds,  however,  so  that  is  not  the  cause 
for  its  ungenial  attitude. 

I  am  going  to  plant  some  small  and  rather 
single  flowering  shrubs,  out  of  pots,  about  the 
Olilong  lawn.  Adam  raises  the  objection  that 
mowing  will  thereby  be  impeded,  but  as  he  has 
of  late  delegated  this  sacred  duty  to  the  pony 
boy,  any  addition  to  whose  far  from  onerous 
work  is  welcomed,  the  appeal  falls  flat. 
•Probably  some  of  the  shrubs  will  do  likewise, 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  things  of  any  size 
in  this  soil  always  presenting  itself,  for  this 
reason  they  are  to  be  purchased  in  pots,  so  that 
they  may  get  an  early  start.  This  is  the 
.selection,  governed  to  some  extent  l)y  what  can 
be  conveniently  obtained,  and  abso  by  the  small 


space  available :  Magnolia  stellata,  Calycanthus 
floridu.s,  Cornus  nia.s,  Daphne  .Mezereum, 
I)iplopappus  chrysoi,)hyllus,  Exochorda  grandi- 
flora,  Leycesteria  formosa,  Licpiidandjar 
styraciflua,  Prunus  Pissardi,  Rhus  cotinus, 
Olearia  Haasti,  S].)ir;ea  prunifolia  fl.-pl.,  and 
Weigela  Eva  Rathke.  1  .should  like  advice  on 
this  i)rogTanime — but  not  on  the  lines  of  that 
invariably  i)rofl'ered,  asked  or  unasked— the 
latter  usually — by  Adam.  His  formula  is 
"  Leave  it  alone,'  and  that  no  real  gardener 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  when  "  it "  is  bare  and 
flowerless  to  begin  with.  M.  L.  W. 

Bathwkli  Hill,  Bath. 
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W  E  L  L  -  K  P:  P  T     H  A  R  D  Y 
FLOWER     BORDERS. 

A  T    the    present    time    the    most   showy 

/%  plants  blooming  in  the  borders  are 

/   \        Delphiniums  of  different  shades  of 

t- *       blue,     planted     in     large     clunijis. 

1  \.  They  throw  up  spikes  7  feet  to 
8  feet  in  height,  and  have  Chrysan- 
themum maximum  in  front  and  clumiis  of 
blue,  white,  and  rose  Canterbury  Bells, 
Gaillardia,  Antirrhinum,  ALstroemeria,  and 
Pentstemons  just  coining  into  flower,  with 
bushes  of  Lavender  covered  with  bloom 
planted  at  intervals  along  the  border.  The 
arches  are  jilaced  over  each  crossing  in  the 
walk,  and  are  covered  with  Cluster  Roses, 
adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  walk  by 
taking  the  sameness  and  stifi'ness  ofl'  the 
borders,  and  giving  the  walk  somewhat  of  a 
pergola  a|:i])earance.  Although  it  looks  at  its 
best  during  the  month  of  July,  there  is  always 
.something  fresh  to  interest  the  eye.  As  soon 
as  Delphiniums  and  their  e(nn|ianions  are  over, 
the  Phloxes,  Harpalium.s,  ilontbretias,  and 
Anemones  take  their  places,  wdth  the  feathery 
blooms  of  Bocconia  cordota  in  the  liackground, 
and  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  ilichaelmas 
Daisy,  plants  which  continue  to  bloom  until 
the  frost  cuts  them  down  in  November.  The 
borders  are  then  cut  over  ;  all  ]Jants  that  are 
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too  large  are  lifted  and  divided  or  rSTeweS. 
The  border  is  then  given  a  good  dressing  of 
rich  well-decayed  inauare  or  leaf-mould,  which 
is  forked  m,  tiie  soil  being  well  trodden  down 
round  each  plant.  The  rubbish  and  garden 
refuse  is  burnt  ;  the  ashes  are  brought  back 
and  si)rinkled  over  the  borders.  With  the 
exception  of  the  foliage  of  the  fre.shly-jjhnted 
Canterbury  Kells,  the  borders  are  alnmst  bare 
until  the  Snowdrops  ajipear  in  February  and 
the  Datibdils  in  March,  when  each  week  there 
is  something  fresh  to  adnure.         I).  Da  vies. 

FUCHSIAS    IN   THE    OPEN    AlK. 

Moke  might  be  done  with  hardy  Fuchsias  if  the 
roots  wert,  protected  in  winter.  All  the  Kuch.sias 
are  hardy  enough  in  sheltered  gardens,  but  I  am 
thinking  more  especially  cf  those  which  are  really 
hardy,  Riccartoni,  gracilis,  and  seveiul  others. 
These  are  lovely  roinid  the  south  and  west  coasts, 
and  make  very  large  specimens,  unequalled  in  their 
grace  and  beauty.  We  used  to  have  years  ago, 
in  Worcestershiie,  very  hne  groups  in  beds  and 
borders,  of  Fuciisia  globosaand  F.  corallina,  both  of 
which  could  be  kept  safely  by  covering  the  crowns 
with  old  leat-niould  or  wood  ashes.  The  tops 
usually  died  down  iji  winter,  but  they  broke  very 
strong  in  spring,  and  made  giand  masses.  Fnlgcns 
is  another  <)ld  kind  we  ha^'e  kept  outside  tUi'OUgh 
the  winter  by  covering  with  rathei-  rough  leaf- 
mould.  Of  course  these  mounds  of  protecting 
materials  would  be  rather  untidy  in  prominent 
positions,  but  there  are  plenty  of  nooks  ajid  corners 
where  a  clump  of  Fuchsias  would  fit  in.  What  a 
lovely  ornament  for  the  lawn,  or  on  the  terrace,  or 
in  a  corner  where  two  paths  meet,  are  tubs  tilled 
with  Fuchsias,  with  branches  gracefully  drooping 
over  the  sides.  The  tubs  could  be  kept  indoors  tor 
a  time  in  winter  till  growth  was  progressing.  A 
large  tub  woidd  require  half-a-dozen  or  more  to 
fill  it  properly,  a  strong  old  plant  in  the  centre,  and 
then  a  circle  of  smaller  ones,  filling  in  the  outside 
with  young  plants  that  would  naturally  fall  over 
the  sides.  With  a  little  pinching  at  first,  the 
plants  would  fill  up  and  make  a  symmetrical  mass, 
and  if  the  roots  were  well  nourished  there  would 
be  no  break  in  their  efiectiveness  when  the  frost 
came.  F.  Hoisday. 


greater  the  depth  the  more  effective  and  pleasing 
will  be  the  display.  The  great  secret  in  growing 
these  satisfactorily  is  the  division  of  the  roots 
frecpiently.  We  generally  break  ours  up  and  divide 
every  second  year,  but  if  it  can  be  done  annually 
all  the  better.  The  ground  should  be  manured  and 
trenched,  and  the  planting  shouhl  be  done  anytime 
during  April  or  beginning  of  May,  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  yard  apart  all  ways,  three  rows  at  least 
should  be  made  triangularly,  but  if  the  width  at 
command  will  allow  of  five  or  seven  rows  so  much 
better  will  be  the  display,  of  course  arranging  the 
tallest  and  strongest  growing  kinds  at  the  back. 

The  plants  should  be  tlioroughly  mulched  and 
watered  during  dry  weather,  and  neatly  tieil  to 
strong  stakes  as  the  growth  is  made.  Care  nuist  be 
taken  not  to  bunch  them  up  loo  tiglitly,  or  nuich 
of  their  beauty  will  he  lost,  but  tlic  shoots  should 
be  looped  up  "just  sufficiently  to  keep  them  from 
being  broken  down  l)y  wind  and  rain,  thus  allowing 
the  habit  of  each  variety  to  develop,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  very  beautiful.  Seedlings  are  easily 
raised,  and  extremely  interesting  is  it  to  watch  a 
collection  of  these  unfolding  tlieir  flowers.  Though 
many  will  be  worthless,  some  will  often  prove  to 
be  of  undoubted  merit.  We  generally  sow  the  seed 
in  pots  inunediately  it  is  ripe  and  plant  in  the 
spring;  these  will  all  flower  during  the  aiitumn. 
The  following  vaiieties  arc  the  best  and  most 
distinct  I  know  :  — 


I 


PEFvENNIAL    ASTERS,   MICHAELMAS 
DAISIES    or.    STARWOETS. 

I  KNOW  of  nothing  during  the  closing  days  of 
summer  and  autunni,  when  nearly  everything  in 
the  way  of  flowering  plants  is  past  its  best,  more 
beautifid  or  full  of  interest  than  a  well-arranged 
border  of  these,  and  yet  comparatively  few  really 
choice  collections  properly  cultivated  and  arranged 
are  to  be  met  with  about  the  country.  For  fully 
three  months  at  this  season  of  the  year,  by  making 
a  judicious  selection,  will  these  continue  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  visitors.  The  great  point  in  their 
favour  is  that  hardly  any  kind  of  weather  will  injure 
them  to  any  extent,  neither  rain,  fog,  nor  a  reason- 
able amount  of  frost. 

In  a  cut  state  for  indoor  decoration  they  have 
few  equals  when  gracefully  arranged  in  either  large 
or  small  vases,  and  they  last  in.  a  fresh  condition 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  to  my  mind  only  one 
variety  should  be  used  in  each  glass,  with  a  good 
length  of  stem  ;  also  as  an  arrangement  for  the 
dinner  table,  when  accompanied  by  suitable  autumn 
foliage,  they  are  of  much  value.  Fortunately,  it  is 
within  the  range  of  any  one  possessing  a  garden, 
either  large  or  small,  to  form  and  grow  a  collection 
successfully,  as  they  can  he  purchased  at  a  vei-y 
small  cost,  and  ahnosl  any  soil  or  site  will  grow 
them  to  perfection. 

For  many  years  1  have  given  much  attention  to 
selecting  and  forming  a  collection,  and  each  year  I 
have  been  more  than  rewarded  for  my  trouble.  I 
will,  as  briefly  as  possible,  endeavour  to  describe 
the  best  mode  of  treatment,  and  give  a  list  of  the 
most  distinct  and  pleasing  kinds.  They  may  be 
grown  in  almost  any  part  of  the  garden,  but  a  hot, 
sunny  position  is  the  least  advantageous.  'J'he  size 
of  the  bortler  and  nundjcr  of  varieties  to  be  grown 
must  be  determined  by  the  space  available,  Ijut  the 


yaitic: 


rime      llei;llil 
o/Jtuwering.    Fl. 
Aug.  :ird  wk     3    . 


tii'iiiarlcii. 


Ainedus  Sept.  1st 

bessarahicus 
,,  Stella  ..       ,,     1st 


,,  major 

1st    ,, 

2:'.- 

.,  Kranitieldi . . 
,,  Riverslea  .. 

Out. 
Sept 

1st    , 
4th    ,, 

2.T 

Ptarnik-oides.. 

,, 

1st    „ 

1     . 

CiirilifuMus 

:iid    „ 

;,   . 

UKlJOl 

,,  elegans   . . 

Oct. 

Ist    ,, 

,,  Diana 

■• 

2nd  and 
:ird  wk 

u  . 

„  undnlatns 

,,  albulus  .. 
Coryniliusus  . . 

Aug. 

2nd  and 
3irt  wk 
4th    „ 

1st    ,, 

iJ  . 

Ditl'iisus  Oct.  i!nd 

lioriznntalis 
,,  Coombe  „      i*nd 

Fishacre 


,,  penduius    ..  .,       4tli 

Dnnuisnssyn.  Sopt  4tli 

fraLiilis 

eiicoides         ..  Oct.    3rd 


,,  elegans   . . 

., 

1st     ,, 

:i 

,,Clio 

Sept 

4th    ,, 

3 

Asteroides 

" 

2nd     , 

U 

Henryi . . 

„ 

1st      , 

2 

Sh.irti  .. 

,, 

1st     , 

4 

vnuineus 

Oct. 

2nd    , 

3 

,,  Cassiope  , , 

Sept 

4th    , 

•2 

,,  nanus 

,, 

4th    , 

1 

puniceus 

pulcherriniup 
pyrenanis 

Oct. 
Aug. 

1st    , 
:)id    , 

1 

umhellatus     .. 

4th    , 

.'•, 

lanceolatus       .  Oct.    ;ird    ,, 
Innileyaniis  „      'Jnd     ,, 

nanus 
Turliiiit'Iliis    -       ,,  and  Nov. 


,,  allius 
jfianditlniiis 
i'ladeHcanti 
Cliapmanni 


„  :iid  wk 
Xuv.  lind     ,, 

.,  '^nd  ., 
Oft.  yrd     „ 


iglit  ldiie,veryeftective, 
and   tine  for  any  pur- 
pose. 
•Ih  ..  pleasing  Mue,   large 

flowers. 
■2\  ..  distinct  and  paler  than 
the  type. 
/.  ..  larger  flowers,  and  more 
compact  than  above. 
Ulac-lilue. 

deep  purplish  l)lue,  dis- 
tinct, 
very  small  white  Huwers, 

dwarf  and  compact, 
beautiful  lilac  flowers. 

very  graceful  babit,  soft 

lilac  flowers  in  abun- 
dance, 
charming    and    distinct 

variety,    one    of    the 

best, 
similar    to    Cordifolius 

major, 
white,  latest  of  this  type 
very  early  white,  distuict 

species, 
bronzy    red    and    white 

flowers,  very  eflective. 
flesh-coloured      flowers, 

very  free  and  flue,  one 

of  the    Ijest   to   with- 
stand the  wet. 
a  graceful  late  variety, 
very  bushy  and  compact, 

lUiUive  flowers, 
drooping  sprays  of  white 

flowers, 
earlier  than  above,  and 

very  free  flowering, 
early  blush  colour  and 

distinct 
pale  flesh-coloured 

flowers,  very  i)leasing 

and  lasting, 
bright  blue  flowers,  dis- 
tinct species, 
pale  blue  flowers,  very 

good, 
similar  to  ericoides,  but 

more  twiggy  growth, 
earlier,  and   very  dense 

growth, 
ea  rlier,    a  n  d     m  uch 

smaller  flowers 
pyranndal    habit,   blush 

white  flowers. 
1.^  ..  early  dwarf,   large  pale 

blue  flowers. 
..  silvery     white     flowers, 

very  distnict  species. 
5    ..  white, useful  forcutting. 
■1    ..  very     compact,      small 

rosy  lilac  flowers. 
■1    ..  light  and  graceful,  large 

vitdet    flowers,  tipped 

rose. 
^,',  ..  smaller  than  above,  with 

white  flowei's. 
:i    ..  large  deep  violet  flowers, 

very  late  and  distinct. 
4    ..  pure    white,  very  eflec- 

tive. 
0    ..  blue,  very  graceful. 


NOVI    BELGI    TYPE    AND    HYBRID    NAKIETIES. 

^■« ■     ufji!:Zu.,"T-       ^'"™*- 

Arcturus         ..  Sept.  4tli  wk     4^  ..  purplish     blue    flowers 

very  sliowy. 
Apidlu  . .         ..     ,,      -iiid     ,,      r»    ..  lavender  ■  blue,    profuse 

bloomer. 
Uai'pur  Crewe      .,       4th     ,,      .'>    ..  free  flowering  white, 
'luni  .Sawyer  ..  Oct.  2nd     ,,      :>!j  ..  large  light  blue  flowei's. 
Ella  .       ,,        1st     ,,       fi^_.  ..  bright  sliowy  blue. 

liL'vigatus       ..  Sept.  4th     ,,      ±\  ..  bright  pink,  e.xcellent. 
Kt>bert  Parker     Oct.     1st     ,,       ti'  ..  soft  lavender  blue. 
John  Wooil     ..  .Sept.  3rd    ,,      U    ..  strong     growing,     large 

white  flowers. 
Nancy  ..  ,,       "rd     ,,      4    ..  compact,     showy     blue. 

very  good. 
Walter     B.  Oct.    llid     .,      r.^  ..  rosy   lilac,   splendid 

Childs  '  variety. 

White  Spray  ..     ,,       3rd     ,,      .">    ..  best    late    white,    large 

twisted  petals. 
.Mai  ,,      "iiid     ,,      4\  ..  large  bright  l>lue. 

.Mrs.C.W.  Earle     ,,       4th     ,,       :">"   ..    I'lvncli  grey,  very  good, 
floribundus  ,,       1st    ,,      4}  ..  deep    violet  -  bUie,    very 

free, 
fonnosiasimns     .Sejil.  4tli    ,,      4    ..  erect    haliit,    roy    lilac 

flowers. 
CottageMaid. .     ,,      2nd     ,,      4    ..  delicate      flesh     colour. 

very  profuse  bluniner. 
Madonna  ,,       ."iid    ,,      3    ..  compact,  large  flowered 

white, 
densus  ..         .     Oct.    Ist    ,,      3^.  ..  very  showy  blue,   dense 

growth. 
Pleiad    ..  ..   Sept.  4tli     ..       11  ..   bright   rose   flowers,  e.x- 

cellent variety. 
T.  Snnth  .       3nl    .,      4    ..  dense  flow,  r  heads. 

Margaret  ..      2iid     ,,      4^.  ..  large  flowers,  of  a  deli- 

cate blue  shade. 
Daphne  Sept.  4th     ,.      4     ..  large  deep  blue  flowers, 

with  black  stems. 
Minerva  ..   Oct.  2nd     ,,      4    ..  deep  rosy  lilac,  large  and 

free. 
Purity  ..         ..  Sept.  3rd     ,,      .'<    ..  early  flowering  white, 
versicolor  ,,       1st    ,,      4.t  ..  white,    changing    to 

purple. 
,,  Themis    ..  Oct.  "iud    ,,      2    ..  white,    changing    to 

purple,  compact    and 

free. 

NOV^    ANGLI.E    TYPE. 

Time       llei.glit. 
of  flowering.    Ft. 
Nova'  Anglia;      Sept.  2nd  wk     4h  ..  crimson  and  purple 
pnecox  flowers,  earliest  of 

this  type. 
Noviu  Angli;e      Oct.    1st    ,,      4^  ..  vivid  large  crimson 
Mrs.  .).  K.  flowers,  improvement 

Kaynor  <jn  N.  A.  ruber. 

Novie  Anglia;        ,,      2nd     ,,      7    ..  rose  coloured  flowei's. 

rose us 
Nova;  Angliie        ,,      3rd     ,,      ^>'j  ..  rich  crimson  flowers. 

ruber 
Novie  Anglia;        ,,      2nd     ,,      4;^^  ..  violet  blue  flowers. 

pulchellus 
Nov;e  Angliie        ,,       1st    ,,      Ti    ..  rosy  purple,  with  golden 
Wm.  Bowman  tironze  disc. 

Nipvie  Angliie        ,,      2nd    ,,      4.^  ..  large  light  purple. 
Melpomene 

E.  Beckett. 
A}(.h)ihatn  Honst  Gardens,  Efsfrtt,  Htrt.s. 
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NOTES     ON      LILIES. 


A    NOTE    FROM    SUSSEX. 

In  continuation  of  my  letter  on  Liliiuns,  I  now 
send  you  the  following  :  These  Lilies  have  dona 
well  here  and  come  up  every  season,  although  they 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  two  huge  Elm  trees — Henryi, 
Humboldti  ocellatinn,  superbum,  Hansoni,  par- 
dalinum,  davuricum,  Martagon  purpureum  and 
album,  excelsum,  chalcedonicum,  a  few  speciosum, 
pomponium  verum,  umbellatum  erectnni,  and  auran- 
tiacum  verum.  Krameri  and  tigrinum  made  a  show 
the  flrst  yearantl  then  disappeared.  The  tigrinums 
were  among  Rhododendrons  ;  but  a  friend  of  mine 
a  little  way  ofl'  had  a  splendid  bed  of  tigrinums, 
and  tpiite  a  sight,  h.  nepalense  in  pot  made  a  show 
the  first  year  and  then  ceased  to  exist.  Of  two 
giganteunis — large  bulbs — one  never  came  up,  the 
other  grew  to -4  feet  and  became  blind,  although  the 
previous  year  a  third  grew  8  feet  high  and  made  a 
tine  show.  ti.  Bon.wia. 

Worf/i  in(j,  iSii^.sex. 

LILIU.M     HAKRISI. 

One  frequently  hears  of  want  of  success  in  attending 
to  the  culture  of  this  Lily  when  needed  for  earl\' 
flowering.  Much  of  this  I  feel  confldent  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  left  out  of  the  ground  too 
long  before  potting.  The  evil  eflect  of  Lily  hulh^ 
being  kept  out  of  the  ground,  antl  in  a  dry  atmo.-< 
phei'e  for  a  lengthened  period,  is  nt)W  generally 
recognised,  but  the  fact  that  in  f3erniuda  L.  Harris 
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ript'iis  much  earlier  than  the  different  Lilies  in 
HoHanil,  Japan,  or  in  this  country,  is  frequently 
overlookcil,  with  the  result  that  the  bulbs  have 
sjient  some  time  perhaps  on  warcliouse  shelves  or 
some  such  a  place  before  the_\'  are  obtained  from  the 
dealers.  Consequently,  the\'  are  often  more  or  less 
■\\ithered,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  vitality,  and 
the  results  then  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  they 
might  be.  As  all,  or  nearly-  all,  the  bulbs  from 
Bermuda  reach  here  by  the  month  of  August  it 
will  be  at  once  apparent  that  where  needed  for 
early  flowering,  nothing  is  gained  by  any  delaj'  in 
purchasing  the  bulbs  after  the  present  time,  while 
if  this  is  not  done  a  considerable  amount  of  \-igour 
is  needlessly  lost.  True,  as  the  season  advances, 
bulbs  can  in  some  cases  be  purchased  at  a  cheajjer 
rate,  but  in  their  more  or  less  debilitated  state  they 
are  not  worth  so  much  as  they  were  earlier  in  the 
season.  If  bulbs  are  potted  as  soon  as  received, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  lieeorae  gradually  established 
in  a  cold  frame,  which  is  much  better  than  taking 
them  into  heat  at  once.  Aphides  must  be  par- 
ticularly guarded  against,  as  they  quickl}-  injure 
the  3'oung  buds. — H.  P. 


panying  illu.stration  plainly  .shows  the  advis- 
ability of  including  a  narrow  strip  of  the  flower 
border  when  erecting  a  covering  for  a  walk  if 
this  can  possibly  be  done,  tor  even  when 
climbing  plants  have  well  covered  the  trellis- 
work  it  is  but  seldom  that  many  flowers  are 
produced  at  their  bases. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  plants  pre-eminently 
suitable  for  training  over  the  above,  namely, 
Roses,  Clematises,  and  Honeysuckles.  These 
on  first  thoughts  do  not,  perhaps,  ajipear  to 
offer  much  variety,  yet  upon  considering  the 
many  beautiful  and  different  kinds  of  each 
that  are  to  be  obtained  one  soon  realises 
their  all-sufficiency.  Taking,  first,  the  Roses, 
we  have  the  lovely  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg, 
with  very  large,  semi-double  flowers  of  a 
scarlet  rose  colour  and  deep  green  leaves. 
This  variety  grows  very  freely,  and  is  of 
splendid  constitution.  Turner's  Crimson 
Rambler,  also  well  suited  to  the  purpose  under 
consideration,    is    too    well     known    to    need 


bears  its  small  white,  sweetly-scented  flowers 
towards  the  latter  part  of  summer,  while 
C.  montana  comes  into  bloom  earlier  in  the 
year~d,ii-ing  May  and  June.  The  flowers  of 
this  species  are  ivory  white,  and  larger  than 
those  of  C  Flammula. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  three 
Clematises  must  be  planted  sparingly,  as 
they  grow  ([uickly  and  freely,  and  would  soon 
cover  far  too  nnich  s]]ace  if  planted  without 
forethought.  C.  .Jackmanni,  a  rich  iiurple,  is 
very  fine,  as  also  are  C.  .Tackmanni  alba 
and  rubro-violacea.  Many  other  charming 
Clematises  there  are,  equally  suitable,  the 
names  of  which  may  easily  be  obtained  by 
anyone  interested. 

Of  Honeysuckles — excelled  by  few,  if  any, 
garden  climbers— we  have  the  Dutch  and  the 
late  Dutch,  the  latter  very  useful  on  account 
of  its  late  flowering.  Lonicera  seinjiervirens, 
having  pretty  green  leaves  and  scarlet  flowers, 
should  also  be  planted  if  the  position  is  fairly 
well  sheltered  and  warm.  Over  a 
covered  walk  in  the  writer's  gar- 
den, where  .some  of  the  above 
lilants  have  been  trained,  the 
method  practised  has  been  to 
clothe  the  supporting  bars  with 
the  Clematises  and  Honeysuckles, 
leaving  the  sjiaces  between  to  be 
tilled  up  Ijy  the  Roses,  and  results 
quite  justify  the  recommendation 
of  sucli  a  practice.  T.  F.  W. 


A     COVEKED     WALK 


In  my  modiiim  loam  some  Lilies  will  not  tiirive, 
and  soon  disappear  ;  others  do  well.  Of  the  les.s 
common  Lilies,  L.  auratum  platyphyllum  and  L. 
Browni  succeed  remarkably  well.  L.  auratum  I 
have  given  up  ;  it  is  useless  trying  to  grow  it  out 
of  doors.  This  year  a  two  year  old  L.  auratum 
platj'phyllum  (.li  feet  in  height)  had  fourteen  fine 
blooms  on  a  .single  stem  ;  another,  planted  this 
spring,  had  seven  or  eight  blooms.  The  only 
protection  I  give  is  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  winter. 
Eiieirjh,  Readimj.  F.   C. 


A     COVERED     VTALK. 

Ix  the  .scene  depicted  in  our  illu.stration  we 
have  an  instance  of  an  excellent  manner  in 
which  welcome  shade  may  be  afforded  during 
the  summer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
suitable  method  of  growing  certain  climbing 
plants  is  placed  before  us.  By  extending  the 
wire  trellis  into  the  border  on  either  side,  the 
bareness  invariably  associated  with  the  interior 
of  similar  structures  is  avoided.     The  accom- 


description.  It  niav,  however,  be  mentioned 
that  this  Rose  usually  succeeds  far  better  when 
grown  against  a  trellis  than  if  planted  against 
a  south  wall  ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  writer's 
experience.  Aimee  Vibei-t,  Carmine  Pillar,  and 
AVilliam  Allen  Richardson  alsrp  thrive  well  in 
similar  positions,  and  the  first-named  especially 
flowers  most  profusely.  Although  the  latter 
grows  somewhat  thinly,  its  lovely  tinted 
blossoms  should  certainly  earn  a  position  for  it. 

I  have  this  season  noticed  Thalia  trained 
over  a  covered  way,  and,  although  it  has  grown 
but  slowly,  during  early  summer  it  was 
completely  covered  with  flowers.  These  are 
small,  |iure  white,  with  numerous  bright 
yellow  stamens,  and  are  jiroduced  in  bunches. 
Whether  it  will  eventually  jirove  satisfactory 
remains  to  be  seen 

The  Clematises  offer  an  incomparable  selec- 
tion of  beautiful  climbing  plants  ])articularly 
suitable  for  clothing  trellis-work.  C.  Vitalba, 
and  more  especially  C.  montana  and  C. 
Flammula,   may   be    mentioned.      The    latter 


OLLA    PODRIDA. 

Under  the  teiiu  of  this  old  favourite 

Spanish  dish  (it  is  a  mixture  of  many 

things),   I  note   briefly  some   things 

which  come  before  me  in  reading  or 

in  intercourse  with  others. 

Carnations. 

I  perceive  that  yoiu-  correspondent 

who  gives  us  such  interesting  notes 

of   her    "oblong   garden,"   says   she 

shall   have   to   give   up    Carnations, 

but  before  she  does  so  may  I  ask  if 

she    has    tried    growing   them    from 

seetl.      I  used  to  be  one  of  the  most 

i-igid  of  florists  with  regard  to  these 

lluwers,    but   increasing   years    have 

made  me  slacken  mj'  zeal   in   many 

I  cspects,   and  among  other  things  I 

liave  given  up  growing  a  collection 

of  named  varieties.      Mr.  Martin  R. 

Sniith  has  been  the  means  of  raising 

and  distributing  a  number  of  plants 

\\liose   flowers,  if   not   equal   to  the 

older    florists'  varieties,    are  at   any 

rate  very  pleasing  and  varied.     Jlr. 

James  Douglas,   of  Bookham,   every 

'  year  saves  a  quantity  of  the  seed  of  this  strain  :  a 

small  quantity  of  this  will  give  a  sufficient  number 

of   plants,    and    they   ma}'   either    be    retained    or 

fresh  seed  sown  every  year.     Your  correspondent 

I  mentions  that   the  old   Clove    succeeds   \'erv  well 

with  her  ;    that  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  it ;    in 

my  garden  I  have  never  been  able  to  keep  it. 

LiLICM    Al'RATUM. 

Like  your  correspondent,  I  have  had  a  long 
acquaintance  with  this  fine  Lily.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  first  plant  that  flowered  in 
this  country,  exhibited  b\'  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  1  also  saw  the  first  bulb 
flowered  by  Mr.  .John  Standish,  for  which  Mr. 
Sigismund  Rucker  paid  £1.5,  and  considered  him- 
self fortunate  in  being  its  possessor.  With  all  its 
beauty,  I  consider  it  to  lie  the  most  disappointing 
of  all  Lilies  ;  you  may  have  a  tine  plant  or  clump 
of  it  even,  l3\it  without  rhyme  or  reason  it  dis- 
appears ;  you  examine  the  place  where  it  was  ;  the 
bulbs  have  disap()eared,  and  you  find  perhaps  a  few 
tin}'  bulblcts,  and  that  is  all ;  but  it  is  of  no  use 
breaking  one's  heart  about  it,  and  you  nia}'  take 
this  consolation,  that  some  of  our  most  experienced 
Lily  growers  have  equallj'  failed.    A  large  quantity 
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are  imported  from  Japan  every  year.  A  few  years 
ago  news  came  to  ns  that  disease  had  attacked  the 
Lily  farms  in  Japan,  and  large  quantities  were  sent 
over  which  were  ne\er  pvit  up  for  sale  because  the 
bulbs  were  worthless.  A  great  deal  of  confusion 
does  certainly  exist  on  the  subject  of  the  varietal 
forms.  •  With  regard  to  L.  virginale,  I  have 
obtained  bulbs  of  this  wliich  from  their  foliage 
.seemed  to  belong  to  tlie  platypliylluni  section,  but 
the  flowers  were  simply  auratum,  with  yellow  band 
and  numerous  .spots.  I  have  not  grown  L.  Wittei, 
but  believe  it  to  be  a  more  delicate  form,  and  con- 
sequently more  difficult  to  keep.  I  received  last 
year  from  Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  a  most 
brilliantly  coloured  flower,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  auratum  and  L.  .speciosum, 
the  bulb  being  much  more  like  that  of  the  latter 
flower  than  of  the  former. 
I  had  hoped  great  things 
from  it,  for  it  flowered  again 
this  year  ;  but  all  my  hopes 
hnve  been  shattered,  for  on 
examining  the  pot  in  which 
I  grew  it  this  year  I  found 
no  traces  of  bulb  ;  there  was 
a  large  quantity  of  fibrosis 
roots  emanating  from  the 
base  of  the  stem  forming  L" 
a  complete  mat,  but  the 
bulb  was  gone.  I  am  no 
vegetable  physiologist,  and 
therefore  cannot  understanil 
Avhy  this  mass  of  fibrous 
roots  should  be  ymt  forth  and 
no  roots  from  the  bulb  itself. 
Tliis  I  have  noticed  so  fre- 
quently with  L.  auratum, 
and  thought  at  first  when  I 
saw  these  fibrous  roots  it 
was  a  good  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  bulb,  but  the 
hard  lessons  of  experience 
have  taught  me  otherwise. 

(Enothera  extmia  syn-. 

HARGI\.\TA. 

I  have  had  a  plant  of  this 
for  some  years,  and  its 
.behaviour  is  somewhat 
strange.  I  planted  it  on 
one  side  of  a  narrow  walk, 
where  it  flowered  for  a 
couple  of  years ;  but  the 
third  year  I  found  that  it 
liad  travelled  underneath  the 
walk  and  come  up  in  a 
Rose  border.  There  it  has 
grown  for  some  3'ears,  but 
I  never  can  tell  where  to 
look  for  it.  Sometimes  it  is 
very  vigorous,  but  this  year 
not  ([uite  so  much  so.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  beautiful 
species,  and  the  perfume 
of  its  flowers  verj'  dcliciouf. 

LlLIUM  Hexrvi. 
My   clump    has   increased 
considerably  this    year. 

There  are  now  several  shoots  -V  noble 

from   this   one   bulb.     None 

of  the.se  have  reached  the  height  that  one  shoot 
did  last  year  (about  S  feet),  but  1  think  this  is 
an  advantage,  for  unless  you  have  a  good  back- 
ground, such  as  shrubs  or  hedge,  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  is  considera lily  iliminishecl.  H.  H.  D'. 


doubt,  to  the  warm  autumn  months  of  late 
years,  and  by  many  a  river  and  stream  sides, 
where  it  delights  to  grow,  the  big  handsome 
leaves  have  been  almost  hidden  by  the  mass 
of  strong  flower  spikes. 


C.  omenta,  often  met  with  under  the  name  of  C. 
purpurea,  though  not,  perhaps,  so  vigorous  a  grower 
as  C.  arborescens,  has  more  han<isome  flowers,  these 
being  of  a  purplish  colour.  T.  Y.  W. 


LEYCESTERIA    FORMOSA. 

This  most  useful  and  distinct  flowering  shrub 
from  the  Himalayas  is  now  flowering  well  in  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough.  The  blossoms, 
which  are  white,  tinged  with  purple,  are  accom- 
panied bj'  conspicuous  purple  leafy  bracts.  These 
latter  form  the  most  showy  part  of  the  inflorescence. 
In  the  autumn  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by 
purple  berries.  As  these  form  a  very  suitable 
food  for  pheasants,  the  Levcesteria  is  often  planted 


<'ATAI,PA    IS    A    LONDON    GARDE.N".       ( Phiitu.  xmt  lilt  il r.  B.  II 


for  covert.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
inserted  in  the  early  autunui,  when  the  wood  is 
partially  ripened. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


W 


metro])olitan 
witli  unusual 


think  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  one  of  the  finest 
trees  of  Catal])a  bignonioides 
in  a  London  Oarden,  for  we 
may  include  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Denmark  Hill  in  the 
area.  The  Catalpa  has  flowered 
e.xcellence  this  season,  owing,  no 


COLUTEA   ARBORESCENS. 

Tins  shrub,  popularly  known  as  the  Bladder 
Senna,  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most 
decorative  sHl)jects  in  the  arlioretum  or  pleasure 
ground.  When  the  flowers  are  over,  thc3-  are 
replaced  l:).y  the  curiously  inflated,  blad^lcr-like 
seed-pods  that  give  to  the  plant  its  popular  name. 
Belonging  to  the  Peaflower  family,  and  thriving 
like  many  of  its  members  in  poor,  sandy  soil,  it 
is  a  shrub  that  appeals  to  a  great  number  of 
gardeners,  both  amateur  and  professional,  for  it 
will  tiirive  where  many  others  would  not.  Coluiea 
arborescens  grows  to  a  height  of  fiom  (i  feet  to 
S  feet,  and  bears  yellow  oi'  reddisli  yellow  flowers. 


NOTES     FROM     KEW. 

AtiERSTRlEMIA     IXDICA.  —  The     Indian 
Crepe    Plant,    as    this    cleciduous,    in- 
termediate    or     greenhouse      shrub     is 
popularly  called,  is  now  in  full  beaut;, 
in  the    Mexican  House  at  Kew.       Th'- 
flowers   are  borne  in  terminal  panicles 
upon  the  current  year's  growth.     Their  long  stalk 
petals  are  curiously  crisped,  deep  pink,  and  remind 
one  not  a  little  of  the  article 
^        to  which  this  plant  owes  its 
■'        name.    It  succeeds  best  when 
planted  out,  and,  as  it  grow  s 
vigorously,    should    have    a 
fairlj'  rich  compost :    plent\- 
of    rough    sand    should     be 
mixed  with  the  latter  to  pre- 
vent its  Vtecoming  sour.     In 
order  that  the  Lagerstnemia 
may  flower  satisfactorily,  it 
is   most   necessary  that   the 
plant  should  first  grow  well ; 
and,  secondly,   that    tlic 
growth   should   be   projierl.v 
ripened.     During  the  grow- 
ing season,  therefore,   a   fair 
amount     of      mixture     and 
warmth  overhead  are  neces- 
sary.      The   roots   also   will 
need    abundant    supplies   of 
water    towards    the    end   of 
summer,      a     drier     and 
cooler  atmosphere  are  essen- 
tial, and  during  winter  but 
very  little  water   indeed   is 
required.     The  shoots  of  this 
shrub     should     be     pruned 
annually   to   within    a    few 
buds    of    tlieir    bases ;    the 
latter   will    then    start   into 
growth  with  renewed  vigoiu- 
in  .spring. 

Lagnrsfrtymia  elegaii.^  has 
darker  coloured  flowers — 
ileep  rose  woukl  best  describe 
them  —  and  apparently  is 
neither  as  free  flowering  nor 
of  so  yood  a  constitution  as 
L.  indica. 

Bi'niiftlsia  macniiitliu.  — 
Tliis  is  a  shrub  from  tropical 
America  that  grows  to  a 
lieight  of  from  2  feet  t" 
:1  feet,  and  has  most  beautiful 
flowers.  These  are  produced 
in  small  bundles,  and  iia\''- 
live  large  spreading  petals, 
,  lear  violet  in  colour.  In 
the  Mexican  House,  1". 
inacrantha  is  planted  out, 
as  indeed  are  almost  all 
the  occupants  of  that 
and    flowers    freelv   cver\ 


J 


interesting   structure, 
summer. 

('iipnxxtis  J'lniiliii"  rnr.  tiktiica. — This  conifer, 
more  familiarly  known  perhaps  as  Cupressus 
kashmiriana,  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  for  green 
house  culture.  The  now  Himalayan  House  contains 
a  handsome  specimen,  quite  7  feet  high  ;  it  is  a  vei> 
pleasing  change  from  the  usual  decorative  green 
house  plant,  and  equally  cfl'ective  as  many  of  ihciii. 
It  is  of  drooping  habit,  and  as  its  varietal  iiaiiic 
indicates  has  glaucous  leaves.  Tlie  plant  above 
mentioned  is  planted  out,  and  apparently  is  in  the 
best  of  health.  The  introduction  of  this  or  other 
suitable  conifers,  and  there  are  several  of  thciii, 
into  the  greenhouse  is  to  be  desired,  for  b.v  so  doini: 
an  agreeable  departure  fr{im  ordinary  cool  house 
))lants  would  lie  instituted,  ;ind  a  variati<in  iiilm 
duced,  thereby  considerably  enliaiicing  the  appear 
ance  of  tlie  structure. 
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FUNKIA      SUBCORDATA 
GRANDIFLORA. 

FiiR  beautiful  and  important  foliage  in  places 
slieltererl  and  iiartly  shaded  nothing  in  the 
garden  is  more  lieautiful  than  liold  phintings 
of  this  handsome  Funkia.  Indeed,  for  careful 
planting,  this  and  the  larger  F.  Sioboldi  are 
the  only  ones  that  those  who  wish  to  have  the 
best  only  out  of  many  varieties  of  the  same 
garden  phmt  need  trouble  about. 

If  the  flower  is  wanted  (and  it  is  a  pretty 
and  desirable  bunch  of  white  Lily-like  l)loom), 
it  should  have  a  sunny  place,  but  here  the 
leaves  are  apt  to  burn  and  to  turn  yellow. 
But  we  think  its  best  use  is  as  a  plant  for 
foliage,  and  in  a  half  shady  place,  where  it 
never  receives  direct  sunshine,  it  may  be  seen 
at  its  best.  It  is  a  most  de.sirable  accompani- 
ment to  .some  of  the  white  liloonied  Lilies, 
whether  L.  longiflorum  and  Harris!  or  the 
white  varieties  of  L.  speciosum.  It  is  also  a 
capital  pot  plant  either  to  stand  out  in  summer 
or  for  house  or  conservatory  decoration  early  in 
the  year,  and  will  stand  two  years  in  the  jiot. 
The  leaves  are  valuable  for  cutting,  especially 
for  accompanying  Lilies  or  Orchids  or  any 
Hower  of  bold  form  and  delicate  colouring. 
The  illustration  shows  a  well-grown  border  at 
Warley  Place  of  this  excellent  ]ilant. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


C  \  i  R  Y  S  A  N  THE  M  U  M  S. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  severe 
liailslorms  experienced  in  many 
part.s  of  the  country  during  tlie 
recent  liot  weather, and  tlieterrifir 
gale  which  was  more  or  less  felt 
in  all  parts,  especially  in  the 
western  districts,  during  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  the  season  has  been  fairly  favoural)le 
for  the  growth  of  the  Chrj'santhenuini.  In  a 
large  collection  many  of  the  buds  will  by  this 
(late  be  in  a  forward  condition.  Such  plants 
should  be  removed  under  cover  ininiediatelv 
the  buds  sliow  any  sign  of  bursting,  or  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  flower  will  decay  before  it  is 
h.ilf  open.  It  is  surprising  what  a  length  of  time 
these  large  flowers  will  take  to  tlevelop,  especially 
when  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  house  and  shaded  from 
the  sun.  Frost  may  be  expected  at  any  date 
during  September,  and  the  cultivator  must  be  pre- 


pared at  any  moment  to  give  the  plants  some 
protection  whenever  frost  is  probable.  Many 
think  that  a  little  frost  does  the  plants  no  harm, 
but  my  expericEce  has  taught  me  th.at  the  buds 
are  not  safe  after  the  glass  reaches  freezing  point. 
It  is  surprising  how  easily  the  buds  on  those  plants 
which  have  been  highly  cultivated  are  affected  and 
spoiled  with  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  while  plants 
wliieh  have  been  fed  will  pass  through  as  much 
again  unharmed.  It  is  when  the  buds  are  (pnte 
small  that  the  damage  is  most  severe,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  florets  begin  to  expand  that  the  injury  is 
detected,  As  a  rule  on  close  examination  it  will  lie 
found  that  a  large  majority  of  the  florets  are  killed. 
The  slightest  protection  will  generally  suffice  to 
make  the  plants  safe  during  the  first  half  of  the 
month,  and  I  have  found  nothing  better  or  more 
easily  placed  over  the  points  than  light  tiffany. 
As  a  ride  the  stakes  will  be  sufficiently  above  the 
growth  for  the  material  to  rest  on.  If  this  be  not 
so  supports  must  lie  provided  in  case  of  wind  and 
rain.  All  should  be  in  readiness  so  that  it  can  be 
applied  at  any  moment,  but  I  stronglj'  advise  being 
on  the  safe  sicle,  knowing  only  too  well  the  necessit v 
of  this.  .Syringing  should  be  done  early  in  the  after- 
noon, but  oidy  when  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  dry. 
Specimen  Pl.vnts. 
These  should  be  safelj'  housed  by  the  'iOth  inst. 
A  mere  apology  of  a  house  will  be  sutficient  for 
them  for  some  time  ;  the  principal  thing  to  be 
considered  is  ample  ventilation.  The  chief  points 
in  specimen  plants  are  flowers  of  the  highest 
i|uality,  good  healthy  foliage,  and  tr.aining  them 
as  naturally  <as  possible.  Frequently  after  the 
plants  are  housed,  owing  to  insufficient  ventilation, 
tlie  foliage  suffers  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  in 
tiu'u  the  (juality  of  the  blooms  are  much  impaired, 
so  that  the  question  of  a  free  circulation  of  air 
until  the  plants  become  acclimatised  can  hardly 
be  impressed  too  much  on  those  that  are  not 
thoroughly  practical  in  their  culture.  The  plants 
should  be  well  fumigated,  once  a  fortnight  at  least, 
with  XL  All.  Thoi'oughly  dust  the  under  parts 
of  the  foliage  with  sulphur,  and  continue  to  feed 
liberally  with  manure  water.  Trained  standards 
which  were  at  one  time  largely  grown  and 
exhibited  are  now  but  little  encouraged  at  our 
shows.  Ne\'ertheless,  when  presented  in  good 
condition  they  are  objects  of  much  interest,  but 
Pompon  varieties  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
large  flowering  sections.  Strictly  avoid  tying  the 
growths  down  too  severely  to  the  trellis,  a  method 
which  andoubtedly  does  nuich  to  destro\'  their 
popularity.  As  with  dwarf-trained  plants,  so  with 
these,  the  flowers  and  foliage  should  he  of  the 
highest  quality,  to  obtain  which  the  plants  mnst 
be  liberally  treated  from  thi'  commencement. 
I  E.   Beckett. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Those  who  have  to  cater  for  a  bright  display  of 
flowers  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  during 
the  early  snnnner  months  shmdd  not  overlook  the 
Sehizanthus,  three  or  four  \'arieties  of  which,  viz., 
S.  pinnatus,  S.  papilionaceus,  S.  tigridiodes,  and 
S.  retusus  are  very  liright  and  free  flowering,  while 
the  (plaint  form  of  their  flowers,  which  resemble 
butterflies  of  various  hues,  is  an  additional  attrac- 
tion. To  have  them  at  their  best  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  the  autumn  in  (i-inch  pots  filled  with  a  .sandy 
mixture,  of  which  the  bulk  is  cotnposed  of  good 
loam,  with  a  fair  addition  of  decayed  manure. 
Sow  several  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  as  the  seedlings 
develop  thin  down  gradually  to  from  three  to  four 
plants  in  each  pot.  The  best  place  for  the  seed 
pots  is  a  cold  frame,  and  later  on  as  winter 
approaches  they  should  be  moved  to  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  in  the  greenhouse  or  cool  vinerj',  the 
coolest  possible  treatment  lieing  the  best,  as  they 
are  impatient  of  heat  and  must  not  be  hurried. 
S'rREi'TOC.\Rrcs. 

Seedling  plants  should  now  be  shifted  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  winter,  and  the  shift 
should  not  give  much  additional  room,  as  they 
will  not  he  very  active  at  the  roots  until  the 
spring.  The  soil  should  he  made  fairly  rich  with 
well-decayed  cow  manure  rubbed  up  fine.  I  use 
no  peat  in  their  culture,  and  if  the  loam  is 
really  fibrous  and  not  heavy,  nothing  but  the 
manure  and  some  sand  neefl  he  mixed  with  it : 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  loam  is  heavy  some  good 
leaf-mould  will  be  a  useful  addition.  A  minimum 
temperature  of  .1.")"  will  keep  them  growing  for  the 
present ;  later  on  this  should  be  lowered,  and  a 
fall  of  10'  will  do  no  harm.  As  the  plants  are  very 
susceptible  to  injury  from  liright  sun  and  look  bad 
if  scorched,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  well  to  the 
shading.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
S.  Wendlandi,  which  only  makes  one  leaf,  and 
that  a  gigantic  one. 

Pel.^koonii-ms. 

Those  which  were  cut  back  some  weeks  ago  as 
advised  will  soon  be  ready  for  potting.  Much 
of  the  old  soil  should  be  shaken  away  previous 
to  cutting  back  the  roots,  thus  reducing  the  balls 
to  small  pioportions,  so  that  they  may  be  got 
comfortably  into  pots  several  .'izes  smaller  than 
those  in  which  the  plants  flowered.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  pots  are  thoroughly  clean  on 
the  insides  and  dry  as  well,  so  that  when  the 
plants  are  turned  out  for  repotting  the  roots 
will  not  stick  to  the  sides.  The  soil  should  be 
fibrous  loam,  broken  up  into  convenient  size  for 
working  round  the  roots,  with  sand  in  plenty, 
and  a  little  old  mushroom-bed  manure.  No 
leaf-mtadd  should    be  used,  as   this   is  an  almost 
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certain  producer  of  spot  in  the  leaf.  Pot  firmly, 
and  return  the  plants  to  the  fi-anie.  Very  little 
water  will  be  needed  for  the  present. 

J.    C.    T.MJ.ACIC. 

Ship/iy  Hall  dnrden^,  Dirhij. 


FKUIT     GARDEN. 

Gathering  ArpLE.s  and  Pkars. 

From  now,  and  for  some  weeks  onwards,  the  \^'ork 
of  gathering  demands  daily  attention.  Fruit  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  as  long  as  it  will. 
It  is  lietter  to  lose  a  portion  of  the  crop  through  fall- 
ing off  than  to  gather  too  soon  and  afterwards  have 
it  shrivel  when  ripe,  if  it  ever  reaches  that  state. 
It  is  a  good  plan  for  a  man  who  knows  something 
about  fruit  to  go  round  every  morning  and  pick  up 
those  that  have  fallen,  at  the  same  time  taking 
note  of  the  most  forward  varieties,  indicated  by  an 
undue  number  of  fallings,  greasy  surface,  and  dark 
pips. 

In  gathering,  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  bruise  the  fruit,  as  bruising  means  decay  ; 
but  one  layer,  with  the  stalk  downwards  of  Apples, 
and  Pears  on  the  worst-looking  side,  sliould  be  laid 
in  boxes  or  baskets  lined  with  a  soft  packing 
material,  and  carried  to  the  fruit-room  by  wliatever 
way  is  convenient,  whether  l)y  hand  or  band- 
barrow.  In  tlie  f?"uit-room  the  fruits  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  boxes  or  baskets,  and 
in  the  same  position  place<l  on  the  shelves,  rejecting 
all  damageil  and  inferior  ones.  Tlie  rejected  fruit 
may  be  used  in  man}'  ways,  such  as  making  jelly, 
wine,  and  cider,  and  I  like  to  give  a  fair  share  lo 
the  under-garduners,  for  to  tlieni  tliey  are  very 
acceptable. 

If  not  already  done,  cleanse  Uie  fruit-mom  by 
lime-washing  and  in  other  ways  liy  taking  out 
cvcr\'thin'4    that    ^i\'es    ol^'  an    inijjlcasant    o^h)Ur, 
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which  in  time  permeates  the  fruit.  Birds  during 
some  seasons  inflict  much  damage  to  Apples  and 
Pears  when  ripening.  Ordinary  iish-nets  protect 
them  against  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  but  to  shield 
them  against  tits  nets  with  half-inch  mesh  must  be 
used. 

W.\sps 

in  some  seasons  are  very  numerous,  regardless  of  the 
destruction  of  nests  and  catching  them  in  bottles 
of  syrup  and  under  handglasses.  They  inflict 
much  damage  upon  Pears  particularly  ;  but  these 
may  be  protected  by  placing  a  bag  ma<le  of 
hexagon  netting  or  tiffany  round  each  fruit.  The 
"Cluster"  protector  for  the  purpose  I  have  not 
had  nnich  experience  with.  For  destroying  wasp 
nests,  for  many  years  I  have  used  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium with  good  efl'ect,  and  without  damaging,  so 
far  as  I  know,  anything  beyond.  I  use  a  piece  for 
each  nest  about  the  size  of  a  small  cube  of  sugar, 
alwa3's  taking  care  to  push  it  some  distance  down 
the  pi-s.sage  leading  to  the  nest  and  out  of  the  reaeli 
of  anything.  Many  wa.sps,  also  flies,  may  be 
caught  in  bottles  half  filled  with  water,  to  which 
has  Ijeen  added  a  good  (juantity  of  sugar  and  a 
little  vinegar,  and  placed  near  fruit  trees. 

Peaches, 

as  soon  as  they  become  ripe,  may  require  protection 
from  the  same  depredators  as  above  mentioned. 
Look  over  them  on  alternate  days  to  gather  those 
that  are  ready,  i.e.,  as  near  cpiite  ripe  as  possible 
if  they  can  be  kept  intact  from  insects.  If  not  quite 
ripe,  place  them  thinly  on  paper  on  shelves  in  the 
fruit-room.  If  to  be  sent  to  a  distance  they  should 
not  be  quite  ripe,  but  allow  for  the  time  occupied 
in  transit.  A  Peach,  if  one  side  is  ripe  when 
gathered,  takes  two  or  tliree  days  at  this  .season  in 
ordinary  weather  to  become  quite  ripe.  Peaches, 
liesides  for  dessert,  are  in  great  demand  for  preserv- 
ing in  most  establish- 
ments. They  are  cut  in 
halves  or  quarters,  and 
without  being  further 
altered  in  shape  are 
preserved  in  syrup. 
Peaches  must  be  well 
ripened  to  part  freely 
from  the  stone  ;  other- 
wise for  preserving,  like 
.ill  kinds  of  fruit,  they 
are  better  when  some- 
what under-ripe.  The 
same  remarks  .apply  to 
Nectarines  as  to  Peaches. 
Plums  for  preserving 
rnd  otlier  purposes  may 
lie  gathered  under-ripe, 
but  for  dessert,  to  be 
in  the  Ijest  condition, 
liiey  must  ripen  befote 
lieing  gathered.  Protect 
1  hem  against  birds,  and 
gather  varieties  in  the 
or(Jcr  of  their  ripening, 
leaving  Coe's  (iolden 
Drop  to  the  last,  so  as 
to  keep  up  a  supply 
until  late  in  the 
autumn.  Continue,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  keep 
trees  free  from  insects. 
T'eaches,  before  the  fruit 
liegins  to  ripen  and  after 
it  is  gathered,  must  be 
protected  against  red 
spider.  In  theaftertioon 
of  fine  days  syringe  with 
clean  water,  directing  it 
well  to  the  under-side 
of  the  leaves.  The  same 
pest  also  finds  a  home 
on  Plum  trees.  For 
black-fly  syringe,  and 
dip  the  ends  of  tlie 
shoots  in  an  insecticide. 

(J.    NoKMAN. 

Tlu  (jU)  ill  11.1,  1  lilt tii 111 
Hoii^c,  Hi:i-li. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Potatoes. 
Those  who  planted  this  crop  as  advised  early  in 
the  season  will  have  obtained  several  ad\'antages 
o\er  those  who  planted  late,  as  with  a  dry  summer 
the  earlier  plants  got  a  good  start  and  were 
enabled  to  resist  drought.  But  my  note  more  con- 
cerns lifting  at  this  date,  as  in  our  light  soil  I 
find  the  mid-season  tubers  are  quite  ready,  and 
in  a  short  time  later  roots  will  have  matured. 
Many  have  not  sufficient  land  to  grow  late  kinds, 
and  rely  upoti  the  second,  or  mid-season,  varieties, 
and  there  is  no  gain  in  leaving  them  any  longer  in 
the  soil.  Some  kinds  soon  become  att'eeted  with 
disease.  This  by  lifting  is  checked,  and  if  cool 
storage  can  be  given  so  much  the  better  ;  if  not, 
far  better  clamp  the  tuliers  in  a  cool  or  shaded 
spot ;  but  tlius  early  I  do  not  advise  soiling  over, 
as  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  place  in  position  and 
cover  with  a  temporary  cover.  This  will  enable 
the  tubers  to  be  gone  over  two  or  three  times,  and 
those  that  are  diseased  removed.  Tubers  for  seed 
purposes  should  be  sprea<l  out  thinly  and  freely 
exposed,  but  they  need  a  well  drained  place,  and 
when  thoroughly  hardened  they  should  be  placed  on 
shelves  to  cool  or  stored  in  shallow  boxes.  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  fresh  seed,  and  especially  in 
gardens  where  only  small  quantities  are  needed. 
Much  better  crops  are  olitained  from  new  seed, 
and  any  varieties  that  may  have  failed  to  croji 
freely  should  not  be  retained  for  seed  purposes. 
Winter  Letti_te. 
Of  course,  tor  very  early  winter  supplies,  it  is 
full  late  to  sow,  but  my  advice  at  this  date  more 
concerns  tlie  season  when  the  open  ground  crop  is 
nearly  finished,  and  there  is  none  other  to  fall 
back  upon.  Many  who  need  salads  in  quantity 
will  lie  a.vare  that  it  is  useless  to  sow  too  early,  as 
the  full-grown  plants  are  the  first  to  feel  the  effects 
of  frost,  but  by  sowing  now  one  obtains  a  good- 
sized  plant  (not  blanched),  which  is  hardier,  and 
keeps  for  a  considerable  time.  Such  kinds  as 
All  the  Year  Round,  Perfect  (Jem,  Sutton's 
Favourite,  and  Intermediate  are  splendid  quick 
growers,  and  these  I  have  named  on  account  of 
their  hard! iiess;  if  sown  thinly  in  rows  and  lifted 
carefully  there  will  be  good  late  Lettuce  well  into 
December.  In  some  soils  Lettuce  does  not  trans- 
plant well.  Here  I  would  advise  thinner  sowings, 
and  allow  the  plants  to  mature  where  sown.  In 
main' gardens  there  maybe  convenience  to  lift  nice- 
sized  plants  with  a  ball  of  earth,  but  tlie  plants 
sown  as  advised,  if  not  blanched,  will  not  suffer 
much  if  a  little  dry  fitter  or  bracken  can  be  thrown 
over  them  at  night  in  frosty  weather. 

SpRINi:    LETTfCE. 

Pi'obably  this  is  even  more  important  tlian  the 
winter,  and  there  are  very  few  who  grow  Lettuce 
all  the  year  round,  as  the  losses  from  December 
to  March  are  so  great.  Frost,  of  course, 
injures,  but  damp  and  fogs,  in  my  opinion,  arc 
eiiuaily  fatal,  and  large  plants  sulJer  more  than 
smaller  ones  at  this  <late.  My  remarks  more 
concern  sowing,  as  the  culture  must  necessarily  be 
treated  upon  later  on  ;  but  it  is  important  .to  get 
good  jilants,  as  if  these  are  plentiful  the  grower's 
difficulties  will  be  less.  For  spring  supplies  I 
would  advise  sowing  in  the  open  in  the  middle 
of  the  month,  or  earlier.  'i'hiii  sowing  is  iminu- 
taiit,  as  crowding  means  weak  plants,  and  if 
necessary  thin  early,  before  the  seetllings  touch 
each  other.  Orown  thus,  with  a  favourable  winter, 
there  will  be  good  plants  for  putting  out  in 
February  or  March,  leaving  the  large  ones  to 
mature  for  early  cutting.  I  am  aware  in  beds 
sown  as  advised  there  are  great  losses,  and  it  is 
well  to  have  others  to  rely  upon.  Large  market 
growers  sow  in  frames,  the  soil  is  within  6  inches 
to  !)  inches  of  the  glass,  and  here  the  seedlings 
winter,  rain  being  thrown  ort',  and  in  <Ianip  weather 
the  sashes  are  over  the  plants,  but  anqile  ventilation 
is  given.  In  a  small  garden  boxes  may  be  utili.sed, 
and  these  only  housed  in  bad  weather  ;  in  ntliers 
there  may  be  cold  fruit  cases,  where  plants  may  be 
wintered.  "Whatever  modo  of  eulture  is  ado]>tcd, 
one  must  allow  for  losses,  and  at  this  season  such 
hardy  kinrls  as  StMiistcad  Park,  the  Hardy  Haui- 
mersniitli    I'.iiiwn  and    ISIack  Cos.   Sutton  s  Winter 
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Green,  and  Lee's  Hardy  (ireen  are  among  the  best 
winter  kinds.  But  no  matter  what  variety  be 
grown,  if  healthy  plants  can  be  kept  well  over  the 
winter  there  will  be  no  lack  of  spring  Lettuce,  as 
some  of  the  plants  can  be  hastened  on  under  glass, 
and  will  turn  in  much  sooner  than  those  sown  in 
heal  early  in  the  year.  G.  Wvthes. 

St/on  Hon^e  Gai'den.H,  Brentford. 


BEAUTY  OF  IVY  ON  BUILDINGS. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  of  all  the  green 
things  that  are  natives  of  Great  Britain  there 
is  none  so  many-sided  in  character  as  the  Ivy. 
It  is  so  familiar  in  all  its  many  forms  and  ways 
that  until  one  happens  to  think  of  it,  or  nntil 
some  oliservant  jierson  jioints  it  cjut,  we  fail  to 
notice  the  quite  remarkable  number  of  different 
parts  i)layed  by  this  well-known  plant. 

There  are  so  many  green  and  growing  things 
in  the  summer  months  that  Ivy  may  almost 
escape  notice,  but  when  the  summer-leafing 
trees  are  bare,  one  may  see  how  little  of  green 
there  wtiuld  be  in  the  winter  landscajie  if  Ivy 
were  absent.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  way  it 
clothes  and  drapes  old  buildings  that  it  is  most 
conspicuous,  and  it  is  in  such  an  example  as 
that  .shown  in  the  illustration  that  its  ]iictorial 
value  may  be  best  appreciated. 


T 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MESSRS.     BARR,      LONG 
DITTON. 

r  I  '^  0  see  the  nursery  grounds  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  near  Surbiton,  in  their 
full  beauty,  and  to  gain  a  true  idea  of 
tlie  wealth  of  floral  material  thev 
contain,  one  must  needs  visit  them 
when  the  spring-flowering  bulb.s  are  at 
their  best.  There  are,  however,  at  the  present 
time  still  so  man}'  interesting  and  beautiful  flowers 
to  be  seen  that  the  expectations  of  a  visit  to  Long 
Ditton  are  mure  than  realised. 

In  tlie  extensive  rock  garden  a  particularly 
bright  little  plant  was  pointed  out  as  being  of  value 
by  reason  of  its  blooming  so  late  in  the  summer, 
viz..  Callirhoe  in\-olucrata.  This  is  a  malvaceous 
plant,  growing  about  10  inches  or  12  inches  high, 
and  bears  numerous  rather  large  flowers  of  a  lovely 
colour— crimson-lake.  It  is  certainly  an  acquisition 
to  the  late-Howering  occupants  of  the  rock  garden. 
Rudbei-kia  i;ulden  Glow  is  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some meaibcrs  of  this  genus  we  have  met  with. 
It  is  a  bold  plant,  and  has  large,  clear  yellow 
flowers.  A  synonym  of  this  variety  is  A.  laciniata 
ttore-pleno,  and  this  better  explains  the  nature  of 
the  flower,  although  the  former  name  gives  one  a 
good  idea  of  the  colour. 

Man\-  are  acquainted  with  the  Bladder  Senna 
(Colutea  arborescens)  that  bears  a  profusion  of 
yellow  flowers  about  the  month  of  August, 
succeeded  by  a  display  of  curious  bladder-like 
pods,  but  not  so  generally  known,  perhaps,  is  C. 
nurpurea,  bearing  orange-purple  flowers  and  similar 
fruit.  Thefloweis  of  this  variety  are  much  finer 
tlian  those  of  the  species.  One  does  not  often  meet 
with  those  desirable  i)lants  the  Cimicifugas  either 
iti  the  rock  garden  or  herlmceous  l)order,  yet  they 
are  eminenlh-  suited  to  either  position.  C. 
americana  was  very  conspicuous  in  a  somewhat 
wild  portion  of  the  rock  garden,  bearing  several 
racemes  of  feathery  white  blossoms,  which, 
although  not  pleasantly  scented,  are  extremely 
pretty.  Attention  was  drawn  to  a  particularly 
Hue  rock  Rose  (Helianthetnum  Mrs.  C.  \V.  Karle). 
Tliis  variet\'  has  double  flowers,  crimson  in  colour, 
and  the  plant  was  bearing  its  second  display  this 
season.  Geranium  argenteum  is  a  dwarf-growing 
species,  and  very  attractive  ;  its  pale  pink  blossoms 
that  aie  striped  with  a  deeper  colour  contrast 
well  with  the  silvery  foliage.  We  also  noticed  the 
rare   Delphinium   brunoniauum    album   in    flower. 


and  however  interesting  this  ma\ 
be  to  the  botanist,  will  not  be 
regarded  by  many  as  being  of 
decorative  value.  The  blooms  are 
rather  large,  of  a  dirt\'  white 
colour,  and  do  not  properly 
expand. 

(Tlyceria  aquatica,  that  obtained 
an  award  of  merit  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  was  noticed  by  the  side 
of  a  rivulet  ;  it  apparently  was 
(piite  at  home,  judging  from  the 
growth  it  had  made.  This  plant, 
we  learned  from  Mr.  Barr,  was 
introduced  into  this  country  from 
Holland  about  Ave  or  six  jears 
ago.  The  curious  popular  name  of 
Phytolacca  decand  ra  ( the  Virgi  nian 
Poke  Plant)  is  no  more  curious 
than  the  plant  itself.  It  grows 
quite  .5  feet  high  or  more,  and  has 
stout,  reddish,  herbaceous  stems  : 
the  floivers  are  white  and  small, 
borne  in  compact,  cylindrical 
spikes.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  plant,  howe\"er,  lies  in  the 
fruits,  which  are  closely  packed 
around  the  stem  ;  when  pressed 
they  emit  a  reddish  dye,  largely 
made  use  of  in  America. 

It    was     interesting    and    quite 
unexpected  to  see  Musas  growing 
out  of  doors  in  the  Thames  Valle\', 
yet   two   plants   of  Musa  fietiche 
were     noticed     in     a     somewhat 
moist    position   in    the   rock   garden.       Mr.     Barr 
had   received   these    two  specimens   from   France, 
and    was   assured    that    they    were    hardy  ;    they 
are    at    present   only   a   few  feet    high,  and   it   is 
therefore  not   intended  to   allow  them   to   remain 
outside   during  winter   until   they  become  larger. 
Most  persons  who  possess  a  herbaceous  bonier,  or 
even  a  small  wild  garden,  are  usuallv  acquainted 
with  Lylhrum  virgatum,  mentioned  in  our  columns 
a  short  time  ago.     To  such  niay  be  recommended 
L.    v.     Rose    Queen.       This    variety,    which    has 
received    an    award    of     merit    from     the    Ro3al 
Horticultural   Society,  bears   flowers   of   a   lovely 
colour,  deep  rose,  perhaps,  best  describes  them. 

Sparaxis  pulcherrima  is  a  bulbous  plant  well 
worthy  of  note.  It  bears  flowers  of  a  deep 
crimson,  and  at  Long  Ditton,  planted  upon  a  dry 
bank,  is  found  to  be  quite  hardy.  Although 
^'eronica  spicata  has  not  so  many  lovers  as  it 
deserves  to  have,  V.  s.  nana  is  a  dwarf  variet}'  that 
cannot  but  be  \iseful.  It  grows  barely  1-  inches 
high,  and  has  flowers  of  the  deepest  blue.  A 
charming  little  plant  for  covering  over  small 
stones,  such  as  are  made  use  of  towards  the  front 
of  the  rock  garden,  is  Linaria  hepaticifolia,  of 
prostrate  and  slender  growth,  upon  which  the  tiny 
flowers  are  borne  abundantly  ;  Clematis  davidiana, 
with  pretty  pale  blue  flowers  ;  Clematis  Edouard 
Andre,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Clematises  we 
know  (deep  claret-red  describes  the  colour  of  its 
blooms)  :  Daphne  Cneorum,  its  charming  pink 
flowers  produced  for  the  second  time  this  season  ; 
(ICnothera  maerocarpa,  having  large  pale  yellow 
blossoms  :  Liatris  scario.sa,  finer  than  the  one 
usually  seen;  L.  spicata  and  Onopordium  (Canluus) 
raarianus  are  included  amongst  many  other  inter- 
esting plants  in  flower  in  the  nursery  gardens  of 
Messrs.  Barr. 

We  cannot  omit  to  make  mention  of  the  Phloxes, 
(iladioli,  and  Kniphofias,  for  in  the  herbaceous 
beds  and  borders  these  are  undoubtedly  prominent 
and  valuable  subjects  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  varieties  of  each  are  now  so  inunerous  that  it 
will  be  but  necessary  to  mention  the  most  stiiking. 
Pantheon,  having  large  pips,  rosy  pink,  with  white 
eye  :  Regulus,  a  true  i-erise ;  Flambeau,  biiglit 
scarlet ;  and  Henri  Murgell,  ])ale  blush,  with  deep 
rose  e\e,  are  conspicuous  amongst  the  older  sorts, 
while  Obeli.sque,  cerise  -  .scarlet ;  Pharaon,  lilac, 
with  white  e\e  ;  and  Balzac,  with  compact  trusses 
of  large  pink  pips,  crimson  eye,  are  of  more  recent 
origin,  having,  we  understood  from  Mi-.  Barr,  been 
introduced  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Xanc}'.     Conspicuous 
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among  the  tJladioli  were  (iil  Bias,  blush,  shaded 
salmon,  blotched  orange-red  ;  Pacha,  orange-red, 
blotched  sulphur,  and  speckled  red  ;  Jeanne  Dieu- 
la-Foy,  a  large  open  flower,  creamy  white,  blotched 
crimson  (verj'  handsome)  ;  and  Angustc  \'acquerie, 
cream,  with  purple  and  white  blotches.  Tritomas 
Pfitzeri,  a  fine  brick-red  colour,  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  freest  lilooms  ;  Saundersi,  a  splendid  red  ;  and 
Johu  Benary,  bearing  remarkably  fine  spikes  of 
a  good  red,  were  of  the  best.  One  might  write  for 
loTig  upon  the  floral  treasures  that  abound  at  Long 
Ditton,  but  with  the  passing  mention  of  Statice 
Lavender  Queen,  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Barr 
from  S.  Emellini  and  S.  latifolia,  we  will  conclude. 


SCHIZANTHUS     AVISE- 
TONIENSIS. 

Tuis  pretty  ainiual,  wliieh  was  so  well  shown  bv 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  at  the  Temple  show  last 
spring,  and  for  which  the  committee  ga\e  an 
award  of  merit,  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  pot 
culture,  forming  a  compact,  bushy  plant,  and,  as 
will  lie  seen  from  the  illustration"  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  great  profusion.  In  the  plants  shown 
the  colour  varied  from  nearlx-  pure  white  to  rosy 
pink.  For  early  spring  flowering  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  about  the  present  time,  and,  as  soon"  as 
large  enough,  they  should  be  potted  singh'  into 
small  pots,  using  a  good  loauiy  ronipost  and  good 
drainage.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  firndy.  They 
may  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame  until  frosty  weathei' 
sets  in,  and  should  have  all  the  light  and  air 
pos.sible.  After  the  plants  are  well  established 
the  lights  may  be  taken  ofl'  in  favourable  weather. 
Careful  attention  to  watering  is  necessary.  In 
potting  the  plants  on  into  their  flowering  pots,  a 
bberal  addition  of  well-rotted  manure  may  be 
given,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  quite  free 
from  worms.  Later  on,  when  the  plants  are  taken 
indoors,  they  should  have  all  the  light  and  air 
po.ssible,  and  only  suHicient  fiie-heat  to  keep  out 
frost  or  to  dry  the  atmosphere  in  damp  weather. 
Schizanthus  retusus  may  also  be  recommended. 
This  grows  rather  taller  than  the  above.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  varies  frcjin  rosy  pink  to  deeji 
carmine.  There  is  also  a  white  variety,  but  it  is 
the  bright-coloured  varieties  that  are  the  most 
attractive,  and  under  good  treatment  they  keep  up 
a  succession  of  bloom  for  a  considerable  time. 
With  ordinarj-  care  they  will  be  found  to  grow 
freely,  but  are  easily   ruined  by  o\-er-wateriug  or 
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through  being  kept  loo  olose  and  warm.  I  should 
add  that  if  the  Hower-stems  start  too  early  they 
may  be  stopped  back,  but  it  is  the  main  stem  that 
makes  the  finest  spike  of  bloom,  and  where  plenty 
of  rodm  is  given  the  plants  branch  out  naturally. 

A.  Hemslev. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


BANKSIAN     ROSKS. 

EVERYONE  who  possesses  a  dry  warm 
border  with  a  high  wall  lacing  south 
should  plant  the  yellow  or  white,  or 
l)oth  forms  of  this  licautiful  group. 
When  well  cstal>lisl]cd  and  covering  a 
large  area,  as  they  will  do,  no  climbing 
plant  can  possibly  produce  a  more  delightful  effect, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  white  variety  no  more 
delicious  fragrance.  Imagine  a  specimen  of  the 
\'ellow  variety  with  •2000  trusses  of  blossom,  each 
iruss  consisting  of  some  eight  or  nine  expanded 
Roses,  resembling  Cherry  blossom  in  all  save 
colour.  Such  a  specimen  existed  some  years  ago, 
according  to  Mr.  William  Paul  in  "The  Rose 
(iarden."  It  was  growing  at  a  place  named  Good- 
lenl,  near  Reading.  This  particular  plant  was 
planted  out  in  llie  conservatory,  and  this  is  really 
a  very  tilling  place  for  it,  and  also  for  a  near 
relative  —  Fortune's  Yellow.  In  the  southern 
counties  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  Banksian  Roses 
clambering  up  tall  trees,  their  charming  blossrjms 
peering  out  among  the  branches  some  HO  feet  and 
40  feet  high.  I  remember  two  fine  specimens — one 
white  and  the  other  yellow — growing  outdoors 
upon  the  south  wall  of  a  large  house  in  Essex. 
They  were  sheltered  from  the  east  by  a  wall  fairl.y 
higli,  and  on  the  west  by  a  lielt  of  trees.  There 
was  a  wide  gravel  walk  running  right  u])  to  the 
wall,  upon  whicli  the  plants  were  growing.  They 
never  received  any  artificial  aid  as  far  as  water  or 
manure  were  concerned,  and  the  crudest  form  of 
]>runing  was  often  employed,  i.e.,  the  hand-shears. 
Each  season  after  flowering  old  wood  was  cut  out 
and  the  young  growths  laid  in  wherever  space 
allowed.  This  was  done,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  a 
horizontal  maimer.  The  small  twiggy  growths 
called  "spray"  by  gardeners  was  never  touched 
with  knife  or  shears  beyond  that  alieady  alluded 
to  when  the  growths  encroached  be.yond  their 
boiuids.  Many  individuals  can  grow  these  Bank- 
sian Roses  to  perfection,  but  tliey  cannot  get 
them  to  blossom  much.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
owiu"  to  errors  in  pruning  away  this  small 
"spray,"  no  larger  than  darning  needles,  which 
yields  the  major  portion  of  the  trusses  of  flowers. 
It  goes  without  sa3'ing  that  Banksian  Roses  should 
be  upon  their  own  roots.  If  the  plants  are  small 
when  received,  it  would  be  far  better  to  grow 
them  on  under  glass  for  a  year,  giving  them 
increased  root  -  room  and  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture.  There  is  a  great  mortality  in  plants 
usually  supplied  in  pots,  which,  owing  to  their 
want  of  vigour,  succumb  to  our  winters  and  cold 
springs,  but,  when  once  established,  Banksian 
Roses,  if  in  a  well-drained  soil,  will  stand  a 
moderate  amount  of  hard  weather,  supposing 
always  they  are  planted  in  a  sheltered  spot  and 
against  a  south  or  south-west  wall.  Where  the 
pillars  or  back  walls  of  a  loft}-  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  are  available,  no  opportunity  sliould 
be  lost  in  planting  both  the  white  and  i,'ellow 
varieties. 

The  yellow  is,  of  course,  the  most  charming  in 
colour,  but  a  plant  of  the  white  will  fill  the 
structure  with  a  fragrance  like  Violets.  Apart 
from  their  beauty  individually,  Banksian  Koses  are 
so  very  useful  to  liud  a  few  choice  Tea  or  Noisette 
varieties  upon.  A  friend  wlio  liad  charge  of  the 
specimens  alluded  to  above  informs  me  tliat  he  has 
grown  with  much  success  the  ever-lovely  Cloth  of 
Liold  and  the  superb  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  upon 
them.  He  also  many  years  ago  had  a  splendid 
specimen  of  an  old  yet  charming  Rose — L'Enfant 
Trouve — budded  upon  the  yellow  Banksian,  and 
from  this  one  specimen  he  was  enabled  to  cut  and 
exhibit  a  Ijox  of  its  delightful  yellow  blossoms  that 
secured  for  him  the  first  prize. 


If  the  Banksian  Roses  are  suitable  as  foster 
stocks  for  such  Roses,  they  would,  of  course,  be 
equally  serviceable  for  some  of  our  present  daj' 
beauties  with  bad  constitutions,  such  as  Cleopatra 
and  Ma  Capucine.  A  thrifty  young  growlh  should 
be  selected  as  near  the  base  as  ja-acticabie,  and  the 
bud  or  buds  inserted  early  in  June  and  not  later 
than  July.  The  following  season  this  particular 
growth  is  blinded— that  is  to  say,  all  growths 
other  than  the  inserted  buds  are  rublicd  ofi'.  As 
the  bu<ls  grow  they  recpiire  watching  and  tying,  or 
they  will  blow  out.  A  lattice-work  frame  can 
readily  be  made  to  support  the  growtli  until  able 
to  support  itself.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  note 
aiul  illustration  of  these  in  last  week's  (iARDEN. 

Ph  1 1,011  Kl.. 


AMERICAN      NOTES. 

MlDsr.MlIEK    NoTI-S    ON     Al,>LATns, 

AuousT  is  the  banner  montli  for  ai|ualics,  for 
when  many  beds  of  flowers  are  sutt'ering  from 
heat  and  "drought.  Water  Lilies  arc  in  their 
element,  and  one  turns  from  the  parched  and 
heated  ground  to  the  verdant  green  of  tlie  ponds, 
with  the  dainty  Lilies  of  all  hues,  fragrant,  cooling, 
and  refreshing.'  Some  of  the  hardy  Nymphicas  are 
nearing  the  end  of  their  season,  but.as  they  decrease 
the  tropical  Lilies  increase  in  number,  size,  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  will  ccntiiuie  on  until  the 
end.  The  Nelumhiums  arc  admired  for  their 
gigantic  foliage  and  flowers,  as  they  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  all  their  oriental  splendour.  As  this  is  the 
season  when  we  can  spend  a  few  days,  combining 
pleasvne  and  business,  and  attend  the  convention, 
no  better  time  can  be  found  to  visit  different 
grounds  and  make  comparisons  and  notes. 

The  general  woik  in  and  around  a  large  water 
garden  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  to  keep  the 
grass  mown,  the  ponds  filled  with  water,  the  few 
dead  leaves  picked  off',  and,  in  jiatural  ponds,  a 
few  perennial  weeds  pulled  out.  The  hoeing, 
cultivating,  and  other  laborious  work  is  outside 
the  water  garden.  Ponds  that  are  still  under 
construction  may  yet  be  planted  with  such  occu- 
pants as  hardy  N.ymphieas,  but  this  work  should 
be  completed  at  an  early  date.  Nymphteas  planted 
during  August  will  become  established  before  the 
autumn,  and  will  start  early  in  the  spring  and 
escape  a  check  and  delay  in  flowering  which 
spring-planted  stock  receives  more  or  less. 

Where  seed  is  not  wanted  the  dead  flowers 
should  be  picked  from  such  varieties  as  produce 
seed,  it  saves  the  plants  much  energy  ;  and,  again, 
if  the  seed  is  ripened,  and  should  be  deposited  in 
the  pond,  the  result  will  be  a  host  of  seedlings  that 
in  most  cases  will  be  no  better  than  weeds— in 
fact,  worse  in  the  case  of  some  hybrids,  as  the 
seedlings  seldom  come  true,  and  the  young  plants 
will  be  more  vigorous  and  wcnikl  soon  supplant  the 
original  variety.  Where  seedlings  are  now  in 
evidence  it  wilfbe  better  to  weed  them  out,  unless 
they  show  especially  marked  variation  in  foliage 
or  have  already  shown  a  distinct  flower.  Nothing 
is  worth  saving  as  seedlings  unless  of  a  species, 
and  true,  oi'  from  selected  flowers  carefully  hybri- 
dised.  No  better  time  than  the  preseiit  will  he 
found  to  examine  all  plants,  and  be  positive  that 
they  are  true  to  name,  and  where  there  has  crept 
in  a  plant  by  accident,  or  otherwise,  see  that  such 
is  rightl.y  named,  or,  belter  still,  planted  in  the 
right  place  or  group. 

Where  aquatics  are  grown  in  tubs  many  will  now 
feel  the  benefit  of  frequent  waterings  of  liquid 
manure,  or  fertiliser  may  be  put  in  the  tubs 
previous  to  filling  up  \\ith  water.  Nelumbiums 
especially  need  it  ;  they  should  not  be  sutt'cred 
to  beconie  starved  or  take  on  a  sickly  yellow-green 
hue  of  foliage,  or  their  flowering  is  at  an  end  for 
the  season.  These  plants  will  bear  heavy  stimu- 
lants ;  but  begin  with  moderately  weak  applications, 
adding  stronger  doses  afterwards. 

Where  Eurayle  ferox  has  established  itself, 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  each  other, 
but  thin  them  out  early.  This  also  applies  to 
Victoria  Tiiekeri.  The  Euryale  is  very  subject  to 
attacks  of  cercospora,  and  after  two  or  three  days 
of  warm,  humid  weather  look  out  for  spot.     If  not 


checked  at  once  it  will  soon  spread  to  every  plant 
in  the  pond,  with  serious  result.  Leaves  so  affected 
will  shrivel  up  with  the  first  bright  sunn}-  day,  and 
the  leaves  soon  die,  badly  crippling  the  plant, 
reducing  the  size  and  number  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  only  remedy  is  Bordeaux  mixtui'e  in  any  of 
its  forms,  but  use  il  diluled  .'iO  pel-  cent.,  that  is, 
as  per  formula  ov  directions  given  for  most  plants. 

An  excellent  formula  is  olbs.  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  3lbs.  of  caustic  potash.  Dissolve 
the  copper  and  potash  in  separate  wooden  pails, 
then  mix  and  add  fifty  gallons  of  water.  As 
the  caustic  potash  varies  considerablj-  in  strength, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  test  it  before  general  appli- 
cation ;  dilute  as  above  stated,  and  use  it  on  a  few 
leaves  first.  The  spraying  should  be  done  vvitli  a 
fine  spray  nozzle  in  the  afternoon  after  the  floHcl^ 
are  closed,  and  the  etfect  will  be  magical.  In  the 
test  case,  if  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  too  stiong 
the  leaves  will  appear  scalded  in  spots  on  the 
surface.  As  fifty  gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  will 
be  more  than  is  required  in  iiKist  cases,  unless  llicic 
is  need  of  such  in  otiiei-  ileparlmcnts.  a  sinallei' 
quantity  may  be  made,  but  it  retains  its  streiigl  h 
a  considerable  time.  The  animoniacal  solution  is 
also  ver.v  effective  and  convenient  to  handle,  espe- 
cially where  but  few  plants  are  grown.  This  can 
be  purchased  of  dealers  ready  for  use.  The  same 
caution  about  using  it  too  slrong  is  necessary  here  ; 
whatever  the  directions  mav  say,  be  careful.  The 
water  should  only  be  light  blue  in  colour.  Expe- 
rience alone  wiil  decide  the  proper  proportions. 

Where  aphides  are  in  evidence,  either  on  Nym- 
pha^as,  Nelumbiums,  or  Victorias,  the  safest  and 
surest  remedy,  and  by  no  means  aft'ecting  the 
plants,  as  is  often  the  ease  with  insecticides,  is  to 
see  that  a  colony  or  two  of  lady  bugs  are  in  evidence. 
If  not  at  hand,  hunt  some  up  and  see  that  they 
settle  where  wanted  ;  there  will  be  no  need  to 
worry  about  the  black  flies,  they  will  soon  disap- 
pear, and  the  plants  will  be  clean  and  healthy. 

Wm.  Trickeu  in  the  American  F/ori^l. 


A     WELL-DESIGNED     ROCK 
GARDEN. 

Thk  love  of  al)iiiie  plants  has  so  rapidly 
grown  in  England,  that  within  the  last  twenty 
years  the  rock  gardens  that  have  been  shaped 
and  planted  may  be  counted  by  the  score. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  everywhere  that  one 
may  see  this  kind  of  garden  laid  out  so  boldly 
and  simply  as  has  wisely  been  done  at  Great 
Tangley,  in  Surrey,  where  it  takes  the  tiny 
valley  form,  with  one  path  in  the  hollow  that 
is  the  best  shape  of  all  for  the  purpose.  A 
rock  garden  is  like  a  picture  gallery  of  plant 
life,  and  there  is  enough  of  interesting  detail 
in  the  groups  of  dainty  jewellery  of  vegetation 
to  occupy  the  mind  and  eye  without  giving 
them  the  needless  strain  of  contemplating 
forms  of  ground  much  tumbled  about,  and  it 
is  always  pleasant  to  see  the  little  jiath  a  good 
way  ahead,  perhaps  only  faintly  traced,  but 
leading  the  mind  onward  to  the  in-omise  of 
further  delights. 


THE    FRUIT  GARDEN. 

ON      RENOVATING      THE 
GRAPE     VINE. 

IT  usually  happens  that  w-hen  Vines  have  ilone 
some  years  —  more  or  less  according  to 
circumstances — of  good  service,  the  fruit  is 
not  first  class  in  flavour,  at  least  size  of 
bunch  and  berry  deteriorates,  and  it  is  appa- 
rent that  something  nuist  be  done  in  order 
to  keep  u])  the  standard  of  qualitv.  There  are 
t»-o  ways  of  doing  this — either  the  Vines  must  be 
sacrificed  and  replaced  by  young  ones,  or  be  reno- 
vated in  order  to  improve  their  crops  and  afford 
them  a  further  lease  of  life.  The  time  comes, 
nevertheless,   in   the  case   of   all  Vines   when   the 
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former  is  tlie  only  profitable  course  to  take,  but  it 
is  sometimes,  perhaps  often,  carried  into  practice 
when  renovation  only  is  necessary,  and  probably 
many  ^'ines  thought  to  be  worn  out  have  been 
sacrificed  that,  with  proper  treatment  of  this  kind, 
were  capable  of  producing  excellent  crops  of  fruit 
for  many  more  _\'ears. 

Tile  cause  of  debility  is  not  unfrequently  correctly 
attributed  to  the  roots  being  unable  to  properly 
fulfil  their  functions  through  an  unsatisfactory 
border. 

Renewing  the  Border. 

Borders  of  a  close  nature,  insufficiently  drained, 
or  not  incorporated  with  suitable  ingredients  to 
keep  them  porous,  are,  especially  after  years  of 
service,  likely  to  become  impervious  to  air,  and 
consequent!}'  an  unfit  medium  for  root-develop- 
ment. In  cases  of  this  description  improvement 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  border  being  partially 
or  wholly  renewed  in  accordance  with  tlic  necessity 
of  the  case.  Tlie  best  time  to  do  this  is  when  the 
wood  has  become  well  matured,  i.e.,  some  weeks 
before  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  operation  should 
be  prosecuted  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  so  that 
the  roots  are  not  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  air. 
Commence  by  taking  out  a  narrow  trench  along 
the  border  at  the  farthest  distance  from  the  stems 
of  the  Vines,  and  then  the  soil  should  be  carefully 
removed   and    the   roots   set   free       As   the   work 


proceeds  great  pains  must  be  taken  so  that  the 
roots  are  not  damaged  ;  the  soil  shoidd,  therefore, 
be  removed  in  small  particles,  and  the  roots  kept 
moist  with  the  syringe  and  covered  with  damp  mats. 
The  drainage  should  next  be  examined  and  defects 
rectified.  Fresh  compost  being  in  readiness,  the 
new  border  should  be  formed  and  made  firm  by 
treading,  the  roots  being  carefully  and  regularly 
distributed  tlu-ough  the  top  third  portion  of  the 
border.  Every  fibrous  root  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  preserved,  as  it  is  upon  tliese  tliat  the  Vines, 
until  new  roots  are  formed,  have  to  depend  for 
support.  Any  useless  roots  should  be  removed, 
and  others  destitute  of  fibre  be  shortened,  and  have 
knife  insertions  made  along  their  uppei-  surfaces,  a 
small  portion  of  the  root  in  the  foi'ni  of  a  wedge 
being  renuncd.  This  will  cause  fresh  roots  to 
break,  and  atlbnl  new  life  to  the  Vines. 

After  iUAN.vdEiMENT. 

Once  the  border  is  completed,  it  may  be  lightly 
mulched  with  short  manure.  This  will  lessen  the 
need  of  watering,  which  really  is  best  left  alone 
until  free  root-action  takes  place,  provided  the 
border  can  be  preserved  in  a  moist  state  without 
it.  During  the  operation,  and  as  long  as  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  the  house 
should  be  kept  closed,  the  Vines  be  shaded  from 
bright   sunshine,    and    the   foliage    kept   moist  by 


syringing,  but  as  soon  as  the  roots  become  active 
these  precautions  may  be  gradually  withheld.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  allow  Viues  treated  as  reconi- 
meiuled  to  carry  a  heavy  crop  the  season  following 
their  being  disturbed,  but  they  may  be  lightly 
cropped,  and  I  may  here  mention  that  I  have  seen 
old  Vines  bearing  good  crops  of  creditable  fruit  the 
following  season  after  they  had  been  uprooted  an<l 
removed  from  one  Vinery  to  another. 

Thus  far  \'ines  with  unsatisfactory  roots  have 
been  dealt  with.  The  origin  of  deterioration,  how- 
ever, does  not  in  every  case  spring  from  defective 
borders,  and  neatness  (if  the  term  may  be  used)  in 
pruning  and  training  has  perhaps  not  unfrequently 
much  to  answer  for.  Vines  with  a  closely-pruned 
single  rod  look  trim,  and  are  invariably  satisfactory 
for  some  years,  but  by  this  method  of  treatment 
tlie  spurs  in  time  liecomc  a  hard  knarl,  apparently 
almost  impermeable  to  the  flow  of  sap,  and  to  tliis 
cause,  together  with  restricted  growth,  which  also 
discourages  a  free  flow  of  sap,  detei-ioration  may 
be  sometimes  accounted  for.  Vines  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  liave  become  enfeebled  may  he  cut  down 
to  below  their  bottom  spurs  ;  the  sap  will  thus  be 
concentrateil,  and,  provideil  the  borders  are  sound, 
cause  strong  3'oung  rods  to  develop,  which  if 
properly  matured  will  produce  for  years  to  come 
crops  of  improved  <[uality.  The  laying  in  of  young 
wood,  known  as  the  long  spur  system  of  pruning, 
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has  likewise  a  strengthening  effect  upon  old  Vines 
that  have  been  subjected  to  close  pruning.  I 
practised  it  once  upon  an  old  Buckland  Sweetwater 
with  almost  marvellously  improved  results.  The 
extension  mode  of  training  ma}'  also  in  some  cases 
be  profitablj'  adopted.  An  instance  may  be  cited 
which  came  under  my  observation  of  its  being 
carried  out,  probably  more  from  accident  than 
foresight,  with  great  success.  Vine.s  in  a  late 
house  were  condemned,  but  an  old  Alicante  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  hovise,  and  possessed  of  two 
rods,  was  for  some  reason  spared.  New  borders 
were  provided,  and  young  Vines  planted,  which, 
however,  failed,  and  the  gardener  in  charge  in  a 
dilemma  laid  the  Alicante  rods,  one  to  the  left  and 
the  other  to  the  right,  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  tluiK  filled  the  latter  with  young  rods.  Tlie 
result  was  a  grand  Vine  and  magnificent  Gi-apes. 
Of  course,  the  old  Vine  had  the  benefit  of  the  new 
l)order — the  young  wood  did  the  rest. 

No  doubt  some  (Jrape  growers  are  too  conserva- 
tive in  their  practices  ;  if  we  were  not  so,  probably 
.some  of  us  might  he  more  successful.  The  above 
hints  may  possibly  be  useful  to  amateur  gardeners 
who  desire  better  Grapes  than  their  Vines  produce, 
but  do  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  J'oung  Vines. 

The.  Heiiilre  (liirdenx.  Thos.  Coomeer. 


THE  NEGRO  LAKGO  FIG. 

This  is  a  delii'iouslj'  flavoured  variety,  and  the 
lai'ge  size  and  handsome  black  appearance  which  it 
attains  when  grown,  as  all  Figs  should  be,  under 
the  influence  of  good  light,  makes  it  very  attractive. 
Naturally  the  tree  is  a  very  robust  grower,  so  nnich 
so  that  whiui  treated  liberally  in  the  way  of  being 
allowed  free  rooting  space  its  growths  are  pithy, 
soft,  and  unfruitful.  Through  this  cause  when 
first  distributed  it  became  the  subject  of  much 
conmient,  gained  the  unfavourable  reputation  of 
lieing  a  regular  shy  bearer,  and  was,  owing  to  some 
of  its  cultivators  eithei'  failing  to  fathom  the  cause 
of  its  ilefect  or  not  trouliling  to  remedy  it,  in  some 
cases  discarded  as  worthless.  '  Even  to  this  day, 
judging  by  the  remarks  of  visitors,  it  has  not, 
apparentl}',  established  the  popularity  I  think  it 
deserves.  Probably  more  recent,  and  in  some 
cases  perhaps  less  deserving,  distributed  kinds 
have  something  to  do  with  this. 

As  has  been  alluded  to,  in  order  to  ensure  a  good 


crop  of  fruit  its  roots  must  be  strictlj'  confined  to 
close  quarters,  and  if  this  is  done,  and  accompanied 
with  its  other  cultural  requirements,  it  proves  to 
be  a  most  abundant  bearer,  if  either  cultivated  as 
a  bush  in  pots  or  planted  out  and  trained  to  a 
trellis.  We  have  one  tree  of  the  latter  description 
with  its  roots  enclosed  in  a  brick  pit  .5  feet  by 
4  feel,  winch  entirely  occupies  a  hip-roofed  house 
13  feet  by  "24  feet.  A  sinnlar  tree  half  fills 
another  house,  and  has  a  Brown  Turkej'  for  a 
companion,  which  it  succeeds  in  ripening.  Grown 
in  tins  manner  we  find  it  invaluable  for  late  use, 
bearing  as  it  does  heavy  crops,  which  ripen  during 
August  and  the  two  following  months.  With  us 
it  does  not  crop  freely'  upon  the  previous  year's 
wood,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  recommended 
for  early  forcing,  but  it  amply  amends  for  this  by 
pushing  fruit  at  almost  every  leaf  belonging  to  the 
current  year's  shoots,  provided  these  are  not  per- 
mitted to  extend  beyond  their  fifth  oi-  sixth  leaf. 
One  heavy  crop  in  a  season  is  enough  for  trees  to 
support,  and  by  bringiiig  this  to  perfection  they 
suflBciently  repay  for  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
them.  In  our  case  late  Figs  are  more  valued  than 
early  ones,  as  the  latter  have  to  be  packed  and 
undergo  the  shaking  of  a  railway  journey.  Ripe 
Figs  cannot  withstand  this  kind  of  treatment, 
however  well  packed,  without  receiving  more 
damage  than  most  other  fruits  do,  and  if  gathered 
before  they  are  ripe  they  are  not  of  the  best 
quality. 

Negro  Largo  possesses  large  foliage,  and  conse- 
quently it  recjuires  its  wood  to  be  thinly  trained 
in  order  to  expose  it  and  its  in\\i  to  air  and  sun. 
Disbudding  should  therefore  have  early  and  close 
attention.  The  tree  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
gross  feeder,  but,  witli  its  rooting  space  to  a  great 
degree  limited ,  it  necessarily  demands  very  generous 
treatment  with  respect  to  water  and  stimulating 
food,  ami  for  this  purpose  we  find  that  copious 
supplies  of  the  drainage  from  stables  applied  during 
the  growing  season,  especially  while  the  fruit  is 
forming  and  swelling,  assists  greatly  in  en.suring 
satisfactory  results.  Thos.  Coomeer. 


A   BRAJ^CH    OF    RASPBERRIES. 


RASPBERRIES. 

Notes  for  Amateurs. 
The  Raspberry  (Rubus  Idieus)  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  including  Great  Britain.  Most  of  us, 
no  doubt,  are  familiar  with  it  in 
the  hedgerows  and  woodlands. 
Not  only  is  the  fruit  of  tlie  Rasp- 
berry employed  for  cooking  and 
dessert  purposes,  but  it  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Rasp- 
berry brandy.  As  is  well  known, 
this  fruit  requires  to  be  consumed 
soon  after  being  gathered,  as  it 
tjuickly  loses  its  characteristic 
flavour.  It  will,  to  experienced 
cultivators,  of  course  be  super- 
fluous to  mention  that  Raspberries 
ate  produced  upon  shoots  that  are 
made  during  the  previous  summer. 
The  canes,  as  the  annual  growths 
are  technically  called,  after  having 
once  borne  fruit  are  cut  away  the 
autumn  afterwards  so  as  to  allow 
the  current  year's  growth  to 
mature,  for  upon  this  the  next 
year's  crop  of  fruit  will  be  borne. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  with 
those  varieties*  that  bear  fruit 
during  the  summer-time.  Autumn- 
fruiting  kinds  produce  fruit  upon 
the  ends  of  the  same  year's  wood. 

There  are  several  methods  of 
propagating  the  Raspberry,  either 
by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  suckers. 
Unless  it  is  desired  to  raise  new- 
varieties,  the  most  satisfactory 
method  is  by  means  of  suckers. 
Seeds,  if  sown  in  the  autunni,  will 
germiiurte  in  the  following  spring, 
and  if  cai-efull\-  tended  and  trans- 
planted in  autunni,  will  probably 
bear  some  fruit  when  two  yeais 
old.     When  propagation  is  effected 


by  suckers,  these  should  be  carefully  removed 
from  the  parent  plant  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber and  replaced  in  rows  to  form  a  new 
plantation.  The  soil  that  is  best  suited  to  the 
culture  of  the  Raspberry  is  a  loamy  one  ;  in  a 
clayey  or  gravelly  soil  the  plants  do  not  continue 
in  bearing  for  nearly  so  long  a  time. 

It  is  far  better  to  plant  in  October,  if  this  is 
possible,  than  to  leave  such  important  work  until 
spring,  for  the  plants  then  become  rooted  before 
the  winter  and  start  away  vigorou.sly  in  the 
spring.  Rows  of  Raspberry  canes  should  not  be 
less  than  6  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows 
require  a  distance  of  ■!  feet  between  them.  The 
most  satisfactory  method  of  training  the  plants  is 
to  have  two  wires  stretched  between  poles,  the 
lower  one  about  IS  inches  or  2  feet  and  the  upper 
one  3  feet  or  4  feet  away  from  the  ground.  In 
the  spring,  after  the  canes  have  nuule  their 
growth,  they  should,  if  more  than  5  feet,  be  cut 
down  to  that  height,  as  they  will  then  produce 
finer  fruit  than  if  allowed  to  remain  a  greater 
length.  When  in  full  growth,  and  plenty  of  roots 
are  forming,  stimulants  are  ncessary  to  enable  the 
plants  to  properly  develop  their  crop.  So  soon  as 
the  crop  is  gathered,  remove  those  canes  that  have 
borne  fiuit  to  enable  the  remaining  ones  to  ripen 
well,  that  tliey  may  fruit  satisfactorily  next  season. 

Of  red  varieties,  ihose  to  be  recommended  are  : 
Superlative,  considered  to  l^e  the  best  of  all  : 
Hornet,  a  large  early  fruit ;  Baumforth's  Seedling, 
a  very  heavy  bearer  ;  and  Carter's  Prolific.  The 
best  yellows  are  :  Yellow  Antwerp,  shown  in  our 
illustration  ;  <!uinea,  an  excellent  variety  of  recent 
introduction  ;  and  Magnum  Bonum,  large  and 
sweet.  Of  the  autunnifruiting  varieties.  Belle  de 
Fontenay,  large  well-flavoured  red,  October  Red, 
and  October  Yellow  are  of  the  best.        T.  F.  W. 

SOME    GOOD    EARLY    PEACHES    Pol! 
OPEN  WALLS  AND  QUARTERS 

The  past  two  or  three  summers  have  been  good 
tor  these  fruits,  and  from  a  note  made  last  year  1 
find  that  this  season  we  are  quite  three  weeks  later 
than  we  were  in  1S99,  and  almost  the  same  in 
1898.  Doubtless  this  was  owing  to  the  cold  weather 
in  May,  for  at  that  date  fruits  made  little  pro- 
gress, and,  of  course,  since  then  have  not  been 
able  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  I  fear  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country  we  do  not  make  the 
most  of  Peach  culture  in  the  open,  as  only  recently 
Mr.  Woodward,  Barham  Court  (iardens,  Maid- 
stone, showed  some  splendid  Early  Alexander 
Readies  grown  on  dwarf  standards  in  the  open.  1 
believe  originally  the  trees  were  sheltered  earlier 
in  the  season,  probably  when  in  bloom,  but  as 
they  became  larger  this  was  discoiitinued,  and 
without  loss  of  crop.  Indeed,  the  reverse  was 
the  case,  and  the  truitf  Mr.  Woodward  staged 
were  very  fine  for  the  variety,  and  deservedly 
received  a  cultural  commendation.  I  note  the 
success  of  these  standard  trees,  as  it  shows  what 
can  be  done  with  Peach  trees  grown  in  the  open. 
I  am  unable  to  give  Mr.  Woodward's  culture ; 
doubtless  readers  would  appreciate  a  note  from 
him  concerniiig  the  varieties  he  finds  best  and 
their  culture,  as  few  growers  are  in  a  bettei' 
position  to  advise  on  hardy  fruits  than  he.  I 
have  only  had  bush  or  dwarf  standards  in  the 
open  for  two  years.  I  gatliered  fruits  of 
Alexander  on  August  16  and  Condor  on  August  20 
from  bush  trees,  and  one  reason  for  growing  them 
in  this  way  was  that  the  trees  ha<i  become  too 
large  for  pot-work  under  glass,  and  were  planted 
out.  I  shouUl  not,  however,  advise  any  one  \\'li'> 
thought  of  planting  to  adopt  this  method  :  far  l>ettc  i 
plant  young  trees.  The  roots  would  then  have  a 
Ijetter  chance  than  those  of  pot  trees,  as  the  lattci 
need  more  attention  in  watering,  and  cannot  In- 
expected  to  do  as  w-ell  as  young  trees  with  perfcc  [ 
roots.  Our  first  early  Peach  from  the  open  ^^as 
Early  Beatrice,  but  this  is  a  variety  I  do  not  advisi-. 
It  is  certainly  the  earliest,  but  too  small  to  be  of 
any  value.  I  am  aware  it  is  often  reconnuendi-d 
for  walls  as  a  very  early  Peach,  but  in  my  opinion 
it  is  not  worth  growing  ;  far  better  grow  Alexander, 
Waterloo,  or  Amsden  June.  Any  of  these  three, 
though  a  little  later,  are  greatly-  superior,  both  in 
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size  and  flavour.  Small  Peaches,  whether  indoor, 
out  on  walls,  or  in  the  open  are  useless.  Of 
uuurse,  the  Alexander  and  others  named  are  not 
ecjual  in  ^^ize  to  Xoble.sse,  but  they  are  not  too 
small  if  the  plants  are  well  cultivated  and  not 
planted  too  thicklv.  With  early  trees  there  is 
nothing  gained  in  crowding  either  fruit  or  wood, 

1  will  now  refer  to  those  kinds  that  promise  best 
as  bush  trees  in  the  open.  So  far  Waterloo  is  all 
one  can  desire,  and  this,  though  early,  is  very 
good,  not  small,  and  of  e.xoellent  quality.  With 
us  it  was  a  few  days  later  than  Alexander,  but  I 
think  that  was  on  account  of  the  trees  being  a 
little  more  shaded.  Amsden  .June  also  ripens  much 
about  the  same  time.  There  is,  however,  no  need 
to  grow  the  three  varieties,  not  because  Amsden 
.Tune,  especially  under  glass,  is  not  a  favourite 
foi  first  supplies,  but  for  the  open  or  walls  one 
of  the  two  otliei'  would  suthce,  as  there  is  no 
gain  whatever  in  having  mere  varietj'.  For  indoor 
work  my  ad\"ice  would  be  very  different.  I  do  not 
like  Alexander,  it  drops  its  buds  so  badly.  My 
note,  though,  does  not  iipply  to  trees  under  glass, 
(Jondor  also  promises  to  nuike  a  valuable  bush 
tree.  This  variety  with  me  is  now  bearing  ripe 
fruits  of  good  i|uality  on  a  north  wall,  and  Hale's 
Early  is  nearly  ripe.  The  latter  is  a  grand  Peach, 
and  no  one  will  regret  planting  it  in  an\'  position. 
It  may  appear  strange  to  my  readers  to  write 
upon  Peach  growing  on  north  walls  :  it  is,  however, 
merely  an  experiment,  and  one  that,  so  far.  has 
succeedefl,  luit  we  may  not  in  future  have  sucli 
favourable  summers.  Falcon  also  promises  well, 
l)Ut  I  do  not  think  it  is  equal  to  Condor;  it  is  a  little 
larger,  later,  and  of  a  pale  colour  and  good  flavour. 

Peaches  on  walls,  both  soutli  and  west,  have  this 
year  been  a  great  success,  and  not  oid}'  the  early 
.\merican  varieties  but  home-raised  ones,  such  as 
Early  Alfred,  Dr,  Hogg,  and  Early  .Silver,  It  is 
yet  too  early  to  write  on  the  quality  of  the  later 
varieties,  but  there  is  at  least  a  full  crop,  Stirling 
Castle  rarely  fails,  and  the  gooil,  but  troublesome. 
Royal  George  is  equally  trustworthy  :  it  is  trouble- 
some because  it  rarely  escapes  mildew,  no  matter 
how  carefulh'  treated  :  if  taken  in  hand  before  the 
pest  spreads  it  may  be  prevented  from  spreading  to 
adjoining  trees.  In  a  future  note  I  hope  to  mention 
some  late  varieties.  During  the  past  years  we 
have  had  some  excellent  introductions  .suitable  fcr 
wall  culture,  such  as  Devonian  and  Thomas  Rivers. 
Of  all  the  .American  varieties  Hale's  Early  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  a  Peach  that  does  well  in  any 
position  is  valuable.  I  think  in  the  south  we  are 
better  off  for  late  Peaches  than  earh'  ones — I 
mean  as  regards  quality  ;  take,  for  instance,  Belle- 
garde,  Barrington,  Dymond,  Sea  Eagle,  the 
excellent  Nectarine  Peach,  and  others.  These  on 
walls  are  reliable,  and  they  colour  remarkably 
well  if  freely  exposed.  G.  Wythks. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(T/i'    Editor'<  are   not    nsponsih/f  /or  tht   opinions 
fxpre^ised  hy  their  correspondents. ) 

PROPAGATING     DAHLIAS. 

[To    THE    Editor    of    "  The    G.4Rden."] 

SIR, — I  was  siu'prised  to  read  in  your  valu- 
able paper  (August  '2'i)  what  "  Amateur" 
says  about  Dahlias,  namely,  that  young 
plants  struck  from  the  old  roots  are 
better  than  old  roots  being  put  out. 
We  find  just  the  contrary.  For  years 
in  this  old-fashioned  garden  near  York  we  took 
cuttings  in  the  spring  from  the  old  roots  placed  in 
heat,  potted  them  ort',  and  planted  out  at  the  end 
of  Ma3',  when  safe  from  frost.  This  year  we  put 
the  old  roots  out  early  in  May.  and  can  only  say 
we  have  never  had  either  such  fine  plants  or  such 
masses  of  bloom  all  .Tuly  and  August,  and  plenty 
more  to  come,  which  is  just  what  one  wants.  By 
the  former  plan  the  Dahlias,  being  small  plants, 
bloomed  only  in  September,  and  were  alwiiys  cut 
off  earlj'  in  October  I  see  by  a  garden  diary 
kept  for  years  that  in  Yorkshire,  at  all  events, 
sucl)  frosts  occur  annnalU'  during  the  first  ten  days 


of  October.  The  dark  Cactus  Dahlias  seem 
particularlj'  good  and  fine  this  year,  and  among  the 
scarlets  Gloriosa,  .Tohn  Welsh,  and  Mrs.  G.  Sloane 
liave  been  superb.  Can  any  reader  say  why  the 
White  Pompon  (Juiding  .Star  is  so  difficult  to 
winter  safely,  whilst  its  red  companion,  (41are  of 
the  Ciarden,  is  so  easy ':  Both  are  most  useful 
when  many  cut  flowers  are  wanted,  especially  for 
church  vases.  K.  .1.   Palmes. 

Sfockioii  Hall,   York. 

MOKE  NOTES  ABOTT  I.ILir.M 
CANDIDUM. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden.  "] 
Sir,  In  reading  the  correspondence  on  the  diffi- 
culty sometimes  met  with  in  growing  Lilium 
candidum,  one  point  which  has  occurred  to  me 
is  that  in  my  own  garden,  and  in  every  case  where 
I  have  seen  this  lovely  Lily  well  grown,  it  has 
invarial)ly  had  its  bulbs  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  this  garden,  where  it  gets  no  attention 
whatexer.  it  increases  rapidly  and  flowers  pro- 
fusely, and  its  great  plump  greenish  white  bulbs 
are  thrust  up  and  exposed  to  all  weathers,  I 
remember  very  distinctly  having  seen,  when  I  was 
a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  this  Lily  growing  in 
an  old  inn  garden  in  .Sussex,  and  the  patches  of 
bulbs,  H  feet  and  4  feet  across,  were  on  the  surface 
just  as  mine  are  now.  Lilium  croceuni  behaves  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  in  the  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard  and  my  fat  brown  enemies — 
the  short-tailed  voles — are  hard  up  for  food,  they 
come  and  eat  the  Lily  bulbs  half  away,  but  it 
makes  no  difference  to  the  blooming.  I  find  that 
L.  croceum  likes  rank  manure,  but  I  lielieve  it  is 
poison  to  L,  candidum,  H,  T.  .S. 

R"l  Honsr,  Mntir  Monkluii,   York. 

I  This  letter  from  a  careful  observer  onlj'  lielps  to 
increase  the  difficulty  of  advising  how  to  treat  this 
lovely  hut  capricious  Lily,  and  show-s  how  in  every 
garden  it  cannot  be  treated  alike.  One  of  our  very 
best  amateurs  of  Lilies  advises  strong  manuring. 
-Ens.  I 


GROWING    TItOFIGAL  WATER  LILIES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  G.^rdex."] 

Sir,-  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  or  anj'  of 
your  correspondents  who  have  experience  in 
growing  the  Tropical  Water  Lilies  would  give  me 
the  benefit  of  it.  Last  year  I  grew  several  plants 
of  Nymphaea  stellata  in  smallish  pots  in  a  tank 
heated  by  a  lamp,  and  ol)tained  a  good  many 
flowers  in  this  way  in  the  open  air,  but  neither 
flowers  nor  leaves  were  very  large  or  vigorous. 

In  the  autumn  I  took  the  pots  and  plunged  them 
in  pails  in  a  conservatory,  and  in  this  way  succeeded 
in  getting  most  of  the  plants  to  survive  the  winter, 
and  to  use  again  this  summer,  but  being  discon- 
tented with  the  result  of  last  v'ear,  I  made  a  new 
pond,  heated  by  a  boiler,  and  with  about  a  foot  or 
more  of  soil  at  the  bottom,  into  «hich  I  plunged 
the  Orchid  pots  in  Mhich  I  had  planted  the 
Nymph;eas.  Tlie  result  is  that  I  have  magnificent 
plants  with  leaves  IS  inches  by  14  inches,  and  a 
succession  of  flowers  of  7  inches  across  throughout 
the  summer,  but  now  comes  the  difficulty.  In 
consequence  of  the  free  root  run  in  good  soil,  the 
Nymphajas  have  made  fleshy  roots,  as  thick  as 
one's  finger,  and  many  feet,  if  not  yards,  long.  How 
am  I  to  winter  them  't  I  can  take  up  the  Orchid 
pots  in  which  the  tubers  are,  but  I  shall  inevitably 
break  off  the  mass  of  these  flesh}'  roots  which  have 
run  all  over  the  pond,  and  sliould  be  obliged  to 
wind  any  that  renuiined  round  the  pots  in  the  pails 
of  water  in  which  they  nnist  winter.  Will  thej- 
stand  this  treatment? 

Can  any  of  youi  correspondents,  some  of  whom 
have,  I  believe,  grown  these  Nj'mphieas  for  years 
in  the  open  air,  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  expe- 
rience, and  supposing  that  they  approve  of  my 
taking  them  up  in  their  Orchid  pots  and  plunging 
them  into  pails,  will  they  tell  me  what  minimum 
temperature  is  requisite  for  the  winter ':  I  suppose 
that  if  neither  my  conservatory  nor  my  greenhouse 
is  warm  enough,  thej-  could  winter  indoors,  as 
they  cannot  require  much  light  during  the  season 
that  thev  are  at  rest.     I  should  also  like  to  know 


whether  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  repot  them 
every  year,  as  all  those  plants  that  I  did  not  repot 
this  year  have  been  very  poor. 

A1.S0,  can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  different 
species  or  varieties '.'  I  have  some  with  eighteen  or 
twenty  petals,  extremely  narrow  and  pointed,  of 
pale  blue,  with  leaves  plain,  not  notched  or  indented 
round  the  edge.  These  I  took  to  be  N.  stellata. 
I  have  others  with  thirty-six  petals,  broader  and 
rounder  at  the  point,  and  of  deeper  blue,  with 
leaves  that  are  regularly  notched  all  round.  These 
I  supposed  to  be  N.  scutifolia,  but  am  told  by  the 
authorities  at  Kew  that  they  are  "varieties"  of 
N.  stellata. 

Can  you  inform  me  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  N.  scutifolia  by  which  I  can  identify  it,  if  it  is 
indeed  a  separate  species,  and  not  only  a  local 
form  of  .Stellata';  I  should  much  like  to  try 
N.  scutifolia,  because  as  it  is  indigenous  to  the 
cooler  parts  of  South  Africa,  it  might  prove  hardier 
here  than  N,  stellata. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  N,  zanzibarensis  is  a  tlistinct 
species,  and  if  so  what  are  its  distinguishing 
characteristics  'i  Also,  has  N,  gigantea,  of  Australia, 
ever  been  successfully  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
England ': 

In  these  days,  when  one  can  grow— thanks  to 
M,  Latour  Marliac— almost  every  colour  of  Water 
Lily  in  cold  water",  excepting  i>lue,  it  is  a  great 
addition  to  one's  "  water  garden  "  to  have  a  part 
of  the  pond  separated- -as  I  have  done — by  a  thin 
partition  up  to  the  level  of  the  water,  and  heated 
with  hot-water  pipes,  to  grow  a  few  of  these 
beautiful  lilue  Tropical  Lilies  in  close  proximity  to 
the  red,  yellow,  and  white  hybrids  which  occAqiy 
the  cold  pond.  H.   Raik'i.vife  Drc.NHiKE. 

Till   Miiinil.  /'iirk^loiiij,  Dor-iel. 


BO(i  PLANTS,  AND  A  NOTE  ON 
PLANT  DESTROYERS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden.''] 
Sir, — The  enclosed  cutting  from  the  We.itmiii-tltr 
Gazette  you  may  perhaps  think  worth  reprinting. 
"Rampant  Root  Hog"  is  good,  and  the  title  should 
cut  well  home  to  a  good  many  people  1  There 
is,  however,  to  my  mind  a  very  clear  line  to  be 
drawn  by  collectors  of  plants,  and  in  a  district 
such  as  this  part  of  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland, 
where  there  are  countless  acres  of  such  plants  as 
Bog  Bean,  Bog  Myrtle,  Bog  Asphodel.  Pinguicula, 
Grass  of  Parnassus,  &c. — plants  destroyed  by 
millions  in  the  annual  turf  cutting— there"  can  be 
no  possible  liarm  in  taking  home  and  caring  for  a 
few  as  a  remembrance.  But  for  myself  I  draw  the 
line  at  (ientiana  verna  and  even  liryas  octopetala, 
contenting  myself  with  good  seed  of  the  latter, 
and  leaving  the  Gentian  religious!}'  alone.  In  fact, 
I  feel  rather  like  the  Essex  farmer  at  a  tenants' 
dinner,  when  he  refused  his  fifth  help  with  the 
words,  "  Na,  na,  Maister  Gearge.  I  may  be  a  pig, 
but  I  ain't  a  hog."  (Jeraniuni  coUinianum  is  better 
in  colour  here  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  a  garden, 
and  so  Is  the  purple  Loosestrife,  whicli  latter  is 
quite  a  feature  in  the  landscape  all  the  way  from 
Dublin  here.  The  splendid  golf  course  at  Lehinch 
is  dotted  freely  with  the  gold  of  a  sweetly  pretty 
little  Viola,  of  which  I  enclose  a  form  or  two- 
[Viola  lutea.  the  yellow  Mountain  Pansy. — Eds.) 
—  so  bright  are  the  blooms  that  I  fear  they  must 
on  occasion  be  liable  to  call  down  curses  from  the 
ardent  golfer,  as  having  made  him  take  his  eye  off' 
the  Ijall  or  interfered  with  his  line  in  an  important 
put.  We  know  of  the  crack  player  who  was 
asked  how  he  managed  to  miss  an  eas}-  put,  replying, 

"  How  could  I  put  with  that  d d  lark  making 

such  a  noise  just  over  my  head,''  and  I  am  sure  the 
poor  Pansy  would  have  to  go  if  the  <lub  could 
manage  its  extermination.  To  the  botani,st  this 
district  nuist  be  full  of  delights  and  surprises, 

Lisdooiirririia.  A.   KrNos.Mii.i,. 

The  Rampant  Root  Hoi;.  —  At  this  time  of 
year  a  real  enemy  of  the  people  is  nnich  abroad. 
It  frequents  countr}-  lanes  and  hillsides,  seeking 
what  it  may  destroy,  [n  places  where  it  abounds 
}ou  will  hardl}'  find  a  Fern  or  a  flower  left.  It 
digs  them  up  with  a  pocket-knife  or  with  its  paws, 
and  sometimes  it  carries  them  to  a  sooty  town 
garden,   and    sometinieg    it   throws   them    straight 
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.strike  freely  in  heat, 
and  then,  after  being 
.stopped  once  or 
twice,  make  neat 
p  1  a  n  t  .s  the  first 
sea.son,  bnt  are  more 
n.seful  the  second 
year. 

HELIANTH  rs 
MISS  MELLISH. 

This  perennial  Sun- 
flower has  become 
well  established  in 
English  gardens.  It 
is  as  vigorous  as 
any  of  its  race, 
and     bears    its     rich 
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away.  As  long  as  it  is  stealing  and  killing  plants 
it  is" happy.  In  some  parts  of  England  this  horrid 
animal  is  known  as  the  root  hog.  You  must  not 
lay  poison  for  it  or  shoot  at  it.  All  you  can  do  is 
to  talk  to  it  severely  and  tell  it  how  selfish  it  is. 
Sometimes,  if  the  beast  is  intelligent,  it  will  attend 
and  reflect,  and  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  root  hog. 
It  remembers  that  what  no  man  gathers  all  men 
enjoy.  —  Weil  in  I  niter  Gazette. 
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yellow  (lowers  in  ]jrofusiiin  on  stems  tliat  will 
sometimes  grow  more  than  6  feet  high.  The 
form  of  the  flower  is  delightful,  so  free  and 
graceful. 

If  the  jjlant  has  one  fault  it  is  the  remark- 
ably rapid  spread  of  the  roots,  but  this 
increase  is  also  a  merit,  as  by  only  getting  big 
groups  is  the  true  value  of  the  jilant  disclosed. 
One  occasionally  sees  in  gardens  inferior 
Sunflowers  that  have  been  substituted  for  the 
true  plant.  Helianthus  rigidus  Miss  Mellish 
was  originally  found  in  a  garden  by  Mr.  .lose|i]i 
Mallenden,  liead  gardener  to  ^Miss  Mellish,  of 
Hodsock  Priory,  and  was  named  in  compliment 
to  that  lady. 
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WE  give  an  illustration  of  this 
intei-esting  and  ])vetty  warm 
house  plant,  for  which  Mr. 
H  udson,  of  Gunnei'sbury 
House  Gardens,  Aetoii,  was 
c^iven  a  cultural  commendation 
liy  the  Uoyal  Horticultural  Society  some  time 
a^o.  Its  colour  is  very  jjleasinp;,  a  clear  yellow, 
almost  i:)rimrose  tint.  This  is  one  of  those 
good  indoor  yilants  that  has  almost  ^one  out 
of  cultivation.  We  remember  how  well  it  used 
to  be  grown  at  Ivnowsley.  It  jiroduces  its 
flowers  or  sjiikes  of  bloom  for  at  least  four 
months  during  the  dullest  part  of  the  year  in  a 
warm    greenhouse.     Cuttings   of   young    woixt 


KOYAL  HORTICU1.TITRAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 
On  Tuesday  week  the  great  autumn  flower  and  fruit  shtnv 
of  this  society  was  held  in  Merrion  Square.  Dublin.  Tlic 
show  was  in  all  departments  a  record  one,  the  entries  beiny; 
fully  1110  over  the  usual  number,  and  the  general  quality  nf 
tlu-'exhiliits  mnsideralily  above  the  average.  In  the  cut 
tlower  section  the  competition  was  very  keen,  particularly 
in  the  classes  for  Cactus  Dahlias.  Roses,  Begonias.  Carniitions. 
Sweet  Peas,  and  hardy  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Rigg  (gardener  to 
find  Cloncurry)  was  invincible  in  the  Cactus  Dahlia  classes, 
his  blooms  b'eing  clean,  bright,  and  perfectly  tinished. 
although  smaller  than  those  of  his  competitiu's.  Show 
Dahlias  were  very  well  done  by  Mr.  McKellar  (gardener  lo 
Lord  Ashln-o()k),  who  also  secured  the  principal  i)rize  for 
tuberous  Begonias.  .Mr.  Parker  (gardener  to  Lord  Ashtown) 
once  ni*)re  repeated  his  victories  in  the  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers,  his  collection  being  pronounced  the  best  seen  in 
Dublui  for  many  vears. 

Mr.  :McLinden  (gardener  to  Bni'geon -General  Beaumont) 
was  an  easy  first  in  the  Carnation  classes;  and  Mr.  Behan 
(gardener  to  Miss  Bertha  Doyne)  secured  premier  honours  for 
twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  in  a  very  large  competition. 
The  minor  classes  were  well  contested,  and  first-rate  flowers 
were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  conipetition 
in  the  nurserymen's  classes  was  unusually  spirited.  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belmont  Niu'series,  Belfast,  being  ttrst  witli  the 
thirty-si.v  Dahlias  and  forty-eight  Roses,  and  S.  McOredy 
and  Sons,  Portadovvn,  first  with  Giladioli. 

The  show  uf  fruit  was  exceptionally  flue,  the  Crapes  shown 
l»y  Mr.  liradshaw  (gardener  to  the  ilanpiis  of  Downshire), 
Mr.  McKenna  (gardener  to  Lady  Emily  H.  Bury),  and  Mr. 
Parker  (gardener  to  Lord  Ashtown)  being  perfect  in  colour, 


size,  and  flavour.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  made  a'  grand 
display  of  large  well-flnished  fruit.  Mr.  K.  L'Estrauge  was 
first  in  the  former,  and  Mr.  McKenna  in  the  latter  clas."!. 
Melons,  in  bi)th  green  and  scarlet-Heshed  sections,  wen- 
exceedingly  well  slunvn.  Mr.  Bradshaw  (gardener  to  the 
-Marquis  of  Downshire)  and  Mv.  W.  Tyudall  (gardener  tn 
>La.iur  Burrowes.  D.L.)  being  tlist  in  the  respective  classes. 
Tliere  was  an  enormous  display  *>t  dessert  and  baking  Apples 
and  Pears,  the  first  prize-winners  lieing  Mr.  Toner  (gai'lener 
to  Mrs.  Aliaga-Kelly),  Mr.  Geoghegan'  (gardener  to  Mr.  T. 
Miller),  and  Mr.  McKenna  (gardener  to  Lady  Emily  H.  Bury). 
Mr.  Bradshaw  and  Mr.  R.  Russell  (gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Krj) 
divided  the  first  prizes  for  Plums,  while  Kigs,  Apricots, 
Gooseberries,  and  Currants  weie  strongly  shown.  Tomatoes 
were  well  shown,  and  the  entries  numerous,  ilr.  McKellar 
(gardener  to  Lord  Ashbrook)  being  placed  first  with  e.xcep- 
tionally  handscmie  examples. 

The  competition  in  the  tw(j  classes  for  collections  of 
vegetables  brought  together  some  really  splendid  lots,  which 
were  of  such  uniform  excellence  that  the  judges  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  placing  their  awards,- Mr.  Porter 
and  Mr.  Hartley  (gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Gofi  Pim)  being 
eventually  placed  first  in  their  respective  classes. 

The  noii-competitive  exhibits  were  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  and  beauty,  and  added  veiy  considerably  to  the 
general  attractiveness  of  the  show.  Mr.  F.  W.  Jluore, 
curator  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasneviu,  sent  in  a  noble 
gr«nip  of  Palms  and  ornamental  foliage  and  flowering  plants, 
which  were  umch  admired. 

Messrs.  R.  Hartland  and  Sous,  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork, 
staged  over  200  exquisite  blooms  of  their  celebrated  tuberous 
Begonias,  which  are  now  so  well  known  at  all  the  principal 
shows  in  the  United  Kinirdom.  Among  the  most  noticeable 
were  Lord  Kitchener,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  .levies,  Mr.  S.  Pope 
Mr.  .John  Canlfleld,  Princess  of  Wales,  Dr.  Nansen,  Bouquet 
Lumineux,  Mme.  Waunot,  Mme.  G.  Simon,  Nero,  Reynolds 
Sharpe,  Mr.  .f.  Benuett-Poe,  Mr.  Walter  Finch,  ilarcliioness 
of  Downshire.  Lady  Fitzroy,  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  &c.  They 
also  exhiliited  inn  dishes  of  fruit,  including  Apples,  Peais, 
Peaches,  Plums,  (irapes,  and  Ttuuatoes,  backed  by  a  row  of 
Palms  and  other  ornamental  plants,  hiirdy  flowers,  Ac.  .-Vn 
interesting  stand  of  lOn  trusses  of  single  and  double  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  completed  the  exhilut  of  this  enterprising 
Arm,  for  which  they  were  recommended  by  the  judges  fur 
the  society  s  gold  mednl. 

Messrs.  Kelw;ty  and  Son.  Lnngport,  Somerset,  showed  a 
collection  of  200  varieties  of  their  famous  Gladioli,  bucked 
by  graceful  foliage  jjlants,  which  greatly  enhanced  the 
brilliant  colours  of  the  spikes  of  bloom,  forming  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  show. 

Messrs.  S.  McGredy  and  Sons,  Portadown,  had  a  most 
attractive  exhibit,  composed  of  brilliant  tuberous  Begonias, 
arranged  in  huge  triangular  trusses,  raised  in  a  sloping  bank 
and  interspersed  with  Gypsophila  paniculata;  the  efltect  of 
this  stand  was  pleasing  in  the  extreme,  and  drew  forth  the 
highest  appreciation  of  the  judges.     Silver  medal  awarded. 

Messrs.  W.  Druuunond  and  Sons,  Limited.  Dublin,  had  a 
marquee  of  their  own.  which  was  filled  with  an  extremely 
effective  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  flowering 
shrubs,  Coniferic,  Ivies,  &c.,  among  the  more  conspicuous 
being  Agaiiunthus  F.  W.  Moore,  Rudbeckia  purpurea, 
Aselejiias  tuljernsa,  Veronica  elegans  carnea,  Rudbeckia 
piiniata,  Destnndium  pendnlifiorum.  Sophoratetraptera,  Acer 
platanoides  Drummondi.  Cupressus  Drummondi,  Euddleia 
varialiilis.  l-tillardiera  longifolia,  Stephanandra  fiexuosa. 
Tamarisk  odessana,  Rhus  Cotinus.  Brooms,  Ac. 

iMessrs.  M.  Saunders  and  S<ms,  Friars  Walk  Nurseries, 
Cork,  staged  over  200  blooms  of  double  tuberous  Begonias, 
amongst  which  the  following  were  renuirkably  fine:  Mme. 
Wannot,  Souvenir  de  Miss  Gibson,  Enfant  de  Lorraine, 
Ikiishaw  Russell,  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  R.  B.  Parsons, 
Lady  Dnnsany,  Albert  Crousse,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Canon 
Ne\  ille  nf  Bray.  Countess  of  Kemuare.  Ac.  In  their  collection 
of  siniik-  llcgonias,  ^i-me  tnoinious  blooms  of  Isis,  Harlequin, 
and  some  niMiunied  siciilings  of  extiaordiuary  size  and  sub- 
suince  were  partiiulart>  attractive.  A  stand  of  lOn  trusses 
of  single  and  donlile  Zonal  Petarm.miums,  and  some  charming 
boxes  of  Cactu.s  Dahlias.  Lonipleted  this  exhibit,  which  was 
hiuhly  connneiidfd  by  thr  judge-;. 

Me^-.rs.  Dirksiiiis,  cliester,  pnt  up  a  charming  and  effective 
jStand  of  bardy  lu-rhaceous  flowers  in  all  their  varied  colours, 
including  thirty  varieties  of  Phloxes,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Rud- 
lieckias,  ^[ontbretias,  new  forms  of  Anemone  japonica, 
Heleniums,  Gailtardias,  Pyrethrums,  itc.  Certificate  of  merili 
awarded. 

Messrs.  \\'.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontai'f  Nurseries,  Dublin, 
had  an  extremely  brilliant  stand  of  200  blooms  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  set  up  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  mnnner,  and 
comprising  some  really  lovely  forms,  including  Starfish, 
Cycle,  Exquisite,  Night,  Radiance,  Endymion,  Ensign, 
Matchless,  William  Cuthbertson,  Progenitor,  lona,  J.  E. 
Frewer,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Marquis,  tVc. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  the  Royal  Nurseries, 
Newtownards.  had  au  interesting  and  pretty  coUectiiin  of 
their  famous  garden  Roses,  neatly  arranged  in  loose,  graceful 
liunches.  which  formed  an  extremely  telling  appearance. 
They  also  showed  au  iinjiosing  collection  c»f  hardy  flowers, 
including  Lilies  of  sorts.  Gladioli,  Pyrethrums,  Phloxes,  and 
general  herbaceous  liorder  flowers. 

Messrs.  C.  Ramsay  and  Sons,  the  Royal  Nnisnics.  Dublin, 
staged  a  splendid  group  of  Palms  and  ornanu  ntal  plants, 
amongst  which  some  fine  specimens  of  Dracanas,  Crotons, 
Lilies.' Ac,  were  arranged  with  telling  ertect.  They  had  also 
some  cliaste  and  elegant  flora!  trophies,  boutpiets,  wreaths, 
ttc.  which  were  much  admired. 

Messrs.  William  Clibran  and  Sou,  Altrincbam.  had  a  par- 
ticularly bright  and  attractive  stand  of  haidy  llowers  in  all 
their  varied  fiuuis.  among  which  were  giouiied  branches  of 
ornamental-leaved  decidu(ui8  trees  and  flowering  shrubs, 
which  attracted  a  consideralile  amount  of  attention,  the 
different  shades  of  the  Acers.  Vhuus,  Coriius.  Ac,  being  very 
effective. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  staged  ii 
large  collection  of  single  ami  double  Begonias,  arranged  in 
fan  bouquets.  Imckeil  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  wliich  nuxde  ti 
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puiliLiilariy  pltasing  feature  in  the  show.  He  alsu  showed 
a  very  tine  collection  of  Roses  and  Dahlias  in  all  the  leading 
varieties. 

Messrs.  J.  Henderson  and  Sons,  Oakley  Park  Nurseries, 
lilackrnck,  put  up  a  very  pleasing  group  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  arranged  with  creat  taste,  and  comprising 
well -grown  Palms.  Ferns,  lianilnK.s,  Lilies,  and  other 
tluwering  plants,  which  were  most  ettective. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  staged  21)0  blooms  of  his 
celebrated  Carnations,  among  which  the  following  were 
very  attractive  :  John  Forbes,  Teviotdale,  BailHe  Dunlop, 
Admiration.  Aciiuisition,  Professor  Gerts,  Tangier.  Colonel 
Hope,  Yuletide,  Ac.  A  iieautiful  collection  of  Pentstemons 
served  as  a  background  to  the  stand,  and  comprised  among 
others  some -rand  spikesof  James  McGhee,  General  Gallienne, 
.lean  Mace.  \\  illiam  Robb,  Peter  Brock,  Phryne,  Dragoon, 
Standard  Bearer,  A'c. 


THE  KOVAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Fhiit  an!>  Vkcetahle  Committee  at  Chiswick. 
What  is  probably  the  last  meetingof  the  fruit  and  vegetalde 
committee,  at  Chiswick  this  year,  took  place  on  the  30th 
ult.,  several  niembtis  being  present.  The  whole  of  the 
extensive  indoor  and  outdoor  trials  of  Tomatoes  was  seen, 
there  being  some  eighty  assumed  varieties.  That  the  plants 
in  pots  in  a  lean-to  house  had  done  very  well  was  evident, 
but  the  hot  arid  slates  and  stones  forming  the  shelves  were 
not  good  for  the  roots.  The  well-known  Chemin  Rouge  had 
three  marks  granted  it,  and  many  others  had  previous 
awards  confirmed.  Outdoors,  on  a  long  south  border,  were 
short  rows  of  four  plants  of  each  variety,  the  majority 
having  done  very  well,  but  some  few  seemed  to  be  much 
better  suited  for  outdoor  culture  than  others.  The  best 
(and  awarded  three  marks  each)  were  :  Eclipsle,  Conference, 
Comet,  Cherry  Ripe,  King's  Seedling,  Gulden  Nugget, 
The  Cropper,  Tit-Bits,  Veitch's  Glory.  Wonder  of  Italy, 
Ravenscroft  Red.  Frogmore  Selected,  Golden  Drop,  and 
Supreme.  These  marks  were  given  for  outdoor  culture  only. 
Those  named  included  almost  every  form  and  colour  in 
Tomatoes. 

The  late  Potatoes  were  then  seen,  all  not  previously 
examined  being  lifted.  Even  at  that  late  date  most 
of  these  were  full  of  vigorous  growth.  However,  eleven 
were  thought  good  enough  to  be  sent  to  be  cooked  and 
tasted.  Ultimately,  three  marks  were  awarded  to  Sir  J. 
Llewellyn,  white  round,  and  an  inmiense  cropper. 
Centenary,  also  white  round,  Sutton's  Supreme,  and  Baden- 
Powell,  the  latter  a  great  cropper,  not  unlike  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  Others  to  be  again  tasted  in  Decemlier,  when  ripe, 
are  Bective,  Gem,  Superb  (white),  Duchess  of  York.  Duchess 
iif  Buccleugh,  and  one  or  tw<j  others. 

WELLINGBOROUGH  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 
This  exhibition— the  fifth  since  the  establishment  of  the 
society— took  place  on  the  Snth  ult.,  in  the  grounds  of 
Red  well,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Pendered,  the 
president  of  the  society.  The  weather  was  beautifully  fine, 
and  the  Dahlia  lilooms  of  all  types,  which  were  arianged  in 
a  spacious  tent  on  the  lawn,  were  seen  t<^)  much  greater 
advantage  than  in  the  Corn  E."ichange,  where  the  previous 
shows  were  lield.  Mr.  Pendered  s  charming  gardens  and 
grounds  were  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  attracted  a 
very  large  number  of  the  townspeople.  Mr.  Pendered  is  an 
enthusiastic  cultivator  of  the  Dahlia,  and  the  leading  show 
and  Cactus  varieties  —  the  only  two  types  Mr.  Pendered 
cultivates— could  be  seen  growing,  and  attracted  much 
attc!ition,  as  did  his  specimen  Conifers,  his  heavily-laden 
fi'uit  trees,  and  his  hardy  flowers. 

As  the  leading  clas.st-s  for  I'ahlias  are  open  to  all  comers, 
certain  of  thu  jiiiuciiial  Dahlia  -^iKTialists  from  the  south  are 
attracted  to  \VellinL;lionmi.di.  and  they  provide  the  leading 
exhibits.  Mr.  John  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame  was  in 
such  form  that  he  was  placed  first  with  thirty-six,  with 
twenty-four,  and  with  twelve  varieties.  Messrs.  S.  Mortimer, 
Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  and  G.  Humphrey,  nurseryman, 
Chippenham,  dividing  the  second  and  third  luniours.  Such 
leading  varieties  of  show  Dahlias  as  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Gaiety, 
James  Cocker,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Cannn,  Chieftan,  Muriel  Hobhs, 
KloreuL-e  Tranter,  and  Shottesham  Hero,  two  very  handsome 
edged  flowers  on  a  light  ground:  John  Wyatt,  Maud 
Fellowes,  IMr.  Glasscock,  Mrs.  Every,  Buffalo  Bill,  John 
Ashl>y,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Mrs.  Moigan,  Kathleen,  John  Standish, 
Dr.  Keynes,  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  newer  varieties  ; 
J.  T.  West,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Spitfire,  Harry  Turner,  Glow- 
worm, Duke  of  Fife,  and  Harrison  Weir,  among  others,  were 
in  excellent  character. 

The  Cactus  Dahlias  were  shown  both  on  boards  and  in 
hunches ;  in  the  latter  case  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  had  the  best 
twelve,  and  among  them  he  staged  some  very  promising  new 
varieties,  such  as  Monarch,  crimson  ;  Winnie  W'alker, 
delicate  primrose  and  white,  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  ; 
Prince  of  Yellows,  bright  yellow ;  and  Purity,  white. 
Messrs.  J.  Walker,  G.  Humphries.  T.  Pendered,  A.  Robinson, 
and  others  had  excellent  Cactus  types,  chief  among  the 
newer  ones  were  Mrs.  Carter  Page.  ilrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  The 
Clown,  very  distinct  ;  Innovation,  Lucius,  Magnificent. 
Keynes  White,  Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  Ac.  The  fine 
Cactus  varieties  appeared  to  be  great  oJijects  of  interest  to 
many  of  the  visitors.  Pompon  Dahlias  were  also  shown  in 
several  classes,  and  there  were  some  for  floral  decorations. 
Kruit  and  vegetables,  the  latter  being  shown  in  fine  con- 
dition, from  the  allotment  gardens  about  Wellingborough. 
A  certificate  of  merit  was  also  awarded  to  a  new  Cactus 
Dahlia  named  Baden-Powell,  crimson  and  maroon,  very 
distinct,  frnm  Mr.  John  Green,  Dereham.  Very  flue  collec- 
tions of  Dahlias  were  staged  by  Mr.  John  Green,  Norfolk 
Nursery,  Dereham,  and  by  .Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  nursery- 
men. Rothesay  and  Orpington,  both  of  whom  had  the  Cactus 
varieties  in  particular  in  great  force.  The  judges  were 
entertained  at  lunchcim  b)  the  committee,  and  an  instructive 
address  was  given  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean  on  the  dfVclo]inient 
of  the  Dahlia  during  the  past  thirty  years. 


STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

EUCHAELS   GRANDIFLOEA. 

IN  most  gardens  an  attempt  is  made  to  grow 
a  batch  of  Eucharis  grandiflora,  or  E. 
amazonica,  as  most  often  termed,  but  onlj'  in 
a  few  cases  are  tlie  plants  vigorous.  Nothing 
proves  more  vexatious  than  a  sickly  batch  of 
this  Eucharis,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
liealthy  group  is  a  sourct;  of  pride  to  the  grower. 
Those  who  fail  attach  all  the  blame  to  the  Eucharis 
mite  ;  those  who  succeed  snap  their  lingers  at  the 
latter,  and  i/onsider  it  a  bugbear  that  to  them  has 
no  terrors.  Without  wholl\'  agreeing  with  the 
latter,  I  am  yet  dispo.sed  to  think  it  less  difficult 
to  contend  with  than  many  gardeners  seem  to 
think.  (Jnce  the  plants  get  into  a  sickly, 
unhealth}'  state,  the  mite  takes  possession  of  the 
bidbs,  and  the  chances  are  no  further  healthy 
growth  is  ever  made.  (Jardeners  are  very  fond  of 
shaking  out  and  repotting  their  bulbs,  and  once 
too  often  the  "  pitcher  goes  to  the  well."  Shaking 
ihe  roots  clear  of  soil  and  repotting  were  long 
tliought  desirable,  if  only  with  a  view  to  cause  the 
bulbs  to  Hower  soon  after,  those  responsible  quite 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  same  bulbs  would 
have  flowered,  it  may  lie,  a  few  weeks  later  if  not 
excited  in  that  way.  Under  favouralile  couditions 
these  repotted  bulbs  soon  recover  from  the  check 
they  receive  and  make  good  progress,  but  should 
they  be  neglected  or  be  given  sufficient  water  to 
sour  the  soil  before  the  roots  have  a  chance  to  well 
occupy  it,  the  mite  and  its  destructive  habits  are 
soon  heard  of.  Some  of  the  finest  pots  of  bulbs  I 
liave  ever  seen  were  the  offspring  of  a  single  bulb, 
and  no  shaking  clear  of  the  soil  was  ever  practised. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  one  strong  bulb  being 
started  in  a  4-inoh  pot,  three  are  placed  in 
either  a  5-inch  or  6-inch  pot,  and  from  these  they 
are  gradually  shifted  into  larger  sizes.  Those  who 
are  wise  are  in  no  great  hurry  to  give  their  plants 
a  shift,  and  when  they  reach  almost  specimen  size 
it  is  not  often  they 
are  shifted  into  larger 
sizes  before  the  roots  / 

actually  crack  the  ''■ 

pots    in    which    they 
are  confined. 

When  the  plants 
are  sicklj'  and  mites 
are  swarming  lietween 


the  scales,  a  some- 
what different  method 
of  procedure  is  desir- 
able. Cut  off'  the 
leaves,  as  they  liinder, 
rather  than  forward, 
root  action  :  remove 
the  outer  scales  from 
the  bulbs,  and  soak 
for  not  less  than  three 
days  in  a  strong 
solution  of  ( iishurst 
compound,  lemon  oil 
used  at  the   strength 
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recommended  by  the  vendors  also  answering 
well.  In  my  opinion,  however,  clear  water  is 
equally  efficacious,  always  provided  the  bulbs 
are  wholly  and  constantly  immersed  in  it  for 
three  days  ;  but  this  remedy  never  seems  drastic 
enough  to  those  whose  plants  have  been  long 
troubled  with  the  mite.  Re-start  either  singly  or 
in  groups  of  a  tew  bulbs  in  small  pots  rather  than 
in  10-inch  or  larger  sizes.  Use  a  compost  that  will 
not  readily  sour,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  good 
fibrous  loam  to  one  of  the  best  leaf-soil  procurable, 
with  sharp  sand,  charcoal,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
burn-bake  added,  being  suitable.  .  When  they 
want  manure  it  can  be  given  them  in  a  li([uid 
state,  and  the  two  last-named  constituents  will 
both  ensure  porositj'  and  prevent  souring,  (iive 
the  sickly  bulbs  the  benefit  of  a  fairly  brisk 
bottom-heat,  and  do  not  water  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  very  dry. 
When  root  action  is  going  on  briskly,  give  more 
water  and  gradually  raise  the  pots  to  the  surface 
of  the  bed.  It  is  the  plunged  plants  that  are  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  over-watering,  and  worms  are 
very  plentiful  in  many  old  hotbeds.  The  pots 
should  be  arranged  on  a  slate  bench  or  a  slate- 
covered  staging  and  ashes  on  this,  the  latter  being 
kept  constantly  moist.  In  the  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  plant  stove  the  puts  arranged  on  a  staging 
get  quite  as  much  bottom-heat  as  they  need. 

It  is  possible  to  flower  well-establi.shed  plants 
of  Eucharis  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  been  the  fore- 
runner of  ver3'  many  failures.  One  method  of 
causing  the  bulbs  to  flower  at  a  fixed  date  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  another  consists  in 
placing  the  plants  in  a  lower  temperature  than 
previously  grown  in,  drj'ing  off  also  forming  part 
of  the  resting.  After  this  enforced  rest  a.  sudden 
change  to  a  strong  heat  and  moist  atmosphere 
causes  flowering  to  take  place  ver\-  (juickly,  but 
this  somewhat  unnatural  treatment  not  infrequently 
leads  to  an  attack  of  the  mite,  or,  at  any  rate, 
greatly  weakens  the  bulbs.  After  a  crop  of  leaves 
is  fully  matured  a  rest  is  desirable,  but  this  can  be 
accomplished  without  moving  the  plants.  A  rather 
lower  temperature  and  less  moisture  should  be 
given  for  three  weeks  or  longer,  when  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  temperature  and  more  water  at  the 
roots  will  rush  up  tlie  flower-scapes  in  profusion. 
Unless  a  heavy  supply  of  liloom  is  reipiired  at  some 
particular  time,  there  need  be  no  special  measures 
resorted  to.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and 
the  foliage  healthy  there  will  nearly  always  be  a 
few  or  many  flower-scapes  showing,  a  sudden 
change  from  dull  to  bright  days  frequently  stimu- 
lating flowering  on  a  large  scale.  The  plants  will 
require  assistance  at  the  roots,  and  nothing 
answers  so  well  as  clear  soot  water. 

The  greatest  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to 
the  preservation  of  the  leaves  in  a  health}'  state. 
They  are  more  sensitive  than  they  appear  to  be. 
Too  much  sunshine  is  most  injui-ious.  and  neglecting 
to  shade  in  good  time  has  been  the  cause  of  whole- 
sale losses  of  leaves.  I  find  a  covering  of  Stepha- 
notis  florilnmda,  with  a  blind  run  over  on  hot, 
clear  days,  none  too  much  shade  for  Eucharis,  and 
each  time  pot  plants  were  shifted  to  less  well- 
shaded  positions  they  have  suffered  badlj'.  Mealy 
bug  and  thrips  aie  terrible  scourges,  and  both 
have  been  the  ruin  of  innumerable  plants,  out- 
distancing the  mite  in  this  respect.  Any  insecti- 
cides I  have  ever  tried  that  were  powerful  enough 
to  destroy  these  insect  pests  were  also  capable  of 
ruining  the  Eucharis  foliage.  Sponging  is  the 
remedy  for  both,  but  it  should  be  done  with 
moderately  hot  soapy  water,  and  not  a  strong 
insecticide.  W. 


NYMPH.EA     STELLATA     AND 
ITS    VARIETIES. 

O.N  a  liot  summer  day  recently  we  saw  the 
open  air  tank  of  N.  stellata  and  its  varieties  in 
the  gardens  of  Gunnersbury  House,  where  this 
beautiful  blue  Water  Lily  has  been  grown  for 
several  years  during  the  sunnner  out  of  doors  in 
water  kept  at  a  certain  temperature  by  hot-water 
pipes   running  throiigli   it.      This   form"  of  outdoor 
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gardening  is  very  enjoyable,  and  one  is  well  repaid 
for  the  additional  outlay  by  a  little  forest  of  tall 
spikes  supporting  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty  in 
form  and  colour.  N.  stellata  holds  its  flowers  on 
a  stem  over  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  pure  blue — 
skj'-blue  almost- -is  so  fresh  and  wholesome  that 
we  hope  a  Nymph^a  of  this  colour  of  sufficient 
hardiness  will  be  raised  to  withstand  the  rigours 
of  winter.  The  species  itself  is  less  beautiful  than 
the  varieties  of  which  one  named  the  Berlin  form 
and  pulcherrima  are  worth  recording.  The  Berlin 
variety  is  the  one  which  stands  up  so  boldly  out  of 
the  water,  and  lias  flowers  of  a  similar  shade  to 
those  of  the  species,  but  larger,  and  in  the  variety 
pulcherrinia  tlie  flowers  are  also  larger  and  almost 
as  blue  as  those  of  N.  zanzibarensis.  This  kind 
was  given  recently  an  award  of  merit  by  the  Ro3'al 
Horticultural  Society.  N.  stellata  was  mentioned 
in  a  description  of  (Junnersbury  House  and  its 
gardens  in  The  Garden,  October  7  of  last  j'ear. 
The  writer  sums  its  value  up  as  follows:  "It  is 
not  grown  in  the  lake  with  other  kinds,  but  in  a 
tank  adjacent  to  one  of  the  greenhouses,  where  a 
return  pipe  passing  through  just  suffices  to  warm 
the  water  in  the  early  days  of  the  j'ear  and  through 
the  winter.  All  the  summer  long  this  lovely  plant 
sends  up  its  flowers  well  out  of  the  water  on  long 
petioles  that  render  it  most  welcome  in  decoration. 
The  tank  is,  perhaps,  (j  feet  or  8  feet  long  and 
about  ')  feet  wide,  and  here  scores  of  blossoms 
appear  in  the  wildest  profusion,  often  as  many  as 
twenty  being  taken  at  a  single  cutting.  Through 
the  winter  months  a  spare  frame  covers  the  tank, 
and  thus  with  very  little  trouble  this  fine  blue 
Water  Lily  yields  almost  unceasingly  ot  its  flowers. 
It  is  assuredly  a  kind  which  no  garden  should  be 
without,  even  for  the  colour  it  aft'ords,  if  nothing 
more." 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— r/zc  I'Jditors  mtfiid  to 
ihoItThe  Gak>iKN  hi'li>fvl  to  a((  rt-aiifis  ir/to  desiff  <i.-<sistance, 
110  matter  iv/tat  tin-  liraiirh  of  iinnlvni iiij  mnil  i'i\  and  with  that 
object  in'//  iiiak''  ii  sprrin/  /r'nrinr  n/fh.'  ■'  A  ns/n-rs  to  Corre- 
spondents" ,:<'/", nil.  All  roiHiinnilcdfnnis  s/ii>iild  he  clearly 
and  cuiiciscty  loUtcn  on  one  side  «/  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editors  o/The  Garden,  W,  TaviMock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
sent  to  the  Publisheh.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  rc<j"'neil  in  addition  !<•  an'i  drsiiiaation  he  may  desire  to 
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shoiild  he 
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i'.'jiaratc  piece  o/pape. 


than  one  query  is  sent,  each 


Names  of  plants.— »'■  Grant.-  l  (from  last  week). 

Scabiosa    sylvatica. W.   A.    r.^.— Hibiscus    syriaciis. -^ 

\V.  F.  L.  r.— I,  Specimen  in  flower  is  Chelone  Lyoiii,  a  North 

American   plant;    2,    Pernettya   mucronata. //.    Conni; 

Benshaw.—Aiviple::  hastata. — ~C.  B.  M.^\,  Al)elia  nniflma  ; 
■1,  Spirsi'a  japoTiica  ;  'A,  Spirsea  japonica  alba. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Old  Potato  sets  (STEPHEN).— If,  as  yuu  suggest,  you 
save  tn  plant  again  the  old  hard  and  apparently  unused 
Potatnes  that  were  planted  in  the  spring,  and  now  lift  with 
the  new  tubers  quite  undecayed,  you  will  do  that  which  is 
useless.  These  tubers,  even  if  they  sprouted  again,  would 
(io  so  very  weakly.  Better  tlirow  them  away  as  useless,  and 
next  spring  plant  new  tubers.  Rarely  has  a  season  been 
known  when  old  Potato  sets  have  remained  in  the  ground 
as  they  have  this  year.  The  great  heat  and  drought  of  last 
year  seems  to  have  created  in  Potatoes  conditions  that  have 
proved -to  be  unusually  diverse  fiom  what  is  common.  When 
the  (fid  sets  fail  tu  decay,  the  crop  of  new  tubers  is  always 
less  than  is  the  case  if  the  sets  rot  away.  Apart  from  this 
lack  of  decay,  another  feature  of  the  Potato  crops  in  the 
south  was  very  irregular  growth  in  the  spring.  That  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Celery  Bolting-  to  Seed  (Amateur).— It  wonld 
seem,  accoidiug  to  the  description  you  give  of  your  early 
Celery,  that  either  you  sowed  seed  and  pushed  on  the  plants 
too  soon  in  the  spring,  or  else  that  you  have  a  liad  stock. 
Hut  as  a  rule,  troubles  of  this  kind  arise  fi'om  the  sowing  of 
seed  rather  out  of  season.  It  is  commonly  found  liy  those 
who  are  anxious  to  get  very  early  Celery,  and  in  tliat  way 
over-reach  themselves.  We  do  not  care  to  have  Celery  well 
blanched  and  fit  to  dig  earlier  than  the  nuddle  of  September, 
as  by  that  time  in  ordinary  seasons  the  weather  is  getting 
cold*  and  Celery  exhibits  better  flavour.  You  had  )>etter 
dig  up  and  throw  away  your  bolted  Celery.  It  is  compara- 
tively worthless.  Give  later  plantings  occasional  good 
soaklngs  of  liquid  manure.  Strip  off  from  the  plants  short 
leaves,  then  take  advantage  of  dry  days  to  draw  each  plant 
up  together  neatly,  and  to  place  round  it  some  fine  soil, 
adding  fresh  every  week  until  the  earthing  up  Is  complete. 


New  Veg-etables  (No\ice).— We  should  be  very 
pleased  to  enlighten  you  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
new  vegetables,  by  which  we  understand  you  to  mean  new 
"kinds,"  did  we  know  any  wortliy  of  mention.  The  latest 
real  novelty  of  this  nature  no  doubt  is  the  so-called  Chinese 
Artichoke  (Stachys  tuberifera),  which  produces  small  white 
odd-shaped  tubLTuus  roots  that  are  very  nice  when  properly 
c'K.ked,  and  arc  hardy.  The  Egg  plants  are  hardly  new,  as 
they  have  long  been  grown,  liut  really  tlie  fruits,  even  at 
the  best,  are  such  poor  things,  that  only  strong  flavourings 
will  make  them  acceptable.  But  we  are  constantly  having 
new  varieties  added  to  our  list  of  Peas,  Potatoes,  Cabbages. 
Beans,  and  other  things,  and  all  these  and  many  other 
estal)lished  vegetables  are  so  good— indeed,  the  best  in  the 
world— that  novelties,  so  called,  seem  poor  things  in  contrast. 
We  look  in  vain  now  for  reallygood  novelties. 

Vegetable  Oystep  (J.  S.).— The  root  to  which  this 
name  is  applied  is  Salsafy,  indeed,  it  is  the  common  term 
given  to  it  on  the  continent.  The  roots  are  long,  very 
tapering,  white  in  colour,  and  when  well  grown  and  properly 
cooked  are  quite  delicious  eating.  It  is  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  these  roots  are  not  more  widely  consumed,  but  in  this 
country  the  Parsnip  and  the  Carrot  seems  to  be  greatly 
preferred.  Seed  of  Salsafy  is  sown  early  in  April,  in  drills 
12  inches  apart.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  worked,  and  if 
fresh  manured,  that  should  be  buried  well  down.  When  the 
plants  are  small,  they  may  be  thinned  out  to  2  inches 
apart,  as  that  space  between  the  plants  admits  of  ample 
room.  The  tops  oi-  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  differing 
from  those  of  that  close  ally  to  Salsafy,  Scrosonera,  which 
has  roots  of  similar  shape,  but  has  dark  skins  and  broad 
leaves. 

Good  Flavoured  Tomatoes(F.B.).— There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  but  that  size  or  bigness  in  Tomatoes  is  not 
conducive  to  goodness  of  flavour.  The  very  best  flavoured 
Tomato  we  ever  tasted  was  the  Red  Cherry,  (|uite  a  small 
fruited  variety.  Of  those  which  Iiave  fair  sized,  yet  smallish 
fruits,  there  are  none  better 
than  Golden  Nugget,  bright 
yellow  and  oval-shaped,  and 
Golden  Drop,  a  little  larger 
and  round.  These  with  Red 
Dessert,  a  red  counterjiart 
of  the  Golden  Nugget,  rank 
amongst  the  best  flavoured 
of  Tomatoes.  But  there 
should  be  in  commerce 
during  the  winter  seed  of 
a  beautiful  dessert  variety 
named  Chiswick  Peach. 
This  is  a  sport  from  the 
Red  Peach,  the  fruits  about 
the  size  of  bantams'  eggs, 
oval-shaped,  of  a  beautiful 
lemon  colour,  and  covered 
with  a  dense  bloom  or 
pnwikr.  It  does  seem  in 
'I'nniatoes  as  if  of  those  in 
Old  inary  culti  vation  the 
best  flavoured  are  those 
having  yellow  skins. 

FLOWER 

GARDEN. 

Physalis  Alke- 
kengl  (M).  No :  the 
plant  you  send  is  P.  Fran- 
chetti,  which  has  much 
larger  inflated  calyces  than 
the  type  ;  it  retjuires  quite 
the  same  siiil  and  i^nsition. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Apple     coloup 

(Ka(  KV  ),  ^\  bilst  many 
Apples  show  colour  nuae 
or  less,  some  have  colour 
in   rich   profusitm,   and  for 

the  purpose  fif  giving  colour  in  the  autumn  these  are  best 
for  your  purpose.  You  will  And  Red  Astrachan,  Red 
tjuarrenden.  Duchess  Favourite,  Woi-cester  Pearmain, 
Baumanns  Red  Reinette,  Colonel  Vaughan,  Okera, 
Calville  Rouge,  Gascoigne  Scarlet,  and  M^re  du  Mfinage 
to  be  the  richest  coloured  of  Apples  grown.  To  this  list  you 
may  well  add  the  Dartmouth  and  John  Downie  or  Silierian 
Ciabs.  To  have  the  full  beauty  of  the  fniits  the  trees 
should  be  planted  thinly  as  standards  on  grass,  so  that  the 
fniits  may  liang  long,  and  be  saved  from  bruising  if  they  fall. 
\Alieie  Ajqflfs  are  re((uired  for  table  use  a  diverse  selection 
would  be  given.  l>ut  you  seem  to  want  colour  rather  than 
eating  fruits. 

When  to  Gathep  Apples  (<>.  ■).  C.).-  The  usual 
advice  in  relation  to  gathering  Apples  for  keeping  is  to  cut 
open  a  fairly  well-developed  fruit,  and  if  the  seeds  or  pips 
be  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  then  the  fruit  is  ripe.  But  a 
common  and  e.vcellent  test  also  is  to  try  by  gently  lifting  a 
few  fruits  to  see  whether  they  will  part  freely  from  the 
brandies.  If  the  stems  part  easily,  then  it  is  certain  that 
the  fruits  are  ripe.  But  all  the  same,  it  is  good  policy  where 
it  is  desired  to  keep  Apples  late,  to  allow  them  to  hang  so 
long  as  they  safely  can  be  left,  as  often  one  week  more  on 
the  trees  in  October  makes  a  great  difference  to  their 
maturation  and  keeping  ipialities.  One  of  the  advantages 
derived  frtmi  having  bush  or  espalier  trees  is  that  whilst  the 
fruits  are  so  Arm  they  are  much  less  influenced  by  winds 
than  is  the  case  with  Apples  on  tall  trees.  Still  further, 
many  of  the  flnest  may  be  covered  with  muslin  bags  and 
tied  to  the  branches. 

QUESTION. 

STREET   TREES   NEAR   TilE   SEA. 
SOME  land  is  being  laid  out  for  building  on  the  Lancashire 
const.     We  propose  to  plant  trees  in  the  utreets  to  get  rid  of 


PHYSAMS    FKANCUKTTI. 


the  duluess  so  common  in  modern-liuilt  towns.  Will  any  of 
your  correspondents  help  me  by  telling  me  of  the  best  trees 
for  planting  in  streets  in  a  seaside  place  ?  It  is  on  the  west 
coast,  and  subject  to  strong  winds  in  the  winter.  The  only 
tree  that  happens  to  flourish  near  the  coast  is  a  Willow. 
We  shall  provide  a  nursei-y,  so  that  the  trees  caii  have  a  good 
chance  of  growing  after  l)eing  planted.  W.  A. 

Coppectlon.— For   a    "Branch    of     Raspberries, "    on 
page  V.yi,  read  "  Raspberry,  Yellow  Antwerp." 


OBITUARY. 
Mrs.  Leonard  Sutton.— We  are  very 

sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Leonard  Sutton, 
of  Hillside,  Reading,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty 
years. 


Book    Received. 

"Anglo-Saxon  Guide  to  the  Paris  Exhibition*  (Second 
Edition).— This  interesting  and  useful  book  has  proved  so 
popular  thart  a  second  edition  is  now  issued.  A  plan  of  the 
exhibition,  a  map  of  Paris,  and  a  complete  list  of  British 
awards  accompanies  this  publication.  (Boot  and  Son. 
24,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.     Price  Is.) 

Journals  and  Pamphlets  Received. 

fiuUetin  of  the  Michigan  State  Ayricaltarai  College. 

Midlers  Dnitsche  Gartner  Zeltanq. 

Rerae  Ilorticole. 

Die  iiarieuwelL    (Berlin.) 

Aijrienltnral  Gazette. 

Itie  (iartenkanst. 

Garten  tliira. 

Agricaltural  Econom  ics. 


Cat.\logues    Received. 

Bulbs.— J/cj(sr.v.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  337  and  2iH.  Ulijh 
Hidborn. 

Yellow    ixround    Piootees    and  Carnations.  -■  Mr.    A/hr,t 
Chat n-in,  ■■'■'',  Wlieeleiis  Jioad,  K'tyhastun,  Birmingham. 

Bulbs.  —  Leonard  Brown,  Brent leond,  Essex. 

Seeds  and  Bulbs. --JUr  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  tjiiai 
dr  fa  Meijisserie,  Paris. 

Carnations.  — If**).  Cntbash  and  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N. 

liulbs,  Plants,  and  Hardy  Aquatics.— Maurice  Pritchard. 
IHrerslea  A'^/'-str//,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

Hvariiiths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Daffodils,  and  other  Bulbs. 
f!arr  and  Son.<^.  II,  IJ,  and  H,  King  Street,  Corent   Gaiden. 
and  Long  Ditto,),  Sarrey. 

P.ulbs,'  Herbaceous  Plants,    Roses.   Ac— A/.  Cathbertsim, 
Jlothrsay.  N.li. 

Bulbs  anil   Flower    Roots.  — Ben}.    Soddi/,    :iU-'>,    Wahvorth 
lluad.S.E. 

Hidbs.-  Wm.   Fronioir  ami  Sons,  Satton   Cnart  Xnrseries, 
Chixn-irk. 

Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs.     Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Overveen,  : 
Haarlem.    Holla  ml.      London    Aaentx :    Marten*    and    Co., 
.;.  r-ms'.v  Lane,  St.  Mary-at-UHl,  E.C. 


TRADE     NOTE. 

Thk  address  of  Messrs.   .F.   R.   Pearson  and  Sons,    we  aie 
reminded,  is  now  Chilwell  Xurseries,  Lowdham,  Notts. 

GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

,Mlt.  W.  H.  WArrK,  who  has  been  doinji  good  work  as  ui 
departmental  foreman  in  the  herliaceous  and  alpine  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinbnrgh,  sailed  the  other 
day  for  the  United  States,  having  received  a  gt)oti  appoint- 
ment as  private  *;ardener  near  the  Hudson  River.  Mr.  Waite 
is  a  keen  photoy:rapher,  confining  himself  alhiost  solely  to 
plant  pictures,  many  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  this 
and  otlier  papers  and  magazines. 

AlK.  RiOHAKP  Barton,  for  the  past  eight  years  foreman 
at  The  Hendre,  Wonniouth,  as  head  gardenei-  to  Sir  Charles 
t'ave,  Bart.,  Sidhury  Manor,  .Sidmouth,  Devon. 

Mh.  John  Dickson,  foreman  at  Douglas  Castle  Gardens, 
as  bead  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedfonl,  Chenies,  Riek- 
mansworth. 

Mil.  K.  Alpkrman,  for  the  past  eight  years  kitchen 
garden  foreman  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  as  head  gardener  to 
Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Adeane,  Babrahani  Hall.  Cambridge. 

Mit.  .Tamks  Stocks,  late  foreman  at  Stoke  Edith  Park 
Gardens,  as  head  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Canii>bell,  Ken 
Place,  Turner's  Hill,  Sussex. 


Septenil 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

ifv  \-^  and   in.     Derbyshire  Agriiidlurai  and   Hurli-      f 


cultural  Society. 
12    and    13.  -  Royal    Caledonian    HortJtultund 
Society.    (Edndjurgh). 
,,  la. — Boston  and  District  Dahlia. 

^^^  A  BULB  NU M BER.^W*  in-opost' devotinij 
the  payes  6/  The  (Jardkn  of  Stpt'uilnr  *j  in  tt 
larf/c  degree  fo  Bu/b-s,  as  ire  fhivL-  at  this  plantimj 
sea.'ton  a  .series  of  article,^  from  /eodin;/  anfhoritits, 
illustrated  with  many  beautiful  ptcture-s,  u-Hl  provt 
of  much  interest  to  onr  readt-rs.  The  usual  weekly 
features  o/TuE  GaRDEN  trill  not  bt  07m'fed.—Eus. 


GARDEN. 


J^^§s g 
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LESS(3NS     LEARNT 
THE     SHOWS. 


AT 


A  RETROSPECT  of  the  shows  of  the 
late  summer,  and  the  more  mature 
remembrance  of  the  many  that 
have  gone  before  them,  only  tend 
to  confirm  in  the  mind  of  the 
garden  critic  the  impression  of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  simplicity  of  arrangement.  As  it  is 
in  the  garden  itself  so  it  is  in  the  show.  A 
careless  mi.xture  is  inefl'ective,  a  mixture  that 
is  not  only  carele.ss  but  that  is  also  crowded 
with  too  many  component  items  is  nothing  but 
an  unbeautiful  muddle.  Some  of  the  collections 
of  mixed  hardy  flowers  at  the  summer  shows 
are  most  unsatisfactory,  because,  in  the  effort 
to  show  as  many  kinds  of  flowers  as  pcssible, 
much  more  important  considerations  are  over- 
looked. In  the  case  of  many  of  these  collections 
we  have  thought  how  beautiful  a  display  this 
might  have  been  if  three-quarters  of  it  had 
been  left  behind,  and  the  rest  carefully 
arranged  and  brought  in  better  condition.  In 
•a  bench  crowded  with  a  hundred  kinds  of 
flowers  the  eye  and  the  mind  are  confused  and 
worried  and  bewildered,  and  unfitted  for  calm 
observation  and  ability  to  judge  of  the  merit 
of  the  objects  shown. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  natural  error  to  fall  into,  as 
trade  exhibitors  want  to  show  all  they  can,  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  a  badly 
arranged  or  crowded  exhibit  defeats  its  own 
object.  The  firm  wishes  to  display  as  much  as 
it  can  of  its  wares  ;  the  public  wishes  to  see 
good  flowers  ;  but  the  visitor  passes  by  these 
crowded  mixtures  with  a  feeling  of  hopeless 
weariness,  and  stops  to  admire  and  enquire  and 
give  orders  before  one  where  a  few  things,  all 
perfect  of  their  kind,  are  well  and  attractively 
displayed.  The  crowded  mixture  is  a  loss  and 
a  waste  in  every  way.  The  large  quantity  of 
flit  flowers  cannot  be  prepared  and  packed  for 
the  show  so  carefully  and  leisurely  as  the 
smaller  number,  and  therefore  reach  the 
bunches  in  second-rate  condition  ;  the  worse 
items  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  better,  and 
the  space  of  the  show  is  taken  up  with  a  good 
deal  of  rubliish. 

No  doulit  it  re<iuires  some  self-restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  exhibitor  to  consent  to  show  the 
few  better  articles  only,  but  the  same  restraint 
has  to  be  practised  in  all  matters  where 
arrangements  of  flowers  or  plants  are  made 
with  the  desire  of  showing  their  utmost  grace 
or  dignity.  It  is  within  the  experience  of  all 
who  have  to  arrange  cut  flowers  for  the  house 


to  have  completed  a  .satisfactory  jar  of  flowers 
that  needs  no  further  addition,  and  to  be 
tempted  to  ])ut  in  one  more  handsome  sjiike  of 
bloom,  simply  because  it  is  there  waiting  to  bo 
used.  The  veteran  decorator  who  ha,s  good 
taste  will  on  no  account  admit  the  superfluous 
bloom,  but  will  stanchly  resist  the  insidious 
temptation. 


FORMAL     GARDENING 
MERGING    INTO    FREE. 

Whenever  I  have  seen  the  large  formal 
gardens  attached  to  important  houses  of  the 
Palladian  type  that  are  so  numerous  through- 
out England,  I  have  ahvays  been  struck  by 
their  almost  invariable  lack  of  interest  and 
want  of  any  real  beauty  or  power  of  giving 
happiness.  For  at  the  risk  of  becoming 
wearisome  by  a  frequent  reiteration  of  my 
creed  in  gardening,  I  venture  to  repeat  that  I 
hold  the  firm  belief  that  the  purpose  of  a 
garden  is  to  give  happiness  and  repose  of 
mind,  firstly  and  above  all  other  con.siderations, 
and  to  give  it  through  the  representation  of 
the  best  kind  of  pictorial  beauty  of  flower  and 
foliage  that  can  be  combined  or  invented.  And 
I  think  few  people  wall  deny  that  this  kind  of 
happiness  is  much  more  often  enjoyed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  homely  border  of  hardy 
flowers  than  in  many  of  these  great  gardens, 
where  the  flowers  lose  their  attractive  identity 
and  with  it  their  hold  of  the  human  heart,  and 
have  to  take  a  lower  rank  as  mere  masses  of 
colour  filling  so  many  square  yards  of  space. 
Gardens  of  this  kind  are  only  redeemed  when 
some  master-mind,  accepting  the  conditions  of 
the  place  as  they  are,  decides  on  treating  it  in 
some  bold  way,  either  in  one  grand  scheme  of 
colour-harmony,  or  as  an  exposition  of  this 
];)rincii)le  combined  with  the  display  of  magni- 
ficent foliage-masses,  or  by  some  other  such 
means  as  may  raise  it  above  the  usual  dull 
dead-level. 

And,  seeing  how  many  gardens  then  still 
are  of  this  type,  I  scarcely  wonder  that  our 
great  champion  of  hardy  flowers  should  luit 
himself  into  an  attitude  of  general  condemna- 
tion of  the  system,  though  I  always  regret  that 
it  should  include  denunciations  of  all  archi- 
tectural accessories.  For  if  one  has  seen  the 
old  gardens  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  the 
colos.sal  remains  of  their  forerunners  of  still 
greater  antiquity,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  unbounded  possibilities 
that  they  suggest  to  a  mind  that  is  equally  in 
sympathy  with  beautiful  plant-life  and  with 
the  noble  and  poetical  dignity  of  the  most 
reflned  architecture  —  possibilities  that  are 
entirely  disregarded  in  our  expanses  of  formal 
bedded  gardens,  with  their  steep  or  mean 
flights  of  steps,  badly-designed  Isalustrades, 
and  weary  acreages  of  gravelled  paths. 

I  always  suppose  that  these  great  wide  dull 
gardens,  sprawling    over  much    too    large    a 


space,  are  merely  an  outgrowth  of  plan  - 
drawing.  The  designer  sitting  over  his  .sheet 
of  paper  has  it  within  such  easy  view  on  the 
small  scale,  and  though  he  lays  (jut  tlic  ground 
in  correct  proportion  with  the  block-])lan  of 
the  house,  and  is  therefore  right  in  a  way,  yet 
no  human  eye  can  ever  see  it  from  that  point 
of  view,  and  as  for  its  use  in  ]iromoting  any 
kind  of  happiness,  it  can  only  be  classed  among 
those  comfortless  considerations  that  perplex 
and  worry  the  mind  with  the  feeling  that  are 
too  much  and  yet  not  enough. 

P^or  the  formal  garden  of  the  best  ty|)e  I 
can  picture  to  myself  endless  possibilities  both 
of  beauty  and  delight— for  though  my  own 
limited  means  have  in  a  way  obliged  me  to 
jiractise  only  the  free  and  less  costly  ways  of 
gardening,  such  as  give  the  greatest  hajipiness 
for  the  least  expenditure,  and  are  therefore  the 
wisest  ways  for  most  jjeople  to  walk  in — yet  1 
also  have  much  pleasure  in  formal  gardens  of 
the  best  kinds.  But  it  must  be  nothing  less 
than  the  very  best,  and  it  is  necessarily 
extremely  costly,  because  it  must  entail  much 
building  beautifully  designed  and  wrought.  It 
must  also  have  an  unbounded  supply  of  water, 
for  so  only  could  one  work  out  all  the  best 
possibilities  of  such  a  garden. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  whole  mine  of 
wealth  waiting  to  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of 
such  gardens,  for  as  far  as  I  am  aware  what 
might  now  be  done  has  never  been  even 
attenqjted  with  any  degree  of  careful  or  serious 
study.  When  we  think  of  the  very  few  plants 
known  for  garden  use  to  the  ancients  and  to 
those  who  built  and  planted  the  noble  gardens 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  when  we 
eomjiare  this  limited  numlier  with  the  vast 
range  of  beautiful  shrubs  and  ]:ilants  we  now 
have  to  choose  from,  we  cannot  help  seeing 
how  much  wider  is  the  scope  for  keen  and 
critical  discrimination.  And  though  some  of 
the  i)lants  most  anciently  in  cultivation,  such 
as  the  Rose,  Violet,  Iris,  Poppy,  and  Jasmine 
are  still  among  the  best,  yet  we  are  no  longer 
tied  to  those  and  a  few  others  only.  The  great 
([uantity  we  have  now  to  choose  from  is  in 
itself  a  danger,  for  in  the  best  and  most  refined 
kinds  of  formal  gardening  one  is  more  than 
ever  bound  to  the  practice  of  the  most  severe 
restraint  in  the  choice  of  kinds,  and  to  accept 
nothing  that  do;:s  not  in  its  own  place  and  way 
satisfy  the  critical  soul  with  the  serene  con- 
tentment of  an  absolute  conviction. 

I  propose  to  give  presently  one  example  of  a 
small  portion  of  a  formal  garden  such  as  1  hold 
to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  desirable 
kind,  and  .such  as  will  present  somewhat  of 
the  aspect,  and  fill  the  mind  with  somewhat  of 
the  sentiment,  of  those  good  old  gardens  of 
Italy.  And  though  the  initial  expense  will  be 
heavy — for  in  work  of  this  kind  the  artist's 
design  must  be  carried  out  to  the  smallest 
detail,  without  skimping  or  screwing  or  the 
usual  disastrous  necessities  of  lopping  or  com- 
promise that  so  often  mar  good  work — yet  the 
whole  would  be  so  solid  and  permanent  that 
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the  cost  of  its  after-maintenance  would  be 
small  out  of  all  proportion  with  that  of  the 
usual  large  gardens.  These  always  seem  to 
me  as  if  purposely  designed  to  bind  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  owners  the  ever-living  burden 
of  the  most  costly  and  wasteful  kind  of  eftbrt 
in  the  trim  keeping  of  turf  and  Box  edging  and 
gravelled  walks,  with  the  accompanying  and 
unavoidable  vexatious  noises  of  rumbling  roar 
of  mowing  machine,  clicking  of  shears,  and 
clanking  grind  of  iron  roller.  In  the  chief 
portions  or  courts  of  my  formal  garden  all 
this  fidgetty  labour  and  worry  of  ugly  noise 
would  be  unknown,  and  the  only  sounds  of  its 
own  need  or  making  would  be  the  soothing 
and  ever-delightfid  music  of  falling  and  running 
water. 

Thoughts  of  this  kind  have  come  to  me  all 
the  more  vividly  within  the  last  year  or  two 
when  I  have  seen  in  the  gardens  of  friends  the 
beautifully-coloured  forms  of  the  newer  Water 
Lilies.  Lovely  as  these  are  in  artificial  pools 
or  in  natural  ponds  and  quiet  back-waters,  it 
has  struck  me  that  they  would  be  still  more 
beautiful,  or  rather  that  their  beauty  could  be 
made  still  more  enjoyable,  by  their  use  in  a 
four-si|uare  tank  in  the  Water  Lily  court  of  a 
formal  garden,  one's  mind  all  the  more  readily 
inviting  the  connection  because  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Nymplueum  of  the  ancient  Roman 
gardens  of  tank  or  canal  form,  with  stone- 
paved  walks  shaded  by  a  jiillared  ]5ortico  and 
of  Nymphiea,  the  botanical  name  of  the  Water 
Lily.  There  is  a  i)erfectly  well-dressed  look 
about  those  Lilies,  with  their  large  leaves  of 
simplest  design,  that  would  exactly  accord 
with  masonry  of  the  highest  refinement,  and 
with  the  feeling  of  repose  that  is  suggested  by 
a  surface  of  still  water. 

All  gardening  in  which  water  plays  an 
important  part  implies  a  change  of  level  in 
the  ground  to  be  dealt  with.  I  am  supposing 
a  place  where  ground  slopes  away  from  the 
house,  so  that  it  demands  some  kind  of  terraced 
treatment.  First,  there  would  be  the  space 
next  to  the  house,  its  breadth  having  due 
relation  to  the  height  of  the  building.  From 
this  space  a  flight  of  easy  steps  would  descend 
to  the  Water  Lily  court,  landing  on  a  wide 
flagged  path  that  passes  all  round  the  tank. 
On  all  four  sides  there  are  also  steps  leading 
down  from  the  path  into  the  water.  I  cannot 
say  why  it  is,  but  have  always  observed  that  a 
beautiful  effect  is  gained  by  steps  leading 
actually  into  water.  In  this  case  I  would  have 
the  lowest  of  the  three  or  four  actually  below 
the  water-line.  Although  steps  are  in  the  first 
instance  intended  for  the  human  foot,  yet  we 
have  become  so  well  accustomed  to  the  idea  of 
them  as  easy  means  of  access  from  one  level  to 
another  that  in  many  cases  they  are  also  desir- 
able as  an  aid  to  the  eye,  and  in  such  a  jilace 
as  I  think  of  the  easy  lines  of  shallow  steps 
from  the  level  of  the  path  to  that  of  the  water- 
surface  and  below  it  would,  1  consider,  be 
preferable  to  any  raised  edging  such  as  is  more 
usually  seen  round  built  tanks.  It  would  give 
the  eye  the  pleasant  feeling  of  being  invited 
to  contemjjlate  the  Lilies  at  its  utmost  ease, 
instead  of  being  cut  off  from  thein  by  a  raised 
barrier.  On  the  sides  of  the  path  away  from 
the  tank  is  a  slightly  raised  edge  enclosing  a 
flower  border,  not  more  than  3  feet  wide, 
backed  by  the  wall  that  bounds  the  whole 
area  of  the  court,  but  on  the  three  sides  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  across  the  tank  as  you  stand 
on  the  main  flight  of  steps,  the  wall,  midway 
in  each  space,  falls  back  into  a  half-round 
niche.  The  niche  across  the  tank  is  filled  with 
Cannas,  the  old  taller  kinds  at  the  back  for 
stately  stature  and  nobility  of  large  leafage  ; 
the  smaller  ones,  of  lower  habit  and   larger 


bhiom,  l)eing  jilanted  towards  the  front. 
Coming  down  the  steps  you  see  the  level  lines 
of  water-surface  jewelled  with  the  lovely  float- 
ing bloom  of  white  and  ]iink  and  tender  rose 
colour,  the  steps  into  the  tank  on  the  near  and 
far  sides  still  further  insisting  on  the  repo.se  of 
the  level  line.  The  eye  and  mind  are  thus  in 
the  best  state  of  preparation  for  enjoying  the 
bold  ujirightness  of  growth  of  the  Cannas.  In 
the  narrower  flower  borders  I  would  have 
Lilies  and  plants  mostly  of  Lily-like  character, 
Crinums  and  P^unkias,  and  of  the  true  Lilies  a 
limited  number  of  kinds — the  noble  white  Lily, 
L.  HarrLsi,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  Browni,  and 
white  and  rosy  forms  of  L.  speciosum.  These 
would  grow  out  of  the  groups  of  the  beautiful 
pale-foliaged  Funkia  grandiflora  and  of  the 
tender  green  of  the  Lady  Fern  and  of  Hart's- 
tongue.  I  would  not  let  the  walls  be  too 
much  covered  with  creepers,  for  1  hold  that 
wherever  delicate  architecture  marries  with 
gardening,  the  growing  things  should  never 
overrun  or  smother  the  masonry,  but  in  the 
Lily  court  I  would  have  some  such  light- 
running  creeping  things  as  can  be  easily  led 
and  trained  within  bounds,  such  as  Clematis 
Flammula,  blue  Passion  Flower,  and,  if  climate 
allows,  Khodochiton  volubile,  Coba?a  scandens, 
and  Solanum  jasminoides.  These  would  be 
quite  enough,  and  even  perhaps  too  many. 

The  half-round  niches  to  right  and  left  are 
partly  occupied  by  small  basins,  into  which 
water  falls,  through  a  sculptured  inlet,  from  a 
height  of  some  feet.  From  these  it  runs  under 
the  flagged  pathway  into  the  tank.  Two  over- 
flows pass  underground  from  this  to  right  and 
left  of  the  Canna  niche,  and  are  led  out  again 
below  the  semi-circular  stairway  to  make  two 
little  rippling  rills  by  the  .sides  of  the  flight  of 
straight  steps  below.  The  border  spaces  at  the 
angles  of  the  tank  would  have  slightly  raised 
edges  matching  the  edging  on  the  wall-sides  of 
the  path,  and  would  be  planted  with  dwarf 
flowering  Cannas  mostly  of  one  kind  and 
colour.  The  enclosing  walls  would  be  about 
8  feet  high,  and  as  groves  of  beautiful  trees 
would  be  in  their  near  neighbourhood,  I  should 
wish  that  any  foliage  that  could  be  seen  from 
within  the  court  should  be  that  of  Ilex.  .1. 
(To  he  ronti nued. ) 


THE     HERB     BORDER. 

Fashions  there  always  have  l)een,  and  always 
will  be,  in  flowers  as  well  as  in  physics  and 
finery,  but  it  was  a  woeful  freak  of  fashion 
that  ousted  the  herli  border  from  its  old  place 
in  the  gardens  of  our  grandmothers  and  great- 
grandmothers. 

Where  are  our  herb  borders  now?  One  may 
go  in  many  gardens,  but  in  vain  one  looks  for 
the  sunny  corner,  the  happy  useful  pretty  s]iot, 
where  the  herbs  ought  to  be  growing.  Ry 
herbs,  I  do  not  mean  merely  Parsley,  Mint,  and 
Sage — everyone  has  them,  and  I  am  sick  of  all 
three.  One  would  suppose  Nature  had  no 
others.  Parsley  for  instance.  Why  are  we 
such  slaves  to  Parsley  ?  It  is  all  very  well,  I 
admire  its  crisp  green  very  much,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  decorative  plant  that  grows.  Why 
not  a  change  sometimes  ?  There  are  Straw- 
berry leaves,  Carrot  and  Asparagus  green, 
small  Beet-root  leaves.  Hops  or  Virginia  creeper. 
Better  still,  take  a  French  leaf,  and  try  the 
pretty  sprigs  of  Chervil,  which  is  equally  service- 
al)le,  and  far  more  easily  grown.  During  the 
s])ring  months  it  is  used  in  France  just  as  we 
use  Parsley  with  fish,  on  butter,  or  to  garnish 
dishes  of  cold  meat. 

Besides  Parsley,  Mint,  and  Sage,  I  think 
most  people  grow  a  little  Thyme  and  Marjoram, 


though  not,  perhaps,  the  finer  sorts,  but  where 
shall  we  look  for  Balm,  for  Camomile,  or  Rose- 
mary, for  Borage,  Tansy,  or  for  Rue  1 

It  is  strange  that  Rosemary  should  be  so 
shelved,  especially  where  young  ladies  are 
about.  Nothing  is  so  good  for  the  tangles  of 
Neoera's  hair,  and  the  leaves  infused  make  a 
decoction  that  will  cure  a  headache. 

Borage  is  almost  as  great  a  rarity.  AVhat  is 
worse,  you  cannot  buy  it  from  shops,  not  even 
the  modern  greengrocer,  who  produces  most 
things  nowadays  as  if  by  magic.  Yet  Borage 
is  worth  the  growing,  if  only  for  its  flowers  of 
heavenly  blue.  Who  would  vulgarise  his 
claret  cu])  with  Cucumber  when  once  he  bad 
tried  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  Borage  leaf  ? 
Not  long  ago  I  begged  some  Borage  roots  of  a 
neighbour's  gardener.  They  were  growing  in 
neglected  patches  like  a  weed  ;  afterwards,  when 
partaking  of  our  claret  cup,  the  former  owner 
of  the  Borage  plants  exclaimed  "  What  delicious 
cup!  How  do  you  make  it?"  "With  your 
Borage,"  was  the  reply,  much  to  her  astonish- 
ment. 

We  could  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  herb 
border  from  our  friends  across  "  La  Manche." 
I  have  the  good  luck  to  know  a  French  family 
long  domiciled  in  England.  In  a  .simny  corner 
of  the  Thames  valley  they  have  made  a  little 
Gallic  garden — that  is,  one  place  where  you  may 
see  herbs  growing  in  perfection.  Wonderful 
are  the  soups  and  salads  that  come  out  of  it. 
Now  and  then  a  dainty  liasket  is  sent  to  me.  It 
is  packed  with  all  the  herbs  to  make  a  certain 
kind  of  soup — a  little  bunch  of  each  sort  neatly 
labelled.  It  looks  a  fairy  feast  :  there  are 
E.schalot,  Ciboule,  Cerfevil,  Oseille  (Sorrel), 
and  a  tiny  branch  of  Parsley  and  Mint.  These, 
with  a  pinch  or  two  of  pepper  and  salt,  some 
milk,  and  a  thin  slice  of  bread  to  each  person 
make  a  "  potage  '  tit  for  a  prince.  A  stalk  or 
two  of  Tarragon  always  comes  too,  but  that  is 
to  use  in  salad,  not  for  soup,  or  to  steeji  in 
vinegar  when  you  have  home-made  "  Vinaigre 
d'estragon,"  fresher  than  any  j'ou  can  buy.  As 
a  child  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  brought 
up  in  an  old,  old  garden.  In  it  there  was  a 
doorway  on  which,  in  square  old-fashioned 
nails,  was  legible  the  date  1610.  There  was  a 
herb  garden,  if  you  like,  all  the  kinds  I  have 
mentioned,  besides  others  half  forgotten. 
Never  to  be  recalled  without  a  penetrating 
thrill  was  the  scent  of  the  Balm  when  the  sun 
was  shining  on  it  after  rain.  Then  there  was 
Rue.  Queer  and  quaint  is  the  scent  of  the 
Rue — I  think  I  ought  to  say  ".smell  " — it  is  not 
sweet  enough  to  be  called  a  scent.  Rue  was, 
therefore,  less  popular  than  the  other  herbs. 
We  used  to  interrogate  the  gardener  as  to  its 
use,  and  were  always  told  "  to  keeji  ofl'  fleas."  i 
How  invaluable  in  a  chicken  yard  !  The  vague  I 
ideas  that  prevailed  of  its  purifying  jiowers 
must  have  been  a  survival  of  the  older  time, 
when  it  was  supposed  to  prevent  infection,  i 
Further  back  still  it  was  used  in  Exorcism,  | 
and  Roman  Catholics  even  at  the  present  day  * 
carry  branches  of  it  with  which  to  sprinkle 
holy  water.  I  am  indebted  to  my  legal  friends 
for  another  interesting  fact  about  Rue.  At  the 
Old  Bailey  Sessions,  when  crinunal  trials  are 
on.  Rue  is  always  placed  in  and  about  the 
prisoners'  dock.  Whether  the  purification  is 
supposed  to  work  jihysically  or  mentally  I 
cannot  discover,  jierhaps  the  court  share  the 
opinions  of  our  old  gardener. 

Vervain  is  another  "  divine  weed,''  and  is  the 
parent  of  our  adored  Verbena  triphylla,  or  so- 
called  Lemon  plant,  whose  crushable  rough 
leaves,  like  kitten's  tongues,  we  find  so 
fascinating.  In  ancient  times  the  Vervain, 
insignificant  as  it  looks,  w'as  accounted  a  very 
holy  herb,  and  was  used  to  sweep  the  tables  and 
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altai-s  of  the  gods.  Long  after  that  it  was  still 
held  sacred,  but  under  a  new  name — it  was 
called  "  tlie  Herb  of  the  Cro.ss." 

The  four  homely  herbs,  Fennel,  Basil,  Self- 
heal,  and  Tansy,  all  these  are  banished  from 
the  borders  of  to-day,  and  only  linger  in  humble 
gardens  for  the  bees  to  browse  on.  Gone, 
too,  is  the  delicious  lemon-scented  variegated 
Thyme,  or  if  it  survive  at  all  it  is  in  a  rockery, 
or  as  an  edging,  and  welcome,  too,  anywhere  or 
anyhow. 

The  enterprising  herb  grower  need  not  think 
I  am  getting  to  the  end  of  my  tether  yet. 
There  are  still  many  herbs  I  have  left  unnamed. 
Some  of  them  he  will  know  by  hearsay,  few  I 
fancy  by  sight.  There  are  Hyssop,  Dill  (every- 
one knows  of  dill-watei-  for  babies),  Burnet  for 
salad,  Cardoon,  Coriander,  Anise,  and  Angelica. 
Of  Angelica  the  blanched  leaves  are  eaten  as 
Celery,  and  most  people  are  familiar  with 
Angelica  preserved  as  a  sweetmeat.  The 
comfortable  Peppermint  really  ought  to  be 
revived. 

About  Peppermint  I  have  a  standing  quarrel 
with  the  botanists.  They  declare  it  is 
never  found  wild  in  Britain,  and  that 
when  found  apparently  wild  it  is  always 
an  "  escajie  from  civilisation."  ^^ery  hard 
to  believe  this,  when  it  is  so  very  rare 
in  gardens,  has  practically  <lisappeared, 
and  yet  I  con.stantly  find  it  in  out  of 
the  way  places,  in  river  meadows,  or  by 
running  rills,  where  it  smells  very 
strong  and  nice,  and  most  suggestive  of 
merry  picnic  jmrties  and  washing  uj)  of 
plates. 

In  the  same  debateable  grcnind,  where 
mostly  herbs  do  grow,  between  the  flower 
and  kitchen  garden,  there  are  sure  to  be 
bushes  of  Lavender  and  Southernwood. 
The  same  people  who  love  the  one  would 
be  sure  to  adore  the  other.  Lavender 
for  scenting  linen  or  to  keep  otf  moth, 
how  homely  sweet  it  is,  but  Southern- 
wood it  takes  a  poet  to  appreciate. 

"  I'll  give  to  him 
Who  gathers  me  more  sweetness  than  lie 

knows 
Without  me — more  than  any  Lily  could  ; 
I  that  am  flowerless,  being  Soutliernwood." 

And     now,     if     anyone    wants     advice 
about  starting  a  herb  border,  I  will  give 
the     best    I    can  —  it   will    not    be   very 
satisfactory.      The    beginner    must    make 
up    his   mind   to   beg,    borrow,  and  steal. 
There    is    another  way.      He   must    also 
make  friends  with  the  owners  of  cottage 
gardens,   gathering   here   a  little,  there   a 
little,  always  keeping  his  eyes  ojien  and  making 
'j  the  most  of  his  opportunities.     I  do  not  advise 
;  sowing  seeds.     Seeds  are  .so  chancy,  but  if  he 
must  dejiend  on  seed  let  him  sow  in  April. 
The  site  must  be  a  sunny  one,  fairly  sheltered, 
but  not  under  trees  ;   the  ground  not  too  rich. 
Then  when   all  the  odds  and  ends  and  little 
sliiis  and  cuttings  are  planted,  the  rest  may  he 
left  to  Nature.     That  great  alchemist,  for  ever 
silently  at  work,  will  weave  the  potent  spells 
lit  sun  and  wind  and  fertile  earth;    ere  long 
there  will   be  a   feast  of  subtle  essences   and 
aromatic   fragrance,  but    the   owner   must  go 
and  look  at  his  nursery  sometimes,  and  take 
a    little   interest.      All    growing    things    like 
that,  and  I  do   not   believe   they  ever  really 
thrive  without  it.  B. 


\VORKERS    AMONGST    THE 
FLO\VERS. 

Me.  Dobbie,  of  Rothes.w. 
A  T   this   time,  when   the   autumn   flower 
/\  exhibition   at   Edinlnirgh    is    fresh 

/  %  in  mind,  it  is  opportune  to  refer 
/  \  brietly  to  one  of  Scotland's  most 
1  1l  enthusiastic  florists  and  nursery- 
men— Mr.  Dolibie,  the  founder  of 
the  hrm  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of 
beautiful  Rothesay.  Mr.  Dobbie  has  long 
since  passed  out  of  the  business  he  was 
instrumental  in  founding,  which  is  now  so 
successfully  carried  on  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson, 
but  he  possesses  a  true  love  for  flowers.  He 
belongs  to  the  rank  of  amateur  gardeners 
whose  enthusiasm  for  floriculture  has  led 
them  to  devote  their  whole  life  and  energies 
to  its  advancement.  Mr.  Dobbie  has  long 
passed  the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten, 
but  his  devotion  to  flowers  has  never  grown 
less  sincere  than  in  the  years  long  ago  —  in 
1840 — when  he  first  became  tilled  with  a  de.sire 


I 


Solanum  jasminoides.  one  of  the  most 

pleasing  and  graceful  of  semihardy  climbers,  is 
now  growing  profusely  and  flowering  freely.  In 
very  severe  weather,  the  plants  are  hard  cut  back, 
and  should  be  protected,  but  a  very  little  shelter 
sutKces. — T.,  Devon. 


MR.    .lAMES    DOHBIE. 

to  excel  in  horticulture.  He  then  resided  ui 
Berwickshire,  and  in  IS.^O  Mr.  Dobbie  gained 
four  first  prizes  for  Pansies  at  an  exhibition  in 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  held  in  connection  with  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society.  In  185.") 
Mr.  Dobbie  was  appointed  chief  constable  and 
public  jirosecutor  at  llenfrew,  and  to  this 
district  he  removed,  not  leaving  behind,  how- 
ever, his  enthusiasm  for  flowers.  Finally,  his 
energies  were  directed  to  the  business  founded 
in  the  early  sixties  for  his  only  son.  But  a 
dark  shadow  soon  passed  over  his  life  :  the 
son  died,  the  official  appointment  was  relin- 
([uished,  and  from  1865  the  firm  of  Dolibie  has 
been  the  means  of  enriching  our  gardens  with 
many  beautiful  Pansies,  Phloxes,  and  the  other 
flowers  which  this  horticulturist  in  his  early 
amateur  days  was  wont  to  give  much  of  his 
attention. 

The  leading  Scotch  florists  are  responsible 
for  much  of  the  enthusiasm  in  gardening 
that  is  being  revealed  across  the  border,  and 
the  name  of  ilr.  Dobbie  is  honoured  amongst 
them. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

Ljlium   Leichtlini.— This  Lily  is  aslender- 
growing  kin<l,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  while  the 
flowers,  whose  segments  reHe.x  after  the  manner  of 
the  Tiger  Lily,  are  a  kind  of  pale  yellow,  spotted 
with   chocolate.      While    L.    Leichtlini    is   such   a 
beautiful  Lily  when  at  its  best,  it  is   by  no  means 
invariably  in   that  condition,    for   it  is  a  difficult 
species    to    cultivate    satisfactorily, '  and    in    the 
numerous    lists    of     Lilies    which    have    recently 
appealed   in    The   O.irden    it   rarely   figures  as  a 
reliable    Lily.      A   sandy    loam,    lightened   if    too 
heavy  by  the  addition  of  a  little  peat,   seems   to 
suit  it  best.     L.  Leichtlini  may  be  grown  in  pots, 
vmder  which  conditions  it  can   be  protected  from 
very  heav}'  rains,  which  aft'ect  it  a  good  deal  when 
planted   out.     But   a   peculiarity   common    to  the 
species  and   the   Indian   L.   neilgherrense  is  not  in 
its  favour  tor  pot  culture  ;  this  is  a  way  the  flower- 
stem  sometimes  has  of  travelling  a  little  distance 
under  ground  before  it  makes  its  appearance,  hence 
when  grown  in  pots  it  will  often  come  up  at  the 
side  thereof       The  bulbs  of  L   Leichtlini  are  small, 
and  do  not  stand  the  journey  from  Japan  particu- 
larly well,  while  they  are  not  invariablj- true  to 
name,  L.  Bateniannia'  being  sometimes  mixed 
with  them.     It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  bulbs  of  these  two  Lilies, 
or    rather   between   ordinary    sized    bulbs    of 
L.  Leichtlini  and  small  ones  of  L.  Bateniannia?. 
As  a  rule,  those  of  L.  Leichtlini  are  rather  less 
flattened  than  the  other,  but  this  is  a  variable 
feature.      The    most   noticeable   characteristic 
before    the    development    of     the.    foliage    is 
the  fact  that  L.  Leiclitlini  starts  into  growth 
niui-li  earlier  than  the  other. — T. 

Dahlia  COCCineUS.— This  old  Mexican 
species  of  Dahlia  is  now  in  full  bloom  in 
the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  and  is  so  con- 
spicuously bright  as  to  at  once  attract 
attention.  (irowing  from  4  feet  to  5  feet 
high  it  produces  numerous  flowers  of  a 
striking  scarlet  colour.  The  particular 
shade  is  so  distinct  and  pleasing  as  to  impel 
closer  examination  of  this  beautiful  flower. — 
T.  V.  W. 

Erica  vag'ans. — Each  recurring  autumn 
the    lasting    jjioperties   of    this    Heath    assert 
themselves,  and  in   this  respect  it  is   at   least 
tile  equal  of  any  of  its  allies,  though   several 
of    them    are    remarkable    for    the   length   of 
time   over   which    their    period    of    blooming 
extends.      In    addition    to    the    name   at   the 
head    of    this     note,    it    is     also     known     as 
(iypsocallis   vagans,    while   its   popular    name 
of    "Cornish    Moor   Heath"    is   derived   from 
the    fact    that   it   is    found     on    the    Cornish 
moors,  but  it  is   not   limited  to  that  district 
alone  —  it    occurs    in   a    wild   state    through 
France    and    Spain.       It    is    a     free-growing 
subject,   forming   a   dense   mass   a   foot   or  so 
m    height,    whose   erect   shoots   are   packed   with 
purplish  rose-coloured  blossoms.    There  are  several 
forms,  differing  principall}'  in  the  colour  of  their 
flowers,  one  in  particular  being   white,  or  almost 
so,  while  in  another  they  are  deeper  tinted  than 
those  of  the  normal  form.     This  Erica,  like  all  of 
its  class,   grows   well  in   peat   or  in    fairly  moist 
loam,    particularly    if   some   leaf-mould    is   mixed 
therewith,  but  it  will  not  thrive  at  all  in  lime. — T. 
Chironia    linoides.— In    the   greenhouse 
and  temperate  house  at   Kew  this  pretty  plant  is 
in  full  flower,  the  soft  pink  blossoms  being  very 
conspicuous  among  other  plants.    Of  the  few  species 
now  in  cultivation   this  is  b_v  far  the  most  orna- 
mental.     It  has   been   known   at   different   times 
under  a  variety  of  names,  the  best  known,  perhaps, 
being  C.  ixifera.     It  is  a  South  African  plant  and 
easily  managed.     Cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  peat, 
and  given  gentle  bottom  heat,  root  readily  in  spring 
or  autumn.     Bv  rooting  cuttings  in  autumn,  and 
keeping  them  growing  and  well  pinched,  nice  bushy 
plants  can  be  had  to  flower  for  three  months  from 
August  onwards.     When  plants  have  become  Avell 
established     in     ^l-inch     pots    cool     treatment    is 
essential. — W.  I). 
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Iris  Hartwegi. — I  have  lately  been  paying 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Staples,  at  Spondon  Old  Hall,  near 
Derby,  and  I  was  surprised  at  finding  a  good  lot  of 
Iris  Hartwegi  in  his  hands.  He  told  me  that  it 
had  been  all  grown  from  seed,  and  that  he  had  very 
little  trouble  about  it.  This  shows  how  mueh 
better  it  is,  if  one  can  only  have  patience  enough 
for  it,  to  grow  these  Californian  Irises  from  seed 
instead  of  importing  the  roots  as  I  have  frequently 
done  with  much  loss.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Iris  Hart\\egi  hates  to  be  transplanted  in  the 
autumn.  I  had  this  bit  of  experience  from  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin,  at  Baden-Baden,  and  it  tallies 
with  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  case. — Henky 
KwBANK,  Sti/toH.  Reiiori/. 

SpiPaea  Bumaida.— Though  classed  by 
botanists  as  a  variety  of  8.  japonica,  under  whicli 
head  is  also  included  the  well-known  name  of  iS. 
callosa,  the  members  of  the  Bumalda  group  are  of 
dwarfer  habit  than  the  type,  and  form  pretty 
little  low-growing  shrubs,  whose  flowering  period 
extends  over  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and 
into  early  autumn,  that  is  if  the  old  tlower-heads 
are  removed  when  past  their  best.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  plants  soon  wear  a  shabby  appearance, 
while  the  succession  of  blossoms  is  also  greatly 
affected.  S.  Bumalda  itself  forms  a  dense,  freely- 
branched  little  bush,  whose  light  reddish  pink 
flowers,  which  become  much  paler  with  age,  are 
plentifullj'  borne  in  flattened  clusters.  The  rich- 
coloured  sport  therefrom — Anthony  Waterer — has 
had  a  great  deal  of  attention  directed  towards  it 
within  the  last  ffew  years,  and  deservedly  so,  for 
when  at  its  best  it  is  a  delightful  shrub.  It  is, 
however,  greatly  affected  by  abnormall3'  hot  and 
dry  weather,  as  under  such  conditions  the  flowers 
are  a  good  deal  paler  than  when  they  expand 
under  more  favourable  circumstances.  On  page  81 
of  the  present  volume  Mr.  Gumbleton  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Ijrightest-coloured  varieties 
of  this  section.  Nearly  related  to  this  class  is 
the  tiny  S.  crispifolia  buUata,  whose  carmine 
coloured  blossoms  are  borne  in  great  profusion 
when  the  plant  is  not  much  more  than  6  inciies 
high.  They,  however,  lose  their  brightness  very 
soon,  hence  old  blossoms  should  be  continually 
cut  off. — T. 

Hampton  Court. — The  flower  beds  and 
borders  in  the  grounds  around  the  palace  of 
Hampton  Court  are  now  extremely  bright,  and 
amongst  them  are  many  charming  and  striking 
combinations.  Mixed  borders  invariably  pre- 
dominate in  the  parks  in  and  around  London,  and 
rightly  so,  for  by  reason  of  this  a  larger  number  of 
plants  are  brought  into  use  than  would  be  available 
were  mixed  beds  and  borders  not  so  frequently  seen. 
An  especially  noticeable  feature  in  the  flower 
garden  at  Hampton  Court,  however,  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  handsome  beds  of  mixed  flowering 
plants  as  in  the  presence  of  ordinary  bedding  plants 
— their  flatness  and  monotony  relieved  by  the 
judicious  insertion  of  taller  subjects  between  them. 
Even  a  bed  of  Pelargoniums,  that  alone  would 
simply  provide  a  mass  of  colour,  may  by  the  use 
of  suitable  plants  of  more  slender  growth  and 
graceful  habit  be  made  most  attractive.  Quite 
close  to  the  palace  are  two  particularly  pretty 
large  round  beds.  Cineraria  maritima  and  dwarf 
red  tuberous  Begonia  are  the  chief  components,  the 
silvery  leaves  of  the  former  and  the  bright  coloured 
blooms  of  the  latter  blend  together  remarkabl3' 
well.  Well  shaped  plants  of  j'ellow  Celosias  are 
dotted  here  and  there  with  good  effect.  Lysimachia 
Nummularia  aurea  provides  a  neat  covering  over 
the  bare  soil,  and  Mesembryanthemum  and 
Echeveria  furnish  a  suitable  edging.  A  handsome 
bed  is  obtained  by  the  planting  of  Cannas  in  variety, 
with  which  are  interspersed  Nicotiana  sylvestris  in 
full  flower,  variegated  Abutilons  and  Campanula 
pyramidalis.  The  whole  combination  is  verj'  effec- 
tive, and  is  enhanced  not  a  little  by  the  edging  of 
prettily  variegated  Pelargoniums.  Begonia  Lafajette 
is  a  dwarf  very  free-flowering  plant,  bearing  attrac- 
tive red  flowers,  andfigures  largely  inanuncommonly 
bright  arrangement  at  Hampton  Court.  The  soil  of 
this  particular  bed  is  covered  with  Mesembry- 
anthemum cordifoliuin  variegatinn,  and  upon  it 
Begonia  Lafayette  stands  out  prominently.  The 
beauty  of  this  bed  is  further  increased  by  plants  of 


that  pretty  Abutilon,  A.  Savitzi,  dotted  about, 
and  a  few  specimens  of  Miscanthus  japonicus  are 
also  made  use  of.  Abutilon  vexillariutn  forms  an 
appropriate  edging.  Pelargonium  Surprise  (bearing 
salmon-coloured  flowers)  furnishes  the  undergrowth 
of  another  charming  bed.  Plants  of  Negiuido 
aceroides  (Acer  negundo  variegatum)  about  '2i  feet 
high  are  conspicuous  above  this,  while  in  between 
them  the  lovely  Verbena  venosa  is  planted,  and 
the  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  Ageratum. 
-  T.  F.  W. 

Rudbeckia  fulgida.— This  pretty  Cone 
Flower,  wliich  one  seldom  sees,  was  included  in 
the  capital  exhibit  of  liardy  flowers,  from  Lord 
Ashtown's  garden,  which  gained  Lord  Ardilaun's 
cup  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 
Show  in  Dublin.  The  stand  was  a  really  good  one, 
and  included  many  of  the  best  border  flowers  of 
the  season.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  of 
those  shown  are  less  seen  than  this  Rudbeckia. 
It  seems  worthy  of  a  special  remark,  so  briglit 
were  its  flowers  and  so  distinct  even  in  the  wealth 
of  autumn  composites.  They  are  of  a  bright 
orange,  deeper  in  coloru'  than  those  of  the  better 
known  R.  speciosa,  which  it  resembles  at  the  first 
glance.  The  ray-petals  are,  however,  considerably 
shorter  and  broader,  though  the  dark  disc  is  of 
mueh  tlie  same  colour  as  that  of  the  better  known 
plant.  The  leaves  are  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  R.  speciosa,  and  the  plant  is  generally  dwarfer, 
though  this  naturally'  depends  much  upon  the  soil. 
It  is  a  true  perennial,  and  grows  naturally  in  dry 
soil  in  its  native  habitat  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  found,  according  to  Britton  and  Brown, 
from  "New  Jersey  and  Pennslyvania  to  Georgia, 
west  to  Missouri  and  Texas."  It  is  not  by  any 
means  a  new  plant  in  this  country,  but  it  seems  to 
have  gone  almost  out  of  cultivation  for  a  number 
of  years. — S.  Arnott. 

Window   g-ardening-    in    cities.  ~  I 

think  it  is  a  pity  we  have  not  a  little  more  of  this. 
Flowers  have  a  wonderful  efl'ect  on  the  spirits  of  a 
people.  I  notice  several  hotels  and  some  business 
houses  have  very  pretty  window-boxes  in  Belfast. — 
W.  S. 
Antholyza  panieulata.— It   seems 

singular  that  the  hardiness  of  this  fine  and  distinct 
plant  has  been  so  largely  overlooked  by  planters  of 
flowers  for  autumn  bloom.  It  is  one  of  the  really 
distinct  things  which  give  a  character  to  the 
garden  where  it  is  grown,  and  it  aids  very  much  in 
giving  it  an  additional  interest.  In  point  of 
appearance  it  comes  closer  to  the  Montbretias  than 
anything  else  we  have  in  the  garden  of  hardy  flowers, 
yet  it  has  quite  a  unique  appearance  alongside  these. 
I  have  it  quite  established  here,  and  find  it  even 
hardier  than  some  of  the  newer  Montbretias.  I 
have  also  come  across  it  in  one  or  two  gardens,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  also  as  far  north  as 
Stirliugshire.  There,  as  with  me,  it  is  grown  on 
rockeries,  but  I  know  gardens  in  which  it  is  grown 
as  a  border  plant,  and  that,  too,  in  places  where 
some  other  flowers  are  apt  to  go  oft'.  I  see,  also, 
that  the  new  form  called  A.  panieulata  majus, 
which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  is  hardy  at  Baden- 
Baden  with  Herr  Max  Leichtlin.  It  is  very  fine 
just  now,  its  noble,  plaited  leaves  and  well- 
displayed  flowers  being  most  attractive.  —  S. 
Arnott,  Cai-M/horn,  hy  Diimfriex,  N.B. 

Tamarix  odessana.— One  of  the  things 

at  the  Dublin  Flower  Show  which  attracted  the 
notice  of  those  who  knew  something  about  plants 
was  a  vase  of  good  sprays  of  this  new  Tamarisk. 
It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Dublin.  The  sprays  of  bloom  were  very 
good,  and  their  soft,  pinkish-white  flowers  were 
very  pleasing.  One  was  glad  to  find  that  this 
plant  attracted  some  attention,  as  it  has  this  j'ear 
been  very  satisfactory  in  one's  own  garden.  It 
came  here  last  spring,  and  was  planted  in  a  sunny 
position  in  the  open.  For  a  small  plant  it  has  done 
very  well,  and  has  bloomed  twice  this  season. 
Although  it  has  grown  and  bloomed  very  well 
in  the  open.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
be  more  eft'ective  on  a  wall.  The  common  Tamarisk 
looks  well  on  a  high  wall,  and  one  feels  that  this 
species  would  look  delightful  with  its  soft-coloured 
sprays  all  facing  one  way.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  having  seen  it  ofl'ered  in  this  country  until  this 


spiing,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  to  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  of  Newr3',  that  we  owe  its  introduction. 
I  am  not  aware  to  what  height  it  will  eventually 
attain,  but  here  it  has  flowered  freely  at  a  height 
of  some  4  feet.  The  Tamarisks  are  so  elegant  in 
their  habit  that  they  are  welcome  everywhere. — 
S.  Arnott. 

Trifolium  alpinum.— There  is  a  remark 
ablj'  fine  piece  of  tins  alpine  Trefoil  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  of  lidinburgh,  and  one  thinks 
that  if  it  were  more  frequently  seen  it  would  soon 
become  a  great  favourite.  It  might  be  used  more 
largely  than  at  present  for  the  larger  rock  gardens 
or  near  the  front  of  large  borders,  as  well  as  on 
edgings  of  stones.  One  can  hardly  say  that  the 
flowers  are  brilliant,  but  still  they  make  a  good 
show  in  early  summer.  They  are  large  in  size,  and 
those  who  do  not  object  to  the  colour — purple — 
will  be  pleased  with  the  eft'ect  they  produce  in  a 
mass.  The  trifoliate  leaves  are  hand.some  in  their 
way,  and  the  whole  plant,  though  only  a  Clover, 
is  worthy  of  a  position  such  as  the  one  indicated. 
— T.  \V." 

Aster  amellus  var.  bessarabicus. 

— This  Michaelmas  Daisy  comes  into  flower  earlier 
than  the  majoritj-  of  these  most  useful  plants,  and 
is  one  of  the  brightest  of  them.  Bright  by  reason 
of  its  deep  blue  flowers — of  good  size  and  abun- 
dantl}-  produced — and  useful  from  its  dwarf  and 
compact  habit.  It  does  not  grow-  more  than 
12  inches  or  18  inches  high,  and  as  seen  planted  in 
small  round  beds  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at 
Kew  provitles  a  wealth  ctf  pleasing  flowers. 

PhysaliS  Franchetti.— It  is  but  rarely 
that  tills  liandsome  Winter  Cherry  fails  to  make  ;i 
good  display  during  autunni  time,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  its  curious  fruits  remind  one  that  it  is  well 
worth  recording.  Introduced  from  Japan  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  James  Veiteh,  it  has  thoroughly 
proved  its  value  as  a  hardy  decorative  plant.  The 
l)Iadder-like  cal3'ces  form  its  most  attractive  feature, 
and  are  highly  coloured  a  deep  orange-red.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  place  this  plant  in  too  rich  a  soil, 
or  it  will  probably  grow  tall  and  straggling,  neither 
will  the  fruits  be  so  numerous  nor  so  bright ;  it 
must  also  not  be  planted  in  a  shad}'  position.  An 
open  sunny  position  suits  it  best,  and  soil  of 
moderate  quality.  These  details  are  worth  atten- 
tion, and  are  well  repaid  by  the  number  of  fruits 
produced,  and  also  by  the  brilliancy  of  colour. 

Silene  Fortunei.— This  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  the  herbaceous  border  in  flower  gardens  ;  it  is 
at  its  best  about  the  middle  of  September,  grows 
from  '2  feet  to  2h  feet  high,  is  of  slender  growth, 
and  bears  rather  deep  pink  flowers.  The  dwarf 
variety  of  this  Chinese  Silene  is  a  charming  subject. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  about  18  inches  or  so,  and 
blooms  very  profuselj'.  The  flowers  are  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  type,  and  the  plant  itself  is  more 
suitable  for  placing  in  the  flower  garden,  as  it  is  of 
more  compact  habit.  This  comes  into  flower  quite 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  .S.  Fortunei  proper. 

Rosa  indica  var.  sanguinea.— This 

prettj'  little  Rose  flowers  a  long  time,  commencing 
comparatively  early  in  the  season,  its  blossoms 
continuing  until  cut  down  by  frost.  It  is  grown 
extensively  and  also  verj-  successfuUj-  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  there  utilised  in  many  and 
varied  positions — as  a  border  plant  near  to  the 
margin  of  the  wild  Rose  garden,  around  beds  of 
taller  growing  varieties,  as  an  undergrowth  between 
standards,  and  also  to  fill  a  bed  itself.  The  flowers 
are  deep  crimson  and  of  medium  size. — T.  F.  W. 

Phlox  JEtna,. — As  a  companion  to  that  fine 
variety,  P.  Cocquelicot,  noted  a  week  or  two  ag6, 
I  should  like  to  recommend  P.  .-Etna,  the  flowers 
of  wliich  are  even  larger  than  those  of  the  former, 
and  cpiite  as  brilliant  in  colour,  while  the  clusters 
are  very  fine.  They  are  excellent  companions,  as 
both  are  a  little  later  in  flowering  than  the 
majority  of  the  P.  decussata  varieties,  and  this  is 
an  advantage  when  autumn  flowers  are  desired. 
The  improvement  among  these  Phloxes  of  late 
3'ears  is  great,  and  I,  like  ,your  correspondent 
"Constant  Subscriber,"  would  like  a  list  of  the 
best  varieties  which  flower  late.  Last  year,  after 
the  hot  summer,  the  only  ones  I  saw  in  presentable 
form  in  going  through  several  London  nurseries 
were  the  two  mentioned  above. — J.  C.  T. 
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Fuchsia    copymbiflora.  —  While    one 

sonietinies  tires  of  tlie  imiunieriilile  garden  varie- 
ties of  Fuchsia,  many  of  which  so  closelj-  resemble 
each  other,  the  original  species  are  not  only  very 
beautiful  in  themselves,  Viut  also  afford  a  decided 
change  from  those  generally  grown.  F.  corj-nibi- 
Hora,  for  instance,  introduced  from  Peru  in  1S4(I, 
forms  a  large  bush  of  almost  tree-like  habit,  with 
immense  pendulous  clusters  of  blossoms,  which  are 
quite  4  inches  long.  When  planted  out  in  a  large 
structure,  so  that  there  is  ample  space  for  its 
development,  it  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  thai: 
if  confined  in  pots,  while  trained  to  a  roof  or 
rafter  it  is  just  at  home.  The  dowers  are  of  a 
bright  rosy  scarlet  colour,  so  that  when  freely 
borne  they  are  very  conspicuous.  There  is  an 
extremely" pretty  variety  of  this  (alba),  in  whieli 
the  exterior  of  the  tube  is  almost  pure  white,  w-hilc 
the  reflexed  sepals  are  pink,  and  the  corolla  bright 
red.  It  is  quite  an  old  kind,  but  a  decidedly 
uncommon  and  very  beautiful  one.  This  variety 
is  scarcely  so  robust  in  constitution  as  the  type. 
Though  F.  corymbiflora  is  so  distinct  and  so 
showy,  it  has  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  made 
much  use  of  by  the  hybridist,  though  one  of  its 
progeny,  a  most  delightful  plant  obtained  by  the 
intercros.sing  of  this  species  and  the  brilliantly 
coloured  F.  triphylla,  was  recently  noted  in  The 
Garden. — H.  P. 
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ARTISTIC    TINTS 
ROSES. 


AMONG 


SINCE  the  advent  of  Mme.  Laurette 
Messimy,  Roses  of  beautiful  colour  have 
increased  rapidly.  The  gifted  authoress 
of  "A  Solitary  Summer"  writes  iis 
follows  about  it :  "  It  is  quite  the  loveliest 
thing  in  the  garden,  each  flower  an  exqui- 
site loose  cluster  of  coral-pink  petals,  paling  at  the 
base  to  a  yellow- white."  If  these  words  could  be 
uttered  of  Mme.  L.  Messimy,  what  wcjuld  now  be 
said  of  Mme.  E.  Resal  ?  Only  those  who  have  seen 
this  charming  Rose  grow^n  by  the  hundred  in  well- 
prepared  soil  can  fully  know  what  a  beauty  it  is. 
and  not  only  in  colour  is  it  so  good,  but  also  in  its 
tine  growth.  Now  we  have  two  other  charming 
additions  to  what  appears  to  be  the  same  family 
group,  although  they  are  classed  with  the  Teas. 
Either  of  these  two  should  be  with  the  Cliinese,  or 
the  two  former  with  the  Teas,  so  mucli  do  they 
resemble  each  other  in  habit.  The  two  I  allude  to 
•  are  Margherita  di  Simone  and  Souvenir  de  .T.  B. 
Guillot. 

In  Margherita  di  Simone,  which  is  a  fine  flower 
some  -t  inches  across,  althougli  there  are  very  few- 
petals,  the  colour  is  a  richer  rose-pink  tint  than  in 
Mme.  E.  Resal ;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  carmine. 
The  buds  are  most  lovely  with  their  orange 
shading.  The  second  kind,  Souvenir  de  J.  B. 
(iuillot,  is  so  very  rich  in  colour.  It  is  described 
as  Nasturtium-red.  The  coppery  orange  shade 
merges  so  much  into  the  reddish  rose  that  a  most 
novel  and  brilliant  shade  of  colour  is  produced. 
The  kinds  mentioned  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
axquisite  tints  we  now  possess. 

Souvenir  de  Catherine  (iuillot  is  well  known. 
It  is  splendid.  Other  worthy  beauties  are  Mme. 
Rene  (lerard.  Queen  Mab,  Souvenir  de  Wilham 
Robinson,  Meta,  Beryl,  Beautc  Inconstante,  Ma 
Capucine,  and  Aurore"  This  latter  is  a  charming 
China  Rose,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
beautiful  Hybrid  Tea  Aurora.  But  apart  from  the 
artistic  colours,  these  Roses  possess  a  refreshing 
gracefulness  in  their  semi-double  blossoms.  Cut  a 
few  sprays  of  any  one  of  them,  put  them  in  a 
crystal  glass,  and"  we  have  a  floral  picture  which 
would  1)6  ditticult  to  surpass.  As  with  most  semi- 
double  Roses,  they  need  to  be  cut  in  their  young 
state,  and  avoid  doing  so  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  great  charm  of  all  these  perpetual  Roses  is 
to  keep  them  growing.  They  revel  in  a  well- 
drained  soil  and  of  moderately  stifl'  texture.  If 
they  become  very  dry  at  the  roots,  growth  partially 
ceases,  and  consequently  no  blossom  is  obtained, 
but    by    affording   periodical   waterings    and    well 


tilling  the  soil,  growth  is  always  active.  I  think 
also  that  triennial  transplanting  is  helpful  towards 
this  end,  onlv  the  work  should  be  done  early  in 
autumn.  It  is  not  i>ecessary  to  remove  to  new  ground 
providing  the  material  they  are  growing  in  be 
well  broken  up  and  the  plants  afforded  a  peek  or 
so  of  good  prepared  compost  about  their  roots. 
As  doubtless  many  have  proved,  these  Roses  make 
pretty  objects  on  short  standard  Briars.  In  this 
form  the}'  svoukl  lie  well  suited  to  plant  in  the 
centre  of  large  lieds. 

ROSA    ALBA. 

This  Rose  is  not  known  to  be  truly  indigenous 
anywhere,  but  although  now  growing  wild  in 
C'entral  Europe  it  is  considered  to  have  lieen 
originally  an  esfia|)e  from  gardens.  It  is  in  all 
probability  a  hy'orid  between  H.  gallica  and 
R.  canina.  The  typical  11.  alba  is  a  robust 
Rose  of  free  growth,  with  large  white  flowers, 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  single  Roses.  This  Rose 
makes  many  a  tine  picture  in  the  summer 
months,  and  is  one  of  those  goodfkinds  that 


about  2i  feet  to  3  feet  high  will  be  crowned  with  a 
tine  truss  of  blossom  that  needs  no  disbudding. 
The  centre  bloom  develops  so  beautifully  that  with 
the  surrounding  buds  spread  outward,  as  they  are, 
an  ideal  truss  of  Rose  blossom  is  produced.  By 
just  cutting  away  this  centre  flower  when  faded, 
the  truss  remains  an  object  of  beauty  for  some 
time.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Bernaix.  and  intro- 
duced in  189.5.  In  comparing  the  growth  of  this 
Rose  and  Grace  Darling,  one  is  forced  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  it  owes  its  parentage  to  the  latter. 

Philomeb. 


ROSA  RRACTEATA  MARIA  LEONIDA. 

This  beautiful  Macartney  Rose  was  very  pretty 
and  interesting  during  August.  It  has  a  certain 
resemlilance  to  the  Banksian  Roses  in  the  shiny 
foliage,  but  the  wood  is  protected  by  formidable 
spines.  At  the  extreme  ends  of  the  shoots,  some 
of  whicli  will  be  .")  feet  long  in  a  season,  the  buds 
appear.  These  are  as  delicate  and  beautiful  as  a 
Tea  Rose,  and  of  a  clear  white  colour  with  a 
cream}'  pink   centre.     There  is  no  mistaking  the 


FL0WER.S    OF    ROSA    ALBA    IX    A    BASKET. 


should  be  well  planted.  The  photograph  shows 
how  charming  the  flowers  are  when  arranged 
simply  in  a  basket. 

ROSE   iniE.  WAGRAM  (COMTESSE   DE 
TURENNE). 

This  fine  Rose  has  all  the  beautiful  pink  colouring 
of  a  Captain  Christy,  with  the  delicacy  and 
transparency  of  a  Tea  Rose.  If  I  were  asked  to 
name  a  really  good  vigorous  Rose,  not  with  the 
clambering  habit  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  of  the 
sturdy  nature  of  Grace  Darling,  I  think  I  should 
recommend  the  above  Rose  liefore  any  other  of  its 
colour  with  wliich  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  a  Rose 
that  will  produce  flowers  sometimes  equal  to  Her 
Majesty  in  size,  liut  in  its  half-open  stage  it  will  be 
most  appreciated.  These  splendid  shrub-like  Roses 
are  really  the  kinds  we  want,  more  especially  for 
suburban  gardens.  There  are  not  at  present  a 
great  numljer  that  can  claim  the  same  vigorous 
habit  as  Mme.  Wagram.  This  is  a  variety  that 
one  must  for  want  of  a  better  name  term  a  half 
climber.  Very  stout  shoots  as  thick  as  one's 
thumb  will  break  out  from  the  base,  and  when 


buds  of  this  variety.  Tliov-  are  covered  witli 
brownish  hairs,  that  contrast  so  admirably  with  the 
flowers  and  foliage.  The  flowers  appear  usually 
singly,  but  now  and  then  there  are  some  nice 
clusters.  The  single  white  is  a  most  exquisite 
Macartney  Rose.  The  best  spot  for  it  is  near  a 
south  wall  or  at  the  foot  of  a  sheltered  rockery. 
The  rich  array  of  golden  anthers  in  this  kind  is 
very  marked.  They  are  both  good  autumnal 
Roses,  but  tliey  flower  also  in  summer. 

SOME    ROSES    WITH    BRIGHT- 
COLOURED    FRUIT. 

Thk  diversity  of  form  and  colour  in  Rose  fruit  is 
almost  as  remarkable  as  it  is  in  the  great  allied 
famil}'  of  P\rus.  Conspicuous  is  the  ever- welcome 
-Japanese  Rose  or  rather,  its  white  form,  R.  rugosa 
alba.  The  size  and  lovely  orange-scarlet  colouring, 
surrounded  hy  its  handsome  leathci'y  Myrtle-green 
foliage,  makes  this  kind  almost  as  valuable  in  this 
way  as  it  is  for  its  snow-white  blossoms.  In  the 
older  form,  R.  rugosa,  the  colour  is  richer  perhaps, 
but  less  of  the  orange  shade  prevails  on  the  sunny 
side.     The  Apple  Rose  (R.  pomifera),  No.  2,  yields 
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very  handsome  fruit,  more  like  Gooseberries  in 
shape  than  Apples.  In  this  case  the  colour  is  a 
beautiful  oi'ange-scarlet,  fading  to  rich  maroon. 
In  one  variety  I  possess  of  the  Scotch  Rose  the 
seed-pods  are  almost  black,  but  some  kinds  are 
rich  brown.  Altaica  is  a  variety  of  Scotch  Rose 
with  pretty  black  seed-pods,  and,  as  most  indi- 
viduals know,  it  has  remarkably  handsome  single 
creamy  white  blossoms.  In  a  variety  of  Rosa 
cinnamoniea  tliere  is  much  difference  in  size.  The 
tiny  berries  hang  most  gracefully  on  the  shrub,  and 
are  of  a  bright  scarlet-red  colour.  No.  5,  Rosa 
alpina,  exhibits  the  widest  difference  in  form  that 
I  am  acquainted  with.  As  may  be  seen,  the  pods 
are  not  unlike  Capsicums,  and  on  the  bush  thej' 
hang  downwards,  their  brilliant  orange  -  scarlet 
colour  making  this  Rose  a  very  conspicuous  object 
in  early  autumn.  Rose  Grower. 


VINES    ON   TALL    ESPALIERS. 

Thk  noble  toliage  aud  free  rampant  growth  of 
the  Grape  vine  make  it  the  best  of  plants  for 
pergola,  arbour,  or  trellis,  or  for  covering  a 
rough  shed,  or  for  converting  an  ugly  building 
into  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  is  only  quite  in  the 
south  of  England  that  they  will  laear  fruit  with 
a  chance  of  its  ripening  grown  in  this  way, 
though  some  of  the  earliest  Sweetwaters  would 
]irobably  ripen  on  the  South  Coast  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  a  wall,  rouglily  plastered  and 
lime  whited,  such  as  forms  the  background  of 
the  illustration.  Of  this  the  original  photo- 
graph was  done  by  ili.ss  Willmott  near  Aix  les 
Bains. 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHID     HYBRIDISATION    AND 
TREATMENT    OF    SEEDLINGS. 

D.^RWIN,  in  his  "Fertilisation  of 
Orchids,"  points  out  how  varied 
and  perfect  are  the  contrivances  for 
the  fertilisation  of  Orchids,  and 
shows  that  the  main  object  of  these 
contrivances  is  the  fertilisation  of 
flowers  with  pollen  brought  by  insects  from  the 
flowers  of  other  plants.  Tiie  introduction  of 
many  natural  or  imported  hybrids  among  the 
species  indicates  how  freely  hybrids  are  produced 
in  their  native  habitats.  These  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  artificially  raised  seedlings  are  also 
proving  that  some  regarded  by  botanists  as  true 
species  are  of  hybrid  origin.  This  fact  has  been 
proved  in  several  instances,  and  the  question  may 
well  be  asked  "What  is  a  species  ?  " 

From  what  I  have  stated  above  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  hybridisation  of  Orchids  and  the  raising  of 
seedlings  is  not  alone  of  horticultural  interest. 
From  the  more  advanced  scientific  point  at  which 
the  botanist  studies  nature  it  is  far  more  enligliten- 
ing  and  interesting,  for  facts  are  placed  before 
them  which  enable  them  to  correct  recorded  errors, 
and  the  information  thus  ohtained  proves  a  useful 
aid  to  the  practical  cultivator  in  the  future. 

One  frequentlj'  hears  observations  made  amongst 
Orchid  .  cultivators  that  the  per-iod  elapsing 
between  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  and  the 
flowering  of  the  plants  raised  from  s3ed  is  so  great 
that  they  are  not  disposed  to  interest  themselves 
sufficiently  to  experiment  and  raise  seedlings. 
This  view  of  things  is,  I  am  glad  to  observe, 
gradually  disappearing,  a  fact  that  is  best  demon- 
strated by  pointing  to  tlie  numerous  private 
collections  in  which  home-raised  hybrid  Orchids 
forma  most  interesting  and  attractive  feature. 

The  different  systems  adopted  in  raising  the 
seedlings  are  varied  and  numerous.  The  old  system 
of  sowing  seed  on  the  compost  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  is  the  one  that  lias  found  most  favour 
in  the  past,  and  is  no  doulit  the  most  suitable  way 
of  inducing  seed  to  germinate  in  the  case  of  such 
species  as    Qlypripediums,   Zygopetahuns,    Masde- 
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valljas,  and  Odontoglossums  ;  but  particular  care  is 
required  or  the  seed  will  be  washed  away  when 
affording  the  necessary  water  required  to  sustain 
the  established  plant. 

r.\iLURE  TO  Raise  Orcuid  Seedlings 
may  be  traced  to  carelessness  in  watering  far  more 
than  to  any  other  cause.  Of  late  years  the  hot  and 
highly  humid  condition  of  the  propagating  frame 
has  been  found  suitable  for  germinating  seed  of 
Cattleyas,  Livlias,  Dendrobiums,  and  tlie  warm 
growing  section,  but  this  system  has  its  dis- 
advantages in  dealing  properly  with  the  tender 
plants  in  a  more  advanced  stage.  Wood  blocks 
of  pine  or  rough  sawn  deal  bruised  with  the  hammer 
and  placed  in  shallow  pans  or  suspended  as  blocks 
to  the  roof  in  a  close  humid  portion  of  the  house 
have  also  proved  most  successful,  but  this  is  a  system 
that  requires  particular  care  in  watering.  The 
light,  dust-like  seeds  are  so  easily  floated  that  they 
are  carried  away  by  the  least  excess  in  watering. 
Prepared  pans  of  chopped  peat  may  also  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  plunging  the  seedbngs  that  have 
been  potted  into  small  pots,  the  remaining  surface 
being  used  for  sowing  the  seed.  Chopped  Fern 
roots,  such  as  wasted  when  picking  the  peat,  is  one 
of  the  most  suitable  subjects  on  which  to  sow  the 
seed,  but  great  care  is  required  in  watering,  only 
the  finest  possible  rose  on  the  water-can  should  be 
used.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  has  a  tendency  to  become 
sour,  otherwise  it  is  an  excellent  surface  on  which 
to  sow.  Unless  particular  care  is  taken  the 
surface  becomes  so  close  and  unsuitable  that 
it  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  seedlings  before 
they  are  in  a  fit  condition  for  transplanting.     The 

Potting  off  of  Young  Seedlings 
requires  a  good  dealof  patience  and  careful  handling. 
The  sooner  the  individual  plants  can  be  induced  to 
establish  themselves  in  separate  pots  the  better. 
It  is  advisable  therefore  that  eacli  seedling  should 
be  potted  separately,  using  seedling  pots,  which 
are  specially  made  for  the  purpose.  A  few  small 
crocks  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  the  remaining  space  filled  in  and  firmly 
pressed  with  a  mixture  of  finely  chopped  peat 
and  sphagnum,  mixed  with  moderately  coarse 
sand  or  broken  charcoal ;  trim  any  loose  material 
witli  scissors,  it  will  then  be  ready  to  receive  the 
seedlings. 

The    best   time   in    which    to   pot  off'   these  is 


when  root  action  commences  at  the  base  of  the 
node  below  the  seed  leaf.  The  plant  is  thereby 
enabled  to  quickly  get  holil  of  the  compost  and 
become  established.  Give  a  thorough  watering 
as  soon  as  potting  has  been  done.  I  find  it  best  to 
use  the  water  slightly  chilled  when  watering 
seedling  Orchids  ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  small  tank  or  a  large  flower  pot,  with  the 
hole  covered  over  with  cement  at  the  bottom,  kept 
filled  with  soft  rain  water  and  standing  in  the  house 
for  this  purpose.  The  plants  may  then  be  plunged 
in  pans  or  placed  on  a  slielf  so  that  thej-  maybe 
Ijrought  up  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  roof 
glass. 

Shade  carefully  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  give  every  encouragement  that  will  con- 
duce to  free  growth  in  the  matter  of  heat  and 
humidity.  Particular  circumstances  under  which 
the  plants  have  to  be  cultivated  alter  considerably 
the  metliod  of  treatment.  Take  for  instance  the 
dull,  damp,  leaden  atmosphere  of  London  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  in  winter.  How 
detrimental  are  its  effects  on  plant  life  in  general. 
Under  such  circumstances  more  care  is  re- 
quired to  successfully  grow  the  plants  than 
is  necessary  in  more  favourable  situations  where 
pure  light  gives  harder  and  better  ripened 
growth.  It  is  far  better,  therefore,  to  use 
discretion  on  the  spot  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  particular  conditions  under  which 
the  plants  have  to  be  treated  than  to  take 
the  advice  of  expert  cultivators  altogether  for 
granted. 

The  greater  advancement  in  the  annual  growth 
of  seedlings  of  late  j'ears  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  modern  Orchid  culture.  With  most 
species,  especially  those  of  the  Cattleya  family,  it  is 
found  that  a  gradual  decline  sets  in  after  a  few 
years  artificial  cultivation.  The  reverse  of  this  is 
generally  the  case  with  garden-raised  hybrids.  I 
have  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  these  more  vigorous 
characteristics  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  being 
raised  under  artificial  conditions  they  become 
acclimatised,  and  therefore  adapt  themselves  more 
readily  to  the  conditions  afforded. 

Time  Before  Seedlings  Flower. 

A   few    years    ago  from  six   to   ten    years   w'as 

thought   to  be   a   reasonable   period    in    which   to 

flower  seedling  Orchids.     Now  we  find  from  two  to 

five  yeai's  is  .sufficient  time  in  whicli  to  flower  many 
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members  of  the  Orchid  genera.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  future  will  depend  largely  on  the 
art  of  the  hybridist  to  .supply  the  necessary 
demand.  The  wholesale  destruction  of  species 
in  their  native  habitat,  combined  with  the 
advancement  of  civilisation,  all  have  a  tendency 
to  cause  many  of  our  most  beautiful  species  to 
become  extinct.  H.  J.  Ciiapm.4n. 
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EDGINGS. 

PERMANFjNT  edgings  in  the  garden  are 
by  no  mean.s  unnecessary,  though  this 
subject  has  hardly  received  that  amount 
of  attention  its  importance  demands. 
There  are  many  kinds  more  or  less 
suitable,  and,  of  course,  suitabilit.y  in 
this  connection  depends  to  a  large  e.vtent  on  the 
garden,  and  the  position  in  any  given  garden 
wherein  such  may  be  employed  ;  yet  it  is  only  a 
very  few  of  them  that  are  made  use  of  in  order 
that  their  character  and  worth  may  be  deter- 
mined. For  instance,  a  bold  edging  of  some  of 
the  more  permanent-leaved  Megaseas  may  be  quite 
at  home  and  more  to  the  point,  more  in  keeping 
with  a  certain  environment  than  some  would 
suppose,  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  savour  some- 
what of  the  ridiculous  were  the  small  silver-leaved 
Antennaria  to  be  found  in  its  stead.  Again,  that 
very  fine  hardy  perennial  Verbena  (V.  venosa)  pro- 
duces a  lovely  as  well  as  an  uncommon  effect,  even 
from  its  colour  alone,  and  as  a  permanent  edging 
is  very  good  in  its  place.  Positions,  however,  for 
such  as  these  are  perhaps  somewhat  I'estricted,  and 
only  show  to  advantage  when  liold  and  wide  walks 
or  drives  are  present,  and  equally  liold  and  spacious 
borders  fringe  the  walks  on  either  side.  But 
all  the  same,  there  are  places  and  positions  where 
both  may  be  employed  advantageously,  and  in 
these  instances  it  i.s  to  be  hoped  the  plant-s  named 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  ilany  years  ago  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Parker  at  Tooting  showed  in  an 
unmistakable  manner  what  could  be  done  with  the 
Verbena  above  named,  and  each  }-ear  for  many 
weeks  in  succession  was  the  plant  in  its  fullest 
beauty.  It  afforded  a  capital  edging  between  the 
broad  central  walk  in  this  Tooting  nursery  and 
the  well-arranged  choice  shrubbery  and  conifer 
borders  on  either  hand.  There  were  some  200  yards 
or  300  3'ards  in  extent  of  fine  colouring  discernible 
and  showing  to  the  very  last  plant  as  it  were, 
wliereas  if  a  smaller  subject  had  been  employed  it 
would  have  been  lost  to  view  before  half  the 
distance  had  been  surveyed  by  the  eye.  In  this 
instance  good  judgment  had  its  reward,  and, 
indeed,  few  M'ould  imagine  from  seeing  an  isolated 
plant  of  this  that  it  could  possibly  be  turned  to 
such  good  account  in  the  manner  indicated.  The 
plants  were  nearly  1.5  inches  high  when  in  flower, 
and  in  the  second  or  third  year  reached  nearly  the 
same  distance  across  the  tuft.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  this  is  a  plant  with  special  characteristics, 
and  therefore  best  suited  to  special,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly,  exceptional  conditions. 

The  Megasea  is  another  in  the  same  way,  having 
its  own  points  and  features  ;  with  the  rugged  tufts 
in  their  riglitful  place  its  effect  is  good  and  equaU\ 
marked.  The  best  of  these  plants  are  M.  cordiflorn 
and  M.  c.  purpurea,  the  last  the  lioldest,  and  a 
verj'  tiue  plant  when  in  flower.  Another  good 
floral  edging  is  the  common  Gentianella  {().  acaulia), 
with  dark  green  glossy  tufts  and  rich  blue  flowers, 
that  finds  admirers  everywhere.  Anyone  antici- 
pating using  this  for  the  purpose  should  make  a 
point  of  planting  it  in  the  early  autumn  months, 
the  end  of  September  or  anj'  time  through  Octobei 
being  good.  As  is  well  known,  this  plant  is  almost 
a  weed  in  some  gardens,  whereas  in  others  no 
coaxing  or  variation  of  soils  and  position  will 
tempt  it  to  a  successful  growth  or  flowering.  But 
where  the  plant  will  grow  at  all  freely  it  should  be 
made  much  of,  the  more  especially  because  no 
amount  of  treading  oi"  trampling  seems  to  cause  it 
the  least  injury.     Indeed,  so  much  so  is  this  tin 


case  that  I  have  repeatedly  both  trodden  and 
beaten  with  a  heav}'  turf  beater  beds  that  were 
prepared  for  its  reception,  believing  that  solidity 
was  a  great  thing  in  its  favour.  This  plant,  too, 
was  employed  at  Tooting  usuallj'  as  an  edging  to 
the  walks,  and  more  frequently  as  an  edging  to 
the  beds  of  specimen  Phloxes,  always  so  well 
grown  in  these  nurseries.  In  not  a  few  instances 
this  Gentian  ousted  the  well-known  Festuca  glauca 
then  freely  employed  as  an  edging,  the  Gentian 
proving  a  far  better  plant  commercially  than  the 
Festuca.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  variegated  forms 
of  the  Cock's-foot  (Jrass  were  ousted  by  the  same 
plant,  at  the  same  time  proving  itself  not  only  a 
good  selling  plant,  but  also  a  capital  permanent 
edging.  The  several  forms  of  the  garden  Pink 
have  also  their  claim  as  serviceable  subjects  for 
this  kind  of  work,  and  few  plants  are  more 
generally  admired  than  these  when  in  the  hej'day 
of  their  beauty  in  spring.  They,  however,  require 
occasional  replanting,  and  if  this  work  be  done  by 
the  middle  of  September  better  plants  will  have 
been  Ijuilt  up  before  the  winter  arrives.  In  the 
dull  and  dreary  season  the  Pink  family  as  a  whole 
are  more  or  less  pleasing  as  an  edging,  because  of 
the  grey  or  blue-grej'  tone  of  the  leafage,  and,  of 
course,  when  in  blo.ssom  there  is  all  the  welcome 
fragrance  for  which  these  are  notable.  Once  every 
two  or  three  years  is  often  enough  to  replant  and 
replenish  them,  so  the  work  is  not  laborious. 

An  unusual  jjlant  as  an  edging,  j'et  still  a  good 
one,  is  Acantholimone  glumaceum,  and  where  oats 
are  a  pest  it  is  really  a  good  plant,  keeping  these 
nocturnal  visitors  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the 
spiny  nature  of  its  leaf  points.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  division,  and  quite  a  success  when  this  is  done 
early  in  the  year,  about  March.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  this  small  genus  I  have  ever  tried,  and  a  belt  fully 
100  yards  long  gave  ample  evidence  of  its  worth  in 
this  particular  vva3'.  The  other  species  of  the 
genus  may  be  equally  valuable,  but  I  have  never 
had  them  in  sutticient  quantity  to  enable  me  to 
judge.  I  once  saw  Anemone  (Hepatiea)  angulosa 
employed  in  this  way,  and  it  was  a  total  failure,  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  Probably  among  those 
more  generally  in  use  and  well  deserving  the 
popularity  thej'  have  attained  are  the  members  of 
the  Thrift  family,  viz.,  the  Annerias,  and  those  of 
the  alpine  section  more  particularly.  Some  of 
these  thus  employed  may  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.     All  the  Alpine  Thrifts   are 


well  adapted  for  edgings  for  beds,  borders,  and 
even  the  sides  of  walks.  The}'  are  easily  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  quite  small  bits  root  very  freely  and 
indeed  quickly  in  moist,  warm  weather  in  the 
early  spring.  The  soft  grassy  tufts  are  very 
pleasing  ;  on  the  soil  on  their  onward  march  they 
form  a  perfect  evergreen  carpet  and  edging  all  in 
one.  The  plants  may  be  allowed  to  flower,  and 
when  this  is  over  the  dead  blossoms  are  readily 
removed  with  the  shears,  and  then  no  further 
trouble  exists.  I  have,  however,  seen  such  edgiTigs 
crndel}'  and  rudely  hacked  oft"  with  a  spade  when 
they  are  becoming  too  large.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  always  an  offence  to  the  eye,  and  if 
replanting  cannot  l>e  done  at  such  times  it  is 
far  better  to  pull  the  edging  into  the  required 
size  by  hand. 

By  placing  the  left  hand  firmly  on  the  tuft  and 
giving  a  sharp  pull  with  the  right  the  margin  is 
quickly  reduced  in  size.  Replanting  is,  however, 
much  the  better  way.  The  forms  of  Armeria 
cephalotes  are  less  suited  to  the  work,  because  of 
a  somewhat  sparse  leaf  growth  and  a  much  less 
spreading  habit.  Several  of  the  Achilleas,  A. 
tomentosa,  A.  aurea,  A.  umbellata,  &c. ,  are  also 
good  :  other  plants  are  Ajugas,  Antennarias,  Aster 
alpinus,  Alyssum  saxatile,  and  any  of  the 
Aubrietias,  particidarly  if  a  rockj-  edging  be  the 
thing  aimed  at.  (Jlher  plants  I  have  used  are 
Helianthemums,  Iberis,. dwarf  Phloxes,  Iris  nudi- 
caulis,  and  others.  These  do  not  at  all  exhaust 
the  list  of  good  and  suitable  things,  for,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  much  depends  on  the  position 
and  the  plants  that  are  destined  to  occupy  the 
background.  This  much  maj'  be  said,  that  the 
majority  I  have  named  are  decidedly  more  pleasing 
in  character,  more  lasting,  and  have  a  more 
natural  appearance  than  the  eternal  Box  edgings 
once  employed,  and  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
intact,  and  still  more  rarely  unaccompanied  by  the 
brown  rust  that  so  often  disfigures  these  plants. 

E.  J. 


A    COPSE    OF    RED    FUCHSIA. 

I  NOTICED  a  fine  plantation  of  Fuchsias  in  full 
flower  at  Portaroe.  It  was  in  front  of  a  villa 
residence,  over  whose  pebble-dashed  walls  green 
Ivy  shoots  were  pushing  vigorously.  The  red  of 
the  Fuchsia  shone  out  against  the  dark  green  of 
the  Ivy.  \V.  S. 
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INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Lifting    Plants. 

WHERE  the  practice  obtains  of  plant- 
ing out  various  subjects,  such  as 
Bouvardias,  JSolanums,  Marguerite 
Carnations,  and  the  like  tor  the 
summer  months,  there  should 
now  be  no  further  delaj'  in  lifting 
them  and  getting  them  established  in  their  pots 
before  winter.  The  dithculties  of  preventing 
a  serious  check  at  a  lime  when  the  plants  are 
in  full  vigour  prevent  this  system  from  being 
generally  adopted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
during  the  time  they  are  in  the  open  ground 
they  do,  if  the  position  and  soil  are  .suitable,  make 
satisfactorj'  progress  with  very  little  trouble  to  the 
grower  compared  with  what  he  gets  when  they  are 
kept  in  pots.  In  rc-estal.>lishing  the,  plants,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  for  a  time  in  a  cool  and 
somewhat  close  atmosphere,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  great  drain  on  their  resources  in  the  way  of 
evaporation  until  the  roots  have  resumed  activity. 
In  husbanding  these  resources,  shade  plays  an 
important  part,  and  slionld  be  utilised  more  or  less 
until  the  plants  are  able  to  do  without  it  without 
flagging  ;  the  syringe,  too,  may  be  used,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Carnations,  as  a  means  of  appl3'iiig 
moisture  to  the  foliage  and  the  atmosphere. 
Nothing  is  more  important  in  this  connection  than 
care  in  lifting  the  plants,  so  that  they  may  carry 
as  much  of  the  soil  and  as  many  of  the  roots  as 
can  be  conveniently'  ti'ansferred  to  the  pots,  and 
this  should  be  done  without  disturbance  of  the 
soil  so  transferreil,  as  once  it  loses  connection  with 
the  roots  enclosed  bj'  it,  it  is  of  no  further  help 
to  them.  In  potting,  similar  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  ball  by  ramming  or  jolting. 

Hard-wooded  Plaxt.s. 

Azaleas  and  such  other  hard-wooded  plants  that 
have  been  plunged  out  of  doors  should  now  be 
taken  under  cover.  Examine  the  Azaleas  for 
thrips,  and  either  give  them  a  vigorous  s^'ringing 
with  a  safe  insecticide,  laying  them  on  their  sides, 
and  turning  them  so  as  to  reach  every  part  with 
the  insecticide  while  still  outdoors,  or  vaporise 
with  one  of  the  various  nicotine  vaporisers  when 
the}-  are  housed.  Those  Heaths  which  are  subject 
to  mildew  should  have  a  light  dusting  with  sulphur, 
and  should  not  be  crowded  in  the  house.  Of  course, 
the  house  should  have  been  thoroughlj'  cleaned 
and  sweetened  beforehand.  Camellias  may  safel}' 
be  left  out  for  a  week  or  two  longei-,  unless  they 
are  wanted  to  flower  early,  for  they  are  less  liable 
to  injury  from  frost  or  wet  than  are  many  other 
hard  wooded  plants. 

Stove 

In  the  stove  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
water  supply  to  Allamandas  and  other  summer 
flowering  climbers  that  have  done  their  work  for 
the  year,  but  the  reduction  should  be  gradual,  so 
that  the  wood  ripens  naturally.  Eucharis  in 
variety  flower  naturalh'  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  their  season  may  be  governed  to  some  extent 
by  withholding  water  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then 
resuming  its  use  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure, 
combined  with  an  increase  of  bottom  heat,  which 
will  cause  the  spikes  to  push  up  quickly.  Most 
stove  plants  v.ill  be  benehted  by  increased  lialit, 
and  where  the  shading  is  not  permanent,  the  blinds 
will  not  need  frequent  or  prolonged  use. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 

Ship/rt/  Hall  Gardens,  Derhy. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
PRorAGATiNG  Plants. 
This  work  must  now  be  completed  without  delay. 
Violas  are  best  struck  during  the  present  month. 
They  root  readily  enough  in  cold  frames  in  a  good 
gritty  compost.  The  soil  should  be  raised  to 
within  1  toot  oi  tile  glass  and  the  surface  dressed 
over  with  finely-sifted  road  sand.  Choose  young 
soft  pieces  for  cuttings,  place  the  soil  about  them 
quite  firm,  damp  over,  shade  and  keep  close  foi'  a 
few  days.     Applj*  black  sulphur  in  case  of  mildew. 


which  is  generally  very  prevalent  at  this  season. 
The  following  twelve  varieties  have  done  well  with 
us  this  season,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  distinct 
free-flowering  and  of  good  constitution  :  Charm, 
.1.  B.  Riding,  The  Mearns,  Councillor  W.  Waters, 
Primrose  Dame.  Isa  Ferguson,  Devonshire  Cream, 
Pembroke,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Sunset,  Bullion,  and 
Clivedon's  Purple.  Shrubby  Calceolarias  should  be 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  very  little 
protection  during  the  winter  being  required.  The 
variety  amplexioaulis  is  more  tender  and  requires 
greenhouse  treatment.  This  charming  old  plant 
deserves  to  be  more  largely  grown  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  not  subject  to  disease  as  the 
dw-arfer  kinds  are,  and  is  very  free,  the  colour 
being  a  pleasing  light  j'ellow.  It  lends  itself 
admirably  for  making  pyramid  beds,  and  is  also 
fine  for  large  vases. 

Carnations 
which  were  layered  during  .July  and  August  ought 
now  to  be  potted  up  in  3-inch  pots  and  thoroughly 
plunged  into  skeleton  frames,  where  some  slight 
protection  can  be  afforded  them  during  very  severe 
weather.  I  have  found  the  dressed  covers,  now  so 
largelj'  used,  excellent  material  for  this  purpose  ; 
being  waterproof  they  jji-otect  the  plants  from 
snow  and  rain.  Bulb  planting  .should  be  pushed 
forward  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  all  spring- 
flowering  plants  be  put  out  as  fast  as  circumstances 
will  allow.  While  the  weather  remains  open  and 
frosts  do  not  put  an  end  to  the  summer  bedding 
this  cannot  be  done  away  with,  but  tlie  earlier  in 
the  autumn  the  above  can  be  carried  out  the  better 
will  be  the  display  in  the  spring;  in  the  shrubbery 
border  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  this  being 
done  at  once,  and  how  much  more  beautiful  and 
interesting  can  these  be  made  when  spring  flowers 
are  liberal  1\'  planted  among  them.  Such  plants  as 
Wallflowers,  Polyanthuses,  Pansies,  and  Anemones 
brighten  up  the  grounds  and  arc  worthy  of  such  a 
position.  Make  the  clumps  of  each  as  large  as 
possible,  and  the  effect  produced  will  be  much  more 
beautiful  than  when  only  single  plants  are  emplo3'ed. 

Alterations  asd  Improvemionts. 
However  well  a  place  may  be  laid  out  and 
planted  a  gardener  interested  in  his  work  will 
always  have  in  his  eye  something  or  other  which 
will  make  a  decided  improvement.  An  unsightly 
curve  either  in  the  walks  or  shrubbery  borders  or 
an  unnatural  mound  by  a  little  careful  manipu- 
lation will  alter  the  landscape  niateriall}',  and  any 
time  after  this  date  such  work  can  be  carried  out 
successfully.  The  more  of  this  kind  of  work  that 
can  be  done  before  Christmas  will  he  a  considerable 
gain,  aiid  the  same  applies  to  taking  up  and 
relaying  turf ;  if  done  at  this  season,  and  kept 
thoroughly  beaten  and  rolled,  by  the  following 
spring  it  will  have  thoroughly  recouped  itself,  and 
no  trace  of  it  being  removed  will  be  noticeable. 
Push  forward  the  planting  of  all  kinds  of  Conifcra', 
taking  pains  to  move  them  with  good  balls  of 
earth.  Though  extra  labour  and  time  is  of  course 
necessary,  it  will  be  well  spent,  as  their  future 
success  will  be  assured,  and  the  trees,  whether 
small  or  large,  will  be  little  the  worse  for  the  move. 

Transplanting  Evergkeen  Trees. 

September  is,  I  consider,  about  the  best  month  in 
the  whole  year  for  planting  many  of  our  evergreens, 
including  Hollies,  Yews,  and  Cupressus  of  sorts. 
If  well  soaked  beforehand,  and  moved  with  good 
balls  of  soil,  little  fear  need  be  entertained  as  to 
their  safety,  and  they  will  be  found  to  root  away 
freely  before  winter.  The  only  care  required  is  to 
make  them  secure  against  winds  by  well  staking. 
Mulch  with  long  litter,  and  syringe  daily  in  dry 
weather,  but  avoid  over-watering  at  the  roots. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldt:iih'-i)i}  Home  GarddiiA,  Elstree,  Herts. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Tomatoes. 
The  plants  under  glass  have  rarely  if  ever  given  a 
better  return,  and,  though  the  early  plants  are 
just  over,  April  and  May-raised  plants  are  now 
turning  in.  When  in  pots  and  well  set  with  fruit 
the  plants  may  be  fed  freelj'.  It  is  also  well  with 
pot  plants  to  lighten  the  crop  as  much  as  possible 


by  gathering  ripe  fruits,  removing  those  that  are 
badly  placed  or  small,  and  allowing  ample  light  to 
reach  all  portions  of  the  plants.  Many  plants 
laden  with  fruit  would  benefit  bj'  mulching  the 
.surface-soil  with deca3ed  manure.  This  encourages 
new  roots  and  assifsts  in  swelling  up  the  smaller 
fruits.  .Some  portions  of  the  leafage  may  be 
shortened  to  admit  light  and  sun.  In  dull  weather, 
after  a  spell  of  hot,  bright  days,  fruits  approaching 
maturity  will  need  careful  watering,  as  they  crack 
badly,  and  when  this  occurs  the  fruit  will  not 
keep  long.  In  this  case  give  air  freely  and  stop 
all  food  supplies,  giving  less  moisture.  With  late 
plants  in  a  healthy  condition  and  just  setting  their 
fruits,  ventilate  as  freely  as  possible  to  get  late 
supplies  ;  indeed,  during  this  month  we  find  it 
beneficial  to  leave  the  sashes  down  at  night.  As 
the  plants  are  grown  in  low  pits,  it  is  easy  to 
remove  the  lights  in  fine  weather,  and  it  is  advis- 
able to  get  as  many  fruits  set  as  possible  during 
the  next  month,  as  after  that  date  they  are  not 
reliable,  but  fruits  set  will  finish  if  well  attended  to. 

Early  Spring  To.m.^toes. 
It  may  appear  somewhat  out  of  date  to  advise 
about  spring  Tomatoes  in  the  early  autumn,  but  I 
find  I  obtain  much  better  results  from  plants 
raised  now  than  from  seed  sown  in  .lanuary.  For 
years  I  relied  upon  cuttings  struck  now  tor  first 
supplies,  but  have  discarded  that  method,  as  seed- 
lings are  more  reliable.  It  is  only  right,  however, 
to  add  that  there  must  be  no  coddling,  as,  if  the 
plants  are  at  all  tender,  they  winter  badly.  I 
sow  at  this  date  in  a  cold  frame  very  thinly  in 
pans,  and  prick  off'  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  large 
enough  into  3-inch  pots.  They  are  still  grown  in 
the  frame,  but  as  soon  as  the  i-oots  reach  the  side 
of  the  pots  they  are  exposed  as  much  as  possible 
day  and  night,  every  chance  being  taken  to  grow 
them  as  hardily  as  possible.  A  shift  is  given  into 
6-inch  pots  later  on,  and  the  soil  used  is  good 
loam  and  wood  ashes.  This  induces  a  sturdy 
habit,  the  plants  being  potted  as  firm  as  possible. 
Late  in  October  they  are  transferred  to  shelves  in 
vineries  at  rest  and  given  t|uite  cool  treatment 
until  .lanuary,  but  alwa3's  keep  on  the  move,  as  if 
rested  the}'  do  not  thrive.  In  the  new  3-ear  they 
are  either  potted  on  or  planted  out  ;  warmth  is 
given,  and  the3'  soon  respond,  showing  flower 
trusses,  and  with  good  culture  ripe  fruit  in  April 
and  plent3'  in  Ma3'.  The  best  kind  for  this  work 
I  have  grown  is  a  good  selection  of  Old  Red.  I 
find  the  smooth,  handsome  fruits  set  badl3'.  This 
3'ear  the  new  Winter  Beauty  will  be  tried,  and  for 
the  past  two  winter  seasons  Frogniore  Selected 
was  very  good  and  set  freel}'  at  the  time  named. 

Winter  Cdccmber.*. 

By  no  means  a  profitable  crop,  but  still  in  many 
gardens  they  are  asked  for,  and  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  we  sow  two  sets  of  plants — one  to  give  fruit 
until  December,  and  the  other  for  mid-winter 
supplies,  as  these  latter  are  more  difficult  to 
manage.  By  having  two  lots  of  plants  the  earlier 
ones  are  fruited  freel3',  whilst  the  later  are  making 
their  growth,  and  the  latter  are  grown  in  pots. 
Of  course,  to  exhaust  pot  plants  b}'  fruiting  too 
early  would  endanger  the  crop,  \^'itll  regard  to 
pot  or  planted-out  plants,  much  depends  upon  the 
grower's  means  of  forcing.  In  a  modern  well- 
heated  house  with  bottom-heat  there  is  greater 
choice.  Our  earlj'  plants — I  mean  those  that  give 
fruits  from  October  to  Christmas — are  planted 
out.  There  is  less  difficulty  with  these,  and  fruit 
is  taken  freely.  The  later  ones  are  grown  over  [ 
pipes,  and  the  aim  of  the  grower  is  to  get  the  ; 
roof  covered  with  health}'  wood  before  bearing  is  ( 
allowed.  In  mid-winter  very  little  wood  is  made 
when  the  plants  ai'e  fruiting.  Sown  now  for  both 
purposes  and  the  house  prepared  for  the  plants 
soil  warmed  and  in  readiness,  the  plants  will  he 
ready  by  the  end  of  the  month.  At  the  start  the  I 
winter  fruiters — the  new  year  supply  plants — are  I 
grown  as  sturdy  as  possible.  Give  a  rather  low  night 
temperature  and  little  fire-heat  by  day,  in  mild 
weather  relying  on  sun-heat,  (ti-owu  thus  when 
needed  to  fruit,  with  genial  temperatures  and 
moisture,  the  plants  quickly  respond  and  finish 
fruits,  but  avoid  over-fruiting  at  the  start. 

Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford.      G.  WvTHES. 
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Pot  Vines. 
Those  intended  for  early  forcing  that  have  been 
treated  as  advised  in  earlier  calendars  have  deve- 
loped and  ripened  strong,  healthy  canes,  and  for 
the  present  can  derive  no  more  benefit  from  indoor 
treatment.  From  now  until  they  are  required  to 
be  started  a  period  of  rest  is  essential.  This  is 
best  afforded  by  placing  them  out  of  doors,  on  a 
bottom  from  which  worms  are  not  likely  to  enter 
the  pots,  such  as  a  firm  layer  of  coal  ashes,  failing 
this  a  board  or  slates  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Against  a  vacant  wall  is  a  good  position 
for  them,  so  that  the  canes  with  a  shred  or  two  to 
each  can  be  fastened  to  it.  If  stood  in  the  open  in 
a  row  stakes  4  feet  long  may  be  driven  into  the 
ground  3  feet  apart,  to  which  they  may  be  fastened 
with  a  few  ties.  At  this  time  all  necessary 
pruning  should  be  done,  such  as  taking  oft"  close  to 
the  cane  all  lateral  growths,  and  shorten  the  cane 
if  it  is  longer  than  will  be  required  in  the  forcing 
house.  When  pruning  is  done  at  the  proper  time 
the  wounds  become  healed  over  before  forcing 
commences,  hence  the  prevention  of  bleeding. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prune  the  earliest  permanent 
Vines,  and  to  cleanse  the  vinery  they  occupy.  The 
shortest  time  between  pruning  and  starting  should 
be  four  weeks,  for  the  same  reason  as  stated  for 
pot  Vines.  Prune  back  the  current  year's  growth 
on  spurs  along  the  side  of  the  vine-rods  to  the  first 
prominent  eye,  leaving  more  on  the  leader  if  there 
is  room  for  extension,  and  not  more  than  3  feet 
in  any  case,  which  is  enough  for  extension  of  rod 
in  one  season.  Cut  off  all  old  snags,  and  rub 
oft'  all  loose  bark  that  forms  a  harbour  for  insects, 
but  not  by  any  means  so  much  as  to  deprive  the 
rods  of  their  natural  covering.  Wash  with  insecti- 
cide of  sufficient  strength  to  kill  any  kind  of  insect 
that  may  be  present,  and  for  this  purpose  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  Richards'  XL,  used  in  strength 
according  to  the  directions  on  the  tins.  I  still 
adhere  to  the  old  system  of  painting,  which  is  done 
after  washing  with  the  same  compound  made  to 
the  consistency  of  paint  with  clay,  cow  manure, 
and  sulphur.  Another  mixture  for  winter  dressing 
is  8oz.  of  soft  soap  to  1  gallon  of  water,  further 
strengthened  with  tobacco- juice,  in  quantity 
according  to  its  strength.  Lime-wash  made  from 
freshly-slacked  lime,  to  which  has  been  added  half 
a  pint  of  petroleum  to  a  pailful  of  wash,  should  be 
eft'ectively  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  vinery,  taking 
care  to  rub  it  into  all  crevices.  Carefully  remove 
all  soil  down  to  the  roots,  replacing  it  with  new 
loam,  adding  to  it  one-tenth  of  old  mortar  rubble 
and  one-fiftieth  of  its  bulk  bone-meal.  Afterwards, 
until  the  time  of  starting,  keep  the  vinery  as  cool 
as  possible. 

Winter  Cccumbers. 

Wash  the  wood  and  glass  and  lime -wash  the 
walls  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  intended  to 
be  planted,  and  without  delay  plant  out  the  plants 
in  a  somewhat  limited  quantity  of  soil  of  a  light 
fibrous  nature.  Light  loam,  witli  the  finest  portion 
sifted  away  from  it,  with  one-fifth  of  old  mush- 
room bed  manure,  forms  a  suitable  compost,  as  in 
the  winter,  so  in  the  sunmier,  they  thrive  better  in 
but  a  limited  quantity  of  soil.  A  depth  of  4  inches 
will  carry  them  through  the  winter,  and  this 
resting  on  slabs  of  timber  or  stone,  not  too  closely 
laid,  so  that  water  drains  freely  away.  As 
Cucumbers  will  not  thrive  in  the  winter  without 
bottom  heat,  a  chamber  with  pipes  running  along 
it  must  be  provided,  so  as  to  maintain  a  bottom 
heat  of  7o°  to  SO".  After  planting,  aft'ord  tepid 
water  to  the  roots  a5  often  as  required,  not  allow- 
ing the  soil  to  approach  drj'ness.  Syringe  once  on 
fine  days,  and  at  other  times  damp  bare  surfaces, 
so  as  to  create  a  general  atmosphere.  Suitable  tem- 
peratures for  them  are  70°  at  night,  75°  from  fire- 
heat  during  the  day,  with  a  rise  of  10°  from  sun- 
heat.  When  likely  to  rise  higher  than  this,  give 
ventilation  at  the  apex  of  the  house.  Do  not  allow 
them  to  bear  fruit  until  they  have  become  estab- 
lished and  the  trellis  partly  covered  with  growth. 
Do  not  over-crop  them. 

At  this  season  mildew  will  sometimes  attack  them, 
if  so,  syringe  with  water  with  which  has  been  well 
mixed  some  flowers  of  sulphur  ;  should  green  fly 
show  itself  fumigate  with  XL.  (i.  Norm.vn. 


ABOUT    OPUNTIAS. 

Referring  to  your  notes  in  The  Garden  of 
July  28  on  Opuntia  xanthostema  and  other 
new  hardy  Cacti  introduced  by  me  from  the 
Colorado  ilountains,  it  will  no  doubt  interest 
your  reader.s  to  become  ac'quainted  with  the 
many  fine  varieties  of  Opuntias  which  have 
flowered  here  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  hardine.ss  of  these  species,  varieties,  and 
natural  hybrids,  even  in  the  often  trying 
winters  of  Berlin,  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt, 
great  quantities  of  them  having  stood  in  the 
open  for  several  years  without  protection. 

The  culture  is  very  easy  ;  a  sunny  .situation 
and  suitable  ground  is  all  that  they  require. 
As  to  soil  they  are  not  at  all  particular,  but 
they  are  thankful  for  slight  manuring,  which 
develops  sturdy  and  healthy  specimens  in  a  few- 
years.  These  produce  a  profusion  of  fine, 
large  flowers.  Rockeries  planted  with  a 
collection  of  Opuntias  afford  an  interesting 
sight  all  the  year  round  ;  but  when,  during  the 
month  of  July,  the  plants  are  covered  with 
their  con.spicuous  flowers,  varying  through  all 
shades,  from  light  yellow  to  orange  and  salmon, 
from  a  tender  rose  to  deep  and  brilliant 
carmine,  they  present  a  picture  of  quite  pecidiar 
and  unrivalled  beauty.  Sunny  slopes  in  parks 
planted  on  a  large  scale  with  hundreds  of  these 
plants  will  add  a  novel  and  enchanting  feature 
to  the  landscape,  and  give  an  idea  of  the 
beautiful  picture  made  by  them  on  their  native 
mountains. 

The  collection  of  Colorado  Opuntias,  as  far 
as  they  have  flowered  and  bsen  named  here, 
is  as  follow.s,  with  short  descriptions  :  — 

1.  O.  camanchica  lutea  earneo-staminea. 


3. 

4. 


orbicularis. 

rubra. 

salmonea. 


These  four  varieties,  the  botanical  affinity  of 
which  still  wants  elucidation,  have  large  and 
thin  joints  of  oboval  or  roundish  shape.     The 


flowers,  which  in  all  varieties  of  Opuntias 
mentioned  here  are  regularly  cup-shaped  and 
measure  from  2A  inches  to  3i  inches  across, 
are  :  1,  Greenish  yellow,  changing  afterwards 
into  bright  chamois,  stamens  pink  ;  2,  yellow 
with  a  chamois  bar  upon  each  petal,  .stamens 
clear  yellow  ;  3,  of  a  peculiar  dark,  brownish, 
glossy  vermilion,  passing  to  carmine  at  the 
margin,  stamens  yellow  ;  4,  glossy  chamois, 
changing  gradually  into  salmon. 
b.  O.  fragilis. 

6.  „  Ci«spitosa. 

7.  „  tuberiformis. 

The  joints  of  the.se  three  varieties  are  small, 
nearly  cylindrical  or  tuberlike,  rounded  at  both 
ends  and  very  spinous.  They  are  produced  in 
great  numbers,  forming  low  cushions.  The 
flowers  are  :  5,  Light  yellow  with  carmine 
stamens  ;  6,  clear  yellow,  centre  bright  reddish 
brown,  stamens  carmine  :  7,  light  yellow  with 
a  greenish  tinge,  stamens  pink. 

8.  O.  missotiriensis. 

9.-  „  erythrostema. 

10.  „  salmonea. 

The  specimens  introdtvced  formerly  imder  the 
name  of  O.  mis.souriensis  are  very  likely  not 
true  to  name,  at  all  events  they  difl'er  greatly 
from  those  introduced  by  me  from  Colorado, 
which  answer  well  the  description  and  drawing 
given  by  Dr.  Engelmann,  the  renowned 
American  botanist.  The  middle-sized  joints 
are  obovate,  remarkably  thick,  glaucous,  often 
with  a  flush  of  brownish  purple,  and  armed 
with  numerous  spines.  The  flowers  are : 
8,  Light  yellow,  passing  afterwards  to  chamois, 
stamens  yellow  ;  9,  yellow,  turning  into 
chamois,  stamens  red  ;  10,  clear  yellow,  soon 
changing  into  deep  orange  and  passing 
gradually  to  vivid  salmon. 

11.  O.  pachyarthra  flava. 

The  prostrate,  thick,  longish  obovate,  often 
nearly  cylindrical,  joints  are  somewhat  similar 
to   those   of   O.    fragilis,   but  larger,   and   the 
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large,  light  yellow  flowers  with  their  yellow 
stamens  bear  the  character  of  those  of  O. 
camanchiea.  This  plant  is  therefore  considered 
a  natural  hybrid  of  these  two  species. 

12.  O.  pachyclada  rosea. 

13.  „  spajtjiiana. 

Low,  spreading  varieties,  producing  a  multi- 
tude of  small,  thick,  obovate  or  nearly  cylin- 
drical joints,  and  very  likely  being  hybrids  of 
O.  fragilis  and  O.  xantho.stema.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  the  large,  fine 
coloured  flowers  they  produce,  one  sjiecimen  of 
about  1  foot  across  yielding  no  less  than  thirty- 
seven  this  .summer.  The  flowers  are  :  n.  Rosy 
carmine,  with  deep  orange  stamens  ;  13,  yellow, 
changing  very  soon  into  a  beautiful  brownish 
salmon  tint. 


rhodantha,  from  which  they  differ  l:>y  the  deep 
yellow  tint  of  their  stamens.  They  are 
characterised  by  the  following  tjualities  ;  20, 
Flowers  rich  carmine,  joints  obovate,  middle 
sized,  glaucous  ;  21,  flowers  rosy  carmine, 
very  delicately  flushed  with  salmon,  joints 
larger,  plant  strong  growing :  22,  flowers 
beautiful  carmine,  with  a  fiery  crimson  to 
almost  scarlet  reflex,  joints  small,  longish 
obovate,  dark  glaucous  ;  23,  the  light 
carmine  flowers  are  somewhat  smaller,  nicely 
shaped,  with  narrow  petals,  joints  small, 
broadly  obovate  ;  24,  flowers  large,  bright 
carmine,  joints  roundish  ;  2."),  flowers  rosy 
carmine,  joints  small,  thick,  longish  obovate. 

L.  Spath. 
BaiDtincku/c,  liiunnsrliuhiiweu,  near  Beiiin. 


\    WATER     LIIA'    CROUl'. 

14.  ().  rhodantha. 

I.">.  „  brevispina. 

16.  „  fiavispina. 

17.  „  pisciformis. 

18.  „  .schumanniana. 

The  flowers  of  these  Opuntias  are  distinguished 
for  their  beautiful  colour,  which  is  altogether 
new  in  Opuntias,  being  a  rich,  silky  carmine  in 
ditterent  shades,  with  bright  red  stamens. 
They  diti'er  also  in  ap|iearance  and  shape  of 
their  joints,  these  being  in:  14,  Obovate, 
glaucous,  with  long  spines  ;  1."),  broadly 
obovate,  thick,  darkish  glaucous,  spines  short ; 
16,  obovate,  light  glaucous,  spines  long,  at  first 
of  a  pallid  yellow  hue  ;  17,  longish  elliptical, 
tapering  at  both  ends,  and  reminding  in  their 
outline  vividly  of  the  shape  of  a  fish  ;  18,  small, 
longish  obovate,  dark  glaucous,  erect. 

19.  O.  Schwerini. 

This  is  a  pretty  dwarf  species  with  small, 
broadly  obovate,  light  glaucous  joints,  which 
are  densely  covered  with  small  white  spines. 
The  flowers  are  light  greenish  yellow  with 
yellow  stamens. 

20.  O.  xanthostema. 

21.  „  elegans. 

22.  „  fulgens. 

23.  „  gracilis. 

24.  „  orbicularis. 
2.5.  „  rosea. 

The.se  kinds  are  also  conspicuous  by  their  fine, 
carmine-coloured    flowers,    like    those    of     (.). 


(From  a  skcl,-h  bii  II.   d.   Moo,,.) 

AN    ARTIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 

A  WATER  LILY  GROUP. 

Ori!   illustration  is  reproduced  from 
I      a  sketch  of  a  hybrid  Water  Lily 
I      grouji  on  a  .July  day.     We  have 
'      written  much  lately  of  the  hardy 
Nymjihsias,  which  have  flowered 
exce))tionally    well     during     the 
past  summer,  and  even   now,   the   middle   of 
September,  the  jilants  are  still  blooming  freely. 

P.EONIES  AND  DELPHINIUM.S. 

The  illustration  is  reproduced  from  a  painting 
by  Miss  Shand  of  F;eony  and  Delphinium 
flowers  in  a  garden  at  Bari-ymoon,  near 
Langport,  where  Mr.  Kelway  writes  that 
cannon  balls  have  been  frequently  dug  up, 
reminders  of  the  battles  fought  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell.  Now,  however,  in  this  peaceful 
corner  of  Somersetshire  (Jladioli  and  Pieonies 
cover  the  earth.  This  part  of  Somersetshire  is 
most  interesting,  being  rich  in  historical  and 
archicological  associations.  The  neighbouring 
church  of  Huish  Episcopi  has  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towers  in  the  county. 


DRY  WALL.  FOR  ROSE  GARDEN, 

A    coRREscoxDUNT    t'lxiiii     KcL-li  tVi  luiii,     I  )iiiiif  ries- 
sliire  (Mrs.  M.),  writes  for  advice  about  a  dry  wall 


and  bank  to  fence  and  .shelter  one  .side  of  her  Rose 
garden.  The  answer  is  likely  to  be  helpful  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

Every  day  those  who  garden  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  become  more  aware  of  the  value  of 
dry  walls,  i.e.,  walls  put  up  without  mortar.  On 
steeply  sloping  land,  in  whatever  aspect,  they 
afford  an  opportunity  of  practising  a  form  of 
gardening  of  the  utmost  beauty  and  interest,  while 
on  level  ground,  where  diversity  of  aspect  is 
desired  or  shelter  is  a  necessity,  they  otter  the 
readiest  means  of  giving  what  is  needed.  Often 
when  a  house  is  built  there  is  a  large  mass  of 
superfluous  sand  or  clay  or  chalk  to  be  disposed  of. 
Sometimes  it  can  be  utilised  to  form  a  terrace 
around  the  house,  but  often  it  is  an  embarrassing 
mass  of  perhaps  hundreds  of  cartloads. 

Such  an  accumulation  offers  the  opportunit}'  for 
putting  up  a  raised  bank  faced  with  a 
dry  wall  on  the  garden  side.  If  it 
occurs  in  a  cool  climate  and  faces  north 
or  east,  the  dry  wall  as  it  rises  can  be 
planted  with  Ferns  and  Mossy  Sa.xifrages 
and  sown  with  Foxgloves  and  many 
another  good  plant.  To  take  the  other 
extreme,  if  it  faces  the  sun,  in  the 
.south  of  England,  it  will  suit  many  of 
the  Stonecrops  and  the  Campanulas  of 
Southern  Italy,  and  can  be  Cjuickly 
clothed  with  Cerastium,  Aubretia, 
Iheris,  Achillea,  Snapdragon,  and  hosts 
of  other  beautiful  things,  and  if  of 
large  size  or  considerable  length  seed 
of  the  grand  MuUiens  sown  in  the 
joints  w'M  produce  plants  whose  stature 
and  well-being  can  hardly  be  matched 
by  anything  in  the  garden. 

In  the   case   in  question  a  section  of 

a  Scotch  garden  (the  part  of  it  devoted 

to    Roses)   needs    protection   from    the 

wild    south-westerly    winds,     and    the 

owner,  iiispired  bv  a  chapter  in  "  Wood 

and  (iarden,''  proposes  to  put  up  a  drj* 

wall  and   to  plant  a  bank  which  is  to 

back  the   wall  with  Hollies  and  Thuja 

gigantea  (American  Arbor-Vita*).    Ihese 

;  shrubs    are    no    doubt    chosen    from    a 

knowledge  of    their   doing   well   in  the 

district,   always   the  most  trusty  guide 

to  those  who  intend  to  plant.      These 

shrubs  could  hardly  be  improved  upon 

as  a  background  to  the  Rose  garden,  and 

as  in  time  they  grow  tall  they  would  afford   the 

garden  the  part-day  shade  that  is  welcome  to  the 

Roses,  and  also,  after  some  years'  growth,  would 

suggest   opportunities   for    growing   some    of    the 

beautiful  free  Roses   to    ramble   itp   and    through 

them  and  display  their  own  best  ways  of  beauty. 

If  the  bank  can  be  carried  a  good  waj-  back- 
ward, the  evergreen  shrubs  had  better  be  planted 
(juite  10  feet  or  more  back  from  the  face  of 
the  wall,  while  bush  or  tundiling  Roses  should 
be  placed  just  above  the  wall.  Some  of  the  best 
for  this  position  would  be  Scotcli  Briars  and 
Rosa  lucida  and  many  of  the  old  garden  Roses, 
not  forgetting  Mme.  Plantier,  so  bounteous  of 
its  white  clusters  and  so  willing  to  accommodate 
itself  to  any  kind  of  place  or  way  of  gardening. 
We  have  already  tried  manv  Roses  so  planted,  and 
the  way  they  have  willingly  responded,  without  a 
single  exception,  points  to  a  hopeful  future  for  a 
beautiful  way  of  gardening  as  yet  virtually 
undeveloped. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


SOWING    SEEDS. 

jREAT  proportion  of  the  seed  sown 
annually  in  both  Hower  and  kitchen 
gardens  fails  either  to  germinate  or  to 
give  satisfactory  results,  hence  seeds- 
men are  made  scapegoats  for  what  is 
really  due  either  to  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  others  Probably  a  great  many  dis- 
appointments occurred  in  relation  to  spring-sown 
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crops  last  season  than  in  any  other  within  living 
memory,    the   ground   in    Marcli    being    in    many 


Such  subjects  succeed  well  sowni  in  the  partial  I  gardeners     fimling     that    sowing    in    heat,    duly 


shade  of  espalier  trees,  alwaj-s  provided  the  .»eed 


instances    in    quite    an    unfit    condition    for    tlie    lings  are  tliinned  early  and  freely.   I  can  speak  from 
reception  of  tlie  seed  owing  to  the  long-continued    experience  of  the  great  advantage  of  slight  ridges 


hardening  off,  and  planting  out  in  March  secure 
better  results  and  save  the  worry  of  a  constant 
warfare  with  mice.     Sow-ing  thickly,  although  so 


and  intense  frost,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  many  ,  for  early  sowings  of   Frencli  Beans,  especially   of  \  often  denounced,  is  still  commonly  practised,  the 
who  have  hitherto   clung    to    the   old  practice  of    such    varieties    as    Canadian   Wonder,    which   are    idea  being  to   secure  a   good   plant,   but    what   is 


pra 
sowing  seed  of  earl}'  vegetables  on  a  certain  day  of  prone  to  rot  in  wet  weather.  Thus  elevated,  the 
the  month,  regardless  of  the  fitness  or  other\vi.se  of  j  surplus  moisture  escapes  and  the  seed  is  saved, 
the  soil  and  weather,  will  have  learnt  a  lifedong  j  The  ridge  system  should  always  be  adopted  whei'e 
le.sson.  One  yearquantities  of  seedoftheearlyhardy  I  the  early  round-seeded  varieties  of  Peas  are  sown 
varieties  of  Peas  rotted  in  the  ground,  gardeners  in  the  autumn,  a  practice  now  almost  e.xtinct. 
being  anxious  to  get  it  in, 
fearing  that  the  first  (lickings 
would  be  behind  the  usual  date, 
early  Mazagan  and  (ireen 
Windsor  Beans  also  suffering 
the  same  fate.  As  a  rule, 
too  little  forethought  and  care 
are  bestowed  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  for  seeds  of 
earl}'  vegetables.  How  manj' 
allow  the  snow  to  melt  and 
soak  into  the  earh'  borders 
instead  of  having  it  raked  off, 
and  how  few  there  are  who 
care  to  go  to  the  trouble,  as 
they  say,  of  prejiaring  during 
a  slack  time  in  winter  a 
good  heap  of  burnt  refuse, 
leaf-mould,  the  sweepings  of 
roads  and  drives,  wood  ashes, 
and  similar  ingredients  in- 
valuable for  digging  into  early 
borders  or  for  placing  over  seed 
Potatoes  before  finally  filling 
in  the  drills.  If  those  who 
have  the  means  of  doing  this, 
but  who  now  ignore  it,  would 
give  it  a  trial,  they  would  ever 
after  practise  it,  even  from  a 
labour-saving  point  of  view, 
especially  where  the  soil  is 
not  of  the  lightest  and 
warmest. 

Sowing  seeds  by  rule  of 
thumb  and  when  the  season 
has  advanced  is  a  mistake. 
How  often  is  a  plot  of  Cauli- 
flower or  Cabbage  which  has 
drawn  every  particle  of  mois- 
ture from  the  ground  cleared 
off  and  Beans  or  Peas  sown 
immediately,  a  partial 
shrivelling  of  the  seed,  and 
consequent  weakh'  growth, 
inevitably  following.  Far 
better  would  it  have  been  to 
have  waited  a  week,  and 
then  if  no  rain  had  fallen, 
to  have  well  soaked  the 
drills,  sowing  the  seed  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards.  This 
little  extra  trouble  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  worry 
inseparable  from  failing  crops 
and  frecjuent  blanks  in  the 
supply  of  sunnuer  vegetables. 
Even  when  the  ground  is  not 
really  dry  it  pays  to  give 
a  watering  as  above 
described,  as  should  a  few 
weeks  of  drought  occur  the 
seed  takes  no  harm  till  rain 
comes.  Small  seeds,  such 
as  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  and 
Lettuce  often  fail  through 
being  sown  on  dry  ground, 
the  meagre  sprinklings  given 
to  the  thin  coating  of  soil 
covering  them  often  being 
lost  in  evaporation  during 
hot,  dry  times.  The  best 
way  to  ensure  success  is  to 
well  moisten  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  (i  inches  the 
day  previous  to  sowing,  and 
to  cover  the  surface  with 
mats,   bags,  or  litter  until  the  DKLemxiUMs  and  hlkb.u'Eous  imsoniks. 

seed  germniates,  ( F.'»u  a  pahitinfj  bfi  Misn  Shantl,  at  Barnjwoon,  ffuitih  Kpiwojji,    Size  o/pahitinfj,  -if  inrhfn  hii  ,v  inclK^a  ) 


gained   in  quantity  is  lost   in  quality,   as  in   nine 
cases  out  of  ten  thinning  is  not  carried  out   in  the 
nick  of   time,  and   crowding,    with   its   attendant 
evils,  follows.     It  is  seldom  that  Peas  are  thinned, 
even  if  pressing  each  other  in  the  rows,  yet  a  little 
time   devoted    to   such    work 
would    be   a   decided    gain   in 
the   end,  nothing  being  more 
antagonistic  to   a   good   yield 
,   ,  than   crowded    haulm,    which 

cannot  possibly  receive  a 
maximum  amount  of  sunshine 
and  air.  Amateurs  fre- 
(|uently  err  in  sowing  Carrots, 
Unions,  Beet,  Parsley,  and 
similar  things  too  deeply. 
When  so  sown  it  matters 
not  how  good  the  seed,  jjatchy 
and  unsatisfactory  crops  alone 
can  be  expected.  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  for  years  to 
scutHe  the  surface  of  the 
ground  several  times  in  the 
torenoon  of  sunny  days  before 
sowing  my  early  seeds  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  drawing  out 
the  drills  at  that  time  also 
that  the  sun  may  warm  them, 
sowing  and  filling  in  during 
the  afternoon,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  if  attention  be 
given  to  these  little  details 
—  which  some  may  call 
coddling— not  only  better,  but 
much  earlier  crops  of  vege- 
tables are  obtained  than  by 
sowing  at  anj'  given  date 
without  any  special  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil.  Many  ten- 
der annuals  which  ought  to 
be  raised  in  heat  and  after- 
wards transplanted  are  sown 
in  the  open  and  too  early 
in  the  season,  amateurs  espe- 
cially erring  in  this  respect. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  urge 
upon  young  gardeners  the 
necessity  of  making  a  special 
study  of  this  seed  -  sowing 
question,  it  being  the  pivot 
on  which  must  turn  nnich  of 
their  success  or  otherwise  in 
future  years.  J. 


CELERIAC. 

This  vegetable  is  not  grown 
nearly  so  nnich  as  it  should 
be.  At  this  season  the  plants 
to  be  good  will  need  extra 
attention.  Moisture  and  food 
will  now  be  necessary  to  secure 
large  roots.  In  hot,  dry  weather 
and  in  light  soil  Celeriac  makes 
poor  progress  unless  given 
assistance.  In  such  land  I 
find  it  best  grown  in  shallow 
trenches,  somewhat  likeCeler}'. 
Celeriac  should  never  be  dry 
in  the  growing  season,  and 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  giving 
excess  of  food  in  the  shape  of 
liipiid  manure  if  not  of  too 
strong  a  nature.  The  best 
plants  1  ever  grew  were  in 
land  I  could  irrigate  weeklj, 
and  the  quality  was  far 
superior  to  that  grown  in  dry 
soil.  Much  the  same  food  may 
be  given  here  as  advised  for 
Cardoons  if  water  be  given 
freely  afterwards.  It  will  be 
well  to  go  over  the  rows  and 
remove  sucker  growths. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not  responsible  f<yr  the  opinion- 
expressed  hy  their  correspondents. ) 


ROSA     L^VIGATA. 

[To   THE  Editok  of   " The  Garden."] 

SIR, — In  his  article  on  "  The  Wild  Roses" 
(page  32),  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean  recognises 
the  higli  merit  of  this  lovely  .species. 
As  he  remarks,  it  is  not  really  hardy, 
but  on  the  southern  coast  of  Devon  it 
grows  rampantlj'  and  blooms  profusely. 
One  fine  specimen  planted  against  the  southern 
side  of  a  house  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the 
river  Dart  has  attained  a  large  size,  and  would 
doubtless  in  time  cover  the  whole  house  front  if 
permitted.  It  usually  commences  to  bloom  early 
in  Ma}',  and  continues  to  produce  flowers  until  the 
end  of  June.  The  individual  blooms  are  exqui- 
sitel}'  beautiful,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  widely- 
e.xpanded  petals  being  set  off  by  their  central  circle 
of  golden  stamens,  while  they  are  of  large  size, 
averaging  ;"S  inches  in  diameter,  one  blossom  that  I 
measured  being  nearly  .'li  inches  across.  I  believe 
that  5  inches  is  the  diameter  assigned  to  blooms  of 
R.  gigantea,  a  species  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  blossomed  in  the  open  in  this  country',  the 
form  of  R.  lievigata  to  which  I  refer  is  therefore 
ecjually  deserving  of  this  pretentious  appellation. 
I  see  that  Mr.  George  Paul,  in  notes  on  "Single 
Roses"  (page  2.5),  gives  R.  sinica,  a  synonym  for 
R.  lievigata,  as  a  shy  bloomer.  It  certainly  does 
not  bear  that  character  in  the  case  above  alluded 
to,  since  the  plant  in  question,  which  covers  a 
breadth  of  wall  of  30  feet,  and  in  one  place  has 
attained  a  height  of  2o  feet,  must  have  borne  some 
hundreds  of  flowers  during  the  past  season.  It  is 
planted  beneath  a  narrow  verandah,  and  has 
covered  the  wall  beneath,  as  well  as  the  balustrade, 
with  a  profusion  of  vigorous,  glossy  foliage,  in 
itself  an  attractive  sight,  and  is  now  spreading 
over  the  wall  above.  The  situation  is  undoubtedly 
particularly  favourable,  since  it  is  entirely  sheltered 
from  all  winds  from  the  north  and  east,  while  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  is  proved  by  the  manner 
in  which  many  half-hardy  subjects  flourish  in  the 
open  without  protection.  Iti  the  same  garden 
Acacia  dealbata  blossoms  in  Februarj'  and  March, 
followed  by  A.  verticillata,  A.  longifolia,  and 
A.  riceana ;  Sparaxis,  Ixias,  Vallotas,  and  Antholyza 
;ethiopica  flower  year  by  year  without  disturbance 
or  protection  ;  Embothrium  coccineum  and  Car- 
penteria  californica  are  in  the  best  of  health,  and 
hard  by  Arum  Lilies  may  sometimes  be  seen 
flowering  by  a  streandet  in  the  month  of  January. 
R.  lievigata,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  rejoices 
in  many  sj'nonyms,  the  chief  of  which  are 
R.  sinica.  under  which  name  it  appears  in 
botanical  dictionaries,  the  Cherokee  Rose,  from 
having  been  naturalised  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Camellia  Rose,  by  which  title  it  is  known  on 
the  Riviera.  It  has  also  been  naturalised  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  India,  the  example  of  which  I 
write  having  come  from  Abbotabad  in  North- 
western India.  Having  regard  to  the  wide  range 
of  countries  in  which  this  species  is  grown,  there 
is  doubtless  more  than  one  form  of  it.  Certainly 
the  form  of  the  subject  of  this  note  leaves  little  to 
be  desired  in  size  of  bloom  and  prodigality  of 
flower.  The  enclosed  photograph  was  not  taken 
until  the  end  of  June  when  the  flowering  season 
was  well  nigh  concluded.  S.  W.  F. 

South  Det'on. 

PLANTING    OUT    FORCED    STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  Coomber's  article  on  Straw- 
berry culture  for  private  use,  page  149,  with  much 
interest,  and  am  especially  pleased  with  his 
remarks  on  planting  out  forced  Strawberries.  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  with  this  mode 
of  culture,  and  can  confidently  recommend  it  to 
those  who  wish  for  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  for 
making   jam   and   for  general  culinary   purposes. 


Mr.  Cooniber  mentions  Vi.scountess  Hericart  de 
Thury  and  La  Grosse  Sucree  as  suitable  varieties 
for  planting  out  after  being  forced,  and  Keen's 
Seedling  is  another.  I  once  served  under  a 
gardener  who  annually  forced  some  hundreds  of 
plants,  and  after  hardening  off  a  portion  of  them 
which  ripened  their  fruit  in  March,  planted  them 
out  on  a  well-mainired  and  deeply-dug  piece  of 
ground  the  first  week  in  May.  When  removed 
from  the  forcing  house  they  should  be  placed  in 
frames  in  a  sheltered  position  and  carefully 
watered,  the  supply  of  air  being  gradually  increased 
until  on  fine  days  the  lights  are  entirely  removed. 
When  well  hardened  plant  them  out  2A  feet  apart 
all  ways,  and  ram  the  soil  firndy  round  the  roots. 
Unless  this  precaution  is  taken  tlie  water  will  not 
penetrate  the  balls  and  the  plants  will  suffer. 
Planting  completed,  well  water  and  mulch  with 
short  manure.  Keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds 
with  the  Dutch  hoe,  and  when  the  plants  are  in 
active  growth  water  with  liquid  manure  once  a 
fortnight.  I  have  never  planted  out  forced  plants 
of  Royal  Sovereign,  but  have  an  idea  they  would 
do  well.  J.  Crawford. 


YARROW  ON  LAWNS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Having  noticed  the  article  in  The  Garden 
of  August  25  on  Yarrow  on  lawns,  as  I  had  several 
large  patches  of  it  on  the  lawn,  and  knowing  that 
the  plant  grew  naturally  on  dry,  poor  soil,  I  tried 
what  effect  manure  would  have  upon  it.  I  gave 
the  Yarrow  several  dressings  of  fowls'  dung,  dried 
and  sifted  fine,  and  for  a  time  I  found  the  grass 
and  the  Yarrow  both  grew  stronger,  but  after  more 
dressings  the  grass  grew  and  the  Yarrow  has 
almost  disappeared.  T.  Hevwood. 

Wellfield  Gardens,  Bury,  Lancashire. 


THE    EDIBLE    PASSION-FLOWERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — This  fruit  is  not  by  any  means  so  "very 
rare"  as  the  correspondent  of  Country  Life,  cjuoted 
in  The  Garden  recentlj',  imagines.  It  has  been 
repeatedlj'  described  and  figured  in  The  Garden 
by  "B. ,"  Mr.  Hobday,  myself,  and  other.?.  It  was 
grown  for  dessert  at  Drumlanrig  Castle  in  1850, 
immense  crops  of  fruit  being  produced.  I  grew  it 
for  years  at  Wortley,  also  I',  quadrangularis  and 
Granadilla,  both  for  dessert.  The  fruit  was  not 
much  appreciated,  and  I  gave  my  plant  of  the  last- 
named  to  the  late  Mr.  Speed,  of  Chats  worth.  The 
two  plants  filled  a  house  with  me,  and  grew  and 
fruited  so  heavily  that  the  crop  had  to  be  thinned. 
The  fruits  of  P.  edulis  were  about  the  size  of  a 
Victoria  Plum,  and  the  Granadilla  was  often  nearly 
as  large  as  one's  fist.  Planted  in  a  pot  or  tank  of 
good  loam,  and  well  watered,  in  a  medium  tem- 
perature, Edulis  will  take  care  of  itself  and  fruit 
without  any  attention  other  than  tying  the  shoots 
in  regularly  to  prevent  a  tangle.  The  shoots  grow 
about  20  feet  in  a  season,  and  consequentl}'  have 
to  be  pruned  almost  back  to  a  stump  in  winter. 

J.   Sl.MP.SON. 


ALPINE    PLANTS.* 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
plants  must  have  observed  with  pleasure  that  during 
the  last  decade  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in 
outdoor  gardening.  For  very  many  years  the  formal 
system,  copied  from  our  French  neighbours,  had 
held  undivided  sway  ;  and  on  its  introduction  the 
old-fashioned  hardy  flowers,  the  beauties  of  which 
could  not  be  seen  through  the  jaundiced  eyes  of 
fashion,  were  ruthlessly  consigned  to  the  rubbish- 
heap,  or  stuck  among  shrubs  and  other  out-of-the- 
way  places,  there  to  fall  a  prey  to  vermin,  or  dwindle 
away,  neglected  and  forgotten,  till  they  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  What  sprung  up  in  their  place  could 
hardly  by  anj'  intelligent  mind  be  called  an 
improvement.  Gardening  became  degraded  to  a 
mere  matter  of  colour  arrangement — lines  and  circles 
and   panels   of   blue,   yellow,    scarlet,    white,   and 

*  By  Micliael  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay.  Reproduced  by  kind 
permission  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 


purple — the  poor  plants  twisted  and  pegged,  clipped 
and  tortured,  to  bring  out  some  pattern  or  design, 
which  on  a  Brussels  carpet  might  look  very  well, 
Ijut  in  a  flower  garden  an  outrage  upon  Nature. 
Visitors  on  entering  such  a  garden  exclaimed,  "Oh  ! 
how  beautiful  !  "  And  where  their  interest  began, 
there  too  it  ended.  What  is  there  in  lines  of  Lobelia, 
Violas,  Geraniums,  Beetroot,  Perilla,  and  Calceo- 
larias to  satisfy  the  mind  ?  The  colours  may  please 
the  e3'e  for  a  moment,  but  to  the  heart  the  whole 
thing  is  a  barmecide  feast. 

Happily,  however,  a  change  has  come.  Herbaceous 
and  rock  gardens  are  now  considered  indispensable 
in  all  well-appointed  gardens.  How  far  mere  fashion, 
with  its  despotic  rule,  should  be  credited  with  the 
change  it  would  be  difticult  to  say.  More  likely  it 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  by  the  horti- 
cultural Press,  whose  efforts  have  of  late  years  been 
persistent  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  more  rational 
style  of  gardening.  It  is  a  happy  omen,  too,  that 
the  old  inflexible  stiff  formal  standards  of  judging 
are  being  relaxed,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
have  flowers  shown  more  naturally  as  they  grow. 
May  good  taste  soon  prevail  and  the  flower  dresser's 
art  become  a  crime. 

Of  hardy  plants  the  beautiful  inhabitants  of 
alpine  regions  are  considered  bj-  a  majority  of 
plant  lovers  to  be  by  far  the  most  fascinating.  To 
be  successful  in  their  cultivation  a  properly  con- 
structed rockery  or  rock  garden  is  indispensable. 
The  stiKly  of  its  construction  is  a  studj-  in  alpine 
plant  growing.  What  too  often  passes  for  a  rockery 
is  a  confused  and  dangerous  conglomeration  of 
stones  with  their  jagged  ends  pointing  heavenward, 
like  pikes  ready  to  impale  their  victims  ;  often,  too, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  incongruous  surroundings 
suggestive  of  nothing  in  Nature,  and  entirely 
unsuited  for  the  purpose. 

To  be  able  to  set  about  the  work  intelligently  one 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plants  grow  in  their  mountain  homes. 
On  the  European  Alps,  so  rich  in  its  miniature  flora, 
it  is  June  before  the  snows  melt,  suddenly  exposing 
vegetation  to  a  brilliant  sunshine  during  a  long 
summer  daj' ;  and  such  sunshine  too — it  is  fierce  in 
its  very  intensity.  No  thick  atmosphere  such  as  on 
ordinary  levels  modifies  the  sun's  rays  is  found  in 
these  alpine  heights.  The  result  is  that  in  a  tew 
days  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  brilliant  with 
blossoms  of  the  richest  hues  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  fair  Kingdom  of  Flora.  The  natural  con- 
ditions then  are  bright  and  continued  sunshine, 
heating  the  rocks  and  earth  several  degrees  higher 
than  the  air,  but  alternating  with  cold  nights.  The 
wliole  surface  of  the  ground  is  kept  well  watered  by 
the  melting  snows  above.  By  day  the  heat  pro- 
duces a  thin  covering  of  vapour  slightly  protecting 
the  plants  from  the  sun's  burning  rays  and  promoting 
growth.  These  conditions  prevail  during  the 
growing  season,  which  is  a  verj'  short  one.  By-and- 
b}'  the  melting  snow  recedes,  stops  melting,  and 
then  begins  again  to  fall.  Thus  the  supply  ot  water 
is  graduallj'  cut  off',  bringing  about  a  condition  of 
things  which  we  in  these  misty  islands  of  ours 
cannot  hope  to  imitate.  The  surface  is  now  compara- 
tivelj"  dry,  there  is  no  moisture-laden  air  to  temper 
the  still  warm  rays  cjf  the  sun,  the  eff'ect  of  which 
is  to  toughen  and  harden  every  part  of  the  plant. 
The  cell  walls  thicken,  the  cells  diminish  in  size, 
and  contain  less  sap,  and  that  in  a  concentrated 
form.  The  leaves  of  such  as  are  evergreen  assume 
a  leathery  texture,  and  the  whole  plant  is  by  a 
beautiful  natural  process  fitted  and  prepared  to 
withstand  the  alpine  winter  as  well  as  its  burning 
summer  suns.  Usually  by  October  the  snow — the 
beautiful  alpine  snow — descends  upon  the  plants 
a  mantle  of  virgin  purity.  The  thermometer  may 
continue  to  fall,  the  storms  and  tempests  common 
to  these  heights  may  rage  in  all  their  wild  fury,  but 
there  they  are — these  little  alpine  gems — snugly 
reposing  under  their  snowy  covering,  heedless  of  the 
raging  elements,  until  another  June  day's  sun  wakes 
tliem  from  their  long  sleep  to  bloom  once  more  and 
fill  the  mountain  slopes  with  beauty. 

But  the}'  are  not  all  protected  tlius  by  the  snow's 
friendly  covering.  Dwarf  Willows  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  such  like  alpine  plants  are  to  be  seen 
clinging  closely  to  the  bare  rocks  ;    but,   to  use  a 
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common  gardening  phrase,  they  are  so  well 
"  hardened  off"  as  to  be  able  to  stand  the  extreme 
cold  with  impnnioy. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  floral  life  and 
environment  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
world.  To  imitate  these  conditions  as  far  as 
possible  is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  constructing 
a  rockery. 

Position  and  Aspect. 
The  position  should  be  away  from  walls  and 
houses  if  possible.  Not  only  is  a  rockery  meant  to 
be  a  suitable  home  for  alpines,  but  it  should  also 
be  a  veritable  reproduction  of  natural  rockiness, 
and  to  an  artistic  eye  masonry  in  juxtaposition  with 
it  is  somewhat  jarring  and  neutralises  the  desired 
effect.  What  we  want  in  a  rock  garden  is  seclusion 
— retirement--awa}'  from  the  very  sight  of  every- 
thing that  reminds  us  of  the  workaday  world,  its 
cares  and  worries.  We  want  to  be  alone,  there  to 
commune  with  Nature  and,  mayhap,  with  Nature's 
God.  If  it  mifit  be  against  a  wall,  then  shrubs 
should  be  arranged  at  the  back  so  that  the  wall  may 
as  far  as  possible  be  hidden  But  the  best  position 
is  an  open  space  free  from  the  shade  of  trees  and 
clear  of  their  roots,  with  an  exposure  to  the  east 
and  south. 

Form. 
This  term  is  used  here  in  a  very  qualified  sense. 
Fornuility  in  a  rock  garden  is  quite  inappropriate. 
In  the  informal  form.ation  of  the  rock  garden  lies  its 
beauty.  "This  is  an  art  that  doth  mend  nature, 
change  it  rather,  but  the  art  itself  is  nature."  In 
carpet  bedding  we  have  art  without  nature  :  here 
we  have  art  combining  with  nature  to  form  in 
miniature  craggy  heights  and  deep  ravines,  sunny 
slopes  and  shady  nooks,  murnuiring  waterfalls  and 
crystal  lakelets.  A  carpet  bed  is  a  mere  product  of 
compass  and  shears.  A  well-made  rock  garden 
is  a  dream — a  creation  of  the  brain — as  varied  in 
character  as  the  complex  and  subtle  workings  of 
the  human  mind.  In  short,  it  is  the  highest  form  of 
art  in  gardening. 

A  rockery  may  be  built  against  a  wall,  with  the 
wall  blinded  as  I  have  shown,  or  it  may  be  ridge- 
shaped.  according  to  circumstances.  Wherever  a 
natural  situation  presents  itself  it  should  lie  utilised. 
In  creating  a  rockery  upon,  or  rather  out  of,  a  level 
surface,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  is  to  dig  out  a 
deep  trench  or  cutting  running  partly  east  and  west, 
and  partly  north  and  south,  using  Uie  dug-up  soil 
to  form  the  slopes,  about  half  of  which  would  be 
below  and  half  above  the  surface  level.  The  part 
running  east  and  \\est  should  have  the  slope  facing 
north,  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  level,  with  the 
opposite  bank  proportionately  higher.  Shade-loving 
plants  being  in  the  minority,  less  provision  for  them 
is  required,  and  this  arrangement  admits  more  sun- 
shine to  the  sunny  side.  The  general  form  should 
be  outlined  on  the  soil  before  a  stone  is  laid,  the 
walks  formed  and  bottomed  with  rough  gravel  or 
road  metal  and  proper  drainage  secured.  The 
entrance,  with  only  one  walk  dividing  the  two 
banks,  may  graduallv'  widen,  and  in  the  centre  a 
low  ridge  rockery  may  be  formed,  or  if  water  is  to 
be  introduced  a  pond  or  bog  garden,  or  all  three, 
may  be  formed.  It  has  been  said  that  we  form  our 
ideas  of  heaven  more  from  being  told  what  will  not 
be  there  than  from  what  will  be  ;  and  so  if  I 
enumerate  some  of  the  things  that  are  not  in  a  well 
made  rock  garden  it  may  help  us  better  than  any- 
thing else  to  grasp  what  should  be. 

In  an  ideal  rock  garden  there  are  no  regular  or 
even  slopes.  The  ridge  rockery  is  not  like  a  Potato 
pit  covered  with  sharp  pointed  stones.  The  walks 
are  not  edged  with  tile,  or  wood,  or  carefully  trimmed 
Box.  No  brickbats  or  broken-nosed  Venuses  ever 
trespass  there.  The  sculptor's  art,  the  mason's 
trowel,  tree  roots,  and  fire  clinkers  are  unknown. 
The  spirit-level  and  garden  line  are  nowhere  to  be 
found,  because  straight  lines  and  levels  have  no 
existence  there. 

The  Stones  .4\u  How  to  Build  Them. 
Conglomerate  rocks  such  as  may  be  found  along 
the  shores  of  Bute  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
surpassed  either  in  appearance  or  suitability.  Break 
them  as  j'ou  will,  each  piece  still  retains  the  appear- 
ance of  being  complete  in  itself.  A  broken  whin 
stone  shows   its  wounds.     The  particular  kind  of 


stone  is,  however,  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 
but  a  porous,  spongy  material  is  to  be  preferred. 
Most  of  the  blocks  should  be  of  a  large  size,  from 
oOlbs.  to  lOOlbs.  and  over  in  order  to  ensure  slabilit}'. 
In  laying  the  stones  the  base  to  start  from  is  of 
course  the  walk.  The  walk  itself  should  wind  its 
wa_v  in  serpentine  curves  and  sharp  angles,  with  a 
few  ups  and  downs  and  natural-looking  steps 
thrown  in. 

Among  youthful  reminiscences  I  recollect  having 
often  dinned  in  my  ears,  "  Aye  !  aye  !  there  j'e  are 
noo,  dod  if  there's  a  rioht  wi'  an'  a  wrang  wi'  o'  daen 
a  thing,  ye'r  sure  tae  tak  the  wrang  wi'."  Whether 
or  not  this  is  characteristic  of  youth  in  general  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  few  inexperienced  people 
arrange  die  stones  the  right  way.  The  wrong  way 
is  to  set  the  base  in  the  soil,  with  the  edges  and 
sharp  points  sticking  tip.  The  right  way  is  to  (ay 
them  embedded  about  two-thirds  of  their  height  in 
the  soil.  Place  the  stones  irregularly  along  the 
walk,  leaving  nooks  and  corners  and  crannies  for 
such  subjects  as  Stonecrops,  House-leeks,  ra3dess 
Violas  of  pronounced  tufted  habit,  Primroses, 
Thrifts,  Alpine  Phloxes,  Dwarf  Bellflowers,  &c.  It 
is  difficult  to  clescribe  in  detail  exactly  how  the 
work  should  be  done,  (jood  taste  and  sound  judg- 
ment, a  knowledgeof  the  requirements  of  the  plants 
to  be  grown,  with  the  spirit  of  poetry  as  a  guiding 
instinct  hovering  over  all,  are  sure  to  lead  to 
success. 

Bind  the  stones  one  upon  another,  so  as  to  leave 
open  spaces  for  soil  and  foothold  for  pUants,  and 
pack  them  firmly  with  the  prepared  soil,  which  will 
be  referred  to  further  on.  Remember  such  gems  as 
the  Androsaces — the  most  alpine  of  alpine  plants — 
will  not  (particularly  the  tomentose  rosetted  forms) 
bear  the  drip  of  our  winter  rains.  They  must  either 
be  safe  under  a  projecting  ledge  or  protected  from 
damp  l)y  a  glass  covering.  They  will  not  even  bear 
to  touch  the  damp  soil  in  winter.  Some  parts  there- 
fore should  be  perpendicular  and  overhanging,  or  at 
least  with  projecting  ledges,  the  bulk  sloped  in 
various  degrees  interspersed  with  level  patches  and 
mounds.  Stepping  stones  should  also  be  placed  all 
through  the  rockery,  so  as  to  give  easy  access  to 
every  part.  In  building,  keep  in  view  the  necessity 
for  guarding  against  the  disintegrating  action  of 
frost  and  water.  Some  hold  that,  in  making  a 
rockery,  the  stone  framework  should  first  lie  built. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  good  method,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  essential. 

Man}'  form  their  ideas  of  the  habits  of  alpines  by 
seeing  such  subjects  as  Stonecrops,  Thymes,  and 
the  mossy  Saxifragas  creeping  and  spreading  over 
almost  bare  rocks.  They  conclude  that  depth  of  soil 
is  not  required.  Such  people  look  only  on  the  surface 
of  things.  True  it  is,  some  plants  live  and  thrive 
in  such  positions,  but  they  are  comparativelj'  few. 
In  nat>n-e  a  plant  niaj'  be  seen  clinging  to  the  surface 
of  an  apparently  dry  solid  wall  of  rock,  but  a  closer 
examination  reveals  a  narrow  seam  or  fissure  filled 
with  soil  into  which  the  slender  spider-like  roots  of 
even  very  tiny  plants  penetrate  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent,  1  foot  to  2  feet,  and  even  more. 
Try  to  dig  out  a  plant  and  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  far  the  roots  travel,  and  how  lovingly  they 
cling  to  the  rocks,  and  creep  away  into  the  narrowest 
cracks  and  crannies.  The  sun  may  beat  on  these 
almost  perpendicular  cliff's  and  their  floral  tenants, 
but  with  a  secure  foothold  they  withstand  his 
burning  rays,  because  their  far-reaching  roots  have 
access  to  supplies  of  moisture  lying  deep  down  in 
the  rocky  fissures.  The  tourist,  unknowing,  gazes 
and  wonders  how  any  green  thing  can  exist  there. 
Yet  such  are  the  environments  in  which  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  alpines  live  and  thrive,  develop 
lovely  flowers,  and  ripen  seeds. 
Soil. 
For  general  purposes  rotted  sandy  turfv  loam 
with  a  fifth  or  sixth  part  of  leaf  mould  added  is  most 
suitable.  For  such  as  grow  on  limestone  rocks  the 
addition  of  lime  in  some  form  is  necessary.  A  fifth 
part  of  lime  rubbish  from  an  old  building  is  just  the 
thing.  Failing  this,  fresh  lime  will  do,  but  in  smaller 
proportions.  Mostly  all  the  Saxifrages,  particularly 
the  encrusted  species,  grow  on  limestone  at  an 
altitude  of  from  6,000  feet  to  9,000  feet.  Some  alpines 
delight  in  a  peaty  soil,  such  as  the  hardy  Ericas, 
Lithospermum,  Rhododendrons,  &c.    Yet  even  these 


will  grow  and  thrive  in  the  compost  I  have  named. 
The  best  way  to  apply  the  soil  is  to  pack  the  stones 
with  it  while  building.  .Soils  for  special  plants  can 
be  added  in  special  places  as  required. 

The  whole  rockery  is  the  better  for  an  annual  top- 
dressing  of  fresh  soil,  but  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  cover  the  stones  too  much,  else  its  character  as  a 
rookery  will  be  lost.  Man\ire  .should  not  be  applied 
except  in  quite  special  cases.  Every  means  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  strong  soft  growth,  as  it 
hinders  many  species  from  flowering,  and  unfits  them 
for  resisting  the  damp  of  winter  ami  the  withering 
frosty  winds  of  spring. 

Suitable  Plants. 

The  choice  of  these  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  taste  of  the  cultivator  and  the  size  of  the  rockery. 
Where  .space  is  limited,  it  is  advisable  to  select  only 
the  (choicest  alpines.  Where  the  rock  garden  is  a 
large  one,  in  addition  to  the  strictly  alpine  kinds, 
plants  of  a  dwarf  and  showy  character  should  be 
added.  To  give  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  alpine 
and  dwarf  plants  suitable  for  rock  gardens  in  this 
country  would  take  up  too  much  space.  There  are 
hundreds  of  species  and  varieties.  The  strictly 
alpine  plants  would  be  well  represented  by  about 
hW  diti'erent  kinds,  while  theie  are  450  or  500 
species  and  varieties  of  dwarf  plants  eminently 
suited  for  the  purpose 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  genera  (but  is  by  no 
means  complete)  which  should  be  represented  :  — 

Achillea  Erinus  Phlox 

.Ethionema  Erodium  Potentilla 

Alyssum  Erythronium  Primula 

Androsaoe  (Jenista  Ramondia 

Anemone  Gentiana  .     Ranunculus 

Antennaria  tJeranium  Saponaria 

Aquilegia  (!eum  Saxifraga 

Arenaria  Helianthennun  Sedum 

Arabis  Hutchinsia  Sempervivum 

Arnebia  Hypericum  Silene 

Aubretia  Iberis  Soldanella 

Campanula  Linaria  Thymus 

Cyananthus  Litliospcrmum  Tropa'olum 

Cyclamen  Lychnis  \'cronica 

Dianthus  Myosotis  Viola 

Dryas  Onosma  Wahlenbcrgia 

Erica  Ourisia 
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SPECIMEN   FUCH.SIAS  IN  THE  WEST 
OF   ENGLAND. 

ONE  needs  to  go  to  the  West  of  England 
— to  the  exhibitions  at  Trowbridge 
I  during  the  third  week  in  August, 
'  and  to  Bath  during  the  last  week — 
to  see  splendid  exhibition  specimen 
Fuchsias.  Thej'  are  of  large  size, 
averaging  from  7  feet  to  !(  feet  in  height,  grandly 
grown  and  superbly  bloomed,  the  lowermost 
branches  feiithering  downwards,  and  almost,  if 
not  quite,  covering  the  pots.  The  worst  Fuchsias 
at  Bath  and  Trowbritlge  —  meaning  thereby 
those  plants  which  do  not  gain  prizes  —  are 
much  superior  to  those  I  am  accustomed  to  see 
taking  first  prizes  at  the  larger  provincial  shows 
held  about  the  country.  If  the  Trowbridge 
standard  could  be  held  up  as  a  criterion  by  which 
to  judge,  the  specimens  seen  elsewhere  would  rarely 
take  a  prize.  The  Trowbridge  and  Bath  specimens 
are  somewhat  formally'  trained,  being  of  a  severe 
cone-shape  rather  than  of  pyramidal  outline,  but 
that  becomes  something  of  a  necessity  in  the  case 
of  exhibition  specimens,  as  they  have  to  be  carted 
long  distances  by  road,  and  it  is  necessary  to  tie 
the  branches  in  rather  closely  in  order  to  ensure  safe 
transit.  But  there  is  a  redundant  and  vigorous 
foliage  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  seeing 
the  outline  of  the  branches ;  there  is  a  dense 
covering  of  leaves,  and  over  this  a  thick  mantle  of 
superb  blossoms,  the  high  quality  of  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  these  superb  speci- 
men Fuchsias,  and  it  should  be  known  that  from 
May  onwards  these  Fuchsias  are  grown  and 
bloomed    in    the    open    air.       They  can    be   seen 
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occupying  an  open  and  sunny  spot,  sheltered  from 
the  play  of  rude  winds  ;  an  awning  is  spread  over- 
liead  to  ward  off  heavy  rains  and  burning  sun,  but 
tlie  plants  are  fully  exposed  at  the  sides.  Generally, 
these  Fuchsias  are  not  grown  in  places  where  there 
is  no  stint  of  labour  and  an  abundance  of  glass 
accommodation,  but  in  coniparativelj'  small  gar- 
dens, where  such  conditions  do  not  obtain.  It 
is  constant  attention  and  a  desire  to  succeed 
in  the  exhibition  tent  that  results  in  such  fine 
productions. 

The  plants  vary  from  two  and  three  to  five  years 
of  age  ;  it  is  usual  to  cut  them  back  in  autumn 
and  then  repot  them  as  soon  as  fresh  growth  sets 
in  ;  they  are  wintered  in  a  temperate  house,  the 
frame  work  of  the  plants  is  formed  there,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so  the  specimens  are  placed 
in  the  open  air. 

The  varieties  grown  for  exhibition  are  those 
having  a  free  growth  and  yielding  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  bloom.  Mr.  James  Lye,  of  Market 
Lavington,  Wilts,  has  raised  several  varieties 
whicli  are  grown  for  exhibition.  He  was  the  raiser 
of  Charming,  a  dark  Fuchsia,  that  for  exliibition 
and  decorative  purposes  is  unrivalled.  It  is  always 
the  best  specimen  dark  variety  at  Bath,  where 
there  are  classes  for  dark  and  light  varieties  shown 
singljf.  The  best  light  is  Western  Beauty,  an 
excellent  grower,  blooming  with  marvellous  free- 
dom. I  do  not  know  who  is  the  raiser  of  tliis  :  it' 
James  Lye,  then  the  veteran  has  mucli  reason  to 
be  proud  of  one  of  his  latest  productions.  It  was 
grandly  shown  at  Bath  as  the  best  specimen  light 
Fuchsia,  by  Mr.  George  Tucker,  Hilperton,  in 
Trowbridge,  the  present  champion  cultivator  in 
the  west. 

The  most  popular  exhibition  varieties  are :  — Dark: 
Doel's  Favourite,  a  varietj'  raised  at  Trowbridge 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  still  one  of  the  best  for 
exhibition,  for  it  is  always  in  West  of    England 


collections  ;  Charming,  Lye's  Rival,  Lye's  Final, 
and  Lye's  Thomas  King.  Light  ;  Western  Beauty, 
Arabella,  Mrs.  Bright,  and  Tucker's  Favourite.  A 
fine  double-white  coralled  variety  named  Mrs. 
Molesworth  was  recently  shown  as  an  exhibition 
specimen  ;  a  good  grower,  it  is  very  free  of  bloom, 
and  the  lilossoms  are  compact  and  of  excellent 
shape.  The  old  and  distinct  Albo  Coccinea  used 
to  be  grown  into  fine  exhibition  .specimens,  and  it 
was  always  very  telling  in  a  collection,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and 
Marginata,  also  a  distinct  variety,  once  pretty 
certain  to  be- found  in  a  collection  of  six  specimens, 
has  ceased  to  find  a  place  among  them. 

H.  Beax. 
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ONCIDIUM      ORNITHO- 
RHYNCHUM. 

Among  the  winter  or  late  autumn  cuol  house 
Orchids  there  are  none  more  striking  or  u.seful 
than  this  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  ;  its 
racemes  of  lilae-purple  and  yellow  flowers  are 
always  attractive  wlien  arranged  for  eft'ect. 
The  flowers  last  in  perfection  for  several  weeks, 
and  they  are  most  useful  to  cut  for  decorations. 
This  species  is  too  familiar  to  need  jiarticulars 
of  its  history  here,  but  a  few  remarks  as  to  its 
culture  may  be  of  service  to  amateurs.  Though 
described  as  a  cool  house  species,  1  have  found 
that  while  the  plant  may  be  grown  to  perfec- 
tion in  tlie  Odontoglossum  house  through  the 
summer  and  warmer  months  of  the  year,  it 
does  lietter  if  removed  from  this  division  about 
the  middle  of  (September,  when  the  spikes 
begin  to  develop  their  flower  buds,  to  the  cool 
intermediate  house,  where  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  Mf,  and  a  general  tempera- 
ture of  ,5.")'^  is  main- 
tained under  ordinary 
conditions.  1  find 
that  with  this  treat- 
men  t  the  plant 
grows  more  vigor- 
ou.sly  in  all  ways,  and 
that  the  plants  do 
best  potted  in  good 
f  i  b  r  o  u  s  peat  and 
S))hagnum  Moss  in 
equal  projiortion. 
This  should  be  pressed 
moderately  firm, 
att'ord  amjile  drainage 
a  n  d  c lean  p  o  t  s . 
( ).  o.  album  is  one  of 
tlie  mo.st  valuable  of 
the  white  flowered 
Oncidiums,  and  is 
certainly  one  of  the 
most  desirable  varie- 
ties in  cultivation. 
One  of  the  finest 
specimens  I  have  ever 
seen  was  thatexhibited 
from  Mr.  R.  J.  Mea- 
sures' (Cambridge 
Lodge)  collection  a 
few  years  ago.  The 
plant  carried  seven- 
teen i-acemes,  with  an 
average  of  over  100 
expanded  flowers  to 
eachs]iike.  This  plant 
must  always  be  culti- 
vated in  tlie  cool  in- 
termediate treatment 
under  the  conditions 
referred  to  above,  and 
it  continues  to  main- 
tain its  vigorous 
growth,  flowering 
freely  every  year. 
H.  J.  Chapm.vn. 


COLCHICUM    OR    MEADOW 

SAFFRON. 

Shorn  of  all  their  leafage  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  Colchicums,  or  Meadow  Saffrons,  as  they 
are  called,  to  fl(j\ver  long  and  freely  each  year 
during  the  late  summer  and  the  early  autumn. 
Regarded  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  merely  a 
pretty,  but  a  useful  groujj  of  flowering  plants, 
the  whole  duties  or  usefulness  of  which  are 
perhaps  rarely  in  play  in  any  one  garden.  Thus 
comes  the  natural  ijuestion,  why?  And  the 
answer  is  because  of  the  great  variety  and  varia- 
tion of  the  plants  themselves.  For  example, 
there  is  nothing  in  common  with  the  pretty  ancl 
exijuisite  C.  crociflora  and  such  as  C.  specio.sum, 
and  to  recommend  all  for  the  same  service  is  to 
cause  failure  with  one  at  least,  and  probably 
both.  In  such  a  case  the  former  may  be  all  at 
home  in  the  choice  border,  better  .still  in  a  nook 
all  alone  in  the  rock  garden,  while  the  latter, 
sturdy,  bold,  and  free  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  may 
fight  for  supremacy  in  the  rough  meadow,  or 
find  the  broadland,  with  its  short  grass  and 
annual  mulching  of  leave.s,  a  far  more  con- 
genial home.  That  this  is  so  is  no  reason  why 
the  last-named  should  not  be  seen  even  to 
better  advantage  still  in  a  deep  rich  loamy  soil, 
where  plenty  of  room  is  available  for  its  develop- 
ment, and  where  bulb  and  leafage  alike  know  no 
check.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  varying  species  re(iuire  a  certain  amount 
of  consideration  and  study,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  ill-placed.  These  are  the  points  to  be 
considered  by  all  intending  planters  or  others 
interested.  It  is  important,  too,  that  some 
attention  be  paid  when  selecting  positions  for 
the  difl'erent  kinds  ;  that  room  for  foliage 
development  be  not  wholly  disregarded,  as 
herein  lies  the  secret  of  a  large  or  small  corm 
and  a  good  or  indifl'erent  display  of  flower  the 
ensuing  year.  This  nmch  is  certain.  It  is 
proved,  indeed,  that  for  flowerijig  at  least 
these  plants  are  content  to  rely  on  the  elabo- 
rated .saj)  stored  up  within  them  by  a  past 
season's  maturity,  but  how  long  beyond  this 
tlie  same  plants  would  be  content  is  another 
matter.  The  proof  of  the  former  is  in  the 
dis]iosition  of  the  perfectly  dry  corras  to  send 
forth  their  blossoms  ipiite  well  without  ever 
emitting  a  single  root-fibre.  This  is  common 
knowledge.  It,  however,  does  not  follow  that 
the  bulbs  are  no  worse  for  the  ordeal,  and 
certainly  flowers  so  produced  lack  both  size 
and  fine  coloiu'ing  compared  side  by  side  with 
others  of  the  same  species  that  have  never  been 
taken  from  the  soil.  Bulbs  that  perform  this 
peculiar  feat  may  be  seen  each  year,  and  it  is  a 
know'n  fact  that  it  is  not  confined  to  this  genus 
alone,  and  it  is  this  jieculiarity  that  causes  a 
little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  the 
projiertime  to  re]ilan(  the  larger-flowered  kinds 
of  this  group.  Of  this,  however,  I  have  but 
little  doubt,  and  I  sjieak  firmly  because  of 
the  great  ditt'erence  between  well-established 
groups  and  such  as  are  recently  jilanted, 
for  there  is  a  wide  diflerence  here  both  in 
foliage  and  flower.  It  is  sutticiently  great, 
however,  to  prove  that  the  bolder  forms 
at  least  would  prefer  either  to  be  left  quite 
alone  or  to  be  lifted  and  replanted  again,  after 
separation,  without  delay.  In  this  matter  we 
mu.st  cojiy  nothing  from  the  dealer,  his  primary 
consideration  is  of  a  purely  commercial 
character,  anil  he  lifts  his  stock  each  year  with 
an  express  object.  Going  to  the  garden  for  our 
experience  and  our  lessons,  the  whole  matter 
presents  quite  a  difl'erent  aspect,  and  one 
cannot  well  go  to  a  better  teacher.  This  brings 
the  matter  of  planting  very  closely  at  hand, 
and  the  obvious  advice  is  to  lose  no  time  in 
getting  the  conns  into  position.  All  the  cheaper 
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kinds  may  be  had  in  plenty,  and 
sucli  as  these,  and  particularly  the 
forms  of  C.  autumnale,  are  well 
adapted  for  woodland,  grassy 
banks,  or  similar  positions.  In 
planting  in  such  places,  and 
indeed  always  when  planting, 
avoid  crowding.  There  is  no 
more  common  error.  In  grass 
gardening  it  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  lift  a  sod,  throw  in  a  few 
bulbs,  stamp  the  sod  down,  and 
regard  the  work  as  done.  It  may 
be  finished  so  far,  but  it  is  the 
kind  of  grass  gardening  that 
brings  in  its  train  whole  li.sts  of 
complaints,  and,  after  a  few  years 
waiting,  an  enquiry  how  to  jinj- 
ceed.  For  my  part,  I  think  no 
greater  mistake  exists  than  that 
of  planting  in  grass  that  has  been 
regidarly  rolled  and  mown  for 
many  generations  perhajis  ;  it  i.-s 
not  here  in  this  greatly  solidified 
mass  that  bulbs  can,  or  .should,  be 
expected  to  thrive.  It  is  a  totally 
different  state  in  the  woodland  or 
on  woodland  banks  where  the  foot 
rarely  treads.  It  is  here  that  bulbs 
of  many  kinds  may  be  planted, 
and  planted  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  them  thrive.  Here  .you  may  dig  a 
rough  hole,  loosen  the  .soil  below,  place  in  a 
bulb  or  two  thinly,  at  a  few  inches  apart, 
and  if  time  permits  rejilace  the  sod  in  half 
a  dozen  pieces.  Any  irregular  hole  will  do, 
the  more  so  the  better  ;  spread  the  bulbs 
out  thinly  and  irregularly.  Above  all,  avoid 
spots,  regular  spots  of  colour  ;  by  walking 
and  planting  this  may  be  achieved,  and  with 
mixed  bulbs  the  idea  of  subseipient  effect  will 
be  all  the  more  quickly  realised.  In  the  garden, 
or  rock  garden,  the  bolder  kinds  must,  of 
necessity  almost,  have  a  place  apart,  the  foliage 
comin.g  at  a  season  apart  from  the  bloom  and 
lasting  a  long  time  into  spring  renders  it 
difficult  to  associate  many  subjects  with  them  ; 
and  not  only  this,  the  period  between  the  decay 
of  the  leaves  and  the  appearance  of  the  flowers 
is  not  great,  hence  the  difficulty  is  increased. 
If  thinly  planted,  even  in  the  good  soil  of  a 
garden,  these  things  may  remain  for  several 
years  without  being  disturbed,  and  they  increase 
in  beauty  and  stature  each  season.  Indeed,  so 
long  as  the  roots  do  not  become  massed 
together,  and  the  flowers  show  no  signs  of 
diminishing  in  numbers,  so  long  may  these 
plants  be  left  to  grow  and  to  flourish. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  mostimpor- 
tant  of  this  race  of  plants,  a  selection  of  which 
should  find  a  place  in  all  gardens.  The  forms 
of  C  autumnale  I  have  passingly  alluded  to 
already,  but  there  is  one  kind,  viz.,  the  double 
white  C.  a.  album  plenum,  that  is  just  as  rare 
and  as  difficult  to  procure  in  quantity  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  garden  kinds,  and  the  flowers 
that  come  in  great  jirofusion  over  a  long  season 
are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  jiure.  None  is 
worthy  of  greater  care  than  this.  Others  of 
note  are  C.  Bertoloni,  one  of  the  earliest  to 
bloom  ;  C.  Bornmiilleri,  also  very  early  and 
rare,  and  w'ith  large  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  C. 
byzantinum,  so  good  for  planting  in  the  grass; 
C.  Sibthorpi,  beautifully  marbled  flowers  ;  C. 
Parkinsoni,  one  of  the  most  distinct,  the  large 
violet  -  purple  flowers  finely  chequered  and 
barred  ;  and  C  speciosum,  perhaps  the  most 
handsome,  and  certainly  the  boldest  of  all  the 
group.  Its  fine  flowers  are  more  the  size  of  a 
Tulip,  and  when  the  plant  is  well  established 
will  attain   to  nearly  a  foot  in   height.     This 
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species  is  from  the  Caucasus,  and  is  worth 
increasing  to  any  extent  in  the  garden.  Other 
kinds  more  or  less  worthy  are  0.  agrippanum, 
variegatum,  tes.sellatum,  and  chinen.'=e,  mo.stly 
similar  in  colour  to  those  already  given.  There 
is,  too,  the  smaller-flowered  C.  montanum^C 
alpinum,  flowering  in  sprin,g,  most  usuallj' 
accompanied  by  its  distinct  foliage.  Thej-e  is 
also  much  distinctness  in  the  large  0.  veratri- 
folium,  that  flowers  in  autumn,  but  is  followed 
in  sjiring like  the  majority  by  the  foliage,  which 
in  this  case  is  distinctly  handsome.  E.  J. 


THE    FERN    GARDEN. 

HANGING      BASKETS. 

IN  making  up  baskets  for  decoration  many 
Ferns  which  are  not  of  a  drooping  habit  maj' 
be  used,  especially  for  the  larger  baskets, 
yet  for  growing  in  the  Fernery  only  those 
which  succeed  best  under  such  conditions 
should  be  used.  Many  with  long  drooping 
fronds,  and  others  with  spreading  rhizomes, 
which  spread  and  cover  the  entire  under- 
surfaee  of  the  baskets,  can  only  he  seen  to 
advantage  when  suspended.  Of  the  former  the 
Nephrolepis  are  the  most  prominent,  from  the 
small  fronded  N.  peclinata  to  N.  cordifolia  and 
N.  davallioides,  which  make  fronds  fully  5  feet 
long  ;  all  are  useful.     The  best  and  most  useful  is 

N.    EXALTATA. 

Slight  variations  occur  in  this  species.  The 
best  and  most  effective  throw  their  fronds 
nearly  erect  when  the\'  first  start,  but  as  they 
advance  these  droop  over.  This  is  the  variety 
known  in  America  as  the  Boston  Fern,  and  is 
now  extensively  grown  in  England  and  America 
for  market.  N.  davallioides  furcans  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable,  but  requires  more  heat. 

tlON'IOPHLEBIUM    SUBAURICULATUM 

makes  a  splendid  basket  Fern  in  the  stove, 
but  it  is  not  suited  for  general  decorations,  as 
the  fronds  suffer  as  soon  as  exposed  ;  grown  in  a 
fairly  moist  position  the  fronds  will  attain  to  from 
6  feet  to  8  feet  in  length  :  it  requires  careful 
attention,  and  a  rough  open  compost  should  be 
used.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  soil  does  not 
get  sour  by  over-watering. 

ASPLENIUM    LONOISSIMUM. 

This  is  a  remarkalily  distinct  Fern,  the  long 
narrow  pinnate  fronds  hang  down  nearly  straight, 


and  attain  to  a  great  length.  It  is  onl^'  when 
suspended  that  they  can  develop  properly.  The 
compost  should  consist  largelv  of  peat,  a  little 
fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  may  be  added. 
A.  caudatum  is  of  similar  haljit,  but  has  longer 
and  deeplj-  serrated  pinna',  the  fronds  also  are  not 
quite  so  long.  This  grows  freely,  and  produces 
young  plants  at  the  ext^remitj'  of  eacli  frond.  The 
deep  green  fronds  have  a  bright  surface,  and  being 
of  a  thick  leathery  texture  they  last  well. 

Gymnooramma  .schizophvlla  oloriosa. 

This  is  an  elegant  Fern,  the  long  drooping 
fronds  being  very  finely  cut,  and  having  a  lace-like 
appearance.  It  is  essentially  a  stove  Fern.  Under 
favourable  conditions  it  grows  freely  and  makes 
long  fronds,  but  it  requires  some  care,  more 
particularly  in  watering,  as  the  fragile  fronds  soon 
curl  up  if  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Under  genial 
conditions  it  is  free  growing,  and  soon  makes  a 
well  -  furnished  plant.  The  stock  is  readily 
increased  from  the  young  plants  produced  on  the 
fronds.  Almost  all  well-developed  fronds  make  one 
at  the  extremity,  and  sometimes  they  are  produced 
on  the  side  pinna".  It  is  best  to  root  them  in  small 
pots  before  taking  them  off  the  parent  plants. 
Davallias. 

All  these  may  be  grown  successfully  in 
suspended  baskets,  but  it  is  those  with  long 
spreading  rhizomes  that  are  the  most  desirable. 
Of  the  larger  growing  sorts  D.  ornata  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  for  medium  sized  baskets  dissecta 
and  bullata  may  be  selected.  The  Japanese 
variety  of  the  latter,  which  is  generallj'  known  as 
D.  Mariesi,  is  very  pretty,  and  though  deciduous 
it  remains  dormant  but  a  .short  time,  the  new 
fronds  stafting  almost  before  the  old  ones  are  off. 
Pteris  moluccana. 

This  is  of   rather  slow  growth,  but  it  makes  a 
grand  basket  Fern  when  well  established. 

Stenochl.hna  scandens 
should  also  find  a  place.  This  requires  a  large 
basket,  and  the  rhizomes  should  be  regulated 
and  pegged  into  position.  Seedling  plants  make 
the  best,  those  from  di\"isions  being  inclined  to 
become  straggling. 

ADIANT0MS. 

Of  these  A.  assimile  is  one  of  tlie  prettiest, 
the  rhizomes  spread  freely  and  soon  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  basket.  The  small  growing 
A.  Edgeworthii  (or  ciliatum)  and  A.  dolabrifornie 
make  pretty  little  basket  plants.  In  filling  Fern 
baskets  it  is  necessary  to  line  them  with  moss. 
I  like  to  use  Sphagnum,  and  only  sufficient  to 
i  prevent  the  soil  falling  through,  ami  the  compost 
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should  be  made  as  firm  as  possible.  For  the 
large  growing  sorts  ba.skets  of  sufficient  size  for 
the  plants  to  fully  develop  must  be  used,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  transfer  them  after  they  are 
established.  For  those  that  do  not  cover  the 
under  surface  of  the  baskets  some  rooted  cnttings 
of  Ficus  repens  may  be  worked,  and  these  soon 
form  a  nice  covering.  A  gooil  selection  of  basket 
Ferns  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  fernery, 
and  when  properly  filled  thej'  give  little  trouble, 
watering  being  the  most  important  item.  If 
they   sliould   got    too   ilrj',  dip  them    so  that  the 


water  can  soak  through.  With  care,  however, 
the}'  may  generally  be  watered  sufficiently  with 
the  watering  pot.  A.  Hkmslev. 


AT     COMPTON     BEAUCHAMP. 

This  old  manor  house  i.s  one  of  the  most 
charming  in  Berkshire.  It  lies  nestled  almost 
at  the  roots  of  the  White  Horse  Hill.  The 
terraced  garden  lies  between  the  house  and 
tlie  steep  hill  above,  and  the  terraces  are  part 
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of  the  necessary  treatment  of  such  a  site, 
otherwise  the  whole  garden  would  be  upon  a 
slope.  Up  the  centre  runs  a  wide  walk,  leading 
from  the  bridge,  while  on  the  left  are  alternate 
Hats  and  slopes  of  beautiful  turf.  On  either 
side  of  these  are  ancient  trees,  mostly  elra.s,  and 
though  the  garden  faces  north-west,  it  is  so 
sheltered  that  most  flowers  grow  there  in  profu- 
sion, and  with  most  brilliant  colours.  On  the 
right  is  a  high  brick  wall,  covered  with  old  fruit 
trees,  and  tlie  whole  garden  is  a  kind  of  sun-trap, 
sheltered  from  the  nortli  by 
the  house,  froni  the  east  by 
the  slopes  and  trees,  and 
from  the  south-west  gales  by 
the  hills  and  the  old  walls. 
Higli  and  thick  Box  hedges 
(P>erkshire  is  famous  for 
these)  line  the  walks  on  either 
hand  on  the  line  of  the  ter- 
races, and  lead  to  tlie  very 
beautiful  southern  gate.  This 
makes  a  most  appropriate 
tinish  to  the  walks,  and  is 
the  exit  towards  the  Downs. 
The  light  iron  tracery  of  this 
gate  is  remarkable.  It  is  as 
good  or  better  than  anything 
of  the  kind  in  Berkshire,  and 
the  design  of  the  posts  on 
which  it  is  hung,  though 
simple,  is  pleasing  and  good. 
From  the  eastern  moat  the 
ancient  design  of  the  wing  of 
the  house  is  clearly  seen. 
There  are  no  sash  windows, 
but  good  old  Tudor  case- 
ments, and  even  on  this  side 
the  vine  and  other  creepers 
flourish.  The  central  court 
is  charming.  It  is  entered 
over  the  stone  bridge  at  the 
back  through  the  Palladian 
addition  of  more  recent 
times.  On  its  stone  pave- 
ment stands  a  little  fountain, 
and  round  its  grey  walls  are 
ancient  Fig  trees,  carefully 
trained  against  the  hewn 
stones  with  which  the  house 
is  faced.  With  this  central 
]ioint  of  the  demesne  we  may 
contrast  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  fine  row  of  Beech 
columns,  known  as  the 
"  Monk.s'  Walk.''  Its  name 
suggests  an  earlier  date  than 
the  house,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  part  of  the  inten- 
tion ot  those  who  designed 
the  groimds,  unle.ss  they  in- 
corjiorated  some  older  plea- 
saunce  in  this.  Tlie  approach 
from  the  Vale  of  White  Horse 
is  very  stately.  Outer  gate- 
posts mark  oti'  tlie  entrance 
to  an  avenue  from  the  road- 
way, and  this  fine  double  line 
of  lofty  trees  is  ended  by 
good  iron  gates,  leading  on  to 
the  main  carriage  drive,  which 
leads  to  the  bridge.  This 
approach  was  always  known 
as  "  Wig  Avenue."  It  is 
"  wig  "  not  "  whig,'  as  some 
learned  persons  have  endea- 
voured to  prove.  When  Miss 
Anne  Richards  held  sway 
there,  and  before  her  deter- 
mination to  remain  single 
had  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment, the  gentlemen  of  the 
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Vale  of  White  Horse  used  to  ride  over  in 
State  to  visit  ber.  Probably  she  held  "  At 
I  Homes."  But  these  were  days  of  ceremony, 
'  and  whether  they  came  as  invited  guests  or  to 
jiay  calls,  they  used  to  stop  at  the  entrance  to 
the  avenue  to  put  on  their  wigs.  These  were 
carried,  all  powdered  and  curled,  by  a  groom  in 
a  wig  bo.\  in  front  of  his  saddle.  Xo  doubt 
the  inhabitants  of  Compton  were  delighted 
to  see  these  gentlemen  in  their  fine  clothes 
sto]iping  at  the  gate,  taking  otftheir  riding  hats, 
])utting  on  their  wigs,  and  then  dismounting, 
with  hat  under  arm  and  cane  in  hand,  walking 
with  elegance  and  distinction  over  the  bridge, 
and  ringing  at  Miss  Richards's  bell  on  the  old 
door  across  the  moat. 


NOTES  FROM  A  CORNISH 
GARDEN. 

In  the  Huwer  garden  a  group  of  Fuchsia  fulgens  is 
effectively  surrounded  by  a  carpet  of  Mesembryaii- 
themum  crystallinuni.  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow, 
already  only  3  inches  short  of  9  feet,  towers  above 
all  the  other  representatives  of  that  class,  though 
R.  inaxinia  is  very  large  and  high  this  year,  and 
R.  purpurea  never  flowered  so  well  before. 

Three  clumps  of  Senecio  pulcher  hold  their  own 
through  a  sea  of  Gypsophila  cerastoides.  A  late 
lilue  Aconite — Fortunei — contrasts  well  with  several 
jilants  of  lemon-coloured  Dahlias. 

Berbei'idopsis  eorallina  planted  in  the  .shade 
outside  the  garden  has  come  over  the  9  feet  wall, 
and  liaving  been  trained  down  into  the  garden 
hangs  in  a  profusion  of  flower. 

The  deep  red  Phlox  Drummondi  has  been  in 
liloom  two  months.  It  was  planted  all  through  a 
lied  of  three  year  old  seedling  Iris  siberica,  which, 
although  only  pricked  out  in  the  spring,  serve  to  sup- 
])ort  the  Phlox.  A  large  mass  of  Esehscholtzia  cut 
ilown  at  the  end  of  June  are  now  giving  us  a  blaze 
of  second  blooms. 

Zephyranthes  Candida  is  well  out  in  front  of 
some  brilliant  dwarf  Snapdragons.  The  seed-pods 
of  Physalis  Frariehetti  are  already  turning  colour. 
Coreopsis  tinctoria  in  great  quantity  makes  a 
carpet  for  the  Sunflower  we  like  best,  namely. 
Miss  Hellish. 

A  very  old-fashioned  high  perennial  Lobelia, 
rescued  from  a  cottage  garden  years  ago,  and  of 
the  deepest  violet  shade,  contrasts  well  with  the 
white  Willow  Herb  growing  next  it.  C.  R. 
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MR.  C.  TURNER,  SLOUGH. 

THE  old-established  nursery  of  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  Slough,  now  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  H.  and  A.  Turner,  has  so  long 
been  noted  for  the  numerous  and  beau- 
tiful florists'  flowers  that  have  emanated 
from  there  that  one  is  apt  to  imagine 
these  alone  are  extensively  cultivated.  Such  an  idea, 
however,  would  be  erroneous  ;  florists'  flowers  are 
still  carefully  grown,  and  Mr.  Turner  is  as  ardent 
an  exhibitor  of  them  as  ever,  but  many  acres  are 
also  devoted  to  the  culture  of  hardy  ornamental 
flowering  and  foliaged  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to 
hardy  fruit  trees.  These  latter  being,  in  our 
opinion,  equally,  and  to  many  perhaps  more 
interesting  than  the  former,  we  «'ill,  after  having 
briefly  noted  the  collection  of  flower  garden  and 
greenhouse  plants,  devote  the  remaining  remarks 
to  the  other  subjects,  viz. .  hardy  ornamental  shrubs 
and  fruit  trees. 

Carnations  have  long  been  a  speciality,  and  as 
quite  7U,IM)0  of  these  are  still  grown,  they  are 
apparently  as  popular  as  ever.  JIosl  interesting 
are  several  thousands  of  Roses  in  pots.  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas  principally.  All  had  been  grown  from 
spring  grafts,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  lU  feet 
in  length.  They  are  standing  out  of  doors  upon 
a  bed  of  ashes,  having  now  practically  finished 
growth.      Scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  repre- 


sented by  no  less  than 
fifty  different  varieties, 
constituting  a  most  in- 
teresting collection.  A 
great  dift'erence  was  dis- 
cernible no  less  in  their 
scent  than  habit  of 
growth  ;  a  few  of  them, 
to  say  the  least,  had  a 
most  curious  odour.  We 
were  also  shown  the 
trained  specimen  Pelar- 1 
goniums  that  one  remeni-' 
bers  so  well  at  the 
Temple  Show.  Very  dif- 
ferent, indeed,  is  their 
aspect  now  to  then.  One 
is  able  to  see  their  true 
outline,  and  most 
grotesque  looking  they 
are ;  the  tin}'  green  shoots 
are  just  appearing.  We 
were  informed  by  Mr. 
Turner  that  these  plants 
would  verj'  soon  be  placed 
in  smaller  pots  than  those 
they  now  occupv.  This 
is  done  that  they  may  be 
repotted  into  larger  ones 
later,  and  so  have  the 
benefit  of  a  certain 
amount  of  fresh  soil 
around  their  roots.  As 
some  of  the  Pelargoniums 
are  quite  ten  j-ears  old, 
one  has  the  somewhat 
rare  experience  of  seeing 
plants  of  this  age  growing 
in  4J-inch  pots,  and  such 
a  method  reminds  one  not 
a  little  of  the  curious 
d  warf ed  Japanese  trees 
that  bid  fair  to  become 
popidar  in  this  country. 

The  Dahlias  deserve 
special  mention.  There 
is  a  large  collection  of 
various  forms  of  these, 
and  many  of  the  best 
varieties  are  cultivated 
for  exhibition.  They  are  growing  in  a  portion  of 
the  nurserv  that  is  well  sheltered  b}-  a  magnificent 
holly  hedge.  This  latter  is  so  exceptionally  fine 
that  we  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  be  able  to 
refer  to  it  more  particularly.  The  rich  and  liberal 
treatment  that  the  Dahlias  have  received  proves  to 
have  been  well  directed  by  the  vigorous  and  well- 
flowered  specimens  obtained.  Amongst  the  show 
varieties,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  of  a  delicate  blush  shade ; 
Rosalind,  having  a  white  ground  edged  with  rosy 
crimson;  Victor,  a  deep  crimson  -  maroon  ;  Gold- 
finder,  yellow,  edged  scarlet  ;  David  Cooper,  a 
beautiful  bloom,  fawn  colour,  tinged  with  purple  ; 
and  Sunbeam,  orange -buff,  tinged  scarlet,  were 
particularly  good.  The  fancj'  Dahlias  included 
Mrs.  John  Downie,  bufl',  striped  crimson  ;  Peacock, 
purple,  tipped  with  white  ;  and  Fred  Smith,  rosy 
lilac,  striped  purple.  Conspicuous  for  their 
beauty  among  the  Cactus  varieties  were  Major 
Tuppenny,  red,  with  yellow  centre,  a  new  flower 
of  excellent  form  ;  Uncle  Tom,  deep  crimson- 
maroon  ;  and  W.  Treseder,  very  pale  blush,  a  new 
Dahlia  that  has  received  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  National  Dahlia  Society.  Pompons  are 
here  extensively  grown,  and  figured  promi- 
nently at  the  Cr3-stal  Palace  Dahlia  Show.  They 
are  charming  flowers,  and  contain  some  lovely  bits 
of  colour.  Fabio,  orange-red,  with  yellow  ground  ; 
Tommy  Keith,  crimson -scarlet,  tipped  white; 
Nerissa,  bright  pink,  of  good  habit;  H3'patia,  buff, 
shaded  salmon,  tipped  j-ellow  ;  Christabel,  yellow, 
edged  scarlet ;  Nancy,  red  and  3'ellow  ;  Douglas, 
crimson-maroon  ;  Snowflake,  white,  dwarf  compact 
habit,  were  of  the  best. 

It  is  in  the  Home  Nurserv  grounds  that  the 
plants  already  mentioned  are  cultivated,  and  it  is 
here  also  that  a  large  number  of  the  hardy  fruit 
trees  are  also  grown.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  more 
particularly.       Here   our   photograph   was   taken, 
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and  the  tree  figured  was  bj'  no  means  a  solitary 
specimen,  but  oiilv  one  of  many.  It  represents  a 
tree  three  years  old  of  Early  Rivers'  Nectarine, 
aud  is  quite  out  in  the  open.  This  variety  was 
undoubtedly  finer  than  any  other  in  the  nurserj', 
although  many  of  the  older  sorts  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  were  also  growing  under  similar 
conditions.  Some  of  these  were  trained  as 
standards,  and  bore  heavy  crops,  although  the 
individual  fruits  were  somewhat  small.  There 
are,  apparently,  great  possibilities  in  the  culture  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  open  as  bushes  or 
dwarf  standards.  The  specimen,  together  with 
fruits,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner  at  the  Drill  Hall 
meeting  of  August  28,  created  great  interest,  and 
plainlj'  showed  that  good  results  are  possible,  aud 
in  this  case,  we  are  assured,  were  obtained  with 
but  ordinary  care  and  culture. 

The  Langley  Nursery,  where  the  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  are  grown,  is  distant  about  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  establishment  at  Slough,  and  extends 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  There  is  so  much  of  interest 
to  be  seen  that  one  might  profitably  spend  a  daj' 
here,  and  even  then  leave  sufficient  to  almost 
warrant  another  visit.  Ornamental  Crabs  are 
largeh'  in  evidence.  These  are  apparently  becoming 
verv  popular  as  decorative  trees,  and  this  is  not 
surprising,  for  the  fruits  of  some  of  the  varieties  are 
beautifulU'  coloured.  Pj-rus  spectabilis  Montreal 
Beauty  is  a  charming  one,  of  a  lovely  rose  colour. 

The  Bladder  Sennas,  Colutea  arborescens,  and  C. 
purpurea  were  conspicuous,  as  also  was  Lcycesteria 
formosa.  This  is  a  most  useful  autumn-flowering 
plant,  and  thoroughly  deserves  more  extended 
culture  ;  a  short  notice  of  it  appeared  in  The 
(i.\RDEN  of  September  8.  Clethra  ahiifolia  thrives 
well  outside,  and  has  a  distinctly'  uncommon 
appearance  in  the  arboretiim.     The  varieties  of  the 
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shrubby  Hibiscus  syriacus  are  just  coming  into 
bloom,  and  the  scarlet  Oaks  will  before  long  com- 
mence to  develop  their  lovel}'  tints.  An  interesting 
lot  of  Acer  Negundo  variegatuni  was  noticeable. 
There  were  about  '2,000  of  them  budded  this 
year,  and  out  of  this  number  very  few  buds  had 
failed.  The  stock  employed  was  the  type — Acer 
Negundo. 

Ligustrum  ovalifolium,  we  were  informed,  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  popular  plants  grown  ; 
immense  quantities  of  it  are  sold.  Ulmus  argentea 
minor,  exceedingly  pretty  ;  Poinilus  trichocarpa, 
silvery  leaved  ;  standards  of  Van  Houtte's  Golden 
Elm  ;  Laurus  nobilis,  a  handsome  plant  when  in 
fruit,  as  many  standard  trees  of  it  were  at  Langley ; 
and  Ulmus  Dampieri  aurea,  a  beautiful  golden 
Elm  of  erect  pyramidal  habit,  were  conspicuously 
striking.  We  might  long  continue  the  list,  a 
proceeding  that  would  doubtless  not  interest  our 
readers,  and  we  might  also  refer  at  length  to 
the  many  acres  of  Roses  in  various  forms  that  are 
liere  grown,  in  company  with  large  quantities  of 
other  favourite  garden  plants,  but  neither  time  nor 
space  permit. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

A  New  Indian  Popi-y. 
Mr.  \^'ilson  sends  from  his  famous  garden  at 
Wisley  a  bloom  of  a  new  blue  Indian  Poppy  (Meco- 
nopsis  grandis).  The  flower,  which  is  Sl  inches 
across,  appears  to  be  solitary  on  a  stout  hafry  stalk 
a  foot  or  more  high.  The  lanceolate  leaf  is  nearly 
0  inches  long  and  over  an  inch  wide  in  the  widest 
part,  and  is  beset  with  rather  harsh  hairs,  longest 
on  the  back  and  faintly  foxy  in  colour.  The  colour 
of  the  flower  is  a  pale  violet-blue,  tinged  towards 
the  edges  with  a  suffusion  of  faint  pink. 

Cr.\b  John  Downie. 
Mr.  Wilson  also  sends  from  a  neighbour's  garden  a 
fruiting  spray  of  the  handsome  Crab  .John  Downie, 
an  ornamental  fruit  tree  that  deserves  more  general 
cultivation,  and  a  flowering  twig  from  the  green- 
house of  the  handsome 

Tei'oma  jasminoides, 
with  a  loose  terminal  panicle  of  large  white  bloom 
with   crimson   throat,   and    clean-looking   polished 
light  green  foliage. 


MONTBRETIAS    FROM    IRELAND. 

I  enclose  some  flowers  of  Montbretia,  which 
were  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Mr.  .John 
•Jameson,  St.  Marnocks,  Portmarnock,  county 
IJubhn.  The  plant  measures  3  feet  at  least  through, 
the  blooms  all  branching;  it  looked  remarkably 
well,  and  is  a  decided  advance  on  types  more 
frequently  seen  here.— A.  O'Neill,  Thomas  Street, 
fJuU!ii. 

[Very  fine  flowers,  strong,  handsome  spikes,  and 
liroad  robust  leaves. — Eds.] 


leaf-like  colour  in  earlj'  autunm,  what  a  garden 
plant  it  would  be.  The  flower  gaidens  at  Straffan 
are  now  very  sweet  and  beautiful,  and  filled  with 
many  rather  unusual  things — the  feathery  Celosias, 
for  example,  and  such  standard  and  pyramidal  Helio- 
tropes 5  feet  to  7  feet  in  height  as  are  rarely  seen, 
masses  of  fragrant  flowers,  dose  to  the  (iiant 
Knotweed  is  a  Gunnera  manicata  with  leaves  over 
8  feet  across,  a  very  shapely  and  handsome  plant. 

— F.    W.  BuRBIDfiE. 

[Splendid  leaves  for  size  and  colour.  The  largest 
leaf  measured  close  upon  13  inches  long  and  over 
8  inches  at  the  widest  part,  and  as  rich  in  colour 
as  the  leaves  of  the  Japanese  Vine  ( Vitis  Coignetia;). 
— Eds.] 

Clerodendron  trichotomum  and  John  Downie 
Cr.4b. 

Mr.  H.  Mitchell,  of  Heathfield,  Rush  (Jreen, 
Hertford,  encloses  flower  of  Clerodendron  tricho- 
tomum, foliage  of  Coriuis  Mas  eleganlissima,  also 
buncli  of  .James  Downie  Cral),  which  is  so  orna- 
mental and  useful.  Mr.  Mitchell  writes;  "The 
Clerodendron  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  now  aljout 
10  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  and  covered 
with  blossom.  We  cut  it  back  every  year  soon 
after  flowering." 

[We  were  very  pleased  to  see  such  fine  spikes  of 
the  Clerodendron,  and  the  Crab  branch  reminded 
us  how  much  this  beautiful  race  of  shrub  is  over- 
looked. These  oblong  red  and  yellow  spikes  are  as 
showy  as  any  brilliant  summer  flower. — Eds.] 


Crab  .John    Downie   and    Rudbeckia  laciniata 

FL.  -PL. 
Mr.  Waterer,  of  Knaphill,  sends  us  a  splendid 
branch  of  John  Downie  Crab  to  show  how  fruitful 
it  is,  and  the  brightness  of  its  colouring;  also 
spikes  of  the  rich  yellow  Rudbeckia,  which  makes 
such  effective  masses  in  the  garden  at  this  time. 


Enormous    Leaves    of    the    Giant    Knotweed 

OF  Japan  from  Ireland. 
_  Enclosed  are  the  finest  coloured  leaves  of  Giant 
Knotweed  of  Japan  (Polygonum  sachaliense)  I  ever 
saw.  They  are  from  the  Bog  Garden  on  the  island 
at  Straffan,  County  Kildare,  growing  in  damp, 
sandy  soil  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of 
"the  silvery  Lifi'ey."  Now  and  then  when  tlie 
river  is  flooded  the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the 
stems  are  submerged.  Bambusa  palmata,  B.  nigra, 
B.  viridi-glaucescens,  and  others  are  very  happv 
in  the  same  place,  but  B.  nitida  resents  the 
flooding,  the  stems  under  water  having  suffered, 
though  those  above  it  survived.  If  one  could 
make  sure  of  this  noble  Polygonum  producing 
such   vivid   crimson   and   brown   and  golden   vine 


Calimeris  altaica  and  other  Flowers  from 
Wales. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Buxton,  Coed  Derw,  Bettws-y-Coed, 
sends  the  following  interesting  note  :  "  Some  years 
since  I  found  a  dwarf  Aster-like  plant  growing 
near  this  place,  and  planted  it  in  a  deep,  narrow 
cleft  between  two  rocks  in  the  ordinary  slialy  soil 
of  the  district.  Each  season  I  have  thought  what 
an  excellent  plant  it  would  be  if  the  colour  were 
only  better.  It  is  just  1  foot  high,  produces 
myriads  of  flowers  for  many  weeks,  and  is  quite 
indifl'erent  to  weather.  Mr.  WoUey-Dod  considers 
it  to  be  Calimeris  altaica.  This  season  it  began 
to  flower  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  The  colour 
is  much  brighter — as  good  as  many  of  the  Asters — 
really  a  very  pretty  object  for  a  rock  garden.  For 
the  first  time  numerous  seedlings  have  appeared. 
I  am  nearly  sure  I  saw  the  same  plant  among  some 
rocks  between  Capel  Curig  and  Snowdon.  A 
specimen  growing  in  the  water  flowers  equally 
freely,  but  is  only  a  few  inches  high.  It  seems 
to  have  a  great  attraction  for  the  gold-fish,  which 
are  always  grubbing  at  the  roots.  Genista 
dalmatioa  is  another  plant  which  flowered  mar- 
vellously this  season  for  quite  six  weeks.  I  planted 
this  in  1896,  and  it  is  now  2  feet  across:  seed 
ripens  freely.  Sedum  hirsutum  and  S.  brevifolium 
were  also  in  great  perfection,  almost  covering  a 
large  slaty  rock.  The  former  grows  entirely  on 
tufts  of  Moss. 

[The  flowers  were  rather  withered  when  received, 
but  they  show  how  strong  the  stem  is.  We  thank 
our  correspondent  very  much  for  his  good  note. — 
Eds.] 


Pansv  William  Tell. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  few 
blooms  of  Viola  William  Tell.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  quite  the  best  of  all  the  Violas.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham,  of  Tamworth,  and  was  distri- 
buted by  him  in  1898.  It  is  of  sturdy  habit  and  very 
tufted,  and  stands  hot  weather  very  well.  More- 
over, the  blooms  always  come  of  good  size  and 
substance.  —  Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  The  Elms, 
KidderminMer, " 

[A  very  beautiful  white  Pan.sy,  so  pure,  broad, 
and  sturdy.  It  stands  well  up  on  the  strong  stem, 
and  the  plant  is  very  robust.  This  is  a  Pansy  to 
make  groups  of  in  the  border. — Eds.] 


[We  shall  welcome  also  fruits  too  for  our  tahli, 
especially  at  this  time,  when  we  are  cousideriitrj  the 
produce  of  English  orchards  and  gardens.  ] 


NOTES    FROM     SCOTLAND. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  .John  Menzies,  who 
a  number  of  years  ago  retired  from  the  factorship 
of  the  TuUyallan  estates,  and  went  to  reside  near 
Duns.  His  garden  was  very  limited  in  extent,  but 
he  erected  a  series  of  small  plant  houses,  in  which  he 
grew  Auriculas,  particularly  the  alpine  section,  with 
great  success.  The  last  time  the  writer  met  Mr. 
Menzies  he  greatlj'  deplored  the  lack  of  interest 
that  was  being  taken  in  his  favourite  flower,  there 
being  now  comparatively  few  in  the  north  who 
retain  and  cultivate  these  delightful  plants.  Mr. 
Menzies  had  a  fair  amount  of  Scottish  "  dourness" 
in  his  temperament,  but  to  those  he  knew  he 
proved  one  of  the  most  kindly  and  genial  of  men. 
He  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy-one  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Garden  Flowers  in  Scotland. 

Summer  flower  gardening  has  been  a  most  de- 
pressing occupation,  the  weather  having  been  of 
the  worst  character  imaginable,  floods  of  rain,  high 
winds,  and  snow,  hail,  and  sleet  in  August  ha\ing 
combined  to  destroy  the  liopes  and  render  abortive 
the  labours  of  numbers  of  gardeners,  who  were 
quite  unprepared  for  such  an  experience.  Happily, 
Nature  is  not  an  unkind  mistress,  and  after  a  week 
of  drying  weather  the  work  expended  in  blotting 
out  the  ravages  resulting  from  a  period  of  "  pnlking" 
has  been  amplj'  repaid  by  a  glorious  display  of  the 
flowers   of   early   autumn. 

Among  these  nothing  could  be  finer  tlian  bold 
masses  of  Phloxes.  The  plants  were  denuded  of 
bloom  while  the  wet  weather  lasted,  but  they  were 
quickly  clothed  again,  the  torrents  of  rain  having 
suited  them  perfectly.  One  or  two  sorts  are  not 
yet  in  flower,  and  there  is  therefore  a  promise  of  a 
long  continued  bloom.  The  Phlox  is  eminentlj- 
fitted  for  border  decoration,  and  for  this  purpose  I 
greatly  prefer  the  tall  to  dwarf  varieties ;  the 
latter  are  not  nearly  so  effective.  The  stems  are 
just  woodj'  enough  to  permit  the  plants  to  be  grown 
without  the  aid  of  supporting  sticks  and  ties,  which, 
use  them  as  one  will,  destroy  the  natural  habit  of 
the  plants.  Something  like  •i.OOO  Phloxes  are  grown 
in  our  borders,  none  of  which  are  ever  staked,  and 
though  stems  are  occasionally  broken  off  during 
very  lOugh  weather,  the  loss  is  not  greatly  evident, 
and  certainly  not  worth  spoiling  hundreds  of  plants 
to  save  the  loss  of  one  or  two.  The  Hollyhock  has 
also  succeeded  much  better  than  usual  this  year,  and 
it  is  only  lately  that  disease  has  been  evident  on 
the  foliage.  The  spikes  are  somewhat  shorter  than 
usual,  and  this  has  somewhat  lessened  the  effect  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  borders.  Hollyhocks 
are  grown  here  in  masses  and  dotted  among 
herbaceous  plants,  which  this  year  are  in  most 
instances  taller  than  usual.  Tlieir  effectiveness  is 
consecjuently  to  some  extent  impaired,  their  value 
being  so  largely  due  to  their  massive  stateliness. 
For  ordinary  garden  purposes  seedlings  are  prefer- 
able to  stock  raised  fiom  named  plants,  the  colours 
coming  absolutely  true.  I  nuich  wish  our  seeds- 
men would  oft'er  colours  separatelj',  and  not,  as 
at  present,  in  collections.  One  could  then  select 
white,  blush,  rose,  crimson,  yellow,  or  maroon 
varieties  as  desired,  without  at  the  same  time 
purchasing  those  of  no  value,  all  or  anj-  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  packets  of  mixed  varieties.  I 
find  it  possible  to  save  seeds  from  single  flowers, 
and  these  can  therefore  be  selected  in  the  more 
beautiful  forms  and  colours,  but  double  sorts  do 
not  produce  seed  so  far  north. 

Among  the  more  tender  plants,  Fuchsias  are 
holding  out  better  than  in  a  dry  season  such  as 
experienced  last  year  ;  standards  of  Royal  Standard 
are  very  eifective,  while  among  bush  plants  the 
bright  crimson  and  white  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  a  double 
form,  has  been  conspicuous  :  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 
tlie  very  old  Rose  of  Castile,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  are 
also  sorts  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  well  and 
prove  eflfective.  I  have  been  favouralily  impressed 
by  Dioscorea  barbarea,  an  old  annual  reintroduced 
this  spring  by  Messrs.  A'eitoh,  of  Chelsea.  It  is  a 
good  grower  and  very  pretty  in  groups,  the  colour 
approaching  that  of  the  'ivy-leaf  Pelargonium 
Mme.  Crousse.  Montbretias  in  some  gardens  have 
failed  to  flower ;  these  are  noticeable  as  being 
thickly  crowded,  and  doubtless  it  is  to  overcrowding 
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that  this  dishearteningcondition  must  be  attributed, 
because  our  own  plants  in  numerous  varieties  are  all 
flowering  splendidly  ;  these  are  lif  led  and  replanted 
annually,  the  corms  being  placed  a  few  inches  apart. 
Some  years  ago  I  noticed  that  the  old  M.  Pottsi 
established  in  a  thick  mass  never  flowered,  liut 
when  planted  thinly  it  assumed  a  fioriferous  habit. 
Montbretias  are  in  every  respect  so  charming  a 
group  of  flowering  plants  that  the}'  are  well  worth 
extra  attention.  M.  rosea  has  suffered  considerably 
from  wet  and  damp,  which  have  no  bad  effect  on  the 
others.  This  is  a  very  distinct  and  an  altogether 
deliglitful  flower  of  autumn. 

Asters  have  commenced  the  season  earlier  tlian 
they  ordinarily  do,  but  this  is  a  thing  that  one  could 
not  complain  of,  for  their  flowering  season  is  thereby 
extended.  There  is  reason,  however,  for  grumbling 
at  the  number  of  varieties  flevoid  of  any  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  superiority  that  are  being 
distriliuted,  and  which  after  once  flowering  are 
properly  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap.  Some  of 
the  oldest  species  are  curiously  enough  still  the  most 
attractive  ;  of  such  I  need  only  name  A.  Amellus, 
the  blue  Marigold  ;  A.  Tradescanti,  the  true 
Michaelmas  Dais}' ;  and  Ericoides.  The  stouter 
stemmed  species  should  be  treated  much  like 
Phloxes  and  left  to  grow  naturally,  with  in  some 
cases  the  support  of  a  stout  string  tied  lightly  round 
the  steins  to  prevent  the  plants  from  spreading 
during  their  growth.  Other  species,  such  as 
Tradescanti  and  A.  Chapmani,  have  reached  the 
flowering  stage,  their  willowy  stems  should  be 
liberated  and  allowed  to  bend  over  to  exhibit  their 
clustering  starry  blooms.  Treated  in  the  same 
manner,  Bocconia  asteroides  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  hardy  plants,  its  dainty  flowers  dancing  and 
shimmering  with  the  slightest  breeze.  Such  close 
growing  Asters  as  White  Queen  and  Cassiope  I 
sometimes  aid  bj-  pulling  the  stems  apart,  thus 
giving  them  more  space  in  which  to  displaj'  their 
tin}'  flowers.  We  find  room  for  a  few  old  plants 
that  are  not  much  known,  perhaps  hardly  known 
at  all ;  one  of  these  is  Salvia  Sclarea,  the  true  kind, 
the  large  silvery  bracts  are  its  chief  feature,  and  the 
foliage  is  also  many  times  larger  than  that  of  other 
sages.  The  purpledeaved  Atriplex  hortensis  is 
another  old  denizen  of  gardens,  and  a  most  effective 
tall  growing  decorative  plant,  which  is  onl}' .slightly 
superior  to  the  white  leaved  form  of  the  same  plant. 
Then  we  have  all  the  old  Marigolds,  the  common 
with  yellow  and  with  black  "eyes,"  the  large 
double  lemon  and  double  orange  Marigold,  the 
rampant  growing  striped  French  Marigolds,  than 
which  no  flowers  are  brighter  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  the  large  double  varieties  of  the  African 
Marigold,  all  of  which  are  most  effective  when 
properly  used.  R.  P. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

WARDEN     PIE. 

HAVINi;  in  mind  the  occasional  mention 
of  "Warden  Pie"  in  old  liooks,  we 
asked  Mr.  Bunyanl  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the  Pear 
that  was  formerly  used  "for  pies.  He 
kindly  sends  this  answer,  prefaced  by 
a  familiar  quotation  : — 

"  Myself  hy  denial  I'll  fortify 

With  a  dainty  bit  of  a  ^yarden  Pie."— 0/<f  Sowj. 

"  From  what  I  have  gathered  this  is  the  Catillac 
or  Pound  Pear,  which  to  this  day  takes  the  palm 
as  a  stewing  variety,  and  up  ami  down  the  country 
there  are  man}'  ver}'  aged  trees.  It  is  a  regular 
bearer  as  an  orchard  standard,  and  in  gardens  as  an 
espalier,  or  as  a  bush  on  the  Quince  stock,  and 
is  in  season  from  November  until  April.  Pear 
pies  are  apt  to  be  insipid,  hence  they  are  not 
popular." 

Probably  the  insipidity  of  the  fruit  when  thus 
used  was  in  old  days  corrected  by  some  addition 
such  as  Quince,  or  by  some  culinary  artifice  of 
which  the  record  is  lost.  Should  anj'  of  our 
readers  have  an  old  recipe  for  Warden  Pie  we 
think  that  its  publication  would  be  of  interest 
to  many  others.  Among  the  fine  old  books  that 
are  on  the  library  shelves  of  many  a  country  house 


there  are  often  some  relating  to  cookery,  and 
manuscript  family  recipe  books  whose  contents 
are  of  the  highest  interest.  We  have  more  than 
once  been  asked  to  open  a  cooker}'  column,  and 
only  refrain  from  want  of  space  and  from  the 
apprehension  of  possibl}'  printing  recipes  that  are 
either  unproved  or  wanting  in  accuracy  or  lucidity. 
But  there  must  be  many  ways  of  cooking  fruit  and 
vegetables  other  than  those  generally  understood 
and  practised,  and  though  it  is  only  the  office  of 
the  pages  of  The  G.irdex  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
duction of  these  good  things,  there  still  remains  a 
wide  and  most  important  field  of  labour  between 
the  moment  when  fruit  and  vegetables  are  delivered 
in  the  best  possible  state  at  the  kitchen  door  and 
that  other  moment  when  they  are  received  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  economy.  These  two 
are  so  closely  linked  that  we  think  it  would  be 
well  occasionally  to  publish  a  recipe  not  in  general 
use,  that  has  been  actually  proved  good  by  the 
sender.  Such  useful  instructions  are  always  of 
value  as  appear  in  Jlrs.  Earle's  books,  such  as 
the  addition  of  a  Peach  leaf  in  the  preparation 
of  stewed  Apples,  and  the  insisting  on  the  stewing 
of  the  pared  peel  (to  be  removed  before  serving) 
with  the  stewing  Pears,  tlie  inner  edge  of  the  peel 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  fruits,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  flavouring  quality.  A  reason 
wh}'  such  good  recipe,s  may  often  be  found  in  the 
older  collections  is  that  in  old  days  the  preparation 
of  more  refined  articles  of  food  was  done  by  the 
ladies  of  the  family  themselves,  as  it  still  is  in 
the  present  time  among  the  better  classes  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

HELIOTROPE    DOCTEUR    .JEULIN. 

This  variety  is  of  compact  habit,  and  bears 
flowers  that  are  a  good  deep  blue  in  colour. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  it 
obtained  an  award  of  merit  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  September  11. 

ANEMONE    .TAPONICA    MONT    ROSE. 

The  large  pale  pink  almost  double  flowers  of  this 
variety  of  the  Japanese  Anemone  are  borne  two  or 
three  together,  and  are  well  displayed  above  the 
foliage.  An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  this 
jilant  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries, 
Che.shunt. 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 
From  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge: — 
Rosine,  rose  colour,  with  purple  centre,  the 
petals  tipped  with  pale  rose :  Artus,  bronzy 
buff',  the  inner  petal  tinged  with  pale  red : 
Imperator,  a  large  bloom  of  a  deep  red  colour ; 
Lyric,  light  red,  the  liase  of  the  petals  yellow  ; 
J.  W.  Wilkinson,  ci-imson  tinged  with  purple ; 
Vesta,  blush  pink,  with  a  paler  centre;  Dinorah, 
pale  bronzy  buff.  All  the  above  received  awards 
of  merit. 

Mr.  James  .Stredwick  exhibited  at  the  same 
meeting  blooms  of  Eclipse,  clear  sulphur  yellow, 
and  Jealousy,  with  flatter  petals,  of  a  deeper 
yellow.     Both  obtained  awards  of  merit. 

GLADIOLUS    ALTHEA. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  Gladiolus  have  a  pale  pink 
ground,  splashed  with  salmon  pink  and  rosy  purple  ; 
the  inner  lower  petal  is  heavily  marked  with 
purple.  Sent  b}-  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  September  11.     Award  of  merit. 

GLADIOLUS    DELICATA. 

A  v.iRiETY  with  a  pale  blush  ground  colour,  the 
petals  edged  with  pink,  and  faintly  splashed  with 
purple  ;  the  lower  inner  petal  has  a  pale  yellow 
centre.  Also  sent  by  Messrs.  Burrell  to  the  Drill 
Hall  on  September  11.     Award  of  merit. 


POMPON    DAHLIAS. 

Mr.  C.  Tur.n'er,  Slough,  obtained  awards  of  merit 
at  the  Drill  Hall  for  the  following  : — Galatea,  dark 
crimson  red  :  Sybil,  pale  orange  buff  ground,  edged 
with  brick  red  ;  and  Zerlind,  deep  maroon,  edged 
with  red. 


ANTHURIUM    BAKERI. 

A  BOTANICAL  certificate  was  given  to  this  plant  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
It  had  spikes  of  tiny  dark  red  cone-shaped  fruits, 
closely  set  together,  and  long,  rather  light  green 
leaves.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea. 


LILIUM    BROWNII    LEUCANTHEMUM. 

This  Chinese  Lily,  that  flowered  at  Kew  last  year 
for  the  first  time,  and  recently  figured  in  the 
Botnnkal  Magazint,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last.  When  young  the  flowers  are  of  a 
sulphur  yellow  all  over  ;  as  they  expand,  however, 
the  throat  only  remains  yellow,  the  edges  of  the 
petals  becoming  quite  white. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


APPLE   ST.    EVERARD. 

A  .medium-sized,  well-coloured  fruit,  of  good 
flavour,  sent  from  Tapworth  Hall,  Cambridge- 
shire (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Terry).  Shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  meeting  on  September  11,  where  it 
obtained  an  award  of  merit. 


EARLY   PROLIFIC    FILBERT. 

This  new  Filbert  well  deserves  its  name  to  judge 
from  the  examples  shown  at  Westminster  on 
Tuesday  last.  The  bunches  of  fruit  were  very 
fine  ;  the  bracts  are  curiously  out  and  frilled. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Maidstone. 
Award  of  merit. 


CABBAGE  CANNELL'S   DEFIANCE. 

An  excellent  variety  with  a  firm  heart  and  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  outer  leaves.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  and  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
September  11  : — 

Potato  Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  from  Mr.  J.  Harris, 
Blackhill  Nurseries ;  Potato  Baden-Powell,  from 
Mr.  S.  W.  Caddick,  Caradoc,  Ross ;  Potato 
Supreme,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading; 
Potato  Centenary,  also  from  Messrs.  Sutton. 


GARDKNING    APPOINTMENT. 

Mr,.  .foUN  IHNSTAN,  fur  the  pa^l  tlirte  voars  in  the  Uenilie 
Gardens.  .Moniuoutlt.  as  head  ^raidener  to  Mr.  T.  H.  .M. 
Bailwanl,  Horsington  Mani'i-.  'rempleeonitie,  Soniersetsliire. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROVAL  HORTICULTT^RAl  SOCIETY. 
Ar,A!N  ail  exceptionally  liri^lit  display  nf  tlnwers  in  great 
variety  was  made  in  the  i'rili  H;ill,  W  tstininsttT,  on  Tuesday 
last.  Hardy  herbaceons  H'lwers,  (iladioli,  ami  lialilias  tlgiired 
largely  in  most  collectiuns,  and  to  a  large  extent  were 
respunsible  for  tlie  varied  and  attractive  nature  of  the 
exhibition. 

Gladioli  were  splendidly  shuwn  by  Messrs.  .1.  Burrell  and 
Co.,  Camliridge.  The  varieties  comprised  many  tlnely-euUmred 
and  delicately-tinted  spikes  iif  flowers.  Frametta.  sahiinu- 
pink,  striped  white;  Baroness  iV  ("iitts,  lusy  pink,  splashed 
white;  Casilda,  pale  sulphur,  lilotiln-d  purple;  Dora  Craven, 
white,  slightly  tinged  and  striped  purjile,  are  but  a  few 
amongst  many  equally  tine.  Svmie  lovely  new  Cactus  Dahlias 
were  also  shown  by  the  same  ttrm,  no  less  than  eight  of 
them  (described  elsewhere)  obtaining  awards  of  merit. 
Gold  medal. 

An  excellent  display  of  hardy  flowers  was  made  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.  Good  varieties  of  Tritoraas 
were  conspicuously  bright,  and  Senecio  pulcher,  a  very 
attractive  rosy-purple  flower,  Gentiana  Andrews!,  Lychnis 
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Haageana,  and  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  a  beautiful  yellow, 
were  noticeable  amonpst  many  others  equally  interesting. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Felthara,  Middlesex,  exhibited  a  very  showy  collection  of 
hardy  flowers,  comprising  Phloxes  in  great  variety, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Lilies,  including  L.  tigrinum  plenum 
and  L.  auratum  platyphyllum,  Cactus  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  &c. 
Bronze  Flora  medal. 

A  pretty  display  of  garden  Roses  was  made  by  Messrs. 
George  Cooling  and  Stms,  Bath.  Many  beautiful  varieties 
were  shown,  and  all  were  made  up  in  bunches.  Amongst 
them,  Perle  de  Feu,  of  a  beautiful  bronzy  tint ;  Marquise  de 
Salisltury,  deep  crimson ;  L'Id6aI,  Homer,  Souvenir  de 
Catherine  Guillot,  a  bronzy  yellow,  were  particularly  good. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

A  beautiful  exhibit  of  Roses  was  put  up  by  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester.  China  Rose 
Fabvier,  Beryl,  of  a  pale  bronze  tint,  Gustave  Regis,  and 
Longwortli  Rambler  were  but  a  few  of  many  equally  fine. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  an  interesting 
lot  of  Marigolds  and  Antirrhinums.  The  French  Marigold, 
Dobbie's  Tael,  striped,  is  very  handsome,  as  is  also  the 
African  Lemon  Queen. 

A  beautiful  group  of  Roses  was  shown  by  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Rose  grower,  Oxford.  Most  of  the  varieties  were 
artistically  arranged  in  Bamboo  stands  and  glass  vases. 
Some  single  blooms  were  also  sent.  Amongst  the  former 
were  Rainbow,  Frani;ois  Dubreuil,  M.  A.  Capucine,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Brownlow.  The  latter  included  choice  blooms  of 
Bridesmaid,  Mme.  Cochet,  Ernest  Metz,  (fee.  Silver -gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

Large  bunches  of  garden  Roses  were  well  shown  also  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough.  Queen  Mah,  Anna  Ollivier,  Rosa 
nigosa,  Blanche  double  de  Courbet,  Griiss  an  Teiplitz,  were 
fine.  Varieties  of  the  shrubby  Hibiscus,  H.  syriacus,  were 
also  staged  by  the  same  firm.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  arranged  a  capital  group  of  Begonias, 
Heliotrope,  <fcc.  Begonias  Moonlight,  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
tloriliunda  rosea,  carminata,  and  varieties  of  semperHorens, 
all  winter-flowering  varieties,  were  included  ;  and  also  several 
fine  Heliotropes,  Acalypha  hlspida,  Adiantums,  ttc,  were 
made  of  use  in  this  pretty  arrangement.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  nurserymen,  Peterboro', 
exhil>ited  sixty  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  nicely  arranged  in 
glasses,  and  comprising  many  of  the  beat  varieties.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Sweet  Peas  were  also  extensively  and  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester.  Salopian,  crimson  ; 
Gorgeus,  I)ronze  and  rose;  Mrs.  Eckford,  sulpliur;  t'aptain 
of  the  Blues,  Orange  Prince,  Princess  May,  beautiful  pale 
blue,  were  conspicuous  in  this  exhibit.  Bronze  Flora  medal. 
Some  tine  varieties  of  Gladioli  were  sent  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch,  Limited,  Chelsea.  Mephistopheles,  pale  yellow 
ground,  broadly  edged  with  dark  red  ;  James  H.  Veitch, 
light  red,  splashed  pale  purple,  sulphur  centre ;  and  Jean 
Dyljowski,  vermilion,  streaked  and  spotted  white. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited  a  fine 
collection  of  Dahlias  of  various  sorts.  Included  amongst 
the  Pompons  were  Eurydice,  Fabio,  Adrienne,  Emily  Hopper, 
Nerissa,  Dr.  Jim,  Iris,  and  Donovan,  varieties  that  are 
sufiiciently  well  known.    Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

A  group  of  cut  Roses  was  put  up  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  Marquisede  Salisbury,  varieties 
of  R.  rugosa,  Mnie.  P.  Cochet,  and  many  more  were  excel- 
lently shown.     Bronze  B'lora  medal. 

Collections  of  Roses  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  G.  W .  Piper, 
ITckfield,  Sussex,  in  stands  and  glasses.  The  individual 
blooms  were  very  good  ;  Mme.  Badin  (Tea),  Cora  (new  China), 
and  Beryl  (new  Tea)  were  excellent. 

An  interesting  group  of  Roses,  arranged  in  baskets  and 
vases,  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 
Corallina,  a  new  decorative  Tea  Rose,  deep  rosy  crimson ; 
Queen  Mab,  a  new  China;  Fairy  Queen,  a  new  Tea,  pale 
cream  colour;  Duchess  of  Albany,  a  new  hybrid  Tea,  rose 
colour,  of  good  form  and  substance  ;  Boadlcea,  dellciously 
fragrant;  and  many  beautiful  umiamed  seedlings.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Gladioli  and  herbaceous  flowers  In  variety  were  shown  Ijy 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Long  Ditton.  The  former  included 
many  beautiful  varieties.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

A  group  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  a  large  number 
of  Dahlias,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood.  Cactus  Dahlias :  Island  Queen,  a 
beautiful  rosy  lilac  variety  ;  Beatrice,  pale  rose  ;  and  Ruby, 
pale  red  tipped  and  edged  purple,  were  very  noticeable. 

A  bright  group  of  Cannas  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Svvanley,  Kent,  and  included  many  choice 
and  beautifully  coloured  varieties.  Sister  Dora,  yellow, 
spotted  red  ;  Sec.  Chabanne,  pale  bronzy  yellow;  Doyen  J. 
Llaband,  yellow,  spotted  and  splashed  pale  red ;  and  Jean 
Tisaot,  bi'ight  red  were  remarkably  pretty.  Silver-gilt 
Flora  medal. 

A  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  nicely  arranged  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery.  The  plants  were  well 
grown  and  full  of  flowers.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  a 
number  of  plants  of  Salvia  Ruben  von  Stuttgart,  an 
improved  form  of  the  winter-flowering  Salvia  splendens. 

Dahlias  were  sent  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 
Shamrpck,  Miss  Gii'dlestone  (singles),  Cheal's  Golden  Queen, 
Lord  Aivestone,  and  Cheal's  white  are  very  excellent  varieties. 
Cactus  Dahlias  from  Mr.  James  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards, 
were  also  exceptionally  fine.     The   varieties  that  obtained 
awards  of  merit  are  described  In  another  column. 
Orchid  Committee. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  a  group  of  flnely-tiowered 
Dendroblum     Phalicnopsis    schroderiana     illustrating    the 
variety  of  colours  amongst  its  graceful  flower  racemes. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Walker,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hill 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Cragg),  sent  a  very  flue  group  of  well-grown 
plants  of  D.  Phala-nopsis  schroderiana  varying  from  light 
rose-tinted  flowers  to  the  deepest  purple.    A  tine  plant  of 


interesting    Orchids    were 
an    attractively    arranged 


Oncidium  Forbesl  and  other 
included,  the  whole  forming 
group. 

One  itf  the  most  interesting  exhibits  came  from  Mr.  Leopold 
Rothschild's  gardens,  Gunnersbury  House,  in  a  seedling 
Dendrol)ium  that  had  germinated  from  imported  seed 
introduced  on  the  old  plant  in  the  basket,  the  seed  germi- 
nating four  years  ago  and  now  bearing  a  flower,  the  flowering 
bulb  being  now  about  7  inches  long. 

Mr.  Norman  Cookson,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  sent  a 
light  variety  of  Cypripedlum  Morganise  and  another  unnamed 
seedling  of  "this  genera. 

Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire, 
sent  a  cut  raceme  of  Cattleya  aurea  with  three  flowers,  each 
flower  differing  considerably  in  the  markings. 

Mr.  E.  Kromer,  Roraima  Nursery,  West  Croydon,  sent  a 
superior  variety  of  Zygopetalura'crinitum  carrying  a  raceme 
of  five  flowers. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Measvires,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Flodden  Road,S,E., 
sent  Cypripedlum  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  an  American  raised 
hybrid  between  C.  fairreanum  and  V.  tonsum,  showing  the 
intermediate  characters  of  the  parents,  Cypripidium  Unxia, 
a  new  hybrid  derived  from  the  intercrossing  of  C.  harrisianum 
superbum  and  C.  Lowrebel. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hay  sent  a  fine  variety  of  Vanda  coerulea 
carrying  an  exceptionally  fine  raceme  of  eighteen  beautifully 
coloured  flowers.     Cultural  commendation. 

Major  Joicy,  Sunningdale  Park,  sent  a  finely-grown  plant 
of  Dendrohium  taurinum  amboinense  with  three  racemes  of 
its  bronze  and  yellow  flowers.     Cultural  commendation. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Seven  Oaks,  sent  two  home- 
raised  Odontoglossums  in  0.  Halli-crispum  roseum  derived 
from  the  species  indicated  in  the  name,  and  having  the 
intermediate  characters  of  the  parent  species,  the  fiowers 
creamy  white,  thickly  covered  with  bright  brown  spotting, 
and  Odontoglossum  wattianum  crawshayanum  (lindleyanum 
X  harryanum),  a  most  Interesting  hybrid,  proving  the 
parentage  of  the  natural  hybrid  ;  the  petals  and  sepals 
brown  tipped  and  marbled  with  yellow,  the  lip  creamy 
white,  spotted  with  brown  and  violet-purple  on  the 
shoulders.  There  is  a  large  violet-purple  blotch  in  the 
central  area  in  front  of  the  prominent  raised  ridges.  The 
plant  carried  a  raceme  of  eight  flowers  and  buds. 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
The  most  important  exhibit  before  this  committee  was  a 
collection  of  fruit  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 
Included  were  Apples.  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Crabs. 
Rulius  laciniatus  in  fruit ;  Raspberry,  Norwich  Wonder ; 
Currants,  La  Constante  and  White  Dutch  ;  and  Negro  Largo 
Fig  were  also  shown.  Trees  of  John  Downie  Crab,  bearing 
heavy  crops  of  fruit,  exhibited  by  the  same  firm,  were  very 
interesting.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm  Nurseries.  New  Hereford. 

sent  a  collection  of  Damsons  and  Bullaces.     Vote  of  thanks. 

Fourteen  varieties  of  Tomatoes,  which  had  been  tested  for 

outdoor  culture  at  Chiswick,  were  exhibited  ;  each  was  highly 

commended. 

Dishes  of  Plums  were  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Burn,  North 
Mymms  Park,  Hatfield  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  C.  Fielder).  The 
dish  of  Victoria  contained  some  of  the  best  fruit  we  have 
yet  seen  of  this  variety.     Silver  Knightian  medal. 

New  Afelons  were  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Ualderston,  Hemel 
Hempstead ;  Plums  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland  (gardenei-,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Divers)  and  Miss  Lively,  Hemel  Hempstead  ;  Pyrus 
japonica  in  fruit  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough  (vote  of  thanks) ; 
Vcitrli  s  (ijniy  Tomato,  by  Robert  Veitch  and  Sons,  Exeter; 
A]'plc,  Kiuilicrton  Seedling,  by  Mr.  Klmberton,  Finchley  ; 
Cherry,  Bunyards  Late  Morello,  and  Apple,  Borad^wka,  by 
Messrs.  Bunyard  ;  Seedling  Nectarines  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brooker, 
The  Gardens,  Coley  Park,  Reading ;  St.  .Toseph  Strawberry 
by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  Cultural 
commendation. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN. 
(By  Telegram.) 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  important  society  was  held  in 
Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  September  12  and 
13.  Brilliant  weather  favoured  the  opening,  and  there  was 
every  promise  of  a  most  successful  exhibition.  The  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  fully  up  to  the  former 
standard,  and  altogether  i)rovided  a  splendid  display  of 
horticultural  produce.  The  trade  exhibits  were  very  fine, 
and  included  contributions  from  the  leading  nurserymen  of 
Great  Britain. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  of  Kelso,  N.B.,  showed  a  table 
of  lovely  Carnations,  of  which  they  make  a  speciality,  and 
also  good  specimen  plants  of  the  Japanese  Wineberry. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  e.xhibited  an  inte- 
resting group  of  bulbous  and  herbaceous  plants.  The  former 
included  several  fine  varieties  of  Gladioli  and  Liliums.  A 
beautiful  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  was  staged  by  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  including  many  of  the  well-known 
numerous  varieties  raised  by  this  firm. 

A  magnificent  display  of  vegetables  was  made  by  JMessrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  The  individual  vegetables  were 
remarkalily  good,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  exhibit 
was  considerably  enhanced  by  its  unique  arrangement.  A 
large  centre  mound  was  made  of  the  vegetables,  and  a 
I>retty  border  around  them  consisted  of  dwarf  bright- 
coloured  Asters. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons.  Edinburgh,  showed  two  very 
fine  groups  of  plants,  the  one  consisted  of  Conifers,  and  the 
other  was  a  charming  arrangement  in  which  Bamboos, 
Palms,  Ac,  were  used  with  excellent  effect,  in  conjunction 
with  many  fine  stove  plants.  A  group  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  artistically  set  up,  and  also  a  group  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Downie,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick,  had  a  fine  display 
of  herbaceous  flowers  in  great  variety,  particularly  good 
were  the  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons.  Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson, 
Rothesay,  showed  cut  flowers  of  Dahlias  and  many  herbaceous 
plants.  Messrs.  Dolibie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  a  very  tine 
group  of  cut  flowers  in  variety,  the  Dahlias  were  exception- 
ally good,  and  the  whole  was  most  tastefully  arranged. 


Messrs.  T.  Methven  and  Sons,  Edinburgh,  showed  a  bold 
group  of  Palms  and  many  other  handsome  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser,  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  put  up  a 
fine  group  of  hardy  shrubs  in  great  variety.  Conspicuously 
bright  and  attractive  were  the  numerous  Ivies  and  Heaths. 

Mr.  C.  Irvine,  Jedburgh,  showed  a  splendid  collection  of 
herbaceous  plants. 

Fruit. 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  Eaton  Hall  Gardens,  was  the  only  com- 
petitor in  the  class  for  a  decorative  table  of  fruit.  The 
Grapes,  Souvenir  du  Congr^s  Pears,  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Sea  Eagle  Peaches  were  remarkably  good,  while  grand  Figs, 
Melons,  Plums,  and  Apples  were  also  included.  Orchid 
spray  was  chiefly  made  use  of  In  the  decoration  of  this  table. 
For  a  collection  of  fruit,  ten  different  kinds,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Eaton,  won  the  premier  awards.  Madresfield  Court  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches, 
King  of  Tompkins  County  Apples,  and  Souvenir  du  Congres 
Pears  were  especially  good.  Nectarines,  Figs,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  were  also  included  ii:  this  fine  display. 

Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford,  was 
second  with  excellent  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Pears.  Mr.  Murray,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa, 
Culzean  Castle,  gained  third  place. 

For  twelve  orcliard  house  fruits.  Mr.  James  Beisant, 
Castle  Huntly,  was  first,  having  splendid  Apples.  Pears,  and 
Plums.  Mr.  D.  Gibson,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was  second  with 
excellent  fruits,  and  Mr.  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstone, 
CarberryTower,  was  third.  The  Earl  of  Galloway,  Garlieston, 
gained  the  first  award  for  twelve  kinds  of  hardy  fruit.  Mr. 
W.  Williamson,  Tarvit,  Fife,  was  second.  Forsix  bunches  of 
Grapes  Mr.  T.  Lunt.  Keir  House,  Dunblane,  took  the  first 
award  with  magnificent  examples  of  Madresfield  Court, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  and  verj-  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Mrs.  Pince  ;  Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Buchanan,  Rippen,  Stirling, 
gained  second  prize,  having  splendid  bunches.  Mr.  Beisant 
was  third  with  very  good  Grapes  also.  In  the  class  for  four 
bundles  of  Grapes,  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  same 
competitors  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  previous  class. 

Mr.  Lunt  gained  the  first  award  for  two  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  with  well  ripened  exceedingly  fine  bunches, 
Messrs.  Buchanan  were  third. 

Mr.  Matthison  was  first  for  two  bunchesof  Black  Hamburgh, 
Messrs.  Craig  and  Currie  were  second,  and  also  gained  the 
bronze  medal  for  the  finest  bunch  of  Grapes  in  the  show, 
obtaining  seven  and  a-half  ponits  out  of  a  possible  nine. 

Mr.  Potter.  Whitehall,  Wigton  ;  Mr.  Cockburn.  Luffness  ; 
Messrs.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Cook  were  other  prize  winners  in 
the  Grape  classes. 

Mr.  Potter  was  first  for  one  bunch  of  Hamburgh,  and 
Mr.  Stuart,  Thurleston  Castle,  second. 

Messrs.  Buchanan  were  first  for  one  bunch  of  Black 
Alicante,  showing  splendidly.  .Messrs.  Murray  and  Sons, 
Polmont,  gained  second  prize.  Mr.  Lunt  was  placed  first  in 
the  class  for  one  bunch  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  staging  magni- 
ficent Grapes ;  Messrs.  Buchanan  were  second. 

Mr.  Beisant  gained  the  first  award  for  one  bunch  of  Gros 
Colman  ;  Mr.  Leslie,  Pitcullen,  Perth,  second. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Peebles,  was  first  for  one  bunch  of  Lady 
Downes ;  Mr.  Kidd,  second ;  and  Mr.  Lunt,  third,  all  showing 
very  fine  produce. 

Mr.  Lunt  was  successful  in  the  class  for  one  bunch  of 
Madresfield  Court  staging  grand  fruit,  Mr.  Sutherland, 
Polmont,  came  second. 

For  one  bunch  of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  Grinkle 
Park  Gardens,  Loftus,  Yorkshire,  gained  the  first  prize  with 
a  very  fine  bunch  of  Gros  Rlaroc ;  Messrs.  :Murray  and 
Sons  were  second  ;  and  Mr.  Beisant,  Appley  Towers,  third. 
All  the  Grapes  in  this  class  were  excellent. 

For  one  bunch  of  white  Grapes.  Mr.  Lunt  was  first  with 
Foster's  Seedling ;  Mr.  Potter  second  with  Bucklaud  Sweet- 
water.    Both  very  fine. 

Mr.  Barnes,  Eaton  Hall  Gardens,  Chester,  gained  first 
prize  for  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  Apples,  Mr.  Whiting, 
Credenhill.  Hereford,  tieing  second.  Mr.  Carnegie,  Prestwick, 
Ayr,  was  placed  first  in  the  class  for  the  best  collection  ot 
Scotch  Apples.  In  the  open  class  for  six  dishes  of  Apples 
(distinct)  Mr.  Barnes.  Eaton  Hall  Gardens,  was  first. 

Mr.  Barnes  took  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  dessert  Plums, 
and  -Mr.  Day  the  same  award  for  culinary  Plums.  There 
were  many  fine  single  dishes  shown  also. 

Mr.  Gibson,  Kingston-on-Thames,  gained  the  first  award 
for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Plums.  Dishes  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were  also  excellently  staged. 

Messrs.  Leyden.  Whitehill,  Rosewell,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  were  the  chief  prize-winners. 

Although  the  Pears  individually  were  very  fine,  there  were 
not  nearlv  so  many  e.xliibited  as  usual.  Forsix  varieties, 
Mr.  Beisant  was  first,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  Ayr,  second. 

Vegetables  were  very  well  shown.  For  a  collection  of 
twelve  different  sorts,  Mr.  Gibson,  DanesfieUi.  Herts,  gained 
the  piemier  award  with  a  splendid  lot.  Mr.  Waldie,  Dollar, 
was  placed  next. 

(.'ut  Roses  were  extensively  and  admirably  shown.  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  gained  the  first,  award  for  thirty-six 
Roses,  distinct.  Mi-.  Cocker,  Aberdeen,  being  second.  These 
competitors  in  the  same  order  were  successful  in  the  class 
for  eighteen  varieties. 

Tea  Roses  were  very  good,  though  somewhat  small,  tor 
bunches  of  garden  Roses.  Mr.  Cocker  was  the  chief  prize- 
winner. In  the  competition  for  dinner  table  decoration  by 
ladies,  Miss  Geddt-s,  Munayfield,  was  placed  first,  having 
made  use  of  while  Swett  Peas,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Corn- 
flowers, itc,  very  artistically. 

Mr.  Fraser,  iMiii  nivtU-lil,  t-'xhibited  fine  specimen  Ferns.  Ihe 

classes forspeciniLiii'liiiitswereoiithewhole  well  represented. 

Mr.  Cocker  gained  first  prize  for  a  splendid  collection  of 

fifty  bunches    of    herbaceous    flowers.      Messrs.   Harkness, 

Bedale,  Yorkshire,  were  second. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  Duncan  togo, 
Duns,  was  first  with  a  very  fine  exhibit.  , 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Forbes,  Hawick, 
for  Begonia  Caledonia,  and  an  award  of  merit  was  given  to 
a  new  white  Carnation  (Miss  F.  Sutherland),  also  from  the 
same  e.xliibitor. 
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THE    NATIONAL    DAHLIA    SOCIETY'S    SHOW. 

Thk  annual  exliibition  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  was 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Friday  and  s.uuiday' last, 
Septeniher  7  and  S.  The  entries,  more  jiai  titulaily  in  the 
Cactus  and  Pompon  classes,  showed  a  considerable  increase 
over  those  of  previous  years.  The  poi>u!arity  of  these  two 
forms  of  the  Dahlia  appeare  to  be  increasing  rapidly,  which, 
however,  can  hardly  be  said  for  the  large  show  Dahlia  blooms. 

Nurserymen. 
Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias  Intermixed. 

For  sixty  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  .1,  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon, 
trained  tii-st  prize,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  P"arnham,  second,  and 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks.  third. 

The  collection  of  the  first-named  included  Miss  Barber, 
white  ground  edged  with  purple  ;  H.  Turner,  pure  white  ; 
Diadem,  dark  crimson  ;  Kathleen,  pale  lilac,  slightly  edged 
with  purple,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  blush.  R.  T.  Rawlings. 
pale  yellow  ;  Thos.  Goodwin,  maroon,  and  Mrs.  J.  Downie, 
blight  led,  were  iioticiabie  in  the  second  prize  lot. 

Mr.  J.  Walker  was  aixain  I'lacid  tirst  for  forty-eight  distinct 
blooms,  Murif!  Ilnbhs.  beautiful  clear  yellow  ;  William  Powell, 
very  pale  purple  ground,  edged  deeper  purple,  were  here  con- 
spicuous. Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  second,  having  crimson 
globe,  deep  red.  and  Perfection,  buff,  shaded  and  streaked 
with  red,  and  John  \\'alker,  pure  white,  very  good.  The 
third  prize  was  given  to  Messrs.  Keynes.  Williams  and  Co., 
Salisbury. 

For  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Humiihries,  Chippen- 
ham, gained  first  prize.  Prince  of  Denmark,  crimson-maroon  : 
Maud  Fellowes.  lilac-piuk  ;  R.  T.  Rawlings,  bright  yellow  ; 
Duchess  of  York,  butt  ground  colour,  tinged  with  rt>sy 
crimson,  were  here  noticeable,  ilr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff, 
was  placed  second  ;  his  blooms  were  hardly  fully  open.  Some 
of  the  best  were  Southern  Queen,  rosy  purple  ;  (Joldsmith, 
yellow  ground,  deeply  edged  with  bright  red  ;  and  Mrs. 
Saiuiders,  white  tinged  with  yellow.  Mr.  Henry  Brownhill, 
Sale.  Cheshire,  was  third. 

Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons.  Fronie,  gained  the  flr.st  award  in 
the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct.  This  tine  collection 
included  William  Powell,  clear  yellow  :  Mrs.  Every,  pale 
lilac  ground,  tinged  and  edged  with  a  deeper  shade  and 
excellent  bright  red.  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  third. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tianter,  Heuley- 
on-Thauje.«,  was  tirst;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
-'  <  ond. 

Cactcs  Dahlias. 

Fur  eighteen  varieties,  distinct,  in  bunches  of  six  blooms 
each,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were  first,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  secoiid.  .T.  W.  Wilkin- 
son, deep  crimson,  tipped  purple;  Ignea,  vermilion;  and 
Rosine,  deep  rose,  with  a  slight  purple  tinge,  were  very  fine 
in  the  first-named  collection. 

For  twelve  varieties,  distinct,  in  bunches  of  six  blooms 
each,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  was  first ;  Mr.  H.  Shoe- 
fmith.  Wokiu:.'.  second  ;  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  third. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Stins,  Cambridge,  gained  first 
award  for  sixty  bluonis,  not  more  than  two  of  a  sort,  with 
Dahlia  foliage,  having  a  beautiful  lot.  Included  were 
liadiance,  pretty  light  red  ;  Vesta,  rosy  lilac  ;  and  Lyric, 
bright  red.  ilessrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  were 
second.  They  showed  fine  blooms  of  Major  Tuppenny, 
Iimovation,  red  and  white,  red  centre;  Mrs.  Jowitt,  tine 
deep  red,  as  well  as  many  others.  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  St. 
Leonards,  came  third. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardift',  took  the  first  award  for  twenty- 
four  blooms,  distinct.  Very  pretty  were  Emperor,  purple 
rose  ;  Laverstock  Beauty,  light  terra  -  cotta  ;  and  Lady 
Penzance,  pure  yellow.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  W. 
Baxtei-,  Woking,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  G.  Humphries, 
Chippenham. 

For  twelve  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  arranged  with 
any  suitable  foliage  in  vases,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks. 
was  first,  Messrs.  .T.  Cheal  and  Sons  second,  and  Mr.  W. 
'I'reseder,  Cardiff,  third. 

Pompons. 

For  twenty-four  varieties,  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each, 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  first  with  a  charming  exhibit. 
Ganymede,  pale  lilac-buff ;  Imogene,  clear  lilac  ;  Fabio, 
orange  ground,  shaded  red  ;  and  Nerissa,  deep  rose,  were 
very  pretty.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  had 
Captain  Bayton.  maroon  ;  Sunny  Daybreak,  yellow  ground, 
tinged  with  pale  crimson;  Eurydice,  pale  blush  ground, 
edged  with  deep  crimson,  in  excellent  Un-m.  Air.  M.  V. 
^cale  was  placed  third. 

For  twelve  varieties,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  were  first  with 
Sunny  Daybreak,  Donovan,  pale  blush,  tinged  purple,  and 
with  purple  centre  ;  Nerissa,  rose  colour,  were  here  very 
good.  Mr.  G.  Humphries  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker 
third. 

Single  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  won  first  prize  and  the  silver 
medal  for  twenty-four  varieties,  and  Mr.  it.  V.  Seale  second. 
The  former  lot  contained  Violet  Forbes,  white,  tipped  witli 
crimson  ;  Donna  Casilda,  copper  orange,  shaded  rose  ;  The 
Bride,  pure  white  ;  Demon,  maroon  ;  Formosa,  rich  crimson. 

For  twelve  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Walker.  Thame,  Oxon,  gained 
the  first  award,  showing  fine  Howersof  Peacock,  deep  crimson 
lake  with  broad  white  edge ;  Miss  R^iberts,  fine  clear 
yellow,  &c. 

Amateurs. 
Show  or  Fancy  Dahlias,  or  Intermi.xed. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fellowes,  Hitchin,  was  placed  first  for  twenty- 
four  blooms,  distinct ;  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill,  Bucks,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  St.  Neots,  third.  The  first-named  collec- 
tion included  Miss  Browning,  yellow  ;  Mrs.  W.  Fellowes, 
terra- cotta. 

Show  Dahlias. 

Mr.  J.  'niomjison.  Oldham,  was  first  fur  twelve  blooms, 
distinct ;  Mr.  s.  Cooper,  Chippenham,  second  :  and  Mr.  E. 
•lefferies,  Chippenham,  third.  Yellow  Globe  and  Maud 
Fellowes,  white,  with  purple  edge,  were  very  good  in  the 
first  prize  stand. 


Fancy  Dahlia.';. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  St.  Neots.  was 
first ;  Mr.  F.  Cooper,  second  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  third. 
The  first-named  exhibitor  showed  Portia,  rosy  purple  ;  Mrs. 
N.  Hall,  white,  broadly  tipped  with  red  ;  and  others 
very  well. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 

Mr.  F.  W,  Sharp,  Twyford,  gained  first  prize  for  twelve 
varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnerebury,  second  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Mist,  Boro'  Green,  Kent,  was  third. 

The  principal  prize-winners  in  the  other  classes  for  Cactus 
varieties  were  Messrs.  E.  .Tefferies,  L.  McKenna,  W.  L. 
Brousser,  jun.,  E.  Mawley,  W.  Peters.  W.  Mist,  J.  Bryant, 
and  F.  W.  Sharp. 

Pompons. 

For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  H.  J.  Stenning,  Cromwell  Road. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  was  tirst;   Mr.  .T,  Hudson,  Gunuersbury, 
second  ;   and   Mr.    W.   C.   Pagram,   Weybridge.  third.     Mr. 
Pagram  gained  fli-st  prize  for  six  varieties. 
Single  Dahlias. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson  won  tirst  prize  and  a  silver  medal  for  six 
varieties,  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  each  ;  Mr.  C.  Osman, 
Sutton,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Mist,  Boro'  Green,  third. 
Eric,  fiame  colour,  shaded  soft  rose  ;  Kitty,  white  :  and 
Polly  Eccles,  rich  fawn,  with  red  central  ring,  were  inrluded 
in  Mr.  Hudson's  exhibit. 

Vase  Decoration. 

Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Beachy  Lees,  Oxford,  gained  the  first 
award  for  an  epergne  of  Dahlia  blooms,  arranged  for  effect. 
with  any  foliage  and  grasses  ;  ilr.  W.  C.  Pagram.  Weybridge, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  third. 

For  a  vase  of  twelve  Dahlia  blooms,  Mr.  H.  E.  Bond, 
Keston,  was  first;  Mr.  .T.  F.  Hudson,  second;  and  Mr.  E. 
Turner,  third. 

For  amateurs  who  have  never  won  a  prize  at  any  previous 
exhibition  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  Mr.  J.  Thompson 
was  first  in  the  class  for  show  or  fancy  blooms  ;  Mr.  E. 
Turner  and  Mr.  R.  Whittington  for  Cactus  Dahlias. 
Open  Classes. 

-Mr.  W.  Treseder  gained  first  prize  for  a  shower  bouquet  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  and  Mr.  Seale  was  second.  Tlie  tirst  prize 
exhibited  was  made  chiefly  of  yellow  Dahlias  and  .Asparagus, 
the  other  of  red  and  red  and  white  Dahlias  and  Asparagus. 

Air.  .T.  Walker  was  successful  in  gaining  no  less  than  eight 
first  prizes  in  the  various  open  classes  for  six   Ijlooms  of 
different  kinds  of  Dahlias — a  meritorious  accomplishment. 
Non-compktitivk   Exhibits. 

From  Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  a  very  tine  arrangement 
of  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias  was  put  up.  The  many  varieties 
were  artistically  displayed  in  vases  and  stands. 

Messi-s.  Barr  and  Sons  showed  Dahlias  and  herbaceous 
flowers,  also  Liliums  in  variety. 

Tuberous  Begonia  blooms  from  the  open  ground  were 
extensively  staged  by  Jlessrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood, 
S.E.,  and  Alessrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited 
hardy  flowers,  including  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias, 
luuiches  of  Roses,  and  single  blooms  also.  Chrysanthemums 
were  also  shown  by  this  firm. 

Remarkably  good  specimens  of  Pluni  trees  in  pots,  from 
Messi"s.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth  ;  hardy  flowers  from 
Messi-s.  Young  and  Co.,  Stevenage,  Herts  ;  a  very  fine  display 
of  Cactus  Dahlias  from  Alessrs.  Cannell  ;  bunches  of  Roses 
from  Alessrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  and  articles  for 
table  decoration  from  Air.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road, 
Ealing,  W..  added  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of  an 
exceedingly  bright  exhibition,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
secretary.  Air.  J.  ¥.  Hudson. 

Special  Prizes. 

A  bronze  medal  for  the  best  show  bloom  in  the  amateur 
classes  was  awarded  to  Air.  F.  W.  Fellowes  for  a  Duchess 
of  York. 

A  bronze  medal  for  the  best  fancy  bloom  in  the  amateur 
classes  was  awarded  to  Air.  W.  Peters  for  Mi-s.  John  Downie. 

Fimt-el^as  certijicates  for  Cactus  Dahlias  were  awarded  to  : 
Mr.  J.  Green's  Baden-Powell ;  Air.  S.  Alortimer's  Purity  ; 
Air.  J.  Stredwick's  Lord  Roberts,  J.  Wier  Fife,  and  Eclipse  ; 
Alessrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.'s  Galliard,  Lyric,  Rosine,  Vista, 
•T.  W.  Wilkinson,  Dinorah,  and  Artus.  For  Pompon  Dahlias  ; 
Air.  M.  V.  Scale's  Buttercui>  and  Doris ;  Air.  .T.  T.  West's 
Daisy,  Adelaide,  and  Darkest  of  All ;  Air.  C.  Turner's  Zerlina 
and  Flora.  For  show  Dahlias ;  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris's 
\'^iceroy. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editors  intend  to 
luaKe'l'HE  Garj-EN  fielp/u/  ^/  al/  nailers  who  desire  assistaiice, 
no  matter  what  the  hrnnrh  ></  ,i,tfii>'ntng  may  be,  and  ivith  that 
object  will  make  a  special  jea lure  of  the  '^  Ansivers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  jvntten  on  one  side  of  the  jtaper  only^  and 
addressed  to  the  EDITORS  o/The  GARDEN,  W,  Taviatock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  shoxtld  be 
sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  ui  addition  to  any  designation  he  inay  desire  to 
be  iised  in  the  papei:  When  m^re  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names    of  plants.— D/'.  ^fl(teJi.~A  form  of  A'inca 

minor.  — T.    and    I'.  -Erica    Plukeneti. F.   G.   .ST.— The 

Rose    is    one    called    Olga    Alarix. B.    C.     I'.- Trifoliura 

dubium  (Sibth).  also  known  as  T.  minus.— —(('.  /■'.  L.  C— 
1.  Quercus  Cerris  var.  latifolia.     2.  Cerris  (Turkey  Oak). 

Names  of  fpuits,— Enquirer.  -To-wer  of  Glands. 

E.  W.  J  —Lord  (Jrosvenor. H'.  T.  S. — Adams'  Pearmain. 

L.  £).— Golden  Noble. F,  ^.— Beiirre  Gitfard.—  H'.  B. 

— Brockwurth  Park, 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Winter  Greens  (St,  Jist).— Alany  gardeners,  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  amateur,  are  much  concerned  to  find  tbat 
their  Uroccolis.  Savoy  ('abbages,  Kales,  and  some  uther 
winter  greens  are  so  forward  and  gross.  Naturally  they 
fear,  should  the  winter  be  a  severe  one.  that  the  plants  will 
suffer  very  much.  This  strong  growth  is  partially  due  to  the 
habit  of  sowing  seed  and  getting  the  plants  put  out  too 
early,  and  partially  to  the  abundant  rains  we  have  had, 
which  in  well-manured  S"il  have  promoted  growth  to  an 
unusual  extent.  We  think  it  is  advisable  in  some  cases  to 
reduce  the  (juautity  of  lower  leaves  to  check  growth,  also  to 
force  a  fork  well  in  under  the  plants  and  give  each  one  a 
partial  lift  to  check  root  action.  Even  if  it  makes  the  plants  ' 
Hag  a  little  it  is  no  matter  .as  they  will  soon  recover.  Later 
the  soil  about  the  roots  can  be  trodden  hard  to  help 
re-establish  the  plants  again,  but  with  much  less  coarse 
growth 

Blanching  Endive  (C.  T.  D.).-There  is  plenty  of 
time  for  commencing  the  work  of  blanching  Endive,  as  it  is 
a  salad  niost  in  rec^uest  and  useful  in  cold  weather.  From 
the  description  given  you  seem  to  have  the  old  coarse-leaved 
curled  variety,  and  not  tbe  true  compact  habited  moss  curled, 
which  is  the  best.  But  Endives  are  apt  to  be  demoralised  by 
being  grown  in  a  too  rich  soil.  Where  that  is  the  case  it  is  best 
to  gather  up  the  strong  leafage  and  tie  it  up,  as  Cos  Lettuces 
are,  to  cause  the  hearts  to  blanch.  The  broad-leaved 
Batavian  is  best  treated  in  that  way.  The  moss  or  compact 
habited  curled  variety  can  be  blanched  by  placing  over  the 
plants  old  plates,  clean  tiles,  slates,  pieces  of  board,  or  any 
similar  thing  that  will  exclude  the  light  and  air.  It  is  well 
to  lift  these  off  occasionally  to  see  if  slugs  have  taken 
shelter.  The  plants  can  also  be  lifted  and  be  blocked  thickly 
into  a  dark  frame  or  cellar. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 

The  Plum  crop  (Vicar).— We  sympathise  with  you 
in  your  disappointment  in  ni>t  being  able  to  obtain  a  fair 
price  fur  your  crop  of  Plums.  Really  these  fruits  are  so 
pleiitilul  tbis  year  that  the  market  is  glutted,  and  dealers 
i.-an  i-bt:iin  all  they  want  at  their  own  prices.  It  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  features  of  Plum  culture  in  orchards  that  a  fair 
crop  comes  seldom,  and  we  either  get,  as  this  year,  far  too 
big  a  crop,  or  a  very  thin  one.  Trees  trained  on  walls  are  as 
a  rule  far  more  reliable,  but  it  is  not  so  with  busli  or 
standard  trees  in  orchards  uv  gardens.  Early  mid-season 
and  late  Plums,  as  well  as  Damsons,  are  far  too  abundant. 
We  do  ncpt  seem  yet  able  to  devise  a  method  of  preserving 
Plums  whole  in  preparation  for  liarren  years.  British 
Plums  will  not  dry  as  French  Plums  do  successfully,  and  just 
now  jam  makers  are  choked  with  fruit.  After  all  a  great 
fruit  critjt  is  not  always  a  blessing,  would  that  it  could  be  so. 

Raspberries  on  trellis  (D.  S.).  — Where  the  expense 
of  fixing  stout  galvanised  wire  to  strong  larch  or  oak  posts 
in  a  garden  can  be  met.  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
trellis  method  of  culture  is  the  best.  These  trellises  may  be 
4  feet  apart  in  rows  across  the  garden  quarters.  The  wire 
should  be  fixed  to  stout  posts  at  either  end,  and  be  strained 
tight,  being  supported  at  intervals  of  G  feet  by  lesser  uprights. 
It  will  suttice  if  the  first  wire  be  15  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  three  others  be  above  it  at  the  same  distances  apart. 
Plant  the  suckers  or  young  canes  6  inches  apart  along  the 
rows.  In  time  it  is  quite  possilde  that  other  canes  may  come 
a  little  closer  together,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
overcrowd.  Generally,  canes  cut  back  to  about  5h  feet  in 
height  are  excellent. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Ivies  fop  avails  (General). —Practically  every 
variety  of  Ivy  suitable  for  your  purpose  can  be  purchased  in 
pots,  ranging  from  Is.  to  Is.  (>d.  each,  and  it  is  far  better  to 
get  such  ijlants  and  put  them  out  where  wanted  than  to 
obtain  cuttings  and  root  those.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
you  could  get  stock  of  some  of  the  best  Ivies  to  make  your 
cuttings,  and  even  if  you  did  you  may  not  root  them, 
especially  if  the  winter  should  be  severe.  If  you  put  cuit 
strong  plants  from  pots  you  will  get  at  least  three  years' 
start.  If  you  do  so,  we  advise  you  to  plant  in  February  or 
Alarch.  When  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  pots,  open  and 
loosen  the  roots  partially.  Do  not  add  raw  manure  to  the 
soil,  but  give  a  top-dressing  of  manure  after  planting.  It 
may  lie  wise  to  partially  shorten  back  the  long  branches 
when  planted,  and  then  to  nail  up  the  portions  left.  New 
growths  soon  attach  themselves  to  the  walls,  and  once 
established  growth  is  rapid.  A'ou  may  select  from  many 
varieties. 

Beppied  climbeps  (Albon).— It  is  correct  to  say  that 
al!  f»jrms  of  berry-liearing  plants  are  fruiting  wonderfully 
this  year,  as  tbat  is  our  experience.  But  it  is  tmt  right  to 
assume  that  this  fruitfulness  is  due  to  the  present  season. 
It  is  ratber  due  to  the  remarkably  warm,  dry  weather  whicli 
prevailed  last  autumn,  and  so  enabled  trees  and  shrubs  to 
create  fruit  spurs  so  abundantly.  Berries  from  any  of  these 
things  saved  and  sown  in  the  spring,  after  being  stored  for 
the  winter  in  dry  sand,  usually  reproduce  plants.  Crataegus 
Pyracautha  Lelandi,  which  is  the  finest  of  all  berry-bearing 
house-wall  plants,  is  not  naturally  a  climber,  but  as  it 
throws  I<mg  shoots  these  nailed  to  walls  or  fences  soon  give 
the  shrub  a  climbing  aspect.  But  it  makes  a  grand  slirub  if 
kept  compact  when  in  berry,  and  it  is  equally  beautiful 
when  all()wed  to  run  loosely  over  walls  or  trees  or  in  a  semi- 
wild  state,  as  then  it  is  far  less  formal. 

Pansies  and  Violas  (Oswalu).— To  propagate  these 
hardy  plants  from  cuttings  it  is  advisable  to  cut  over  some 
of  those  of  the  varieties  ii  is  desired  to  increase  early  in 
August,  then  by  the  beginning  of  September  they  will  have 
thrown  up  (juantities  of  nice  young  shoots,  whicn  ;{  inclies 
long  make  capital  cuttings.  They  will  root  capitally  during 
the  winter  if  set  2  inches  apart  into  sandy  soil,  in  shallow 
boxes  or  pans,  and  stood  in  a  frame  or  be  set  into  the  ground, 
as  mentioned,  then  be  covered  over  withhandligbts.  Rooted 
cuttings  of  tbis  description  n  ake  the  very  best  plants  to  put 
out  in  Ajiril  for  long  sumnter  tloweriug.      If  to  old  plants  cut 
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baclv  as  advised  there  be  placed  about  them  sorae  sandy  soil 
most  of  the  shoots  which  have  thus  been  tipped  will  make 
roots  into  the  dressing,  and  these  lifted  later  and  dibbled 
out  soon  grow  into  strong  tufts.  For  early  spring  bloomijig, 
uld  plants  lifted,  divided  into  two  or  three,  and  replanted 
arc  best.     Tliey  should  lie  thus  put  out  early  in  November. 

Open-aip  Fuchsias  (G.  G.).— Fuchsias  aie  hardier 
than  Gi.T;iTiiinns  -  I'X  whit-h  we  mean  Zonal  Pelargtmiiinis — 

■  anrl  will  ■-iiMcr  It-ss  than  the  latter  from  early  frosts.  But 
still  it  is  nut  wise  to  allow  plants  it  is  hoped  to  safely  winter 
to  remain  out  too  long.  As  a  rule,  we  think  the  middle  of 
(tctober  (piitelate  enough.  The  plants  when  lifted  may  have 
most  of  the  soil   removed  and   their  roots  well  shortened 

■  back.  Then  witli  those  also  should  be  cut  back  pome  of  the 
shoots.  Get  the  plants  properly  potted  and  stood  in  a  green- 
house or  in  any  fairly  dry  place  where  there  is  ample  air 
given  and  frost  is  excluded.  It  is  but  needful  through  the 
winter  to  keep  the  plants  at  rest ;  but  by  the  end  of  February 
they  should  be  brought  into  the  light  in  a  greenhouse,  have 
more  room,  and  to  give  that  the  branches  nuty  be  cut  hack 


ASTER    HORIZONTALLS. 


rather  harder.     New  growth  will  soon  ensue,  and  you  must 
then  give  all  the  light  and  air  you  can  to  them. 

AsteP  hopizontalis  (M).— This  is  a  pretty  Aster,  and 
we  give  an  illustration  of  it.  Its  flowers  are  well  represented 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.     It  has  branching  stems. 

ROSE  GARDEN. 
Constpuctingr  a  Rose  house  (W.  S.).— There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  erecting  a  house  expressly  to  grow  Roses 
in,  that  shall  stand  out  independently  of  all  other  erections, 
a  span  roof  one  is  best.  Were  you  about  to  build  to  a  wall, 
then  a  lean-to  would  have  to  be  erected.  But  you  propose  to 
build  a  cold  or  unhealed  house.  That  is  excellent  for  an 
amateur,  because  Roses  in  heated  houses  are  very  suscei>tible 
ti'  the  attacking  aphis,  and  tiee<l  constant  fnniigating  to  keep 
down  these  pests.  That  trouble  cannot  be  escapc<l  in  a  cold 
house,  but  it  is  more  easily  coped  with.  A  width  of  12  feet  is 
very  good  for  the  purpose.  The  length  may  be  according  to 
space  at  disposal ;  but  we  wfudd  not  advise  you  to  start  your 
roof  sides  direct  from  the  ground  line,  as  not  only  will  you 
severely   restrict    your    head    room    inside,    but    also  your 


ventilation.  Roses  need  plenty  of  air.  but  all  the  same  great 
care  must  he  taken  to  avoid  all  currents  or  draughts,  as  these 
soon  generate  mildew.  You  do  not  say  what  dcscriiitiun  of 
Roses  you  wish  to  grow,  or  on  what  form.  If  planted  out 
inside  on  the  floor,  and  trained  up  as  pillar  bushes  at,  say, 
a  feet  apart,  you  could  have  only  two  rows  on  each  side  of  a 
centre  walk,  and  you  would  need  ample  head  room  to  allow 
the  plants  to  grow  up  from  4  feet  to  0  feet  in  height,  tied  up 
to  stout  stakes.  If  you,  on  the  other  hand,  planted  climbers 
or  semi-climbers  to  run  up  wire  trelli'  on  each  side,  and 
trained  at  some  10  inches  from  the  roof,  you  would  still  want 
ample  head  room  and  air  space.  For  either  purpose  the  house 
sides  should  be  fully  2  feet  in  height,  then  the  ro(jf  springing 
from  these  on  each  side  should  give  a  centre  height  inside  of 
(piite  S  feet,  for  the  pitch  should  be  rather  sharp.  The  house 
should  run  north  and  south  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  upon 
both  sides  equally  through  the  day.  But  in  a  house  oidy 
12  feet  wide  there  would  be  little  scope  for  pillar  Roses, 
especially  if  you  trained  your  plants  up  under  the  glass  as 
just  mentioned,  as  these  would  require  and  take  all  the  light. 
If  you  ^pecially  want 
pillar  Roses,  then  widen 
the  house  to  16  feet,  and 
have  at  inteivals  of  6  feet 
down  the  house  on  either 
side  of  the  centre  patli 
stout  wooden  or  iron 
supports,  with  light 
arches  from  one  to  the 
other.  Against  these  you 
could  plant  good  and  not 
too  coarse  growing  clim- 
bers, but  in  that  case  the 
rest  of  the  floor  space 
uuist  be  occupied  with 
bush  pilia:  Roses  tied  up 
neatly  to  .-*^akes.  If  you 
plant  at  tlie  sides  only,  and  you  can  in  such  case  nave  the  roots 
inside  or  outside  the  house  as  you  may  desirp.  you  can  grow 
there  only  climbers.  But  if  you  plant  for  bush  training  on  the 
floor  and  have  pillars  as  advised  also,  then  you  can  have  a  good 
representation  of  both  climbing  and  bush-growing  Teas  or 
other  varieties  as  you  may  desire.  In  any  case  the  floor  of 
the  house  in  which  Roses  are  to  be  grown  should,  after  the 
house  is  built,  be  trenched,  manured,  and  made  deep,  good, 
and  fairly  ttrm.  If  you  specially  desire  to  remove  the  glass 
from  the  roof  in  summer,  you  will  have  to  arrange  for  stout 
rafters  at  intervals  of  4  feet  to  carry  sliding  sashes.  That 
arrangement  will  help  to  make  the  expense  of  erection  greater. 
Light  bars  from  sides  to  ridge,  say  12  inches  apart,  and  properly 
glazed,  with  strong  glazed  Haps  at  top  and  on  either  side, 
12  inches  deep,  to  admit  top  air,  with  wood  slides  in  the  side 
walls  and  the  open  door,  sliould  admit  ample  ventilation.  Tea 
Roses  bear  ample  warmth  in  summer,  but  if  found  to  be  too 
hot  the  temperature  would  lie  reduced  by  a  very  thin  coat  of 
milk  and  washing-blue  sliading. 

Weeping"   op    Fountain    Roses  (D.)  — You  will 
flud  the  iirincipal  Rose  nurserymen  stock  these  Roses.    They 


usually  employ  the  Ayrshire  and  Evergreen  tribes  in  this  way, 
budding  them  on  hedge  briars  having  6  feet  to  7  feet  stems, 
such  kinds  as  Felicity  Perpetuci,  Ruga,  Virginian  Rambler, 
Flora,  and  Dundee  Rambler  being  excellent  kinds.  Crimson 
Rambler  is  also  most  efl"ective  when  its  splendid  growths 
are  covered  over  with  the  glowing  panicles  of  blossom, 
and  the  yellow  Rambler  Aglaia  is  quite  as  good.  Doubtless 
the  newer  hybrids  of  R()sa  wichuriana  will  be  much  used  as 
weeping  standards,  especially  the  lovely  Evergreen  Gem, 
which  lias  tiny  flowers  not  uidike  Alister  Stella  Gray.  You 
could  not  well  select  better  yellow  Ramblers  for  the  high 
dove-cot  than  the  two  you  name,  Aglaia  and  Reve  d'Or.  If 
only  room  for  one  we  shruild  advise  the  first-named,  but  you 
must  have  patience  with  it,  as  it  rarely  produces  much 
effect  luitil  the  third  year,  although  the  second  year  son^e 
trusses  are  obtained.  If  possible  to  plant  both  you  would 
then  obtain  some  autumnal  bloom  from  Reve  d'Or. 


GARDEN    DESTROYERS. 

Diseased  nut(M.)— I  carefully  examined  the  nut  you 
sent,  but  I  could  not  And  anything  to  aid  one  in  finding  out 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  injury  ;  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  attacked  by  a  small  grub  or  caterpillar,  but 
I  was  unable  to  tind  one.  The  ladybird  I  am  certain  was 
not  the  culprit.  If  there  be  any  more  nuts  attacked  in  the 
same  way  please  let  me  see  them,  as  I  may  be  more  fortunate 
ui  finding  the  pests.— G.  S.  S. 


Coppeetion.— Mr.  Kingsmill  writes  to  say  that  the 
wild  Gi  raniuni  he  described  as  G.  colliniauum,  growing  near 
Lisdoi.nvaina,  Ireland,  should  have  been  G.  sanguineum. 

Chang'e  of  addpess.--W.  Goldring,  2S,  Kew Gardens 
Road,  Xew,  Surrey.  Telegraphic  address  :  "  Goldring,  St. 
Cyr,  Kew." 


TRADE    NOTE. 

An  interesting  invention,  patented  by  Mr.  J.  T.  B.  Fairburu, 
Edentown,  Carlisle,  was  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  A  model  was  exhibited  in 
order  to  enable  one  to  see  the  manner  of  working.  The 
principle  of  the  arrangement  was  the  construction  of  green- 
houses in  such  a  way  that  the  sashes  of  the  roof  might  be 
quickly  moved  by  sliding  them  along  prepared  grooves,  when 
they  could  be  utilised  for  the  protection  of  other  crops. 
The  sashes  can  easily  he  moved  by  using  a  few  lengths  of 
telegraph  wire  upon  which  to  slide  them. 


*^*  A  BULB  NUMBER.  — Weproposedevoting 

the  pages  of  The  Garden  next  tceek  in  a  farge 
degree  to  Bi(/hs,  as  we  think'  at  this  planting 
season  a  serie^^  of  articles  froin  leading  authorifie>i^ 
ilUfitrated  with  many  heaatifid  pictures^  loill  pro^a 
of  7nnch  interest  to  our  readers.  The  usual  weekly 
ffafmrs  o/'The  Garden  ivill  not  tie  omittud.  —  Kut^. 


SCH\VEITZER'S 


COCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate    Powder. 
GUARANTEED     PURE     SOLUBLE     COCOA. 

The  Most  Nutritious  and  Economical  Beverage  for  Breakfast, 
Luncheon  or  Supper. 


The  Lancet    says:    "This  is  genuine   Cocoa,  contains  no 
sugar,  starch,  or  oitier  adulteration.     It  is  very  soluble. 
An  excellent  article." 


COCOATINA. 

The  best  and  purest  Cocoa.    Sold  by  Grocers,  Chemists,  etc. 


GARDEN  EDGING  TILES. 
LAND  DRAIN  PIPES. 

EASTWOOD   &  CO.,  Limited, 

BELVEDERE     ROAD,     LAMBETH. 
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I     BAYLISS;J0NES   . 
andBAYLISS.    " 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

SHOHROOMS.    „T/VLOqutS  FHtE. 


nr  HIS     Journal    is    published    in     neatly 
bound   Monthly  Parts.     In  this  form 
it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous   to 
the  issue  of  the  half-yearly  volumes. 
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BULBOUS    FLOWERS    IN    GAEDEN 
AND    WOODLAND. 

A  S   now   i.s    the    planting    time    for   the 

/\         majority  of  bulbous   flowers,   it  is 

/    \       opportune   to   devote   a   portion  of 

/       %     one  number  of  The  Garden  more 

especially  to  this  important  family, 

whic-h  gives  to  the  spring  months  of  the  year 

their  freshest  colour.     Of  late  years  the  full 

value  of  the  bulbs  for  the  spring  garden  has 

been  better   appreciated,  and,  as  we  recently 

liointed  out,  when  considering  their  pictorial 

use,  their  place  in  the  meadow  and  woodland 

has  not  been  forgotten. 

Much  we  owe  to  the  Daffodil  enthusiasts  for 
the  freshest  beauty  of  our  gardens,  to  Robinson, 
Barr,  Engleheart,  Horsfield,  Burbidge,  and 
many  other  names  a.s  honoured,  and  it  is  this 
peerless  flower  of  the  spring  that  we  rely  ujion 
in  a  large  degree  to  fill  the  woodland  and  the 
jileasure  grounds  with  clouds  of  colour.  The 
articles  published  in  the  present  number,  and 
tho.se  that  have  been  left  over  through  pressure 
on  space,  but  to  appear  later,  teach  us  the  right 
use  of  things  spoilt  through  [ilanting  them  in 
unhappy  ways.  In  the  woodland  and  in  the 
meadow,  in  the  recesses  of  the  shrubbery,  and 
in  simple  beds  on  the  grass,  the  Daftbdil  must 
])lay  its  rightful  part,  contributing  to  the 
garden  its  purest  beauty.  This  beautiful  use 
of  the  flowers,  not  of  the  Daffodil  merely,  but  of 
many  others,  the  Snake's-head,  Tulip,  Scilla. 
I  )og's-tooth  Violet,  Snowdrop,  and  Crocus,  to 
mention  a  few  only,  has  given  a  new  charm  to 
our  gardens,  and  opened  up  possibilities  of 
using  many  things  in  this  way  that  we  now 
regard  as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
finer  kinds  for  form  and  colour  may  be  massed 
in  beds,  one  kind  in  each  bed,  to  get  the  full 
strength  of  the  flower.  This  is  important,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  know  that  in  our  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds  this  bold  planting  of  a  few 
good  varieties  is  extending  with  great  effect. 
Many  flowers  are  only  seen  to  advantage  when 
thus  separated  from  their  kindred  and  made  to 
tell  their  own  tale. 

We  have  noticed  in  the  majority  of  gardens 
where  Daffodils  have  been  planted  in  both 
meadow  and  groups  on  the  lawn,  that  over- 
crowding is  apparently  considered  a  precious 
virtue ;  it  is  otherwise.  Study  the  flower 
growing  wild  in  .some  mead  or  cop.se,  and 
there  see  that  Nature  sprinkles  her  gifts  over 
the  earth,  and  does  not  make  solid  masses  as 
if  to  get  everything  in  one  little  patch. 
Remember,  too,  the  splendour  of  the  Gesner 


Tulips,  their  wonderful  colouring  and  superb 
goblet-like  form.  A  bed  of  this  fine  kind, 
treasured  by  the  gardeners  of  old,  is  richer  than 
the  most  brilliant  scarlet  Geranium  of  the 
summer  months.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that 
in  many  public  places,  but  the  botanic  gardens 
at  Kew  foremost  of  all,  the  way  to  use  the 
bullions  flo\vers  of  s]iring  is  disclosed  when  the 
Snowdrojjs  shyly  open  their  pearly  bells  onward 
until  the  shimmering  blue  of  the  Scillas  has 
faded  from  sight.  It  is  to  set  foi-th  more 
forcibly  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  the 
great  importance  of  the  bulbous  flowers, 
whether  to  grow  humbly  in  the  window,  in 
the  conservatory,  in  the  mead  or  lied,  that  we 
determine  to  give  them  special  prominence  in 
the  iiresent  number. 


THE    BLUE    ^VATER    LILY 
(NYMPH^A   STELLATA). 

This  is  the  blue  Lotus  of  the  Nile,  and  its 
flowers  may  be  seen  beautifully  dr-awn  and 
coloui-ed  on  papyri  rolls  at  least  iOOO  to  .3000 
years  old.  It  is  reiiresented  as  being  placed 
on  an  altar  or  tripod  in  front  of  the  images  or 
gods,  and  with  its  stalk  towards  the  priest  or 
adorer,  who  stands  behind  it  with  uplifted 
hands.  In  one  case  1  have  seen  three  blooms 
of  the  red  Lotus  (Nymphiea  Lotus)  represented 
before  three  images,  but  as  a  rule  the  blue 
kind  is  more  often  shown.  Old  drawings  and 
carvings  in  the  tombs  also  show  that  this  flower 
was  veryiiopular  in  the  domestic  life  of  Egypt, 
ladies  being  shown  sniffing  the  blooms.  Now 
that  this  exiiuisitely  fragrant  lilue  Water  Lily 
has  been  found  amenalile  to  open  air  culture 
in  shallow  and  warm  tanks  or  tubs  during  the 
summer  months,  it  may  interest  many  to  know 
that  it  may  be  dried  ofl',  and  its  tubers  can 
then  be  jweserved  in  a  pot  of  sand  or  dry  soil 
until  the  time  arrives  for  starting  them  into 
growth  again  in  the  spring.  All  the  forms  of 
N.  stellata  are  very  beautiful.  N.  scutifolia 
from  the  Cape  has  larger  flowers,  with  more 
petals,  the  latter  being  more  obtuse  pointed  in 
the  way  of  the  Australian  N.  gigantea.  N.  s. 
cyanea,  the  Indian  blue  Lotus,  I  have  not  seen, 
nor  N.  s.  versicolor,  which  has  white  flowers 
changing  to  red,  and  comes  from  Bengal.  N.  s. 
zanzibarensis  seems  to  be  a  useful  form  for 
open  air  cidture  during  summer,  although  much 
better  results  are  obtained  in  warm  water  tanks 
covered  with  a  frame,  as  at  Gunnersbury.  M. 
Bary  Latour  Marliac  has  recently  sent  out  a 
few  plants.  He  says  it  is  not  completely  hardy 
with  him  at  Temjile-sur-Lot,  but  that  it  is 
hardier  than  the  tyjiical  N.  zanzibarensis 
usually  met  with  in  hot-house  tanks.  It  may 
be  similar  to  N.  z.  azurea  and  N.  z.  pulcherrinia 
as  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Tricker  and  Dreer  from 
the  United  State.s,  varieties  I  have  never  seen. 
They  are  .said  to  be  good  summer  bloomers  in 


the  open  air  in  America,  but  are  rested  in  a 
greenhouse  or  plant  stove  during  winter. 

If  the  drying  ofl'  and  dry  storage  process  is 
api)licable  to  all  the  varieties  of  N.  stellata 
ancl  N.  zanzibarensis  it  will  very  much  simplify 
their  open  air  culture. 

The  Australian  blue  (N.  gigantea)  has 
flowered  with  Mr.  J.  Hudson  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  although  I  do  not  exactly  know  under 
what  conditions.  It  was  exhibited  and  much 
admired,  I  am  told,  at  the  Richmond  Flower 
Show.  Mrs.  Rowan  gives  a  picture  of  it  in  her 
book,  and  says  therein  that  its  exquisite  and 
fragrant  flowers  are  "as  large  as  soup  plates." 

A  friend  just  writes  to  say  that  he  has  been 
successful  in  rearing  seedlings  from  N.  pygmsea 
crossed  with  ]iollen  of  N.  stellata  (Berlin  form), 
and  he  hopes  that  the  strongest  will  flower 
next  season.  Others  are  also  working  in  the 
same  direction,  and  there  seems  every  prospect 
of  a  hardy  blue  Nymphsea  making  its  appear- 
ance ere  long.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  us  if 
N.  stellata  seeds  with  its  own  pollen  ?  My 
friend  could  not  get  seed  from  it,  either  by  its 
own  pollen  nor  by  using  pollen  of  other 
species. 

What  we  want  meantime  are  tubers  of  all 
the  blue  Water  Lilies  collected  from  the  coldest 
end  or  fringe  of  their  native  habitats  or  from 
their  highest  elevation  above  sea-level. 

F.  W.  Burbidge. 


RARITY     AND     APPRECIATION. 

However  much  we  attempt  to  appraise  a 
thing  upon  its  merits,  we  are  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  the  fact  of  its  being  rare.  Are 
we  not  liable  to  over-estimate  a  new  plant 
seen  for  the  first  time,  and  have  we  not  often 
experie)iced  a  feeling  of  reaction  when  the 
efl'ect  of  novelty  has  worn  ofl'?  Which  of  us 
has  not  at  one  time  or  another  had  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  exceeding  beauty  of  some  common 
thing  by  meeting  a  chance  and  unexpected 
blossom  of  it  out  of  season  ?  That  is  because 
foi  the  time  being  it  is  rare  ;  the  rarity  con- 
centrates the  attention,  and  the  mind  perceives 
beauty  of  form  or  colour  hitherto  overlooked. 

Not  long  ago  I  chanced  upon  a  little  ill- 
grown  plant  of  annual  Larkspur  of  the 
Candelabra  kind.  The  paler  colours  of  these 
had  always  been  a  pleasure,  and  good  breadths 
of  them  had  been  used  in  former  years,  but 
never  had  any  given  me  such  a  sense  of  their 
wonderful  beauty  as  this  one.  It  was  of  that 
]:iearly  grey  colour  which  we  associate  with  gem 
and  sea  and  sky.  Probably  I  had  had  it  before, 
as  my  collection  comprised  many  varying 
shades,  but  now  for  the  first  time  I  really 
saw  it  for  what  it  was.  Rarity  enhanced  its 
value  and  com]ielled  a]ipreciation. 

How  good  the  first  dish  of  green  Peas  is, 
the  first  Asjiaragus,  the  first  forced  Strawberry 
from  greenhouse  shelf  !  Things  rare,  unaccus- 
tomed for  the  time  being.  By  and  by  we  shall 
say  :    "  Oh,  Peas  !     Isn't   it   time  for   French 
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Beans?"  and  greet  the  Strawberries  with 
"Where's  the  cream?"  Who  thinks  of  cream 
in  the  greenhouse  1 

To  my  garden  my  negro  neighbours  often 
come  "to  beg  me  bokay."  At  first  as  we 
walked  along  I  trembled.  Would  they  ask  for 
Eucharis,  for  Begonia,  for  Crinum  ?  But  no, 
these  were  all  too  common.  A  hand  was  .shyly 
pointed  at  a  patch  of  African  Marigold,  and 
soon  desires  in  that  direction  were  satisfied 
with  evident  wonder  at  my  generosity.  "  And 
may  we  have  that  (Indian  Pink),  and  that 
(Stock),  and  oh  !  that  ? "  (some  heavy-topped 
Helichrysums  which  I  detested).  And  so  they 
went  away  laden  with  what  they  prized,  while 
I  was  left  with  all  that  I  most  valued. 

Port  Royal  Mountains,  Jamaica.        W.  J. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

Leptosyne  gigantea. 
Mr.  Gumbleton  sends  from  his  garden,  near 
Queenstown,  flowers  and  foliage  of  the  handsome 
but  little  known  Californian  composite  Leptosyne 
gigantea.  The  bloom  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
with  twelve  or  more  petals  about  half  an  inch  wide. 
The  brilliant  effect  of  the  flower  is  heightened  by 
the  strong  orange  colour  of  the  florets  of  the  disc. 
The  leaves  are  finely  divided,  the  segments  being 
linear  though  thicker  than  those  of  Cosmos 
bipinnatus  with  which  the  plant  has  many  points 
in  common.  Mr.  Gumbleton  sends  a  photograph, 
which  is,  unfortunately,  unsuitable  for  reproduction, 
showing  a  plant  about  4  feet  high  looking  like  a 
stout  bushv  Cosmos. 


Carnation  Chloris. 
Mr.  Brotherston,  Tynninghame  Gardens,  Preston- 
kirk,  N.B. ,  sends  flowers  of  a  splendid  yellow 
ground  fancj'  Carnation.  We  have  never  seen  a 
variety  so  strong  and  free  both  in  growth  and 
bloom  ;  the  leaves  are  thick,  abundant,  and  deep 
green,  more  like  the  growth  of  a  Malniaison  kind, 
whilst  the  sturdy  stems  bears  many  beautifull3'- 
formed  flowers,  of  a  very  pure  soft  yellow  cut  int;o 
with  red,  and  sweetly  scented.  This  variety 
should  become  of  great  value  for  the  garden. 

An  unusually  bright  and  well-coloured  Alte- 
nanthera  is  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  R.  Hutson, 
.54,  Elmwood  Street,  Highbury,  who  describes  it 
as  a  sport  cultivated  b}'  him  for  several  seasons. 
The  leaves,  from  their  bases  to  within  one-third  of 
the  apices,  are  brilliant  red,  and  the  upper  part  is 
very  dark  green.  This  is  decidedly  a  plant  worth 
increasing. 

Strkptocarpuses  from  Forest  Hill. 
Messrs.  .J.  Laing  and  Sons.  Forest  Hill,  S.E. , 
have  kindly  forwarded  a  few  flowers  of  their  multi- 
flora  strain  of  Streptocarpus.  These  are  particu- 
larly bright  and  varied  in  colour,  and,  to  judge 
from  the  size  of  the  stem  and  number  of  blooms 
upon  each,  are  evidently  vigorous  growers.  Some 
of  the  shades  of  blue  are  very  beautiful,  and 
equally  pleasing  are  those  varieties  having  a  light 
ground,  striped  and  shaded  with  purple  and 
crimson.  ■ 


Cassia  Corymbosa. 
Mrs.  Edmund  Evans  sends  from  Ventnor  a  fine 
spray  of  the  beautiful  Cassia  corymbosa,  showing 
how  well  it  succeeds  in  the  genial  climate  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Both  in  flower  and  leaf  no  green- 
house grown  example  could  show  more  evident 
signs  of  prosperity. 


PACKING    FLOW^ERS. 

>Ve  wish  to  be  of  use  to  fiur  readers  iu  iiaminj;  pivden 
plants  (other  than  Horist's  varieties),  but  we  asic  tliose  who 
desire  to  send  them  so  to  paclt  them  that  they  may  reach  us 
in  reasonably  good  condition.  More  tlian  half  the  flowers 
that  come  are  packed  with  cotton  wadding,  the  very  worst 
material  that  can  be  used.  The  best  way  is  to  wet  some 
Moss,  and  wring  it  out  in  the  hand,  and  either  tie  it  on  to  or 


lay  it  loosely  but  firmly  among  the  stalks,  and  to  envelop 
the  whole  in  some  large  fresh  leaf,  like  Cabbage,  Rhubarb, 
.Spinach,  Lettuce,  Dock,  or  even  Ivy.  If  the  bo.K  is  larger 
than  the  space  the  specimens  actually  occury,  it  is  well  to 
fold  the  green  leaf  over  the  flowers,  and  to  fill  the  rest  of  the 
space  with  crumpled  paper  of  any  kind,  wood  or  paper 
shavings,  or  any  such  material,  in  order  to  keep  the  flowers 
quite  hrm,  and  not  allow  any  movement  whatever.  It  is 
nuich  better  to  pack  very  tight,  only  short  of  crushing, 
than  to  leave  any  space  which  would  allow  them  to  move. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  postal  journey  is  a  train 
journey,  and  that  the  unceasing  vibration  means  a  constant 
grinding  of  any  surfaces  which  may  be  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Only  tight  packing  jirevents  injury  from  this  cause. 
In  all  such  packing  exclusion  of  air  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance ;  therefore  tins  are  the  best  kind  of  recejitacle. 
There  is  generally  a  Cabbage  leaf  in  the  kitclien,  and  there 
is  often  only  too  much  Ivy  on  the  house. 


THE    LATE    MR.   B.   R.   CANT. 

We  understand  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to 
institute  a  memorial  to  commemorate  the  regard  in 
which  this  distinguished  rosarian  was  held  by  his 
brethren  in  the  craft,  on  the  same  lines  on  which 
the  George  Prince  prize  was  founded.  The  Very 
Rev.  the  Bean  of  Rochester,  the  Rev.  A.  Foster 
Melliar,  Messrs.  Charles  .J.  drahame,  George  Paul, 
George  Prince,  and  others  have  already  signifieil 
their  intention  of  contributing  to  the  fund.  Contri- 
butions will  be  gladly  received  by  the  hon. 
secretaries,  the  Rev.  H.  Honeywood  d'Ombrain, 
Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent,  or  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamstead. 


NOTES     FROM      IRISH 
GARDENS. 


DAISY    HILL,    NEWRY. 


M^ 


THOMAS  SMITH'S  nursery  at  Daisy 
Hill  is  always  worthy  of  a  call,  and 
one  enjoys  a  third  visit  even  better 
than  a  first.  On  former  occasions 
the  writer  has  been  at  Daisy  Hill 
earlier  in  the  season,  when  hardy 
flowers  were  more  plentiful ;  3'et  this  time,  at  the 
end  of  August,  there  was  yet  much  to  interest  in 
the  wonderful  collection  there.  The  nursery  is 
unlike  most  others,  as  one  can  see  the  greater 
nxrmber  of  the  plants  being  grown  in  a  way  such  as 
we  would  like  in  our  own  gardens.  One  cannot 
deal  with  such  a  garden  in  any  S3'stematic  waj', 
but  must  speak  of  the  plants  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  seen. 

One  scarce  plant  which  was  in  large  numbers 
was  the  old  Phlox  suaveolens  fol.  var. ,  which 
seems  to  do  remarkably'  well.  It  was  well  known 
years  ago,  but  is  now  seen  in  very  few  gardens. 
Those  who  care  for  variegated-leaved  plants  ought 
to  grow  this.  A  new  yellow  plant  of  neat  habit, 
named  Thelosperma  linifolia,  is  probably  an  annual 
in  this  climate,  but  is  worth  growing.  Near  it 
was  a  splendid  lot  of  Lilium  superbum,  which 
seems  to  do  exceedingly  well  at  Newry.  One  of 
the  writer's  favourite  alpines,  Chionanthus  lobatus, 
was  very  fine,  with  its  deep  blue  flowers  and  pleasing 
light  green  foliage.  Several  of  the  Muhlenbeckias 
were  prettily  used  to  climb  up  other  plants.  One 
of  the  nicest  is  M.  varians,  .so  named  because  some 
only  of  its  leaves  are  fiddle-shaped.  Among  the 
prettiest  of  the  shrubby  Potentillas  is  P.  Friedrich- 
seni,  much  like  P.  frutieosa,  but  lighter  yellow. 
It  was  verj'  pleasing  indeed.  A  tall  Senecio, 
somewhat  resembling  S.  Doria,  but  finer  in  its 
way,  and  a  capital  plant  for  the  wild  garden,  is  as 
yet  unnamed,  but  is  worth  securing  b^'  those  who 
have  a  suitable  place.  One  noted  a  nice  little 
batch  of  plants  of  Primula  imperialis,  which  will 
hardlj'  survive  our  winters,  but  may,  as  at  Newry, 
be  reproduced  by  the  seeds  it  is  ripening.  Among 
the  dwarfer  Knotweeds  is  Polj'gonum  viviparum, 
an  old  plant  one  only  comes  across  in  a  very  few 
gardens.  It  is  not  so  bright  in  its  colouring  as 
P.  Brunonis  or  affine.  Romnej'a  Coulteri  was 
splendid,  and  looked  very  hapjjy  in  its  quarters. 
A  pretty  Campanula,  called  C.  rotundifolia  stellata, 
was  wot  th  noting.  A  plant  which  looked  exceed- 
ingly well  was  Echiuni  violaceum.  In  its  blue 
flowers  we  have  a  bit  of  colour  welcome  at   this 


season.  Not  far  away  was  a  group  of  that 
delightful  little  variety  of  Linaria  alpina  which  is 
called  alba-rosea.  Its  colour  is  charming,  and  not 
easy  to  describe. 

A  scarce  plant,  which  is  difficult  to  propagate, 
but  is  managed  at  Daisy  Hill,  is  Eroilium  chrysan- 
thuni,  a  lovely  alpine  in  flower  and  leaf,  but  a 
favourite  with  the  slugs.  It  appears  to  like  a 
little  .shade.  Near  it,  again,  was  a  nice  mass  of 
another  good  alpine,  Hypericum  reptans,  whose 
flowers  look  so  well  on  their  carpet  of  green. 
Equally  happy  was  Symphiandra  pendula,  covered 
with  flower,  and  delighting  in  the  shade  it  received. 
Another  shade-loving  plant  was  Hesperis  violacea. 
Dianthus  Knappi,  the  yellow  Pink,  was  also  good. 
A  plant  I  had  not  met  with  before  was  a  prostrate 
form  of  the  old  Rosemary.  It  was  quite  prostrate, 
and  might  please  some  who  are  on  the  look  out  for 
these  departures  from  the  ordinary  ways  of  plants. 
Galium  rubruni  is  a  pretty  little  Bedstraw  not 
often  seen. 

One  or  two  other  St.  John's  Worts  ought  to 
have  been  mentioned  along  with  H.  reptans.  These 
are  H.  repens,  a  very  distinct  thing  ;  a  very  good 
form  of  H.  olympicum  ;  H.  coris,  and  some  others. 
Arahis  vochinensis,  an  extremelj'  nice  little  alpine 
requiring  mortar  in  the  soil,  was  also  observed, 
with  a  large  lot  of  seedling  forms  of  the  lovely 
little  Papaver  alpinuni.  One  named  salmonea  is 
well  described  by  the  name.  Statice  reticulata  is 
both  uncommon  and  pretty  in  its  appearance.  The 
beautiful  Linum  campanulatum,  quite  hardy  at 
Daisy  Hill,  made  a  fine  patch  of  clear  j'ellow  flowers. 
Lobelias  of  the  type  of  cardinalis,  syphilitica,  and 
allied  forms  are  fully  represented.  One  observed 
Fii-efly,  roseus.  Magenta  Queen,  Milleri,  and  some 
others  of  this  showj'  class  of  plants.  Roscoea 
purpurea  made  a  fine  sight  near  one  of  the  frames. 
I  also  saw  Wulfeniacarinthiaca  flowering  unusually 
well  for  a  plant  which  is  a  shy  bloomer  in  many 
gardens.  Galax  aphylla  var.  macrophylla  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  ordinary  form.  A 
fine  plant,  which  one  hopes  may  soon  be  put  into 
the  market,  is  Gunnei-a  scaljra  major,  one  of  Mr. 
•Smith's  seedlings.  It  is  of  much  greater  size  than 
the  typical  G.  scabra,  and  will  be  a  great  acquisition 
to  many  places  wdiere  G.  manicala  does  badly.  Its 
flower-heads  are  in  proportion  to  its  leaves.  A 
contrast  was  afl'orded  bj'  the  tiny  G.  scabra  minor. 
Near  these,  also  in  moist  soil,  was  a  mass  of  the 
fairly  well  known  Parnassia  caroliniana. 

The  beautiful  Parocha^tus  comuninis,  whose  blue 
flowers  are  so  much  desired  in  the  garden  but  are 
not  easily  had,  grows  and  blooms  well.  It  is 
worth  referring  to,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the 
cultural  hints  given  by  Mr.  Smith — to  plant  in 
dense  shade  and  between  stones.  A  nice  collection 
of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  Pentstemon  species, 
now  growing  in  favour,  were  most  interesting. 
Antholyza  paniculata  was  exceedingly  good  in 
clumps. 

From  Newry  several  lovely  single  Pinks  have 
emanated.  One  in  bloom,  named  White  Dove, 
was  charming  with  its  large,  pure  white,  fringed 
flowers  ;  while  another,  called  superba,  was  equally 
fine,  though  of  a  lovely  pink. 

A  capital  contrivance  for  giving  Ramondias  and 
plants  requiring  shade  with  light,  wlien  grown  in 
pots,  was  a  framework  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a 
house  covered  with  calico,  which  broke  the  strength 
of  the  sun.  This  was  filled  with  such  plants  as 
Ramondias,  Haberleas,  .Tankeas,  Goodjera  pubes- 
cens,  and  a  plant  recently  introduced,  which  bids 
fair  to  give  its  growers  some  trouble  if  it  behave 
with  others  as  with  tiie  writer — a  Californian  plant 
named  Monardella  macrantha.  The  Ramondias 
and  similar  plants  were  most  healthy. 

Among  other  alpines  one  saw  a  nice  lot  of 
Astrantia  minor  (which,  rather  singularly,  is  a 
scarce  plant).  Campanula  linifolia  duplex  (quite  a 
beauty),  and  Minnilus  radicans. 

One  could  speak  for  long  about  the  many  rare 
shrubs  and  trees  at  Daisy  Hill,  but  the  little  space 
which  remains  must  be  given  to  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  border  flowers  not  mentioned  before. 
Spir;ea  callosa  rubra,  considered  better  at  Newry 
than  Anthony  Waterer  ;  S.  Fn^belli  variegata  ; 
Codonopsis  usitriensis,  a  climbing  form  ;  Ranunculus 
septentrionalis,  a  capital  plant  IS  inches  high  ;  a 
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liost  of  Kniphofias,  Sunflowers,  Rudbeckias,  and 
many  others,  aided  to  make  the  several  honrs  spent 
at  Daisy  Hill  speed  too  rapidly  away. 

S.  Arnott. 


NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 

Kniphofla  Nelsoni.— The  slender  and 
graceful  spikes  of  this  species  are  a  welcome 
change  to  the  large,  and,  in  some  instances,  almost 
ponderous  spikes  of  many  kinds.  Not  that  there 
is  no  beauty  or  usefulness  in  all  these  or  the  best 
of  them  ;  far  from  it.  There  is,  however,  as  much 
beauty  in  the  more  slender-stemmed  sorts, 
sufficient,  indeed,  to  warrant  a  few  more  like  the 
above  beautiful  and  free-flowering  plants,  which  is 
not  only  an  attraction  in  the  garden  but  valuable 
in  the'  smaller  vases  indoors  in  a  cut  state.  In 
this  instance,  at  least,  the  flowering  is  late,  and  is 
carried  well  into  the  late  autumn  months. 

Sweet  Sulta.ns. — By  no  means  all  that  can 
be  had  from  these  precious  free-flowering  aimuals 
is  obtained  at  one  sowing.  This  is  fully  exemplified 
now  by  a  charming  lot,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
not  sown  till  the  near  end  of  June.  That  such 
may  be  obtained  and  at  so  short  a  notice  should  at 
least  prove  a  useful  hint  to  those  gardeners  who 
have  to  make  special  effort  to  provide  a  flowering 
effect  for  a  specially  late  date,  and  when  many 
good  things  hitherto  relied  upon  are  passing  t|uickly 
out  of  l)looni.  —  K.  .1. 

Royal    Hopticultupal   Society.    The 

next  fruit  and  flowei-  show  will  be  heli.l  on  Tuesday, 
September  A"),  in  tlie  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  (Jate, 
Westminster,  at  1 — ."i  p.m.  At  3  o'clock  a  lecture 
on  "  Saving  and  Using  the  Rain"  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Peter  Kay.  Tlie  great  show  of  British-grown 
fruit  will  take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Thursday,  September  "27,  and  the  two  following 
days.  On  each  day  of  the  show  Fellows  of  the 
Society  on  producing  their  tickets  will  be  admitted 
free  to  the  Palace  at  10  a.m.  The  committees  of 
the  Society  will  not  sit  at  this  show.  All  fruits 
for  certificate  must  be  exhibited  at  one  of  the  fort- 
nightly meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 

BaPOn  SchPOdeP.  —  Baron  and  Baroness 
Schriider  are  this  week  celebrating  their  golden 
wedding  at  the  Dell,  Egham.  The  Corporation  of 
Windsor  presented  an  address  enclosed  in  a  casket 
made  of  Oak  from  Windsor  (Ireat  Park.  We 
are  sure  that  all  oui-  readers  will  join  with  us  in 
oft'ering  sincere  congratulations  to  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 

HoPticultupal  Benefit  Society.— We 

are  niformed  \)\'  Mr.  W.  Collins,  secretar\'  to  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society, 
that  the  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Holborn 
Restauranton  Wednesday,  October  1(1,  at  (i.3()  p.m., 
when  Mr.  (Tcorge  Monro  will  preside. 

Rose     Hybpid     Rug'osa     IVIme. 

GeOPgeS  BPUant.  —  A  large  bush  of  this 
capital  liosc,  now  7  feet  high  and  consisting  of 
five  main  stems,  is  flowering  as  fully  as  when  it 
first  bloomed  in  June,  and  in  much  larger  clusters, 
many  of  these  iieing  of  from  seven  to  twelve  full 
sized  flowers  and  lnuls. 

Stypax  japonica.— This  pretty  shrub 
flowered  well  this  year  both  in  the  open  ground  and 
■  against  a  wall,  aiul  now  bears  a  good  quantity  of 
its  fruit,  which  looks  like  a  little  green  egg  with  a 
pointetl  snout  hanging  on  an  inch  long  stalk  ;  M'hen 
opened  the  green  covering  discloses  one  hard  seed 
three-eighths  of  an  incli  long  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  It  does  well  in  our  southern  counties, 
but  would  scarcely  be  liardy  in  the  Midlands. 

Polygonum  amplexicaule.— A  bunch 

of  this  Kuotwccd  in  Messrs.  Cocker's  exhibit  at 
the  last  Edinburgh  Show  reminds  one  of  its  value 
to  many  gardens,  although  it  is  not  so  often  grown 
as  a  flower  of  its  character  deserves  to  be.  Our 
Irish  friends  seem  to  have  made  its  acquaiiitauce 
to  more  purpose  than  we  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  as  I  saw  it  several  times  in  a  couipara- 
tively  limited  number  of  Irish  gardens  seen  lately. 
One  of  its  chief  merits  lie';  in  its  distinctness  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  border  flowers  of  its  height  in 
autumn.     We  have,  it  is  true,  several  Polygonums 


.suitable  in  size  for 

the    garden     of 

limilecl  area,  as  well 

as  for  that  of  larger 

dimensions,  but  we 

have  nothing  of  its 

height,     giving     us 

both  its  colour  and 

its     racemes      of 

bloom.        It     is     a 

Himalayan     plant 

which   was  figured, 

I     believe,     in     the 

Botanical  Maya- 

zine,  t.    6,500.       It 

is,    we   are   told,   a 

variable     plant     in 

its  colour,  and  is  a 

bright    rose-red    or 

white.     Any  plants 

I  have  seen,  and  my  knowledge  of  it  in  gardens 

extends    over     several    years,     have     beeii    of    a 

deep  red,   almost  like  that   of  the  best  forms   of 

Rudbeckia     purpurea.       It     grows     from    2    feet 

to     .3     feet     high,    and     has     rather     handsome, 

though  not  very  large,  leaves,  and  flowers,  which, 

though   individually   small,    are   in    racemes   from 

•1  inches  to  (i  inches  long.     Tho.se   who  know  our 

connnon  Knotweed  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 

of   this  Himalayan  species.     It  is  quite   hard}'  in 

any  garden  in  which   I  have  seen  it  ;  even  in  one 

cold,  high  place  in  Lanarkshire,  in  a  district  not 

famed  for  mildness  of  climate.     Nor  does  it  appear 

to  l)c  fasLidious  as  regards  soil. — S.  Arnott. 

Pentstemons   and    Phloxes.— I  have 

just  seen  in  the  garden  of  Messrs.  House,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  a  very  fine  collection  of  Pentstemons 
and  Phloxes.  Of  the  Pentstemons  the  most 
noticeable  were  Phryue,  brilliant  crimson  with 
white  throat  ;  President  Carnot,  deep  plum  colour 
with  white  throat ;  and  Ninon  de  TEnelos,  white, 
with  blush  pink  buds;  all  of  unusually  large  size. 
Of  the  Phloxes  the  best  was  Coquelicot,  a  real 
Poppy  scarlet,  more  brilliant  than  Aurora  Borealis 
growing  near  it,  and  also  very  good. — M.  H.  Mason. 

Cleipodendpon    fcBtidum.— Those   who 

have  a  bare  wall  space  0  feet  to  8  feet  high  in  any 
good  climate  in  the  southern  counties  will  do  well 
to  have  this  handsome  plant,  and  imless  they  press 
hard  against  the  leaves  they  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  specific  name,  which,  though  somewhat 
justified  by  the  rank  smell  of  the  bruised  foliage, 
does  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  flower, 
whose  large  rosy  corymbs  are  remarkably  handsome 
from  the  second  week  in  September  till  they  are 
destroyed  by  frost.  The  whole  growth  is  bold 
and  tropical  looking,  the  individual  leaves  being 
9  inches  long  bj'  8  inches  wide,  of  a  pointed  heart- 
shape,  handsomely  saw-toothed  at  the  edge.  The 
reddish  purple  stem  and  the  purple  veins  of  the 
younger  leaves  seem  to  prepare  the  eye  for  the 
mass  of  crimson  bud  and  deep  pink  bloom,  whose 
breadth  often  extends  to  0  inches. 

Gaupa  Lindheimepi.— This  pretty  plant 

is  one  of  the  good  things  that  is  perfectly  easy  to 
grow  and  that  is  most  unaccountably  neglected. 
It  can  either  be  sown  where  it  is  to  grow  and  flower, 
or  it  can  be  transplanted  the  autumn  after  sowing. 
It  is  best  planted  rather  thickly,  about  9  inches 
from  plant  to  plant,  and  is  useful  to  fill  up  between 
other  things  or  enliven  any  dull  corner.  It  throws 
up  long  stems  something  after  the  manner  of 
Epilobium,  but  they  arch  over  in  a  ver\'  graceful 
way,  and  the  colour  of  the  pretty  pink-white  bloom 
is  enhanced  by  the  turned-back  segments  of  the 
corolla,  which  become  a  lively  rose  colour  as  they 
fold  bark  fnim  the  expanded  blooms. 

Chpysanthemum    maximum, 

LiStep'S  VaPiety.— There  were  not  many 
novelties  in  haidy  flowers  shown  at  the  Edinburgh 
autumn  show,  although,  of  course,  theie  seems  a 
never-ending  stream  of  new  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
and  other  florist.s'  flowers,  some  distinct  advances, 
but  others  little  different  from  older  forms.  Among 
the  few  things  I  noted  as  being  apparently  gains 
was  a  form  of  Chrj'santhemum  maximum,  called 
simply  Lister's  Varietv.  and  shown  b\'  Messrs.  A. 
Lister  and  Son,  of  Rothesay.  One  begins  to  think 
that  we  already  have  enough  of  varieties  of  this 


A    RUSK    STUIlV. 

Chrysanthemum,  but  this  new  one  from  Rothesay 
seems  distinct  from  those  as  3'et  in  commerce.  I 
examined  it  in  companj'  with  one  who  knows  hardy 
flowers  well  and  grows  thera  largely,  and  was  glad 
to  find  him  of  the  same  opinion.  The  principal 
features  of  this  variety  arr  great  purity  of  colour 
and  narrow,  graceful  petals,  in  addition  to  flowers 
of  good  size.  Those  who  love  to  see  an  absolutely 
round  flower,  with  petals  which  overlap,  are  sure 
to  be  disappointed  with  this  Ox-eye  Daisy.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  like  elegant  and 
informal  flowers  are  likely  to  be  pleased  with  it 
if  its  habit  of  growth  is  in  keeping  with  its  cut 
blooms.  It  has  not  yet  been  sent  out  I  believe, 
and  the  attendant  at  the  stand  did  not  inform  me 
if  it  had  been  long  raised.  It  was,  however,  a  seed- 
ling raised  in  the  Rothesay  nursery.- — S.  Arnott. 

iPiS  HaPt'Weg'i. — This,  like  the  other 
Californian  Irises,  may  be  easil}'  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  the  open  in  the  autumn.  The  seedlings 
will  appear  next  year  about  May,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  summer  will  have  grown  into  nice  young 
plants.  In  Messrs.  'Van  Tubergen's  nursery  it  has 
been  found  that  curiously  enough  these  seedling 
plants  will  come  through  the  winter  unscathed  if 
slightly  protected,  but  that  late  spring  frosts  about 
April  or  May  prove  fatal  to  them.  The  seedling 
plants  are  consequently  taken  up  in  the  autumn 
and  planted  out  in  pits,  where  the}-  are  allowed  to 
stand  unmoved  for  several  years,  and  in  our  deep 
rich  sandy  soil  thrive  to  perfection.  Special  care 
is,  of  course,  always  taken  that  the  sharp  frosts 
which  occasionally  occur  about  the  end  of  March 
and  the  beginning  of  April  cannot  touch  the  plants. 
Imported  plants  from  California  of  the  whole  of 
this  group,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Iris 
douglasiana,  which  is  a  very  robust  species,  seem 
to  have  ver}-  little  chance  of  living  and  becoming 
re-established  in  our  climate.  I  may  add  that  this 
very  peculiar  Iris  group  cannot  exist  where  there 
is  much  lime  in  the  soil.— John  Hogg,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

Tecoma  padicans  majop.— One  of  the 

most  useful  lessons  that  many  years  experience  in 
a  garden  teaches,  is  the  ad\'antage  of  choosing  the 
best  things  of  each  kind,  to  the  exclusion  of  worse 
things  of  the  same  kind.  In  no  plant  is  this  more 
important  than  in  this  grand  autumn-blooming 
climber.  The  older  kind,  though  even  tliat  was  a 
fine  thing  until  there  came  a  better,  had  a  narrower 
tube,  and  instead  of  expanding  into  a  grand  flower 
fully  3  inches  wide  was  content  with  only  half  that 
width  of  opening.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  flower,  with 
its  wide  open  orange  throat  heavily  veined  with  red, 
and  its  broad  rounded  outer  divisions  of  a  rich 
scarlet-salmon  colouring.  A  noble  plant  of  priceless 
value. 

Stephanandpa  flexuosa.— Among  the 

things  of  bright  foliage  of  the  autumn  garden  this 
neat  Japanese  shrub  arrests  attention  on  account 
of  its  general  prettiness  and  air  of  refinement.  It 
is  allied  to  the  Spirieas ;  the  leaves  have  some- 
what the  look  of  the  small  Japanese  Maples,  but 
are  not  so  finely  cut.  From  a  neat  bush  of  these 
pretty  leaves  the  strong  young  growths  rise 
reddish  coloured  and  arching.  It  is  a  very  neat 
and  beautiful  small  shrub,  hard  to  describe,  but 
strongly  to  be  recommended  in  the  southern  parts 
of  England. 
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Some    new   blue    Nymphseas.— We 

received  the  subjoined  letter  from  M.  Latour 
Marliac,  liaving  asked  him  to  let  us  hear  some- 
thing about  his  new  blue  Water  Lilies,  some  of 
which,  especially  if  their  hardiness  can  be  increased, 
will  be  a  great  step  in  advance  in  the  culture  of 
these  lovelj'  flowers  :— -"  As  to  the  beautiful  plant 
with  dark  blue  flowers  about  which  you  encjuire, 
and  which  has  bloomed  in  England  in  the  open  air, 
this  is  what  I  am  able  to  tell  you  of  it.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  a  new  race  which  I  have  obtained  by 
many  seedlings  from  Nympha'a  zanzibarensis,  and 
which  have  given  me  a  great  number  of  varieties, 
much  hardier  than  the  type,  in  lioh  colourings  of 
dark  and  light  blue,  deep  and  pale  violet,  full  and 
pale  rose,  lilac,  ilfcc.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
plants  do  not  give  offsets  from  the  root,  and  that 
their  numerous  varieties  do  not  come  true  from 
seed,  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  them  to  be  fixed 
and  named.  They  are  not  as  yet  hard}'  enough  to 
stand  the  winter,  though  it  is  a  distinct  gain  to 
have  them  growing  and  flowering  in  the  open  air 
during  summer  in  the  climate  of  England,  as 
successfully  as  N.  stellata  and  N.  scutifolia,  neither 
of  which  can  approach  them  in  beauty."  With 
this  letter  M.  Marliac  is  so  good  as  to  send  us  some 
specimens  of  these  charming  flowers,  expressing 
his  regret  that  those  sent  are  only  second-sized,  the 
larger  having  gone  to  Paris.  The  blues  are  a 
remarkable  development  in  beauty  of  colouring. 
With  them  came  blooms  of  the  deep  crimson  and 
rose-coloured  varieties  which  have  been  recently 
noticed. 

Tulip  Mrs,  Moon.— This  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  late  blooming  May  or  cottage 
garden  Tulips,  and  is  sometimes  called  Tulipa 
fulgens  maxima  lutea,  and  priced  at  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  6d.  per  bulb.  Its  history  is  rather  obscure, 
but  the  Dutch  growers  did  not  know  it  when  they 
first  saw  it  in  Irish  gardens  a  few  years  ago.  A 
Mrs.  Butler  bought  it  under  the  name  of  0|)hir 
d'Or,  which  is  quite  a  different  yellow  early  Tulip. 
It  increased  freely  in  her  garden,  and  she  eventually 
sold  surplus  bulbs  at  a  few  shillings  per  liundred. 
It  was  admired  very  much  b}'  visitors  to  Trinity 
College  Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin,  and  from  thence 
it  was  figured  in  The  Garden  under  the  name  of 
(iolden  Eagle,  a  totally  different  variety.  I 
always  protested  that  it  was  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  garden  variety,  and  called  it  Mrs.  Moon, 
under  which  name  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  obtained 
an  award  of  merit  for  it  in  1900.  In  Ireland  it 
grows  2i  feet  to  fully  .3  feet  high,  the  great  golden 
flowers  being  5  inches  to  G  inches  long  and  of  an 
elegant  shape,  the  great  blooms  being  restricted  in 
the  middle  after  the  way  of  T.  retroflexa.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct  of  all  the  late 
golden  kinds. — F.  W.  B. 

Carnation     Marguerite    for    late 

cutting^. — Within  the  last  few  years  this  lovely 
Carnation  lias  become  very  popular.  From  a 
packet  of  seed  of  a  reliable  strain  one  can  obtain 
flowers  of  almost  every  variety  of  colour.  Un- 
fortunately, the  plants,  which  are  planted  out  in 
beds,  are  as  a  rule  just  at  their  best  when  tlie  frost 
and  the  late  autumnal  rains  come  anil  destroy 
their  beauty.  Before  this  happens,  however, 
where  practicable,  they  should  be  covered  with 
cold  frames.  This  will  considerably  lengthen  the 
flowering  season  ;  in  fact,  I  have  known  them  to 
flower  freely  until  Christmas  when  treated  in  this 
manner..  Plenty  of  air  must  be  admitted  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  during  bright  sunshine 
the  sashes  may  be  taken  completely  off'.  Seed 
should  be  sown  early  in  the  spring,  so  that  the 
plants  may  become  well  established  in  3-inch  pots 
before  planting  out. — E.  H. 

Beg'onia    Gloire    de  Sceaux.    As    a 

winter-flowering  plant  this  Begonia  deserves  a 
place  in  ever_vone's  collection.  Its  lovely  pink 
flowers  well  thrown  up  above  a  mass  of  dark  green 
foliage  are  always  admired.  Its  cultivation  is 
very  simple,  provided  a  suitable  structure  is 
available.  Cuttings  are  best  rooted  at  the  end  of 
April  and  grown  in  a  stove  temperature  until  the 
time  they  commence  to  flower.  The  soil  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  potted  should  consist  of  equal 
parts  loam  and  peat,  leaf  soil,  broken  bricks, 
charcoal,    and    sand,    all   in   a    rough    state.       No 


feeding  will  be  required  before  they  commence  to 
flower.  When  this  season  arrives  they  should  be 
given  a  lower  temperature  and  less  atmospheric 
moisture.  They  shoidd  be  occasionally  fumigated 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  green  fly,  which  if 
allowed  to  go  unchecked  will  soon  disfigure  the 
plants.  A  batch  of  cuttings  may  be  struck  later 
for  flowering  in  .5-inch  pots.  These  will  be  found 
very  useful  plants  for  table  decoration. — E.  H. 

The    rainfall    in    Jamaica    was 

exceptionally  heavy  last  year,  for  in  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December 
102  inches  were  registere<l  at  Cinchona  and  the 
Hill  Gardens  (elevation  4,907  feet).  For  Resource, 
a  (Jovernment  plantation  just  below  Cinchona 
(3,700  feet),  the  official  record  for  the  same  period 
is  72  inches,  a  remarkable  difference,  considering 
tlie  short  distance,  perhaps  two  miles,  that 
separates  them.  Fur  Hope  Gardens  (700  feet),  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  register  is  58  inches. 
Castleton,  twenty  miles  further  west,  shows 
70  inches.  The  total  fall  for  the  year  was  as 
follows  :  —  Cinchona,  138  inches  ;  Resource, 
90  inches ;  Hope,  80  inches  ;  Castleton,  140 
inclies. — W.  ,1. 

Carica     Papaya    (Papaw).— In    our 

equable  climate  the  Papaw,  so  admirably  figured 
in  your  issue  of  Jxdy  21,  keeps  us  supplied  through- 
out the  year.  The  melon-like  fruits  ripen  succes- 
sively from  bottom  to  top,  and  we  get  about  two  a 
week  from  each  tree.  Sixty  is  a  common  number 
for  the  first  crop,  which  thus  lasts  thirty  weeks. 
A  second  less  prolific  bearing  follows  the  first  at 
an  interval  of  a  few  months,  and  the  tree  is  then 
worn  out.  The  name  is  pronounced  here  Papa, 
with  no  stress  on  either  syllable,  much  as  a  child 
says  dada.  When  old,  the  trees  throw  out  one  or 
two  side  branches,  whose  attachment  to  the  main 
stem  is  very  curious.  A  kind  of  gouty  swelling  in 
the  branch  near  the  point  of  junction,  and  an 
upward  spring  in  its  direction  add  the  strength 
which  so  soft-wooded  a  plant  requires.  The  seeds 
look,  smell,  and  taste  like  capers.  The  flesh  is 
good  and  of  even  cpiality  right  down  to  the  rind. — 
W.  J. ,  Port  Royal  Moitiifavis,  Jamaica. 

Gardening'  in  Indian  schools.— In 

previous  issues  we  have  advocated  the  teaching  of 
gardening  in  Indian  schools  as  a  means  of  developing 
in  the  pupils  a  taste  for  natural  studies  and  the 
haiiit  of  observation,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding healthy  and  elevating  occupation.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
Calcutta  Martiniere  College  for  boys,  and  we  hope 
to  hear  that  the  example  set  bj'  the  energetic 
principal,  Mr.  W.  H.  Arden  Wood  (himself  a  keen 
amateur  gardener) ,  will  be  followed  by  every  college 
and  school  of  any  pretension  all  over  the  countrj'. 
Mr.  Wood  has  adopted  the  simple  expedient  of 
offering  a  prize  for  the  best  kept  garden,  and  has 
let  the  boys  know  that  they  can  come  to  him  for 
any  help  the}'  may  require.  The  effect  of  this  has 
been  wonderful.  The  boys  are  very  keen  on 
gardening,  and  are  competing  with  each  other  with 
the  enthusiasm  born  of  a  new  idea.  If  some  of 
our  local  public  gardens  and  nurserymen  would 
send  Mr.  Wood  a  supply  of  any  common  plants 
easily  grown  they  would  be  helping  forward  the 
movement  considerably  ;  for  in  our  schools  will  be 
developed  the  future  gardeners  and  botanists  of 
the  country,  and  these  boys  will  be  the  future 
constituents  of  the  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  of 
India. — Indian  ijardtiiiiuj. 

A   pretty  bed  of  flowers.  —  There  is 

no  reader  of  The  Garden  who  would  say  nay  to 
a  good  bed  of  flowering  plants  at  any  time,  but  it 
is  so  easy  to  get  certain  classes  of  things  together 
at  one  time  and  so  difficult  at  another  that  a  brief 
note  of  a  cottage  garden  display  that  has  been 
going  on  for  weeks — certainly  from  the  early  part 
of  July,  and  quite  likely  to  last  much  longer  in 
good  condition — may  be  interesting.  It  shoidd  be 
stated  that  about  noon  or  soon  after  but  little 
sun  gets  to  the  garden,  though  in  early  morning  it 
i.s  open  to  its  fullest  light  and  heat.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  shade  thus  daily  afforded  acts  as 
does  a  period  of  relaxation  to  a  hard -worker,  and 
the  flowers  and  plants  are  afresh  with  renewed 
energies  each  morning.  The  bed,  or,  at  least,  the 
central    bed,    is   composed    of   pale   yellow    Viola 


Ardwell  Gem  as  a  margin  ;  then  comes  a  very  pure 
white  Antirrhinum,  quite  a  mass  of  flower-spikes 
for  so  dwarf  a  kind;  then  a  batch  of  a  dark 
crimson  Snapdragon,  which,  if  less  free-flowering, 
is  certainly  the  very  plant  for  the  position,  as 
showing  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  other  to  greater 
advantage.  At  the  centre  are  other  bits  of  brighter 
colour,  while  around  the  same  pale  yellow  Viola  is 
seen  in  the  same  profusion,  and  blocks  of  the 
Snapdragon  of  both  shades  here  and  there,  (iolden- 
yellow  Calceolarias  are  also  freely  employed,  and 
so,  too,  the  white  fragrant  Tobacco  (Nicotiana 
affinis),  that  is  as  pure  as  it  is  welcome  and 
fragrant  as  the  daylight  diminishes  day  by  day. 
A  notable  point  is  the  remarkable  continuity  of 
bloom  in  the  garden,  and  another  item  worthy  of 
remark,  and  doubtless  materially  assisting  in  the 
good  display,  is  that  all  the  flowers  employed  are 
of  the  self-coloured  class.  How  much  better  in 
the  general  effect  all  this  is  is  rather  strongly 
demonstrated  by  some  other  gardens  quite  near, 
which  favour  too  much  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Obviously  not  only  near,  but  at  a  distance,  every- 
thing is  in  favour  of  the  self-coloured  flowers  for 
this  type  of  gardening. — E.  .J. 

Anemone  japonica   Mont    Rose.— 

Reall}-  great  improvements  among  hardy  peretniials 
do  not  come  often,  and  probably  this  is  the  greater 
reason  why  a  good  and  promising  plant  makes  an 
impression  when  first  seen.  The  above  is  in  this 
category,  obviously  possessing  all  the  sterling 
attributes  of  the  well-known  .Japanese  wind  flower. 
Its  novelty  consists  in  the  flowers  being  almost 
double,  not  that  confused  jumbling  together  of 
petals  that  too  often  does  duty  for  a  double  flower, 
but  an  increased  number  of  smaller  petaloid  seg- 
ments that  are  airily  disposed,  so  to  speak,  each 
petal  ijuite  free  and  unattached  to  the  other,  and 
in  this  way  making  up  a  pleasing  novelty  and  a 
distinct  flowering  plant  at  the  same  time.  If  more 
is  to  be  said  it  is  on  this  point,  that  the  flower  or 
variety  is  of  the  delicate  pink  form  in  which  this 
break  has  occurred,  not  in  the  red  or  white  kinds 
that  are  so  much  to  our  gardens  in  the  autumn  of 
each  year.  The  foregoing  is,  of  course,  but  the 
opinion  of  this  new  wind  flower  from  the  elementary 
stage.  Doubtless  when  more  established  plants 
are  seen,  and  when  the  plant  has  become  more 
fully  established  in  our  gardens,  it  may  prove 
much  superior  to  what  at  present  it  appears.  As 
it  is,  however,  it  is  a  novelty  of  merit  and  well 
worth  having  in  our  gardens. — E.  J. 

The  fruiting  of  Lyciums.— Your  cone 

spondent's  recent  note  concerning  a  free-fruiting 
Lycium  which  came  inider  his  observation,  if 
followed  up  by  other  observant  correspondents, 
should  tend  to  enlighten  us  upon  a  subject  which 
puzzles  not  a  few.  Occasional  fruit-bearing  plants 
are  known  to  most  horticulturists,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  majority  of  Lyciums  existing 
throughout  the  country  remain  sterile.  Amongst 
the  half  dozen  fruiting  plants  I  have  seen,  one  was 
a  hedge  plant  beside  a  highwa}'.  It  fruited  plenti- 
fully year  b}'  year,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
cut  back  annually  when  the  hedge  was  clipped. 
Does  this  form  of  severe  pruning  encourage  fruit- 
fulness  as  in  other  plants,  or  was  this  another  of 
the  more  solitary  examples  of  fruiting  ones?  It 
would  seem  most  probable  there  are  distinct 
fertile  and  non-fertile  forms,  not  to  say  species,  in . 
cultivation.  It  is  sometimes  called  Tea  Plant,  I 
imagine,  because  it  came  to  this  country  amongst 
a  batch  of  Theas. — William  Earlev. 

Dracocephalum  peregrinum.    This 

is  a  pretty  species  for  the  rock  garden,  late  in 
flowering,  and  as  showy  and  beautiful  as  1). 
argunense.  The  general  habit  is  procumbent,  and 
the  spreading  branches  flower  profusely  at  the  tips, 
and  occasionally  from  the  axilliary  buds  also.  The 
plant  is  pretty  in  the  greenness  of  its  narrow- 
linear  leaves,  and  the  pale  blue  flowers  possess  an 
enhanced  value  by  their  close  association  Quite 
recently  this  was  noted  in  good  flower  at  Kew,  and 
it  is  certainly  well  worth  adding  to  an  even  alread}' 
good  collection  of  plants.  Of  some  importance  is 
the  fact  that  this  and  its  fellow  may  be  raised  from 
seeds,  and  therefore  a  group  may  easily  be  secured 
in  the  garden  where  only  otherwise  solitary 
examples  may  find  place. — E.  J. 
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Asparagus  vepticillatus. — There  is  a 

striking  contrast  lietween  this  and  most  other 
species  of  Asparagus,  botli  by  its  deep  olive-green 
leaves  and  ornamental  flowers.  It  is  a  strong- 
growing  Asiatic  species,  making,  if  allowed  full 
freedom,  large  tangled  masses  \-2  feet  to  15  feet 
high,  shoots  1.5  feet  long,  often  growing  in  a  single 
season.  The  leaves  are  U  inches  long,  and  pro- 
duced in  tufts.  The  flowers  are  glistening  white,  a 
([uarterof  an  inch  across,  and  freely  borne.  Dotted 
about  among  the  dark-green  leaves,  on  long  pendant 
shoots,  they  look  particularly  pleasing.  In  warm 
localities  it  is  po.ssible  to  cultivate  this  species  ont 
of  doors,  but  in  other  places  the  protection  of  a 
cool  greenhouse  is  necessary.  For  clothing  pillars 
in  a  large  house  it  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it 
will  succeed  in  fairly  dark  positions  where  many 
other  plants  fail.  If  a  pillar  is  not  available,  it 
makes  a  good  bush  if  ijlanteil  in  a  border  and 
supported  witli  rough  stakes.  — W  .  1 1. 

Ag'apanthus      intermedius     (Hort. 

LErcHTLiN).— It  is  pretty  well  known  that  the 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  or  African  Lily,  so  useful 
for  its  handsome  umbels  of  blue  flowers,  will  not 
resist  our  average  winters.  The  neat  little 
A.  minor  and  its  variety  mooreanus  are,  however, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  are  not 
uncommon  in  gardens,  where 
they  well  deserve  a  place. 
The  variety  interniedius  is  pro- 
bably a  hybrid  between  the 
two  species,  but,  however  that 
may  be,  it  combines  the  hardi- 
ness of  the  dwarfer  plant  with 
an  appro.ximation  to  the  more 
robust  habit  of  A.  umbellatus. 
A  clump  of  it  will  be  found  a 
very  useful  element  in  the 
mixed  border,  or  it  may  be 
cultivated  in  large  pots.  The 
lunbels  of  violet-blue  flowers 
are  borne  on  scapes  from  3  feet 
to  i  feet  in  height,  rising  from 
tufts  of  strap-shaped  leaves, 
notably  shorter  than  in  tlio 
A.  minor  variety.  Our  plants 
were  received  several  jears 
since  from  the  well-known 
liorticulturist  of  Baden-Baden. 

—  \V.   THOMI'SON,    ljixiri<:h. 

Punica  gpanatum.— 

In  several  parts  of  the  Royal 
(iardens,  Kew,  the  liright 
coloured  flowers  of  the  Pome- 
granate and  its  varieties  arc 
conspicuous.  A  large  bush  ia 
the  Himalayan  house  bearing 
some  '2(10  flowers  shows  well 
against  the  dark  foliage  of 
Rhododendrons  and  Camellias, 
the  scarlet  lilossoms  consider- 
ably adding  to  the  beauty  of 
the  corner.  Planted  in  a  warm 
border  against  a  wall  near  to  the  Orchid  house  a 
plant  of  P.  granatum  var.  nana  is  covered  with 
flowers,  proving  well  its  suitability  for  such  a  posi- 
tion. ( Jn  a  wall  near  the  Iris  beds  a  large  plant  of  the 
double  form  has  borne  its  bright  scarlet  and  yellow 
blossoms  for  several  weeks,  and  there  are  still  buds 
to  open.  In  gardens  wliere  space  can  be  given  at 
tlie  foot  of  a  south  wall  for  a  plant  or  two,  the 
Pomegranate  is  well  worth  planting,  for  the  flowers 
are  borne  at  a  time  when  few  shridis  are  in  bloom, 
and  its  flowering  extends  over  a  period  of  six  or 
eight  weeks.  When  grown  for  the  greenhouse  it 
should  be  well  thinned  and  cut  back  in  spring  to 
encourage  strong  shoots.  As  growth  proceeds 
plants  should  be  liberally  treated,  and  in  June 
placed  outside  in  the  full  sun,  removing  them  into 
a  sunny  greenhouse  when  the  buds  are  formed  in 
August.— W.  I). 

Zephypanthesmacposiphon(B.\KEK). 

—  From  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  this  pretty 
and  interesting  species  of  a  genus  in  trade  cata- 
logues or  the  horticultural  periodicals,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  its  existence  is  scarcely  known  to 
cultivators  of  bulbous  plants.  In  its  general  habit 
it  resembles  pretty  closely  the  /.  carinata,  and, 
like  that  very  showy  species,  bears  long,  funnel- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy-purple  colour  but 


somewhat  smaller.  They  are,  however,  more  freely 
produced,  appearing  both  in  early  summer,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  foliage,  and  often  later  in 
the  year  after  the  leaves  have  withered.  It  matures 
seeds  freely  and  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  but 
when  planted  out  will  need  protection,  or  the 
bulbs  may  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  cool  green- 
house. This  species  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  Z.  carinata  by  its  capitate  stigma,  with  three 
roundish  lobes,  that  of  the  former  species  being 
trifid.  —  W.  TiioMF.soN,  Ipsipjrh. 

Zauschneria  califopniea.— This  grows 

freely  in  big  clumps  at  North  Minims.  In  a 
garden  planted  but  last  March  it  has  developed 
wonderfidly,  blooming  [jrofuselj'  all  the  season. 
Apparently  this  interesting  plant  needs  ample  root 
run,  whereas  too  man\'  fail  witli  it  by  planting  on 
shallow  or  hot  borders. 

Happaliutn  pig>iduin  Miss  Mellish. 

— Your  reference  to  this  flower  is  well  timed.  I 
have  a  line  of  plants  some  ."ill  yards  in  length,  which 
does  not  receive  the  benefit  of  any  special  cultiva- 
tion, but  every  plant  —  and  there  are  many — 
produces  magnificent  golden  yellow  blossoms.  I 
fancy  there  are  strains  of  this  glorious  late  summer 
flowering  plant.  The  blossoms  mine  produce  are  very 


bloom.  A  line  specimen  is  in  flower  here,  and  at 
first  sight  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  Heliotrope. 
It  is  covered  with  large  clusters  of  flowers,  and 
thrives  admirably  against  a  wall  in  common  garden 
soil  and  with  a  southern  exposure. — J.  Wooii, 
Plant  Club,  Kirttlal/,  Lee.d-t. 


THE    SNAKES-HEAD    (FRITIL- 
LARIA    MELEAGRIS). 

Many  of  the  bulbou.s  plants  that  are  so  boatiti- 
ful  ill  our  gardens  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  year 
are  natives  of  grassy  places  ;  and  though  they 
are  not  e.xactly  impatient  of  garden  culture, 
they  can  hardly  be  seen  in  perfect  hajipiness 
and  beauty  in  any  other  than  grassy  surround- 
ings. 8uch  a  one  is  the  Snake's-head,  or  the 
Cheijuered  Daffodil  of  our  ancestors.  When 
found  wild  it  is  in  water  meadows,  or  meadows 
that  have  a  rich  and  cool  and  rather  moist  soil. 
Though  the  illustration  shows  how  well  a 
bold  planting  of  them  look  in  a  garden,  they 
are  even  prettier  as  a  thin  sprinkle  in  uninown 
grass.    The  white  variety  is  a  delightful  flower, 


.\    (OLO.XY    OF    THE    SN AKES-MK.\U    FRITILLARV    (FKITILLAKIA    MEMCAGRIS). 


large,  with  two  and  three  circles  of  petals  round 
the  dark  discs,  which  are  stout  and  rich  in  colour. 
I  say  "strains,"  because  I  have  met  with  forms  of 
this  plant  with  smaller  flowers,  paler  in  tint,  and 
not  so  rich  in  petals.  If  cut  when  the  flowers  are 
nearly  or  only  just  expanded  they  stand  well  in 
water  in  a  out  state  and  form  a  noble  table  bunch. 
It  is  a  telling  subject  in  a  collection  of  twenty-four, 
eighteen,  or  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  perennials. — 
R.  1). 

Indig'Ofepa  indica.— A  charming,  free- 
growing  shrub,  grows  well  at  North  Minims  and 
blooms  profusely.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes  of 
red  colour  and  Pea-shaped.  This  is  one  of  those 
things  far  too  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  and  with 
which  too  many  are  unfamiliar.  It  is  a  capital 
companion  shrub  to  the  jirettv  Hedysarum. 

The    panicled  Clematis.— Pleasing  as 

is  the  well-known  Clematis  flammula,  it  is  greatly 
excelled  in  beauty  and  effectiveness  as  a  climber  by 
its  variety  panieulata,  which  is  just  now  flowering 
profusely  on  pillars  at  North  Minims,  the  large 
panicles  of  pure  white  flowers  telling  amidst  other 
climbers  with  good  ett'ect. 

Ceanothus   azupeus   Gloipe  de 

VePSailleS. — There  are  few  hardy  shrubs,  if 
any,  to  beat  this  just  now  for  abundance  of  showy 


and  it  is  curious  to  see  that  though  the 
che(iuered  painting  in  the  type  -  coloured 
flower  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  tinting  only, 
yet  a  hint  of  it  is  clearly  traceable  in  faint 
light  and  .shade  in  the  white  variety,  just  as  the 
eyes  may  be  seen  in  the  tail  feathers  of  the 
white  peacock. 


SOME    OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
BULBS. 

A  t>iLlGENT  Study  of  good  bulb  catalogues  will 
generally  reveal  to  any  but  the  most  experienced 
gardener  a  few  things  that  are  not  of  his  previous 
acquaintance  and  that  he  may  never  even  have 
heard  of  before.  In  these  days  of  low  prices, 
experiments  are  not  costl^',  and  they  are  very  niut-h 
more  interesting,  affording,  as  they  do,  room  for 
expectation  of  unknown  delight,  than  the  stereo- 
typed planting  of  what  may  and  will  be  seen  in 
every  other  garden  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  would 
not  suggest  that  proved  and  tried  old  friends  like 
Hyacinths,  the  more  lively  and  variable  Tulip, 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  &c. ,  should  be  left  out  in 
favour  of  new  comers,  but  a  little  space  might  with 
advantage  be  devoted  to  novelty.       A   bulb   that 
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possesses  many  advantages,  of  cheapness,  of  beauty, 
and  of  easy  growth  is  Caraassia  esculeiita.  All 
the  Camassias  are  pretty,  but  this  one  has  the  pull 
in  price  and  hardiness.  It  has  bright  darkish  blue 
•flowers,  very  large,  light,  and  graceful,  high,  thin, 
'but  fleshy  stems,  and  each  starry  bloom,  clustered 
■as  they  are  up  an  erect  spike,  has  protruding  j'ellow 
anthers.  A  group  of  twelve  bulbs  makes  a  pretty 
"show,  and  is  sure  to  attract  notice.  Tiie  Oalochorti, 
'e.xquisile  and  fairy-like  things,  are  not  half  appre- 
'ciated.  Many  a  Tulip  bed  might  be  given  to  them 
with  much  profit,  and  Tigridias,  which  like  the 
^aine  treatment,  with  Ixias  and  Babianas,  might 
'be  used  along  with  them.  The  Calochorti  begin  to 
■flower  in  .June ;  the  blossoms  of  the  Mariposa 
section  are  perhaps  the  most  showj'  and  the  easiest 
to  grow,  and  while  they  recall  an  Eschscholtzia 
flower  in  shape  rather  more  than  a  Tulip,  they 
have  all  the  fantastic  freakish  grace  of  colour  of 
the  latter,  although  in  more  delicate  tints,  with 
their  solidity  of  petal  texture.  The  size  of  the 
blossom  is  .shown  off  by  the  thin  stems,  and  the 
horned  buds  clothed  in  delicate  grey-green  are 
lovely  in  their  way.  A  planting  of  Squills  might 
for  once  be  exchanged  for  one  of  the  blue  and  lilac- 
striped  Puschkiiiia  libanotica ;  Chionodoxa  gigantea, 
seldom  seen  and  very  charming,  be  substituted  for 
C.  Lucilia;  and  C.  sardensis.  The  rarer  Fritillaries, 
and  such  exquisite  Erythroniums  as  revolutuni 
^randiflorum  and  Johnsoni  take  the  place  of  Scilla 
nutans,  the  Wood  Hj'acinth  in  several  rather 
wash}' colours  which  is  so  common,  and  some  of 
the  grand  large  new  Snowdrops,  such  as  Galanthus 
plicatus,  oust  the  little  old  forms  which  people  still 
buy  and  plant  in  thousands.  So,  too,  might  some 
of  the  rarer  Tulips  take  the  places  at  present 
entirely  devoted  to  well-known  varieties  like  the 
somewhat  overdone  Van  Thols,  double  and  single, 
and  others  which  are  so  universally  seen.  To  be 
sure,  they,  for  the  most  part,  come  on  later,  but 
very  early  Tulips  suffer  terribly  from  the  weather, 
and  it  is  worth  waiting  a  while  for  Tulipa  persica, 
T.  Greigi,  and  T.  Leichtlini,  white  inside  and  coral 
without ;  T.  clusiana,  similarh' coloured  ;  T.  strangu- 
lata,  pink  without  primrose  within;  T.  bifiora,  very 
early,  many  flowered  and  of  the  tone  of  rich  cream  ; 
T.  kaufmanniana,  also  early ;  and  T.  Korolkowi 
bicolor,  gay  in  scarlet  and  yellow.      Among  Maj' 


bloomers  it  would  be  good  to  see  more  frequently 
such  as  platystigma,  very  old-fashioned,  very  tall, 
and  extremel}'  pretty  ;  macrospela,  the  scented 
crimson  beauty  ;  retroflexa,  the  yellow  Tulip  with 
turned-back  petals,  and  the  pretty  variegated- 
leaved  Tulips.  The  Trilliums  are  not  very  often 
seen,  but  I  must  confess  that  their  catalogue 
descriptions  sometimes  seem  a  trifle  over-colouted 
to  those  who  have  them.  Still,  the  three-petalled 
flowers,  delicate  white  or  pink,  sitting  flat  each  on 
its  three  leaves,  are  wonderfully  lasting,  as  much 
so  as  the  Triteleias,  which  of  all  bulbs,  excepting 
possibly  the  yellow  Allium  Moly,  cost  least  in 
proportion  to  the  time  they  last  and  the  show  they 
make.  Triteleias  cannot  be  said  to  be  common, 
cheap  as  they  are,  at  least  as  far  as  T.  uniflora  and 
T.  uniflora  violacea  are  concerned.  Tlie  two  ought 
always  to  be  planted  in  juxtaposition,  the  fresh 
mauve  of  the  one  showing  up  the  pure  whiteness  of 
the  other.  They  are  very  accommodating,  will 
grow  anywhere,  and  last  grandly  in  water. 
Anemone  apennina  with  Fritillaria  Meleagris  is  a 
combination  Iw'ould  recommend  to  lovers  of  dainty 
eft'ect.  The  white  Fritillary  is  especially  charming, 
rising  from  a  tuft  of  A.  apennina's  delicate  sky 
blue.  Montbretias  are  becoming  more  common 
than  they  were,  but  the  newer  and  better  forms 
are  often  neglected.  M.  Etoile  de  Feu  and  M.  aurea 
are  very  distinct,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  free 
flowering  as  crocosmjeflora,  and  M.  rosea  is  charm- 
ing with  M.  Gerbe  d'Or.  The  great  Feather 
Hyacinth  (Mu.scari  plumosum  monstrosum)  with 
its  ricli  tapering  plumes  9  inches  or  10  inches  long, 
is  a  more  or  less  forgotten  thing  no  less  magnificent 
in  its  way,  while  some  of  the  newer  early  dwarf 
Gladioli,  with  their  regular  markings,  associated 
with  the  old  Bride,  are  material  for  most  novel  and 
striking  effect.  M.  L.   W. 


NARCISSUS   C.    J.    B.\CKHOUSE. 


THE    WEARDALE    COLLECTION 
OF     DAFFODILS. 

The  word.s  that  Wordsworth  wrote  when  he 
described  the  dancing  crowd  of  Dattbdils 
that  clustered  along  the  shores  of  Ulls- 
water  uill  well  apply  to  the  beautiful  ]iicture 
it  was  my  privilege 
to  behold  one  Satur- 
day early  in  May. 
Instead  of  Ulls- 
water,  however,  the 
exact  locality  was 
the  garden  of  a 
charming  country 
house,  St.  John's  by 
name,  the  home  of 
.Mr.  C.  J.  Backhouse, 
.I.P.,  situated  lii  miles 
from  the  jiretty  little 
town  of  Wolsingham, 
in  the  county  of 
I  )urham. 

As  a  rule  one  does 
not  associate  the 
county  of  Durham 
with  flower-produc- 
ing (coal-producing 
is  what  one  chiefly 
thinks  of  in  connec- 
tion with  Durham  as 
a  county),  and  that, 
too,  of  an  extraordi- 
nary nature  ;  but  to 
most  rules  there  are 
excejitions,  and  so  in 
this  case,  for  in  the 
well  laid-out  gardens 
of  St.  .John's  are 
some  of  the  finest 
Daffodils  that  Eng- 
land can  produce, 
and  hundreds  of 
them    into    the   bar- 


gain. Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and 
Mr.s.  Backhouse  I  was  able  to  glean  some  inte- 
restingparticulars  withregard  totheirwonderful 
collection  of  Daffodils,  known  as  "  The  Wear- 
dale  Collection,"  which  Mr.  Backhouse  inherited 
from  his  father  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
cultivation  of  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  his 
especial  hobby. 

It  may  be  of  interest  first  of  all  to  describe, 
in  a  few  words,  the  character  of  the  locality  in 
whicii  St.  .lohn's  is  situated.  Lying  in  a  pretty 
little  valley,  yoi)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
it  is  surrounded  by  Heather-covered  hills,  with 
frowning  forests  of  Fir  and  Pine  to  shelter  it 
on  the  east  and  south.  The  gardens  in  whicli 
the  Daffodils  are  grown  are  protected,  further, 
to  some  extent  from  the  fierce  winds  that 
freciuently  blow  during  the  winter  and  spring 
by  a  circle  of  Firs  and  tall,  well-trimmeil 
hedges. 

In  these  gardens  upwards  of  l.'iO  different 
varieties  of  Daffodils  are  produced,  ranging  in 
colour  from  scarlet  to  deep  orange  and  again 
to  pure  white.  All  these  are  grown  in  the 
open  air  and  thrive  well,  as  the  .soil  is  light, 
thus  ilestroying  any  tendency  to  basal  rot 
which  a  heavier  soil  would  develop. 

The  finest  Daffodil  of  this  large  collection  is 
the  famous  Weardale  Perfection,  which  sells  at 
the  big  price  of  from  £10  to  £\-2  per  bulb,  and 
which  has  been  awarded,  amongst  numerous 
other  prizes,  a  iiiedal  for  merit.  This  noble 
monster  is  3i  inches  wide,  with  a  trumpet 
■2  inches  long,  and  belongs  to  the  Ajax  variety. 
The  history  of  its  discovery  is  interesting.  As 
far  back  as  187:i  the  Weardale  Perfection 
flowered,  but,  as  Mr.  Backhouse  put  it, 
"nobody  cared  a  rap  for  Daffodils  in  those 
days,"  and  so  it  was  never  developed  until  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighties,  when  it 
flourished  rapidly.  Mr.  Barr,  the  well-known 
seedsman,  took  it  in  hand,  and  it  has  long  since 
become  known  as  one  of  the  finest  Datt'odils 
in  existence.  In  colour  it  is  a  shade  lighter 
than  a  deep  orange.  Xot  unlike  it  in  colour, 
thoiigh  somewiiat  smaller  in  size,  is  the  late.st 
addition  to  the  list  of  known  Daffodils,  wliich 
made  its  appearance  last  year  and  received  the 
name  of  the  peoj)le's  hero.  Lord  Roberts.  It 
seems  likely  to  live  up  to  its  name,  for  it  is 
very  hardy  and  thrives  well.  Its  most  note- 
worthy feature  is  its  expanded  trumpet.  Other 
fine  specimens  are  Golden  Prince  :  Pandora, 
a  soft,  self-coloured  lemon  in  colour  ;  John 
Parkinson,  a  very  rare  flower  ;  ilrs.  Vincent, 
also  rai'e  ;  Charles  Dickens,  a  typical  speci- 
men. Then  there  are  Gloria  Mundi,  which, 
though  very  difficult  to  grow,  thrives  well 
here  ;  C.  J.  Backhou.se  (called  after  Mr.  Back- 
house himself),  a  very  pretty  specimen  with 
very  deep  orange  centre  and  lemon  leaves  ; 
Mr.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  a  lovely  bicolor  ;  ilrs. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  very  delicately  tinted,  and 
fading  almost  to  white.  One  particularly 
charming  specimen  is  ilrs.  Langtry,  which 
well  deserves  to  bear  the  name  of  the  famous 
actress,  for  in  its  carriage  and  exquisite 
colouring  it  is  alike  unapproachable. 

These  are  only  a  few  names  out  of  the  long 
list  of  Narcissi  wliich  are  cultivated  at  St. 
John's,  but  they  will  serve  to  show  their  pro- 
fuse variety.  And  when  you  see  beds  upon 
beds  of  these  Datt'odils,  tossing  their  pretty 
heads  in  the  breeze— orange,  scarlet,  wliite  and 
lemon,  side  by  side,  in  lavish  profusion— you 
can  then  begin  to  appreciate  the  feelnig  that 
prompted  Wordsworth  to  write  : — 

"The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
Jn  such  a  jocund  company." 
And  when  1  asked   Mr.   Backhouse  the  reason 
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of  the  great  success  which  has 
attended  his  cultivation  of  Datib- 
dils,  he  niode.stly  put  it  down  to 
a  bit  of  luck  in  crossing.  But  even 
a  person  wlio  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  horticulture  would 
be  able  to  guess  that  keen  foresight, 
care,  and  patience  have  had  also  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  his  success. 

One  curious  point  that  struck 
nie  was  the  fact  that  the  flowers 
sutler  no  ill-effects  from  the  frost. 
This  IS  all  the  more  surprising 
when  it  is  known  that  winter  in 
W'eardale  is  generally  very  severe, 
the  snow  sometimes  lying  :?  feet 
deep  for  days  at  a  time.  Wind, 
however,  is  their  greate.st  enemy, 
and  1  noticed  that  some  of  the 
more  delicate  specimens  bore  traces 
of  its  ra\'ages.  They  hung  their 
dainty  heads  as  if  in  pain  and 
sorrow  at  the  thought  that  their 
delicate  constitutions  were  unfitted 
for  the  trying  climate  of  the  north. 
And  now  that  1  have  gone  through 
this  plea.sant  exjierience,  I  can  once 
more  say  with  Wordsworth : — 

*'  For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie, 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
Tliev  flasli  upon  that  inward  eve 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude. 
And  then  niv  heart  with  pleasure 
HUs, 
And  dances  with  the  Datfodils.  " 

R.  B.  MoEcAX. 


RECENT,  PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  September  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine 
contains  portraits  of  the  following  five  flowering 
plants ; — 

Colocaaia  aiitiijHorum  rur.  Fonlaiiexi,  a  native 
of  tropical  Asia,  and  is  also  known  under  the 
following  synonj'ms :  C.  violacea,  Caladium  colo- 
casioides,  C.  violaceuni,  and  Arum  eolocasioides. 
This  is  a  handsome  plant  with  a  briglit  golden 
yellow  open  and  sliarph'  pointed  spathe,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  one  of  the  yellow-flowered 
Callas. 

At}Mra(jii.-^  nmhtllalii'^,  a  native  of  Madeii'a  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  also  known  as  A.  grandiflorus, 
A.  dichotomus,  .-\.  scaber,  and  A.  Lowei  :  a  hand- 
some variety  with  comparatively  large  pure  white 
flowers  produced  freely,  usualh'  in  bunches  of  four 
at  the  end  of  almost  everv  branchlet :  they  are 
followed  by  seeds,  which  take  an  entire  year  to 
ripen.  It  is  trained  up  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
temperate  house,  where  it  blooms  in  September. 

//■('<  itinojihi/lht,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  also 
known  as  I.  Heldreichi.  This  singularly  beautiful 
plant  is  a  near  ally  of  Iris  persica,  and  was  much 
admired  when  shown  at  one  of  the  fortnightly 
meetings  of  the  Rov^l  Horticultural  Society  this 
spring.  It  was  gent  to  Kew  by  Herr  Siche,  of 
Mersina,  near  Tarsus,,  in  1898,  and  flowered  in  a 
sheltered  sunny  border  in  the  open  air  in  February 
of  this  year. 

Pedicnlari^  riirri/jK,  a  native  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya.  This  is  a  prettv  and  interesting  plant 
with  spikes  of  rose-eolovired  and  white  flowers,  and 
foliage  resembling  that  of  Incarvillea  variabilis. 
The  seed  was  sent  by  Dr.  Prain,  of  Calcutta,  to 
.\Ir.  BuUey,  of  Neston,  Cheshire,  with  whom  it 
bloomed  in  May  of  the  present  year. 

Coijilopsir:  jiaiiiiflom.  a  native  of  Japan,  where 
it  is  known  as  Hinga-Miduki.  It  is  a  shrub  closely 
allied  to  Hamamelis  or  Witch  Hazel.  It  produces 
Sttiall  pale  yellow  flowers,  usually  in  pairs,  and 
flowered  in  the  temperate  house  in  March  of  the 
present  year. 

The  first  number  of  the  Paris  Rtrnif  Hortirolt 
for  September  contains  a  coloured  plate  of  two 
varieties  of  Heath  well-known  on  the  Paris  flower 
markets,  and  largeh'  grown  for  sale  there.     Tlie}' 
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are  E.  \\  dmorei  with  while  and  lilac  flowers  and 
its  red-flowered  variety. 

The  Rerue  fie  /'Hortlcii/hirc  Be/i/r  for  September 
has  portraits  of  Aotus  gracillima,  a  pretty  and  well 
known  greenhouse  shrubliv  plant,  from  New 
Holland,  with  spikes  of  \eIlo\s'  flowers  with  deep 
orange  centres,  and  of  a  Begonia  raised  by  Messrs. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancj'.  It  is  most  free  and  continuous 
blooming,  and  with  the  pure  white-flowered  tall 
growing  Lobelia  Papillon  Wane  as  a  centre  makes 
one  of  the  most  lieantiful  beds  in  my  garden  at  the 
present  moment.  W.  E.  (tUmbi.kto.n'. 

Bfhjrore^  ^fneeitsfon-u.  Ire/and. 


FORMAL     GARDENING 
MERGING    INTO     FREE. 

( CoittiHiii-i/  rroi/i  jiaije  i:iS.) 
In  describing  and  figuring  such  a  small  piece 
of  formal  garden,  I  am  endeavouring  to  .show- 
how  a  good  use  can  be  made  in  what  might  be 
one  detail  of  a  large  scheme  of  beautiful  plants 
whose  use  was  unknown  to  the  old  garden 
builders,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  white 
Lily,  hardly  any  of  the  plants  just  named  could 
have  been  had. 

Had  I  ever  had  occasion  to  design  a  girden 
in  what  1  should  consider  the  most  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  good  Italian  style,  1 
should  have  lieen  sparing  in  the  use  of  such 
walled  courts,  keeping  them  and  the  main 
stairways  for  the  important  and  mid-most 
part  of  the  design,  whether  it  was  placed  on 
the  next  level  below  the  house,  or,  as  in  the 
case  I  am  contemplating,  at  a  right  angle  to  it, 
and  coming  straight  down  the  face  of  the  hill. 
In  this  case,  wherever  flights  of  steps  occui'red 
there  would  be  banks  of  green  shrubs  or  trees 
stretching  away  to  right  and  left,  and  below 
them  long  level  spaces  of  gra,ss.  One  of  these 
long  grassy  spaces  might  well  be  made  into  a 
perfect  picture  gallery  of  the  lovely  modern 
developments  of  Water  Lily  in  connection  with 
the  Water  Lily  court.  The  right  and  left  walls 
of  the  court  would  be  the  back  walls  of  garden 


pavilions,  showing  arched  fronts  to  the  long 
green  spaces  like  a  short  section  of  cloister. 
[Straight  down  the  middle  of  the  turfed  space 
would  be  a  narrow  rill  of  water  \'i  inches  wide, 
easy  to  steii  over,  bounded  by  a  flat  kerb 
9  inches  wide  and  level  with  the  grass.  At 
intervals  in  its  length  it  would  lead  into 
separate  small  square-sided  tanks  only  a  few- 
feet  wide,  but  large  enough  to  show  the  com- 
plete beauty  of  some  one  kind  of  Water  Lily 
at  a  time,  so  that  the  lovely  Howers  and  leaves 
and  surface  of  still  water  would  be  as  it  were 
enclosed  in  a  definite  frame  of  stone  or  marble. 
There  might  even  be  a  carefully  designed 
moulding  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  kerb,  which 
here,  as  in  the  feeding  rill,  would  be  level  with 
the  grass.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  rill  and  series  of  Lily  tanks  arose  after 
seeing  .Mr.  G.  Leslie's  picture,  "  In  Time  of 
War,"  where  such  a  rill  feeding  a  tank  is  shown 
in  a  (juiet  space  of  green  law-n. 

Where  at  the  lower  or  valley  edge  of  these 
long  gras.sy  spaces  a  descent  occurred  to  the 
next  low-er  level  there  would  be  a  dry  wall  oi- 
a  bank  planted  with  C'istus  and  free-growing 
Roses — never,  never  shar|i  sloping  banks  of 
turf.  I  always  try  to  avoid  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  in  anything,  but  for  these  turf 
lianks,  so  frequent  in  gardens,  I  can  only  feel  a 
distinct  aversion.  Did  such  a  turf  bank  ever  • 
give  anyone  the  slightest  hajipiness  .'  Did 
anyone  ever  think  it  beautiful  ?  The  first  of 
these  right-and-left  spaces  on  the  level  of  the 
Lily  court  would  no  cloubt  be  bounded  on  the 
lower  side  by  a  wall  and  balustrade,  but  as  the 
scheme  descended  tow-ards  the  lowest  level 
the  architectural  features  would  diminish,  so 
that  they  would  end  in  a  flagged  walk  only, 
with  steps  where  needful.  But  the  treatment 
of  this  would  dejiend  on  w-hat  was  below-.  If 
it  was  all  pleasure  ground,  or  if  there  was  a 
river  or  lake,  the  architectural  re'.inements 
w-ould  be  continued,  though  not  obtruded  ;  if 
it  was  a  kitchen  garden  it  would  be  approached 
by  perhaps  a  simpler  walled  enclosuri'  for  Vines 
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and  Figs,  the  j)aved  walk  passing  between  two 
green  spaces,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which 
would  stand  a  Mulberry  tree.  On  the  u]:>per 
levelled  spaces  right  and  left  t,he  formal  feeling 
would  merge  into  the  free,  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  two  should  not  be  combined, 
and  on  one  level  at  least  the  green  expanse 
should  be  seen  from  end  to  end,  the  flagged 
path  only  passing  across  it.  And  all  the  way 
down  there  would  be  the  living  water,  rippling, 
rushing,  and  falling.  Open  channels  in  which 
it  flowed  with  any  considerable  fall  would  be 
built  in  little  steps  or  be  so  transversely 
corrugated  at  the  bottom  as  to  oblige  the  water 
to  make  its  rippling  music,  and  in  the  same 
way  throughout  the  whole  garden  every  point 
would  be  studied,  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  no 
means,  however  trifling,  of  catching  and  guiding 
any  local  matter  or  attribute,  quality,  or 
circumstance  that  could  possibly  be  turned 
to  account  for  the  increase  of  the  beauty  and 
interest  and  delightfulness  of  the  garden.  One 
small  section  I  have  ventured  to  describe  and 
figure  in  detail,  but  only  as  a  suggestion  of  how 
much  may  be  done  with  a  limited  number  of 
plants  only.  One  wants  to  .see  one  beautiful 
piciure  at  a  time,  not  a  muddle  of  means  and 
material  that  projierly  sorted  and  disposed 
might  compose  a  dozen.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  easy  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  wants  a  good  deal 
of  the  knowledge  that  only  comes  of  many 
forms  of  study  and  labour  and  effort.  But  the 
grand  plants  are  now  so  numerous  and  so  easily 
accessible  that  one  should  consider  all  ways  of 
using  them  worthily.  As  far  as  I  understand 
the  needs  of  such  a  garden  as  1  have  sketched, 
witli  a  nucleus  or  Ijackbone  of  pure  fonifality, 
how  grandly  one  could  use  all  the  be.st  plants. 
How,  descending  the  slope,  at  every  fresh 
landing  some  new  form  of  plant  beauty  would 
be  displayed  ;  how,  coming  up  from  below,  the 
ascent  of.  say,  100  feet,  instead  of  being  a  toil 
would  be  .1  ]irogress  of  pleasure  by  the  help  of 
the  smooth  flagged  path  and  the  wide  flights 
of  easy  steps.  Every  step  in  the  garden 
would  be  nearly  2  feet  broad  and  never  more 
than  5  inches  high,  no  matter  how  steep  the 
incline.  If  ground  falls  .so  rapidly  that  steps 
of  such  a  gradient  cannot  be  carried  straight 
up  and  down,  we  build  out  a  bold  landing  and 
carry  the  steps  in  a  double  flight  right  and 
left,  and  then  land  again,  and  come  down  to 
the  next  level  with  another  flight.  Then  we 
find  what  a  good  square  space  is  left  behnv  for 
a  basin  and  a  splash  of  water  or  some  hand- 
some group  of  plants,  or  both,  and  that  the 
whole  scheme  has  gained  by  the  alteration  in 
treatment  that  the  form  of  the  ground  made 
expedient.  Then  there  are  frequent  seats,  so 
placed  as  best  to  give  rest  to  the  pilgrim  and 
display  the  garden  picture. 

Where  the  lower  flights  of  steps  occur  we 
are  passing  through  woodland,  with  a  not  very 
wide  space  between  the  edge  of  the  wood  and 
the  wide  paved  way,  here  unbounded  by  any 
edging.  Here  we  have  in  widespread  groups 
plants  of  rather  large  stature — Bamboos,  and 
the  great  Knotweeds  of  Japan,  and  Tritomas 
and  the  Giant  Reeds  and  grasses,  Arundo, 
Gynerium,  and  Eulalia,  and  between  them  the 
running  water,  no  longer  confined  m  built 
channels,  but  running  free  m  sliallow  pebbly 
rills.  Here  we  have  also  other  large-leaved 
plants — the  immense  Gunneras  and  the  native 
Butter-bur,  the  North  American  Rodgersia, 
and  the  peltate  Saxifrage,  all  hapisy  on  the 
lower,  cooler  levels  and  gentle  slopes,  watered 
by  the  rill,  and  half  shaded  by  the  nearer 
trees.  As  the  path  rises  it  comes  clear  of  the 
wood,  and  the  garden  spreads  out  right  and 
left  in  the  lower  levels  of  its  terraced  spaces. 
One  of  these,  jierhaps  the  lowest,  1  should  be 


disposed  to  plant  with  Bamboos  on  both  sides 
of  a  broad  green  path.  As  the  i)aved  path 
mounts,  the  architectural  features  become  more 
pronounced  ;  the  steps  that  were  i|uite  pilain 
below  have  a  slight  undercutting  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  front.  A  little  higher,  and  this 
becomes  a  fully  moulded  feature  with  a  distinct 
shadow  accentuating  the  overhanging  front 
edge  of  the  step,  and  so  by  an  insensible 
gradation  we  arrive  at  the  full  dress  of  the 
Lily  court  and  terrace  above. 

In  so  slight  a  sketch  as  this  one  cannot 
attempt  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  beautiful 
ways  of  using  such  good  things  as  Roses  and 
Clematis  (among  hosts  of  others)  that  such  a 
garden  suggests.  But  it  is  perhajis  in  gardens 
of  formal  structure  that  some  of  their  many 
uses  may  best  be  seen,  for  the  long  straight 
line  of  the  coping  of  a  parapet  may  be  redeemed 
from  monotony  by  a  leaping  wave-mass  of  a 
free-growing  Rose,  with  its  spray-showers  of 
clustered  bloom,  and  the  tender  grace  of  the 
liest  of  the  small  white-bloomed  Clematises  of 
spring  and  autumn  is  never  .seen  to  better 
advantage  than  when  wreathing  and  deco- 
rating, but  not  hiding  or  overwhelming,  the 
well-wrought  stonework  that  bounds  the  terrace 
and  crowns  its  wall.  J. 


WOODLAND   AND  FOREST. 


B  R I  r  1  .S  H  S Y  L Y I C  U  LT U  RE .* 

THE  old  insular  idea  that  there  is  no 
timber  on  earth  equal  to  Briti.sh  Oak 
lias  had  to  be  considerably  modified 
since  the  introduction  of  foreign  timbers 
in  large  quantities.  Among  the  hun- 
dreds of  imported  varieties,  it  only 
needs  one  to  mention,  say,  Teak,  Greenheart,  Pitch 
Pine,  and  Fir  to  show  that  our  own  supplies  would 
long  ago  have  proved  inadequate  to  the  demand 
both  in  (|uanlity  and  quality  had  we  been  solelj' 
dependent  on  home  production.  Yet  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  still  need  large 
qviantities  of  native  wood.  Notwithstanding  the 
substitution,  to  a  large  extent,  of  iron  for  wood  in 
construction,  more  timber  is  used  than  ever,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  experts  the  available  supply  of 
the  latter  is  so  much  reduced  that  we  are  "  within 
measurable  distance  "  of  a  timber  famine.  Doubt- 
less the  world  has  immense  areas  of  almost 
untouched  forests,  but  the  present  cost  of  transport 
is  prohiliitive  of  their  use  here,  and,  besides,  the 
requirements  of  other  countries  are  increasing,  and 
much  of  this  supply  will  be  wanted  at  home.  In 
view  of  tliese  vital  facts,  it  is  short-sighted  and 
inqjrovident  of  us  to  neglect  our  own  sources  of 
supply.  Could  we  look  into  the  future  for  the 
period  covered  by  the  life  of  a  mature  tree  we 
should  probably  see  even  greater  economic  changes 
than  have  taken  place  during  a  similar  period  of 
the  past.  (Jf  course  something  is  being  done  by  a 
few  people  to  provide  tor  future  requirements,  but 
it  is  a  trifie  in  comparison  with  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Not  hundreds  of  acres,  but  hundreds  of 
thousands,  ought  to  be  planted.  We  have  much 
land,  both  in  hilly  and  lowland  districts,  which  is 
at  present  wholl\'  or  partially  unproductive,  a 
great  part  of  which  coukl  be  profitabl}'  utilised  for 
sylviculture,  and  it  behoves  us  to  use  some  of  it  in 
this  way.  There  is  enough  of  it  to  make  us  nearly 
independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  the  most 
generally  used  timljers,  which  we  import  to  the 
value  of  nearly  £'20,(II10,OI)0  per  annum. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  is  comfortably  apathetic 
about  the  matter,  content  with  its  present  abundant 
supply.  Owners  of  the  soil  are  generally  scared  by 
the  personal  loss  which  they  might  suffer  because 
of  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  bring  back  profit- 
able returns  ;  and  they  are  also  infiuenced  by  the 
possibility  of    loss    of    sporting    facilities.      This 

*  Paper  lead  by  Mr.  .Samuel  Margerisun,  Calverley  Lodge, 
Leeds,  before  the  British  Asscjciation  on  September  6. 


attitude  is  not  surprising,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  ground  for  expecting  in  the  matter  of  sport 
anything  but  a  change  of  kind,  as  in  the  case  of 
reclaiming,  saj',  fenland.  where  water-fowling  is 
exchanged  for  partridge-shooting.  Field  sport 
would  give  way  tor  woodland  sport.  There  might 
be  fewer  partridge  and  grouse,  but  there  would  be 
more  pheasants  and  foxes,  and  perhaps  deer. 

Another  parallel  may  be  drawn  here.  An 
immense  area  of  land  has  been  improved  and  made 
more  productive  in  this  country  bj'  means  of  the 
Government  Loans  for  drainage  of  agricultural 
land  ;  and  it  seems  to  many  that  as  this  question 
of  the  supply  of  timber  is  even  more  a  national 
than  a  personal  one,  it  might  be  taken  up  by  a 
Government  Department  in  such  a  manner  that 
private  owners  would  be  secured  against  loss, 
whilst  the  nation  would  ultimately  benefit  largely. 
It  may  also  be  incidentally  mentioned  that  the  culti- 
vation of  a  large  area  of  forest  would  be  another 
means  of  keeping  the  labourers  fi'om  crowding  into 
the  large  towns  as  the}'  are  doing. 

When  we  comjiare  the  results  obtained  from  the 
forests  of  the  continent  (especiall}'  the  forests  of 
Germanj')  with  those  of  our  own  country,  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  some  change  is  necessary. 
We  find  in  Germany,  for  instance.  Beech  forests 
with  9,000  cubic  feet,  and  Fir  with  1-2,(MJ0  to 
15,000  cable  feet  to  the  acre.  Contrast  these  with 
our  crops  of  "2,000  to  3,000  cubic  feet,  and  it  is 
evident  that  something  is  lacking  either  in  the 
conditions  or  management  of  our  woodlands.  There 
is  no  serious  difference  in  the  natural  conditions. 
Climate  and  soil  are  sinnlar,  but  the  management 
infiermany  is  much  more  systematic  and  thorough. 

What  are  the  difl'erences  in  management?  In  a 
few  words  :  The  German  forester  plants  thickh'  to 
induce  lengthy,  straiglit,  and  clean  growth ;  ho 
preser\es  a  good  oveihead  canopy  to  modify  direct 
evaporation  from  thesoil  ;  and,  later,  thinsgraduallj' 
to  encourage  thickness  of  stem.  He  has  systematic 
rotations  of  a  certain  number  of  years  for  cutting, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop,  its  environ- 
ment, and  rate  of  growth.  (Sport  is  secondary  to 
sylviculture,  although  sport  is  abundant,  and, 
where  advisable,  he  has  the  advantage  of  secured 
Government  Loans  at  reasonable  interest,  together 
witli  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  thing  of 
all.  Government  supervision.  There  are  also  large 
areas  of  forest  belonging  to  the  State  and  to  other 
corporations.  Schools  of  Forestry,  with  equipments 
worthy  of  the  importance  of  their  object,  are  also 
provided  in  order  to  give  scientific  and  practical 
training  to  those  who  have  charge  of  the  forests. 
And  the  result  of  this  care  is  that  crops  of  three  oi- 
four  times  the  bulk  of  ours  are  gained  from  the 
timbered  areas. 

Witliout  presuming  to  formulate  any  complete 
scheme  of  reform,  I  may,  perhaps,  quote  some  of 
the  general  suggestions  that  have  been  made  of  the 
lines  on  which  improvements  might  be  made,  both  in 
using  to  better  advantage  our  present  timbered  lands 
and  in  planting  waste  and  poor  soils.  The  neces- 
sary powers  having  been  given  or  extended,  a 
Forestry  Department  might  be  created,  either 
distinct  from  or  as  a  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agricidture.  Owners  of  land,  either  private 
persons  or  corporations,  wiio  po.ssess  lands  unsuit- 
able for  growing  field  crops — say,  land  worth  no 
more  than  10s.  per  acre  per  annum — might  ask  for 
(Tovernment  Loans  at  low  interest  with  repayment 
spread  over  a  long  term  of  years.  Expert  inspectors 
would  examine  the  soil,  climate,  and  general  environ- 
ment of  the  land,  and  report  on  its  suitability 
for  timber  growing  and  the  probable  disposal  of 
the  produce  ;  would  formulate  a  "working  plan"' 
for  Che  dex'elopment  and  working  of  the  area  for  a 
term  of  years  equal  to  the  life  of  th.e  partieular 
species  to  be  planted.  This  "working  plan" 
would  have  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  unless  the 
express  sanction  of  the  department  were  obtained 
to  some  alteration  owing  to  changed  circumstances 
or  discovery  of  misju<lgment.  The  depaitment 
itself  might  have  power  to  purchase  and  dcvelo]) 
forest  areas,  and  at,  say,  four  or  six  centres  might 
institute  forestry  schools  for  tlie  training  of  forest 
affairs. 

In  the  sylviculture  proper  the  greatest  gain 
would    come    from     the    systematic    methods    of 
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growing  timber,  the  crops  not  being  subject,  as 
they  are  at  present,  to  being  wasted  in  consequence 
of  the  caprice  or  necessity  of  individuals.  The 
great  principles  would  be  thoroughly  worked  on 
of  making  sport  secondary  to  timber  growing  (most 
especially  by  keeping  down  rabbits,  and  by  not 
allowing  the  convenience  of  King  Pheasant  to 
interfere  witli  the  proper  working  of  the  woods), 
thick  planting,  preservation  of  overhead  canopy, 
judicious  thinning,  and  the  suppression  of  the  host 
of  forest  enemies,  insect,  vegetable,  and  other.  In 
a  few  years  current  expenses  would  be  met  by  the 
sale  of  the  early  thinnings  and  sporting  rents,  and 
the  later  crops  would  be  utilised  by  the  repayment 
of  the  loans,  meeting  death  duties,  &c. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  said  little, 
perhaps,  which  has  not  been  said  before,  and  more 
fully ;  but  it  is  an  important  matter  that  we 
sliould  more  generally  realise  the  danger  there  is 
of  a  shortage  of  sup))ly  of  timber,  and  at  the  same 
time  see  that  we  can  easih'  provide  for  ourselves  to 
a  very  great  extent  upon  very  simple  lines. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  on  a  section  of 
the  subject  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  one 
who  is  engaged  in  the  commercial  work  of  home 
forestry,  a  detail  which  does  not  generally  receive 
the  attention  of  scientists  and  producers  so  much 
as  it  ought  to  do.  Having  produced  a  stock  of 
timber,  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  where  it  is  useful, 
and  so  the  questions  of  handling,  transport,  and 
conversion  come  in.  The  cost  of  these  operations 
is,  proportionately  to  the  value  of  a  forest,  ver3' 
great,  often  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. As  I  hinted  in  reference  to  the  large  forest 
areas  of  other  countries,  the  question  of  handling 


and  transport  is  a  vital  one.  It  is  no  less  so  in 
relation  to  native  timber.  In  fact,  under  present 
circumstances  (circumstances  which  might  be 
modified)  it  has  almost  more  important  influence, 
proportionately,  on  home  productions  than  it  has 
on  foreign.  The  cost  of  conversion  is  also  greater. 
The  continental  forester  and  timber  merchant  have 
larger  quantities  of  stock  in  one  district  to  work 
on,  so  that  there  are  less  frequent  removals  of  the 
appliances  for  conversion.  He  has  less  costly 
labour.  He  can  do  much  of  the  work  of  conversion 
on  the  ground  where  the  trees  are  grown.  Often 
he  has  the  advantage  of  water  carriage,  and  his 
railway  carriage  is  nnich  more  economically  done. 
When  his  produce  arrives  in  this  country  also,  it  is 
conveyed  from  the  port  to  the  consumer  for  verj' 
much  less  than  our  native  timber  is  carried. 
Preferential  railway  rates  here  are  equal  to  an 
annual  tax  on  our  woodlands  of  some  shillings  per 
acre.     But  much  of  this  could  be  remedied. 

By  the  systematic  working  of  larger  areas  in 
districts  suitable  to  sylviculture,  local  industries 
would  arise,  and  instead  of,  as  at  present,  having 
to  bring  bulk}'  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  dangerous 
traffic  by  rail  to  the  converting  machiner}-  in  the 
towns,  and  then  conveying  it  out  again  to  the  users, 
we  sliould  have  compact  and  safe  loads  of  converted 
or  .semi-converted  timber,  which  could  be  taken 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  straight  from  the  growing 
spot,  and  thus  save  the  cost  of  one  haulage,  and 
that  the  most  cumbersome  and  consequenth'  the 
most  costly  one.  I  venture  to  think  that  if  the 
railway  companies  could  have  guaranteed  to  them 
large  ciuantities  of  timber  which  could  be  compactly 
loaded,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  would  cause 


them  to  give  facilities  for  the  traffic  equal  to  those 
at  present  extended  to  foreign  goods. 

These,  then,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  essential 
objects  to  be  striven  for  if  our  home  forestry  is  to 
be  made  eqiial  to  the  future  requirements  of  the 
country  :  First,  the  largest  possible  crops  to  be 
grown  from  a  given  area  bj'  improved  sylviculture, 
and  large  areas  of  cheap  land  devoted,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  to  the  production  of  timber,  so  as 
to  centralise  effort.  Secondly,  conversion,  or 
partial  conversion,  of  the  rough  timber  on  the 
spot  by  means  of  machinery,  assisted  by  light 
railways,  timber  slides,  wire  railways,  water 
shoots,  timber  waggons  (which,  after  all,  will 
almost  "  go  anj-where  and  do  anything  "),  for  local 
transport.  Thirdly,  the  cheapening  of  transport 
to  the  more  distant  markets  by  railway  rates  more 
on  an  equality  with  those  for  imported  timber. 
Fourthly,  Government  assistance  and  supervision 
in  order  to  secure  continuity  of  policy. 

With  these  reforms  I  venture  to  think  that  in  the 
event  of  foreign  supplies  of  timber  being  curtailed 
by  any  means,  wc  shall  be  able  to  supply  ourselves 
with  most  of  what  we  require. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Professor  Balfour  (Edinburgh),  Professor  Marshall 
Ward  (Cambridge),  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Healy  (Bradford) 
took  part. 


LILIUM     LONGIFLORUM    IN 

JAPAN. 

Lilies  now  form  such  an  important  article  of 
commerce   in   Japan   that   some   of   them   are 
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grown  as  a  field  crop,  notably  Liliuni  aurat-uni, 
L.  speciosuni,  and,  lastly,  L.  longitlorum,  whose 
beauty  when  seen  under  such  conditions  is  well 
pourtrayed  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
It  is  a  universal  favourite,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  also  in  far-oti'  Japan,  as  the  spot- 
less jiurity  of  its  large  white  trumpets,  com- 
bined with  the  profusion  in  which  they  are 
borne  and  their  delicious  fragrance,  all  cause 
it  to  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
this  beautiful  class.  Such  a  breadth  of  closely- 
packed  blossoms  may  l^y  some  be  regarded  as 
monotonous,  but  even  if  such  is  the  case,  from 
all  points  of  view  it  forms  a  truly  imposing 
feature,  that  appeals  even  more  strongly  to  one 
owing  to  the  fact  that  nothing  like  it  is  ever 
seen  in  tljis  country,  though  it  succeeds  so  well 
in  many  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the 
south,  that,  given  a  .sufficient  number  of  bulbs, 
an  equal  display  to  that  pourtrayed  might  be 
obtained  here,  at  all  events  the  first  season 
after  planting.  A  glance  at  the  illustration 
will  show  that  it  is  not  the  ordinary  form  of 
L.  longiHorum  which  has  been  so  long  grown 
by  the  Dutch,  but  a  very  superior  kind,  the 
flower-tube  being  longer,  while  the  blossoms 
are  arranged  in  a  more  horizontal  manner  than 
in  the  older  form.  The  bulk  of  those  sent  here 
from  Japan  consist  of  this  kind,  and  though 
they  are  disposed  of  as  L.  longitlorum  they  are 
really  identical  with  the  variety  Wilsoni,  while 
the  much-talked-of  L.  Harrisi  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it  if  they  are  grown  a  few  years 
together  under  similar  conditions.  The  variety 
giganteum  is  a  fine  bold  form  of  L.  longifiofum, 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  flowers  on  a  spike. 
This  characteristic  will  be  observed  in  an  illus- 
tration of  it  which  we  shall  give.  A  distinct 
variety  also  grown  in  considerable  numbers  by  ; 
the  Japanese  is  Takesima,  with  longer  and  less 
numerous  leaves  than  the  other  kinds.  The 
most  prominent  feature,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  base  of  the  stem  is  of  a  lilackish-brown  tint, 
while  the  unopened  buds  are  also  suffused  with 
the  same  hue. 

The  huge  numbers  of  L.  longiflorum  sent 
here  every  year  from  Japan  are  readily 
dis[iosed  of,  though  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
if  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  them  are  planted 
in  the  ojien  ground,  for 
it  has  proved  so  amenable 
to  pot  culture,  to  forcing, 
retarding,  and  so  on,  that 
it  is  possible  now  to  have 
L.  longiflorum  in  liloom 
nearly  throughout  the  year. 
In  a  cut  state  nothing  is 
finer  for  large  vases  than 
this,  and  if  taken  when  the 
buds  are  fully  developed 
they  will  e.xpand  beautifully 
in  water.  With  the  love  of 
flowers  so  deeply  inculcated 
in  the  Japanese  as  a  nation, 
it  will  lie  no  surprise  to 
learn  that  this  Lily  holds 
a  high  jilace  in  popular 
favour,  and  during  its  flower- 
ing ])eriod  it  is  the  subject 
of  much  laudation ;  and  no 
less  in  our  own  country 
than  in  far-ott'  Jaiian  is 
the  beauty  and  utility  of 
this  charming  flower 
appreciated.  With  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  year 
devoted  to  the  honour  of 
the  Cherry,  Wistaria,  Iris, 
PiBony,  Lily,  Camellia,  and 
Chry.santhemum,  Jajjan  well 
merits  the  name  of  the 
Flowery  Land.  H.  P. 
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CKRTAINLY  one  of  the  most  delightful 
Tea  R.jses  of  autumn  is  the  beautiful 
variety    Oeorge    Nabonnand.      It    is 
one  of  those   kiuds  of  wliich  we  are 
nov/  obtaining  a  good  number.     The 
flowers   are    practically   semi-double, 
but  the  buds  and  half-expanded   blossoms  in   the 
cooler  days  of  late  summer  and  autumn  equal,   if 
they  do  not  surpass,  the  stately  exhibition  flower. 


But  there  is  another  very  important  point  in  their 
favour,  and  that  is  they  will  grow  well.  In  the 
Rose  gardens  of  the  future  the  poor  grower.^  will 
be  bauished,  and  we  shall  see  fine  bushes  of  kiuds 
like  a.  Nabonnand,  from  which  one  can  cull  a 
liandful  of  long-stemmed  blossoms  and  scarcely 
miss  them.  To  make  a  selection  of  a  dozen  and  a 
half  good  Teas  for  the  garden  out  of  the  vast 
collection  at  our  dispo.sal  is  no  ea.sy  task,  but, 
bearing  in  mind  the  all  -  important  matter  of 
vigorous  growth,  I  can  with  confidence  recommend 
the  kinds  enumerated  below.  As  this  short  article 
is  dealing  with  what  are  known  as  Tea-scented 
Roses,  one  must  perforce  omit  Hybrid  Teas, 
although  the  dividing  line  is  so  narrow.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Tea  Rose  likely  to  give 
more  satisfaction  than 

Marie  Van  Hoiittt.  The  splendid 
growths  which  break  out  near  the 
base  of  the  bushes  are  now  crowned 
with  glorious  trusses  of  cream  and 
rosy  pink  flowers.  The  fine  trusses 
the  growths  will  carry  are  examples  of 
what  a  truss  of  blossom  should  be. 

Mme.  Hoatf  is  another  beautiful 
kind,  so  free  in  every  respect.  Ouc 
is  always  sure  of  being  able  to  cut 
a  good  bouquet  of  this  Rose,  and, 
lieing  almost  a  pure  self  colour  of 
pale  lemon-yellow,  it  has  its  admirers 
on  that  account.     Then  there  is 

Aviia    Ollii-ier,    from     which     the 
last;named   was  surely   either   raised 
J         ,  or  is  a  sport.     How  variable  in  colour 

this  Rose  is.  Usually  the  blossoms 
are  pale  buff,  with  a  deep  fawn 
shading  about  half  the  depth  of  the 
very  long  Inids,  but  at  times,  espe- 
cially under  glass,  this  fawn  tint 
becomes  so  intense  that  one  scarcely 
recognises  the  Rose. 

Mme.  Lambard  is  as  much  a 
favourite  now  as  when  first  seen 
some  twenty-three  _years  ago.  Here 
again  we  ha\'e  the  remarkable 
capricious  characteristic  of  the  Tea 
Rose,  for  one  can  cut  off  the  same 
plant  almost  crimson  buds  and  salmon 
and  bronze  open  flowers. 

Eiirhanfress  is  deservedly  entitled 
to  a  foremost  position  among  the 
best  eighteen  Tea  Roses  for  the 
garden  If  ever  the  term  "Monthly 
Rose"  was  entitled  to  be  given  to 
any  kind  it  would  be  to  this  beautiful 
variety,  for  it  will  bloom  as  freely 
during  the  darkest  months  of  the 
year  as  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Enchantress  always  reminds  me  of 
that  grand  old  Rose  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
only  that  it  has  cream3'  white  flowers 
and  all  the  retiuemeut  of  a  pure  Tea 
in  its  splendid  shell-like  petals.  How 
strange  that  some  of  our  best  garden 
Tea  Roses  rarely  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  Rose  shows,  which  is  a  proof 
to  me  that  if  planters  wish  to  know 
what  is  best  to  plant  in  the  garden 
the}'  should  make  a  point  of  seeing 
for  themselves  a  good  up  -  to  -  date 
collection. 

Marie  d'Orleatht  is  one  of  those 
lovely  Riviera  Roses  to  which  the 
above  remarks  would  apply.  In  the 
autumn  its  rich  rose  flowers  so  fan- 
tastically pointed  are  very  con- 
spicuous even  among  a  large  collec- 
tion. There  is  yet  another  that  has 
even  not  yet  obtained  an  entrance 
into  many  Rose  catalogues,  but  which 
must  be  sooner  or  later  in  every 
garden.     I  allude  to 

Cotnte.sse  Fcxteticf  Hamlllon. — One 
has  heard  much  of  (ieneral  Schab- 
likine,  but  they  need  not  trouble 
about  this  if  the  first-named  is 
secured.  The  coppery  shading  on 
the  carmine  ground  is  a  delightful 
mixture    of    colouring,    beautiful    to 
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see  hut  (Utticult  to  describe.  As  an  almost  while 
Tea  Rose, 

Honli/i .  Edith  GiffonI  takes  first  place,  and  it  is 
a  grand  bedder,  as  all  who  saw  the  fine  mas.s  of  it 
at  Kew  this  year  can  testify.     A  very  pure  white  is 

Tin  (i/meii,  or  SoKrenir  de  S.  A.  Priiic-.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  best  5'et  obtained  for  general  culture. 
'I'lie  drooping  blossom  is  rather  against  its  free 
adoption  as  a  bedding  kind,  but  it  grows  well. 

SoKi-ctiir  de  Cathet-iiie  OuiUot  has  been  splendid 
this  year,  and  it  is  evidently  a  Rose  come  to  stay. 
It  is  unique  in  its  reddish  orange  colouring,  as 
much  so  as  VV.  A.  Richardson  w-as  among  the 
Noisettes  when  it  first  appeared.  From  close 
observation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  very  lieautiful  Rose  will  be  more  valuable 
outdoors  than  the  variety  Sunrise,  whicli  seems 
more  especially  adapted  to  forcing. 

Mamaii  Cncliet  is  certainly  everybody's  Rose, 
and  is  as  good  in  the  garden  as  in  the  exhibition 
box.  Its  flowers  are  ratlier  massive  and  liable  to 
come  much  quartered,  but  it  is  quite  a  first-rate 
kind,  and  the  white  sport  of  tliis  superb  Rose  is 
ccjually  magnificent,  and  a  formidable  rival  to  The 


A     BLUEBELL    AVOOD. 

Home  of  the  nio.st  vivid  and  ever-living  reool- 
lection.s  of  childish  happiness  are  those  that 
arose  in  .such  a  scene  as  the  one  here  illustrated. 
There  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
tender  flowers  of  the  early  j'ear  and  the  cliild'.s 
young  life  that  evei-y  child  whose  young  days 
are  spent  in  a  sane  and  wholesome  country  home 
at  once  recognises,  so  that  year  by  year  the 
time  of  the  spring  flowers,  the  A'iolet,  Primrose, 
Cowslip,  and  Bluebell,  is  looked  for  with 
greater  eagerness.  What  a  joy  it  is  in  March 
to  find  the  first  wild  Violet,  and  even  earlier 
the  first  Prinn'ose  in  some  sheltered  sunny  nook, 
and  then  the  sheets  of  Bluebells,  fir.st  ujiraising 
their  stems  of  drooping  flower-l:}uds  that  warm 
May  days  kindle  into  sheets  of  bloom. 


THE     SPECIES    OF    TULIPA. 

'I'nK  Eilitors  of   TriE  (i.VRDEX  have   asked    me   to 
write  a  chapter  on  the  species  of  Tulipa  and  their 
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A  "good  crimson'^Tea 


Hride   for   garden 
Rose  is 

Fmiici-i  Diitirii  \it .  Its  flowers,  tliough  not  large, 
are  ex(|uisitely  moulded,  and  the  colour  is  rich  and 
good. 

ComUlna,  so  well  sliown  at  the  Drill  Hall 
recently,  is  a  delightful  Rose,  ajid  so  vigorous 
that  one  could  make  a  hedge  of  it  in  the  same 
way  as  the  blush  Monthly  Rose  is  often  employed. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  is  deep  rosy  crimson,  and 
it  yields  quantities  of  lovely  buds  re.sembling  in 
some  measure  those  of  Papa  Gontier.     Of  the 

Aprifof-fiiiff^d.  Tt:a  Iiosrs  we  have  Mme.  Falcot, 
Safrano,  Sunset,  and  Mme.  Charles,  all  good,  but 
if  I  were  to  name  what  I  consider  the  best  for  the 
garden  it  would  be  the  latter.     Of 

Tii/oir  iiml  Iironzi/  i/ellov  kmd",  Jean  Pernel  and 
Francisca  Kruger  are  not  yet  surpassed  if  all  the 
good  qualities  of  a  garden  Rose  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Perhaps  some  may  say  that  of  all 
Tea  Roses 

(tloiri  d'f  Dijon  is  the  best  for  the  gai'den,  and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  question  this  assertion,  for  its 
chai'ming  buds  and  half-opened  lilossoms  before 
they  develop  into  the  flat  state  are  splendid,  and 
also  thej'  nre  sweetly  fragrant — a  featvu-e  not  always 
present,  c\'cu  among  tiie  triVie  designated  'I'ca- 
scented.  Phit-omki,, 


value  in  the  garden,  and  it  is  very  fortunate  for  me 
that  the  latter  half  of  the  sentence  was  appended, 
since  I  must  confess  that  I  really  do  not  know  or 
believe  that  any  set  of  characters  exist  that  will 
absolutely  define  a  species  in  this  genus.  As 
Mr.  Elwes  told  us  years  ago  in  the  journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Societj',  London  (v.  vol.  v., 
part  9,  page  194),  that  "though  the  Tulips  are 
among  the  earliest  flowers  that  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  gardeners,  and  thougli  the  mass  of  litera- 
ture concerning  them  is  so  large  that  it  woidd  be 
almost  impossible  to  go  through  it,  yet  our  know- 
ledge of  many  species  in  a  wild  state  is  still  very 
imperfect."  A  good  deal  has  been  done  since  the 
above  was  written  in  1879  in  the  way  of  collecting 
wild  Tulips,  especially  by  Russian  botanists  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Turkestan,  as  also  in  the  figuring 
and  describing  of  them  ;  their  cultivation  in  our 
gardens  has  also  advanced  b}'  leaps  and  bounds 
until  the  late  Tulips  are  now  amongst  th»  most 
popular  of  all  garden  flowers,  and  yet,  apart  from 
their  brightness  arid  beauty  as  sunshine  flowers,  we 
really  do  not  comprehend  their  vagaries,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  know  liut  little  of  their  evolutionary 
history.  The  great  advantage  in  writing  of  things 
one  does  not  understand  is  that  one  must  be  to  a 
great  extent  unprejudiced,  and  can  only  prociscd  in 
a  Socratesian  kind  of  ai'gument  all  along  the  line. 


As  Mr.  Elwes  distinctly  says  in  his  notable  paper 
the  Tulips  generally  had  best  be  treated  or  con 
sidered  as  florists'  flowers  rather  than  from  a 
botanical  point  of  view,  and  it  is  practically  as  a 
florist's  flower  that  the  Tulip  came  into  notice,  and 
has  remained  a  garden  favourite  since  the  Flemish 
Ambassador  (Ogier  Ghiselin  de  Busbecq)  sent  the 
first  roots  from  near  Adrianople  to  Clusius  at  Vienna 
about  the  year  l.')0'2.  From  Vienna  the  Tulip 
reached  England  in  loTS,  and  both  (ierard  in  his 
"  Herbal,"  and  dear  old  John  Parkinson  in  his 
"  Paradisus,"  have  a  good  deal  to  .say  about  their 
beauty  and  variety.  Busbecq  himself  in  bis  letters 
struck  the  true  reason  of  their  popularity  when  he 
wrote:  "The  Tulip  has  little  or  no  smell;  its 
recommendation  is  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
colouring."  As  one  of  his  biographers  has  well  said  : 
"We  cannot  turn  to  our  gardens  to-day  without 
seeing  the  flowers  of  Busbecq  around  us,  viz. ,  the 
Lilac  or  Syringa,  the  Tulip  and  the  Hyacinth.'' 
Indeed,  Bernadin  de  St.  Pierre  proposed  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Syringa  to  Busbequia  in  honour  of 
its  introducer,  but  he  was  was  overruled  by  the 
fates  and  by  time. 

Leaving  the  discoverer  and  intro<lucer,  let  us 
turn  to  tlie  flower  itself.  Of  all  ganlen  flowers  the 
Tulip  is  far  and  away  the  most  variable.  If  you 
collect  the  wild  roots  they  change  sooner  or  later 
under"  cultivation  in  tlie  garden  until  they  are 
scarcely  recognisable,  so  altered  are  thej'  in  size 
and  stature,  in  form  and  colouring.  The  same  is 
true  if  you  follow  Phillip  Miller's  advice  and  raise 
Tulips  from  seed  according  to  his  full  directions,  as 
given  in  his  celebrated  dictionary,  which  was  the 
'gardener's  Bible  of  a  century  and  a-half  ago. 
.-iccdling  Tulips  are  proverbially  changeable  ;  they 
come  up  as  selfs  of  all  shades  of  brown,  yellow, 
bronzy  purple,  or  treacle  coloured,  and  in  a  few 
years,  more  or  less,  but  in  nearly  all  cases,  biir'st 
out  into  feathered,  flaked,  Picotee  edged,  or 
striped  flower's.  But  for  what  reason,  when,  how, 
or  why  they  do  this  rro  man  know^eth  after  all  the 
'ibsor'vation  and  experiments  made  irr  gar-dens 
during  the  past  three  centuries  or  more  that  have 
'■lapsed  since  their  first  appearance  in  Dutch  and 
British  gardens. 

The  early  writers  on  these  flowers  distinguished 
between  early  and  late-flowering  Tulips  just  as  wc 
ourselves  do  to-day.  The  early-bloomiirg  race  so 
much  used  for  spring  forcing  and  in  flower-beds  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  T.  suavcolens,  a 
fragrant  species  founrl  wild  in  Southcr'ii  Europe 
about  llitl.'ii.  This  may  lie  the  wild  type  of  the 
dwarf  common  red  and  yellow  Van  Thol  Tulip  of 
the  Dutch,  but  Mr.  Elwes  thinks  the  scarlet  Vair 
Thol  varieties  may  have  sprung  frorrr  T.  gesneriana 
'.'ar.  Schrenki  of  Regel,  and  adds:  "  Except  in  its 
very  early-flowering  habit,  T.  Schrenki  (from 
Soongaria  and  Tur-kestan)  seems  to  me  to  have 
no  corrnectiun  witli  the  common  Van  Thol  (T. 
suaveoleirs)  of  Roth  in  Botaiiiml  Jfar/aziJie,  I.  839, 
and  still  less  with  the  Italian  T.  gesneriana." 

The  late-flowering  and  florists'  Tulips  ai-c  all 
presumably  seedlirrg  forms  of  T.  gesneriarra,  a  ver'y 
variable  plant,  both  wild  and  uirder  cultivatiorr. 
It  is  the  most  handsome  and  variable  of  all  Trrlips, 
and  is  wild  in  (Jreece,  in  the  South  of  Russia,  Asia 
Mirror,  arrd  probably  in  Central  Asia  as  well.  It 
is  believed  to  he  an  alien  as  naturalised  irr  Italy, 
being  found  around  Florence  in  vineyards  and 
rough  nrar'gins  of  cornfields. 

LIrrder'  T.  gesneriana  we  nnrst  group  marr\-  rranres 
that  really  only  represents  varieties,  such  as  T. 
fulgens,  T.  arijena,  T.  Schrenki,  T.  si)athulata, 
T.  Strangwaysii,  T.  g.  vera  (=  spathulata),  T. 
Didieri,  T.  Eichleri,  which  diflers  only  irr  having  a 
velvety  stalk.  T.  elegans  is  very  near,  but  is 
believed  to  be  a  cross-brerl  plant  between  T. 
acuminata  arrd  T.  suaveolens.  T.  retroflexa  is  also 
thought  to  be  a  hybrid,  with  T.  gesneriana  airrl 
T.  acumiirata  for  its  parents.  T.  platystigma  is 
dwar'fer  and  sirraller  in  flower,  otherwise  \'ery 
simil.ar'  to  T.  fulgens.  It  is  wild  only  at  (luillestre 
in  the  Hautes  Alps,  and  is  pale  magenta  or  r'o.se- 
I>urple,  with  Irluish  eye  mar'girred  with  paler  blue 
or  white.  In  (irenier  arrd  (iodr-on's  "Flore  de 
la  France  "  the  (iuillcstr'e  Tulip  is  referred  to  as  T. 
Didieri.  The  so-called  Flor-eniirre  .species  T.  vario- 
picta,  T.  fr'ansoiriana,  T.  bonarotiar.a,  T.  neglecta, 
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and  T.  serotina  maj'  have  been  escapes  from  gardens 
that  have  become  naturalised. 

The  so-called  Dragon  or  Parrot  Tulip.s  of  gardens 
are  a  puzzle  as  to  their  origin,  but  they  are  doubt- 
less garden  seedlings,  since  they  have  never  been 
.seen  wild.  Even  under  ordinary  cultivation  they 
are  apt  to  deteriorate.  They  are  called  T.  gesne- 
riana  dracontia  or  T.  turcica  in  some  books,  and 
.seemingly  they  are  at  one  end  of  a  line  of  which 
the  attenuated  T.  cornuta  or  T.  acuminata,  is  the 
other,  its  native  country  or  origin  being  likewise 
unknown.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
early  and  late  races  of  garden  Tulips  have  them- 
selves been  cross-bred,  hence  the  numerous  inter- 
mediates as  to  .size  and  time  of  flowering  now 
found  amongst  them. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  distinct  of  all  the 
more  modern  species  is  undoubtedly  T.  Greigi,  sent 
from  Tui'kestan  about  1873.  It  is  moderately 
hardj',  very  I'obust  in  habit,  with  broad  leaves, 
more  oi-  less  blotched  with  purple  or  brown,  and 
very  large  flame-coloured  or  orange-scarlet  flowers. 
This  fine  plant  has  seeded  vevy  freely  in  Italy, 
and  Messrs.  Damniann  and  Co.,  of  San  Teduocio, 
near  Naples,  have  sent  out  some  very  fine  forms, 
varying  a  good  deal  as  to  colour.  Another  very 
noble  Tulip  is  T.  kaufmanniana  from  Central  Asia 
introduced  in  1S77,  having  great  Magnolia-shaped 
flowers  of  a  clear  deep  yellow  tinted  with  red  behind. 

The  earliest  species  of  Tulip  to  flower  is  T. 
pra^cox,  often  miscalled  T.  Oculis  solis.  Mr.  Elwes 
says  T.  nialeolens,  an  evil-smelling  kind  from 
Florence  and  Lucca,  and  T.  Raddii  are  very  near 
it,  as  also  Mr.  Baker's  Eastern  forms  of  nialeolens, 
such  as  the  vars.  lycica  and  aleppica.  The  type 
has  triangular  buds  like  ripe  Apricots  in  colour,  a 
lilack  gold  margined  spot,  and  the  bulb  coats  are 
very  woolly  inside.  T.  biftica  is  intermediate 
between  T.  Oculis  solis  and  T.  strangulata. 

The  Lady  Tulip  of  Redonte's  "  Liliacees,"  t.  37, 
and  the  T.  clusiana  of  botanists  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  elegant  of  the  whole  race.  It  is  wild 
in  the  iSouth  of  France,  and  is  flgui'ed  by  Mogg- 
riilge  from  near  Mentone.  Its  flowers  outside  are 
ilcar  led  and  white,  inside  wholly  white,  with  a 
large  purple  eye  spot.  It  flowers  in  April,  and 
thrives  best  on  a  warm,  dry,  sunny  border.  T. 
stellata  of  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  '2702,  is  an 
l^^astern  form  of  the  last  from  Kashmir,  Kamoun, 
and  Norlh-West  Himalayan  region.  It  has  a 
yellowish  or  whitish  flower,  liut  no  purple  basal 
spots,  and  the  anthers,  &c. .  instead  of  being  black, 
as  in  T.  clusiana,  are  yellow.  Found  at  oOOO  feet 
to  StHKt  feet  in  North-West  India,  and  quite  hardj'. 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  about  our 
only  native  species,  T.  sylvestris,  which  grows  a 
foot  or  so  in  height  and  is  very  pretty  naturalised 
on  the  grass,  where  it  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  mitil 
its  gold  stars  open  out  sweet  and  showy  in  the 
sun.  Although  found  in  the  South  of  England  it 
has  a  much  wider  range  as  a  wild  plant  througliout 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  naturally  varies  a  good  deal 
in  size  and  colour.  T.  biebersteiniana,  T.  repens, 
T.  tm-kestanica,  1'.  fragrans,  T.  pulohella,  T.  sa.\i- 
talis,  and  T.  australis  (T.  celsiana)  or  T.  breyiiiana 
all  seem  related  to  T.  sylvestris,  though  varying  in 
size  and  colom'. 

T.  pubeseens  or  T.  suaveolens  latifolia  is  prob- 
ably not  a  wild  plant,  but,  as  Nicholson  suggests, 
a  garden  hybrid  between  T.  gesneriana  and  T. 
suaveolens.  To  this,  according  to  the  same  author, 
belong  the  Dutch  April-flowering  Tulips,  such  as 
Bride  of  Haarlem,  Pottebakker,  and  Duke  of  York. 
Altogether  there  are  at  least  sixt^*  or  seventy  so- 
called  species  of  Tulip  extending  from  Europe 
through  North  Africa,  Western  and  Central  Asia, 
including  Japan,  where  T.  edulis  is  wild,  and  is 
also  cultivated  for  food,  its  bulbs  being  roasted 
like  Chestnuts.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  more  or 
less  flushed  with  red,  and  it  is  worth  growing, 
though  not  so  showy  as  many  other  wild  kinds. 
The  smaller  species,  notably  T.  clusiana,  T. 
persica,  T.  Batalini,  T.  luidnlatifolia,  with  its 
wriggling  snake-like  leaves,  T.  linifolia,  and  others 
are  charming  in  pet  nooks  and  corners,  or  on  rock- 
work  or  for  pots  in  a  frame. 

I  know  that  writing  or  lecturing  to  people  is 
but  little  good  without  object-lessons  and  demon- 
strations as  well.     Last  season  there  was  a  good 


trial  of  Tulips  at  Chiswiek,  and  every  April  and 
May  there  is  a  beautiful  open  air  Tulip  book  spread 
out  on  bed  and  border  or  on  the  grass  at  Kew. 
Tulips  by  the  thousand  are  now  planted  in  all  the 
London  public  parks,  where  they  can  alike  be  seen 
and  admired  by  rich  or  poor.  You  can  see  all  the 
newest  and  larest  of  Tulips  at  the  Drill  Hall 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
if  you  want  to  see  the  Tulip  as  a  cut  flower  in 
Ijouquets,  wreaths,  and  other  decorative  designs, 
then  go  to  the  flower  shops  in  Covent  Oarden. 
Even  cottage  gardeners  and  others  who  cannot 
afford  the  rarer  kinds  at  so  many  shillings  per  bulb 
may  grow  Bouton  d'Or,  Gesneriana,  Macrospeila, 
and  a  mixed  lot  of  old  cottage  garden  Tulips  or 
Darwin  Tulips,  now  sold  cheaply  by  the  hundred, 
which  will  give  a  rich  glow  of  colour  among  the 
Pinks  and  Wallflowers,  and  remind  the  wayfarer 
of  the  gardens  of  former  days. 

Those  students  who  wish  to  see  how  Mr.  J.  (4. 
]!aker,  F.R.S.,  of  Kew,  classifies  the  Tulips  may 
refer  to  "Revision  of  the  iJenera  and  Species  of 
Tulipa"  in  the  journal  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
Botany,  vol.  xiv,,  pages  27o  to  296,  1874;  also 
his  short  and  clear  classification  and  grouping  of 
species  and  varieties  of  Tulip  in  the  journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  1896, 
vol.  XX.,  part  1,  pages  24  to  26. 

Those  inteiested  in  the  florists'  Tulip .  should 
consult  a  paper  read  before  the  same  society  on 
April  10,  18fl2.  and  published  in  vol.  xv.,  parts 
2  and  3,  pages  8!l  to  111,  and  which  is  a  classical 
record  of  the  Tulip  from  a  fancier's  or  florist's 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F. L.S.,  has  the  advantage  of  a 
collector's  as  well  as  a  horto-botanical  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  his  paper  referred  to  at  the 
begiiniing  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  most  able 
contributions  ever  made  towards  a  history  of  the 
species  of  Tulip. 

There  is  a  shilling  pamjihlet  on  "  The  English 
Tulip,"  published  by  Barr  and  Son,  which  contains 
the  papers  read  at  the  great  Tulip  conference  held 
by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  at  Regent's  Park, 
May  12,  1897,  viz.,  "The  History  and  Properties 
of  the  Florist's  Tulip,"  by  J.  W.  Bentley  ;  "  vSeed 
and  Seedlings  of  the  Florist's  Tulip,"  by  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner;  and  "The  Cultivation  of  the  Florist's 
Tulip,''  by  C.  W.  Needham.  This  contains  much 
valuable  and  reliable  information  for  amateurs  and 
others. 

The  amateur  growers  of  florists'  Tulips  are  now 
few  and  far  between,  but  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand  in  all  good  gardens  for  all  free  and  showy 
self-coloured  species  and  varieties.  English,  Scotch, 
and  Flemish  breeders  are  valued  to-day  more  than 
ever,  and  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  seedlings  thrown  away  formerly  because  they  did 
not  break  or  rectify  properly,  would  now  be  highly 
valued  as  showy  garden  kinds.  All  bulb  growers 
in  *<reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent,  are  now  rearing,  growing,  and  searching 
out  all  the  old  cottage  garden  Tulips  the}'  can. 
In  England,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  grow  a  very 
large  and  varied  collection  of  species  and  garden 
forms  at  Long  Ditton.  In  Ireland,  Mr.  W.  Baylor 
Harfcland,  of  Ardcairn,  Cork,  holds  a  stock  of 
very  Hue  kinds.  At  Rush,  near  Dublin,  on  a  sand\' 
plain  near  the  sea,  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson 
have  fifteen  acres  of  bulbs  in  which  species  and 
varieties  of  Tulips  hold  a  foremost  place  ;  while  in 
Lincolnshire,  near  Boston,  and  in  Cambridgeshire, 
near  Wisbech,  there  are  acres  of  fine  Tulips 
splendidly  grown  :  indeed,  we  can  fairly  claim 
Snowdrops,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips  to  be  really  old 
English  garden  flowers  to-day.  In  Holland,  where 
Tulip  culture  virtually  began,  we  have  Messrs. 
Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  with  their  Flemish  race  of 
Breeder  or  Darwin  Tulips  and  the  Rembrandt 
Tulips,  which  are  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Breeder 
Tulips,  more  or  less  "broken"  or  "rectified"  into 
striped  or  parti-coloured  flowers  ;  in  fact,  a  return 
to  the  florists'  Tulip  of  former  days.  Rich  in 
colour  as  are  many  of  the  Darwin  Tulips,  it  is 
singular  to  find  so  few  light  colours  amongst  them. 
We  use  the  old  Bouton  d'Or  to  plant  near  them  for 
brightness,  as  its  rich  globular  golden  flowers  con- 
trast well  with  them  in  colour,  althougli  in  shape  it 
is  U^Y  all  jjractical  purposes  a  golden  Darwin  Tulip 


itself.  It  is  curious  that  the  Flemish  florists  admired 
the  short  petalled  or  half  globe  flowers,  while  in 
England  and  Scotland  a  more  egg-shaped  or  oblong 
flower  was  admired.  At  Leyden  M.M.  de  Graaff 
haye  long  grown  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
Tulips  extant  in  even  that  land  of  bulbous  flowers. 
We  have  a  Tulip  society  in  Flngland,  which,  how- 
ever, mainly  interests  itself  in  the  old  florists, 
bizzarres,  flakes,  flamed,  and  feathered  flowers, 
which,  however  rare  and  lovely  per  .sf,  make  but 
a  poor  effect  under  ordinary  garden  culture.  Even 
many  of  the  distinct  species  are  not  vigorous 
enough  or  hardy  and  showy  enough,  so  that  for 
effects  a  selection  must  needs  be  made. 

What  we  now  want  in  Fingland  is  for  some  good 
Tulip  growers  in  Lincoln  or  Cambridge,  or  in 
Ireland,  to  take  up  the  raising  of  both  showy 
species  and  varieties  of  Tulips  from  seed.  We 
can  never  have  too  many  distinct  and  handsome 
self-coloured  kinds.  We  want  new  races  from 
such  species  as  Kaufmanni,  (Jreigi,  Batalini, 
Ixioides,  Mrs.  Moon,  Bouton  d'Or,  and  mauriana 
or  Sprengeri.  Even  our  old  and  valued  friend,  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  variegated  Tulips,  T. 
gesneriana,  is  far  from  exhausted,  and  seedlings 
from  its  wild  types  would  give  us  races  of  very 
lovely  shaped  and  subtle-tinted  breeders.  We  do 
not  want  circular  or  half  or  three-cjuarter  globed 
flowers,  they  may  be  retroflexed,  introflexed,  egg- 
shaped,  or  round,  their  petals  may  be  blunt  or 
pointed,  crisped,  or  plain  ;  but  we  do  want  vigour 
of  habit,  graceful  and  healthy  growth,  and  we 
want  all  kinds  and  shades  of  self-coloured  flowers 
to  plant  by  the  thousand  wherewith  to  beautif_y  the 
most  pleasing  and  restful  of  all  gardens,  rich  or 
poor,  the  gardens  of  England  and  Ireland. 

F.    W.    BlRBIDGE. 


NOTES  FROM  A   COUNTY  DOAVN 
GARDEN. 

The  reapers  are  busy  all  round,  and  the  white- 
yellow  Corn  and  dark  golden  Wheat  is  being 
rapidly  gathered  into  the  garner.  A  trace  of 
autumn  is  already  showing  in  the  Red  Currant 
bushes,  their  leaves  dropping  dark  and  dead. 
St.  Joseph  Strawberries  are  now  almost  -ripe,  and 
with  a  little  warm  sun  a  few  dishes  may  be 
gathered.  Ours  liave  been  satisfactory,  and  show 
well  their  autumnal  habit.  We  have  secured  a 
fine  lot  of  runners  of  the  other  varieties,  and  they 
look  quite  green  and  flourishing.  We  are  burning 
up  all  rubbish,  such  as  Bean  and  Pea  stalks  ;  the 
ashes  will  be  useful  for  incorporating  into  the-  new 
Strawberry  bed.  Blackberries  promise  to  be  a 
very  fine  crop  here  this  year.  At  present  some 
are  already  ripe,  others  dark  crimson  and  green  ; 
a  few  later  still  show  their  white  or  red-petalled 
flowers.  Apples  of  most  kinds  are  still  green,  but 
some  will  soon  be  ready  to  gather.  This,  on  the 
whole,  is  a  very  fair  fruit  year  ;  here  and  there  is 
promise  of  better  things  in  the  future.  Gladioli, 
Dahlias,  Heleniums,  and  Montbretias  are  all 
flowering  very  freely,  and  Coreopsis,  both  perennial 
and  annual,  are  a  mass  of  bloom.  (Geraniums, 
Begonias,  Malope,  (!ilia,  and  Lobelia  are  still 
holding  on,  but  the  brown  in  the  Beech  hedge  is 
looking  ominous,  and  soon,  in  the  words  of  Bryant, 

"  The  nielaneholy  day.s  will  come. 
The  saddest  of  the  year.' 

Our  Rhubarb  seedlings  are  now  fine  strong 
plants,  and  will  be  ready  for  their  final  positions 
next  month.  Clematis  Jackmani  hanging  over  the 
porch  looks  delightfuU}'  blue  in  contrast  to  the  red 
of  the  bricks.  Our  new  C.  montana  has  not 
bloomed  yet.  The  Silver  Ivy  set  during  the 
summer  is  growing  slowly,  but  has  rooted  well. 
Crimson  Rambler  is  sen<ling  out  long  shoots  and  a 
few  flowers,  and  will  soon  cover  the  place  allotted 
to  it.  A  Mountain  Ash  is  full  of  red  berries,  and 
perennial  Phloxes  are  a  mass  of  colour.  A  friend 
of  mine  liere  has  a  Royal  George  Peach  outside  on 
a  wall ;  it  has  upwards  of  a  hundred  fine  fruits  on 
it  now,  some  quite  as  large  as  those  grown  under 
glass.  It  is  in  a  sheltered  position  facing  south. 
We  gathered  many  wild  flowers  when  at  (irooms- 
port.  County  Down,  and  it  may  interest  some  to 
mention  them.     We  have  been  verj'  jiartieular  in 
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naming  them  and  think  the}'  are  accurate.  They 
are  Polygoinim  aviculare  (Knot  Grass),  with 
greenish"  white  flowers  ;  Prunella  vulgaris  (Self- 
heal),  Lamium  purpureum  (Red-head  Nettle), 
Euphrasia  officinalis  (common  Eyebright),  red  and 
white;  Erythra;alittoralis(  Dwarf-tufted  Centaury), 
(ientiana  amarella  (autumnal  Gentian),  Achillea 
millifolium  (Yarrow),  Matricaria  maritima  (Fever- 
few), Aster  Tripolium  (Sea  Starwort),  Scabiosa 
succisa  (Premorse  Scabious),  Meum  athamanticum 
(Bald-money),  Hippuris  vulgaris  (common  Mares- 
tail),  Alcheniilla  arvensis  (Field  Lady's  Mantle), 
Agrimonia  Eupatoria  (common  Agrimony),  Tormeii- 
tilla  officinalis  (common  Tornientil),  (Jsum 
urbanum  (common  Avens),  Trifolium  procumbens 
(Hop  Trefoil),  large  flowered  :  Radiola  niillegrano 
(Thyme-leaved  Flax-seed),  Silene  maritima  (Sea 
Campion),  Polygala  vulgaris  (common  Milkwort), 
Frankenia  hevis  (Sea  Heath),  Brassica  campestris 
(common  Wild  Xavew),  Paiiaver  Rha'as  (Wild 
Poppy),  Bartsia  Odontites  (Red  Bartsia),  Anchusa 
sempervirens  (Alkanel),  (Jeraniiun  moUe  (Dove's 
Foot  Cranesbill),  Hieracium  umbel- 
latum  (Hawkweed),  and  Spergularia 
rupestris.  Walter  Smvth. 

Holyirood,  County  Down. 


Vesta,  Citrinus,  &c.,  i  inches  to  S  inches  across, 
and  as  many  as  eighteen  flowers  from  a  bulb 
were  noticeable.  U.  clavatus  1  saw  at  Hayes 
this  Slimmer  growing  in  a  border  outsitle  a 
greenhouse,  a  small  clump  about  :5  feet  high, 
and  counting  both  flowers  and  l)uds  there  mu.st 
have  l>een  almost  a  hundred — it  was  a 
particularly  flne  .sight.  Now  that  the  bulbs  of 
the  ^'enustus  variety  are  so  cheap,  and  where  a 
quantity  of  cut  flowers  are  required,  many  people 
want  these  extensively,  generally  growing  them 
in  frames  ;  if  cut  when  just  opening  they  last 
a  long  time  in  water.  The  following  is  a 
selection  comprising  most  of  the  finest  and 
best  :  Pulchellus  and  Ainienus,  Benthami,  and 
Purdyi,  of  the  ilwarf  growing  kinds.  Amongst 
the  true  Mariposa  Lilies,  Clavatus,  Sjilendens, 
Lyoni,  ^'enustus  oculatus,  Citrinus,  Vesta 
Robustus,  and  the  Eldorado  strain  are  to  be 
recommended.     1  would  advise  those  who  have 


the  freedom  with  which  the  racemes  of  bright 
violet-blue  flowers  are  produced,  the  large, 
handsome  flower  heads  standing  well  above 
the  glaucous  green  grassy  foliage. 

It  may  be  employed  with  advantage  to  cover 
the  ground  in  shrubberies  and  beds  where  the 
plants  are  not  too  close  together,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  certain  amount  of  light.  iVaturalised  in 
grass  also  it  is  quite  at  home,  flourishing  and 
multiplying  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  comparatively  long  period  during  which 
the  flowers  remain  in  perfection  is  a  great 
recommendation,  and  they  are  very  useful  for 
decoration.  Other  species  of  this  genus  worth 
a  place  in  the  border  or  elsewhere  are 
!M.  arnieniacum,  !M.  atlanticum,  .M.  neglectuin, 
and  M.  ]iaradoxam,  with  broad  foliage  and 
very  dark  pui'iile  flowers.  It  is  strange  that  so 
useful  a  group  of  filants  should  be  .so  neglected 
in  EnglisOi  gartlciLs.  W.  Irvinc. 


CALOCHORTI. 


To  all  lovers  of  Imlbnus  plants 
the  beautiful  Califoi'iiian  Tulips  or 
Mariposa  Lilies  have  a  charm  that 
is  (piite  their  own — their  beautifully 
marked  flowers  and  graceful  habit 
give  them  (piite  a  unique  ajipear- 
ance.  In  their  native  country  they 
are  found  in  some  districts  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  Init  as  a  rule 
one  flnds  the  various  species  grow- 
ing by  themselves.  Those  who  have 
seen  them  flowering  in  California 
speak  of  the  sight  as  one  to  be 
remembered.  One  enthusiastic 
gentleman  and  plant  lover  has  often 
told  how  he  drove  for  miles  over 
them  when  in  flower,  and  what  a 
sight  it  was.  iluch  interest  has 
lieen  aroused  in  Calochorti  in  recent 
years,  principally  by  the  splendid 
exhibits  before  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  in  the  provinces  ; 
and  during  the  last  few  years 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Col- 
chester, have  introduced  a  large 
number  of  kinds. 

Calochorti    are    not     suited    foi' 
dotting  about  in  the  border ;  the.\ 
need  to   be  planted  in  masses  :    it 
is  far  better  to  devote  a  small  part 
of  the  garden   to   them,  and  their 
i'e(piirements    are   then   also    more 
easily  suited.     The  dwarf  growing 
species,  the  Cyclobothros  and  Star 
Tulips,  are  admirably  suited  planted  in  little 
corners  and  ledges  facing  south  in  the  rockery. 
Among  these  C.  Purdyi,  introduced  three  years 
ago,  is  far  the  best,     i^lenty  of  sun  and  a  south 
aspect  generally  is  considered  to  be  the  best  for 
them,  but  I  rather  fancy  that  shade  from  the 
hot  midday  sun  in  summer  is  beneficial,  and  a 
soil  that  does  not  become  too  hot  and  dry  is 
preferable.    A  little  good  friable  loam  worked  in 
with  the  light  soil  will  be  found  of  assistance, 
and  one  must  not  forget  that  good  drainage  is 
also  essential. 

Growing  the  bulbs  in  a  cold  frame  with  a 
raised  light  over  them  to  admit  air  and  throw 
off  the  rain,  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most 
ett'ective  method  of  cultivation.  Some  of  the 
finest  flowers  I  have  ever  seen  were  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  St.  John's,  and 
Cajitain  Daubuz,  Buckingham  Villas,  both  in 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  during  last  summer  ;  they 
were  grand,  quite  3  feet  high  ;  flowers  of  Pictus, 


MUSI'.VKI    CtlMCU.M    UN'    A    BANK    IN    MKSSKS.     HARR  S    Nl'HSKRV    AT    SIKCITIIN. 


not  at  present  essayed  the  culture  of  this 
beautiful  family  to  ^jrocure  some  of  the  above 
kinds  and  make  a  start,  liearing  in  mind, 
however,  that  it  is  far  lietter  to  devote  a  small 
corner  to  them  rather  than  to  have  them 
scattered  throughout  the  garden.  The  best 
time  for  planting  is  from  the  middle  of  October 
to  the  middle  of  November.  R 


MUSCARI      CONICUM. 

This  elegant  Starch  Hyacinth,  the  habitat  of 
which  is  uncertain,  was  introduced  from  the 
Campagna  and  shown  at  one  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  committee  meetings  in 
the  spring  of  1877.  It  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Botryanthus  coniciis. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  genus. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beautiful  effect  of  a 
mass  of  this  easily-grown  plant.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 


THE    PLANTING    OF    NARCISSI. 

Tl.MK    OF     PlANTINo. 

It  is  always  a  discomfort  to  me  to  find  my 
planting  of  these  bulbs  jirolonged  into 
September.  Undoubtedly  the  results  are  more 
satisfactory,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  work 
is  finished  l:>y  the  last  day  of  August.  I  find 
people  still  surprised  at  this  statement,  for 
they  have  always  associated  bulb  planting  with 
October  or  even  November  days,  after  their 
return  from  August  and  Sejitember  holidays. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  get  Narcissi  from  the 
trade  before  Sejitember,  since  it  is  obviously 
convenient  to  is.siie  one  bulb  list  and  make  one 
job  of  the  sale  of  Narci-ssi,  Hyacinths,  Tulip.s, 
&c.  Narci.ssi,  too,  are  long-sutt'ering  things, 
and  it  is  easy  enough  to  show  bunches  of  good 
flowers  from  late  plantations  as  evidence 
again.st  the  necessity  of  such  early  filanting. 
But  I  write  for  those  who  are  not  content  with 
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iDediocrity,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
hi/itt  flowers  from  late-planted  bulbs,  and  the 
weight  of  bulb-increase  is  altogether  inferior. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  dealers  always 
plant  their  own  newest  and  most  valuable 
stocks  as  early  as  possible.  There  are  occa- 
sional exceptions  to  this  rule  of  summer 
]ilanting.  If  a  soil  becomes  ([uite  dry  to  a 
considerable  depth  in  a  hot  July  and  August, 
it  is  better  to  wait  for  rain.  It  has  been 
jiroved  in  my  own  ground  that  it  is  injurious 
for  the  tender  root-points  to  meet  hot,  dry 
.soil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  course  unwise 
to  plant  when  the  ground  is  wet  and  sticky. 
i>ut  nearly  always  and  everywhere  Narcissi 
are  ke])t  out  of  ground  a  full  month  too  late. 
The  iioeticus  .should  be  planted  first,  for  its 
habit  in  all  its  varieties  is  to  start  into  fresh 
root-growth  almost  before  the  leaf  is  withered. 
Let  anyone  who  questions  this  lift  an  estab- 
lished clum])  early  in  .luly  and  see  for  himself. 
Ne.Kt  let  the  hybrids  containing  poeticus  blood 
lie  planted,  and  then  the  trumpets.  But  some 
even  of  these  last — e.g.,  Horsfieldi — deteriorate 
ra|iidly  after  September,  losing  their  solidity, 
md  becoming  light  and  husky.  An  earthen 
floor  in  a  dry  shed  is  the  best  jilace  for  keeping- 
bulbs  in  condition,  where  they  must  be  kept 
nut  of  ground,  and  I  have  found  it  beneflcial 
to  throw  some  soil  not  quite  dry  among  them, 
and  turn  them  about  now  and  then. 

Annual  Liktinc 
There  has  always  been  a  controversy  as  to 
whether  it  is  more  advantageous  to  lift 
amiually  or  to  leave  the  plants  alone  for  two 
or  even  more  years.  The  answer  to  this,  as  to 
most  debated  horticultural  question.s,  is  that 
"  it  depends  "  —  depends  uimn  the  grower's 
object,  upon  soil,  and  upon  sorts.  My  own 
work  being  almost  entirely  the  raising  of 
seedlings  and  the  speedy  propagation  of  the 
best  when  raised,  I  lift  annually  to  secure  their 
ottsets.  Mr.  .James  Walker,  whose  flowers  are 
famous  and  whose  ojiinion  is  always  worth 
having,  used  to  maintain  that  leaving  alone 
gives  more  flowers,  but  annual  lifting  more 
Itoii'ev  if  the  total  Jjroduce  of  bloom  is  iiviglu'd — 
i.e  ,  that  freshly-planted  bulbs  yield  larger  and 
more  substantial  flowers.  But  I  think  he 
would  have  acknowledged  excejitions.  N. 
maximus  seems  everywhere  to  produce  larger 
flowers  from  two  or  three  yeai-  old  clumjis.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  in  soils  which  are 
moist  throughout  the  summer,  so  that  the 
growth  of  the  plants  is  scarcely  interrupted, 
the  fine.st  flowers  of  most  kinds  are  secured 
from  the  two  year  olds.  I  have  noticed  this  to 
lie  so  in  my  own  dry  garden  when  beds  chance 
to  be  left  uulifted  and  the  .summer  is  wet,  but 
more  usually  1  get  larger  flowers  from  annual 
]ilantations.  In  Cornwall,  a  land  where  .soil 
and  air  are  always  comparatively  moist,  it 
seems  to  be  proved  that  the  jweticus  flowers 
liest  in  its  second  year.  Where  ettect  in  the 
garden  or  an  abundance  of  cut  bloom  regard- 
less of  individual  size  is  demanded,  it  is  obvious 
that  lifting  .should  be  done  only  at  intervals  of 
from  two  to  four  years. 

DivLsioN  OF  Bulbs. 
It  is,  of  course,  tempting  to  detach  all  visible 
offsets  from  rare  kinds  in  order  to  increase  one's 
stock.  Some  very  robust  varieties  .seem  to 
sufler  no  harm  from  quite  forcible  division. 
I  remember  that  Sir  Watkin,  when  it  was  .still 
new  and  valual>le,  could  be  almost  chopped 
into  pieces.  But  I  am  certain  that  many 
Narcissi  wfiuld  mount  to  a  larger  and  healthier 
stock  at  the  end  of,  say,  six  years,  if  divided 
only  three  times— /.<;.,  every  other  year — than  if 
divided  annually.  A  safe  rule  is  the  following: 
If  nearly  the  whole  circumference  of  the  base 


of  the  ofl'set  stands  out  free  from  the  parent 
bulb,  the  ofl'set  may  be  detached  and  will  grow 
satisfactorily  ;  but  if  a  third  or  so  of  the  base 
is  incorporated  in  the  substance  of  the  parent, 
the  union  should  not  be  destroyed.  If  a 
prematurely  -  detached  oti'set  is  examined,  it 
will  be  seen  to  possess  a  number  of  short  white 
roots  which  are  buried  in  the  substance  of  the 
older  bulb  and  fed  on  its  juice.s,  just  as  the 
unhatched  chicken  feeds  on  the  albumen  of 
the  egg.  It  is  well  to  divide  the  bulbs  only  at 
the  moment  of  planting,  in  order  that  such 
incipient  roots  may  at  once  be  placed  in  contact 
with  the  moist  soil,  and  not  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  universal  jirac- 
tice  of  "  cleaning  "  bulbs — i.e.,  of  removing  the 
old  roots — is  not  more  or  less  hurtful.  In  the 
ca.se  (if  kinds  such  as  maximus,  which  have 
strong  wiry  roots  firmly  attached,  it  is  not 
easy  tn  remove  them  without  tearing  the  basal 
plate.  It  is  certainly  ditticult  to  ensure  close 
contact  between  the  base  of  the  bulb  and  the 
soil  if  a  large  bunch  of  stiti'  roots  is  left  <in. 
But  where  the  variety  is  valuable,  it  is  cpiite 
worth  while  to  finger  the  roots  outwards  and 
upwards  to  allow  of  this  contact,  or  to  cliii 
them  ofl'  ^vith  strong  scissors. 

Depth  of  Pl.^ntinc 
I  believe  Narcissi  are  usually  jilanted  much 
too  shallow.  The  depth  at  which  wild  liulbs 
occur  has  astonished  me  when  collecting 
abroad  ;  they  ai'e  often  quite  below  the  reach 
of  a  trowel.  I  remember  boring  down  for 
some  fine  yellow  trumpets  near  Lucca  with  a 
trowel,  and  then  with  a  large  sharpened  hedge- 
stake,  and  never  getting  the  bulbs  at  all.  Last 
year  1  had  to  remove  some  good  soil  to  make  a 
new  frame  ground,  and  I  spread  it  to  the  depth 
of  i  inches  or  more  on  a  bed  of  Narcissi 
already  jilanted  at  a  fair  dejjth.  The  bulbs 
were  of  remarkable  size  and  quality  when  lifted 
this  season.  My  seedlings  are  raised  in  boxes 
4  inches  deep  inside — the  soil  is  apt  to  become 
sour  if  deeper — and  in  the  third  year  the  little 
bulbs  have  descended  to,  and  are  actually 
sitting  on,  the  wood  of  the  bottom.  I  think 
4  inches  clear,  or  even  •">  inches  or  more  in  the 
case  of  the  largest  bulbs,  is  none  too  much  soil 
above  their  tops.  This  ensures  their  being  well 
below  the  un,stable  top  layer  of  the  soil  — /.c, 
that  which  is  subject  to  contraction  and 
expansion  in  the  frosts  and  thaws  of  winter. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  the  immunity  from  this 
movement  which  accounts  for  the  success  in 
turf  of  some  kinds  which  die  out  in  cultivated 
ground.  The  conmion  explanation  is  that  turf 
is  sweet  and  free  from  manure.  But  if  this 
were  all,  why  is  it  that  beds  of  the  very  same 


turf  chopped  up  and  converted  into  loam  will 
not  grow  these  same  kinds  ?  Ard  Righ  and 
Henry  Irving  may  be  specified  as  kinds  which 
have  been  experimented  on  in  my  grass  and  my 
beds.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  partial  explanation 
at  least  is  that  the  grass  fibres  bind  the  upper 
soil  to  the  lower  and  so  jirevent  this  teasing 
movement  in  times  of  alternate  frost  and  sun. 

I  would  end  these  few  remarks  on  planting 
with  the  paradox  that  some  Narcissi  should 
never  be  planted  at  all.  If  N.  triandus,  pallidus 
precox,  corbularia,  and  many  others  of  the 
smaller  wild  Narcissi  were  raised  from  seed  as 
a  matter  of  regular  and  simple  routine,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  cpiestions  unanswered, 
and  unanswerable,  as  to  their  cultivation  from 
the  bulb.  In  their  wild  homes  they  are  pio- 
duced  almost  entirely  from  seed,  the  bulb 
increase  being  very  small,  and  only  sufficient  to 
ensure  enough  flowers  for  a  full  seed  cro]i. 

GHORCJE  Enulehe.\k'i'. 


THE    SPANISH    SCILLA. 

There  are  few  more  charming  bulbous  flowers 
than  the  Spanish  Scilla  (S.  campanulata  or 
hispanica),  of  which  we  give  a  little  illu.stration. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  things  an  amateur  can 
grow,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  spread  freely,  and 
the  strong  stems  bear  flowers  of  blue,  white, 
rose,  and  i)ink.  It  is  .so  strong  that  it  will 
flower  when  planted  amongst  Ivy,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  u.seful  of  liulbs  to  plant  in  the 
shrubbery  margin  or  in  shady  ]:ilaces  where 
"nothing  will  grow." 


Sl'.iMSn    SCILI..4S    l.\     WIIOUl 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

( TJie  Editors  arc  ttof    rtspoitsih/e  for  ffif   opinion^ 
txprt.'<scd  lit/  /heir  corr(--'<poud»'iits.  ) 

TROPICAL  WATER   LILIES 

[To  TUB  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  have  wintered  Tropical  Water 
Lilies  successfully  after  being  grown  in 
the  open  air  tank,  but  this  open  air 
tank  here  is  warmed  by  a  small  stream 
of  water,  laid  from  the  air  tap  of  a 
warm  pit  where  stove  plants  are  grown. 
In  this  way  I  have  grown  them  very  successfully 
for  three  seasons,  except  for  about  four  weeks  in 
the  early  part  of  this  surtinier,  when  alterations 
were  being  made  in  our  water  supplj-,  and  at 
times  ran  short  of  water  for  keeping  the  tank 
warm.  After  these  ditficulties  were  overcome,  the 
Nyniphicas  have  grown  rapidly,  and  are  now 
throwing  up  quantities  of  beautiful  flowers — this 
I  think  proves  that  it  is  useless  to  think  of  growing 
these  Nymphivas  in 
ponds  without  some 
way  of  warming  the 
water.  In  other  re- 
spects our  Nymphajas 
are  grown  in  much 
I  lie  same  way  as  Mi*. 
I  )ugmore's,  viz. , potted 
ui  Orchid  pans  and 
sunk  in  the  warm 
water  tank  in  a  good 
mud  bottom.  In 
October  I  lift  them, 
trim  off  the  roots  that 
havf  come  through  the 
holes  in  the  Orchid 
}ian,  and  also  a  part 
of  the  leaves,  and 
winter  them  rather 
thick  together  in  a 
shallow  tank  of  water 
in  a  warm  house,  tlie 
\\inter  temperatiu'e  ol 
this  house  being  from 
ij;">°  to  ti.l°.  In  April 
AM).  they    are    repotted  — 
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which  I  think  is  necessarj' — in  good  turfy  loam, 
and  put  back  in  the  tank  again,  and  the  house  is 
kept  about  10°  warmer.  By  the  middle  of  May 
they  have  commenced  to  grow,  and  earlj'  in  June 
are  transferred  to  the  open  air  tank  again.  Tlie 
sorts  I  am  most  successful  with  are  Nymphjca 
capensis  or  scutifolia,  a  large  light  blue  flower, 
standing  out  of  the  water  IS  inches,  sepals  and 
petals  run  from  twenty-three  to  twentj'-nine  in 
number,  the  foliage  is  large,  of  a  very  bright  green 
colour,  with  a  few  splashes  of  purple  underneath. 
This  Xvmph:pa  is,  from  my  experience,  the  finest 
doweling  and  the  best  of  all  tlie  Tropical  Water 
Lilies  I  am  acquainted  with  for  open  air  tanks  : 
from  July  to  tlie  end  of  .Septemlier  I  can  grow 
this  one  in  the  pond  with  the  Marliac  varieties. 
N.  stellata  comes  next  for  hardiness,  but  it  is  not 
so  .successful  in  the  ponds,  although  it  is  doing 
fairly  well,  but  in  the  warm  tanks  it  is  a  charuiing 
plant  of  a  darker  blue  than  capensis,  not  so  tall  in 
tlie  flower  stem,  nor  quite  so  many  petals,  generall}' 
about  eighteen  or  twenty,  the  leaf  is  rounder  with 
many  dark  spots  and  splashes  on  tlie  upper  surface. 
I  would  advise  growing  these  two  Nyniphieas 
together,  one  then  gets  open  flowers  in  the  tank 
all  day,  as  those  of  N.  capensis  will  open  as  early 
as  six  or  eeven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  stellata 
will  keep  open  at  night  till  six  or  seven  o'clock. 
Nymphtca  zanzibarensis  purpurea  is  a  dark  blue, 
the  flower  is  large,  not  so  double  as  capensis, 
and  thrown  out  of  the  water  about  12  inches. 
N.  z.  rosea  is  much  the  same  in  habit,  but  of  a 
beautiful  rose  colour.  N.  devonensis  is  a  lovelv 
rosy  red  witli  dark  brown  leaves.  N.  elegans  is 
sky  blue,  very  free  flowering,  and  stand  well  out  of 
the  water.  I  grow  several  other  sorts,  but  these 
six  kinds  have  proved  the  best  with  me.  N.  gigantea 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  tliink  Mr.  Hudson  considers 
the  Berlin  variety  to  be  one  of  the  tiiiest  of  Tropical 
Blue  Water  Lilies.  I  think  the  one  Mr.  Dugmore 
describes  as  with  eighteen  or  twenty  petals, 
extremely  narrow,  and  sharp  pointed  is  N.  ayanea. 
Saiirlhiir^l  Lodge,  Btrk-i.  W.  To«".n'send. 


LILIES  FROM  SEED. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  Thk  (t.\ruex."] 
ISiR, — In  the  very  interesting  notes  on  Lilies  which 
you  have  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  I 
lia^  e  only  noticed  one  case  in  wliicii  growing  them 
from  seed  has  been  recommended.  This  mode  of 
cultivation  has  its  advantages,  tliough,  as  it  is 
long  between  the  sowing  and  th*-  blooming,  it  is 
better  for  young  than  for  old  gardeners.  If  sowing 
lis  practised  every  year,  after  a  time  there  is  a 
yearly  sueeession  of  seedlings  for  use,  and  there 
is  a  sort  of  family  feeling  for  plants  which  you 
liave  raised  yourself.  L.  giganteum  seeds  freely, 
but  takes  eight  or  nine  years 'to  bloom.  Wc  had 
a  lesson  once  with  this  Lily.  One  late  autumn 
we  moved  a  large  lot  of  good  seedlings  without 
giving  them  any  proteclioii,  and  as  the}'  require 
shallow  planting,  anil  as  the  eartli  does  not  ttt 
close  to  tliis  sliape  of  bulb,  a  hard  frost  came  and 
killed  the  whole  bed.  Lilium  szovitzianum  and 
L.  Martagon  are  very  satisfactory  Lilies  to  grow 
from  seed  ;  L.  auratum  buibs  are  so  cheap  when 
bought  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  importations 
come  in,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  growing 
these  from  seed.  We  have  done  so  and  had  a 
certain  proportion  of  L.  a.  virginale  from  ordinary 
L.  auratum  seed.  We  propose  this  year  trying 
seed  of  L.  Krameri  and  L.  rubellum,  but  have 
never  j'et  grown  either  of  them  from  seed. 
L.  Henryi  gives  such  fine  pods  and  comes  up 
so  quickly  that  this  very  desirable  Lily  cannot  long 
keep  its  high  price.  In  most  gardens  there  is  a 
shady  place  moderately  moist  :  if  Lily  seeds  are 
sown  in  this  every  year,  after  a  time  there  will 
hi  a  constant  supply  for  use. 

Georcje  F.  Wil-son". 
Hmtlii  rlKtiih.  Wi-yhriilr/e  Heath,  Seplfmlmr  H. 


THE    SALPIGLORSIS. 

[To    THE    i^DITOR   OF    "  ThE    tiARIlEN'."] 

Sir, — Your  note  (page  1.^9)  deservedly  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  the  difl'erent  varieties  of  this 
fine  annual.  Their  value  in  a  cut  state  is  not 
mentioned,    although    tliis    is    one    of    their    best 


characteristics,  for  they  last 
well  and  lend  themselves  to 
graceful  and  light  arrange- 
ment, and  may  be  cut  with  any 
convenient  length  of  stem.  I 
think  I  may  safely  sa}'  that 
one  reason  why  they  are  not 
more  often  seen  in  gardens  is 
the  aggravating  habit  thev 
have  of  d^'ing  ofi'  wholesale 
and  leaving  blanks  in  the  beds 
or  borders.  (Jardeners  fight 
shy  of  such  plants  when 
there  are  other  things  that 
can  take  their  places  with 
greater  certainty.  I  feel  per- 
fectl}'  safe  in  tracing  the  cause 
of  this  tiresome  habit  to  the 
method  recommended  for  cul- 
tivation, /.f.,  raising  the  plants 
in  warmth  and  treating  them 
as  half-hardy  annuals.  Failure 
is  courted  in  this  wa\',  as  a 
large  number  of  the  plants  so 
raised  is  almost  certain  to  col- 
lapse. If  growers  were  con- 
tent to  leav3  the  seeds  in  the 
packets  until  May,  and  then 
sow  where  the  plants  are  to 
stand,  there  would  be  no  fear 
of  blanks,  and  very  much 
better  growth  would  result. 
Tlie  seed  germinates  quickly, 
and  the  seedlings  grow  slo«  ly 
at  first,  though  after  they  are 
about  3  inches  high  progress 
is  again  rapid,  and  by  the 
middle  of  August,  or  earlier 
in  hot  seasons,  there  will  be  a 
glorious  displa3-  of  flower,  last- 
ing until  the  advent  of  frost 
and  an  abundance  to  cut 
from  in  the  meanwhile.  I  do 
not  claim  that  there  will  be 
are  certain  to  die,  but  b_v 
and  spreading  this  operation 
weeks,  there  will  be  no  blanks  in  the  bed 
or  plot,  and  satisfactory  results  will  ensue.  A 
check  to  growth  is  the  great  bane  of  this  and  a  few 
other  tender  annuals,  the  Zinnias  for  instance,  and 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  grow  Salpiglossis  largely 
will  agree  with  mc  that  the  above  is  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  thcni  in  orrlcr  to  command  .success. 

J.    C.    T.^IX.M'K. 


no  losses,  as  some 
judicious  thinning, 
over  three  or  four 
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FORCED  PEAS  IN   POTS. 

ITH  many  growers  forced  Peas 
of  late  year.s  have  come  to  the 
front,  and  with  the  introduction 
of  new  varieties  of  splendid 
quality,  good  marrow  flavour 
and  dwarfness  combined,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  force  them,  as  only  a  small 
(|uantity  of  heat  is  required.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  grow  them  near  the  glass,  and  low- 
pits  or  frames  answer  admirably  :  on  the  other 
hand,  this  crop  can  be  grown  to  perfection  on 
shelves  in  fruit  houses  or  in  front  of  the  house 
when  not  shaded  in  any  way.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  returns  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
outlay  of  labour  and  cost  of  production,  and, 
from  a  market  point  of  view,  that  is  ([uite 
correct,  but  in  a  private  garden  this  view 
cannot  be  enforced.  Early  dishes  of  Peas  in 
late  April  and  May  are  much  aiipreciated. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  magnificent  pots  of 
Peas  e.^chibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  at  the 
Temple  show  can  see  at  a  glance  to  what  per- 
fection pot  Peas  may  be  grown  if  varieties  are 
studied.  The  early  round  white  Peas,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  I  do  not  consider  worth 
growing — at  any  rate,  they  are  not  suitable  for 


'^vkter's  daisy  in  .V  roT. 

pots,  the  haulm  is  too  thin,  and  pods  containing; 
three  Peas  are  useless.  Tlie  \-ariety  illustrated 
is  Carter's  Daisy,  a  s]ilendid  forcing  varietj', 
and  tliough  not  quite  so  early  as  some  kinds, 
its  free  growth  and  good  i|ualities  make  it  a 
splendid  frame,  ))Ot,  or  forcing  Pea  ;  for  the 
warm  border  in  the  open  it  is  also  very  suitable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  u,  great 
gain  in  growing  Peas  in  jiots  early  in  the  yeai- 
and  then  ]ilanting  out  ;  this  system  is  much 
better  than  the  older  one  of  .sowing  in  the 
autumn.  With  the  latter  there  are  so  many 
losses,  and  considerable  trouble  is  experienced 
in  keeping  the  ]ilants  from  the  attacks  of  the 
numerous  pests  ready  to  prey  upon  them.  I'l.ir 
sowing  to  plant  out,  there  are  several  good 
varieties  ;  a  few  I  will  note  later.  The  one 
illustrated  is  one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  so  hardy 
that  even  dwarfer  and  so-called  hardier  varieties 
have  failed  by  the  side  of  it.  Last  Xovember 
we  .sowed  .several  kiud.s,  to  test  their  hardiness, 
on  a  south-west  border  under  a  wall,  and  Daisy 
was  the  best  ;  but,  as  I  have  noted  jireviously, 
I  do  not  advise  this  sowing,  I  prefer  pot 
culture,  and  would  sow  in  a  cold  frame  in 
December,  not  giving  the, plant  any  heat  what- 
ever, and  growing  them  as  hardy  as  possible 
from  the  commencement.  In  my  opinion  what 
I  term  coddling  the  plants  in  their  early  stages 
ends  in  failure,  for  if  the  seeds  are  sown  late 
and  heat  employed,  the  jilant  receives  a  check 
it  rarely  recovers  from.  It  is  far  better  to 
allow  a  longer  jieriod  of  gwwth  and  get  a  full 
crop  ;  to  do  this  the  haulm  must  be  kept  quite 
clean  from  the  start,  and  as  robust  as  possible. 
The  culture  is  simple.  Seed  sown  in  the 
early  part  of  December  in  a  frame  will  produce 
pods  in  April,  or  seed  may  be  sown  in 
November,  and  this  gives  more  time  :  but  if 
the  plants  are  grown  entirely  under  gla.ss  from 
start  to  finish,  more  warmth  may  be  given 
towai-ds  the  latter  part  of  the  time.      I  find  it 
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best  to  .sow  fri_)ni  eight  to  twelve  seeds  in  9-incli 

01-  10-inch  pots,  and  then  to  halve  the  numljer 

when  the  seedlings  are   strong  enough.      The 

size  of  pot  is  immaterial  if  there  is  no  crowding 

of  the  plants,  and  a  great  deal  depends  upon 

the    room    at    command.       I    have    sown    in 

small     pots    and    transplanted    into     larger  ; 

but    this    adds    to    labour,    and    if   the   seeds 

;i,re  watered   with  care  at  first   I    think   they 

do  better  than  when  transjilanted.      The  soil 

should  not  be  too  light ;  a  good  holding  loam 

witli   a   little   bone-meal   or   decayed   manure, 

made  firm  before  sowing,  is  the  best,  leaving 

room  for   to])-dressing  later  on.     Place  in  cold 

frames  to  germinate,  and  keep  the  sashes  close 

until  growth  is  well  aliove  the  soil  :  very  little 

m(jisture  is  reijuired  at  this  stage,  and  no  heat 

should   lie   given    before  the   plants  are   well 

rooted— say,  in  February.    As  growth  increases, 

lii|uid  nianiu'e  is  beneficial,  and  it  is  important 

to  grow  the  plants  near  the  glass.      No  note 

would  be  complete  without  refer- 

ing  to  the  advantage  of  planting 

out  in  frames  early  in  the  year  if 

|)ot     plants     cannot    be    grown. 

The  tem))erature  of  fruit  houses 

started,  for  instance,  in  .January. 

will  suit  the  Peas  well.     As  the 

trees  are  forced  slowly,  the  plants 

grown  thus  are  little  trouble  ;  but 

in  some   gardens  a  small  pit  oi-        ] 

house    devoted   to    them    would 

well   rejjay  the   cultivator.     An\ 

variety  with  a  tendency  to    run 

too  freely  may  l)e   stopped   and 

kept  dwarf  as  needed,  but  1  find 

we  get  the  best  crops  from  those 

kinds  which  have  a  robust  habit 

and   are    from    -2   feet   to  :i  feet 

high.      For  pot  work  I  am   not 

nuich  in  favour  of  the  very  small 

varieties— 6  inches  to  9  inches— 

though  very  early,  they  are  not 

so    prolific    under   pot    culture  ; 

this,  however,  does  not  apply  to 

those     ])lanted    out    in    frames  ; 

grown   thus    they   may  be  sown 

much  closer  together. 

For  early  jiot  culture  few  varie- 
ties are  e(iual  to  May  (^)aeen,  and 
though  a  3-feet  Pea,  under  pot 
culture  it  rarely  exceeds  -2  feet, 
and  pods  so  freely,  has  a  full 
Marrowfat  flavour,  and  is  earlier 
than  Daisy.  The  last-named  I 
have  referred  to  at  length  so 
need  not  repeat,  only  to  say  it  is 
one  of  the  best  to  follow  May 
C^)ueen.  Another  very  fine  early 
Pea  for  p  it  culture  is  Early 
Giant,  and  it  is  well  named,  as  it  is  a  very 
handsome  \ariety  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  early  varieties.  This  luider  pot  culture 
grows  usually  about  ih  feet  high,  but  may  be 
had  dwarfer  if  topped  during  growth.  Like 
May  Queen,  it  is  of  e.xcellent  flavour,  the  pod 
having,  on  an  average,  eight  large  Peas.  A  pod 
of  this  size  grown  in  pots  is  an  acquisition  ;  the 
]i(jds  are  also  produced  freely  and  as  early  as 
the  .smaller  kinds. 

Gradus  is  a  very  reliable  variety  given  pot 
culture,  but  will  not  stand  hard  forcing,  and 
is  best  grown  as  cool  as  possible  from  the  start, 
it  then  ])ods  freely  and  the  quality  is  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

Early  ;\Iorn  is  as  good  as  any  of  those 
nauied  above  and  a  grand  pot  variety,  earlier 
than  Daisy  and  equal  to  it  in  quality.  It  forces 
freely  under  any  conditions,  and  though 
a  3-feet-  Pea,  grown  in  pots  it  rarely  exceeds 
•2  feet  and  is  most  reliable.  (!.  Wvthes. 

Si/o/i  House  Gardi'im,  Bieiifj'uri/. 


KNIPHOFIA    TUCKI. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  acquisitions  made  to 
the  cultivated  species  of  Kniphofia,  having 
been  discovered  as  lately  as  189:2.  It  is  a 
native  of  Goleberg,  a  province  of  Cape  Colony, 
which  is  wholly  situated  at  elevations  of 
4,000  feet  and  upwards  above  sea-level.  It 
was  found  by  Mr.  W.  Tuck,  whose  name  it 
bears,  when  searching  (on  behalf,  I  lielieve,  of 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin)  for  Kniiihofia  pumila — a 
nearly  allied  s]iecies  now  lost  to  cultivation. 
It  has  the  characteristic  tufted  haliit  of  the 
common  Torch  Lily,  the  narrow,  tapering- 
leaves  being  2  feet  or  more  in  length  and 
having  serrated  edges.  The  flower-stalk  has 
also  the  same  stift',  erect  growth,  the  densely 
l)acked,  deflexed  flowers  being  strongly  tinged 
Avith  crimson  when  young,  but  changing  to 
yellow  as  they  get  older.  The  flower  is 
tubular  and  about   three-(iuarters  of   an    inch 


natural  proceeding  year  by  year,  important  alike 
to  the  amateur  as  well  as  professional  gardener. 
Of  first  importance  in  all  these  matters  is  that  of 
making  an  early  start — viz.,  both  by  securing  sueli 
stocks  as  may  be  required,  and  dealing  with  them 
at  once. 

In  illustration  of  what  is  meant,  I  may  instance 
such  a  well-known  plant  as  Ijilium  Harrisi,  the 
Bermuda  importations  of  which  are  already  to 
hand.  Before  such  things  can  be  shipped,  or  even 
packed  for  shipment,  a  period  of  lifting,  drying, 
and  otherwi.se  preparing  the  bulbs  has  been  indulged 
in  some  thousands  of  miles  awa}'.  Therefore,  when 
the  consignments  reach  the  hands  of  the  large 
growers,  who  are  quick  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
all  this,  not  a  moment  is  lost  in  getting'the  bulbs 
potted  and  on  their  way  to  the  forcing  house. 
In  about  three  weeks  from  the  potting  these  Lilies 
have  emitted  large  numbers  of  roots.  But  to  not 
I  a  few  the  fact  that  they  intend  growing  some  bilies 
■  of  this  kind  for  Easter  flowering  is  not  important 
so  long  as  the   bulbs  arc  bou'dit   licforc  Christmas. 


KNirnoFIA    Tl'l'KI 


long,  the  raceme  (i  inches  to  8  inches  long. 
Considering  the  elevation  at  which  it  is 
found  in  iSouth  Africa,  this  species  will 
probably  belong  to  the  hai'dier  section  of  the 
genus.  But  it  is  only  in  the  most  favoured 
parts  of  the  country  that  any  of  the  Knijihofias 
can  be  termed  really  hardy.  They  ought  to 
have  some  protection  in  mid-winter — a  covering 
of  Ijracken,  spruce  branches,  or  something  of 
the  kind.  For  the  same  reason  deep  planting 
is  desirable.  K.  Tueki  is  grown  in  the 
unheated  wing  of  the  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
where  it  flowers  in  April.  Out  of  doors  it 
would  probably  be  a  month  or  more  later.  In 
any  case  the  early  date  at  which  it  flowers  gives 
it  a  distinct  value.  W.  .1.  Bean. 


GOOD  BULBOUS  PLANTS  FOR 
THE  GREENHOUSE. 

The  selection   of  a   choice  as.sortnient  of  bulbous 

plai'ts  to  flower  in    the   greenhousn    ik>   a  sort   of 


I  This  is,  however,  a  great  mistake.  It  is  equally 
true  of  most  bulbous  plants  intended  for  green- 
house cultivation,  and  equally  true,  if  in  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree,  of  bulbous  things  for 
the  open  ground,  therefore  a  few  cultural  notes 
may  be  of  service  generally. 

Culture. 
Taking  the  Lily  above-named,  and  sucli  others 
as  uaudidum,  the  various  forms  of  umbellatum,  and 
the  wliole  group  of  the  bolder  kinds  of  Narcissus, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  the  Spanish  Irises,  and  others 
possessing  a  growth  equally  strong,  all  these  may 
be  potted  at  once,  plunged  fully  4  inches  deep,  and 
covered  with  coal  ashes.  In  planting  in  the  open, 
the  bulbs  are  placed  4  inches  or  0  inches  below 
ground  ;  in  planting  for  forcing,  the  same  bulbs  are 
ofttimes  barely  covered.  Were  they  left  alone  a 
large  portion  would  lift  themselves  clean  out  of  the 
soil  b}'  sheer  force  of  the  descending  roots,  which 
in  not  a  few  classes  of  bulbous  plants  go  down 
perpendicularly.  The  plunging  material  above  the 
pots,  therefore,  is  the  ecpiivalent  of  the  soil  covering 
in   the  open    for  the   time,    and  the  weight   being 
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suflBcient  to  keep  them  in  position  compels  the 
root  fibres  to  permeate  the  whole  body  of  soil,  and 
in  this  way  to  liecome  quite  firmly  fixed  in  position. 
The  roots  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses,  for  'a  contrary 
instance,  with  no  such  resistance  and  no  obstruc- 
tion, continue  perpendicularly.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  plunging.  It  is  equally  etiicacious 
in  other  ways,  tliough  chieflj-  b_v  reason  of  the 
inducement  it  afi'ords  to  the  growing  crops.  Others, 
and  more  fragile,  require  less  of  such  coverings, 
and  these  I  will  give  in  detail  as  the  subjects 
receive  attention. 

A  selection  of  Lilies  is  already  given.  The 
earliest  of  these  will  be  the  white  and  so-called 
Easter  Bermuda  Lily.  This  is  the  long  trumpet 
Lily,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  indispensable  flowers 
of  the  year,  forced  or  not.  In  every  kind  of  deco- 
ration where  a  cut  flower  can  be  used  tliis  handsome 
Lily  is  seen,  while  immense  numbers  are  grown 
merely  as  pot  plants  for  decoration.  In  both  phases 
this  noble  Lily,  so  easj-  of  culture,  so  fascinating 
in  flower,  maj'  be  regarded  as  about  the  most 
popular  of  white  flowers.  Under  glass  its  chief 
enemy  is  green  fly.  In  the  uppermost  parts  of  the 
plant  the  central  leaves  contract  in  such  a  way 
[hat  a  veritable  amiiush  is  formed,  that  is  taken 
every  advantage  of  by  these  war_v  invaders. 
Always  fumigate  at  intervals,  commencing  early. 

Though  called  the  Easter  Lih',  it  is  only  b\-  hard 
forcing  that  tlie  flowers  can  be  had  in  quantity  at 
this  date,  and  an  early  start  in  such  a  case  is  all 
tlie  more  important.  A  moist  atmosphere  through- 
out, and  with  advancing  growth  plenty  of  water  at 
the  root  and  free  use  of  the  sj'ringe  are  necessary 
to  success. 

Of  considerable  importance  to  the  amateur  is  the 
Daffodil  family,  paiticularly  with  respect  to  green- 
house and  to  pot  culture.  An  early  start  is  equally 
essential  in  this  case.  Obtain  the  bulbs  early 
and  pot  them  at  once.  For  pot  culture  the  best 
early  kinds  are  Obvallaris,  Ard  Righ,  and 
the  old  Double  Yellow.  These  are  promptly 
succeeded  bj'  Golden  Spur,  Princess,  and  Horse- 
fieldi,  following  these  quite  a  variety  of  the  single 
and  double  Iiicomparabilis  kinds  may  be  brought 
into  flower  bj'  degrees.  The  above  list  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  how  the  kinds  may  be  introduced  into 
heat,  and  in  what  order.  Where  large  numbers 
are  at  hand,  a  good  succession  ma}'  be  kept  up,  and 
after  the  middle  of  February  almost  any  kind  will 
come  on  quickly  in  a  little  warmth. 

Those  mentioned  as  first  earlies  maj-  be  had  in 
flower  for  the  new  year  if  a  warm  greenhouse 
temperature  can  be  given  and  provided  the  bulbs 
are  potted  in  September.  To  try  and  force  late- 
potted  bulbs  is  simpl\'  to  court  failure  and  disaster. 
Like  many  other  bulbous  roots,  the  Daffodil 
requires  plenty  of  root  moisture  and  a  no  less  moist 
atmosphere,  steady  warmth,  and  a  long  season  of 
gradual  forcing.  When  the  flower-bud  has 
emerged  from  the  neck  of  the  bulb  then  more  heat 
may  Ije  applied.  It  is  the  hard  forcing  prior  to 
this  stage  that  is  responsible  for  many  failures.  A 
special  reference  is  necessary  to  that  invaluable 
kind.  Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus,  than  which  none 
is  more  exacting  with  respect  to  treatment.  It 
will  not  be  hurried,  and  most  of  the  best  growers 
have  all  gained  their  experience  somewhat  expen- 
sively. If  well  rooted  below,  much  of  the  difficulty 
is  overcome ;  if  not,  no  amount  of  forcing  will 
cause  the  flower-buds  to  develop.  Early  potting  is 
most  essential.  Eight  or  a  dozen  bulbs,  according 
to  size,  will  make  a  pretty  display  in  a  pot  7  inches 
in  diameter.  The  same  size  pot  would  accom- 
modate five  bulbs  of  such  as  Emperor  or  Sir 
Watkin,  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Not  only  for 
the  value  of  the  blooms  in  a  cut  state  but  for  their 
beauty  as  pot  plants  are  these  Daftbdils  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  early  forced  flowers.  What  is 
hy  no  means  a  minor  point  in  the  eflect  these 
things  produce  is  the  perfect  beauty  of  leafage  that 
always  accompanies  the  Daffodil  when  judiciously 
forced. 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  smaller  kinds,  the 
yellow  Bulbocodium,  the  fragrant  Jonquils,  and 
others  that  are  justly  popular  with  a  large  number, 
and  that  so  well  repay  the  same  care  ;  but  I  would 
certainly  endeavour  to  impress  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  at  all  the  most  costly  that  are  so  well  suited  to 


pot  culture  and  forcing.  Very  far  from  it ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  most  common  and  plentiful  sorts  when 
nicely  forced  in  the  way  described — by  their  very 
earliness,  the  fine  length  of  stem,  &c. — have  their 
ordinary  value  much  enhanced.  While  these 
plentiful  kinds  can  be  so  drawn  upon  for  this  work 
there  is  less  need  of  the  greater  risk  in  trying  more 
valuable  sorts. 

TOLIPS. 

The  treatment  of  these  is  different,  as  many 
kinds  will  bear  strong  bottom  heat  and  give  very 
fine  flowers  too.  From  the  latter  daj's  of  autumn, 
when  the  minor  Van  Thols  may  be  had,  until  far 
awaj'  into  the  spring  Tulips  are  in  season.  They 
are  very  accommodating,  inasmuch  as  large  numbers 
may  be  thickly  planted  in  shallow  trays  or  boxes, 
and  when  in  full  bud  nuide  up  into  quite  uniform 
pots..  By  starting  the  bulbs  early,  in  boxes,  and 
later  on  placing  them  in  a  frame  in  the  green- 
house, where  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  is  at  command, 
good  flowers  may  be  had  earlj'  :  the  strongly- 
forced  kinds,  however,  object  greatly  to  winter 
fogs.  Reine  Victoria  and  L"Imniaculee  are  good 
whites,  and  Vermilion  Brilliant  is  a  scarlet 
unequalled  for  early  work. 

Hj-acinths,  too,  will  assuredly  receive  a  share  of 
attention,  and  particularly  as  pot  plants,  for  in 
this  way  they  are  more  serviceable,  perhaps,  than 
any  other.  As  a  cut  flower — now  that  so  much  is 
known  concerning  the  ways  of  Narcissus — the 
Hyacinth  is  less  in  demand  than  formerly,  save, 
perhaps,  tlie  so-called  Roman  Hyacinth,  whose 
chief  value  lies  in  its  coming  so  early  into  l)loom. 
In  both  cases  the  early  start  is  an  all-important 
factor  to  ultimate  success,  and  with  the  latter 
absolutely  essential.  Potted  now  these  may  be  had 
in  bloom  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Plunged  in  fibre, 
in  a  darkened  frame,  and  with  gentle  bottom  heat, 
a  good  length  both  of  growth  and  stem  is  secured, 
and  when  this  is  well  developed  gradually  inure  the 
plants  to  full  light.  The  ordinary  Hj-acinths  will 
need  more  time  and  a  steadier  application  of  heat 
at  all  times,  for  not  many  of  these  can  endure  hard 
forcing  or  much  bottom  heat.  A  good  white  kind 
for  those  making  early  flowers  a  speciality  is 
Grand  Vedette.  This  forces  as  easily  as  any  single 
white  I  know.  In  the  double  whites.  La  Tour 
d'Auvergnes  is,  perhaps,  the  best  ;  in  any  case,  I 
have  forced  this  on  strong  bottom  heat,  where 
most  other  kinds  shrank  from  the  ordeal.  The 
double  bells  are  pretty  and  flesh-tinted  and  the 
spikes  long.  E.  H.  Jenkin.s. 
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Strawberky  Plants  ix  Pots. 

FOR  forcing  next  season  grow  Strawberries 
on  sturdily,  without  crowding  and 
checking  in  any  way,  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  If  needful,  give  more  space 
between  the  pots,  at  the  same  time 
cut  off  roots  that  may  have  begun  to 
grow  out  at  the  bottom,  and  for  this  purpose 
exannne  other  plants  that  do  not  require  more 
space.  If  this  be  neglected,  roots  become  estab- 
lished in  the  material  on  which  they  are  standing, 
and  when  eventually  removed  a  check  results  to 
the  plants.  Pinch  off  runners,  weed  as  otten  as 
required,  and  pay  strict  attention  to  watering, 
examining  them  daily  in  time  of  fine  weather,  and 
on  each  occasion  watering  those  that  are  ready  for 
it  when  the  surface  of  the  soil  looks  dry,  fill  the 
water  space  of  each  to  the  rim. 

Mildew  is  troublesome  in  some  seasons,  and 
tnfests  some  varieties  more  than  others,  especially 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Should  it  be  in 
evidence  remove  it  by  syringing  with  clean  water, 
applied  with  some  force  to  the  affected  parts  ;  the 
best  time  to  do  this  is  the  afternoon  of  fine  days. 

St.  Joseph  for  its  autumn  fruiting  qualities  is  a 
useful  variety.  Plants  a  year  old,  either  in  pots 
or  planteil  out,  if  when  their  first  flowers  are 
removed  throw  up  suceessional  flowers  until  the 
autumn.       Also    many    plants    from    the   earliest 


runners  of  the  current  year  throw  up  flowers  late 
in  the  autumn  ;  from  this  time  suitable  positions  for 
them  are  shelves  near  the  glass,  in  a  moderately 
warm  and  freely  ventilated  atmosphere,  with 
liberal  treatment  at  the  roots.  They  do  equally 
well  on  a  damp  bottom  in  low  houses,  so  long  as  it 
is  not  too  far  from  the  glass. 

Late  Melox  Plants 
(with  their  fruits  swelling)  now  require  a  similar 
temperature  as  earlier  in  the  season  as  sun  heat 
declines.  To  make  up  for  the  deficiency  greater 
use  must  be  made  of  the  hot-water  pipes,  and 
every  day  when  the  weather  is  favourable  some 
ventilation  should  be  afforded  so  as  to  maintain  a 
sweet  atmosphere ;  guard  against  syringing  too 
often,  but  when  it  is  done  do  it  thoroughly.  An 
atmosphere  coi^tinuall^'  laden  with  moisture  often 
results  in  cracking  of  the  fruit,  also  taking  off' 
a  large  quantity  of  foliage  at  one  time,  and  by 
allowing  the  soil  at  the  roots  to  become  too  dry 
before  being  watered  has  the  same  effect ;  hence  the 
importance  of  frequent  attention. 

With  regard  to  Melons  on  hot-beds,  in  frames, 
and  pits  with  some  fruit  yet  to  ripen,  so  long  as  the 
foliage  is  fresh  the  soil  on  the  surface  may  appear 
quite  dr}',  yet  there  will  be  sufficient  moisture 
beneath  to  sustain  the  plants  until  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
it  is  quite  different  to  those  in  houses  over  dry 
heated  chambers.  Black  aphides  is  sometimes 
troublesome  on  late  Melons  ;  it  is  more  difficult  to 
kill  than  the  green.  There  is  nothing  better  for 
checking  it  than  a  fumigation  with  XL,  and  if  one 
application  does  not  succeed,  it  should  be  repeated 
until  it  does. 

To.M.^TOES  FOR  Winter. 

As  sun  heat  declines  with  the  advancing  season, 
proportionate  use  must  be  made  of  warmth  from 
hot-water  pipes,  a  free  atmosphere  with  warmth  is 
essential  for  the  free  setting,  swelling,  and  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  Also  they  are  favourable  conditions 
to  maintain  to  check  disease,  and  as  the  season 
advances  they  require  less  moisture  at  the  roots. 

G.    NORM.iN. 

The  Garden,  Hatfield  Hou-'ie,  Herts. 


CHKYSANTHEMUMS. 

Hot'si.vc  the  Pl.ints. 
The  season  for  placing  the  bulk  of  this  collection 
safely  under  cover  is  once  more  at  hand.  Except 
in  high,  dry,  and  the  extreme  southern  parts  of  the 
country  it  will  not  be  safe  to  risk  them  in  the  open 
later  than  the  end  of  the  present  month.  The 
style  of  structure  in  which  to  flower  them  in  will 
in  man}'  cases  depend  on  what  the  cultivator  has 
at  command,  but  in  my  opinion  lean-to  fruit  houses 
are  to  be  preferred  to  any'  other  kind  of  house,  and 
it  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  permanent  fruit 
trees  do  not  suffer  hy  their  presence.  Early 
vineries  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut  will 
as  a  rule  tit  in  well.  The  growth  being  completed, 
these  may  be  part  pruned,  and  both  the  Vines  and 
Chrj'santhemums  will  enjoy  for  some  time  all  the 
air  that  the  ventilators  can  afford.  The  glass 
should  be  thoroughly  w'ashed  so  that  all  the  light 
possible  can  be  given  to  the  plants.  The  pots  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  taking  them  in,  the 
undersides  of  the  foliage  well  dusted  with  sulphur 
as  a  preventive  against  mildew.  Avoid  over- 
crowding or  the  foliage  will  quickly  sufl'er.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  often  argued  that  the  plants 
having  practically  completed  their  growth  little 
harm  will  result  if  the  plants  lose  a  considerable 
number  of  their  leaves,  a  statement  that  I  never 
could  agree  with.  Depend  upon  it  these  are 
equally  as  important  to  retain  now  as  at  any  other 
season,  equally  as  nnich  so  as  in  an}'  other  plant  of 
like  habit.  Plants  not  likely  to  produce  satis- 
factory results  should  either  be  cut  down  or  placed 
away  to  flovv'er  for  what  they  are  worth  in  some 
other  building  rather  than  crowd  them  in  at  the 
expense  of  the  better  ones.  The  plants  should  be 
stood  on  boards  if  placed  on  the  borders.  .-Vrrange 
the  labels  all  one  way  so  that  if  the  names  have 
been  boldly  written  as  they  should  have  been  the 
varieties  can  be  seen  from  the  pathway  as  easily 
as  possible.  When  circumstances  will  allow, 
the   Japanese   and  incurved   should    be   placed  in 
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separate  houses,  as  the  first-named  will  develop 
their  flowers  better  and  be  more  kindly  and  of  a 
finer  colour  in  a  house  with  a  much  higher  tempera- 
ture than  is  suited  for  perfecting  the  Sowers  of  the 
Chinese  section.  As  before  stated,  air  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  a  few  days  after  the  plants 
are  placed  inside  both  night  and  day,  or  the  sudden 
change  will  give  bad  results.  After  about  a  week 
the  whole  of  the  plants  should  be  thoroughly 
fumigated  with  XL  All  at  least  two  nights  in 
succes.sion.  Examine  the  plants  minutely  for  any 
trace  of  rust,  and  reject  any  which  are  at  all 
suspicious,  for  at  this  season  it  will  spread  with 
alarming  rapidity. 

Watering  should  be  done  early  in  the  day. 
Avoid  scattering  water  about  so  as  to  maintain  as 
dry  an  atmosphere  as  possible,  especiallj'  during 
the  night.  Still  continue  to  supply  stimulants  at 
a  strength  which  will  not  injure  the  roots  every 
alternate  watering. 

Those  plants  which  are  expected  to  bloom  at 
mid-winter  should  tor  another  month  be  kept 
outside,  but  means  must  be  adopted  for  protecting 
and  covering  them  when  there  is  the  slightest 
indication  of  frost.  Tenjporary  skeleton  lean-to 
structures  are  admirable  arrangements  fixed  under 
a  south  wall  or  some  other  sheltered  spot.  These 
are  earily  constructed  by  any  handy  man,  and 
mats  or  tiffany  can  quickly  lie  placed  over  and 
aljout  them  whenever  necessary.  We  frequently 
keep  them  safe  in  this  position  until  the  second 
week  in  November,  and  thus  retarded  these  will 
prove  to  be  invaluable  for  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year,  when  suitable  varieties  are  cultivated.  The 
earlj'-Howering  kinds  are  now  in  full  beauty  in  the 
open  borders,  and  in  case  of  very  severe  frost 
occurring  one  will  be  amply  repaid  by  applying 
some  slight  covering.  E.   ISeckett. 

Aldenhani  Hoti-^r  Oardertt^^  i^/.s^ree,  Htrts. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN, 
Dwarf  Beans. 
With  a  genial  October  one  may  often  gather 
Runner  Beans  quite  late,  but  it  often  happens  that 
early  in  the  month  we  get  one  or  two  touches  of 
frost  that  cripple  the  plants  and  the  crop  ceases. 
Early  in  August  I  advised  sowing  a  dwarf  early 
kind  for  a  late  supply  on  a  sheltered  border,  and  if 
that  was  done  I  would  now  recommend  protecting 
at  night.  Any  rough  protector  will  save  the  crop 
if  it  is  clear  of  the  plants.  We  make  use  of 
dressed  covers  on  rafts  supported  by  inverted 
flower-pots,  or  mats  niaj'  be  used  ;  but  whatever 
is  employed  it  is  essential  that  the  covers  only  be 
used  in  bad  weather,  as  the  plants  will  need  all 
the  light  and  sun  available  to  perfect  the  crop. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  in  small  pots  to  plant 
out  in  a  warm  frame  near  the  glass  tor  the  latest 
supply.  The  crop  may  also  be  grown  in  8-inch  or 
10-inch  pots  near  the  glass.  Whatever  plan  is 
adopted  there  must  be  no  check  of  an\'  kind,  as 
the  shortening  days  will  not  allow  of  this.  I  do 
not  advise  growing  Dwarf  Beans  in  mid-winter,  as 
the  produce  is  not  sufficiently  good  to  pay  for 
labour  and  space,  but  a  late  autumn  crop  may  be 
grown  as  advised.  For  tlie  last-named  purpose  a 
very  earl}'  dwarf  variety  should  be  selected.  We 
find  Syon  House  and  V^eitch's  Early  Favouri  te  two  of 
the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  a  crop  may  be  secured 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  to  assist  germination  I  would 
advise  bottom  heat. 

SWNACII. 
I  advised  a  .sowing  of  this  useful  spring  vegetable 
some  weeks  ago,  and,  owing  to  the  drought  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  tlie  plant  is  not  so  good  as  one 
could  wish,  and  in  gardens  where  there  is  a  large 
demand  I  would  advise  using  the  earlier  sown 
plants  as  nuich  as  possible,  and  to  make  another 
sowing  for  the  spring  supply.  I  am  aware  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  it  is  full  late  to  make 
good  losses,  but  I  have  found  seed  of  this  plant 
sown  much  later  than  now  advised  is  hardier,  and 
will  often  pass  through  a  winter  with  little  injury 
when  larger  plants  are  killed.  If  sown  so  that 
the  seedlings  will  need  no  thinning  out  they  will 
give  abundant  cuttings  in  the  early  spring.  The 
same  advice  holds  good  that  was  given  previously 
as  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil  to  get  rid  of  the 


various  pests  so  fatal  to  this  plant.  A  free  use  of 
lime,  burnt  refu.se,  and  wood  ashes  is  beneficial. 
As  regards  varieties,  I  jjrefer  the  large-growing 
kinds.  The  Carter  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Victoria 
type  or  round -leaved  varieties;  these  do  not  run 
to  seed  so  quickly  as  the  Prickly.  Plarly-.sown 
plants  should  now  be  well  thinned,  either  by 
cutting  out  or  drawing  the  seedlings  in  showery 
weather.  The  hoe  should  be  kept  going  frequently 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  to  keep  the 
soil  open  to  promote  growth. 

Late  Peas. 

In  light  soils  I  fear  the  late-sown  Peas  will  not 
have  been  a  great  success,  owing  to  the  heat  and 
drought  causing  faulty  germination  and  a  weakl}' 
growth.  In  such  soils  I  have  found  it  useless  to 
sow  the  round  white  or  blue  Peas,  as  the  haulm  is 
so  weak  that  the  crop  is  poor  indeed.  A  dwarf 
type  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  doubtless  a  safe  selection, 
but  even  this  old  and  excellent  variety  fails  in  such 
seasons  as  we  have  had  for  the  past  three  years. 
I  am  aware  it  is  now  useless  to  advise  on  varieties 
at  this  late  period  of  the  year,  but  a  note  may  be 
made  for  future  reference  of  the  cropping  qualities 
of  those  that  have  done  well.  This  autumn,  in 
spite  of  the  adverse  season  referred  to.  Autocrat 
did  ver\'  well  indeed  ;  it  is  an  excellent  late  August 
variety.  I  find  Carter's  Michaelmas  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  of  the  late  kinds  ;  this  in  colour  and 
quality  may  be  termed  a  dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and 
is  remarkably  free  from  mildew.  Plants  that  are 
making  a  free  top-growth  may  be  stopped  to  assist 
podding,  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  poor  or  dry  I 
would  advise  the  application  of  liquid  manure  twice 
a  week.  Should  mildew  or  tlirips  be  troublesome, 
it  is  well  to  syringe  overhead  with  a  sulphur 
solution  or  weak  tobacco  water  ;  the  latter  will 
check  the  thrips.  Where  the  haulm  is  at  all  thick, 
it  is  even  now  advisable  to  thin,  so  as  to  allow  light 
and  sun  to  perfect  the  growth  made. 

Syon  Houxe  Garchiix,  Brentford.      <i.  WvTHES. 

INDOOR     GARDEN. 
HorsiNi;   Plants. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  will  be  unsafe 
to  leave  plants  outside  any  longer  that  are  liable 
to  injur}-  from  frost.  Previous  to  bringing  them 
under  glass,  however,  the  houses  and  frames  should 
have  a  thorough  cleansing  :  the  glass  must  be 
washed  inside  and  out,  so  that  the  plants  may  get 
the  full  benefit  of  light,  which  has  such  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  both  the  colour  and  duration  of 
most  winter  flowers,  and  a  still  greater  influence 
on  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  plants  them- 
selves. For  the  first  few  days  after  the  plants 
have  been  brought  in  from  outside  (except  in  the 
case  of  those  things  which  have  been  lifted  from 
the  open  ground  and  potted  up,  and  with  which  I 
have  already  dealt),  similar  conditions  should  be 
provided  as  much  as  possible  by  giving  free  venti- 
lation and  keeping  the  houses  cool.  Fire-heat 
especially  is  to  be  avoided,  as  this  intensifies  the 
loss  of  night  dews  and  puts  a  strain  upon  the 
plants  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  bear  kindly. 
Cala'1>hims. 
These  should  now  be  dried  off  preparatory  to 
being  stored  away  for  the  winter.  L^nlike  some 
other  tuberous  plants,  Caladiums  will  not  bear  a 
low  temperature,  even  when  quite  dormant :  con- 
sequently their  winter  quarters  must  be  a  dry 
place  in  a  temperature  nearly  approaching  that  in 
which  they  have  grown.  Water  should  not  be 
absolutely  withheld  until  the  plants  have  lost  all 
their  leaves,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  tuliers 
plump  as  long  as  possible  without  inducing  decay  : 
consequently  an  occasional  moistening  of  the  soil 
with  diminishing  quantities  of  water  will  be 
neeessar}'. 

ACHIMENES. 

Most  of  these  will  now  have  become  shabby,  and 
they  may  be  allowed  to  rest,  withholding  water  as 
in  the  case  of  Caladiums.  They  do  not  require 
heat  for  ripening  off,  and  a  very  good  place  for 
them  now  is  on  a  shelf  in  a  vinery,  provided  they 
arc  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider.  See 
that  the  pots  or  Imskets  are  labelled,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  of  varieties  when  the 
time  comes  for  starting  them  again. 


Amaryllis. 

Those  potted  after  flowering  will  now  have 
finished  growth,  and  may  be  turned  on  their 
sides  under  a  stage  in  a  greenhouse  or  viner}'  to 
winter.  They  should  not  be  stacked  under  plants 
that  require  much  water,  for  fear  of  excessive 
drip.  It  is  a  mistake  at  this  time  of  the  year  to 
stand  tliem,  as  some  do,  in  a  cold  frame,  one  of  the 
worst  of  places  for  such  subjects.  Plants  of  the 
autumn-flowering  A.  aulica  will  be  grateful  for 
frequent  doses  of  manure  water.  Under  generous 
treatment  this  old  species  makes  enormous  bulb.s 
and  ver}'  fine  spikes  of  large  flowers,  and  is  very 
effective  in  the  conservatory.  Growers  of  the  ol<l 
A.  formosissima  (the  Jacobean  Lily)  may  be 
reminded  that  very  thorough  ripening  is  the  one 
thing  needful  to  success  ;  consequently  the  plants 
should  be  stood  on  a  high  and  dry  shelf  and  kept 
absolutely  without  water.  J.  C.  Tallack. 

Shipley  Hall  (iardejis,  Derby. 


ORCHIDS. 

SOPHRONITIS    GRANDIFLORA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  winter- 
flowering  Orchids.  Its  compact  habit  renders  it 
a  most  suitable  subject  for  basket  or  perforated 
pan  culture,  and  undoubtedly  it  does  well  sus- 
pended near  the  glass  ;  in  this  position  it  is 
seen  to  the  best  advantage,  the  vivid  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  adding  charm  and  warmth  to  the 
dull  and  cold  outside  conditions  of  the  winter 
months.  The  plants  are  now  making  their  growth, 
and  need  every  encouragement  to  enable  them  to 
properly  develop  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  produce 
their  flowers  in  perfection.  I  find  that  while  they  do 
well  under  the  cool  condition  of  the  Odontoglossum 
house  during  the  sumnjer,  they  derive  considerable 
benefit  by  being  moved  to  slightly  warmer  con- 
ditions, in  which  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  .50°  at  night.  Here  the  ])lants  may  receive 
the  necessar}'  amount  of  root  moisture,  which 
under  cooler  conditions  cannot  with  safety  be 
afforded.  The  atmospheric  moisture  necessary  for 
their  successful  development  may  also  be  obtained. 
The  miniature  growing  0.  cheirojihorum  is  another 
species  that  is  best  suited  for  tlie  cool  intermediate 
house  temperature  throughout  the  year.  The 
plants  are  now  de\'eloping  their  flower-spikes,  and 
need  every  encouragement,  but  considerable  dis- 
cretion is  necessar}'  in  applj'ing  the  root  moisture 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  The  plants 
being  naturally  Siippy,  the  least  excess  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  during  the  cold  autumn  nights,  when 
the  temperature  fluctuates  so  suddenly,  is  very 
detrimental  to  Orchids  generally,  and  these  con- 
ditions cannot  always  be  counteracted  artificially. 
It  is  advisable  to  use  discretion  in  applying 
moisture  to  all  subjects  in  an  active  stage  of 
growth  during  the  time  these  unfavourable  con- 
ditions prevail.  The  plants  are  not  so  subject  to 
injury  when  in  a  dty  condition  at  the  roots  during 
cool  periods  when  the  temperature  naturally  ranges 
low,  and  more  injur}-  is  likely  to  occur  from 
excessive  artificial  heat. 

The  cool  house  Cypripediums,  such  as  C. 
Charlesworthi,  C.  insigne  in  its  numerous  charming 
and  V)eautiful  varieties,  C.  leeanum,  and  many 
other  desirable  varieties  of  C.  nitens  section  are 
now  commencing  to  [jroduce  their  flower-spikes, 
and  must  be  afforded  all  the  available  light  that 
can  l>e  procured.  The  blinds  should  onl}'  be  used 
during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day,  and  the 
plants  should  be  placed  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  roof  glass  to  prevent  the  flower-stalks 
becoming  unduly  drawn.  This  particularly  applies 
to  C.  insigne,  which,  though  developing  its  flower- 
spikes  later  in  the  year,  is  likely  to  become  ilrawn 
during  prolonged  periods  of  dull  weather.  Plants 
that  have  their  flower-scapes  undul\-  extended  by 
this  means  rarely  pnxluce  their  flowers  satisfac- 
toril}'  when  expanded  ;  they  lose  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  substance  and  form ;  the  colour, 
also,  is  considerably  affected  from  want  of  light. 

In  tlie  warmer  divisions  all  the  available  light 
shoukl  be  procured,  and  protect  only  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  period  of  the  day 
when  the  plants  are  liable  to  be  scorched.  The 
atmospheric  moisture  desirable  through  the  hottest 
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part  of  the  day  should  be  allowed  to  become 
distilled  before  the  cooler  evening  temperature  sets 
in.  It  is  desirable  to  allow  a  liberal  current  of 
air  through  the  lower  ventilators  of  the  cooler 
divisions,  even  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  fire-heat.  By  allowing  the  hot  water  to 
circulate  in  the  pipes  the  excessive  atmospheric 
moisture  may  be  quickly  diminished,  and  little  ill 
effect  is  likely  then  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of 
the  plants.     "  H.  .J.  CH.iPMAN. 


MARKET     GARDEN, 


THE       WAY      TOMATOES 
ARE     GROWN. 

T'  HE  culture  of  Tomatoes  (or  Love  Apples) 
has  now  become  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  connected  with 
horticulture.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  it  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  they  have  been  grown  for 
market.  ISefore  the  disease  was  known  they  were 
cultivated  extensively  by  some  of  the  market 
growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worthing,  Sussex. 
It  must  be  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  that  I 
remember  hearing  of  one  grower  having  sustained 
a  heavy  loss  through  the  disease  making  its  appear- 
ance. At  that  time  the  plants  were  grown  out  of 
doors,  and  even  now  in  favourable  seasons  some 
good  crops  are  secured,  but  there  is  always  a  great 
risk  with  crops  in  the  open  ground.  Worthing, 
however,  is  still  one  of  the  most  important  centres 
of  Tomato  culture,  many  acres  being  covered  with 
glass  which  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  their 
culture. 

There  are  various  systems  of  culture  practised. 
For  the  general  or  main  crop  they  are  grown  erect, 
being  planted  out  in  rows  with  a  stake  to  each,  and 
a  string  is  brought  down  from  the  roof  to  each 
stake  to  take  t^Iie  top  part  of  the  plants.  In 
practising  this  method  growers  difl'er,  some  keeping 
the  plants  about  eijual  distances  apart  through 
the  house,  others  planting  in  twos,  and  some  two 
rows  nearly  close  and  more  space  between.  For 
earlier  crops  the  narrow  houses  are  the  best,  a 
single  row  being  planted  fairly  close  together  and 
trained  up  the  roof. 

Pot  culture  has  become  popular  within  the  last 
few  years,  10-inch  to  12-inch  pots  being  used.  I 
have  seen  some  very  fine  plants  grown  in  pots. 
Where  the  same  houses  are  used  year  after  year  it 
is  an  advantage  to  use  pots,  as  all  old  roots  and 
soil  can  be  thoroughlj'  cleared  out  ;  they  can  also  be 
started  comparatively  close  together  and  more  room 
given  later  on. 

With  regard  to  varieties,  most  growers  have  their 
special  favourites  and  save  their  own  seed.  A  good 
selection  from  the  Chemin  t3'pe  is  the  most  reliable, 
though  many  still  keep  to  the  old  red,  or  rather  a 
selection  from  that  type,  which  gives  much  heavier 
crops,  but  the  corrugated  fruits  do  not  realise  such 
good  prices,  though  the  extra  weight  compensates. 
When  there  are  heavy  consignments  on  the  markets 
the  prices  for  second  qualitj'  falls  very  low. 

In  packing  for  market,  rounds  which  hold  about 
121bs.  each  are  mostly  used,  and  the  fruits  are 
usually  sorted,  making  two  or  three  qualities,  and 
paper  of  a  different  colour  used  for  covering  the 
different  samples.  Careful  packing  and  gootl 
samples  will  be  sure  to  secure  better  results  than 
mixed  samples,  and  though  they  should  be  fairly 
well  coloured  it  is  better  to  have  them  a  little  under 
than  over  ripe.  The  various  buyers  soon  find  out 
from  whom  the  best  samples  come,  and  which  are 
the  most  reliable. 

Although  the  culture  of  Tomatoes  continues  to 
extend  from  year  to  year,  the  demand  grows  also. 
To  succeed  in  their  culture  the  most  essential  points 
are  to  have  clean,  fresh  soil,  light  structures,  with 
plentj'  of  ventilation.  Start  the  plants  early,  but 
never  keep  them  in  small  pots  or  crowded  together  ; 
to  have  short  sturdj'  plants  to  start  with  is  of  the 
first  importance. 

Sufficient  fire-heat  may  be  given  to  keep  up  a 
growing  atmosphere,  but  excessive  heat  proves 
disastrous.     As  soon  as  the  first  flowers  begin  to 


open  plenty  of  air  must  be  given,  and  more  fire-heat 
in  the  early  pai't  of  the  season.  Tomatoes  are  often 
inclined  to  grow  too  strong  than  otherwise,  and 
manure  must  be  applied  according  to  circumstances. 
After  the  first  fruits  are  set  a  little  will  generallj' 
he  found  beneficial 

It  is  better  to  prevent  disease  than  to  liave  to 
cure  it,  and  this  may  be  done  to  a  great  extent  by 
keeping  a  regular  temperature  ;  sulphur  and  lime 
in  equal  quantities  mixed  together  and  dusted 
about  the  house  are  a  good  preventive. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  thinning  out  the  foliage  ;  I  do  not  like  to  go  to 
either  extreme.  It  is  a  fallac3'  to  denude  the  plants 
of  foliage  so  soon  as  the  fruits  begin  to  swell,  1  lut  the 
leaves  may  be  shortened  back  and  all  lateral  shoots 
removed,  and  as  the  fruits  begin  to  colour  more 
foliage  ma}'  be  removed,  and  at  this  period  water 
must  be  given  sparingly,  or  split  fruit  will  he  the 
result.  I  may  add  that  to  grow  Tomatoes  success- 
fully no  other  plants  should  be  grown  in  the  same 
house.  Markkt  Man. 


BLACKBIRDS    AND    THRUSHES. 

(Meeul-\  merula  and  Mekula  musica.) 

Now  that  these  musical  birds  have  for  tlie 
present  time  ceased  their  lovely  songs,  we  are 
able  to  realise  l>y  their  silence  how  much  we 
owe  to  them  for  their  melodies  of  spring,  and 
though  during  the  early  summer  they  may 
have  taken  their  wage  of  fruits,  whicli  are 
justly  their  due,  we  ought  not  to  begrudge  the 
meed  of  their  song,  which  makes  spring  so 
joyous.  Besides  giving  such  delight  by  their 
songs,  both  birds  are  very  useful  to  the  gardener 
and  farmer  by  destroying  numbers  of  slugs  and 
snails  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  of 
the  year.  Thi'ushes  especially  consume  large 
numbers  of  snails  (Helix  asper.sa  and  H. 
nenioralis),  the  shells  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  heaps  neai-  some  stone  where  they  have 
been  carried  and  broken  along  the  hedgerows 
and  banks.  Blackbirds  or  ouzels,  unlike 
thrushes,  differ  in  the  two  sexes,  the  male  being 
characterised  by  its  yellow  bill.  "  The  ouzel- 
cock,  .so  black  of  hue,  with  orange  tawny  bill,"  as 
Shakespeare  says  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  (Act  111.,  .scene  1).  Quarles,  in  his 
"  Emblems  "  (page  284),  mentions  the  two  birds, 
"  The  box-bill  ouzel  and  the  daiipled  thrush." 
The  "Diary  of  Master  William  Silence  "speaks 
of  his  goddaughter  Ellen  as  "A  black  ouzel." 
Henley,  in  his  ''  Life  of  Burn.s,"  has  a  reference 
to  the  yellow  colour  of  the  bill: — 

"The  nightingale  has  a  lyre  of  gold. 

The  lark's  is  a  clarion  call. 
And  a  lilackbird  plays  on  a  boxwood  tiute. 

But  I  love  him  best  of  all." 

"  Fluting "  seems  to  have  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  note.  "The  mellow  ouzel 
fluting  in  th«  elms."  The  word  ouzel,  the  osle 
or  ozul  of  Trevisa,  is  derived  from  ansele  or 
amsel,  the  old  H.  German  amsala. 

Of  the  same  order  is  the  mis.sel-thru.sh  or 
storm-cock,  so  named  from  its  loud  .song  (less 
melodious  than  that  of  the  thru.sh)  which  in 
stormy  weather  it  utters  from  the  top  of 
some  tree.  It  is  a  common  bird,  distributed 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  as  far  as 
Lake  Baikal.  It  also  breeds  in  the  mountains 
of  Asia  and  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas. 

Another  of  the  same  tribe  is  the  fieldfare, 
which  comes  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
frotn  Scandinavia,  where,  during  the  nesting 
season,  both  it  and  the  redwing  have  a  jiretty 
song.  The  former  of  these  may  be  found 
building  on  almost  every  small  tree  by  the 
waysides  in  certain  parts  of  Norway,  its  nest 
and  eggs  closely  resembling  those  of  the  black- 
bird. 

The  ring-ouzel    migrates    in   April    to    the 


mountainous  parts  of  this  country  and  Scan- 
dinavia, passing  over  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Pyrenees  by  the  routes  at  Bagnferes  de  Bigorre 
and  Argeles,  which  are  evidently  two  ancient 
migratory  tracks.  At  these  points  only  large 
numbers  are  killed  every  year  on  their  north- 
ward jiassage.  It  is  remarkable  that,  unlike 
the  missel-thrush,  ring-ouzels  do  not  appear  to 
feed  on  the  Mistletoe  berries,  which  abound  on 
their  line  of  route  through  southern  France. 
In  the  early  summer,  in  districts  where  there 
is  no  great  abundance  of  fruit,  the  thrush  will 
be  found  feeding  on  Ivy  berries.  Later  in  the 
year,  say  by  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  it 
feeds  on  the  fruit  of  various  species  of  fyrus, 
especially  on  that  of  the  Mountain  Ash  trees 
freciuented  by  flocks  of  thrushes,  blackbirds, 
and  missel-thrushes,  which  may  be  seen  in 
hundreds  greedily  eating  the  berries,  and  flying 
to  and  fro  between  the  trees  and  the  bare 
sjiaces  in  the  neighbouiing  grass  lands.  They 
settle  for  a  short  time,  and  by  a  process  common 
to  hawks  and  owls,  get  rid  by  regurgitation  of 
the  indigestible  parts  of  the  seeds  in  the  same 
way  that  these  last-mentioned  birds  do  of  the 
fur,  feathers,  and  bones  of  their  prey.  Numbers 
of  masses  of  the  berries  of  the  Rowan  are  to 
be  seen  scattered  over  the  grass  in  flat  pellets 
the  size  of  a  .shilling,  containing  only  the  .skins 
and  indigestible  seeds,  many  of  which  occur  in 
each  pellet,  while  the  nutritive  starchy  part 
has  been  digested  and  alisorbed.  A  ciu'ious 
fact  is  here  explained,  viz.,  why  birds  of  a 
certain  class  are  not  killed  by  eating  fruits  of 
plants  which  contain  deadly  [loisons  ;  for 
instance,  the  fruit  of  the  Belladonna  possibly, 
and  certainly  of  the  Yew  and  Mezereon.  1 
have  seen  in  September  numliers  of  pellets  of 
Yew  containing  the  skins  and  seeds  (as  many 
as  a  score  or  more)  enough  to  kill  half  a  dozen 
birds  if  the  poison  were  absorbed,  but  after 
the  harmless  pulp  has  been  digested  the  whole 
of  the  poison  is  Vjy  this  beneficent  provision 
got  rid  of,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
poi.sonous  seeds.  The  rook  consumes  large 
quantities  of  Ivy  berries,  as  do  the  thrushes, 
and  ])robably  rejects  them  in  the  manner 
described  (Mr.  E.  M.  langley,  JVature,  Decem- 
ber 1 ),  1898).  The  same  kind  of  seeds  are 
ejected  by  blackliirds,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Zoologist,  by  Mr.  Warde  Fowler,  who  also 
notices  the  ejection  of  pellets  by  the  spotted 
fly-catcher. 

Gilbert  White  says  ( "  Natural  History 
of  Selborne,"  Bennett,  1837,  page  280)  that 
redstarts  have  the  power  of  regurgitating 
the  shells  and  hard  parts  of  insects  which  they 
cannot  digest,  throwing  them  oft'  in  little  oval 
balls.  A  similar  instance  of  the  oval  ball, 
consisting  of  fish  bones  ejected  by  a  kingfisher 
is  told  by  a  wi-iter  in  the  Evening  Stundurd, 
December,  1899.  The  ejection  of  the  pellet 
was  seen  by  the  writer  to  have  been  attended 
with  certain  convulsive  movements,  which  arc 
well-known  in  birds  of  prey,  regurgitating  the 
indigestible  parts  of  their  food. 

John  Lowe,  ^I.D. 


BOOKS. 


The  Studio  (September).— The  September 
number  maintains  the  high  standard  that  has  been 
reached  by  this  artistic  monthly  magazine.  The 
work  of  Armesbj'  Brown  is  charmingly  illustrated 
and  described,  and  another  feature  of  interest 
consists  of  "Some  Sketches  of  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
UKJO,"  by  Tory  (irubhoper,  including  the  beauti- 
ful British  pavilion,  a  reproduction  of  The  Hall, 
Bradford-on-Avon.  Many  other  articles  and  illus- 
trations fill  the  luimber,  and  all  are  fresh  and 
instructive. 
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Cyclopaedia  of  Horticulture.*— This 

is  the  second  part,  of  an  important  work  of  interest 
chietiy  to  American  botanists  and  hortieulturist.s. 
Tlie  work  is  described  as  "comprising  suggestions 
for  cultivation  of  horticultural  plants,  descriptions 
of  the  species  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
ornamental  plants  sold  in  the  United  State.s  and 
Canada,  together  with  geographical  and  biographical 
sketches."  It  certainly  fulfils  its  objects,  and  the 
second  volume  shows  no  falling  off  from  the  first 
one,  whicli  was  issued  some  weeks  ago.  There  are 
many  illustrations,  the  printing  is  good,  and  the 
information  very  minute,  making  the  work,  in 
trutli,  most  useful  for  reference  concerning  the 
countries  considered  by  the  author.  The  following 
extract  about  Forsythia  will  show  the  style  of  the 
work  :  it  is  merely  the  introduction  to  the  genus  : — 
"  Forsj/fhia  (after  William  Forsyth,  prominent 
horticulturist,  director  of  the  Royal  (Jardens  at 
Kensington,  1737—1804).  Oleacea-.  (iolden  Bell. 
Highly  ornamental,  free-flowering  shrubs,  with 
opposite,  simple  or  ternate  Ivs.  and  showy  yellow 
Hs. ,  borne  in  great  profusion  along  the  slender 
branches  in  early  spring.  One  of  the  showiest 
early-flowering  shrubs,  with  handsome,  clean 
foliage,  remarkably  free  from  insects  or  fungi,  and 
remaining  unchanged  until  late  in  the  fall.  The 
upright  forms  are  well  adapted  for  the  borders  of 
shrubberies,  and  the  pendulous  form  for  covering 
walls,  fences,  arbours,  or  porches.  They  grow  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and  are  hardy  north. 
Prop,  readily  by  greenwood  and  hardwood 
cuttings,  also  bj'  seeds.  The  branches  of  the 
pendulous  form  often  take  root  at  the  tips  when 
touching  the  ground,  and  send  up  their  vigorous 
shoots  like  some  Brambles  or  the  Walking  Fern." 
There  is  much  more  aliout  this  genus,  but  our 
extract  will  show  the  nature  of  the  book.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Bailey  and  the  assistant  editor. 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Miller,  upon  their  pi-ogress  with  this 
important  American  work. 


owner  of  the  garden  was  puzzled  by  the  swollen 
buds  of  his  Black  Currants.  The  mite  was  among 
his  bushes,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  He  knew, 
of  course,  there  was  something  wrong,  but  failed 
to  identify  it,  and  so  the  insect  worked.  And  this 
is  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  I  have  met  with. 
It  is  this  kind  of  ignorance  which  permits  the  pest 
to  spread  until  wliole  districts  are  affected  ;  then, 
of  course,  more  drastic  measures  have  to  be  adopted. 
But  there  are  plenty  of  places  where  the  Black 
Currant  are  quite  free  from  the  mite,  and  [ 
have  no  doubt  if  the  crop  fails  in  one  district  it  will 
be  taken  up  in  others  where  the  cultivators  will 
adopt  rational  methods  of  culture.      E.  Hobd.w. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 

THE    BLACK    CURRANT 
MITE. 

1HAVE  not  been  in  Kent  very  lately,  and  had 
no  idea  the  Kentish  giowers  were  in  such  a 
bad  way  in  the  culture  of  Black  Currants  as 
de.scribed  by  "  H.  H."  When  the  crops  of 
any  particular  fruit  fails  in  a  large  district 
through  the  work  done  by  a  small  insect,  it 
is  a  sure  sign  that  there  has  been  neglect  and 
carelessness  somewhere  or  things  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  come  to  such  a  pass.  I  have 
seen  and  dealt  with  a  good  man}'  cases  of  Currant 
mite,  but  by  going  about  with  my  eyes  open  and 
noting  its  first  appearance,  I  have  always  cleared 
it  out  in  a  couple  of  years  by  hard  pruning  and 
rich  top-dressing.  Some  time  ago  I  was  present  at 
a  meeting  of  gardeners  in  a  neighbouring  county, 
and  a  discussion  upon  this  question  was  started  by 
one  of  the  companj',  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that  if  grappled  with  on  its  first  appearance 
in  a  garden  or  fruit  plantation  it  was  not  difficult 
by  hard  pruning  and  liberal  manuring  to  stamp  it 
out.  Tlie  question  may  be  asked — Is  shoddy  the 
best  manure  for  Black  Currants?  I  have  never 
tried  it,  and  therefore  do  not  know,  but  with  my 
present  knowledge  woi\ld  rather  keep  to  farmyaid 
manure.  I  was  in  Worcestershire  recently,  and 
was  told  the  Evesham  growers  were  using  leather 
waste  for  manure,  and  no  doubt  a  good  many  waste 
substances  have  been  used  by  the  fruit  grower 
with  advantage,  but  I  sliould  have  tliought  shoddy 
would  have  been  of  too  dry  and  hot  a  nature  for 
Black  Currants,  which  require  a  good  deal  of 
moisture  to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  this  mite  has  given  so  much 
trouble,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  troubles 
which  have  been  brought  on  chiefly  by  errors  of 
cultivation.  I  was  in  a  garden  last  spring  where 
a  good  many  Black  Currants  were  grown,  and  the 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

SAMBUCUS    PUBENS 
MAXIMA. 

A  FORM  of  Elder  under  the  above  name  has 
been  sent  out  fluring  the  past  two  or 
three  years  by  some  continental  firms, 
and  is  a  strikingly  handsome  and  useful 
L  plant  in  the  garden.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  is  near  to  S.  glauca,  and  is  pro- 
bably only  a  seedling  or  hybrid  form  of  that  plaiit ; 
it  is,  however,  much  larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  is 
also  later  in  flowering.  The  inflorescence  is  flat 
and  of  great  size,  1.5  inches  to  IS  inches  in  diameter  ; 
the  flowers  which  open  in  August  are  white  and 
sweet-scented.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  consisting 
of  seven  to  nine  leaflets,  which  are  much  laiger 
than  those  of  S.  glauca,  of  a  dull  green  above,  with 
a  few  hairs  along  the  mid-rib,  and  pubescent 
beneath.  In  S.  glauca  the  leaflets  are  deep, 
shining  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  and  glabrous 
on  both  surfaces.  The  fruits  of  both  are  identical, 
being  of  a  dark  blue  colour  and  covered  with  a 
light  blue  bloom.  This  shrub  sliould  become 
popular,  as  it  is  much  later  in  flowering  than  any 
other  Elder,  and  seems  to  thrive  well  under 
ordinary'  conditions.  L. 


"Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture."    By  L.  H.  Bailey.    Vol.  11. 
Macmillan  and  Co.    Price  2ls.  nett. 


THE    AMERICAN    STUARTIA8. 

The  Stuartias  are  among  our  most  beautiful  small 
trees.  They  seem  perfectly  hardy  here,  but  are 
not  found  far  north.  We  have  had  them  in  our 
lower  shrubbery  for  ten  3'ears.  They  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  coldest  winter  weather,  though 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer to  drop  below  zero  here  in  mid-winter, 
and  that  happens  sometimes  when  there  is  no 
protecting  cover  of  snow  upon  the  ground. 

The  genus  Stuartia  was  named  after  .lohn  Stuart, 
Marquis  of  Bute,  and  belongs  to  the  Tea  or 
Camellia  family.  It  has  deciduous  membranaceous, 
oblong-ovate,  serrulate  leaves,  large  solitary 
axillary  flowers  with  five  or  six  sepals,  five  or 
six  obovate  crenulate  white  petals,  and  five-celled 
pods  with  one  or  two  seeds  in  each  cell.  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  C.  S.  .Sargent  for  this 
technical  description. 

In  America  there  are  two  species.  Stuartia 
virginica  grows  in  the  coast  region  of  the  Southern 
States;  Stuartia  pentagyna  is  common  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  especially  in 
eastern  Tennessee.  There  are  several  species  in 
Japan  :  one  of  them,  Stuartia  pseudo-Camellia, 
grows  into  a  tree  .50  feet  in  height,  but  I  will  con- 
fine myself  in  these  notes  to  the  American  species. 

We  did  not  pay  any  special  attentior.  to  our 
Stuartias  after  planting  them  in  the  natural  soil  in 
the  Magnolia  shrubbery,  which  is  clay  sub-soil  with 
10  inches  or  so  of  good  loam  on  the  top.  It  does  not 
need  enriching,  as  our  Magnolias  and  otlier  choice 
little  trees  have  made  satisfactory  growth  there, 
and  have  become  beautiful  specimens  in  a  few 
years.  When  they  were  little  we  hoed  occasionally 
to  keep  the  grass  away  from  their  roots,  and  some- 
times mulched  them  with  cut  grass.  Stuartia 
virginica  is  now  (i  feet  in  height.  S.  pentagyna  is 
nearly  8  feet  high,  but  S.  virginica  has  the  largest 
and  most  abundant  flow^ers.  S.  pentagyna  blooms 
in  midsummer  and  remains  in  flower  about  a 
fortnight  or  less  according  to  the  weather.    S.  vir- 


ginica blooms  in  August.  Both  are  very  pretty- 
little  trees  with  their  clean  healthy  foliage,  upright 
habit  of  growth,  and  beautiful  large  white  prettily 
crimped  flowers,  :i  inches  or  4  inches  across.  They 
have  circles  of  plum-coloured  stamens. 

Our  specimens  flowered  in  four  years  after  plant- 
ing and  when  they  had  attained  a  height  of  nearly 
5  feet.  They  are  said  to  improve  with  age,  but  for 
the  last  three  years  mine  have  stood  still.  This 
may  be  because  they  have  attained  maturity,  or  it 
may  be  because  they  are  overtopped  and  shadowe'l 
by  some  taller  trees  too  near  them.  They  blossom 
profusely  every  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  mucli  planted  in  England,  but  they  seem  very 
accommodating  little  trees  and  worthy  of  a  trial 
there.  I).\nske  Uandbidoe. 

Slipjiliirtlxtoirn,    HV</  ]'lnjiiiiri,  U.S.A. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROSES  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITKIN. 
Those  who  can  defer  their  visit  to  this  stupendous  exhibition 
until  October  will,  if  interested  in  Roses,  find  nnich  to 
gladden  their  hearts.  In  a  Ijrief  inspection  during  the  early 
days  of  tbis  inont.b  tbe  many  thousands  of  trees  so  artistically 
arranged  by  nianyof  the  best  growers  of  France  and  Gerraany 
were  pi-onii.^iiii:  a  ^rand  late  autumnal  display. 

I  was  i[Uoriiied  that  the  majority  of  the  large  groups  were 
not  planted  till  the  end  of  March  of  the  present  year,  and  it 
really  was  astounding  to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
growd.  It  is  true  the  trees  had  the  advatitage  of  abiuidance 
of  water  supplied  with  the  hose  more  or  less  copiously  each 
morning,  and,  being  in  prepared  beds  and  raised  a  foot  or  so 
from  the  level,  everything  wiis  in  favour  of  the  plants  doing 
well. 

.\nyone  at  all  sceptical  as  to  the  uses  of  standard  and  half- 
standard  Roses  should  see  the  fine  groups  near  the  Ti-ocadero 
and  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides.  Near  these  magnificent 
buildings  even  standards  have  a  dwarf  appearance.  A  tine  lied 
containing  some  300  or  400  bush  plants  was  tilled  in  the  centre 
with  Souv"enir  du  President  Carnot  and  edged  with  that  lovely 
and  brilliant  novelty  Gruss  au  Teplitz.  I  think  if  the 
positions  had  been  reversed  the  effect  would  have  been  better, 
for  the  latter  is  the  stronger  grower  of  the  two,  although  one 
could  peg  down  the  gi-owths  if  needful. 

A  very  interesting  feature  was  the  balloon-trained  specimens 
of  many  of  our  liesL  clinil'ing  Roses,  fialvanised  wires  some 
0  feet  in  length  are  bent  over  and  each  end  stuck  in  the 
ground.  About  three  of  such  wires  formed  the  frame,  and 
aliout  three  circular  wires  inside  gave  strength  to  the  shape. 
The  growths  were  bent  from  the  liase,  and,  of  course,  this 
l>eiiding  induced  more  growths,  which  in  time  produced  the 
lilossom.  Apparently  some  of  these  specimens  haa  been 
giiiwn  and  were  still  in  pots,  the  latter  being  sunk  right 
under  the  surface.  Doubtless  the  plants  were  two  or  three 
years  old.  If  gardeners  on  this  side  would  grow  a  few  such 
plants  under  glass,  and  then  plunge  them  outdoors  in  the 
borders  for  the  summer,  many  an  ugly  gap  could  be  filled  with 
a  plant  that  would  be  a  source  of  pleasure  for  several  weeks. 

Kinds  such  as  W.  A.  Richardson,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Bouquet 
d'(U-,  Aimee  Vibert,  .Tosephine  Bernacchi,  Mrae.  Berard, 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Papillon,  and  Deschamps  were  in 
perfect  condition.  The  latter,  known  over  here  as  Longworth 
Ilamliler,  is  really  entitled  to  the  first  name  if  priority  counts 
foi-  anything.  It  was  sent  out  tiy  Deschamps  as  a  Noisette  in 
1S77,  whereasLiabaud introduced  the  variely  under  the  second 
name  in  ISSO,  and  competent  judges  declare  the  two  to  be 
identical ;  but  as  a  Rose  with  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet,  it  matters  little  what  it  is  called,  providing  one  obtains 
when  ordering  what  one  requires.  I  saw  this  fine  climber  on 
a  wall  at  f.righton  and  it  was  most  lirilliant ;  in  fact,  I  consider 
it  one  of  our  best  late  fioweriug  red  Roses. 

Our  French  friends  have  another  characteristic  way  of 
training  some  of  the  climbing  Roses.  The  plants  are  idanted 
in  the  beds  and  a  framework  of  Bamboo  canes  set  behind 
them,  so  that  the  growths  are  spread  outward  ulniiist  fan- 
shaped.  As  there  are  so  many  lovely  Roses,  especially  jellow 
and  copper  colours  among  the  extra  vigoronsor  climbing  kinds, 
this  hint  may  be  useful  to  all  who  have  sjiaee  available.  If  the 
work  is  carefully  done  very  little  of  the  fianie  need  bevLsible. 

Many  gardeners  might  often  protitably  utilise  the  outer 
border  of  a  plantation  of  pyramidal  fruit  trees  by  planting 
the  lovely  Monthly,  Polyantha,  Tea,  and  lljbiiil  Tea  Koses. 
At  this  e.xhibition  some  of  the  Ixutlers  of  fruit  liees  nere  so 
planted ;  in  fact,  where  upi'igbt  cordon  and  thin  bush  plants 
of  Pears  were  planted,  these  had  in  some  cases  five  or  six 
dwarf  Tea  Roses  around  them  of  such  fine  kinds  as  Souvenir 
de  Catherine  tluillot,  Enchantress,  &c.  Of  course,  this  would 
not  answer  if  .large  trees  weic  about,  for  the  shade  would  be 
detrimental,  but  in  new  plantations,  whilst  the  trees  were 
developing,  a  crop  of  Roses  could  be  taketi  for  a  ye;n-  or  two, 
and  few  places  there  are  but  where  the>  would  be  acceptable. 
In  the  gardens  by  the  Louvre  half-standards  »d  .Vimce  \'ibert 
luoved  this  grand  old  Rose  to  be  an  excellent  town  sort, 
whicli  of  course  was  well  known.  Its  associatiiul  with  half, 
standard  Hibiscus  was  very  happy.  This  fine  shrub  is  utilised 
in  France  very  extensively,  and  the  Hibiscus  is  particularly 
serviceable  to  surround  a  rosary  for  autumnal  effect. 

I  was  particularly  sorry  in  being  unable  to  visit  the  flue 
collection  of  Roses  at  the  Roseraic  de  I  Hny  some  twenty 
miles  from  Paris.  I  should  say  from  the  catalogue  before  me 
that  it  is  the  finest  collectimi  of  Hoses  extant,  there  being 
perhaps  S,000  varieties  eniniierated,  and  the  botanical 
collection  must  be  extremely  interesting  in  the  sweet  .lune 
lime.  One  Is  sure  to  find  the  classification  of  such  a  master 
hand  as  Mons.  f'repin  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it.  Philomei,. 
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BOSTON  AND  DISTRICT  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 

September  is. 
The  interest  in  the  Dahlia  as  an  exhibition  flower  appears  to 
he  growing,  and  this  remark  applies?  quite  as  much  to  the 
large  show  and  fancy  varieties  as  it  does  to  those  of  the 
Cactus  type.  At  Welh'ngboroush,  and  again  at  Boston,  it 
could  he  seen  that  the  working  uhmi  exhibitors  gave  the 
preference  to  the  show  varieties,  prohalily nn  ju-rnuntof  their 
being  freer  in  blooming  than  many  »>f  the  (jictus  form,  and 
of  greater  value  in  the  flower  garden  as  decorative  agents. 
Then  the  working  man  gardener  appears  to  attach  value  to 
sizes,  and  as  big  Chrysanthemums,  hig  Carnations,  and 
massiveness  in  general  Is  preferred  in  flowers  in  our  day,  as 
is  shown  in  a  very  large  luimber  of  the  exhiliits  which  come 
before  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  working  man  follows  on  the 
same  lines.  He  can  grow  Dahlias  in  his  little  plots,  and  in 
this  respect  the  Dahlia  has  been  well  termed  "  the  poor 
man's  flower." 

Boston  started  its  Dahlia  show,  which  was  held  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  a  year  ago.  This  year  it  occupied  the 
Drill  Hall,  a  building  nearly  as  large  again,  and  filled  it  to 
overflowintr.  AH  types,  except  the  single,  were  invited,  and, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  some  of  the  southern  growers,  an 
excellent  exhibition  all  round  resulted.  The  leading  class 
was  a  champion  one  open  to  all  comers.  Each  exhibitor  had 
to  stage  twenty-four  show  and  fancy  Dahlias,  twelve  btuiches 
of  Cactus,  and  twelve  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias,  each 
bunch  formed  of  six  blooms.  It  is  a  class  a  little  diflicult  to 
judge,  because,  as  happened  at  Boston,  one  section  may  be 
strong  in  one  exhibit  but  weak  in  another.  The  handsome 
first  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co., 
Salisbury,  who  had  very  tine  ('actus  and  a  good  show  of 
Pompon"  varieties.  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  had  very  flue 
show  varieties,  his  Pompons  a  trifle  better  than  those  of 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co..  but  the  Cactus  varieties 
fell  so  far  below  the  others  that  he  had  to  be  placed  second. 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  third,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer 
fourth.  In  the  open  classes  for  show  Dahlias,  Mr.  Walker 
scored,  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  of  Chippenham,  and  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer  following  next.  A  few  of  the  best  of  the  show 
Dahlias  staged  in  these  classes  wt-re  William  Powell,  one  of 
the  best  yellow  selfs;  John  Hickiing,  Majestic,  Mrs.  W. 
Slack,  a  handsome  purple-edged  flnwer;  Mabel  Stanton, 
Victor,  Arthur  Rawlings,  a  flue  crimsnn  self;  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
the  most  constant  andhest  light  variety  ;  inike  of  Fife,  deep 
bright  scarlet:  Vit-tor  and  Prince  nf  Dt'iimark,  twi»  very 
fine  dark  varieties;  John  Walker,  the  tinest  white  self; 
Duchess  of  York,  heavily  edged  with  pucy  crimson  ;  and 
such  pretty  fancy  varieties  as  Duchess  of  Albany,  Eniin 
Pasha,  Mrs.  J.  Downie,  Frank  Pearce,  and  John  Forbes. 

The  Cactus  varieties  were  either  shown  on  boards  or  in 
noble  bunches.  In  the  open  class  the  best  twelve  bunches 
were  staged  by  Mr.  George  Humphries.  Mr.  Seale  had  the 
best  twelve  bunches  of  Pompon  varieties,  all  models  of  sizes 
and  quality.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  had  the  best 
twenty-four  blooms  of  Cactus  shown  on  boards;  all  very  flue. 

The  local  amateurs  exhibited  in  good  form.  Tlie  most 
successful  were  ilessrs.  Z.  Ingold,  W.  H.  Rawnsley,  W. 
Garfltt,  M.P.,  F.  Martin,  and  T.  N.  Perkins.  In  the  cottagers' 
division  the  competition  was  very  satisfactory. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  greatly  helped  the  display.  Mr. 
John  Green  (Hobbies  and  Co.),  Dereham,  had  a  large  and 
very  flne  exhibition,  mainly  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  Messrs.  W. 
W,  Johnson  and  Son,  Limited,  Boston,  had  flowers  in  great 
variety,  also  Tomatoes  and  other  choice  vegetables.  Some 
huge  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  were  looked  upon  as  vegetal  ile 
prodigies.  Mr.  B.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech,  had  Dahlias 
and  Gladioli,  and  local  firms  also  made  useful  contributions. 
Altogether  it  was  a  very  successful  exhibition,  and  the 
weather  was  gloriously  fine. 

SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Lecture  on 


'Sweet  Peas,"  by  Mr.  John  EckfokI', 
Wem,  Shropshike. 


When,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  great  conference  was  held  on 
Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  Eckford  took  a  leading  part.  Recently,  at  a 
meeting  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  the  nurseries 
at  Warriston,  presided  with  his  usual  ability,  and  Mr. 
Eckford  gave  a  summary,  remarking  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  tliat  the  art  of  Sweet  Pea  growing  had 
come  to  be  developed  to  perfection.  On  the  table 
were  three  vases  of  very  flne  Tea  Roses,  one  vase  of 
mixed  Chrysanthemums,  and  one  vase  of  Crimson  Pride 
(striking  colour).  Onions :  Cranston  Excelsior,  Ailsa  Craig, 
and  Trebons.  A  box  full  of  Rubus,  half-way  between  a 
Blackberry  and  a  Raspberry.  Verbena:  iliss  Willmott,  a 
bright  pink. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  four 
new  members  proposed,  the  chairman  (Mr.  Mackenzie)  si)oke 
on  the  Sweet  Pea.  Mr.  Eckford  then  read  the  same  paper  as 
he  gave  at  the  conference.  A  gentleman,  non-member,  then 
spoke,  and  said  Cupids  were  not  of  much  use  in  tlie  North.  Mr. 
J.  Grieve  called  the  Sweet  Pea  the  flower  of  the  field,  as  it 
did  not  require  much  feeding.  We  might  have  them  bloom 
longer,  perhaps,  if  stronger.  Sir.  Brotherston  said  if 
anyone  deserved  a  medal  it  was  Mr.  Eckford.  He  was  flrst 
for  America,  flrst  for  Britain,  and  flrst  for  Europe.  Mr. 
Wright  spoke  against  excessive  manuring  as  having  a 
tendency  to  making  many  leaves  and  shoots  8  feet  or 
10  feet  high.     Mr.  Todd  said  the  more  manure  the  better. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  had  then  a  clear  reply  from  Mr.  Eckford  to 
the  question  :  Do  you  consider  the  Sweet  Pea  as  hardy  as 
the  Marrow  and  other  edible  Peas?    The  answer  was  :  Yes. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer. 


Provost  Swainson,  Duns ;  Messrs.  Craig  and  Thomson, 
Swinton,&c.  Some  excellent  exhibits  were  staged,  vegetables 
and  fruit  being  particularly  good,  while  plants  and 
herbaceous  flowers  were  shown  in  a  manner  which  speaks 
well  for  the  future  success  of  the  society's  shows.  A 
collection  of  forty  dishes  of  fruit  from  Duns  Castle,  era- 
bracing  twenty-four  varieties  of  Apples,  was  greatly  admired, 
as  much  for  the  excellence  of  its  individual  dishes  as  for  the 
effect  of  the  whole  as  an  exhibit. 

A  most  interesting  exhibit  was  also  that  from  Mr.  Duncan, 
superintendent  of  the  Public  Park,  Duns.  This  was  a  taste- 
fully arranged  group  of  cut  herbaceous  flowers,  of  which  an 
excellent  collection  is  maintained  in  the  park.  The  band 
stand  in  the  hall  was  gracefully  decorated  with  plants  kindly 
lent  for  the  purpose  by  Lady  Miller,  of  ilanderston,  and 
this  exhibit  added  greatly  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
exhibition.  Music  was  supplied  by  a  local  band  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  during  which  time  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  visitors.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  secretary 
of  the  society  (Provost  Swainson),  and  his  energetic  com- 
mittee, for  this  successful  revival  of  their  show,  and  we 
trust  the  event  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  an  annual  one. 


BERWICKSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  years  since  its  last  exhibition,  this 
society  again  came  to  life  on  the  12th  inst.  with  a  most 
interesting  and  successful  exhibition,  held  in  the  Volunteer 
Hall,  Duns.  The  principal  exhibitors  were  Mr.  R.  ^l. 
Hay,   of    Duns  Castle;   Mr.   P.   Wilson,   The  Knoll,   Duns; 


DAHLIA    SHOW    AT    THE    ROYAL    AQUARIUM. 

At  the  Dahlia  show  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West- 
minster, on  September  LS,  19,  and  20,  excellent  displays  were 
made  by  several  of  the  leading  nurserymen,  and  formed  the 
chief  feature  of  the  show. 

Nurserymen. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  show  blooms,  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxou,  was  placed  flrst  with  large,  well- 
shaped  blooms,  including  many  beautiful  varieties,  among 
which  were  Muriel  Hobbs,  clear  yellow  ;  Chieftain,  crimson- 
rose  :  Imperial,  deep  crimson-lake.  Mr.  G.  Humphries, 
Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  gained  the  second  prize,  and 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  third. 

For  twelve  show  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks,  gained  the  flrst  prize,  having  Mrs.  Saunders, 
clear  yellow  ground,  tipped  pink ;  C.  Mortimer,  deep 
crimson ;  and  Mi"s.  Gladstone,  pale  blush-salmon,  were 
particularly  good. 

For  twelve  varieties,  in  bunches  of  six  blooms,  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were  placed 
first,  having  beautiful  stands  of  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Uncle 
Tnin,  Viola,  very  pale  yellow,  with  deeper  centre.  Mr. 
.hinics  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards-im-Sea,  gained  second  prize, 
ami  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  third. 

For  twenty-four  varieties  of  Cactus  blooms,  Mr.  James 
Sti'edwick,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  was  first  with  excellent 
flowers  of  the  best  varieties,  and  including  also  many 
flne  seedlings,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  second, 
and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  third. 

Mr.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks,  won  the  flrst  award 
for  twelve  varieties  of  Pompon  Dahlias  in  hunches  of  ten 
blooms.  Nellie  Bmomhead,  white  ground,  tinged  and  edged 
rose-pink  ;  Ernest  Harper,  bright  brick-red  ;  and  The  Duke, 
very  dark  red,  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
was  second,  and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge, 
third. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  won  the  flrst  prize  for  twelve 
varieties  of  single  Dahlias  in  bunches,  and  apparently  was 
the  only  competitiU'. 

In  the  class  open  to  all,  for  three  vases  containing  nine 
l>looms  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  arranged  with  any  foliage,  Mr. 
¥.  W.  Seale  was  flrst,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. 
second,  and  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace,  East  Finchley, 
third. 

Amateurs. 
For  twelve  show  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  West,  jun.,  The 
Laurels,  Henley-on-Thames,  gained  flrst  pi-ize,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hobbs,  St.   Mark's   Road,  Bristol,  was  second,  and  Mr.  R. 
Burgin,  Eynesbury,  St.  Neots,  third. 

For  nine  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mr.  Herbert  L. 
Brousson,  jun.,  was  first  with  very  good  blooms,  Mr.  F.  W^ 
Sliarp,  Walthara  St.  Laurence,  Twyford,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  W.  Mist,  Ightham.  Kent,  third. 

Mr.  J.  West,  jun.,  Henley-on-Thames,  gained  the  first 
award  for  twelve  singles,  distinct,  Mr.  R.  Burgin  was  placed 
second,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Sharp  third. 

For  a  vase  of  twelve  Cactus  Dahlias,  arranged  with  any 
foliage,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell,  Woking,  was  flrst,  Jlr.  W. 
Mist  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Taylor  tliird. 

Mr.  R.  Burgin  was  placed  first  for  six  varieties  of  Pompons 
in  bunches,  six  blooms  in  a  bunch,  Mr.  W.  Mist  second, 
and  Mr.  A.  Taylor  third. 

The  first  prize  for  six  varieties  of  Pompons  fell  to  Mr.  E. 
Manley,  Berkhamsted,  Sir.  W.  Mist  being  second,  and  5Ir. 
R.  Burgin  third. 

Non-competitive. 
A  magnificent  collection  of  Gladioli  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Burrell,   Cambridge,   and   was  deservedly  awarded  a   gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  also  received  a  gold 
medal  for  a  very  flue  group  of  Dahlias.  This  exhibit  was 
beautifully  arranged,  and  comprised  many  excellent  varieties. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swauley,  Kent,  for  a 
splendid  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  pi  ettily  arranged  with 
Gypsophila  and  Cannas  in  variety,  were  awarded  a  gold 
medal.  The  Dahlias  were  excellent,  and  comprised  the  best 
varieties. 

A  gold  medal  was  also  given  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham, 
for  a  well-arranged  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
in  which  tuberous  and  winter-flowering  Begonias  were 
conspicuous. 

An  excellent  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  real  variety,  and 
including  some  lovely  shades  of  colour,  was  made  by 
Mr.  John  Green,  Dereham,  and  well  deserved  the  gold  medal 
it  obtained. 

A  silver-gilt  medal  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Bi-entwood, 
Essex,  for  a  good  collection  of  Dalilias,  both  Cactus, 
Pompons,  and  show  varieties. 

A  silver-gilt  medal  was  given  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Felthara,  for  a  flne  display  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers  in  great  variety. 


Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  and  Co.,  Stevenage,  Herts,  were 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
hardy  flowers,  in  which  Pompon  and  Cactus  Dahlias  figured 
largely. 

Mr.  Eric  Such,  Maidenhead,  had  a  miscellaneous  display  of 
hardy  flowers,  in  which  Heleniums  and  Michaelmas  Daisies 
figured  largely.     Silver  medal. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Fowles,  of  the  Devon  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
showed  zonal  Pelarg(miums  and  Dahlia  blooms  grown  with 
Ichthemic  guano.     Silver  medal. 

A  collection  of  Begonia  flowers  picked  from  the  open 
ground  \va&  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  an  I  Son,  Norwood. 
Silver  medal. 

Mr.  Arthur  Edwards,  Arnold,  Notts,  showed  variously 
designed  articles  for  table  decoration.     Silver  medal. 

Several  exceedingly  fine  seedling  Pompon  and  show  Dahlias 
were  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and  Mr.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks. 


A  FLOWER  SHOW  IN  CLERKENWELL. 
Clerkenwell  has  its  flower  show,  though  in  its  flrst 
beginnings  it  was  on  a  very  small  scale,  but  tliere  was  in  it 
a  promise  of  something  better  in  the  future.  In  that  densely 
populated  neighbourhood  of  London,  whicli  flanks  W^est 
Smithfleld  on  the  north  side,  lies  St.  John's  Lane,  and  in  it 
there  is  an  old  meeting-house  which  dates  back  to  1650,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  London.  One  can  quite 
understand  that  2.^0  years  ago  this  was  indeed  a  country 
lane,  and  probably  in  those  stirring  times,  when  the  Puritans 
were  being  persecuted,  this  house  was  built  in  what  was 
then  the  country,  and  for  the  sake  of  privacy  away  at  some 
distance  from  the  City.  From  that  time  furth  it  has  been 
continued  as  a  Friends'  (Quakers')  meeting-house,  and  it  is 
now  the  centre  of  an  active  religious  and  social  propaganda. 
There  is  a  flower  mission  and  a  flower  service  held  ;  and,  as 
preparatory  to  the  latter,  a  flower  show  was  held  on  the  8th 
instant.  Last  spring  certain  plants  were  purchased  and 
distributed  among  those  who  frequent  the  meeting-house. 
Each  plant  was  carefully  sealed  for  future  recognition,  and 
on  the  date  atiove  named  a  proportion  of  them  was  arranged 
upon  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  while  in  prominent 
parts  of  the  building  were  grouped  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  and  bunches  of  cut  blooms  for  the  flower  service  on 
the  following  day— an  unusual  sight  in  a  Quaker's  meeting, 
but  affording  evidence  that  modern  practices  in  places  of 
worship  were  finding  a  place  here.  The  plants  consisted 
mainly  of  zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias, 
^mong  them  could  be  seen  Nicotiana  aflinis,  Chrysanthemum 
frutescens,  a  Petunia  or  two,  some  Creeping  Jennies,  and  a 
small  dwarf  specimen  of  Lilium  auratum  bearing  a  perfect 
flower.  The  plants  had  been  grown  in  places  surrounded  by 
squalid  neighbourhoods  by  persons  who  could  have  but  little 
practical  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  plants,  but  they 
represented  much  tender  care,  and  they  might  be  taken 
as  prophetic  of  something  better  in  the  future.  It  was 
pleasant  to  turn  in  from  St.  John's  Lane  to  a  courtyard 
where  there  were  actually  cottages  w  ith  their  fronts  festooned 
with  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  Virginian  Creeper.  The 
best  plants  were  selected  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit, 
so  as  to  afl'ord  object-lessons  to  those  who  brought  them. 
The  exhibitors  were  workpeople  — some  young  and  some 
aged— and  representative  of  both  sexes.  It  is  proposed  to 
continue  this  feature  by  way  of  fostering  a  love  for 
the  culture  of  flowers  in  this  congested  locality,  and  those 
who  are  labouring  in  this  direction  have  a  claim  upon  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  And  in  the  culture  of  plants  an  innocent 
and  elevating  recreation. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT- 

Mr.  F.  L.  ThuksTon,  for  tl\e  past  three  years  foreman  at 
Burwood  House  Gardens,  Cobham,  as  head  gardener  to 
Mr.  A.  Morris,  Court  Green,  Streatham,  S.W. 


Catalogues    Received. 

American  Seeds. — I'ineharst  NurserieH,  Piiifhuriit,  A'.C. 
U.S.A. 

Dutch  and  other  Flower  Roots,  Hardy  Plants,  &c.— Messrs 
George  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath. 

Flower  Roots. — Messrs.  liickson  and  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place, 
Edinburgh. 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Shrubs.— jlAe^wrs.  Thomas  Rivers 
and  Sons,  Satcl'rid'jnvorfhy  Herts. 

Seeds.— </fli'7"c,s  JIa,'<!;lach,  Xinies,  France. 

Bulbs  and  Tubers. — Mr.    W.  Antos^Perry,    Hardy  Plant 
Farm,  Winchtnure  Hill,  N. 

Bulbs,   Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.— 3/r.  John  Ritssell,   Kcw 
Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Flower  Roots,  &c. — Messrs.  W.  Smith  and  Sons,  Exchange 
Seed  Warehouse,  Aberdeen. 

Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs,  Plants,  Seeds,  &c.—Mes.irs.  Oaken- 
?iead  anti  Co.,  Slj,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots. — .Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  andSihray, 
Limited,  Royal  Nurseries,  Uandsworth,  Sheffield. 


Journals,  &o.,  Received. 
Die  Gartenwelt.    (Berlin.) 
The  Irish  Gardener. 
Medical  Record.    (New  York.) 
Midler' s  Deutsche  Gitrtner-Zeitaiuj.     (Erfuit.) 
Agricultural  Econmnist. 

Park,  Ccmctcni,  and  Landscape  Gardeninj.    (Chicago.) 
Rcvnc  Hurticulc. 
The  American  Florist. 
American  Gardening. 

Danedin  (New  Zealand)  HorticiUtural  Society  s  Schedule. 
Notes  on  Agricultaral  Education  in  E.-isex. 


Book   Received. 
"The  Attacht^  at  Peking."    By  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford,C.B. 
Macmillan  and  Co.    Price  63. 
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TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Suestlons  and  Answers.— The  Editors  intend  to 
e  The  Oarsen  help/ui  to  all  readers  who  desire  assistance. 
710  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  Tnay  be,  and  with  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  '^  Answer  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Garden,  SO,  TaviMock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
sent  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  demre  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Names  of  plants.— 7'.  S.—l,  Ilex  aquifolium  aurea- 
medin-piita  ((iolckn  Milkmaid  Holly);  2,  Ile.i  dipyrena 
(a  Hiiii.-ilayaii  sin^eies ;  not  common):  3,  Ilex  aqnifolium 
camelliiefolia.     Others  next  week. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Ppotecting  Arbutus  (R.  M.  .S.).— We  see  no  reason 
why  ytnir  .\rbutus  tree  sliould  not  flower  and  frnit  satis- 
factorily, especially  if,  as  you  say,  it  is  in  a  sheltered  portion 
of  the  garden.  If,  however,  frost  shtmld  arrive,  protection 
might  easily  be  afforded  at  night,  and  could  be  removed 
during  the  daytime.  A  covering  of  light  canvas  on  a  frosty 
night  would  answer  very  well,  and  could  quicltly  be  set  up 


or  taken  down  if  loosely 
placed  over  three  or  four 
poles.  Mulching  or  cover- 
ing the  base  of  the  shrub 
would  not  assist  in  pro- 
tecting the  flowers  from 
injury. 

Tulip  Picotee  (T.) 
—This  is  one  of  the  best 
garden  Tulips  you  can 
grow.  It  has  a  iKild  flower, 
white  with  rosy  edge  to 
the  segments,  and  is  very 
jpretty  in  a  bold  group. 

Tender  outdoor 
cllmbeps  (S-  O.).— Pro- 
bably few  of  the  climbers 
sometimes  planted  out- 
doors are  more  tender  than 
is'  Lapageria  rosea,  but  when  it  can  be  induced  to  do 
well  it  is  very  handsome.  You  can  get  a  plant  in  a  pot  now, 
and  keep  it  in  a  cool  greenliouse  for  the  winter,  planting  it 
out  on  a  wall  which  gives  a  warm  sunny  corner  in  May. : 
Possibly  growth  maybe  weak  for  a  year  or  two,  but  once; 
well  rooted  then  it  will  send  up  strong  shoots.  Still,  these, 
in  tlie  winter  should  he  gathered  together  and  well  matted 
over.  Solanum  jasminoides  is  anotlicr  tender  but  very 
beautiful  climber.  This  needs  similar  treatment.  Bougani- 
villea  Sanderi,  planted  against  a  warm  wall  and  trained  up 
to  it,  will  sometimes  do  well,  and  is,  when  the  bracts  are 
fully  developed,  very  beautiful.  Of  course,  this  also  needs 
ample  protection  in  the  winter  and  cocoa  fibre  about  the 
roots. 

Cactus  Dahlias  (Scii'io).— The  term  "Cactus  was 
applied  to  the  section  of  Dahlias  so  designated  because  the 
flowers  hore  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  flowers  of  many 
Cacti  proper.  But  liow  the  flowers  are  becoming  mate- 
rially diverse  from  those  of  any  known  Cactus,  as  in  the 
newest  and  most  perfect  varieties,  of  which  the  new  W.  J. 
Wilkinson  is  an  admirable  example.  In  this  the  petals 
are  so  folded  as  to  become  quite  rounded,  and  have  sharp 
points.  They  are  not  thickly  placed,  and  contract  or  incurve 
so  that  the  points  project  towards  the  lace  (jf  the  person 
looking  at  the  flower.  Really  it  resembles  a  large  crab,  with 
many  legs,  on  its  back.  It  is  ditticult  to  say  what  may  be 
the  ultimate  formation  of  the  flowers,  for  new  varieties  come 
constantly,  each  year's  being  an  advance  on  previous  ones. 

Winter  -  tolooming  Geraniums  (Novice).  — 
Plants  that  have  been  flowering  in  pots  during  the  summer 


of  November.  You  will  find  the  best  course  to  secure 
proper  winter  bloomers  is  to  take  cuttings  from  housed 
plants  early  in  February,  securing  strong  shoots,  and 
setting  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  which  have  in  them 
drainage  and  plenty  of  sandy  soil.  Water  moderately,  and 
stand  them  in  a  close  frame  where  there  is  bottom-heat  to 
root.  When  well  rooted,  give  them  a  shift  into  .^-inch  pots, 
and  a  little  later  put  tliem  into  a  greenhouse  on  a  shelf. 
They  will  need  a  flrst  pinching  soon  afterwards.  Give  a 
second  shift  into  6-inch  pots  later,  and  at  the  end  of  .Tune 
place  them  outdoors  on  an  ash  floor  thinly,  keeping  them 
occasionally  turned,  pinched  to  make  them  busliy,  and 
watered.  Any  free-flowering  varieties  will  do.  House  the 
plants  to  bloom  at  the  end  of  Scpt.'niher. 

Storing-  bedding-  Fuchsias  (C.  P.  G.).-These 
plants  will  take  no  appreciable  liarm  from  a  few  early 
frosts.  When  you  lift  your  plants  to  get  them  into  pots, 
shorten  back  the  roots  and  the  shoots  a  little.  Then  get 
them  into  rather  small  pots,  give  one  good  watering,  and 
after  they  have  drained  stand  them  in  a  greenhouse  or  shed 
where  frost  is  excluded,  or  in  a  room  or  cellar  for  the 
winter.  The  leaves  will,  of  course,  fall.  About  the  end 
of  February  you  must  And  room  for  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  can  get  ample  light ;  then  cut  the 
branches  back  rather  hard,  and  when  new  growth  is  made 
it  will  be  strong.  These  new  shoots  are  capital  to  make 
cuttings  of  to  root  in  March  in  heat. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Autumn-sowfn  Peas  and  Beans  (.T.  G.  C.).— 
Unless  you  have  a  fairly  dry  soil  and  a  sheltered  position 
you  will  gain  nothing  by  sowing  Peas  or  Broad  Beans  in 
November,  the  plants'  suffer  so  much  from  cold  sweeping 
winds  and  successive  hard  frosts  in  January  and  following 
months.  We  prefer  to  sow  Broad  Beans  on  a  sheltered 
border  in  .January,  and  Peas  about  the  middle  of  February. 
If  sown  in  November  the  Peas  niust  be  of  some  hard  kind, 
such  as  Sangstcr-s  Eclipse  or  similar  variety  ;  but  if  you  sow- 
in  February,  then  you  can  put  in  such  good  wrinkled 
varieties  as  Chelsea  Gem  or  May  Queen.  Even  with  the 
most  favourable  winter  conditions,  you  would  not  probably 
gain  two  days. 

Savoy  Cabbages  (DnLCis).--It  was  unfortunate  that 
you  sowed  seed  of  Savoy  Cabbages  so  early.  The  Dwarf 
curled  Savoy  is  a  capital  variety,  but  it  is  useless  to  have  it 
hearting  in  now  as  yours  are.  The  p-.oper  season  for  Savoy 
('abliages  is  during  .January  and  February,  and  even  small 
ones  planted  late  will  turn  in  most  useful  in  March.  Next 
year  sow  seed  at  the  end  of  May  and  middle  of  .June  to  plant 
nut  in  August  and  September,  as  these,  if  put  in  16  inches  to 
Ifi  inches  apart,  will  give  you  small  late  hearts  through  the 
late  winter  months. 

Chinese  Artlcholtes  (W.  J.).— The  tops  of  these 
tulierous-rooted  plants  will  die  down  in  a  few  weeks  and 
can  be  removed.  The  tubers  as  a  rule  suffer  nothing  from 
frost  if  left  in  the  ground,  which  is  the  best  place,  but  it 
will  be  wise  when  hard  frosts  are  imminent  to  cover  over 
tlie  bed  with  Ferns  or  long  litter  to  help  keep  out  frost  and 
enable  the  roots  to  be  dug  when  wanted.  When  lifted,  cast 
at  once  into  water  to  cleanse  them,  then  boil  soft,  and  next 
fry  them  in  butter  for  a  few  minutes  to  brown  them. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Seedling  Palms.— Mrs.  Evans  would  like  to  know  if 
it  would  be  safe  to  plant  some  Palms  in  separate  pots.  She 
put  a  lot  of  Date  stones  in  a  pot  (>  inches  across  last  .January, 
and  seventeen  spikes  from  -i  inches  to  7  inches  have  come 
up.  The  tips  of  the  taller  ones  are  turning  brown.  Are 
they  too  crowded,  and  what  sort  of  treatment  should  they 
have  ■?  [Seedling  Palms  may  safely  be  potted  off  into  small 
pots  when  large  enough  to  handle,  as  in  the  early  stage  the 
roots  are  few.  Good  loam,  a  little  leaf-mould,  and  sand  suit 
them.  They  must  not  be  over-watered  when  young  or  the 
compost  becomes  sour.     Pot  firm.  I 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Bottling  Grapes  (Younb  AMA-rEUR).- The  reason 
why  bunches  of  Grapes  are  preserved  in  bottles— or,  rather, 
with  the  aid  of  bottles- in  the  winter  is,  first,  that  if  left 
on  the  Vines  during  the  winter  fire-heat  must  be  maintained 
to  exclude  frost  and  damp  ;  and,  second,  because  by  cutting 
the  Ipunches  for  such  form  of  preservation  the  Vines  can  he 
pruned  and  dressed,  the  vineries  cleansed  and  thrown  open, 
anil  thus  the  Vines  are  kept  in  a  state  of  rest.  But  it  is  the 
rnle  to  thus  preserve  in  this  way  only  late  varieties.  We 
have  seen  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alicante,  and  Lady 
Downes— the  two  latter  black  Grapes— thus  cut  and  pre- 
served in  great  ciuantities.  Ordinary  French  wine  bottles 
well  cleansed  and  three  parts  fliled  with  clean,  soft  water 
are  stood,  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  apart,  on  shelves  that 
are  fixed  slantingly  upwards,  so  that  the  necks  of  the  bottles 
fall  into  a  small  groove  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  shelf  to  hold 
them  at  an  angle  securely.  The  bunches  are  cut  with  some 
ID  inches  to  12  inches  of  wood  attached  below  the  bunch,  and 
that  is  put  into  the  bottle,  so  that  the  bunch  hangs  out  and 
is  quite  clear  of  the  mouth.  The  Grape  room  should  be  dry, 
well-aired,  and  cool,  yet  be  warmed  to  exclude  frost  in  severe 
weather,  as  also  to  dry  the  air. 

Planting  a  vinery  (F.  M.  S.).-\our  new  vinery 
seems  to  be  very  suitable  for  Grape  growing.  A  lean-to  house 
is  as  a  rule,  the  best  for  the  purpose,  but  should  be  light 
and  have  ample  ventilation.  But  of  far  more  importance  is 
the  border  in  which  the  Vines  are  to  grow.  This  may  be 
inside  or  outside  ;  but  growers  prefer  inside,  because  they 
have  the  roots  then  more  under  control.  As  you  have  yet  to 
plant  your  house  it  will  be  (|uite  sutticient  to  make  the 
border  4  feet  wide  only.  Throw  out  all  the  soil  2  feet  in 
depth  well  fork  up  the  bottcmi  and  break  it,  then  throw  in 
4  inches  depth  of  any  description  of  broken  rubble  for 
draiuage.  On  that  place  tiufs  upside  doivn,  then  fill  up 
witli  the  compost,  three-fourths  good  stiff  turfy  loam 


all  well  mixed.  When  that  has  become  fairly  firm,  plant 
the  Vines  4  feet  apart.  These  should  be  what  are  called 
planters,  having  rods  about  6  feet  long.  Turn  out  of  pots, 
lay  out  the  roots  evenly,  and  plant  quite  iha'low.  You  will 
have  to  cut  them  bark  quite  Ijare  a  few  wetki  after  planting, 
which  should  Ije  completed  in  November. 

Autumn  Strawberries  (U.  D.).— Plants  of  Vicom- 
tesse  Hi^rieart  de  Thury,  Keen-s  Seedling,  Royal  Sovereign, 
and  others  forced  in  heat  in  March  or  April,  then  so  soon  as 
tlie  fruits  are  gathered  are  exposed  to  harden,  then  turned 
out  of  the  pots  and  planted  out  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  on  good- 
deep  soil,  will  often  throw  bloom  and  good  ripe  fruits  in  the 
autumn.  But  the  best  general  autumn  fruiters  are  the 
newer  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Antoine  de  Padre,  as  these,  whilst 
blooming  naturally  in  the  spring,  yet  if  their  flowers  be 
removed  will  fruit  freely  in  the  autumn.  Also  their  summer 
runners,  if  layered  into  small  pots,  then  stood  on  a  high  shelf 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  will  flower  and  fruit  freely  also  in  the 
autumn.  Vou  will  do  well  to  obtain  plants  of  these  at  once 
and  plant  them  out  in  good  soil  that  you  may  obtain  plenty 
of  good  runners  to  layer  for  fruiting  in  pots  next  autumn. 

L  A  W^. 
Claim  to  Special  Prize.— Can  a  horticultural 
society  claim  from  the  quasi-donor  the  amount  of  a  special 
prize  offered  for  by  him,  but  for  which  there  was  no  com- 
petition ?-  J.  [A  claim  for  the  amount  of  the  prize 
cannot  be  enforced.  It  was  not  offered  to  the  society  for  its 
general  purposes,  it  was  offered  for  a  specific  purpose,  which 
has  failed.  It  is  usual  in  such  cases,  where  the  prize  is  a 
money  one,  to  give  it  to  the  society,  but  the  gift  is  optional 
with  the  person  who  oftered  it,  and  where  the  prize  offered 
is  a  specific  object,  such  as  a  medal,  or  a  cup,  &c.,  it  id 
altogether  withheld,  although  it  may  be  again  brought 
forward  at  the  succeeding  anniversary. — N.  N.  Y.] 


GARDEN  DESTROYERS. 
Fungus  rings  on  lawns  (A.  B.)  — As  regards 
destroying  lunglis  circles  or  fairy  rings  on  your  lawn,  the 
only  tiling  I  can  suggest,  instead  of  the  more  troublesome 
one  which  you  mention,  is  to  w-ater  the  circles  and  the  grass 
just  outside  them  with  Bordeaux  mi.xture  or  a  solution 
composed  of  one  ounce  of  sulphide  of  potassium  dissolved  in 
24  gallons  of  water.  The  ground  should  be  kept  well  soaked 
w'lth  either  of  these  fungicides  for  several  days.  -I'he  grass 
may  suffer,  but  it  could  soon  be  made  good  again.— G.  S.  S.  ■ 


TRADE      NOTES. 

The  .Sale  oP  Poison;--. 
Attention  lias  been  drawn  in  several  of  the  horticultural 
papeis  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  compelled  to  purchase 
weed  killers  and  insecticides  from  ordinary  chemists.  Y'our 
readers  will  be  inteiested  to  know  that  we  have  now 
obviated  this  difficulty  by  establishing  a  wholesale  and  retail 
nianufacturing  chemistry  department  under  the  management 
of  a  qualified  pharmaceutical  chemist.  It  is  proving  a  boon 
to  gardeners,  as  they  can  thus  be  supplied  direct  with  these 
requisites  without  having  the  trouble  to  go  the  local 
chemist.— W.  Wood  and. Son,  Lisiited,  Wood  Green,  London. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  Edinburgh  Exhibit. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  received  the  only 
gold  medal  awarded  for  their  excellent  exhibit  of  vegetables 
and  rtowers,  wiiich  was  pronounced  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
unique  of  its  kind  ever  seen  at  tins  important  show. 


ADVICE    TO    OUR    READERS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  readers  of  The  Garden  take 
.advaniage  of  our  offer  of  help  in  simple  matters  of  advice 
At  the  same  time,  any  short  editorial  answer  is  not  intended 
to  be  taken  as  exhausting  the  possible  helpful  answers.  No 
one  or  two  experiences  can,  cover  the  whole  range  of  horti- 
cultural practice,  and  answers  from  others  bearing  on  the 
same  question  will  always  be  welcomed  as  an  additional 
assistance  to  the  querist  and  to  those  whose  perplexities 
may  be  of  the  same  kind.  THE  EDITORS. 
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FRUIT  TREES  AS  GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS. 

THE  best  use  of  many  t'ruit-bearing 
trees  is  not  re.stricted  to  the  kitchen 
garden  only,  for  many  of  them  are 
beautiful  things  in  the  most  dressed 
ground.  Few  small  trees  are  more 
graceful  in  habit  than  the  old  English  Quince 
that  bears  the  smooth  roundish  fruits.  It  is 
not  only  a  pleasant  object  in  leaf  and  flower 
in  early  summer,  and  in  autumn  glory  of 
golden  fruit,  but  even  when  bare  of  leaves  in 
winter,  a  fully  matured  tree  is  strikingly 
beautiful,  and  in  boggy  ground,  where  no  other 
fruit  tree  would  thrive,  it  is  just  at  its  happiest 
and  its  most  fruitful.  Then  many  Apples  are 
extremely  ornamental,  and  there  is  a  whole 
range  of  Crabs  ;  Siberian,  Chinese,  and  home- 
raised  hybrids  that  are  delightful  things  both 
in  flower  and  fruit.  Pyrus  ^Maulei,  vieing  in 
beauty  of  bloom  with  its  near  relatives  the 
•Taiianese  Quinces,  ([uite  outdoes  them  in  glory 
and  bounty  of  fruit,  which  in  October  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  things  in  the  garden. 

There  are  no  better  garden  ornaments  for 
foliage  than  Figs  and  Vines,  and  though  the 
needful  pruning  of  a  A^ine  for  fruit  takes  otf 
somewhat  of  its  pictorial  value,  which  depends 
in  some  measure  on  the  wide  flung  luscious 
summer  growth  and  groping  tendril,  yet  in  any 
shape  the  Grajie  Vine  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Some  of  its  garden  kinds  also  show  how  in 
distinct  departures  in  colour  and  shape  of  leaf 
it  is  always  beautiful,  for  the  Parsley-leaved 
Vine,  with  its  dainty  and  deeply  cut  foliage,  is  a 
suitable  accompaniment  to  the  most  refined 
architecture,  while  the  red-purple  leaf  of  the 
Claret  Vine  and  its  close  clusters  of  blue  fruit 
are  richly  ornamental  in  the  autumn  garden. 

A  ^ledlar  tree  with  its  large  white  bloom 
and  handsome  leaves  is  desirable,  and  several 
of  the  services  are  ornamental  small  trees. 

Everyone  knows  the  lovely  jiink  bloom  of 
the  Almond  in  April,  but  few  may  have  tried 
something  that  is  not  an  experiment  but  a 
certainty,  namely,  the  successful  culture  of  the 
hardier  Peaches— near  relations  to  the  Almond 
—as  standards  in  the  south  of  England.  A 
Peach  of  American  origin,  the  Early  Alexander, 
bears  full  or  fair  crops  every  year.  The  only 
danger  is  from  leaf  blister  from  sudden  cold  in 
May,  but  if  its  i)lace  is  sheltered,  or  if  it  can 
l)eattVirded  the  protection  of  a  net,  it  will  sutler 
but  little,  and  i)erfectly  ripened  Peaches,  red 
all  round,  may  be  had  at  the  end  of  July. 
The   beauty  of   Cherry  blossom   is   so   well 


known  that  it  needs  no  extolling,  and  any  great 
and  high  wall  looks  the  better  at  all  seasons 
tor  a  well-trained  old  Pear. 

A  free  planting  of  the  cut-leaved  Bramble  is 
pleasant  to  see  on  the  outskirts  of  the  garden, 
and  is  beautiful  both  in  leaf,  in  flower,  and  in 
fruit. 


SILVER    THISTLE    TIME. 

It  was  already  September  when  we  went  one 
bright  day  in  search  of  Silver  Thistles.  Fresh 
fallen  snow  lay  glistening  on  the  higher  moun- 
tain peaks  above  the  Rhone  valley,  and  the 
crisp,  cold  air  began  to  whisjier  that  it  was 
time  for  holiday-makers  to  go  back  to  their 
tasks.  But  we — happy  we  ! — were  not  yet  at 
the  end  of  our  tether,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world  who  come  down  from  the  mountains 
with  bunches  of  them  tied  to  their  alpen-stocks, 
we  had  set  our  hearts  on  gathering  Silver 
Thistles. 

First  we  turned  down  a  narrow  stony 
pathway  under  the  Cherry  trees,  where  the 
birds  were  busy  gleaning  after  the  Cherry 
pickers,  for  kirsch-making  was  in  full  swing  ; 
then  through  tiny  patches  of  Potatoes,  and  grain, 
and  Clover — hard  won  from  the  scanty  soil 
which  lay  thin  upon  the  iron  bed  of  rock — not  all 
harvested  even  yet.  After  these  came  a  pasture, 
where  the  lilac  Colchicums  were  pushing  up 
their  pale  buds,  and  pearl-white  grass  of 
Parnassus  crowned  every  moist  hillock,  till 
presently  our  way  was  stopped  by  a  brawling 
mountain  torrent,  hurrying  full-tilt  to  join  the 
river  below.  Ford  it  we  must  as  best  we  might, 
but  at  the  cost  of  a  long  lie'ti/ii);  for  no  ste]i]iing- 
stones  were  at  hand  and  it  was  too  wide  to 
jumj),  while  the  turliulent  stream  had  not 
spared  even  a  Forget-me-not  to  tem]it  us  to 
wet  our  shoes.  Once  safely  across,  the  path- 
way led  through  a  low  thicket,  where  the  latest 
Raspberries  of  the  year  still  hung  enticingly 
on  the  slender  boughs,  though,  strangely  enough, 
the  bolder  Blackberries  by  their  side  lazily 
refused  to  ripen  any  fruit  :  but  multitudes 
of  scarlet  Bearberries  peeped  ijut  of  their 
glossy  evergreen  leaves,  and  great  bushes  of 
the  alpine  wild  Rose  were  crowded  with  bunches 
of  their  long,  narrow  hijis.  Harvest  time  had 
come  ;  there  were  berries  in  plenty,  but  the 
flowers  of  the  forest  were  all  dead  and  gone. 
Only  the  pale  fringed  bells,  here  and  there,  of 
Campanula  barbata  still  lingered  to  ring  the 
requiem  of  the  summer,  and  rustling  seed- 
vessels  of  the  pretty  white  Woodrush  mur- 
mured a  sad  accompaniment.  Suddenly  the 
winding  footpath  brought  us  out  on  the  bare 
hillside,  strewn  with  stones  and  jiieces  of  rock 
hurled  down  from  the  higher  ranges  by  the 
storms  and  melting  snows  of  many  an  alpine 
winter. 

It  was  here  among  the  rocks  that  the 
little  goatherd  told  us  we  nmst  seek  for  the 
finest  Silver  Thistles  :  and,  truly,  there  we 
found  them.     Some,  with  their  handsome  spiny 


rosettes  nestling  uji  to  the  grey  rock,  with 
great  shining  flowers,  whose  G  inch  long  stalks 
belied  their  botanical  name  of  Carlina  acaulis  ; 
others,  again,  lying  flat  upon  the  grass,  wide 
open,  like  silver  dishes  s]iread  for  a  fairy 
festival  ;  or,  prettier  still,  with  half-closed  buds, 
whose  lustrous  ])oints  shone  through  the  dark 
brown  of  the  guardian  prickles.  What  a  climb 
it  was,  by  the  narrow  goat-tracks,  up  that  steep 
hillside  :  and  how  viciously  the  strong  needle- 
jioints  of  the  Thistles  pricked  the  daring  hands 
that  ventured  to  cut  them.  How  solemnly, 
too,  the  grave  old  giant  Pines  looked  down 
upon  the  puny  beings  who  invaded  their 
territory  and  made  such  foolish  merriment  at 
their  feet.  It  is  good  to  call  back  such 
simple  happy  memories  of  the  days  that  are 
gone. 

But  these  Silver  Thistles,  so  grand  in  their 
summer  leafage  that  we  had  paused  many  a 
time  just  to  admire  them,  and,  never  dreaming 
that  they  were  Carlines,  to  wonder  whether 
the  flowers  would  fulfil  the  jiromise  of  leaves 
so  beautiful  in  their  bold  curves.  Can  we 
make  no  use  of  them  in  our  English  gardens  f 
Is  there  no  heap  of  stones  which  cannot 
conveniently  be  removed  ;  no  dry  bank  where 
nothing  will  grow  ;  no  wild  rock  garden  even, 
that  might  give  a  home  to  such  lovely  weeds 
as  these  ?  To  suggest  introducing  them  into 
the  garden  projier  is  not  intended,  for  Thistles 
are  uncanny  folk,  and  have  a  trick  of  sending 
their  messengers  on  flying  visits,  where  they 
have  no  business.  But  for  some  reason  unex- 
plained Silver  Thistles,  in  their  native  haunts, 
are  not  aggressive.  They  do  not  spread  pell- 
mell  over  the  mountain,  but  group  themselves 
here  and  there  with  a  pride  of  nobility  which 
hinders  too  great  familiarity  with  the  ruder 
citizens  of  thistledom.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
why  some  are  long  -  stemmed  while  others 
scarcely  raise  their  heads  above  the  ground 
level.  Both  variations  are  beautiful  in  their 
own  way. 

The  thought  occurred  as  we  gathered  them, 
and  it  was  recalled  only  recently  by  a  conver- 
sation on  the  subject,  how  useful  these  fine 
"everlasting"  Thistles  would  be  for  Christmas 
decorations  and  even  for  church  vases  during 
that  somewhat  dreary  six  weeks  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  when  Chrysanthemums 
arc  mostly  over  and  suitable  flowers  are  often 
scarce.  Like  all  "everlastings,"  the  flowers 
must  be  cut  at  the  right  moment,  just  as  they 
are  ready  to  open  :  then  they  will  keep  their 
silver  sheen  for  many  months.  Thus,  too,  all 
fear  of  flying  seeds  will  be  .set  at  rest.  It  may 
be  that  a  few  who  undertake  the  arrangement — 
after  the  conventional  ])attern — f>f  altar  vases 
iiave  been  confronted  with  this  yearly  recurring 
ditficulty.  To  such  the  suggestion  is  oflered, 
and  if  a  waste  place  can  be  used  to  good  purpose, 
as  well  as  made  beautiful,  by  sowing  a  pinch 
of  Silver  Thistle  seed,  which  the  .Jardin 
d'Acclimatation  of  Geneva  would  certainly  be 
able  to  supply,  the  suggestion  may  not  be 
made  in  vain.  K  L.  D. 
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Fruiting  Crabs. 
Mr.  Bunyard  sends  frcmi  the  Rojal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  examples  of  tlie  beautiful  ornamental 
fruiting  Crabs — the  large  and  hand.some  Dartmouth 
or  H}'slop,  crimson,  with  a  plum -like  bloom  ;  the 
bright  yellow  Orange  Crab  ;  John  Duwnie,  a  long- 
shaped  fruit  of  brilliant  colouring  :  two  forms  of 
Messrs.  Cheal's  scarlet  Siberian :  the  handsome 
orange  and  red  Monmouth  Crab  ;  the  Transparent, 
of  yellow  colouring,  already  showing  in  parts  the 
dark,  amber-like  quality  that  comes  witli  ripeness 
and  gives  the  name  ;  and  the  Fairj'  Crab,  more 
nearly  like  a  little  Apple  than  any  of  the  others. 

Kirke's  Plum. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  sends  Kirke's  Plum,  a  large  and 
handsome  black  fruit,  nearly  round,  juicy,  and 
excellent,  with  these  words:  "Kirke's  Plum  has 
behaved  well  at  Wisley  this  3'ear.  It  is  a  favourite 
of  mine,  so  I  send  a  few." 

Macartnev  Roses. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  William  Baylor 
Hartland,  Cork,  a  few  blooms  of  the  beautiful  and 
sweetly-scented  Macartney  Rose  (R.  bracteata). 
Mr.  Hartland  tells  us  that  it  is  only  hardy  in  the 
Soutli  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  has  dark  green 
.shining  leaves  and  large  milk-white  petals  with 
which  the  ring  of  numerous  bright  j'ellow  stamens 
contrasts  admirably. 


Ai'PLE  Worcester  Pearmain. 
"F.  B.  S."  sends  for  our  table  six  splendid 
specimens  of  this  show^'  Apple,  probably  the 
prettiest  variety  of  all  in  appearance.  When  just 
ripe  Worcester  Pearmain  is  fresh,  juicy,  and 
pleasantly  flavoured.  It  is  not  the  best  Apple 
for  flavour,  but  so  free,  handsome,  and  useful  that 
in  market  gardens  in  particular  it  is  largely 
planted. 
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WE  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  friend  who  has  a  countr}- 
house  and  garden  at  an  altitude 
of  about  1,400  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
above  Montreux  :  "  A  gardener 
from  Brent  writes  that  the  Pear  trees  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood are  all  suffering  from  a  disease  which 
appears  to  come  from  the  spores  of  a  fungus  which 
forms  on  Juniperus  sabina.  He  sa3s  the  wind 
carries  these  spores  far  and  wide,  and  that  they 
first  attack  the  backs  of  the  leaves  of  Pear  trees, 
and  that  this  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  tree 
itself.  He  encjuires  whether  I  have  any  bushes  of 
this  Juniperus  sabina,  and  if  so,  asks  ine  to  burn 
them.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  this  disease'; 
I  believe  we  have  some.  Our  own  Pears  do  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  it,  though  the 
gardener  says  there  are  some  leaves  which  show  the 
little  red  wart  at  the  back.  Can  you  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter,  and  is  it  reasonable  to  ask  me 
to  destroy  my  plants  at  this  distance,  quite  one 
and  a- half  miles  ?  " 

We  have  submitted  this  question  to  a  learned 
mycologist,  whose  answer  is  as  follows:  "There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  'Cluster-cup  fungus'  (Gym- 
mosporangium  sabime)  attacks  the  foliage  of  Pear 
trees,  and  also  grows  on  Junipers,  but  it  attacks 
the  latter  in  a  very  different  manner.  It  is  one  of 
the  pai'asitic  fungi  which  requires  two  different 
kinds  of  plants  on  which  to  grow  before  the  cycle 
of  their  existence  is  completed,  so  that  the  spores 
from  tlie  fungus  growing  on  the  Pear  leaves  do  not 
germinate  on  the  Pear  but  on  the  stems  of  Junipers, 
and  instead  of  forming  the  well-known  Cluster- 
cups,  which  are  small,  somewhat  eup-shaped  i-ecep- 
tacles,   with  ragged  edges   filled  with  spores,   the 


stems  swell,  and  in  April  and  May  pale  orange- 
coloured  jelly-like  masses  are  produced.  These 
contain  numberless  spores  embedded  in  them. 
When  these  are  released  they  are  carried  about  by 
the  wind,  and  those  that  chance  to  reach  the  leaves 
of  a  Pear  tree  at  once  germihate  and  enter  the  leaf, 
and  in  due  time  the  Cluster-cups  are  produced. 
How  far  tlie  spores  may  be  carried  by  the  wind  I 
cannot  say.  It  is  recorded  that  trees  half  a  mile 
apart  have  infected  one  another,  so  I  can  quite 
conceive  that  they  might  be  carried  a  mile  and 
a-half  in  a  gale  of  wind  ;  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
much  harm  could  be  done  at  that  distance.  If  you 
were  to  destroy  all  the  branches  of  your  .Junipers 
which  were  swollen  and  bore  these  yellow  jelly- 
like masses  it  would  be  just  as  eti'ectual  as  cutting 
down  the  bushes.  Fungicides  are  of  little  or  no 
use.  As  soon  as  the  disease  is  noticed  on  Pear 
trees  the  infected  leaves  should  be  picked  off  and 
burnt.  If  the  Pear  trees  are  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  ilixture  while  the  spoi'es  were  in  the 
air  it  would  probably  prevent  them  from  germi- 
nating :  but  the  ilithculty  would  be  to  know  when 
this  was."  (!.  S.  S. 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND 

Reminiscences  of  the  Late  Show. 
At  the  show  lately  held  in  Edinburgh  prominence  in 
theschedulewasgiventosingledishesof  Apples,  there 
being  no  fewer  than  forty-three  classes  for  distinct 
varieties  in  single  dishes.  Man3'  of  these  were  very 
fine,  the  fruit  not  so  full  and  well  coloured  as 
English  Apples  are,  but  otherwise  most  commend- 
able. Note  may  be  made  of  Gascoigne's  Scarlet, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Bismarck, 
Pomona,  Ecklinville,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Suffield, 
Stirling  Castle,  and  Warner's  King  as  among  the 
best.  The  policj'  that  dictated  this  method  of 
encouraging  hardy  fruit  culture  is  a  distinctly  good 
one,  and  if  it  had  been  confined  to  Apples  in  season 
not  a  word  but  one  of  commendation  could  have 
been  tittered.  Among  these,  however,  were  many 
examples  of  fruits  onlj'  three-fourths  grown,  such, 
for  example,  as  Wellington,  Northern  Greening, 
King  of  Pippins,  Alfriston,  and  Blenheim  Pippin. 
No  good  end  can  be  served  by  exhibiting  these  at 
this  time  of  year,  and  let  us  hope  the  spring  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Cale^lonian  may  have  these  late 
sorts  transferred  to  it,  wlien  tliey  may  be  found  in 
a  condition  of  matin'ity  and  in  character.  Besides 
presenting  the  individual  fruits  in  good  form,  if  the 
practice  of  showing  dishes  of  late  varieties  at  the 
spring  show  were  introduced  and  followed  up  it 
woidd  cause  increased  interest  in  storing  the  fruit 
to  keep,  it  being  notorious  that  at  present  many 
gardens  well  stocked  with  Apple  trees  break  down 
about  tlie  new  year,  when  the  supply  runs  out. 

At  the  same  show  black  Grapes,  with  the  exception 
of  Gros  Colman,  were  extra  well  shown,  and  black 
Haniburghs  much  better  than  usual,  the  dull  season 
having  no  doubt  had  an  influence  altogether  bene- 
ficial in  Ijringing  out  the  deep  black  colour  so 
remarkable  in  these.  The  society  for  the  first  time 
ottered  a  medal  (bronze  or  silver)  "  to  anj' exhibitor 
who  gains  se\en  and  a-half  points  out  of  a  maximum 
of  nine  points  for  any  bunch,"  and  this,  of  course, 
would  have  some  effect  in  bringing  out  so  many 
specimens.  Only  two  bunches  reached  the  seven 
and  a-half  points,  one  being  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Mattison,  Cnrrie,  and  the  other  by  Mi-.  Potter, 
Wliitehall,  Cumberland.  Botli  bunches,  though  not 
large,  were  furnished  with  glossy  black  berries, 
"  liaminered ''  in  the  manner  so  pleasing  to  those 
wlio  are  fond  of  Hamburghs. 

Mr.  Lunt,  Keir  Gardens,  Stirling,  who  carried 
oft'  the  best  prizes  for  Grapes,  was  at  the  same 
time  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of  plants,  his 
Crotons  foliage  plants  being  the  best  examples  of 
pot  culture  in  the  show. 

The  Edinljurgh  autumn  show  is  becoming 
annually'  more  and  more  a  favourite  one  with 
nurserymen  for  staging  collections  of  their  .stock. 
The  council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  have  grace- 
fully done  a  little  by  way  of  recognition  of  these 
good  offices  by  presenting  trade  exhibitors  with 
medals  and  awards  of  merit.  These  were  not 
notified  on  Wednesday,  but  the  secretary  kindlj' 
forwarded  me  a   list,  from  which   I   find  Messrs. 


Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  are  the  recipients  of  a 
gold  medal  for  their  attractive  collection  of  high- 
class  vegetables  and  flowers,  while  silver  medals 
were  awarded  respectively  to  Messrs.  D.  and  W. 
Buchanan,  Kippen,  for  their  collection  of  Grapes  ; 
to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  for  a 
charmingly  arranged  group  of  cut  flowers,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  Dahlias,  with  a  collection  of 
Tomatoes  in  twenty-five  varieties  ;  and  to  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  for  table  of  cut 
Lilies,  &c.  Special  awards  were  secured  by  the 
following  :  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser  and  Co. 
for  a  grand  group  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants; 
Mr.  John  Downie  for  a  group  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  and  for  fruit  trees  ;  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird 
and  Sons,  Limited,  for  an  artistically  arranged 
group  of  plants.  Conifers,  and  cut  Dahlia  blooms  ; 
Messrs.  T.  Methven  and  Sons  for  group  of  plants, 
largely  Lilies  ;  and  Mr.  .James  Rowatt,  Glassford, 
for  Pentstemons.  Quite  a  number  of  awards  of 
merit  were  bestowed  on  other  exhiljits.        R.  P. 


THE     FRUIT     NUMBER. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  planting  fruit  trees  we 
shall  devote  much  of  the  space  in  The  Garden 
next  week  to  this  important  subject.  The  articles 
have  been  written  by  the  leading  gardeners  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  amongst  those  who  have 
kindlj'  assisted  us  being  Mr.  .J.  H.  (ioodacre,  of 
Elvaston  ;  Mr.  Norman,  of  Hatfield;  Mr.  Crump, 
of  Madresfield  ;  Mr.  (4.  Wythes,  of  S3'on  House, 
Brentford  ;  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  of  Cardiff'  Castle  ; 
Mr.  R.  Parker,  of  Goodwood  ;  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  of 
(ioodwood  ;  Mr.  A.  Dean ;  Mr.  J.  Tallack,  of 
Shipley  Hall,  &c.,  with  illustrations  of  interest, 
particularly  to  amateurs,  such  as  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
the  best  fruit  rooms,  late  Strawberry  St.  .Joseph, 
a  new  Apple,  the  new  Grape  Diamond  .Jubilee, 
bush  Apple  tree  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  American 
blight,  view  of  Craigside  (the  residence  of  Lord 
Armstrong),  and  sketches  by  H.  G.  Moon  of 
Hidalgoa  Werckli  and  the  wild  Angelica  and 
Asters.  The  ordinary  features  of  The  (Garden  will 
not  be  omitted,  and  the  subject  of  the  "  Workers 
amongst  the  Flowers"  will  be  Jlr.  Owen  Thomas, 
gardener  to  Her  Majestj'  the  Queen,  with  portrait, 
and  a  report  will  be  given  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  fruit  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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ANY  vegetables  esteemed  upon  conti- 
nental tables  are  seldom  seen  here, 
for  a  good  reason — the  English  are 
notoriously  bad  judges  of  vegetables, 
which  are  seldom  prepared  or  cooked 
in  the  best  waj-s.  This  is  a  sweepin" 
statement,  but  true,  as  one  well  knows.  Sad 
stories  can  be  told  of  the  cooks'  shortcomings  in 
this  important  part  of  the  daj-'s  diet.  Scorzonera, 
Salsify,  and  Celeriac  are  amongst  a  few  of  the 
vegetables  almost  iniknown  in  many  English 
gardens.  Our  note  now  concerns  the  Egg  Plant 
or  Aubergine,  which  is  Morth  consideration  apart 
from  its  decorati\e  value.  For  use  as  a  vegetable 
the  Black  Pekiii  Aubergine  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
A  good  grower  of  these,  in  a  letter,  saj's  that  the 
plants  succeed  well  trained  to  a  warm  wall  or  a 
trellis,  whilst  during  the  last  two  summers  they 
have  been  successfuUv  grown  in  the  open,  merely 
supported  by  stakes,  much  in  the  same  wa}'  as  one 
grows  Vegetable  Marrows.  The  plants  are  very 
easily  grown  ;  it  is  simply  necessary  to  sow  seed  in 
March  or  April,  either  in  a  pot  or  shallow  pan, 
which  must  be  liberally  crocked.  Over  the  crocks 
put  some  of  the  rougher  portions  of  the  compost  or 
some  flaky  leaf-mould.  When  the  seedlings  are  of 
sufficient  size  pursue  the  nsual  course,  and  pot 
them  ott'  when  large  enough,  growing  them  on  in 
pots  until  they  arc  in  a  O-inel;  size,  from  these 
planting  them  out  in  the  garden.  The  Aubergine 
enjoys  rieli  living,  and  both  when  the  plants  are  in 
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pots  and  in  the  open  ground  plenty  of  manure  is 
necessary.  Guard  most  carefully  against  red  spider, 
ivhich  is  especially  mischievous,  and  preys  upon 
plants  weakly  through  a  too  poor  soil  and  want  of 
stimulants  at  the  root.  Moisture  in  the  soil  and 
upon  the  foliage  is  essential,  and  this  will  keep  red 
spider  away.  To  sum  up  the  treatment  necessary,  it 
consists  in  liberal  diet  throughout  the  e.xistence 
of  the  plant — rich  soil,  feedini;  at  the  root,  over- 
head syringing,  and,  in  dry  years  particularly, 
abundance  of  water.  The  variety  recommended 
for  cooking  is  the  Black  Pekin,  so  called  from  its 
intensely  dark  colour,  approaching  almost  to  black, 
and  its  distinct  aspect  is  intensified  bj-  leaves  of 
a  violet  shade.  It  grows  very  freely  and  bears 
abundantly.  New  York  Purple,  the  round 
Aubergine,  the  Early  Purple,  Early  Scarlet,  and 
the  White  may  also  be  recommended.  A.  M. 


NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 


KniphOfia  Tucki.— This  plant  is  one  of 
the  earliest  of  tlie  Torch  Lilies  to  flower,  and  a 
great  acquisition  to  gardens  where  members  of 
this  genus  find  a  place.  It  is  a  native  of  Coles- 
berg,  in  the  central  provinces  of  Cape  Colony,  and, 
being  found  at  an  elevation  of  40(1(1  feet  above  sea- 
level,  it  is  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  winters  with 
a  little  protection,  such  as  dry  leaves  or  ashes.  It 
was  found  by  Mr.  Tuck,  after  whom  it  was  named, 
in  1892,  and  was  at  first  thought  to  be  K.  pumila, 
which  has  been  for  some  time  lost  to  cultivation. 
It  is,  however,  more  robust  than  that  species,  with 
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broader  leaves,  and  the  dense  heads  of  flowers  are 
borne  on  stout  stalks  about  3  feet  in  height.  When 
mature  the  deflexed  flowers  are  sulphur-3'ellow  in 
colour,  while  in  the  early  stage  they  are  tinged 
with  crimson.  The  stamens,  being  e.xserted  from 
the  tube,  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
flower. — W. 

Aster  ThomSOni.— This  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive Starwort,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  plants 
we  have  for  the  rock  garden  or  front  of  the  mixed 
border.  Although  one  of  the  earliest  Asters  to 
bloom,  it  remains  in  flower  longer  than  any  other 
kind.  The  plant  does  not  reach  a  height  of  more 
than  Ih  feet  or  2  feet,  and  succeeds  in  a  sunny 
place.  The  flowers  are  2;J  inches  in  diameter  and 
of  a  delicate  lilac  colour. — J.  Wood,  Plant  Cliih, 
Kirkstnll,  LtciU. 

Akebia  lobata.. — About  eight  years  ago 
several  plants  of  this  interesting  .Japanese  climber 
were  introduced  to  Kew  from  the  Yokohama 
Nursery  Company,  and  it  is  now  represented  by  a 
mass  out  of  doors  and  by  a  plant  on  the  roof  of  the 
Himalayan  house.  It  ditt'ers  from  the  well  known 
A.  cpiinata  by  having  three  instead  of  five  lobed 
leaves,  and  in  the  lobes  being  larger  than  in  the 
latter  species.  The  flowers,  though  slightly  larger 
in  A.  lobata,  do  not  materially  dift'er  in  the  two 
species,  both  being  purple  and  produced  at  the 
same  time.  Although  flowers  have  been  borne 
annually  for  the  last  six  years,  fruit  has  not  set 
until  the  present  year.  The  plant  in  the  Himalayan 
house  lias  recently  perfected  a  cluster  of  three  fruits, 
which  are  of  a  particularly  interesting  character. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  on  a  pendulous 
shoot,  each  fruit  standing  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  stem,  the  bases 
touching.  Individually 
they  are  2A  inches  long 
by  1 J  inches  in  diameter, 
and  in  colour  are  a 
pretty  light  shade  of 
violet.  VVhen  ripe  the 
underside  splits  longi- 
tudinally, showing  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of 
white  flesh  with  a  cen- 
tral mass  of  whitish  pulp 
containing  black  seeds. 
If  it  can  be  made  to 
fruit  freely  it  will  make 
an  excellent  plant  for  a 
sunny  greenhouse  or 
corridor ;  the  ett'ect  of 
the  large  violet  fruits 
hanging  among  the 
foliage,  wliich  just  now 
is  developing  its  purplish 
autumn  tint,  is  very 
striking.-W.  1). 

Roses  in  Devon 

shire.  —  As  all  are 
well  aware,  Roses  in, 
Devonshire  grow  with  a 
luxuriance  that  is  only 
possible  in  that  favoured 
county.  Our  illustra- 
tion depicts  a  village 
scene  that  well  exempli- 
fies the  beauty  of  climb- 
ing Roses,  even  when 
practically  left  uncared 
for.  The  size  and  vigour 
of  properly  cultivated 
Roses  in  Devonshire 
gardens  has  often  been 
alluded  to. 

Laelio-Cattleya 
bletchleyensis 
Roy  'Wigan  is  now 

flowering  for  tlie  first 
time  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  E.  Wigan,  Bart., 
Clare  Lawn,  East  .Sheen. 
It  is  derived  from  the 
intercrossing  of  C. 
Warscewiczi  (gigas)  and 
L:elia  tenebrosa.  In 
habit  of  growth  it 
might  easily  be  mistaken 


for  a  robust-growing  La;lia  tenebrosa,  the  spotting 
and  purple  markings  on  the  foliage  characteristic 
to  that  species  being  most  pronounced.  The 
flowers  h.avc  also  many  of  the  features  of 
the  last-named  parent,  especially  in  shape,  the 
whole  being  considerably  enlarged  by  the 
influence  of  C.  Warscewiczi,  and  the  colour 
also  of  this  species  predominates.  The  sepals  are 
each  5  inches  long,  1  i  inches  broad,  deep  rosy  lilac, 
with  the  slightest  trace  of  bronze  on  the  surface. 
The  petals  are  as  long  as  the  sepals,  2J  inches 
broad,  twisted,  deep  rosy  lilac,  showing  the  bronzy 
purple  sufliision  more  prominent  than  in  the  sepals. 
The  sepals  and  petals  both  have  a  white  area  at 
the  base,  and  have  indications  of  becoming  mottled 
at  the  apex.  The  lip  is  2J  inches  long,  similar  in 
breadth,  and  the  tube  '2\  inches  long.  The  front 
lobe  is  crimson-pur])le,  veined  with  a  darker  shade 
of  purple,  which  becomes  suffused  on  tlie  disc. 
The  side  lobes  of  the  tube  are  crimson-purple,  with 
the  yellow  blotches  on  either  side  at  the  front, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  C.  Warscewiczi. 
The  whole  of  the  base  is  brown  on  a  yellow  ground. 
The  plant  carried  a  two-flowered  raceme.  Although 
not  actually  raised  in  the  collection,  the  plant 
was  liought  with  other  crosses  several  years  ago  in 
a  very  small  state.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to 
Sir  Frederick  that  one  of  the  first  of  these  to 
flower  should  produce  such  a  grand  variety.  It  is 
certainly  far  superior  to  anything  that  has  yet 
been  introduced  from  the  influence  of  Lielia  tene- 
l)rosa  as  a  parent,  and  will  compare  favourably 
with  the  lovely  L. -C.  wigaui.ana,  C.  dominiana,  and 
others  of  this  section  which  have  previously  pro- 
cured first-class  certificates  from  tlie  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. — II.  J.  C. 

Apundinapia  aneeps.    It.may  interest 

some  of  your  readers  to  hear  that  this  Bamboo  in  a 
sheltered  .  place  has  increased  in  height  annually 
since  planted  here  in  180(i,  and  is  now  well  over 
1.1  feet  in  height,  being,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful 
and  gracefid  Bamboo  that  we  grow.  Its  old  canes 
annually  increase  the  number  and  length  of  the 
liranchlets,  which  by  their  very  weight  naturally 
hang  over,  assuming  an  extremely  graceful  habit, 
which  is  relieved  by  the  new  rush -like  canes  coming 
through  the(n. — P.  I).  Williams,  Lana/rth,  St. 
Kereriie,  R.S.O.,  Coriiirall. 

Viola  Ardwell  Gem.  —  Hundreds  of 
bedding  Pansies,  tufted  Pansies,  or  Violas  have  been 
raised  of  late  years,  but  I  do  not  know  the  kind 
that  can  eclipse  Ardwell  (iem  in  freedom,  in  its 
hai-diness  and  continuity  of  flowering,  and,  not  least, 
in  its  constitution.  I  quite  uphold  the  endeavours 
of  those  whose  aim  is  beautiful  and  refined  flowers, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard  a  kind  so  good 
as  this.  The  soft  shade  of  yellow  is  very  charming, 
and  where  whole  beds  can  be  de\'oted  to  these  as  a 
groundwork  for  other  plants,  I  know  none  that  I 
would  sooner  give  place  to  in  the  soft  yellow 
shades.  Nearly  fifteen  j'ears  ago  I  planted  a 
groundwork  of  this  sort  in  a  bed  composed  of 
Roses,  White  Poet's  Narcissus,  Madonna  Lilies, 
and  other  showy  hardy  plants,  the  entire  bed 
having  an  edging  of  Thrift.  The  tufted  character 
of  the  Viola  was  so  marked  that,  save  for  cutting 
away  old  flower  stems,  the  tufts  were  left  a  second 
year.  The  mass  of  flowers  was  a  great  surprise, 
and  towards  midsummer,  when  the  longer  shoots 
of  the  Viola  had  rambled  up  among  the  Rose 
bushes,  the  eti'ect  was  oharming.  In  sliort,  those 
who  do  not  object  to  a  mixed  bed  or  border  of  a 
freely  mixed  type  maj'  do  well  to  imitate  some 
such  arrangement  as  this,  as,  indeed,  from  the 
very  flowery  nature  of  the  plant  and  its  free 
growth,  labour  and  attention  were  almost  )(//  and 
tlie  lied  a  constant  source  of  pleasure. — E.  J. 

Colehicum  byzantinum.— This  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  freely  flowered  of  these 
Meadow  SaB'rons,  and  particularly  of  the  rosy 
purple  shades,  such  as  this  and  the  deeper-toned 
flowers  of  C.  autumnale  would  include.  It  is, 
however,  of  taller  growth  than  these  latter  :  bolder, 
too,  and  generally  a  finer  flower,  and,  coming  with 
great  freedom,  it  is  a  welcome  plant  now  when 
colour  among  dwarf  plants  in  the  border  or  rockery 
is  rather  scarce.  It  is  a  Cirecian  species,  and  one  of 
considerable  merit  for  the  hardy  garden  at  this 
time  of  year. 
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Ailantus  g-landulosa.  —  The  great 

number  ot  trees  of  this  Ailantus  to  be  met  with 
scattered  aljout  London  tend  to  show  that  there  is 
at  least  one  subject  other  than  the  ever-recurring 
Plane  that  thrives  witliin  the  area  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  many  squares  the  Ailantus  abounds,  and 
even  now,  when  the  foliage  of  most  trees  is  greatly 
burnt  up,  the  long  compound  leaves  of  this  Chinese 
tree  are  as  richly  tinted  as  thej'  were  two  months 
ago,  while  a  few  of  them  have  an  additional  attrac- 
tion in  the  shape  of  numerous  terminal  clusters  of 
fruits  of  a  warm  brownish  tint.  Thriving,  as  it 
does,  :n  almost  any  soil  is  another  great  point  in 
its  favour.  The  large  pinnate  leaves  are  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  Stag's  Horn  Sumach.  Its  wood 
is  said  to  be  valuable,  but  irrespective  of  this  it  is 
undoubtedly  of  value  as  an  ornamental  tree.  If 
cut  down  to  the  ground  each  year,  and  limited  to 
one  new  shoot,  the  leaves  on  this  attain  enormous 
proportions.  Besides  the  two  trees  above  mentioned 
as  thriving  in  London,  viz. ,  the  Plane  and  Ailantus, 
there  are  also  the  False  Acacia,  still  fresh  and 
bright ;  Catalpa  bignonioides,  which  has  flowered 
grandly  this  year.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
North  American  tree  in  Manchester  Square.  In 
fairly  moist  soil  the  Mulberry,  too,  is  a  good  town 
tree,  while  a  very  desirable  London  shrub  is  the 
common  Fig,  that  is  with  reference  to  its  foliage 
alone. 

Cotoneaster  hopizontalis.— This 

Cotoneaster  is  so  different  in  appearance  from  an}' 
other  species  that  one  never  has  any  difficulty  in 
recognising  it.  Its  most  prominent  feature  is  well 
e.\'pressed  by  the  name  horizontalis,  as  it  is  of  a 
peculiar  flat  style  of  growth,  and  thoiigh  it  will 
spread  some  distance  in  a  horizontal  manner,  it 
rarely  exceeds  2  feet  in  height  unless  trained  to  a 
wall.  The  leaves  are  oppositely  arranged  on  the 
twigs,  which  in  their  turn  are  disposed  in  a  regular 
flattened  frond-like  manner,  so  distinct  from  any 
other,  and  in  this  respect  suggesting  somewhat  the 
pretty  Chilian  Azara  microphylla,  though  the 
Cotoneaster  is  nuich  less  graceful  than  this. 
Cotoneaster  horizontalis  passes  through  at  least 
three  distinct  phases  of  beauty  during  the  year, 
firstly,  when  the  shoots  are  thickly  studded  with 
the  tender  green  unfolding  leaves ;  next,  when 
laden  with  its  pretty  pinkish  flowers  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  spring  ;  while  in  autumn  the  bright  red 
and  yellow  of  the  decaying  leaves  and  the  ver- 
milion coloured  berries  render  it  more  attractive 
than  ever.  Both  birds  and  mice  are  fond  of  the 
berries,  but  if  untouched  by  tliese  they  will  remain 
on  the  plant  for  some  time  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  In  any  selection  of  shrubs  for  large 
rockeries 'this  Cotoneaster  should  certainly  have  a 
place.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Abbe  Armand  David,  and  first 
came  into  prominent  notice  about  twelve  years  or 
so  ago,  though  it  was  known  for  some  time  previous 
to  that.  It  received  a  first-class  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1895. — H.  P. 

Chpysanthemum   Mr.  Selley.— This 

early-flowering  Pompon  is  excellent  in  every  way. 
It  develops  a  profuse  display  of  dainty  medium- 
sized  blossoms,  each  blossom  without  disbudding 
developing  on  a  footstalk  of  good  length — a  most 
essential  feature  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums. 
The  colour  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe,  but 
rosy  blush  will  suffice.  The  plant  is  of  bushy 
habit,  very  free  flowering,  and  rarely  exceeds  a 
height  of  18  inches.  Its  constitution  is  robust, 
and  when  planted  out  in  groups  of  a  dozen  plants 
in  the  border  its  effect  is  somewhat  unique.  This 
variety  is  seen  at  its  best  throughout  September. 
— D.  B.  C. 
Asclepias  cupassavica.  —  Judging  by 

the  fact  that  I  have  been  appealed  to  several  times 
of  late  for  the  name  of  this  plant,  it  must  be  more 
generally  met  with  in  gardens  than  was  at  one 
time  the  case.  It  is  a  quick-growing  subject, 
belonging  to  that  class  of  plants  to  which  the  name 
of  sub-shrubs  has  been  applied — that  is  to  say,  not 
a  herbaceous  plant,  and  scarcely  a  shrub.  It  forms 
a  rather  upright-growing  specimen  clothed  with 
Willow-like  leaves,  while  the  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  umbels,  are  of  a  pleasing  orange-scarlet 
colour.  This  Asclepias  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
America,  but  it   is  now  a   troublesome   weed   in 


many  parts  of  the  tropics,  the  floating  seeds,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  those  of  the  Dandelion, 
being  carried  here  and  there  by  the  wind.  It  will 
grow  and  flower  well  in  a  greenhouse  during  the 
summer,  but  in  winter  it  does  better  with  a  little 
more  heat,  though  if  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots 
it  will  as  a  rule  pass  the  winter  in  the  greenhouse. 
It  is  easily  propagated  ;  cuttings  strike  root 
readil}',  while  seed  often  ripens.  There  are 
several  hardy  species,  the  North  American  A. 
tuberosa  with  orange-coloured  blossoms  being  the 
best.— T. 

Punica   g'panatum  nana.— According 

to  Loudon,  the  dwarf  Pomegranate  was  introduced 
in  17^3,  but  it  is  even  now  quite  an  uncommon 
plant,  though  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  flower- 
ing freely  it  is  very  attractive.  It  forms  a  dense 
twiggy  bush  from  .3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  whose 
flowers  when  in  the  bud  state  are  of  a  bright  red 
tint,  but  when  fully  open  they  are  tinged  with 
orange  and  of  a  rich  glowing  colour.  For  training 
to  a  low  south  wall,  particularly  in  front  of  a  hot- 
house or  in  some  such  warm  position,  it  is  well 
suited,  and  so  situated  it  flowers  freely.  Any 
reference  to  the  dwarf  Pomegranate  always  reminds 
me  of  a  particularly  fine  example  that  I  liad  under 
observation  for  many  years.  It  was  planted  in 
ordinary  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  low  wall  facing  due 
south,  in  the  immediate  outskirts  of  London,  and 
each  recurring  autumn  was  much  admired.  Un- 
fortunately, like  many  other  interesting  plants,  it 
had  to  be  removed,  and  the  attempt  to  transplant 
it  was  not  successful.  Before  the  leaves  fall  they 
change  to  a  bright  golden-yellow  tint,  but  as  a  rule 
do  not  remain  long  in  this  stage. — H.  P. 

Phlox  MPS.  Jenkins.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  surprises  of  my  garden  during  the  autumn. 
This  beautiful  pure  white  perennial  Phlox  stands 
out  distinct  from  all  others,  at  least  so  far  as  m\' 
own  knowledge  of  them  is  concerned.  The  indi- 
vidual pips  are  large,  and  the  spikes  of  blossom, 
which  by  the  way  are  of  medium  height,  very 
branching,  and  ot  great  strength,  have  made  an 
effective  di.splay  for  some  time  past.  A  position 
was  given  a  group  of  plants  ot  this  variety  where 
only  slight  sunshine  reached  them,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  position,  copious  supplies  of  water, 
&c. ,  in  the  hot  and  trying  weather  of  July  and 
late  August,  tlie  display  has  proved  very  beautiful. 
Collections  of  Phloxes  would  be  incomplete  without 
it.— C.  A.  H. 

Lilium  aUPatum.— Miss  Wise  sends  us  a 
photograph  of  a  Lilium  auratum  which  bloomed  in 
her  garden  this  summer,  and  had  no  less  then  Klo 
blooms  on  one  stem  ;  last  year  it  had  23. 

Chpysanthemum    Little  Bob.— This 

is  an  old  and  fairly  well-known  small  flowered 
Pompon  variety,  a  plant  named  Dr.  Bois  Duval 
distributed  in  the  earlier  days  being  synonymous 
with  it.  More  recently,  however,  some  of  the 
newer  trade  growers  have  rechristened  it  Scarlet 
(iem — still  another  synonym — but  the  original 
name  will  still  adhere  to  it,  and  rightly  so.  Here, 
again,  catalogues  dift'er  in  a  description  of  its 
colour,  which,  when  the  pretty  little  blossoms  are 
at  their  best,  is  of  bright  chestnut-crimson, 
becoming  duller  with  age.  This  plant  makes  a 
most  effective  bed  in  the  early  autumn,  when  its 
free  display  on  plants  less  than  "2  feet  high,  which 
are  also  bushy,  although  not  so  strong  in  growth 
as  one  would  like,  is  a  picture  worth  creating  in 
the  landscape.  When  the  sun  is  on  it  the  colour 
effect  is  very  striking.  During  late  August  and 
the  first  three  weeks  of  September  sees  this  variety 
in  perfection. 

Chpysanthemum  Bponze   Bpide.— 

This  is  one  of  the  large  flowered  Pompous,  and  is  a 
pretty  rosy  bronze  sport  from  Blushing  Briile 
raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davis  when  at  his 
Camberwell  nursery.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
the  plants  have  been  a  mass  of  colour  with  their 
free  displa}'  of  blossoms,  a  succession  of  flowers 
being  kept  up  as  each  bud  develops  on  a  long 
footstalk.  When  the  display  has  finished  the 
plants  will  be  cut  down,  as  new  growth  springing 
from  the  base  quickly  develop  another  lot  of  buds, 
and  these  during  Octoljer  provide  a  second  crop  of 
blossoms  from  the  same  plants.  Its  constitution  is 
robust,  and  its  height  about  2i  feet. 


Sweet  Peas   in  Ipeland.    This  flower 

has  been  nuich  overlooked  for  many  j-ears  past, 
and  except  for  a  patch  here  and  there  it  is  not 
grown  as  it  should  be.  I  hope  that  the  classes 
provided  in  different  exhibitions  may  effect  an 
improvement  not  only  in  colour,  but  also  in  size. 
Those  I  am  about  to  describe  are  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen  in  Ireland  or  England.  At  Bawnbay 
House  there  is  a  large  piece  of  lawn  quite  'M  yards 
by  20  j'ards,  and  round  the  whole  of  this  is  a 
hedge  of  Sweet  Peas  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  high. 
At  one  corner  of  the  lawn  is  a  prettj'  old-fashioned 
summer-house  covered  witli  Traveller's  Joy.  These 
Peas  are  of  no  particular  kind,  but  are  large  and 
well  grown,  in  12-feet  lengths  of  each  kind,  or 
rather  I  should  perhaps  say  shade  of  colour,  and 
never  have  I  seen  such  a  show  of  bloom.     Where 

1  am  now  writing  I  have  six  large  vases  full,  and  I 
sent  three  large  boxes  to  London.  I  think  that 
peat  soil  must  be  what  makes  such  fine  plants.  At 
Sidmouth  I  plant  my  seeds  over  a  deep  trench  of 
manure,  but  I  have  never  had  such  blooms  or 
such  a  crop  as  these  at  Bawnbay  House. — Axnie 
H.  Tyrkei.l,  Coitn/i/  I'nniti. 

Beg'onla  Angustinei.— In  1899  seeds  of 

this  new  species  were  sent  to  Kew  from  Western 
China  by  Dr.  Henry,  and  it  is  now  flowering  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Mexican  house  there.  At 
present  the  largest  plants  are  8  inches  high,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  resemble  B.  Rex  in  habit  and  flower, 
though  entirely  difl'erent  from  that  species.  It 
makes  a  thick  fleshy  rootstock,  producing  numerous 
leaves  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  Rex  section, 
which  on  difterent  plants  vary  in  colour  from  pale 
green  to  deep  green,  and  are  suffused  with  brown 
markings.  The  large.st  leaves  are  10  inches  long  by 
7  inches  wide,  and  all  are  densely  clothed  with 
silky  hairs.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  stems 
10   inches   long,   are   pink   in   colour,    and   nearly 

2  inches  across,  the  male  and  female  flowers  being 
borne  on  the  same  stem.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  say 
much  concerning  its  horticultural  value,  though 
the  foliage  is  handsome  and  distinct,  and  the 
flowers  are  decidedlj'  pretty.  It  appears  to  enjoy 
the  same  treatment  as  that  given  to  the  South 
American  shrubby  species. — W,  D. 

Clepodendpon    foetidum.  —  There   are 

several  species  of  Clerodendron  suitable  for  the 
outdoor  garden  in  parts  of  the  /country  where 
excessive  frost  is  not  experienced,  the  above- 
mentioned  being  one  of  the  number.  Though 
naturally  a  shrub,  it  is  best  treated  as  a  herbaceous 
plant  and  cut  down  annuallj' ;  by  this  means  strong 
shoots  are  made  which  bear  larger  foliage  and 
correspondingly  larger  heads  of  flowers.  The  shoots 
usuallj'  attain  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  and  are 
well  clothed  with  large  cordate  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  red,  and  borne  in  large,  dense  terminal  heads 
during  the  last  fortnight  of  August  and  throughout 
September.  At  a  distance  their  perfume  is  sweet, 
but  on  closer  acquaintance  is  not  so  pleasant.  From 
its  lateness  of  flowering  it  well  deserves  a  place  in 
the  garden. — T>. 

Epythpina   humeana.  —  Of   the   many 

beautiful  South  African  plants  suitable  for  warm 
greenhouse  culture  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best, 
being  easily  managed,  free-flowering,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  ornamental.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
fused with  E.  caffra,  and  in  general  appearance 
somewhat  resembles  a  dwarf  or  stunted  form  of 
that  species.  It  is  much  the  better  plant  of  the 
two  for  the  greenhouse,  as  it  flowers  when  young, 
while  E.  caffra  is  a  very  shy  bloomer  until  it  has 
attained  a  large  size.  The  one  under  notice  makes 
a  large  bush  or  small  tree,  but  it  ma3'l]e  grown  and 
flowered  as  a  bush  2  feet  high  in  a  pot.  The  leaves 
are  ternate,  large  and  handsome,  deep  green,  with 
a  few  spines  on  the  mid-rib.  The  flowers  are 
scarlet  and  borne  in  upright  racemes  from  near  the 
point  of  each  growth.  The  beaut}'  of  the  plant 
may  be  imagined  wlien  seven  or  eight  racemes 
IS  inches  long,  eacli  l)earing  from  tliirty  to  fifty 
pendulous  flowers,  are  often  produced  at  one  time 
on  a  plant  4  feet  or  .■)  feet  high.  Although  it  can 
be  grown  in  a  pot  it  succeeds  much  better  planteil 
out  in  a  border  of  sandy  loam,  where  it  can  he 
thoroughly  dried  off'  in  winter.  If  it  grows  too 
freely,  instead  of  producing  flowers  an  occasional 
root  pruning  will  be  found  beneficial. 
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Flowers  in  Ireland.— Since  the  beginning 
of  September  the  weathei'  has  improved  consider- 
ably, the  heavy  rains  of  previous  months  liaving 
been  followed  by  warm  sunny  days,  enabling  our 
gardens  to  put  on  a  fresher  appearance,  although 
the  changing  tints  of  the  foliage  are  tokens  of  the 
coming  end,  yet  they  present  Nature  in  one  of  her 
gayest  moments,  and  point  to  the  value  of  certain 
shrubs  for  autumn  colour  use.  For  an  edging  to  a 
mass  or  belt  of  shrubbery,  or  of  a  bed  set  apart, 
the  Swan  River  Daisies  (Brachycome)  are  of  value  ; 
the  flowers  are  borne  on  long  stems,  and  grow  very 
well  in  a  Harm  sheltered  localit\',  the  varieties 
niostlv  used  being  iberidiflora,  with  purple  florets 
and  a  dense  black  eye,  and  alliiflora,  with  pure 
white  florets  and  a  blackish  eye  :  though  not  as  yet 
grown  here  in  i|uantity  one  occasional!}'  sees  them, 
and  when  well  done  they  are  effective  half-hardy 
annuals.  Passing  under  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Weeping  Elm.  whose  pendulous  bouglis  draped 
the  greensward  with  foliage,  I  had  entered  the 
charming  garden  of  Mr.  Pim,  Stradbrooke  Hall, 
Monkstown.  A  central  avenue  which  divided  the 
garden  had  neat  herbaceous  borders,  where  Pent- 
steraons,  Carnations,  Phloxes,  Asters.  (Stc. .  were 
ablaze.  The  early  foliage  of  some  Chinese  P:vonies 
(tree  type)  appeared  to  be  healthy,  but  the 
prospect  of  flowering  next  spring  is  very  small. 
Ficus  Parcelli,  too,  was  represented  by  a  giant 
type,  the  variegated  foliage  and  the  denseness  of 
the  brandies  helped  to  make  it  look  its  best, 
whilst  oxerhead  AUamandas  had  made  ver}'  rapid 
growth,  especially  Hendersoni  and  grandiflora. 
Their  blooms  of  bright  yellow  had  a  softer  effect 
than  the  otlier  kinds,  otherwise  the  roof  was  a 
sheet  of  bloom.  In  an  adjoining  part  through  a 
partition  door  Bougainvillea  glabra  looked  e<jually 
well,  while  l)elow  it  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  varying 
shades  of  colour  made  a  good  show.  The  genial 
climate  favours  Choisj'a  ternata,  whose  pure  white 
flowers  look  so  well :  such  was  my  impression 
when  visiting  some  other  gardens  in  the  locality, 
but  some  time  must  elapse  before  this  fine  plant  is 
as  well  known  as  it  deserves. — A   O'Neill. 

Landscape  beauty.  — The  Marquis  of 
Duiierin.    in     jilanting    the    long  drive    up    to    his 


residence  at  Clandebo_\e,  has  used  great  discrimi- 
nation, and  has,  by  the  use  of  purple  Beeches 
and  other  foliage  trees,  made  this  long  avenue 
very  attractive.  All  over  this  estate  very  pretty 
knolls  of  trees  are  seen  on  the  summits  "of  little 
hills.  These  are  very  picturesque,  and  add  to  an 
attractive  neighbourhood  an  additional  beauty  and 
I  charm. — \V..\ltkr  Smyth,  Holyu-ood.  County  Don-n. 

Narcissus  Queen  AVilhelmina  was 

exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  April  '24  in 
the  present  year,  when  man}'  will  remember  its 
gigantic  si'/.e,  wonderful  sj'mmetry.  and  distinct- 
ness. On  this  occasion  it  received  by  unanimous 
votes  an  award  of  merit  of  the  Daftbdil  committee. 
It  was  again  successful  at  the  Midland  Daffodil 
Society,  Birmingham,  on  April  2.5  by  taking  a 
first -class  certificate.  Unfortunately,  we  are  unable 
to  give  the  parentage,  as  the  raisers — Messrs. 
de  (4root  and  Sons,  of  Holland — did  not  take  a 
record  of  the  work  done  by  them  some  years  ago, 
but  went  about  their  hybridising  in  a  haphazard 
manner.  Their  success,  however,  has  taught  them 
a  lesson,  and  we  may  expect  something  as  wonder- 
ful in  the  future.  Observation  and  a  chat  with 
Mr.  .J.  de  Oroot  leads  us  to  surmi.se  that  in  all 
probability  Empress  and  Emperor  are  the  parents, 
as  there  is  undoubtedly  the  vigour  and  constitution 
of  both  plants  apparent,  and  the  colour  may  be 
said  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two.  The 
perianth  segments,  however,  are  much  broader  and 
more  imbricated  than  either  Empress  or  Emperor, 
and  the  trumpet  much  larger  and  wider  at  the 
rim.  The  colour  of  this  novelty  is  very  pleasing  ; 
the  perianth  segments  are  a  beautiful  pale  cream, 
and  the  trumpet  a  rich  yellow.  We  have  received 
an  illustration  of  it  from  Mr.  H.  ,1.  Jones,  of 
Ryecroft,  Lewisham,  which  shows  the  size  and 
beautv  of  the  flower. 

The      \Vatep      Elder     (Viburnum 

OpulUS). While  we  go  far  afield  to  find 
lieautiful  slirubs  for  our  gardens  we  are  apt  to 
neglect  some  native  things  whose  value  is  unsur- 
passable. Such  a  one?  is  the  Water  Elder,  the 
wild  plant  of  which  the  tiuelder  Rose  is  the  very 
usually  grown   garden    variet}-.     But    though    the 


Guelder  Rose  is  more  showy  than  the  Water  Elder 
when  it  is  in  flower,  it  lacks  the  autumn  beauty 
of  the  wild  plant  when  it  is  loaded  with  the 
bunches  of  brilliant  red  berries.  The  native  plant 
grows  by  the  side  of  streams  and  ditches  in  a 
strong  alluvial  soil,  where  it  is  often  a  shrub  of 
rather  rank  growth  and  straggling  habit  ;  trans- 
planted into  drier  garden  ground  it  becomes  a 
'neater  bush,  and  most  seasons  its  wealth  of  berr}' 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  September 
garden.  The  leaf  begins  to  colour  at  the  same 
time  as  the  berry,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  is 
a  glory  of  rich  crimson. 

White     Irish     Heath     (Menziesia 

polifolia  alba).— This  is  one  of  the  most 
faithful  and  persistently  flowering  of  late  summer 
and  autumn  plants.  Wherever  it  may  be  planted, 
whether  in  rock  garden.  Heath  garden,  or  else- 
where, its  neat  growth  and  abundant  bloom  give 
the  utmost  pleasure  to  those  who  love  good 
growing  things.  It  is  compact  and  well  looking 
throughout  the  }»ear,  anfl  if  the  earlier  and  more 
straggling  flower  stalks  are  nipped  oft'  when  their 
bloom  is  done,  it  amply  repays  by  a  renewed  effort 
of  blooming  the  trouble  expended  in  this  light  and 
pleasant  labour.  The  very  smallest  garden  if  it 
has  a  corner  for  peat  plants  should  not  be  without 
this  delightful  Heath. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

MAGNOLIAS. 

OF  all  the  flowering  trees  that  can  be 
I  grown  out  of  doors  in  Britain,  the 
I  Magnolias  are  pre-eminent  in  the 
'  size  of  the  individual  flowers. 
Several  of  them  have  the  character 
common  to  most  large-flowered 
plants — of  producing  the  flowers  so  few  at  a  time 
that  the  tree  as  a  whole  rareU'  makes  any  very- 
striking  display  during  its  season  of  bloom.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  American  species, 
such  as  M.  tripetala,  M.  Fraseri,  and  M.  acuminata. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
'a^"'^-'^—"  >"  •  ^  Magnolias — especially  some  of 
those  native  of  China  and 
■lapan — that  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  ett'ect  jiroduced  by  the 
«hole  tree  when  in  flower. 
M.  conspicua,  M.  soulangeana, 
and  M.  stellata  afford  striking 
ixamples — equal,  indeed,  to  the 
I  itst  of  our  hardy  trees — in  the 
N )  \'id  burst  of  blossom  they 
give  in  spring.  But  some  of 
the  Magnolias  can  also  claim  a 
place  among  the  finest-foliaged 
of  trees  hardy  in  Britain. 
Species  like  tripetala,  h3'po- 
leuca,  and  Fraseri  would  be 
well  worth  their  place  in 
gardens  if  the}-  never  flowered 
at  all.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said 
that  no  garden  should  be  with- 
out one  or  more  Magnolia ;  and, 
if  it  were  large  enough,  no 
garden  would  have  too  many  if 
it  contained  everyone  of  tliem 
-species,  vaiiety,  and  hybrid. 
Still,  a  selection  has,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  made,  and  I  consider  the 
following  species  the  ones  most 
deserving  of  recommendation  as 
a  representative  group  ; — 

1.  For  tarly  floiff-riiig.  —  M. 
conspicua,  W.  Leunei,  M. 
soulangeana,  and  M.  stellata. 

'2.  For  later  rlotrfriiii/.  —  .\1. 
parviflora  and  M.  glauca. 

3.  For  fine  foliage. — M.  tri- 
petala and  M.  Fraseri. 

4.  Erergreen.  —  M.  grandi- 
flora. 

M.  coxspicrA  (The  Yulan). 
— In  some  respects  this  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Magnolias. 
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It  blossoms  ill  April,  and  its  flowers,  which  are  large 
and  pure  white,  cover  t!ie  leafless  branches  in  great 
abundance,  often  converting  the  whole  tree  inco 
one  gleaming  mass  of  white.  Unfortunately,  its 
flowers  are  very  susceptilile  to  spring  frosts,  and  it 
rarely  escapes  injury  altogether,  and  occasionally 
its  crop  of  bloom  is  wholly  ruined.  A  position 
that  is  shaded  from  the  morning  sun  should  be 
allotted  to  it  if  possible,  so  as  to  give  the  flowers  a 
chance  of  thawing  graduallj'.  It  forms  a  spreading 
tree  1.3  feet  to  20  feet  liigh,  and  was  introduced 
from  China  in  1789. 

M.  souijANfiEANA. —  This  is  a  hybrid  that 
appeared  spontaneously  in  a  garden  near  Paris, 
the  parents  being  M.  conspicua  and  the  shrubby 
species  M.  obovata.  It  has  a  vigour  of  growth, 
and  attains  to  a  size  equal  or  greater  than  that  of 
the  larger  parent,  M.  conspicua,  the  chief  character 
it  inherits  from  M.  obovata  being  the  purple 
colouring  on  the  outside  of  the  petals.  It  flowers 
with  a  freedom  equal  to  that  of  the  Yulan,  but  at 
a  rather  later  date,  and  is  not  so  often  afiected  by 
frost. 

M.  Lenn'ei. — This  is  another  hybrid  of  somewhat 
similar  character  to  the  preceding.  It  flowers 
considerably  later — in  May  as  a  ride — and  for 
avoiding  injury  by  frost  is  the  best  of  the  early- 
flowering  Magnolias.  The  flower  is  similar  in  size 
to  those  of  the  two  preceding  kinds,  but  is  of  a 
rich,  glowing  purple,  especially  on  the  outside  of 
the  petals. 

M.  STKLLATA  (M.  halleana). — A  dwarf  species, 
a  native  of  Japan,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  of  early- 
flowering  shrubs.  It  flowers  in  early  April, 
occasionally  in  March,  and  its  blossoms,  being  as 
susceptible  to  frost  as  those  of  the  Yulan,  it  is  not 
often  they  escape  being  cut  off  prematurelj'. 
Being  dwarf  and  compact,  however,  a  slight 
covering  maj'  easily  be  used  tor  protecting  it.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  the  petals  being  long  and 
narrow,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number.  I 
believe  there  are  speciiijens  of  this  Magnolia  over 
1*2  feet  high  in  America,  but  I  ii.ave  not  seen  them 
more  than  half  as  high  in  this  country.  Messrs. 
Veitch  cultivate  at  Coombe  Wood  a  form  of  this 
Magnolia,  whose  flowers  open  with  a  pink  tinge. 
In  the  ordinary  form  thej'  are  pure  white  at  first, 
but  acquire  a  rosj'  tinge  with  age.  The  name 
halleana,  by  which  the  species  is  frequently 
known,  was  given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Hall,  a 
cultivator  in  the  United  States,  who  introduced 
this  and  several  other  useful  Japanese  plants. 

M.  PARViFLURA. — During  the  last  sevcn  Or  eight 
years  this  species  has  been  imported  in  considerable 
numbers  from  Japan.  At  first  it  did  not  promise 
much,  but  latterly  has  developed  into  a  really 
beautiful  shrub.  The  specific  name  is  not  flattering, 
for,  although  the  flower  is  not  so  large  as  some,  it 
is,  with  the  possible  exception  of  M.  Watsoni,  the 
most  beautiful  one  in  the  genus.  It  produces  its 
blossoms,  a  few  at  a  time,  from  May  till  July. 
They  are  fragrant,  3  inches  across,  cup-shaped, 
with  pure  white  petals.  The  feature  of  the  flower, 
however,  is  the  central  cluster  of  stamens,  which, 
being  of  a  lovely  rosy  crimson,  gives  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  snowy  purity  of  the  petals.  The 
plant  itself  seems  to  be  ratlier  thin  in  habit,  the 
leaves  being  smooth,  dark  green,  and  3  inches  to 
6  inches  long.  Most  or  all  the  plants  received 
from  .lapan  are  grafted,  often  very  clumsily. 
Owing  to  this  and  to  the  effects  of  the  sea  voyage 
they  are  frequently  long  in  recovering.  The  species 
has  ripened  seed  at  Kew,  and  a  batch  of  about  two 
dozen  plants  has  been  raised  on  their  own  roots. 

M.  cLAUCA.  — Like  M.  parvirtora,  this  keeps  on 
flowering  for  two  or  three  months,  never  producing 
many  fully  open  flowers  at  one  time.  The  name 
refers  to  the  most  distinctive  character  of  the 
foliage,  which  is  very  blue-white  beneath.  In 
mild  climates  this  Magnolia  is  evergreen.  Some- 
times a  small  tree,  it  most  often  appears  as  a  shrub. 
The  flowers  are  cupped,  '2  inches  to  3  inches  across, 
delightfully  fragrant,  and  white.  The  plant  is  not 
always  a  vigorous  grower,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
note  that,  according  to  the  American  cultivators, 
it  grows  much  better  grafted  on  M.  acuminata  than 
when  on  its  own  roots.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  United  States. 
M.    TRtrETALA    (UmePlEIJ.a     Tree).  —  Of     the 


Magnolias  included  in  the  present  selection,  this 
has  the  finest  and  most  striking  foliage.  The 
leaves  of  another  American  species  (M.  niacro- 
phylla)  are  considerably  larger  ;  but  that  species 
does  not  thrive  well  in  our  climate.  M.  tripetala, 
however,  is  very  hardy,  and  grows  rapidly.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  18  inches  in  length,  by  about  1 
half  as  much  in  width,  firm  in  texture,  and  bright 
green.  The  flowers  are  large  but  not  particularly 
showy,  being  of  a  dull  creamy  white.  It  fruits 
freely  in  this  country,  and  the  tree  is  never  more 
ornamental  than  when  the  clusters  of  bright  rose- 
coloured  seed-vessels  are  dotted  over  it. 

M.  Fraseri  (or  M.  aurii'Itlata). — From  all  the 
species  described  in  these  notes,  this  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  leaves  having  two  conspicuous 
auricles  or  lobes  at  the  base.  It  is  a  fine-foliaged 
tree,  the  leaves  being  about  1  foot  long  and  half 
as  much  across.  The  flowers  are  large  (6  inches 
across),  and  creamy  yellow,  but  are  rather  sparsely 
borne.  They  have  a  curious  aromatic,  but  not 
disagreeable,  odour.  A  native  of  the  Eastern 
United  States. 

M.  gkandiflora. — The  illustration  depicts  a 
charming  spray  of  this  noble  tree.  It  is  an  ever- 
green, and,  in  some  re-spects,  the  finest  of  hardy 
evergreen  trees,  for  the  leaves  and  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  other.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Southern  United  States,  and  is  only  capable  of 
being  grown  without  protection  in  the  milder  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  As  a  wall  tree,  however,  it 
succeeds  a  long  way  towards  the  north.  The 
foliage  is  remarkable  for  its  deep  glossy  green, 
rivalling  that  of  the  Laurels  in  this  respect.  The 
flowers  are  richly  fragrant,  the  petals  being  cupped 
and  of  a  creamy  white.  The  whole  blossom  is 
about  6  inches  across.  There  are  trees  in  the 
arboretum  at  Kew  upwards  of  '20  feet  high. 
It  is  difficult  to  get 
them  much  higher  in 
this  climate  owing  to 
their  liability  to  be 
broken  by  storms  — 
especially  snowstorms. 
The  climate  of  the 
French  and  Italian' 
Riviera  exactly  suits  it, 
and  magnificent  pyra- 
midal specimens  may 
be  seen  in  the  gardens 
there,  reaching,  if  I 
recollect  aright,  at  least 
50  feet  in  height.  The 
species  is  a  variable  one, 
a  well  -  marked  form 
being  the  Exmouth 
variety,  with  narrow 
leaves. 

Besides  the  Magnolias 
here  specially  noted, 
there  are  several  others 
worth  mention  :  M. 
hypoleuca,  a  compara- 
tively new  Japanese 
species,  appears  to  be 
equal  to  M.  tripetala  in 
the  striking  character 
of  its  foliage.  M. 
macrophylla  is  the  finest 
of  all  Magnolias  as  re- 
gards its  leaves,  but  can 
only  be  grown  here  and 
there  owing  to  its  ten- 
derness when  young.  I 
believe  the  finest  of  the 
few  specimens  in  this 
country  is  at  Clareniont. 
M.  Watsoni  is  a  very 
lovely  flowered  shrub, 
but  the  grafted  speci- 
mens the  Japanese  send 
over  rarely  thrive.  It 
would  possibly  do  better 
on  its  own  roots  or  on 
some  other  stock.  M. 
acuminata  is  a  quick- 
growing,  handsome  tree, 
Init  with  little  beauty 
of  flower. 


The  Magnolias  require  and  deserve  a  good  soil. 
Perhaps  the  best  compost  for  them  is  a  stiff  loam 
with,  say,  one-third  of  peat  added.  They  all  like 
peat,  especially  M.  stellata  ;  in  fact,  I  have  never 
seen  this  species  grow  and  flower  so  well  as  it  does 
in  a  bed  originally  made  up  for  some  ericaceous 
plants.  They  are  impatient  of  disturbance  at  the 
root,  and  should  be  put  in  permanent  quarters 
early.  The  best  time  to  transplant  them  is 
probablj'  when  they  have  started  growth  in  spring. 

Ken:  W.  J.  Beax. 
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PEAR    WALKS. 

ON  .several  occasions  during  the  past 
L  summer  we  have  given  illustra- 
I  tions  of  walks  arched  over  by 
'  structures  of  various  designs,  such 
as  one  often  meets  with  in 
gardens ;  these  are  invariably 
covered  with  flowering  plants,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  very  often  it  would  be  unwise 
to  cover  them  with  anything  else.  There  are 
occasions,  however,  when  fruit  trees  can  be 
equally  well  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  success  which  attends  well  directed  efforts 
in  this  direction  may  be  seen  by  the  Pear 
walks  illustrated. 

In  the  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  the  value 
of  these  cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  not  only 
do  they  form  objects  of  considerable  beauty, 
but  one  of  the  best  methods  of  fruit  culture  is 
thus  placed  before  us.     Espalier  fruit  trees,  for 
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such  they  are,  invariably  produce 
good  crops,  and  the  I'ruit,  more- 
over, is  not  likely  to  be  damaged 
to  the  extent  that  occurs  vfith 
that  upon  trees  in  tlie  open. 
Most  of  the  fruits  hang  down 
Ijelow  the  trellis  work,  and 
these  are  protected  from  the 
rough  winds  that  often  are  so 
prevalent  in  late  autumn.  In 
spring  time,  too,  a  certain 
amount  of  jirotection  is  afforded 
to  the  trees  when  in  flower,  and 
the  blossoms  usually  succeed  in 
escaping  any  serious  injury  from 
frost.  These  considerations 
should  help  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  Pear  and  Apple 
walks  (for  Aj^ple  trees  may  also 
be  thus  made  use  of)  in  our  fruit 
gardens,  thereby  adding  greatly 
to  the  beauty  and  productiveness 
of  the  latter. 

Such  covered  ways  are,  how- 
ever, suitable  for  other  portions 
of  the  garden  than  those  devoted 
to  the  sujjply  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, although  not  i)erhaps  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  is  here 
practicable  :  the  same  idea  may 
still  be  carried  out  with  smaller 
arches  of  diti'erent  designs.  By 
planting  Pear  and  Apple  trees 
against  arched  espaliers,  the 
beautiful  aspect  of  the  former 
can  be  fully  appreciated,  and 
very  charming  some  of  these  are 
both  in  flower  and  when  their 
foliage  has  developed  its 
autumnal  tints.  There  is  a 
I'emarkable  variety  of  colour  amongst  the 
colours  of  Pear  tree  foliage  in  the  autumn, 
ranging  from  almost  black  through  many 
shades  of  crimson  and  red  to  pale  yellow  ; 
ill  fact,  some  of  them  vie  with  shrubs  that  are 
cultivated  for  their  beauty  of  foliage  alone. 

The  most  suitable  form  of  fruit  trees  to  train 
against  trellises  of  this  description  are 
horizontal-trained  specimens  or  cordons.  By 
making  use  of  the  latter,  the  trellis  is  more 
(|uickly  covered,  although  the  covering  would 
not  be  so  permanent  as  one  furnished  by  larger 
trees.  To  relieve  the  bareness  inevitable  when 
making  a  plantation  of  horizontal-trained  trees 
(inevitable  because  a  good  deal  of  space  must 
be  allowed  between  each  one),  it  is  an  e.xcellent 
plan  to  place  cordon  trees  between,  and  to 
gradually  remove  them  as  the  former  increase 
in  size.  '  T.  F.  W. 

BUSH  NECTARINES  OUTDOORS. 

Seeinc  what  a  labour  is  involved  in  growing 
Nectarines  on  walls  outdoors,  it  does  seem  strange 
that  it  should  lie  found  possible  to  produce  really 
superb  fruit  on  both  bush  and  half-trained  trees 
in  the  ojieu  cjuarters  of  nurseries,  such  as  were 
exhibited  at  a  recent  Drill  Hall  nieeiiiig  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  both  lots 
being  grown  at  Langley,  near  Slough.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  anj-thing  .special  in  the  I^angley  soil 
that  should  thus  enable  young  trees  to  fruit  so 
freely  in  this  way.  Certainly  it  is  a  fairlj-  deep 
and  tenacious  loam,  but  there  are  plenty  of  places 
where  similar  soil  can  be  found,  (ienerally  the 
trees  that  produced  these  tine  as  well  as  richly- 
coloured  fruits  were  about  three  years  from  the 
graft,  and  niostlj'  had  not  been  shifted  from  that 
time  until  now  ;  but  many  had  cropped  profusely, 
and  the  fruits  were  in  size  quite  equal  to  what  are 
usually  seen  on  walls  and  in  houses.  The  majority 
of  them  would  be  ripe  by  the  end  of  August. 
The  chief  cropper  seemed  to  be  Early  Rivers' 
Nectarine  ;   indeed,  with  Mr.  C.   Turner  the  only 
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one,  whilst  Me.ssrs.  Veitch  hail  lioth  Early  Rivers' 
and  Prccoce  de  Croncels,  which  gave  ripe  fruits 
some  few  days  earlier  than  the  former.  It 
may  be  that  seasons  have  of  late  served  to 
thoroughly  ripen  growth  on  these  outdoor  trees  : 
but  then  they  do  haliitually  ripen,  especially  if 
manure  be  not  too  liberally  used  to  create  coarse, 
sappy  shoots. 

Fruit   quarters    in    nurseries   are   not    specially 
selected    for   position  :    rather    thej'   have    to   be 
selected  as  matters  of  convenience.      Those    who 
proposed  to  plant  early -ripening  Nectarines  out- 
doors for  fruit  production  on  bush  or  semi-pyramid 
trees  would  no  iloubt  prefer  a  warm,  sunny  site, 
where  the  north  and  east  winds  were  broken  by 
shelter,  and  the  ground  sloped  partially  to  the  sun. 
[  If  there  be  any  permanent  character  in  this  outdoor 
j  ripening   of   the    fruits,    then    such   a  site   should 
1  prove  to  be  specially  favourable  for  this  form  of 
fruit  culture. 

Seeing  that  Early  Rivers'  and  Precoce  de 
Croncels  ripen  so  well  at  the  end  of  August — 
and  the  present  season  is  not  at  all  an  early 
one — may  it  not  be  expected  that  such  popular 
later  varieties  as  Lord  Napier  and  Elruge  may 
ripen  fruits  by  the  middle  of  September.  In  any 
case,  the  first  early  vaiieties  named  do  seem  to 
present  material  of  so  favourable  a  kind  as  to 
render  Nectarine  culture  under  these  somewhat 
crude  conditions  comparatively  possible.  Peach 
oidture  on  bush  and  half-standard  trees  has  not 
been  a  great  success  in  the  open.  What  fortune 
has  attended  on  such  culture  is  chiefl\'  due  to  the 
growing  of  Alexander,  Amsden  June,  Waterloo, 
and  others  of  first  earl^'  character  ;  and  it  success 
is  to  attend  on  such  culture  of  Nectarines,  then  it 
had  best  be  limited  to  early  varieties  also.  But 
no  one  need  venture  into  this  form  of  fruit  growing 
hastily.  Thev  can  purchase  young  trees  and  plant 
a  small  quantity,  and  thus  test  their  worth.  If 
successful,  the  venture  may  be  enlarged  :  if  a 
failure,  then  the  experiment  has  not  been  costly. 
But  to  be  able  to  grow  luscious,  rich  •  coloured 
Nectarines  as  easily  as  Apples  in  gardens  would  be 
a  gain  indeed.  A.  D. 


VEGETABLE     MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  pEoKE.ssoii  (i.  Henslow, 
M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Hu.\.ley  said  somewhere,  in  speaking  of 
Lamarck's  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species, 
that  even  if  it  were  true  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
that  new  organs  were  developed  by  the  exercise 
of  mechanical  actions,  such  could  not  ajiply  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  since  the  plants  have 
no  muscles.  It  is  my  object  to  show  that  in 
their  ways  plants  are  just  as  much  subject  as 
animals  to  external  mechanical  forces ;  to  which 
they  also  are  as  much  compelled  to  respond 
mechanically  in  order  to  meet  strains, 
tensions,  &c.  ;  and  that  plants,  as  w-ell  as 
animals,  put  on  various  structures,  which  our 
engineers  have  either  imitated  or  found  out 
for  themselves  as  being  the  best  possible 
contrivances. 

The  living  protoplasm,  or  the  "  Physical 
Basis  of  Life,"  as  Huxley  called  it,  is  a  sub- 
stance common  to  both  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  kingdom  alike,  and  the  material 
which,  so  to  say,  invents  and  constructs  the 
machinery.  This  is  certainly  seen  to  greater 
])erfection  in  animal  mechanics,  as  in  the  struc- 
ture of  bones  and  muscles  :  but  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  structures 
wonderfully  well  adapted  to  meet  all  cases 
where  injury  to  the  )ilant  would  inevitably 
occur  if  it  were  not  able  to  resist  an  external 
force.  It  will  lie  best  to  give  a  few  illustrations 
which  will  show  this  fact  more  satisfactorily. 

Beginning  with  stems,  the  first  thing  a 
primary  stem  growing  out  of  the  ground  has  to 
do  is  to  stand  erect  and  not  to  fall  down 
through  the  action  of  gravity.  How  does  it 
do  it  I  Out  any  herbaceous  stem  of  a  dicotyle- 
donous, annual  )ilant  across,  and  you  will  see  a 
circle  of  dots.  These  are  fibro- vascular  bundles 
or     woody    cords      They    obviously    act    as 
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Strengthening  rods.  The  stronger  the  stem 
has  to  be,  the  more  of  these  rods  will  be  seen,  till 
a  complete  circle  or  cylinder  of  wood  is  formed. 
The  central  pith  is  now  useless,  and  may 
vanish.  A  short  tube  is  very  strong,  but  if  it 
be  elongated,  as  in  a  Nettle  and  a  Reed,  it 
becomes  a  source  of  weakness,  since  the 
leverage  of  the  wind  increases,  and  so  the 
stem  must  lie  strengthened.  Hence  horizontal 
diaphragms  are  inserted  at  the  "  nodes." 

Now  a  common  means  of  strengthening 
iron  girders  is  l)y  the  addition  of  flanges  at  the 
edge  of  the  girder.  Such  are  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  plants.  In  some  tropical  trees 
having  very  tall,  straight  stems,  with  a  crown 
of  foliage  at  the  summit,  thus  affording  a 
powerful  leverage  to  the  wind,  the  stems  run 
out  vertical,  flat  extensions  all  round  the  base 
of  the  tree,  so  that  whichever  way  the  wind 
blows  the  strain  is  met  by  one  more  of  these 
basal  sui)iinrts. 

In  the  flowering-stem  of  monocotyledons,  as, 
e.g.,  of  Ixias  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  cylinder  of  woody  cords 
by  means  of  the  "  cambium "  layer,  as  in 
dicotyledons,  for  they  have  none  ;  l>ut  Nature 
sets  to  work  by  means  of  an  active  layer  of 
tissue  called  the  "  pericycle."  This  now  puts 
on  "  .sclerenchymatous '"  tissue,  i.e.,  cells  with 
intensely  thickened  cell-walls,  very  similar  to 
those  which  make  the  stones  of  Plum.s,  etc. 
This  imparts  the  stitt',  wire-like  character  to 
such  flower-stalks. 

Woody  climbing  stems  or  lianas  of  tropical 
countries  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
well  illustrate  the  ease  with  which  Nature  can 
meet  all  .sorts  of  strains.  They  are  cylindrical 
at  flrst,  but  may  suliseciuently  throw  out  longi- 
tudinal, cord-like  additions,  which  become 
twisted  and  look  e.xactly  like  a  cable  ;  and, 
indeed,  they  answer  the  same  jjurpose.  In 
others  the  stems  are  flat,  but  bulge  on  opposite 
sides  alternately  ;  or  they  arc  thickened  at 
the  margins,  even  carrying  transverse  flanges. 
AIl^  such,  it  is  easy  to  see,  are  constructed  to 
resist  the  strains  to  which  tliese  climbing  plants 
are  obviously  subjected. 

In  leaves,  mechanical  contrivances  are  also, 
and  often,  to  be  seen.  Large  or  small,  the 
blades  have  to  be  entirely  supported  from  the 
base  of  the  petiole,  like  a  weight  in  the  hancl 
held  out  at  arm's  length. 

The   distribution  of  force   in  the  petiole  is 


what  is  known  as  a 
lever  of  the  third  kind, 
in  which  much  power  is 
required  to  maintain  a 
small  weight.  Hence, 
the  leaf-stalk  has  often 
a  thickened  base  or 
pulvinus.  The  woody 
cords  which  enter  it  are, 
for  ordinary,  moderate- 
sized  leaves,  usually 
three  in  number,  the 
petiole  being  more  or 
less  grooved  above.  The 
edges  of  the  groove  are 
often  raised  up,  forming 
two  flanges,  if  the  blade 
be  large,  as  in  many 
umbelliferous  plants.  In 
fact,  the  form  of.  the 
petiole  often  recalls  that 
of  Fox's  patent  steel 
sujiports  ill  his  umbrella 
frames.  Each  of  these 
tlanges  has  a  woody 
cord  just  below  it,  the 
third  and  larger  one 
being  on  the  under- 
.side  of  the  petiole.  All 
this  is  admirably  contrived  to  resist  the  ten- 
dency to  fracture  of  the  ]ietiole  by  the  weight 
of  the  blade,  and  to  supjily  strength  to  it  with 
the  least  amount  of  material. 

In  some  petioles  Nature  has  cliosen  a 
different  method  and  completed  the  cylinder  of 
woody  cords,  so  that  a  cross-section  of  tlie 
petiole  is  exactly  like  that  of  a  .stem.  The 
petiole  is  thus  cylindrical  in  form  instead  of 
being  grooved.  This  occurs  in  the  Sycamore 
Maple.  If  the  leaf-blade  be  very  large,  as  in 
Rhubarb  and  in  many  members  of  the  umlielif- 
ferte  as  well  as  in  Palms,  additional  strength 
is  gained  by  widening  the  base  of  attachment 
tiir  it  forms  a  sheath  more  or  le.ss  completely 
round  the  stem.  In  the  umbelliferous  plants 
the  edges  meet  on  tlie  opposite  side,  but  in 
Palms  they  not  only  meet  but  are  united, 
forming  a  complete  tube,  giving  much  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  petiole  for  supporting 
the  enormous  blade,  together  with  its  gigantic 
petiole,  which  some  species  of  Palms  possess. 
Moreover,  the  cords,  instead  of  only  running 
oft"  parallel  to  one  another  from  the  base  as 
they  do  in  Rhubarb,  actually  interlace  in  the 
sheath  of  a  Palm  leaf,  adding  a  still  greater 
mechanical  strength  to  it. 

Besides  illustrations  to  be  seen  in  the  woody, 
tropical  lianas,  our  own  climbing  plants  illus- 
trate various  methods  of  mechanical  appliances. 
Thus  in  the  Bryony  the  tendril  at  first  resembles 
a  long,  straight,  stift"  thread,  but  as  soon  as  the 
tip  touches  anything  it  is  so  sensitive  that  it 
coils  round  it,  and  then  a  peculiar  process 
takes  place,  the  whole  tendril  twists  into  a 
series  of  closely  compressed  coils,  but  not  all  in 
one  direction.  If  they  did  so,  the  tension 
would  be  so  great  that  it  would  undoubtedly 
break  the  tendril.  Hence,  after  coiling,  say, 
three  or  four  times  in  one  way,  it  feels  the 
tendency  to  snap,  so  runs  straight  for  a  short 
distance  and  then  coils  the  other  way.  Thus 
there  are  always  several  alternate  groups  of 
coils,  about  the  same  numlier  each  way.  They 
thus  enable  the  tendril  not  only  to  meet  any 
strain,  but  the  coils  are  elastic  and  allow 
considerable  "  play  "  in  supporting  the  iilant. 

The  power  to  resist  strains  can  be  very 
readily  perceived  experimentally.  Thus,  if  a 
bough  of  a  tree  be  bent,  it  will,  of  course,  fly 
back  to  its  former  position  on  being  released  ; 
but  suppose  it  be  tied  in  the  bent  position,  and 
left  so,  the  strain  will  be  continuously  felt.     So 


it  sets  to  work  to  put  on  fresh  woody  tissue  to 
meet  it,  and  when  subsequently  released,  after 
a  few  years,  it  will  be  found  to  be  perma- 
nently fixed,  and  cannot  return  to  its  original 
po.sition. 

Again,  if  a  young  stem  of  some  annual  be 
bent  under  a  weight  to  discover  its  breaking 
strength,  and  another  stem  exactly  like  it  be 
subjected  to  a  weight  or  strain  just  not 
sufficient  to  break  it,  after  a  few  days  it  will 
be  found  capable  of  sustaining  a  much  greater 
weight  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  alile 
to  do.  It  has,  in  fact,  met  the  strain  by 
putting  on  more  than  sufficient  to  resist  it. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  flowers.  These  have 
aeciuired  some  very  curious  mechanical  con- 
trivances in  connection  with  their  pollination 
by  insects.  Take  a  Salvia.  In  this  flower  the 
calyx-tube  supi:)orts  that  of  the  corolla,  of 
which  the  enlarged  front  petal  or  "  lip  "  carries 
the  bee.  The  weight  of  the  bee  acts,  of  course, 
in  a  downward  direction,  and  must  be  met. 
This  is  done  by  these  two  tubes,  which  have 
ultimately  to  bear  the  j)ressure.  The  strain 
being  all  in  front,  and  nearer  the  circumference 
than  the  centre  of  the  tubes,  it  has  pulled  the 
calyx-tube  downwards.  This  tends  to  sjilit  at 
the  sides,  hence  it  has  become  bi-lolsed.  A 
similar  result  has  occurred  in  the  calyx  of 
Furze,  &c.,  of  the  Pea  family.  To  prevent  the 
calyx  tearing.  Nature,  as  soon  as  the  strain  was 
felt,  set  to  work  to  strengthen  it.  Besides  the 
original  five  mid-ribs  of  the  sepal-leave.s,  she 
has  run  new  woody  cords  just  where  the 
strains  at  the  weaker  jilaces  are  chiefly  felt, 
that  is,  where  the  margins  of  the  se)ial-leaves 
are  united,  and  especially  in  the  anterior  half 
of  the  calyx-tube. 

The  following  letters  will  illustrate  this 
arrangement  :  (/  represents  a  "dorsal  "  cord,  or 
the  mid-rib  of  the  calyx-leaf  or  sepal  ;  m  stands 
for  a  "  marginal,"  i.e.,  a  newly  introduced 
cord  ;  lastly,  .s  is  an  extra  supernumerary  cord 
in  front.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  greater  number  of  addi-  <l 

tional  cords  (that  is,  in  addition  ;;(      //( 

to  the  original  (/  's),  are  all  on      d  d 

the  front  half  of  the  calyx.    The     m.  m 

stamens  of  the  Salvia  illustrate     m  ni 

a  lever  of  the  first  kind.     In  the        '/  '/ 

adjacent  diagram  the  mechanism  ///     m 

is  explained.     Cor.  is  the  back  .s 

of  the  corolla  in  section  ;  /'  is 
the  filament  attached  to  ,, 
it;  (■  is  the  connective  ^''"''  ''" 
between  the  now  widely 
separated  anther-cells, 
a  ( polleniferous )  and 
ith.  ((  (abortive).  The 
connective  c  oscillates  in 
a  vertical  plane  on  its 
point  of  attachment  to 
the  filament  ,/'.  It  is  thus  a  lever  with  two 
curved  and  unequal  arms,  the  attachment  to 
/'being  the  fulcrum.  When  a  bee  alights  on 
the  lij)  she  thrusts  her  head  down  the  throat 
of  the  corolla,  strikes  the  abortive  spoon-shaped 
anther  a/i.  a,  and  the  long  arm  swings  down  and 
brings  the  pollen-bearing  anther  a  upon  her 
back,  of  course  depositing  pollen  upon  it.  'The 
style  and  stigma  (not  rejiresented)  i)rqject 
forwards,  and  the  latter  hits  the  bee,  precisely 
where  the  jioUen  brought  from  a  jirevious 
flower  has  been  deposited. 

In  many  flowers  the  insects  alight  on  the 
stamens  and  not  on  the  corolla  at  all,  as  in 
Rhododendrons  and  the  Amaryllis.  These 
organs  then  take  the  form  of  a  horizontal  but 
inverted  S  ^  -'.  The  upward  curve  supports 
the  lice,  while  the  basal  one  aids  in  counter- 
acting the  strain  from  the  leverage. 

I  will  give  one  more  illustration,  taken  from 
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Ifuits.  The  reader  will  have  often  observed 
that  many  Pears  have  a  hump  at  the  Inise  iif 
the  fruit  of  one  side  of  the  stalk.  This  is 
caused  by  the  stalk  standing  oblinuely  from 
the  tree.  If  it  hang  vertically  downwards,  the 
Pear  will  be  symmetrical  in  shape  :  but  as  the 
fruit  is  growing  it  increases  in  weight,  and 
gradually  ac(iuires  a  vertical  position.  It  is 
obvious  that  tlie  strain  at  its  point  of  attach- 
ment to  its  stalk  becomes  greater  and  greater 
as  the  downward  direction  of  the  Pear  makes 
a  sharper  angle  with  its  stalk.  To  meet  the 
strain  the  Pear  is  thickened  whei'e  it  has  a 
tendency  to  break  off,  i.e.,  just  as  a  stick  will 
break  when  bent  across  the  knee. 

The  above  few  instances  are  quite  enough  to 
show  that  Xeo-Laniarckism,  as  the  present  idea 
of  returning  to  that  observer's  views  are  called, 
is  as  tenable  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  it  is 
for  the  animal. 


NATURE     IN    THE     GARDEN. 

Thekk  is,  it  may  safely  fie  alHriiietl.  no  phase  of 
gardening  tliat  appeals  in  a  greater  degree  to  the 
artistic  e\'e  than  the  tasteful  grouping  of  flowering 
plants  amid  natural  surroundings.  Such  a  s\'stem 
is,  naturally,  inapplicable  to  the  bed  or  border, 
and  even  in  the  most  thoughtfully  constructed 
and  feelingl\'  planted  rock  gardens  the  handiwork 
of  man  is  apparent  ;  but  grassy  glade  and  mossy 
bank  may,  b}'  a  very  slight  expenditure  of  labour, 
be  spangled  with  a  host  of  fair  flowers  blossoming 
ill  as  gracious  ahandon  as  though  they  had  sprung 
spontaneously  from  Mother  Earth.  In  the  natu- 
ralisation  of  suitable  sulijects  due  regard  must  be 
paid  to  the  lessons  learjit  by  a  study  of  the  informal 
groupings  of  the  predominant  partner  Nature. 
Nature  does  not  plant  in  lines,  squares  or  circles, 
but  scatters  her  blooms  a';  a  sowor  Anr^  hi^  crrains. 


broadcast,  and  it  is  to  a  lack  of  perception  of  the 
importance  of  this  simple  rule  that  the  failures, 
from  an  artistic  standpoint,  in  the  naturalisation 
of  hard_\'  plants  are  almost  invariably  due.  Of 
all  flowers  the  family  of  the  Daffodils,  perhaps, 
lends  itself  most  readily  to  the  task  of  beautifying 
the  outlying  sward  of  the  garden,  for  the  home  of 
the  Daflbdil  is  in  the  grass  land,  and  many  an 
orchard  in  the  deep  South  Devon  coombes  shimmers 
in  the  sj^ringtime  with  the  pale  satt'ron  of  countless 
Lent  Lilies.  Almost  all  the  stronger-growing 
varieties  of  Daftbdils  are  well  adapted  to  naturali- 
sation— indeed,  some  succeed  better  in  the  grass 
than  in  cultivated  ground,  while  many  kinds 
reproduce  themselves  freelj'  from  self-sown  .seed. 

The  Snowdrops"  loveliness  can  be  only  appre- 
ciated at  its  true  worth  when  seen  in  unrestrained 
freedom.  Then,  along  the  winding  woodland 
paths,  beneath  the  over-arching  branches  of  the 
great  Oaks  and  Elms,  the  "  Fair  Maids  of  Feb- 
ruary" spread  a  broad,  wavering  line,  their 
unnumbered,  drooping  bells  gleaming  like  a 
veritable  galaxy  in  the  dark,  mid-winter  dajs  : 
I  then  gras.sy  aisle  and  steep.  Ivy-mantled  bank  are 
I  a-glitter  with  white  blossoms,  that  venture  to  the 
verge  of  the  still,  nioorhen-hauiited  lakelets,  or 
stretch  awa^'  in  ever-narrowing  vistas  between  the 
giant  trunks  of  patriarchal  trees,  till  in  the  dis- 
tance the  satin  sheen  of  the  flowers  mingle  with 
the  blue-grey  of  the  leafage  in  a  soft  monotone. 
Often  during  the  mild  winters  in  the  south-west 
the  great  male  Ferns  stand  in  the  open  spaces  of 
wood  or  shrubbery  with  ever}'  frond  intact,  until 
the  Snowdrops  have  spangled  the  surrounding 
ground  with  their  white  chalices,  presenting  a 
charming  anomaly — the  Fern  of  midsunmier  asso- 
ciated with  the  flower  of  midwinter.  Snowdrops 
are  popularly  supposed  to  flourish  better  in  the 
north  than  in  the  soutli  of  England,  but  if  a  deep 
and  moist  root -run  is  available  they  succeed  adnii- 
rabl}'  along  the  southern  seaboard  of  Devon,  where 
in  wiiodcd  valleys  in  the  proximity  of  water  they 


have  established  themselves  in  countless  thousands 
and  increase  annually  by  self-sown  seedlings.  In 
the  spring  the  so-called  "  Bluebells,"  or  wood 
Hyacinths,  spread  an  azure  carpet  around  the 
silver-grey  shafts  of  the  Beeches,  and  beneath  the 
burgeoning  branches  of  Oak  and  Elm  their  relative 
Scilla  campanulata,  though  lacking  somewhat  of 
the  grace  of  the  Bluebell's  bending  bloomscape,  is 
I  a  bright  flower  and  easily  established.  Some  of 
the  Tulips,  especially  those  of  crimson  or  scarlet 
hue,  are  particularly  eft'eotive  in  the  grass,  and  a 
colony  of  (irape  Hyacinths,  of  which  Ruskin  writes 
that  the  flow  er  is  "  as  if  a  cluster  of  (Jrapes  and  a 
hive  of  honey  had  lieen  distilled  and  compressed 
together  into  one  small  box  of  celled  and  beaded 
blue,"  when  planted  in  a  slightly  raised  position 
where  the  herbage  is  not  coarse  creates  a  striking 
ett'ect  with  the  closelj'  set,  deep  blue  spikes.  In 
open  woods  of  deciduous  trees,  wliere  the  soil  is 
not  too  lieav}',  the  Monbretias  ofl'er  a  charming 
effect,  their  orange-scarlet  scapes  standing  out  in 
vivid  contrast  to  the  green  .setting. 

In  nioderateh"  daniji  ground  the  Snowflakes  and 
Fritillaries  are  easily  naturalised  and  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  by  their  graceful  con- 
i;ours.  Of  Windflowers,  the  Apennine  Anemone, 
soft  blue  in  colour,  quickly  becoming  established 
in  the  grass,  and  is  a  lovely  sight  in  the  spring 
before  the  trees  have  unfolded  their  leaves,  while 
the  silver-blue  Anemone  robinsoniana  blossoming 
around  a  tree-bole  in  a  mossy  dell  is  one  of  the 
fairest  sights  conceivable.  In  the  deep  leaf-mould 
of  the  wood  the  haidj-  C^velamens  are  thoroughly 
at  home  and  blossom  freely,  seeding  themselves 
until  they  are  surrounded  by  a  host  of  young 
plants,  and  on  a  gently  sloping  knoll  the  Dog's 
Tooth  Violets  star  the  sward  with  their  spotted 
leaves  aiifl  long-petalled  Vilossonis. 

Beneath  the  tleciduous  lawn  trees  no  plants  have 
a  better  effect  than  the  winter  Aconite  in  the  early 
days  of  the  year  and  the  double  meadow  Saxifrage, 
also  known  bv  the  title  of  "  Fair  Maids  of  France' 
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during  the  late  spring.  Of  other  .subjects  suitable 
for  naturalisation  in  the  wild  garden  may  be  men- 
tioned such  herbaceous  plants  as  the  Giant 
Asphodel,  Bergamot,  or  Bee-balm,  an  old-fashioned 
plant  with  deep  crimson  flowers  and  aromatic 
leaves,  which  in  bygone  days  was  wont  to  be  used 
for  rubbing  the  interior  of  the  straw  skeps  in  order 
that,  by  its  pleasant  perfume,  the  bees  might  be 
prevented  from  deserting  the  hive  ;  the  meadow 
Cranesbill  (Geranium  pratense),  with  its  large  blue 
flowers  :  Day  Lilies  in  variety  ;  Leopard"s-bane  ; 
the  giant  Evening  Prinn'ose  ((Enothera  Lamarc- 
kiana)  :  the  tall,  purple-flowered  Monkshood  ; 
(iolden  Rod,  perennial  Sunflowers,  and  the  stronger- 
growing  kinds  of  Rudbeckia  with  Starworts  or 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  the  more  vigorous  of  which 
are  well  suited  to  naturalisation  in  the  wild  garden. 
In  the  damper  spots  Solomon's  Seal,  Globeflowers 
(Trollius),  and  the  Meadowsweets  are  particularly 
effective,    the   first    with    its    arching  growths   of 
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pendent  white  bells,  the  second  with  its  bright 
yellow  blossoms,  and  the  last  with  its  feathery, 
ivory-white  inflorescence,  while  Iw  the  waterside 
the  Kingcup  gleams  with  a  golden  sheen.  The  old 
crimson,  herbaceous  P;eony  if  given  a  good  start  in 
a  rich  soil  and  protected  from  undue  encroachment 
of  coarse  vegetation  soon  becomes  established,  and 
affords  a  striking  picture  with  its  massive  double 
flower-heads,  while  of  biennial  native  plants  the 
white  Foxglove  is  unsurpassed  for  state!}'  come- 
liness. 

The  subject  of  natural  beauty  in  the  garden 
must  not  be  dismissed  without  a  reference  to  the 
many  flowering  climbers  that,  when  suffered  to 
grow  in  unrestrained  freedom,  add  possibly  even 
more  than  their  less  aspiring  associates  to  the 
unconventional  charm  of  the  wild  garden.  The 
Honeysuckle  or  VVoodliine  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  our  British  climbers,  here  swathing 
the  tall  trunk  of  a  Fir  tree  to  a  height  of  '20  feet 
or  more  in  a  pyramid  of  floral  beauty,  here  hanging 


a  veil  of  scented   blossoms  from   craggy   ledge  or 
moss-grown  ruin,   here    flinging   its    creamy  trails 
from  tlie  loftiest  shoots  of  the  Dog  Rose.     A  lesson 
may  well  be  learnt  from  the  refined  grace  of  these 
wildings  of    the    rightful   use    of   creepers  in    the 
untrammeled  confines  of  the  wild  garden.     Many 
of  the  Clematis  family  are  well  adapted  to  such  a 
use.       The  mountain  Clematis  is  an  exceptionally 
vigorous    grower,    bearing    its    ivory-white    star- 
flowers  in  prodigal  profusion  during  the  late  spring 
and  being  especially  valuable  for  planting  by  ever- 
green trees,  over  which,  if  it  be  given  good  soil  at 
the  time  of  planting,   it  soon  spreads   its   flower- 
trails,  while  it  is  an  equally  desirable  subject  for 
rambling  over  lofty  walls  already  occupied  by  leafy 
climbers  only.     Other  Clematises  that  are  amenable 
to  a  like  treatment  are  the  Virgin's  Bower  (Cle- 
matis Flammula),  that  in  the  autumn  bears  clouds 
of    white,    sweetly-scented    blossoms,    the    yellow 
Clematis  graveolens,  and  the  less  known  Clematis 
songarica,    with    smaller 
flowers     of      the     same 
colour,  both  of  which  are 
little     inferior     to     the 
Traveller's    .Joy   in    the 
effectiveness      of     their 
plumy  seed-vessels. 

In  the  south-west  the 
winter  -  blooming 
.-■j  Clematis     balearica, 

V  which     produces    its 

white,  purple  -  spotted 
flowers  in  February,  is 
perfectly  hardy  and 
drapes  walls  and  trees 
with  its  blooming 
growths  at  a  time  when 
all  other  members  of  its 
family  are  dormant  ; 
while  the  delicately  - 
beautiful  alpine  Cle- 
matis, Atragene  alpina, 
is  an  exquisite  object 
in  the  late  spring,  when, 
clambering  athwart  some 
rocky  ledges,  it  displaj's 
its  narrow-petalled  blos- 
soms of  blue  and  white. 
For  climbling  over  tree 
roots  or  rough  places  in 
the  wild  garden  the 
Morning  Glory  is  an 
effective  subject,  being 
particularl}'  decorative 
when  mantled  with  its 
large  snow-whiteflowers. 
It  is  a  rampant  plant  of 
very  spreading  habit, 
and  for  this  reason 
shovdd  on  no  account  be 
admitted  to  the  border, 
but  in  the  wild  garden 
its  predatory  proclivities 
may  be  regarded  with 
unconcern.  In  certain  | 
districts  the  brilliant  i 
Flame  Nasturtium, 
Trop;voIum  speciosum, 
flourishes  almost  like  a  weed,  and  in  some  locali- 
ties is  strikingly  ornamental,  throwing  trails  of 
vivid  scarlet  over  the  sombre  foliage  of  Yews  and 
other  evergreens. 

In  the  south,  however,  it  but  rarely  shows 
the  vigour  that  characterises  it  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland.  Climbing  Roses  of  the 
hardier  sections,  such  as  the  Ayrshire  and  ever- 
green, are  also  well  suited  for  the  decoration  of 
the  wild  garden,  provided  a  moderately  deep 
and  rich  root-run  is  afforded  them  at  the  plant- 
ing time,  when  they  will  grow  vigorously  and 
flower  profusely  for  years  without  needing  further 
attention. 

In  the  south-west  Solauuni  jasminoides  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  decorative  climber  for  cover- 
ing a  house  wall  if  allowed  to  ramble  at  will, 
since  it  bears  its  white  flower-clusters  for  fully 
six  months  out  of  the  twelve.  It  is,  however, 
too  tender  to  succeed  in  a  cold  locality. 
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SAGITTARIA       SAGITTI- 
FOLIA    FLORE-PLENO. 

VERY  handsome  aquatic  plant,  suit- 
able for  the  margins  of  ijond.s  or 
streams.  It  grows  over  .3  feet  high, 
with  arrow-shaped  leaves.  Another 
name  for  this  beautiful  water  flower 
is  S.  variabilis.  The  large  double 
white  flowers  are  produced  on  a  stout  peduncle 
in  whorled  racemes  showing  just  above  the 
foliage.  This  plant  rapidly  increases  by  means 
of  tubers.  When  established,  these  should  be 
planted  in  mud  where  the  water  is  several 
inches  deep. 

POLYGONUM     BALDSCHUANICUM. 

This  beautiful  climber  will  probably  become 
popular  in  the  near  future.  We  have  written 
several  notes  upon  it  in  The  Garden  of  late, 
so  a  lengthy  description  of  the  plant  is  there- 
fore needless.  Our  illustration  shows  a  plant 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  covering  an  old 
Fir  tree  with  its  misty  sprays  of  pink-tinted 
flowers.  It  was  a  beautiful  picture  for  some 
weeks,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
illustrate  it. 


THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 


SWEET      VIOLETS      AND 
THEIR     CULTURE. 

IN  all  districts  the  soil,  position,  or  treatment 
afforded  must  be  bad  indeed  when  Sweet 
A'iolets  fail  to  grow,  but  even  when  the 
two  former  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  a 
feast  of  bloom  throughout  the  winter  is  not 
alwaj's  obtained.  It  is  onl}'  the  skill  of  the 
grower  that  makes  the  plants  flower  well  during 
the  short  sunless  days  of  winter.  If  many  gar- 
deners fail,  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find 
that  amateurs  also  sometimes  fail  in  their  efforts 
to  produce  flowers  in  abinidance  at  Christinas. 

In  the  following  notes  we  will  endeavour  to 
give  some  practical  hints  which  may  assist  othcis 
to  grow  Violets  to  perfection  and  in  large  quantities. 

OcTDOOR  Violets. 

Soil.  —  Violets  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil, 
though,  in  common  with  most  other  plants,  they 
succeed  better  in  some  than  in  other.  The  plants 
will  grow  and  flower  freel)'  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  tliat  which  will  produce  good  vegetables 
will  be  found  e(iuall}'  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
Violets. 

In  preparing  the  bed  or  border  to  receive 
the  plants  do  not  chai-ge  the  soil  with  a  mass  of 
rank  manure,  as  this  in  all  probability  would  lead 
to  much  leaf  growth  but  few  flowers,  the  latter 
being  in  small  proportion  to  the  foliage.  Those, 
who  have  a  light  hungry  soil  to  deal  with  might 
certainly  improve  its  staple  by  digging  in  some 
thoroughly  decayeil  cow  manure.  This,  while 
feeding  the  roots,  would  tend  to  keep  the  ground 
cool  and  moist  during  summer,  no  small  feature 
in  successful  Violet  culture.  The  Violet  does  not 
grow  naturally  in  a  place  where  rank  manure 
prevails  ;  the  plants  rather  reipiire  shade  and 
moisture,  and  a  soil  rich  in  hunuis,  viz.,  the 
accumulation  of  decayed  leaves  for  many  years. 
A  free  addition  of  leaf-mould  is  an  advantage, 
especially  to  heavy  soils  that  are  inclined  to  bake 
and  then  crack  under  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
The  presence  of  decayed  leaves  in  the  ground 
would  prevent  this,  while  the  roots  would  revel 
in  what  is  naturally  practically  its  chief  rooting 
medium. 

Some  growers  are  so  situated  that  they 
find  it  difficult  to  secure  either  cow  nuvnure  or 
leaf-mould,    but    the    Violet     is    not     partit'ular, 
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thriving  quite  as  well  when  the 
site  is  dressed  with  what  we  may 
term  a  mixed  compost.  The  ordi- 
nary rubbish  heap  contains  more 
valuable  plant  food  than  many 
imagine,  especially  after  all  tlie 
nondescript  niaterial  has  gone 
through  a  process  of  deca}',  the 
germinating  power  of  the  seed  of 
weeds  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
turned  and  well  mixed.  A  good 
heap  of  such  compost  may  be 
used  with  advantage  for  most 
crops,  and  none  would  succeed 
better  than  Violets.  Of  other 
suitable  dressing,  mention  might 
be  made  of  spent  mushroom 
manure,  or  the  remains  of  an 
old  hotbed.  Lime,  wood  ashes, 
or  fresh  horse  droppings  should 
be  avoided,  as  these  are  not 
moisture-holding  agencies,  there- 
fore they  are  not  suitable  for 
the  plants  under  notice.  What- 
ever dressing  is  used  should  be 
dug  into  the  ground  deeplj'  some 
time  before  the  plants  are  put 
out. 

Position  of  Beds. 

In  summer,  while  the  plants 
are  making  their  growth,  a  shady 
spot  is  the  best,  or  partially  so, 
as  the  foliage,  being  so  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  red  spider,  is  more 
likely  to  become  infested  in  a  hot 
dry  position  than  if  the  plants 
are  grown  in  a  cool  and  shady- 
one.  North  or  east  borders 
shoidd  be  selected,  or  the  shady 
side  of  a  hedge  between  fruit 
trees  and  bushes,  or  any  position 
where  the  plants  will  receive 
shade  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
In  such  places,  too,  the  plants 
often  produce  an  aViundance  of 
flowers  in  autumn,  and  give  a 
wealth  of  bloom  in  sjiring,  but 
to  maintain  a  continuous  supply 
throughout  the  winter  the  plants 
must  he  lifted  in  Septembc  r 
and  planted  in  tlic  warmest  and 
most  sunny  spot  in  the  garden, 
such  as  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  or  in  frames.  Thus,  while 
the  plants  require  sliadc  and 
moisture  during  summer,  ,all  the 
sun  possible  should  reach  them 
throughout  the  winter  months. 
Raising  Yoono  Pl.\nts. 

Violets  should  be  propagated 
annually.  It  is  natural  for  the 
plant?  to  increase  rapidly,  the 
same  as  the  Strawberry,  by  means 
of  runners.  Allow  Strawlierry 
plants  to  grow  at  will  and  the 
beds  the  second  year  would  lie 
one  mass  of  crowded  foliage,  so 
thickly  do  the  ruimers  appear 
and  spread,  but  there  would  be 
little  or  no  fruit.  tSo  it  is  with 
Violets,  and  instead  of  the  beds 
being  an  entangled  mass  of  side 
shoots,  each  plant  should  bo 
grown  separately  and  quite  a  foot 
or  more  apart.  Then  by  nipping 
off  the  runners  during  summer 
strong  individual  crowns  or 
clumps  are  formed,  which  not 
only  produce  fine  flowers  abun- 
dantly, and  on  long  stems,  Imt 
which  are  more  valuable  for 
arrangement  when  cut.  A  limit  ed 
number  of  the  plants,  however, 
should  be  reserved  for  stock  pur- 
poses,   allowing     these    to    form 

runners,    which    become    rooted    in    the    ground,    transplanted  in  properly  prepared  beds.     If  tliese  :  weather  is  dry  after  planting,  keep  the  soil  hoed, 
I  he  desired   number  should   be  severed  from  the  I  are  to  flower  in  the  open    plant   l.i   inches  apart  I  and  then  they  will  soon  become  established, 
parent    plants  witli  a    lot    of  roots  attached    and  I  each  way.     Water  and  syringe  frequently   if  the  '      New  plantations  should  be  made  in  autunni  for 
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the  following  ix'asons :  First,  the  plants  are  more 
easily  and  quickly  established  in  September  than 
is  possible,  say,  in  March,  when  there  are  often 
trying  w-inds  and  a  briglit  sun.  Then,  again,  the 
plants  should  be  in  full  Hower  in  the  latter  month, 
and  one  is  reluctant  to  disturb  them  for  increasing 
the  stock,  v\diile  when  propagation  is  delayed  until 
after  the  flowering  period  the  season  is  too  far 
advanced  and  the  weather  generally  too  hot  for  the 
divisions  or  otf-sets  to  make  any  progress,  and  they 
either  remain  stunted  during  the  sunmier,  or,  what 
is  worse,  many  ma}'  fail  to  grow  at  all.  Some  growers 
simply  pull  the  old  plants  to  pieces  in  spring  and 
dibble  out  the  divisions.  Many  of  these  have  hard 
woody  stems  and  fur  fibres,  and  unless  the  weather 
is  mild  and  sliowerj'  such  divisions  fail  to  start. 
How  much  better  then  must  it  be  to  liave  a 
reserve  of  young,  clean,  and  well-rooted  autumn- 
struck  plants '!  If  it  is  necessary  to  transplant 
these  in  spring  there  will  be  no  risk,  as  each  plant 
can  be  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  and  thej' 
commence  to  grow  at  once  in  their  new  quarters. 
Such  young  stock  would  probably  show  flower 
buds,  but  these  should  lie  pinched  out,  as  the 
established  beds  would  furnish  the  supply.  If 
after  planting  a  slight  mulch  of  decayed  manure 
could  be  spread  about  the  plants  so  much  the 
better,  as  subsequent  rains  would  carry  the 
manurial  properties  down  to  the  roots,  and  the 
residue  on  the  surface  would  greatly  assist  to  keep 
the  ground  cool  and  moist  during  a  hot,  dry 
summer.  Dui'ing  this  period  encourage  leaf 
growth  free  from  red  spider,  keep  the  runners 
picked  ofl',  and  the  ground  between  the  plants 
clear  of  weeds.  Treated  in  this  way  the  plants 
would  not  fail  to  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  in  due 
season. 

Violets  in  Frames. 

However  good  the  summer  treatment  may  have 
been,  or  how  strong  the  plants  may  be  by  autumn, 
a  continuous  supjily  of  bloom  thioughout  the 
winter  cannot  be  maintained  without  some  pro- 
tection. 

Violets  ix  Winter. 

Temporary  frames  may  he  placed  over  the  beds, 
but  then  the  shady  position  the  plants  occupied 
during  the  summer  would  be  against  free  flowering 
throughout  a  season  of  dull,  short  days  ;  therefore 
the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  more  sunny 
one  and  planted  in  shallow  frames,  an  ordinary 
portable  frame,  such  as  is  generally  used  for 
growing  Cucumbers  in  during  the  summer  ;  inileed, 
a  bed  that  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  requires 
little  alteration  to  receive  the  Violet  plants.  Tlie 
hillocks  need  only  be  levelled  down  and  the  soil 
trodden  somewhat  firmly,  and  the  Violet  plants  put 
out,  say,  1  foot  apart.  Of  course,  we  are  supposing 
that  the  soil  in  the  frame  will  not  be  more  than 
IS  inches  from  the  glass.  The  nearer  the  plants 
can  be  brought  up  to  the  glass  the  better,  so  that 
every  ray  of  sunshine  shines  on  them.  The  frame, 
too,  should  have  a  sharp  pitch,  and  face  south. 
This  will  allow  of  rain  or  snow  passing  ofl'quicklj', 
and  then  there  is  less  fear  of  the  foliage  suH'ering 
from  damp  and  mildew.  The  Violet  is  hard}',  and 
resents  fire  heat.  Protection  is  all  that  is  needed, 
and  when  severe  •  weather  is  anticipated  pack 
leaves,  bracken,  straw,  or  stable  litter  round  the 
sides  of  the  frame,  and  cover  the  lights  witli 
double  mats  to  keep  out  frost ;  the  plants  are  more 
likely  to  succeed  in  such  quarters  than  in  heated 
brick  pits.  The  plants  should  be  exposed  fully 
whenever  the  weather  permits.  Even  in  wet 
weather  tilt  the  lights  well  at  the  back,  harsh 
winds,  frosts,  and  heavy  rains  being  guarded 
against,  and  ventilation  afforded  accordingly. 
These  are  the  simple  lines  upon  which  to  work, 
and  by  getting  the  plants  placed  in  the  frames  the 
first  or  second  week  in  September  flowers  may  be 
expected  in  October,  anrl  liy  having  several  \-arieties 
a  succession  of  bloom  is  maintained  until  the  end 
of  April.     The 

Best  Varieties  tor  the  Open 
are  undoubtedly  the  single  ones,  though  the 
double  Marie  Louise  and  Lady  Hume  Campbell 
might  be  included  in  the  collection.  Among  the 
single  varieties  mention  must  be  made  of  two 
father  new  ones  which  deserve  wider  cultivation, 


viz..  Princess  of  Wales  and  California.  Both  grow 
strongly,  and  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  space 
for  their  lai'ge  leaves  to  develop.  The  flowers  are 
also  very  large  and  borne  on  long  stems,  and  when 
cut  they  can  be  used  with  greater  taste  than  is 
generally  seen  in  the  arrangement  of  cut  Violets. 
Victoria  Regina  is  an  old  favourite,  and  having 
these  three  one  need  not  seek  further  in  forming  a 
collection.  With  the  doubles  many  amateurs  call 
all  these  the  Neapolitan,  but  the  true  variety  has 
pale  lavender-coloured  blooms  with  a  white  centre. 
They  are  very  fragrant  and  pleasing,  and  flower 
freely  in  frames  during  the  winter,  but  they  have 
rather  short  stems.  We  rely  chiefly  on  Marie 
Louise,  rich  lavender-mauve  blue  with  a  white  eye, 
a  general  favourite,  which  flowers  continuously 
until  sjiring ;  then  there  is  that  beautiful  late 
variet}'  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  which  makes  a 
good  succession,  and  so  prolongs  the  season  of 
Sweet  Violets,  not  perhaps  to  tlie  extent  many 
would  wish,  but  certainly  over  a  period  when  it  is 
possible  to  induce  this  plant  to  bring  forth  the 
deliciously-Ecented  flowers  of  wliich  we  never  tire. 
RiciLVRD  Parker. 


ORCHIDS. 

DISA    GRANDIFLORA. 
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V  accpiaintance  with  this  beautiful  Cape 
Orchid  dates  back  now  thirty  or  forty 
years,  when  Mr.  Charles  Leach,  of 
Clapham  Park,  astonished  the  horti- 
cultural world  by  his  group  of  it  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  enthusiasm  that  beamed  in  the 
face  of  that  prince  of  gardeners,  Donald  Beaton, 
as  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  principal  Orchid 
growers  in  the  kingdom  to  it.  It  is  a  plant  tliat 
had  long  battled  the  skill  of  our  orehidists  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  did  not  understand  its 
methods  of  growth.  After  the  plants  had  done 
flowering  they  used  to  lie  put  to  rest,  but  this  was 
to  deal  to  them  a  deatli  blow,  for  when  the  tubers 
have  done  flowering  a  small  growth  appears  by  the 
side,  and  after  a  little  while  if  the  plant  is  repotted 
this  developes  itself,  and  under  healthy  conditions 
becomes  the  flowering  plant  for  the  ensuing  season. 
Mr.  Charles  Leach  had  business  connections  with 
the  Cape,  Table  Movintain  being  the  only  known 
locality  where  it  is  found,  and  as  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  constantly  enveloped  in  mist  the 
glades  wherein  it  is  found  are  never  absolutely  dry, 
and  consequently  tlie  conditions  of  its  growth  are 
unlike  that  of  any  other  Orchid.  Whether  his 
correspondent  told  him  of  this  or  whether  he  found 
it  out  for  himself  I  do  not  recollect.  By  Mr. 
Leach's  kindness  I  was  enabled  to  glow  this  Orchid, 
but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  its  cultivation  has 
oftentimes  perplexed  me  ;  at  times  I  have  a 
flourishing  colony  of  it,  and  at  other  times  have 
nearly  lost  it.  I  remember  once  having  a  pan  of 
it  with  ten  flowering  stems,  but  this  is  a  feat  I  have 
never  achieved  since.  When  I  was  at  my  wits'  end 
about  it  I  was  told  that  it  did  not  like  chalk,  so  I 
took  care  to  have  it  watered  with  rain  water ; 
then  I  was  told  the  character  of  the  peat  had  much 
to  do  with  its  success  or  otherwise,  so  I  was  very 
particular  in  using  what  i.^  called  the  best  Orchid 
peat,  but  notwithstanding  these  precautions  I  had 
frequently  to  mourn  over  failures.  Nor  am  I  alone 
in  this  respect.  Some  time  ago  wanting  to  obtain 
a  plant  I  applied  to  two  eminent  nurserymen  who 
grow  Orchids  by  the  thousand,  but  both  of  them 
had  to  confess  they  had  none  of  them  on  sale,  and 
as  they  could  not  manage  it  recommended  me  a 
provincial  nurseryman  who  had  been  successful 
in  raising  a  numlier  of  them  from  seed.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  seedlings  of  them  that  I  have  seen 
equal  in  brilliancy  of  colour  those  produced  by 
the  imported  bulbs,  but  even  in  these  there  is  a 
dift'erence,  and  one  that  was  figured  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Floral  Mayaziiie,  under  the  name  of 
Disa  grandiflora  superba,  was  far  more  vivid  in 
its  tints  than  many  imported  bulbs  that  i  have 
grown.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  some  difficulty 
arises  in  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  ; 


still,  as  I  think  I  may  say  on  the  whole  I  have 
been  successful  with  it,  I  may  here  state  1113- 
methods  of  cultivation. 

After  the  plants  have  flowered  I  wait  for  two  or 
three  weeks  before  repotting,  but  I  do  not  allow 
them  to  go  to  rest,  but  water  them  occasionall}', 
either  witTi  a  fine  rose  or  a  syringe :  in  repotting  I  do 
not  take  away  all  the  soil,  but  leave  a  small  portion 
adhering  to  each  bulb.  I  grow  them  either  in  pots 
or  pans,  always  taking  care  that  they  are  thoroughly 
well  drained,  filling  the  pots  fully  one-lhhd  with 
broken  sherds.  I  use,  as  I  have  said,  the  best 
Orchid  peat  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  but  not 
sifted  at  all,  and  mixing  with  it  a  small  portion  of 
Sphagnum,  the  bulbs  are  placed  in  the  pots  and  the 
soil  carefully  pressed  round  them.  I  do  not  bury 
the  tubers,  but  keep  them  well  up  above  the  soil,  and 
after  this  is  done  I  put  some  Sphagnum  on  the  top  ; 
they  are  then  watered  with  a  fine  rose,  and  put  into 
a  somewhat  shady  though  open  place  in  the  green- 
house. During  the  winter  months  they  are  placed 
in  a  somewhat  warmei-  spot  in  my  cool  greenhouse, 
but  never  subjected  to  heat,  and  in  the  spring  are 
placed  down  on  the  shelf  close  to  the  door  (where 
they  have  a  supply  of  fresh  air)  and  watered  freely 
with  a  fine  rose  or  syringe  ;  they  do  not  seem 
subject  to  an}'  insect  pests,  and  I  know  no  plant 
in  which  the  individual  blooms  keep  in  good  con- 
dition for  so  long,  about  five  or  six  weeks.  As  the 
Cape  Government  has  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  its  bulbs  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  obtain 
specimens  from  thence.  I  shoidd  say  that  the 
chief  elements  of  successful  cultivation  are  some 
fibrous  peat,  a  little  rough  sand,  a  small  quantity 
of  Sphagnum,  thorough  drainage,  frequent  s\'ringing 
and  an  airy  position  in  a  house  from  which  frost  is 
excluded.  *  H.  H.  D'. 


IN   THE    GARDENS    OF    CLEEVE 

PRIOR    MANOR. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the 
old  gardens  at  Cleeve  Prior  (the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Holtum)  is  the  famous  Yew  avenue,  so 
fantastically  cut,  and  rejiresenting,  it  is  said 
traditionally,  the  twelve  Apostles  and  the  fotir 
Evangelists. 

The  middle  districts  of  England  are  rich  in 
the  natural  graces  of  Natitre,  but  they  otter 
many  examples  also  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  ancestors  fashioned  their  garden  world. 
In  the  villages  some  formal  shape  will  start  up 
from  the  hedge,  confronting  us  with  a  strange 
jjresentation  of  bird  or  animal  cut  in  Box  or 
Yew.  When  we  reinemlier  that  the  old  English 
idea  of  a  .garden  was  an  enclosed  jilace,  we  begin 
to  see  how  the  hedge  assumed  its  importance, 
what  was  the  function  of  the  terrace,  and  how 
necessary  was  the  pleached  alley.  'I'lisy  ati'orded 
shelter  from  sun  and  wind,  gave  that  bounding 
line  which  the  eye  craves,  and  the  terrace  by 
the  house  looking  out  over  the  area  below  was 
a  pleasant  resort  at  all  times.  .Such  gardens 
as  that  at  CIteve  Prior  could  not  have  been 
unknown  to  Shakespeare,  and  we  may  certainly 
conceive  that  he  was  thinking  of  Warwickshire 
and  its  borderland  when  he  conjured  up  his 
visions  of  quaint  garden  beauty. 

Cleeve  Prior  is  a  sweet  place  in  which  to  find 
such  a  garden.  It  stands  high  in  the  country 
amid  a  beautiful  range  of  hills,  whose  folds  it 
is  delightful  to  trace  for  their  entrancing  views 
and  their  rare  variety.  The  lofty  jierpendicular 
tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  anciently  a 
possession  of  the  Prior  of  Worcester,  is  con- 
spicuous through  the  surrounding  country,  and 
looks  down  upon  a  typical  village  full  of  the 
sweetness  of  rural  character.  A  Norman  door- 
way is  below,  and  there  are  fine  features  of 
Early  English  buildings,  and  much  that  is 
interesting  is  in  the  church.  You  may  pass  it, 
noticing,  too,  the  quaint  bird  cut  above  the 
hedge  and  the  beehive  Yew  at  the  hostel  of  the 
King's   Head.     Then    by  the   rustic    way  you 
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come  to  the  picturesque  entrance  to  the  ^[anor 
House,  and  notice  near  hy  an  old  iiiuittoir  or 
mounting-ljlock,  from  which,  in  heavier  days 
than  these,  men  got  astride  their  horses,  or 
took  their  ladies  behind  them  upon  the  pillion. 
Trees  overhang  the  way,  and  rise  in  massive 
groups  above  and  Isehind  the  house,  to  which 
the  approach  is  up  the  flagged  way  between 
the  great  and  lol'ty  avenue  of  Yews.  Let  all 
ho]ie,  indeed,  that  these  noble  relics  of  a  former 
time  may  long  retain  their  vigour  and  delight 
generations  yet  to  come.  T^ncertain  tradition 
says  that  the  monks  of  Worcester  cut  and 
trained  the  avenue.  However  that  may  have 
been,  the  sixteen  trees  are  a  masterpiece  of 
garden  handicraft,  cut  into  their  billowy  heads 
and  mighty  shapes  with  subtle  skill,  heavy  but 
not  gloomy,  for  there  are  transverse  sections 
through  which  we  gain  an  outlook  upon  sunlit 


sti'etches  of  grass  and  radiant  bank.s  of  flowers, 
catching  sight  also  of  the(iuaint  dovecot  in  the 
farmyard. 

Beautiful  is  the  porch  at  the  end  of  the 
pathway,  a  lofty  building  of  stone,  with  a 
chamber  over  the  door,  such  as  we  see  in 
many  houses  of  three  centuries  ago.  M  ullioned 
windows  and  lofty  chimneys  look  out  over  the 
garden,  and  the  gables  group  with  the  splendid 
trees  behind,  while  the  (juaint  figure  that  crests 
the  porch  peeps  out  alcove  the  Yews.  On  either 
side  of  the  Apostles'  Garden  we  have  e.xenipli- 
fications  of  other  styles.  The  lawn  is  simply 
delightful,  and  makes  a  pleasant  resort,  indeecl. 
when  the  spring  touches  the  Yews,  and  their 
"  gloom  is  kindled  at  the  tips,"  and  when  the 
Roses  scent  the  summer  breeze. 

There  is  thus  a  twofold  character  of  gardening 
at  Cleeve  Prior,  the  ancient  and  the  modern. 


and  a  sense  of  repose  dominates  the  whole. 
From  the  lawns  and  flower  beds  you  may 
pass  into  the  wild  garden,  with  its  tangled 
growths  and  its  glorious  harvesting  of  sweet 
and  beautiful  flowers.  From  the  tinre,  indeed, 
when  you  set  foot  upon  these  quaint,  semi- 
circular steps  at  the  gateway  and  traverse 
the  Yew  avenue,  to  the  moment  when  you 
regretfully  leave,  you  And  some  attraction  or 
interest  in  all  the  gardens  of  Cleeve  Prior. 


THE    FERN    GARDEN, 


FILMY     FERNS. 

UNTIL  the  invention  of  the  Wardian 
case  tlie  culture  of  the  Fihuy  Ferns 
Ijattied  all  attempt.s,  and  even  to  this 
day  tlie  idea  survives  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  ditficulty.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  given  a  fair  start  and  the 
observance  of  a  little  common-sense,  and  there  is 
no  class  of  Ferns  which  so  well  repays  a  minimum 
of  trouble  with  a  maximum  of  pleasure.  The 
Film}'  Ferns,  so-called  from  the  delicate  and 
diaphanous  nature  of  their  fronds,  rank  decidedly 
among  the  most  beautiful  plants  e.xtant.  In  their 
native  haunts,  which  are  mainl3'  situated  in  hilly 
regions,  they  clothe  the  rocks,  leafy  banks,  and  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  Tree  Ferns  with  dense  masses 
of  translucent  frondage,  ranging  from  minute  moss- 
like growths  up  to  the  stately  fronds  of  the  Todeas, 
and  varying  in  form  from  the  ex<piisitely  slender 
hair-like  types  of  Trichomanes  trichoideum  to  the 
broad  kidney-shaped,  almost  leathery  foliage,  of 
T.  reniforme  even  in  one  and  the  same  genus.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  they  spread  by  means  of 
their  ramifying  rhizomes,  which  cling  to  rocks  and 
other  congenial  sites,  and  form  mat-like  cushions  of 
glistening  emerald  verdure,  to  which  only  some  of 
the  finer  mosses  form  even  a  distant  approach. 
Wherever  they  are  found,  the  conditions  are  such 
that  the  atmosjihere  is  constantly  saturated  with 
moisture  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  it  will 
also  be  seen  that  perpetual  shade  is  afforded  by 
the  loftier  vegetation,  amid  which  they  thrive. 
Transport  them  even  for  a  few  minutes  into  dry 
air,  and  they  are  shrivelled  irrecoverably.  From 
the  nature  of  their  habitats,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  the  necessities  of  culture,  both  as  regards 
soil  and  aerial  conditions,  and  we  can  at  once 
perceive  that  a  close  Wardian  case,  or  even  a  bell- 
glass  in  a  cool,  shadj'  position,  or,  better  still,  a 
sunken  brick-lined  and  glass-covered  pit  in  a  shady 
corner  of  the  garden,  secures  the  main  essentials. 
The  soil,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  entirely  of  the 
(h'hrls  of  vegetation  mixed  with  more  or  less 
broken  rocks,  or  there  may  be  no  soil  at  all,  as  in 
the  case  of  tlie  Fern-clad  tree  tiunks.  In  practice 
good  brown  lumpy  peat  affords  jirecisely  the  requi- 
site foothold  ;  hence,  taking  a  fair-sized  Wardian 
case,  we  should  secure  the  proper  drainage — for  the 
Filniies  are  not  bog  Ferns — by  a  careful  and  liberal 
supply  of  broken  pots  and  broken  bricks,  nearly 
filling  the  receptacle  with  these.  Next  this  we 
pile  up  the  lumpiest  peat  we  have,  mingling  it 
liberally  with  coarse  silver  sand  and  bits  of  porous 
stone,  and,  finally,  w-e  top  the  compost  with 
pieces  of  rock.  This  done,  we  take  our  clumps  of 
Filmies  and  peg  them  securely  down  over  the  rocks 
in  the  desired  positions,  leaving  room  between  the 
species  for  subsequent  spreading.  We  then  pre- 
pare some  tine  peaty  compost  mixed  liberally  with 
coarse  silver  sand,  and  sift  this  over  the  clumps 
until  they  are  fairly  buried,  finally  giving  such  a 
drastic  drenching  from  jug  or  water-can  as  will 
wash  this  compost  entirely  in  and  leave  the  Ferns 
on  the  surface  again.  They  are  now  fairl}'  installed, 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  replace  the  glass,  close 
all  openings  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  leave  them 
severely  alone.  All  direct  sunshine  must  be 
excluded,  but  as  nuich  daylight  afforded  as 
possible,  hence  a  position  close  to  a  north  window 
suits  admirably.  As  a  rule,  after  such  an  installa- 
tion they  may  he  left  entirely  untouche<l  for  several 
weeks,  hut  no  harm  will  be  done  by  an  occasiona 
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gentle  spraying  of  pure  rain  water  over  the  fronds. 
After  a  time  it  will  be  seen  that  new  fronds  are 
pushing  up  liere  and  there,  and  eventually  the 
fresh  growth  will  entirely  rectify  the  effects  of 
disturbance,  and  all  the  loveliness  of  the  plants 
will  be  gradually  developed.  One  great  charm 
about  the  Filmy  Ferns  is  their  persistent  verdure. 
The  fronds  in  some  cases  remain  green  and  fresh 
through  several  seasons  :  hence  there  is  no  un- 
sightly seasonal  gap  such  as  occurs  with  their 
drier  kindred. 

Assuming  that  we  are  addressing  a  beginner,  we 
would  counsel  the  first  attempt  to  be  made  with 
our  hardy  British  species,  viz.,  the  dwarf-growing 
Hymenophyllum  unilaterale  and  H.  tunbridgense, 
which  form  dense  mats  of  delicate  mossy  growth  a 
few  inches  high  at  the  utmost,  and  the  delightful 
Bristle  or  Kitlarney  Fern  (Trichoraanes  radicans), 
which  has  a  stouter  rhizome  and  fronds,  quite  large 
enough  to  furnish  any  ordinary  Wardian  case.  Of 
this  latter  there  are  several  beautiful  varieties, 
especially  T.  r.  dilatatum,  a  grand  leafy  form  with 
ironds  a"  foot  high,  and  T.  r.  Andrewsi,  densum, 
dissectum,  and  cambricum,  all  varied  in  cutting 
and  make.  It  is  beyond  question  that  no  Ferns 
are  so  well  adapted  as  the  Filmies  for  case  culture 
in  rooms.  All  other  species,  however  prettj-  the3' 
appear  when  first  installed,  are  apt  to  get  drawn 
and  out  of  health  before  very  long  under  such 
conditions,  while  a  batch  of  Filmies  once  fairlj- 
started  thrives  apace,  and,  if  properly  selected, 
will  never  be  too  large  for  the  available  space. 
For  a  large  case  a  central  plant  of  that  exquisite 
yet  hardy  New  Zealander,  Todea  superba,  may 
well  be  installed,  but  as  a  well-grown  plant  of  this 
mav  cover  a  circle  of  5  feet  diameter,  it  is  clear 
that  in  time  it  will  overgrow  its  room.  Un- 
doubtedly the  easiest  way  to  grow  Filmies  is  to 
sink  a  pit  in  a  shady  garden  nook — i.e.,  top-light, 
but  no  sun — line  it  with  bricks,  red  for  preference, 
make  a  bed  as  above  described,  and  instal  the 
Ferns,  Todeas.  and  others  therein,  covering  the 
whole  with  a  well-fitting  light.  In  such  a  pit  we 
liave  had  Todeas,  Trichomanes,  and  Hj'meno- 
phylluras  thriving  marvellously  though  shamefully 
neglected,  and  watered  once  a  month  at  the 
oftenest,  the  sunken  bed  supplying  itself  from  the 
subsoil,  and  the  non-removal  of  the  tight-fitting 
light  retaining  the  air  in  the  necessary  moi.st  con- 
dition. Many  of  the  choicest  exotic  Filmies  are 
hard)',  or  so  nearly  so  that  they  will  thrive  with 
but  surticient  protection  to  keep  out  the  frost. 
Those  above  named,  British  and  New  Zealand,  are 
absolutely  frost-proof,  and  do  the  bulk  of  their 
growth  in  the  coolest  time  of  the  year — a  clear 
indication  that  high  temperature  is  a  mistake,  and 
this  indeed  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  where  an 
exotic,  and  maybe  tropical  origin,  misleads  the 
cultivator  wlio  ignores  the  important  fact  that  high 
elevation  means  coolness,  even  in  the  torrid  zone. 
CH.4S.  T.  Druerv,  F.L.,S.,  V.M.H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor's  are  not  re-ipon-silde  /or  the  opinion 
exprefted  hy  their  correxpondentji.  J 

CROSS     FERTILISATION 
OF    SWEET     PEAS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  am  sorry  I  did  not  notice  Mr. 
l)ruerj''s  recent  remarks  on  the  cross 
fertilisation  of  Sweet  Peas,  which  were 
made  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  a 
short  time  ago.  Though,  as  is  well 
known,  bees  do  not  habitually  visit 
these  flowers  in  search  of  nectar,  I  have  unmis- 
takable evidence  that  they  do  so  when  the  scarcity 
of  other  flowers  prompts  them.  I  will  but  refer 
to  a  case  in  point,  wherein  the  great  ingenuity 
displayed  by  these  interesting  creatures  so 
attracted  my  attention  as  to  fix  the  fact  indelibly 
on  my  memory.  At  a  distance  of  seven  miles  as 
the  crow  flies  from  St.  Paul's  a  colony  of  bees— in 
a  season  when  other  flowers  were  very  scarce — made 
quite  a  set  upon  a  row  of  Sweet  Peas.     The  way 


they  got  at  the  nectar  was  as  follows:  Placing 
their  backs  against  the  standard  florets,  grasping 
the  wings  of  the  blooms  with  their  feet,  they  used 
their  backs  by  way  of  leverage  in  conjunction  with 
their  feet  to  force  open  the  keels,  which  enabled 
them  to  insert  their  proboscis  and  extract  the 
honey  they  were  bent  on  obtaining.  I  know  not 
whether  town  or  suburban-bred  bees,  like  town 
sparrows,  are  more  knowing  than  country  bees. 
It  may  be  surmised  that  what  one  colony  would  do 
others  might  copy  and  repeat,  though  not  generallj' 
observed.  Williaji  Earlev. 


[To   THE   Editor  of   "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — "A.  D."  is  probably  right  in  asserting  that 
Sweet  and  other  Peas  show  uncertainty  of  fertilisa- 
tion as  well  as  potency  in  the  production  of 
distinct  varieties  after  foreign  pollen  has  taken. 
My  experience,  however,  is  quite  opposite  to 
"A.  D. 's"  as  to  the  bees  not  frequenting  the 
Sweet  or  other  Peas  for  honey.  It  was  years  before 
the  present  popularity  of  Sweet  Peas.  Near  the 
main  walk,  close  to  the  aviarj',  there  was  a  screen, 
some  6  feet  high,  right  through  the  garden  ;  it 
seemed  to  take  the  bees  about  a  year  to  get  used 
to  the  bright  and  most  beautiful  Peas,  but  when 
they  got  to  work  upon  them  they  remained  to  such 
bus}'  purpose,  and  worked  their  Sweet  Peas  so 
hard,  that  when  the  honey  was  put  down  in  the 
autumn  it  was  so  heavily  flavoured  with  Sweet 
Pea  that  no  one  in  a  happy  household  cared  to  eat 
it.  Fulsome  was  the  disagreeable  word  with  which 
the  honey  was  dismissed — and  I  was  one  of  the 
eaters.  I  can  speak  with  authoritj'  as  to  the  bees 
gorging  themselves  on  the  Sweet  Peas,  and  we  had 
to  decoy  them  with  other  milder  bee  plants,  and 
clear  away  as  far  as  possible  all  the  Peas  before  we 
could  succeed.  D.   T.   Fish. 

CULTIVATION  OF  LILIUM  AURATUM.. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  send  a  short  note  on  the  cultivation  of 
Lilium  auratum.  I  believe  that  in  most  gardens 
the  easiest  way  to  grow  this  Lily,  wlien  only  a 
moderate  quantity  of  plants  are  required,  is  in 
front  of  P^hododendron  beds  a  little  way  in.  This 
was  my  old  friend  Mr.  Mackintosh's  mode  at 
Oaklands.  I  was  a  very  frequent  visitor  to  his 
garden  and  saw  the  fine  blooming  year  after  year. 
He  also  grew  L.  Krameri  in  the  same  way.  I 
remember  a  plant  of  this  with  seven  flowers  to  the 
stem,  and,  I  believe,  5  feet  high.  Rhododendrons 
and  Lilies  were  his  two  great  hobbies,  and  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  buying  ever)' year  the  finest  new 
introductions  of  Rhododendrons  and  placing  them 
in  front  of  the  beds,  the  Lilies  had  the  advantage 
of  sufficient  slielter  from  spring  frosts  without  being 
smothered  by  very  strong  growth.  Auratum 
growing  in  Rhododendron  beds  is  nothing  new. 
I  have  a  photograph  of  this  Lily  in  a  bed  of 
Rhododendrons  at  my  old  home  at  Wandsworth, 
which  I  have  left  for  thirty  years,  so  this  takes  one 
back  some  time.  Where  we  grow  most  of  our 
L.  auratum  at  Oakwood  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
damp  subsoil  makes  Rhododendrons  grow  so 
luxuriantly  that  a  plant  which  at  first  gives 
shelter  soon  smothers  the  Lilies.  We  grow  long 
beds  of  L.  auratum,  but  this  part  of  the  garden  is 
rather  cold,  so  that  in  seasons  when  there  are 
hard  frosts  late  in  May,  when  the  Lilies  are  a  good 
height,  they  are  spoilt  for  the  year.  This  season 
in  our  largest  bed,  where  there  is  a  little  protection 
from  trees.  Lilies  are  blooming  beautifully,  but  in 
the  more  exposed  parts  a  good  many  were  frosted. 
I  have  been  trying  what  I  think  promises  well, 
planting  the  best  sorts  of  hardy  Azaleas  and  their 
hybrids  in  the  Lily  beds.  These  will  be  lieautiful  in 
themselves,  and  I  think  when  tliey  grow  up  the 
twigs  will  give  what  shelter  is  required  without 
choking.  This  again  is  nothing  new  ;  many  years 
ago  at  Wandsworth  when  my  friend  Mr.  Sigismund 
Rucker,  not  content  with  his  great  collection  of 
Orchids,  determined  to  grow  hardy  plants,  going 
round  with  him  I  saw  a  number  of  Lilium  auratum 
in  a  bed  of  Double  Azaleas.  We  had  one  bed  of 
L.  auratum  left  undisturbed  for  ten  years  :  as 
some  gajjs  appeared,  this  was  dug  up,  and  we  found 


many  large  bulbs,  more  small  ones,  and  a  number 
of  white  grubs  which  no  doubt  had  done  mischief. 
We  had  one  example  of  what  L.  auratum  is  capable 
of  in  ihis  country  when  every  circumstance  is 
favourable.  There  were  eight  strong  stems  growing 
very  near  together  ;  we  took  the  plants  up  and 
found  that  one  bulb  had  made  seven  fine  bulbs,  and 
that  one  had  two  stems.  Maj'  frosts  are  to  be 
feared  in  cold  gardens,  but  in  most  there  are 
sheltered  places  where  these  are  harmless  :  they 
appear  to  be  so  in  beds  I  have  made  in  a  wood  near 
here.  Georcje  F.   Wilson. 

Heatherhrtiih,  Weyhridge  Heath. 


ASTER  V.  ERIGERON. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  (Garden. "] 
Sir, — The  plant  as  to  which  3'ou  inserted  a  little 
note  of  interrogation  in  my  last  "  Oblong"  article 
was  undisputably  not  Erigeron  speciosus,  and  I 
think  its  owner  named  it  quite  correctly,  as,  to 
begin  with,  he  is  a  master  of  his  subject :  and, 
secondly,  I  sent  for  Aster  Amellus  bessarabicus 
major  from  Barr's  shortlj'  afterwards,  and  it  is  the 
same  thing — a  dwarf  plant  about  18  inches  high. 
Neither  it  nor  the  established  one  I  saw  reach 
■1  feet,  with  stift',  erect  stems  and  bright  violet 
Daisy-like  flowers.  These  are  only  half  the  size  of 
those  of  Erigeron  speciosus,  much  stifl'er,  and 
totally  different,  lacking  the  feathery  appearance 
of  the  Stenactis  family's  blooms.  I  rather  fancy 
that  the  Aster  that  I  saw  must  have  been  an  extra 
floriferous  one,  but  it  is  described  in  Barr's  cata- 
logue as  belonging  to  the  section  which  begins  to 
flower  at  the  end  of  July,  and  so  had  only  been  a 
few  weeks  in  advance  of  its  time.  Possibl}'  my 
plant  (major)  has  flowers  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
other,  but  in  both  the  colour  is  a  much  brighter 
and  darker  violet  than  the  lovely  lilac  of  Plrigeron 
or  Stenactis  speciosus.  I  have  this  latter  in  its 
type  and  in  the  improved  superbus,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  its  value  for  cutting.  It,  however,  has 
one  season  of  bloom  earlj'  in  the  sunnner,  and 
then,  if  cut  down,  another  in  late  August  and  early 
September,  whereas  the  Aster  blooms  continuously. 
I  see  Mr.  Beckett  in  his  article  on  "Asters,"  which 
is  exactly  what  I  have  been  longing  to  see,  calls 
A.  bessarabicus  "ii  feet,  and  gives  September  1  for 
lime  of  flowering.  The  one  I  saw  was  in  full 
bloom  on  August  Iti.  Mine  was.  although  newly- 
planted,  and  therefore  having  had  a  check,  in 
bloom  ten  days  later.  Is  this  a  very  variable  plant, 
or  is  it  merely  the  effect  of  climate '/  Another 
plant  as  to  which  I  see  dift'erences  in  various 
authorities  is  Boltonia  latisquama.  I  sent  for  it 
and  got  a  very  tall  plant,  with  pure  white  Daisy- 
like flowers.  It  is  superlatively  graceful,  but  1 
wanted  the  pink  Boltonia.  Will  some  one  tell  me 
which  this  is,  and  it  it  is  a  good  pink '!  Some 
catalogues  call  B.  latisquama  pink,  others  white; 
some  say  B.  decurrens  is  the  pink  one.  They  are 
all,  I  believe,  identical  in  habit,  and  this  is  quite 
unique  and  very  pleasing,  while  the  plant  has  the 
great  advantage  of  re(iuiring  no  staking. 

M.  L.  \\ . 


STREPTOSOLEN    .lAMESONI 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Gakden."] 
,Sir, — I  am  very  glad  attention  has  been  called  to 
Streptosolen  Jamesoni.  It  is  a  strange  thing  so  few 
people  know  it,  and  very  few  grow  it,  it  lasts  in 
flower  a  very  long  time,  and  is  such  a  lovely  colour ; 
it  flowered  and  grew  well  vuuler  glass  at  Witley, 
Surrey,  with  hardly  any  heat.  I  hoped  it  would 
stand  the  winters  at  Ventnor  on  a  very  sunny 
south  wall,  but  it  died,  while  Cassia,  Ivy-leaved 
(Jeranium,  and  lemon-scented  Verbena  did  not 
suft'er  at  all.  In  a  neighbour's  greenhouse, 
Streptosolen  looks  very  unhappy  anil  does  not 
grow.     I  wish  I  knew  why.  Makv   Kvans. 

Ventnor. 

[This  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  plant  to  grow. 
When  in  pots  it  is  far  better  and  more  successful  to 
grow  fresh  young  plants  instead  of  keeping  over 
old  ones  from  year  to  year.  The  fine  plants 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  Show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  also  at  the  Temple 
Show,  were  only  fifteen  months  old,  (he  cuttings 
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having  been  made  in  March  of  the  previous  j-ear. 
'i'hey  were  struck  in  a  Avarni  house,  antl  wlien 
rooted,  potted  otf,  and  as  soon  as  established  placed 
in  a  cooler  temperature,  occasionally  nipped  to 
make  them  bushj',  and  were  grown  near  the  glass, 
when  they  soon  made  good  plants.  Though  they 
enjoy  liberal  treatment  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  over-pot  them,  as  the  flowering  growths  are  not 
then  so  well  matured.  (Jood  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
or  manure  with  sand,  are  all  that  is  needed,  with, 
of  course,  good  drainage.  A  plant  so  distinct  and 
so  easily  grown  should  be  employed  much  more 
than  it  is.— J.  T.  P.] 


COSMOS    BIPINNATUS. 

[To   THE   Editor  of   "  The  G.\rdk.\."] 

SiK, — Having  seen  a  few  months  ago  a  reference  in 
The  Garden  to  the  little  known  annual  Cosmos 
bipinnatus,  I  write  to  ask  whether  it  is  usual  for 
the  plant  in  the  second  week  in  .September  to  be 
still  in  an  entirely  budless   condition?     Although 
the  plants  are  most  vigorous  and  healthy,  in  some 
instances   4   feet   or   5  feet    in    height,    there   are 
absolutely  no  signs  of  flowers.      The  seed— Messrs. 
Carter's,  of  High  Holborn — was  sown  under  glass 
in  February.     The  plants  were  potted  off"  some  time 
in    Maich,  and   planted   out   in  May   in   a   suiuiy 
border    where    they    have    i-e- 
mained  ever  since.     Our  soil  is 
deep,    good,  and    moist.     It  is 
exactly  a  \'ear  ago  since  I  saw 
for  the    first   time    Cosmos   in 
full    beauty    in    a    garden    at 
Little      Gaddesden,     in    Hert- 
fordshire.    Am  I,  therefore,  to 
conclude   that    the   climate   of 
Lancashire  is  not   hot   enough 
to  bring  the  plant  into  flower 
before   the   advent   of    the   in- 
evitable    autumn      frosts,      or 
would  pinching  back  have  been 
helpful  y  (4.   J.   K. 

[The  flowerless  condition  j-ou 
describe  is  quite  usual  in 
( 'osmos  ;  buds  will  form  at  the 
end  of  September,  and  if 
weather  allows  it  will  flower  in 
October.  It  is  scarcely  a  plant 
for  Lancashire  ;  even  south  of 
London  it  wants  pushing  along 
to  get  it  into  bloom  in  good 
time.  Pinching  would  be  of  no 
use. — Eds.] 


FORCED  STRA\VBERRIES. 

The  .Strawberry  when  carefuUj-  forced  is  little 
inferior  to  fruit  from  the  open  ground.  I  am 
aware  many  will  not  agree  with  this  remark,  but  I 
feel  sure  if  those  who  doubt  my  assertion  could 
have  seen  and  tasted  some  of  the  splendid  fruits  of 
the  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry  sent  this  spring  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Roj'al  Horticultural  Society 
they  would  be  convinced.  The  fruits  illustrated  in 
baskets  are  the  variety  Royal  .Sovereign  just  as 
gathered  for  home  use,  not  packed  to  send  away, 
and  they  are  shown  to  point  out  the  value  of  the 
Strawberrj'  in  April  and  ilay.  when  we  have  so 
little  choice  of  really  good  dessert  fruit.  I  will  not 
now  dwell  upon  the  culture  at  any  length,  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  importance  of  flavour  in 
forced  fruits. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  variety  referred 
to  there  is  less  need  to  grow  many  kinds,  as 
this  not  only  forces  well  but  is  a  favourite  in 
the  market  :  it  is  also  of  great  value  for  later 
supplies — I  mean  grown  cool  to  come  in  just  in 
advance  of  those  in  the  open.  At  one  time  those 
who  forced  .Strawberries  largelj'  were  wont  to  rely 
upon  certain  kinds  for  different  dates,  as  some  did 
not  force  nearly  as  well  as  others  ;  Ijut  with  this 
variety  to  rely  upon  there  is  no  need,   as  they  can 


that  in  manj'  gardens  where  these  fruits  are  grown 
with  other  plants,  the  Strawberries  being  only  of 
secondary  importance,  they  have  to  take  their 
chance,  and  there  is  neither  labour  nor  convenience 
in  many  cases  to  remove  them  to  a  cooler  house.  For 
home  supplies,  however,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
lower  temperatures  as  advised  and  therebj*  obtain 
better  flavour. 

There  is  no  lack  of  good  forcing  Strawberries, 
and  though  of  late  years  the  highly  flavoured 
British  Queen  is  seldom  seen,  it  should  still  find 
a  place  in  all  gardens  where  flavour  is  con- 
.sidered — that  is,  for  the  latest  supplies  under 
glass.  (jrown  thus  it  has  no  equal,  anil  if  this 
variety  is  forced  slowly,  or  merely  given  frame  or 
house  protection,  it  well  repays  the  labour  and  cost 
of  production.  I  am  aware  that  in  many  soils 
British  t^Uieen  is  not  a  success  in  the  open,  but 
under  pot  culture  the  soil  can  be  made  suitable  for 
it,  and  young  plants  give  very  good  fruits  if  layered 
early. 

I  need  not  name  other  kinds  well  known 
this  season.  I  hope  to  give  the  new  Trafalgar  a 
trial,  as  this  promises  to  make  a  first-rate  forcer 
for  late  supplies,  and  having  a  rich  flavour  should 
prove  an  acfpiisition  ;  it  appears  to  crop  grandlj' 
when  cultivated  in  pots.  G.  Wvtues. 


CISTUS  LADANIFERUS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The 

G.\KDEX."] 

Sir, — In  referring  to  the  notice 
taken  of  C.  ladaniferus  and  C. 
cyprius  in  The  G.^rden  (page  171)  I  have  no 
idea  of  depreciating  the  beauty  of  cyprius,  but 
this  species  can  only  have  been  accepted  as 
genuine  because  it  has  been  nearly  impossible  to 
meet  with  the  true  Cistus  ladaniferus,  C.  cj^prius, 
I  may  almost  say,  being  universally  sent  out 
instead.  Not  to  enter  into  minute  distinctions,  it 
is  sufficient  for  identification  to  point  out  that  not 
only  has  C.  ladaniferus  a  very  much  larger  and 
handsomer  flower  and  much  larger  crimson  splashes 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  but,  whereas  C.  cyprius 
lias  three  or  four  flowers  on  each  peduncle,  C. 
ladaniferus  has  onl}'  one.  This  ditference  is  obvious 
at  a  glance.  I  am,  of  ('ourse,  speaking  of  C. 
ladaniferus  maculatus,  the  pure  unspotted  white  I 
have  never  been  able  to  procure.  I  grow  three 
more  or  less  alike — C.  ladaniferus,  C.  cyprius,  and 
another  under  the  name  of  C.  lusitanicus,  and  I 
may  sa3'  that  ladaniferus  is  as  much  larger  in  flower 
than  cyprius,  as  cyprius  is  larger  than  lusitanicus. 
In  my  garden  I  do  not  find  the  two  last  absolutely 
hardy  in  a  severe  winter,  but  more  so  than  C. 
ladaniferus.  T.  H.  Archer-Hind. 

Coomhefiifharre,  Soiifh  Demu. 


STRAWBERRY    ROYAr,   .SOVEREIGN. 


iv.vt  icrck. 


■iiiifii/iiifioits    are    luid    ai'ii-    milil 


be  had  good  from  February  to  .Tune.  In  conver- 
sation the  other  day  with  one  of  our  leading 
cultivators,  who  grows  many  thousands  of  pot 
Strawberries  yearlj-,  I  learned  that  of  late  years  he 
had  been  gradually  reducing  his  varieties,  and  had 
now  got  one  only,  viz..  Royal  Sovereign^a  clear 
proof  of  its  value.  We  are  doing  the  same  here 
this  year.  I  only  have  a  few  hundreds  of  Vicom- 
tesse  Herieart  de  Thury  for  earliest  work,  as  I 
find  in  our  case  at  times  we  get  none  too  much  sun 
to  set  earh'  fruits  ;  fogs  also  are  troublesome,  and 
the  last-named  will  set  in  stronger  heat  than  Royal 
Sovereign  ;  it  is  of  excellent  flavour,  though  i-ather 
a  small  fruit  compared  to  the  other  variety.  I 
have  referred  to  flavour  in  forced  Strawberries. 
It  is  essential  to  get  the  best  possible  flavour,  and 
to  do  this  I  am  aware  some  kinds  are  greatly 
superior  to  others  ;  on  the  other  hand,  flavour  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  culture,  as  an  excess  of 
heat  or  moisture  or  lack  of  the  latter  in  hothouses 
has  a  tendency  to  impaii'  the  flavour.  With  a 
house  built  for  forcing  these  fruits,  as  is  the  case 
in  many  good  gardens,  the  temperature  can  be 
managed  so  that  flavour  or  finish  are  all  that  can 
be  desired,  and  there  is  no  need  to  ripen  these 
fruits  in  steaming  houses  ;  it  is  far  better  to  lower 
the  temperature  and  reduce  the  atmospheric 
moisture    towards   the   last  stages.      I   am  aware 


NOTES    FROM    KEW. 


HERBACEOUS    GROUND. 

HIERACIUM  BUBRUM.— This  showy 
Hawkweed  is  quite  a  dwarf  plant, 
and  one  that  is  particularly  suitable 
for  planting  towards  the  edge  of  the 
lierbaceous  border.  The  leaves  are 
covered  with  short  soft  hairs ;  the 
flowers,  of  a  pretty  orange-red  in  colour,  are  borne, 
several  together,  upon  regularly'  branched  scapes, 
the  edges  of  the  tiny  petals  are  rather  deeply 
notched.  Hawkweeds  are  not  very  generally  made 
use  of  in  the  embellishment  of  our  hardy  flower 
borders,  but  some  of  them  might  well  be  so 
employed,  and  the  one  under  notice  should  be 
included.  These  plants  thrive  in  poor  soil  and 
with  but  little  attention,  points  that  should  prove 
an  additional  recommendation. 

Hieraciiim  nmhellatiim. — An  European  species 
growing  about  '2i  feet  high,  whose  linear  leaves, 
with  irregularly  notched  margins,  are  borne  at 
short  intervals  all  around  the  stem.  The  bright 
and  attractive  yellow  flowers  are  freely  produced 
in  bunches  towards  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 

IncarrUlea    rariahi/i.s. — This    is   a   pretty    little 
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plant  of  uncommon  appearance  that  has  been 
inti'odueecl  from  China  and  .Japan.  It  has  a  single 
upright  stem  reaching  to  a  height  of  about  1.S  inches, 
and  prettj-  pinnate  leaves,  the  pinna'  of  which  are 
so  deeply  divided  as  lo  render  them  almost 
bipinnate.  Side  shoots  about  12  inches  long 
emanate  from  the  upright  stem,  and  upon  these 
are  produced  singly  the  charming  tube-shape 
flowers.  At  the  mouth  of  the  tube  the  five 
spreading  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  a  pleasing  pink, 
while  the  throat  is  streaked  and  dotted  with  rose. 

Anagallis  Unifolia. — This  Evergreen  plant  well 
deserves  a  place  in  a  collection  of  late  summer- 
flowering  .subjects.  It  grows  but  12  inches  or 
15  inches  high,  is  of  slender  habit,  and  has  rather 
small  sessile  leaves  that  are  produced  in  whorls  of 
threes.  Throughout  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  stem,  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  flowers  are 
produced,  a  long  flowering  season  being  thereby 
assured.  The  five-petalled  flowers  are  a  pale  ros}' 
orange  colour  having  crimson  centres  :  the  bases  of 
the  stamens  are  also  curiously  pretty — they  are 
purple  and  white  and  delicately  frilled. 

Gilia  agijreyata. — The  single  stems  of  this  North 
American  plant,  whose  leaves  are  very  deeplj-  cut 
and  crowded  together,  reach  to  a  height  of  about 
3  feet.  Towards  the  upper  parts  of  the  stems 
numerous  Ijriglitlj'-eoloured  flowers  are  produced  ; 
these  are  tubular  five-lobed,  the  lobes  spreading. 
In  colour  they  are  light  red,  spotted  and  streaked 
with  deeper  tints.  The  flowers  are  borne  several 
together  on  short  stalks.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
striking  appearance,  and  would  be  very  suitable 
for  planting  amongst  dwarf-growing  subjects, 
especially  if  these  were  selected  with  a  view  to 
giving  a  groundwork  of  colour  that  would  be 
efl'ective  wlien  the  Gilias  were  in  flower. 

Ipomfa  piirpurtfa. — This  South  American  climber 
is  so  well  known  that  it  may,  perliaps,  be  thought 
somewhat  superfluous  to  make  mention  of  it.  Its 
beauty  and  brightness,  however,  are  now  so  appa- 
rent in  the  garden  that  it  cannot  well  be  passed 


over.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  it,  in  several 
different  colours,  and  from  a  packet  of  seed  one 
often  obtains  most  of  them.  The  flowers  are  very 
freely  produced,  and,  individually,  are  decidedly 
pretty.  This  climber  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  made  use  of  for  covering  stumps  of  trees, 
rustic  archways,  arbours,  &c. 

Solatium  rostralum. — Mexico  is  the  home  of  this 
rather  curious  member  of  the  Potato  family. 
(Growing  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  it  bears 
large  pinnate  leaves  deeply  cut  and  flowers  of  a 
deep  yellow.  Both  stem  and  leaves  are  covered 
with  spines  ;  the  flowers  ai'e  also  succeeded  by  very 
prickly  fruits. 

Scdria  Horminmn  rar.  bracfei/t  riolaceit. — This  is 
an  e.xcellent  plant  for  the  herbaceous  border  or 
for  planting  by  the  margin  of  the  shrubbery.  It  is 
about  2A  feet  high  and  has  flowers  of  a  deep  blue, 
that  are  produced  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
stems,  with  the  result  that  the  plant  is  almost  always 
a  mass  of  flower  during  its  long  period  of  blooming. 


forms  of  bedding,  but  as  we  may  reasonably  expect 
many  of  the  flowering  plants  are  now  on  the  wane, 
some  of  the  more  tender  kinds  may  have  to  be 
lifted  at  any  moment  for  another  season's  display. 
These  ought  not  to  remain  out  of  the  soil  any 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  attend  to 
potting  or  boxing  them  up  as  speedily  as  possible, 
paying  due  regard  to  their  .several  requirements  so 
that  they  ma3'  take  kindly  to  their  new  mode  of 
treatment  and  siirroundiiigs.  Do  not  subject  these 
suddenly'  to  a  close  warm  atmospliere,  but  gradually 
assist  them  to  overcome  the  reaction  as  naturally 
as  means  will  allow.  Especiall}'  does  this  apply  to 
Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Abutilons, 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  and  the  like,  and  tlie  pruning 
should  not  be  too  severe.  Overwatering  should 
also  be  strictly  guarded  against.  Keejj  the  foliage 
syringed  freely  two  or  three  times  daily  to  keep 
the  plants  fresh,  cool  houses  or  pits  are  the  most 
suitable  for  such  as  these. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias 


^^^^^^^^^^;^^^^^^^TTTT-^'^^^'^^^  should  be  carefully  lifted  with    the  fork,  leaving 

the  growth  intact,  and  laid  on  the  border  of  a  cool 
GARDENING    OF   THE  WEEK.     Peach  house  or  vinery,  and  left  until    the  stems 
'    leave  the  corms  easily  ;   these  may  then  be  stored 


FLOWER     GARDEN. 

WJ  E  have  been  favoured  with  such 
'  delightful  weather  during  the 
present  month  that  the  garden 
has  been  most  enjoyable,  and  a 
wealth  of  blossom  everywhere 
abundant.  I  have  never  seen 
the  sub-tropical  garden  more  beautiful  or  more 
generally  admired  than  it  has  been  this  season. 
The  statel}'  growths  of  many  of  the  plants  has 
been  fully  developed,  much  more  so  than  we 
generally  expect.  At  the  time  of  writing  we  have 
had  no  frost  to  mar  their  beauty,  and  so  long  as 
this  keeps  off  the  plants  will  continue  to  be  a 
source  of    interest.      The   same   applies    to   other 


j  away  in  dry  road  sand  in  boxes,  and  placed  away  in 
a  dry  frost-proof  room  or  shed  for  the  winter,  and 
left  in  such  a  position  until  spring,  when  they  may 
be  started  awaj'  into  growth  as  required.  I  have 
found  that  these  keep  better  in  this  way  than  bj- 
an}'  other  mode  of  treatment. 

j  CAN'N.\>i 

j  may  be  lifted  and  the  growth  shortened  back  to 
within  (j  inches  of  the  roots,  boxed  up  and 
wintered   in  the  same  way,  or  in  a  cool  house,  but 

j  these    should    always     be    kept   moderately   dry. 

'  Marvel  of  Peru,  Salvia  patens,  Melianthus  major, 
and  similar  plants  may  be  subjected  to  the  same 
mode  of  treatment.  Dahlias  are  Ijest  lifted, 
partially  dried,  and  stored  away  in  a  cellar  or  such 
like  place  in  dry  sand,  wiring  on  the  labels  securely 
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so  that  the  varieties  are  kept  true  to  name.  All 
the  more  tender  kinds  of 

ECHKVERIA.S 

should  be  wintered  in  boxes,  using  a  sandy  compost 
so  that  the  water  can  pass  away  freely,  or  many  of 
them  will  probably  be  lost  by  damp.  A  cool 
orchard  house  will  suit  most  of  these,  but  Echeveria 
Peacocki  will  reijuire  an  intermediate  house,  and 
tliese  should  be  kept  thoroughly  dry  during  the 
depth  of  winter.  To  increase  the  stock  of  this 
charming  variety,  carefully  remove  the  lower 
leaves,  place  them  in  sand  in  boxes  or  seed  pans, 
and  stand  them  in  a  dry  position  in  the  stove  or 
forcing  house.  These,  if  carefully  attended  to,  will 
ijuickly  form  roots,  and  if  grown  on  in  a  brisk 
temperature  will  make  nice  plants,  fit  for  bedding 
in  the  spring.  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  one  of 
the  best  kinds,  may  be  easily  wintered  against  a 
south  wall  in  the  open  if  carefully  banked  up  so 
that  the  rains  are  easily  thrown  off  and  protected 
with  mats  or  other  suitable  covering  in  severe 
weather.  We  always  treat  ours  in  this  way,  and 
the}'  have  come  through  unharmed  when  the  glass 
has  registered  3*'  below  zero.  The  great  secret  is 
to  keep  them  as  dry  as  possible.  Sedums,  Spergulas, 
and  Herniaria  may  be  safely  kept  in  skeleton 
frames,  affording  them  slight  protection  during  bad 
weather.  The  planting  of  bulbs  and  all  spring 
bedding  should  lie  completed  as  speedil}'  as  possible. 
Mainue  and  tlioroughly  dig  the  beds  before  plant- 
ing, and  the  Indbs  will  be  benefited  by  a  mulch  of 
cocnanut  fibre.  E.   Beckett. 

Aldenham  Hoime  Garden^.,  Ehlree,  Herts. 


INDOOR     G  A  It  DEN. 

Freesias. 
The  earliest  potted  Freesias  will  now  be  several 
inches  in  height,  and  as  the  plants  are  naturally 
frail  they  will  require  staking,  putting  four  or 
five  slender  stakes  round  the  sides  of  each  pot, 
and  running  one  or  more  strips  of  matting  or  fine 
string  round  them.  Later  potted  stock  should  be 
examined,  if  the  pots  have  been  covered  with  ashes, 
removed  from  the  covering,  and  gradually  inured 
to  the  light.  \Vith  the  better  knowledge  we  have 
now  of  the  reiiuirements  as  to  ripening  Freesias, 
the  necessity  for  covering  them  after  potting  has 
disappeared,  as  well-ripened  bulbs  start  cjuite  as 
freely  without  as  with  this  covering.  'When  the 
roots  are  running  freely  the  water  supply  must 
be  increased,  for  while  in  growth  Freesias  are 
tliirsty  subjects.  A  cold  frame  is  still  the  best 
place  for  the  plants  whose  other  requirements  are 
simply  light  and  air  without  draught. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

The  season  when  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  most 
appreciated  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and  a  stock  of 
retarded  crowns  should  be  put  on  order  forthwith. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  crowns  for  each  Ijatch  delivered  from 
the  refrigerators  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  on  arrival  they  should  be  potted  at  once,  a 
little  damp  moss  placed  about  their  crowns,  and 
stood  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  cold  frame,  then  put 
them  into  a  house  ~\vith  a  minimum  temperature  of 
from  55°  to  B(i%  in  which  they  will  come  on  gradu- 
ally, and  be  in  perfection  in  about  three  weeks 
from  the  time  of  bringing  them  in.  If  wanted 
tall,  they  should  be  put  in  a  darkened  frame  inside 
the  house,  and  kept  close  until  the  lower  buds 
begin  to  expand,  after  which  light  may  be  gradually 
admitted.  It  is  a  mistake  to  subject  retarded  Lily 
of  the  Valley  to  the  same  high  temperature  that 
natural  crowns  require  to  force  them.  Many  have 
failed  with  them  for  want  of  observing  this  fact. 
Natural  crowns  are  the  best  for  forcing  after  the 
new  year,  and  as  these  take  a  fortnight  longer 
than  the  retarded  ones  to  come  into  (lower  this 
should  be  allowed  for  in  the  time  when  arranging 
for  delivery. 

Tuberous  Begun  l\s. 

These  will  be  now  passing  out  of  flower,  and  as 
the  room  they  occupy  will  be  wanted  for  some  of 
the  many  things  which  crowd  the  houses  as  winter 
approaches,  they  may  be  stood  anywhere  under  the 
stages  where  they  can  be  kept  free  from  drip  and 
dried  oif  by  degrees,  only  aflbrding  slight  surface 


waterings  for  the  next  few   weeks  until  the  tops 
have  dropped,  so  that  they  do  not  shrivel. 

Zonal  Pelari;onium.s. 

Remove  these  from  the  cool  frames  to  a  house 
where  they  can  get  a  temperature  of  about  50° 
at  night  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  allow  the 
trusses  to  develop,  except  in  the  case  of  a  batch 
needed  late,  as  they  form.  Nothing  looks  brighter 
in  the  dull  weeks  of  November  azid  December  than 
a  houseful  of  these  plants,  and  they  are  verv 
useful  for  cutting  to  supplj'  small  glasses. 

Ship/ei/  Hail  d'ardeiii,  Ijrrlit/.      ,j.  C.  Tallack. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cabbages. 
This  vegetable  is  always  valued  in  the  early  spring, 
and  if  sown — as  advised  some  w-eeks  ago — now  will 
be  a  good  time  to  plant  out  the  earlier  seedlings. 
The  usual  system  is  to  well  manure  and  dig  over  a 
vacant  piece  of  land  :  but  I  do  not  advise  this,  as 
the  plants  from,  say,  November  to  February,  make 
so  little  growth  that  the  seedlings  do  not  need 
large  quantities  of  food  at  the  commencement,  but 
at  a  later  period  of  growth.  I  find  if  this  is 
given  in  the  shape  of  a  fertiliser,  such  as  nitrates, 
guano,  or  liquid  manures,  the  results  are  more 
satisfactory  ;  they  act  rapidly,  and  this  factor  at 
the  season  named  is  an  important  point.  Another 
matter  often  overlooked  with  this  crop  is  the  kind 
of  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  placed  :  of  course,  in 
a  heavy  soil  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  soil 
so  firm  as  in  a  light  loose  one  ;  mine  is  the  latter, 
and  I  never  plant  spring  Cabbage  in  recently  dug 
soil,  as  the  plants  are  not  firm,  and  so  easily  twisted 
about  and  damaged  in  severe  weather.  To  obviate 
this  I  plant  on  land  as  hard  as  can  be  secured. 
The  earliest  Cabbage  follows  Spring  Onions.  For 
the  latter  the  soil  was  well  manured,  trodden,  and 
rolled,  and  is  in  gooil  condition  for  the  Cabl)age,  as 
here  the  plants  make  a  stiu'dy  growth.  There  are 
few  losses,  and  in  severe  weather  the  plants  suffer 
less  if  grown  as  sturdily  as  possible. 

Planting  .\nd  Varieties. 

The  work  of  planting  is  so  simple  that  it  may 
appear  somewh.at  out  of  place  to  note  it.  but  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  depends  upon  this  work 
and  the  variety  used.  In  hard  ground  I  advise 
drills,  and  these  are  useful  in  a  drj'  autumn,  as 
water  is  more  readih'  conveyed  to  the  plants,  and 
early  in  the  winter  bj'  moulding  well  up  to  the 
lower  leaves,  the  stem,  the  portion  injured  by 
frost,  is  preserved.  As  regards  distances  I  would 
advise  rather  close  planting,  and  IS  inches  between 
the  rows  is  ample  for  small  compact  growers  such 
as  EUam's,  and,  indeed,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
soil,  I  have  planted  with  success  15  inches  apart. 
Always  allow  12  inches  in  the  row,  as  this  distance 
allows  of  working  freely  between  the  plants.  Spring 
Cabbage  to  be  good  should  be  cut  .young,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  leave  the  plants  for  a  second  crop. 
I  plant  Celery  after  Cabbage,  and  the  ground  gets 
well  worked  by  this  system.  As  regards  varieties 
there  are  some  excellent  selections,  and  for  general 
culture  Early  EUam's  is  valuable,  as,  if  a  good 
stock  is  secured,  few  varieties  are  less  addicted  to 
running  early  in  the  spring.  There  are,  however, 
others  equally  as  good  ;  indeed,  last  April  mj- 
earliest  Cabbage  was  Sutton's  April,  a  very  small 
compact  grower,  having  few  loose  outer  leaves  and 
neeiling  so  little  space  :  it  is  an  ideal  vegetable  for 
a  gentleman's  table.  In  the  North,  Mein's  No.  1  is 
a  great  favourite,  and  deservedly  so,  as  it  is  hardy, 
and  if  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  right  date  there  are 
few  losses.  In  the  West  of  England  the  older 
but  good  Early  Rainham  is  still  much  grown  ;  this 
is  a  larger  variety  than  EUain's  and  Sutton's  April, 
but  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Celery. 

As  regards  the  flavour  of  Celery,  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  its  culture.  I  am  aware  that  in  some 
soils  good  flavour  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than 
in  others  ;  on  the  other  hand,  much  can  be  done  to 
impart  that  crisp  flavour  so  much  desired.  Tlie 
mid-season  Celery  generally  gets  better  attention, 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  few  fertilisers  are 
superior  to  salt  applied   in   showery  weather   for 


imparting  flavour.  Of  course,  salt,  wlienever 
applied,  should  not  be  given  in  large  quantities  at 
one  time,  it  is  far  better  to  give  a  little  once  a 
week.  Another  point  in  Celery  culture  equally 
important  is  tlie  need  of  sufficient  moisture. 
Although  the  rainfall  ma}'  be  fairly  abundant,  the 
top  growth  of  Celcr}'  in  a  healthy  condition  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  oft'  moisture  to  the  side  of  the 
trenches,  with  the  result  that  the  roots  are  dry  ; 
there  is  nothing  more  injurious  than  this,  as  it 
aftects  the  keeping  and  quality  also.  If  liquid 
manure  can  be  given  this  is  a  valuable  food,  but  it 
should  be  given  sufficientl}'  diluted,  as  if  at  all 
strong  it  does  more  harm  than  good  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  not  obtainable,  I  woulil  advise  the  applica- 
tion of  fertilisers  well  washed  in  with  a  hose,  or 
the  trenches  flooded,  say,  weekly.  The  plants 
when  robust  delight  in  an  aliundance  of  moisture. 
The  same  remarks  still  hold  good  as  regards 
moulding  up  ;  this  should  not  be  done  all  at  once 
or  growth  ma\  be  cliecked,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  plants  are  thoroughly  moist  before  adding 
the  soil.  If  slugs  or  worms  are  at  all  trouble- 
some, dress  the  soil  before  earthing  up  with  fresh 
soot  or  lime.  G.   Wytiies. 

Syon  Hoice  Gardeii-s,  Brentford 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Where  it  is  contemplated  to  make  new  plantations 
of  fruit  trees,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Damsons,  the  work  of  preparing  the  ground  should 
be  conqileted  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  planting  at 
the  most  suitable  time  may  be  commenced.  If  the 
ground  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  of  a  wet  stagnant 
nature,  it  should  be  drained  with  agricultural 
pipes,  put  in  about  3  feet  deep  and  'Jl)  feet  apart. 
Trenching  the  ground  not  less  than  '2  feet  deep  is 
essential ;  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  liefore 
planting  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  future 
well  doing  of  trees.  The  best  site  for  a  fruit 
garden  or  orchard  is  that  where  the  ground  falls 
slightly  to  the  south,  and  is  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  west :  stakes  for  supporting  newly 
planted  trees  should  also  be  in  readiness,  ^^'orn 
out  trees  incapable  of  bearing  good  fruit  should  not 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  ground,  but  they  should 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  young  ones.  This 
work  may  be  commenced  at  once,  working  out  all 
roots,  and  also  the  preparation  of  tlie  ground  for 
young  trees,  which  for  new  plantation  shoidd  be 
done  eSTectuall}-  l>y  trenching  the  space  for  each 
tree  "2  yards  or  3  yards  scjuare  and  2  feet  deep  or 
more,  and  adding  for  each  half  a  cart-load  of  new 
loam,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  in  the  centre  and  the  remainder  on  the 
surface  ready  to  place  round  the  roots  of  the  young 
trees  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Strawberry  Beds. 
Hoe  the  surface  of  the  ground,  again  go  over 
them  to  remove  rumiers,  and  should  the  weather 
continue  dry  afford  a  liberal  application  of  water, 
to  be  repeated  if  required,  especially  so  with 
recently  put  out  plants.  A  mulching  of  decayed 
manure  applied  immediately  after  the  taking  oft'  of 
rnmiers,  as  well  as  feeding  the  plants,  is  of  great 
assistance  in  dry  weather,  and  if  not  putouat  that 
time  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  do  so  now,  as  wliat- 
ever  stinuilating  properties  it  contains  will  be 
washed  dowr.  to  the  roots. 

Gathering  Api'LEs  and  Pears. 

This  must  now  have  special  attention.  Gather 
each  variety  when  it  is  ripe,  and  the  earliest  first, 
always  bearing  in  mind  not  to  be  too  soon,  which 
advice  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  the  work  to  do.  Fruit 
gathered  too  soon  never  attains  the  colour  and 
flavour  as  does  that  left  long  enough  on  the  trees  ; 
exercise  every  care  so  as  not  to  brnise  the  fruit. 
The  work  of  gathering  .•\pples  and  Pears  must  be 
done  only  when  the  fruit  is  dry  ;  upon  no  account 
touch  them  when  wet,  whether  this  is  caused  by 
dew  or  rain.  Tlie  fruit  room  for  the  present  should 
l)e  kept  freely  ventilated  to  carr}-  off  the  moisture 
that  always  appears  to  collect  about  newly  gathered 
fruit. 

Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts  are  ready  for  gathering 
when  the  bases  of  the  shells   are  brown  and  fall 
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from  the  h\isks  with  a  slight  touch.  At  the  time 
of  gatheriiif;  lie  cautions  that  they  are  quite  dry; 
after  rain  tliey  take  some  time  ti5  dry  owing  to 
the  absorlient  nature  of  tlio  husks.  If  gathered 
while  damp  they  are  apt  to  go  mouldy,  which 
greatly  detracts  from  their  appearance  afterwards. 
After  being  gathered  lay  them  out  thinly  in  a 
dr}'  cool  airy  structure,  there  to  be  turned  over 
occasionally  until  the  husks  are  dry,  but  Ijefore  the 
kernel  shrinks,  and  then  they  may  be  stored  away 
in  jars,  tubs,  or  boxes  that  are  not  saturated  with 
anything  that  will  impart  an  unpleasant  odour  to 
the  nuts.  G.  NoKMAN. 

The  Gardenti,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.     W.     H.     EVANS. 

Through  the  death  of  the  above  gentleman,  which 
occurred  on  the  ISth  inst. ,  after  a  long  illness, 
Forde  Abbey  has  lost  a  liberal  master.  During 
the  last  thirty-five  years  very  extensive  efforts 
have  been  made  to  improve  and  preserve  the 
historical  associations  of  this  famous  abbey. 
Having  a  refined  taste  he  lilended  the  ancient  with 
the  modern,  ever  beautifying  and  preserving  it  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  his  life.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  open  air  garden,  and  knew  trees, 
shrubs,  and  hard}'  plants  well.  There  is  at  Forde 
Abbey  a  large  collection  of  these  both  in  the 
garden,  park,  and  surroundings.  Having  travelled 
largely  for  many  years,  and  being  a  close  observer, 
he  had  obtained  a  true  knowledge  of  many  plants 
and  trees  in  their  native  country,  and  how  they 
should  be  placed  to  give  a  true  and  natural  effect. 
He  generously  admitted  the  public  to  see  both  the 
abbey  and  grounds  one  day  every  week  during  the 
summer  months,  many  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  The  grounds  and  abbey  that  he  has 
done  so  much  to  improve  will  remain  as  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  Evans  for  many  years  to  come. 


NOTES    FROM    IRELAND. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWEU 
GLASNEVIN. 


AT 


THE  bright  summer-like  weather  pre 
vailing  since  the  commencement  of 
September  has  tended  to  make  the 
show  of  outdoor  (lowers  at  (Jlasnevin 
unusually  brilliant  for  this  season  of 
the  J'ear,  and  with  Just  a  suspicion  of 
the  autumn  tints  on  the  foliage  of  the  deciduous 
trees,  the  gardens  are,  if  possible,  more  charming 
than  they  have  been  at  any  other  period.  In  the 
mixed  borders- -which  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
endless  variety  and  succession  of  bloom  they 
furnish — quite  an  enchanting  display  of  bulbous 
and  herbaceous  flowers  is  just  now  to  be  seen, 
amongst  which  the  following  are  particularly 
noticeable  :  Crinum  Powelli,  lioth  pink  and  white 
forms,  flowering  as  vigorously  as  they  were  two 
months  ago  :  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  in  bright 
masses  on  a  sunny  border ;  Eucomis  regia,  Tritomas 
in  wonderful  variety,  from  the  lieautiful  dwarf  T. 
Macowani,  scarcelj'  \'2  inches  high,  to  the  nursses 
of  glowing  hybrids  raised  in  the  garden  ;  Hemero- 
callis  aurantiaca  major,  the  latest  flowering  and 
perhaps  the  best,  is  still  very  beautiful,  as  also  are 
several  forms  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  among 
which  a  very  dwarf  and  distinct  variety,  having 
much  deeper  blue  flowers  than  the  type,  was 
conspicuous.  This  variety  originated  at  Glasnevin, 
and  should  be  a  general  favourite  for  pot  culture 
in  consequence  of  its  dwarf  and  floriferous  liabit. 
Tulbaghia  violacea  is  a  charming  border  bulb  not 
unlike  a  very  small  Agapanthus,  its  pretty  heads 
of  rosy-mauve  flowers  being  produced  in  the  same 
way.  Amongst  the  herbaceous  plants  the  Hcli- 
anthus  family  is  strongly  represented  in  all  its  best 
forms,    including  the  new  variety  Miss  MelHsh. 


STREPTOCARPUS    FLOWER.S    IN    MESSRS.    J.    LAIN'G    AND    SONS     NURSEKY    AT   FOREST    HILL. 


Heleniums,  Rudbeckias,  Inulas,  and  the  endless 
host  of  yellow-flowered  composites  which  contribute 
so  largely  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  herbaceous  garden 
in  autumn,  are  here  in  every  known  form,  from  the 
bright  Rudbeckia  speciosa  to  the  gigantic  Silphium 
speciosum.  Rudbeckia  purpurea  looks  beautiful 
here  against  a  mass  of  the  white  Michaelmas  Daisy 
(Aster  nmltiflorus),  as  it  always  wants  something 
behind  it  to  throw  its  flowers  out  in  relief. 
Probably  the  finest  collection  of  herbaceous  Asters 
in  Ireland  is  at  (JIasnevin.  All  the  existing  named 
forms,  together  with  the  cream  of  the  Newr}'  and 
other  races  of  hybrids  being  represented,  the  effect 
just  now  is  bright  in  the  extreme.  Erj'ngiums, 
Gentianas,  Coreopsis,  and  Gaillardias  make  a 
glorious  display  in  the  borders,  interspersed  with 
annuals,  bulbs,  &c. ,  and  backed  by  tall  Asters, 
Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  iSolidagos,  Helianthus,  and 
all  the  other  forms  of  herbaceous  border  plants. 
The  newer  varieties  of  Anemone  japonica,  such  as 
Lord  Ardilaun  and  Lady  Ardilaun,  raised  by  Mr. 
Campbell  at  St.  Anne's,  and  two  lovely  pink  forms, 
said  10  be  hybrids,  are  very  interesting.  Of  the 
latter,  the  plants  labelled  "  Honorine  von  .Jobert, 
1899,"  are  simply  oharnnng,  being  covered  with 
flowers  at  least  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  white 
type,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  shade  of  pale  rose 
or  pink.  Sanginsorba  canadensis  is  a  fine,  showy 
plant  of  bold  outline  and  handsome  foliage,  crowned 
with  numerous  spikes  of  small,  creamy  -  white 
flowers.  As  seen  here  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  large  border.  Gaura  Lindheimeri,  one  of 
the  Marsh  Willows,  is  also  worthy  of  cultivation, 
its  loose  terminal  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers 
rendering  it  very  attractive.  A  notice  of  this  kind 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  word  in  favour  of 
Eupatorium  purpureum,  which  as  a  border  plant  is 
very  effective.  The  strides  made  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  improvement  of  Lobelia  cardinalis 
have  been  so  manifest  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
comparison  between  the  large  vivid  flowers  and 
the  varied  colours  of  the  newer  varieties  and  the 
original  form.  There  are  several  beautiful  varieties 
here  whicli  as  yet  have  not  come  into  commerce. 
In  the  rock  garden  a  very  pretty  New  Zealand 
j^lant,  Coprosma  acerosa,  is  just  now  exceedingly 
attractive,  its  long,  trailing,  Erica  -  like  stems, 
which  hang  down  over  the  rocks,  being  thickly 
studded  with  bluish,  transparent  fruits  looking 
exactly  like  pearls.  And  in  a  warm  sunn}-  border 
in  front  of  one  of  the  large  ranges  are  the  white, 
rose,    and    purple  varieties   of   Hibiscus   syriacus. 


Some  neat  bushes  of  Hydrangea  rosea  and  H.  querci- 
folia,  Fallugia  paradoxa,  a  graceful  plant  bearing 
white  flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Strawberry 
or  Wild  Rose,  Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  a  late- 
flowering  Japanese  shrub,  bearing  clusters  of  small 
verbena-like,  pale  blue  flowers,  and  many  others 
ecjuallj'  deserving  and  pretty  are  now  in  bloom. 

T.  Shaw. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 


Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  S.E. 
The  strain  of  Streptocarpus  that  Messrs.  Laing 
have  been  successful  in  obtaining  contains 
many  fine  forms  of  this  flower  that  are  sure  to 
become  popuhtr.  Not  only  as  a  pot  plant  but 
also  for  planting  by  the  edges  of  borders  in  the 
conservatory  or  intermediate  house  are  these 
plants  suitable.  They  tlirive  in  this  latter 
position  remarkably  well,  and  provide  a  novel 
and  attractive  form  of  edging. 

Messrs.  Laing's  multiflora  strain  of  Strepto- 
carpus contains  varieties  of  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, whose  flowers  are  beautifully  marked  with 
innumerable  shades  of  colour. 


BOOKS. 


We  have  received  the  following  publications  from 
Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Limited,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand. 

China  of  To-day,  the  Yellow  Peril. 

-The  recently  issueil  parts  of  this  interesting 
publication  have  now  been  bound  up  and  make  a 
very  beautiful  book  with  a  cool  green-coloured  cover, 
pleasant  to  the  eye.  Of  the  many  beautiful 
illustrations  we  need  not  write,  as  we  referred 
to  them  when  dealing  with  the  separate  parts. 
Price  .'is. 

Khaki   in   South   Africa.— This  is  a 

volume  of  articles  and  illustrations  dealing  with 
the  Boer  War.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  "China 
of  To-day,"  and  boiniil  in  a  warm  red  cover.  A 
good  present  for  a  boy.      Price  .'is. 

The    Strand    Mag'azine   (October 

NnMEER)     continues    its     bright     course.      There 
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are  excellent  articles,  but  those  of  many  special 
merit  and  interest  are  "The  Rank  and  File  of  the 
British  Navj',"  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  "  Artifi- 
cial Rock  Formation,"  &c. 

The     Sunday    Strand.— The    October 

number  is  an  impiovement  even  upon  its  prede- 
cessors. We  are  pleased  to  see  that  a  reverent 
tone  is  carefully  preserved.  Ian  Maolaien 
continues  "  The  Life  of  .Jesus  Chri.st,"  and  of  other 
interesting  articles  we  have  only  space  to  mention 
"  The  (J rave  of  Manning's  Wife,"  "  Rome  in  Holj' 
Year,"  "  A  Lullaby,"  a  sacred  song,  "Tales  of  the 
Early  Christians,"  a  continuation  of  the  series 
"Sunday  on  a  Man-o'-War,"  itc,  the  articles  in 
each  case  being  profusely  illustrated. 

The   AVide    World    Magazine.— We 

have  looked  through  the  Oitober  number,  which 
is  crammed  with  exciting  stories  of  adventure 
.and  with  wonderfid  photographic  repriiductions. 

The  Shakespeare  Country  Illus- 
trated (by  ■lollN  Leyi..\M))  will  be  ready 
immediately,  and  will  form  a  volume  of  "The 
Countrj'  Life  Library."  This  book  will  be 
illustrated  by  over  130  jjhotographs,  showing  every 
feature  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  Shake- 
speare Counti-y,  and  describing  and  illustrating  not 
only  Stratford-on-Avon,  with  the  birthplace  and 
the  museum,  and  its  many  features  of  local  interest, 
but  the  surrounding  districts  so  noted  for  their 
wonderful  beauty  of  scenery,  and  the  charm  of 
unrivalled  English  homes,  from  castle  and  palace 
to  manor  house  and  cottage.  Rulgrave  Manor 
House,  the  home  of  the  Washingtons,  is  situated 
on  the  borders  of  our  Shakespeare  Country,  and  is 
fully  described.  The  great  majority  of  the  photo- 
graphs have  been  taken  by  the  special  photographers 
of  Country  Life  llhutrated^  whose  perfection  of 
work  in  photograph}'  is  so  well  known.  "The 
Shakespeare  Country  Illustrated"  will  be  printed 
on  art  paper,  and  will  be  the  finest  illustrated 
work  on  the  Shakespeare  Country  yet  produced. 
Published  at  the  offices  of  Country  Life  Illiintmtcd, 
20,  Ta\'istock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ;  and 
by  George  Newnes,  Limited,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. ;  also  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co., 
New  York. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


TEA    ROSE    ilRS.    B.    R.    CANT. 

This  beautiful  Rose  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Benjamin  Cant  and  Sons  in  their  nursery  at 
Mjdand,  Colchester.  It  was  unanimously  given 
an  award  of  merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday,  and  well 
deserved  the  honour.  We  noticed  it  growing  in 
the  Tea  Rose  ground  at  Colchester,  and  it  is 
conspicuous  for  its  leafage  and  its  Howers.  The 
giowth  is  wonderfully  strong,  rampant  we  may 
almost  describe  it,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  charming 
bluish-green,  with  crimson  colouring  in  tiie  new 
shoots,  quite  a  colour  picture  apart  from  the 
fragrant  Sowers  of  rich  rose  colouring,  with  lighter 
reverse  to  the  petals,  which  are  broad,  quite  Ijright 
and  long,  making  a  flower  of  free  handsome  shape. 


CROCUS  SPECIOSUS  ALRUS. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  variet\',  and  very  rare.  Its  Howers 
are  pearly  white,  larger  than  those  of  the  parent, 
and  quite  gloliular  ;  a  dainty  and  interesting  form 
of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  autumn  flowers. 
We  shall  have  more  to  write  about  this  plant 
when  we  figure  it,  which  we  hope  to  do  sliortly. 
First-class  certificate.  Royal  Horticultural  Societj', 
September  "2."). 

HELIANTHUS    H.    G.    ^FOON. 

This  graceful  and  beautiful  flower  was  raised  by 
Mr.  H.  <i.  Moon  from  a  cross  made  l>etweea 
H.  rigidus  and  H.  multiflorus,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  H.  Miss  Mellish,  to  which  it  has  been  com- 
pared. The  plant  has  the  same  robust  growth  as 
the  remainder  of  the  family,  and  the  flower  stems 
bend  gently  in  the  autumn  winds,  tossing  about  the 
full  rich  yellow,  butter  j'ellow  flowers  we  may  call 
the  colouring,  intensified  bj'  a  rather  dark  centre  ; 


tlie  florets  are  broader  than  in  any  other  of  the 
Helianthuses.  A  thoroughly  good  garden  plant  for 
grouping  and  colour  at  this  season.  Award  of 
merit,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  September  "2.5. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 


STERNBERGIA  MACRANTHA. 

A  DELiciiTFUL  colony  of  this  Sternbergia  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Hudson,  gardener  to  .Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbur\'.  This  is  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  of  its  race,  and  should  be  seen 
in  every  good  border  and  rock  garden.  The  flowers 
are  a  full  deep  yellow,  reminding  one  of  those  of 
a  jleadow  Saffron  in  size  and  form,  with  greater 
substance,  and  quite  pretty  in  the  bud.  It  is  c|uite 
a  robust  and  free-tlowering  species.  It  comes  from 
Asia  Minor.  First-class  certificate.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  September  '25. 

NEW  DAHLIAS. 

As  usual,  new  Dahlias  were  very  numerous,  and  an 
award  of  merit  was  given  to  eacii  of  the  ftjliowing 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  Tuesday  last : — 

Shamrock. — A  single  variety,  somewhat  coarse 
and  rough,  but  of  intense  and  clearly  defined 
colouring  ;  the  petals  are  niarone-jjurple,  quite  a 
velvety  shade,  passing  to  a  lighter  colour  near  the 
point.     Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons. 

Venu<i. — One  of  the  miniature  Cactus  varieties, 
white,  of  exquisite  form,  the  florets  narrowing  to 
quite  a  point ;  it  is  an  excellent  variety  for  cutting. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Cheal. 

Dorii. — A  very  pretty  Pompon  Dahlia,  not  too 
large,  but  neat  and  distinct  in  colour,  delicate  rose- 
pink,  with  a  very  snuiU  creanu'  white  centre. 
From  Mr.  ^'.  Scale,  Sevenoaks. 

Thalia-. — A  brilliant  rose-pink  Pompon  variety, 
white  touched  with  yellow.  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  kinds  we  have  seen  of  recent  years. 
Shown  by  Mr.  V.  Scale,  Sevenoaks. 

Lord  liolierts  — This  is  a  Cactus  Dahlia  of  great 
beaut}'.  The  flower  is  of  the  true  form,  with 
pointed  petals,  and  very  full,  a  distinct  and  attrac- 
tive variety  for  decorations.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  .1. 
Stredwick,  Sevenoaks. 

J/)-.s.  Jotrett. — This  Cactus  Dahlia  is  of  intense 
colour,  brilliant  orange-red,  with  long  florets, 
narrowing  gradually  to  quite  a  point.  The  distinct 
colour  of  this  kind  should  make  it  very  popular. 
From  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  Sevenoaks. 

Gennrai  Fnnch. — This  flower,  which  is  of  the 
Cactus  class,  is  fuller  in  the  centre  thaa  that  of 
Mrs.  .Jowett.  The  colour  is  distinct  orange-red, 
different  to  that  of  Mrs.  .Towett ;  the  petals  are  not 
so  long  as  in  tiie  last-mentioned  variety,  but  in  their 
way  quite  as  beautiful.     From  Mr.  J.  Stredwick. 

Prince  of  Ytlloii's. — Another  Cactus  Dahlia  of 
great  merit,  the  flower  a  fine  clear  yellow,  with 
broad,  pointed  florets.  It  is  a  large,  but  not 
ungainly  bloom.  The  plant  is  of  excellent  habit, 
and  this,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  considering  the  virtues  of  a  new  Cactus 
Dahlia.     From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham. 

Gracchus. — A  show  variety  of  much  charm.  The 
flower  is  of  beautiful  form  as  show  Dahlias  go, 
with  open  florets  of  a  yellow  shaded  orange-bufi' 
colour.     Exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Kathleen. — A  Cactus  Dahlia  of  an  intense  orange- 
red  colour,  and  in  every  way  a  promising  garden 
variety.     Shown  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Sharp,  Twyford. 


GRAPE    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 

This  new  (Jrape  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  ,J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  at  the  lueeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Westminster 
on  the  2.jth  inst.,  and  there  obtained  an  award  of 
merit.  It  is  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Pincc,  and  a  bunch 
of  this  variety  was  shown  for  comparison  :  the 
former  was  decidedly  the  finer  looking  Grape.  The 
berries  are  oval-shaped,  over  medium  size,  carr}ing 
a  good  bloom,  and  of  a  fine  black  colour.  The 
bunches  are  large.  This  Grape  is  said  to  keep  in 
perfect  condition  until  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  and  should  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  limited 
number  of  late-keeping  varieties. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROVAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  at  tlu'  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  ajiaiii  a 
most  successful  une.  Dahlias,  Roses,  and  other  liardy 
flowers  in  variety  were  largely  responsible  for  the  exhibits 
before  the  floral  committee,  while  a  collection  of  fifty 
varieties  of  Plums  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  was 
tlie  principal  feature  <tf  the  fruit  displays.  The  hall  was 
quite  tilled.  The  comparative  absence  of  exhibits  before 
the  fruit  committee  was  doubtless  greatly  due  to  the  great 
fruit  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  being  held  this  week. 

A  fine  collection  uf  Nejjenthes  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons.  Limited,  Chelsea,  in  which  many  recent 
hybrids  raised  liy  this  firm  were  included.  (New)  N.  Chelsoni 
excellens  (Chelsoiii  x  rattlesiana),  N.  Tiveyi,  N.  balfouriana, 
distinct,  sturdy  habit  and  growth  ;  N.  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  N.  sanguinea,  finely  coloured  ;  N.  Burkei  excellens, 
two  very  fine  plants  of  N.  mastersiana,  N.  morganiana,  liighly 
coloured  ;  and  N.  dicksuniana.  These  and  many  others  were 
arranged  upon  stands  amongst  a  groundwork  of  Ferns,  and 
provided  a  most  attractive  exhibit.    (Gold  medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  staged  a 
beautiful  lot  of  cut  Roses.  They  were  most  eft'ectively 
arranged  in  baskets.  Some  of  the  best  were  Corallina, 
Enchantress  (new  decorative  Tea  Roses) ;  Griiss  an  Teplitz, 
Jfme.  Ren6  Gerard  (a  lovely  colour,  bronzy  orange).  Maman 
Cochet  (Teas);  Mme.  Pernet  Duchei"  (a  semi-double);  Lady 
JIary  Fitzwilliam  (Hybrid  Tea)  ;  Souvenir  de  Catherine 
Guillot  (a  lovely  Tea  Rose),  and  Sulphurea,  a  new  decorative 
Tea  Rose  of  a  beautiful  sulphur  colour,  liaving  dark  foliage 
that  enhances  its  i)eauty,  were  remarkably  fine.  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis  showed  a  large  collection  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies.  They  were  arranged  in  bold  and  handsome  bunches 
in  vases,  and  varied  in  s4ze  and  form  less  than  in  colour. 
Novi-Belgi  Arcturus,  deep  lilac  ;  N.-B.  Purity,  white ; 
Amellus  var.  Distinction,  with  rather  large  flowers,  bright 
violet ;  Amellus  var.  Onward,  a  similar  flower  of  a  deeper 
colour;  N.-B.  .Tohn  Wood,  a  pretty  white,  and  Amellus 
bessarabicus  were  particularly  good.  Flowering  shoots  of 
Solidago  were  interspersed  between  the  Asters,  and  con- 
siderably added  to  the  beauty  of  this  effective  display.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

Michaelmas  Daisies  in  great  variety,  as  well  as  Begonias 
of  the  semperflorens  type,  Carnation  Mrs.  H.  J.  .Tones,  and 
zonal  Pelargonium  Fire-dragon,  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Lewishani.  Begonia  Moonlight  was  included  in  the 
collection,  and  is  a  valuable  variety.  Ophiopogon  spicatus 
and  small  Ferns  were  made  use  of  as  a  groundwork  and 
edging.    (Silver  Flora  medal.) 

Mr.  John  Green,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  staged  a 
magnificent  lot  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  The  best  varieties  were 
included,  and  each  was  represented  by  several  blooms. 
Conspicuously  bright  were  Lovely  Zephry  Radiance,  Mrs. 
Dickson ,  ilagniflcent,  Red  Rover,  and  Mrs.  Sanders.  A 
silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  this  fine  display. 

Kniphofias  and  Helianthus  in  numerous  varieties  were 
sent  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited.  Chelsea,  and 
proved  one  of  the  brightest  features  in  the  hall.  Helianthus 
multifloi'Ui,  Soleil  d"Or.  H.  m.  plenus,  H.  lactifiorus,  H. 
rigidus.  Miss  Mellish,  H.  r.  semi-plenus,  Trit<tmas  Victor 
Lemoine,  and  T.  Eclat  were  noticeable.  Hydrangea  Hor- 
tensis,  ilariesi,  and  Ci-ata'gus  Lelandi  pyracantha  were  also 
sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

A  display  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May.  Dyson's  Lane 
Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  of  Begonia  ^^r.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  a  sport  from  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  evidently  a  very 
free-flowering  and  valiialjle  variety.  It  is  lighter  in  colour 
than  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Ferns,  etc.,  were  tastefully  made 
use  of  in  the  arrangement  of  this  exhibit.  (Silver  Banksian 
medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
exhibited  bunches  of  Roses,  which  included  specimens  of 
many  lovely  varieties,  viz.,  Mme.  E.  Resal  (China),  Brides- 
maid, Mme.  Hoste,  Francois  Debreuii  (Teas),  Queen  Mab 
(China),  and  Kaiserin  Victoria,  a  beautiful  hybrid  Tea 
(white).  Herbaceous  flowers  :  Phloxes,  Coreopsis,  Gaillardia. 
Heliopsis,  Asters  in  variety,  autumn  Colchicum,  and  hardy 
Cyclamen  were  also  shown  by  the  same  flrni.  (Silver  Flora 
medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  had  a  bright 
display  of  hardy  flowers  — Asters,  Kniphofias,  Gladioli, 
Phloxes,  Dahlias,  and  Liliums  were  included.  Some  varie- 
ties of  Asters  were  of  'exceedingly  fine  colour.  (Bronze 
Banksian  medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Wells.  Redhill,  Surrey,  exhibited  early-flowering 
Clu-ysanthemunis,  nicely  set  inp  in  bamboo  stands— Victor 
Mew  (pure  white).  Miss  Ruth  Williams  (clear  yellow).  Alfre'l 
Fleurot  (deep  rose-pink),  and  Crimson  Marie  Masse  were 
particularly  good.  .\11  the  blooms,  we  understood,  had 
been  cut  from  the  open  ground ;  if  so.  they  were  certainly 
most  creditable.    (Bronze  Banksian  medal.) 

A  large  group  cif  Chrysanthemums  was  staged  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Witty,  Niuihead  Cemetery.  Many  excellent  decorative 
varieties  were  noticeable  in  this  exhibit.  They  were  very 
well  set  up,  and  well  deserved  the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal 
awarded. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  exhibited  a  very 
interesting  group  of  hardy  Bamboos.  The  specimens  shown 
were  particularly  fine,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  B. 
palmata,  B.  nigra,  B.  nictake,  Arnndinariu  Simoni,  A.  S. 
striata,  A.  Hindsi,  A.  castillonis,  and  Pli>  Iln.stachys  aurea 
were  exceedingly  well  represented.    (Silver  Banksian  medal.) 

Dahlias  in  great  variety  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
Brentwood,  Essex.  The  Cacti  show  and  Pompon  sections 
were  well  exemjilitletl  in  the  leading  varieties  of  each. 
Nerissa  (rose-pink).  Salamander  (yellow  ground,  heavily 
tinged  with  ivd).  Vivid  (white).  Darkest  of  All  (new),  and 
Bacchus  (bright  red)  were  remarkably  pretty  Pompons. 
(Silver  Fliira  medal.) 

Sweet  Peas  were  sent  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Son, 
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Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and  conipriseci  many  of  the  best  and 
most  beautifully  coloured  varieties. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Coombe  Nurseries,  Westlniry- 
on-Frym,  Bristol,  exhibited  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons  in 
numerous  varieties.  Phloxes  :  Dervish,  deep  lilac  ;  Eugene 
Danzervilliers,  pale  lilac,  white  centre;  Iris,  intense  blue; 
and  Coquelicot,  bright  red,  purple  eye,  were  very  noticeable. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  stajj,ed  a  very  fine  lot  of 
Roses,  amongst  which  Princesse  A.  C.  Sagan,  Mnie.  Eugene 
Resal,  Fiibvier,  t^ueen  Mab,  and  varieties  of  Rosa  rugosa  in 
both  Hower  and  fruit  were  conspicuous.  (Silver  Banksian 
medal.) 

A  handsome  display  of  hardy  flowers  was  made  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry.  Winchmore  Hill,  N.  Kniphoflas,  Heliopsis, 
(leunis,  Sulidaiics,  nnd  Asters  were  well  rej presented,  and  many 
others  were  eqnally  as  good.     (Silver  Flora  nu-dal.) 

A  tine  LitlleL'tioii  of  Dahlias  was  staged  by  Mr.  Seale,  Mne 
Nursery,  Sevenoaks.  Cacti,  show,  single,  and  Pompons 
were  represented,  and  all  included  lovely  flowers.  (Silver 
Banksian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Willi.ini  Cliliran  nnd  Sons.  Altrincham,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Cel'isia  |i.\  lamidalis  (ilibrans  prize  strain),  and  a 
new  seedling  Cocksinmb,  t'librans  phik,  a  very  fine  exhibit. 

Oteris  grevilleana  and  O.  g.  variegata  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch,  Limited,  Chelsea,  and  Primula  tloribunda 
elegaTis  Ijy  Mr.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill.  Mr.  James 
Stredwick,  Silver  Hill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-sea,  exhibited  a 
cdllection  of  lieautiful  Dahlias,  the  certificated  varieties  of 
which  are  described  in  another  column.  (Silver  Banksian 
medal.) 

Mr.  C.  W.  Curtis,  Brentford,  sent  an  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemum,  Ralph  Curtis,  a  fixed  sport  from  Mme. 
Marie  Massif. 

Mrs.  Evans,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard  (gardener  Mr.  J.  Crook), 
exhibited  Nerine,  Fothergilli,  and  Calceolaria  amplexicaidis. 
Aster  amellus  Riverslea  and  A.  a.  Stella  were  sent  by  Mi-. 
M.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  and  Aster  Beauty 
by  Mr.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. 

Tea  Rose  Billiard  et  Barr^  (semi-climbing)  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  Hybrid 
Tea  Rose  White  Nabonnand,  and  a  new  Tea  Liberty  by  Mr. 
(x.  \V.  Piper,  Lickfleld.  Antholiza  crocosmiodes,  a  cross 
between  Antholiza  paniculata  and  crocosma  aurea,  by 
-Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 
Oolden  Victoria  Dalilia,  by  ilr.  J.  Harvey  Cox.  Feltham,  and 
Cupressus  lawsoniana  erecta  aurea  by  Mr.  J.  Russell. 
Richmond. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  showed  Chrysanthemum 
Ettie  Mitchell,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  pale  bronzy  yellow 
flowers.  This  has  obtained  a  tirst-class  certificate  frton  the 
National  Chrysantht'iiiuin  Society  as  a  market  variety. 

Autumn  flowers,  including  r'olchicuin  speciosuni.  Crocus 
zonutus.  Crocus  speciosus,  Colchicum  speciosiun  albiun, 
Stci  iibcrgia  lutca,  and  S.  maci'antha  came  from  Mr.  Leopold 
dc  llotbscliild,  <  inniieialmry. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  W  illiain  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  set  up  a  group 
"if  Cactus  Dahlias,  including  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
varieties.    (Bronze  Banksian  medal.) 

Fruit  Committee. 

A  collection  of  fifty  varieties  of  Plums  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Owen  Tliomas,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor.  The  fruit  was 
remarkalily  good  for  the  somewhat  late  period  of  the  year, 
and  included  tine  dishes  of  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Trans- 
parent Gage,  Brahy's  Greengage,  Jefferson,  White  ]\IagruHn 
lionum,and  Coe"s  Gulden  Drop.    (Silver  Knightian  medal.) 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldeidiam  House  Gardens,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Capsicums  and  Chillies,  a  display  that  well 
exemplified  the  decorative  value  of  these  plants,  as  well  as 
their  utility.  Yellow  and  red  varieties  of  numerous  sizes 
and  forms  were  included.  The  Long  Villrjw  Capsicum,  Red 
Giant,  A\'cbb  s  Monstrous,  and  U<il  'tomato-shaped  were 
noticed  amongst  others.    (Silver  Kni;;btian  medal.) 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawliy,  cxtiihitcd  a  beautiful 
collection  of  Crabs  that  wereunfortunatrly  ijlaiud  in  a  corner 
wheie  few  could  see  them.  Transi>;uciit,  prunifolia  coccinea, 
Dartmouth,  and  John  Downie  were  amongst  the  varieties 
sent. 

A  collection  of  vegetables  was  sent  by  Miss  Adamsoii 
(gardener,  Mr.  Keif),  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park.  These 
were  interesting,  as  being  grown  within  two  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.  The  specimens  were  medium  sized,  clean,  and  indi- 
cated excellent  cultiu'e.    (Silver  Knightian  medal.) 

Peach  Late  Devonian  from  Messrs  R.  Veitcli  and  Sons, 
Exeter  ;  Peach  Cedar  Court  gathered  out  of  doors  from 
Colonel  W.  J.  Bosworth,  Cedar  Court.  Kochanipton  ;  Plum 
Leitjhs  Gage  from  Mr.  Thomas  I^eigli,  Portland  House, 
Teignmouth  ;  a  Melon  from  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  S\un  House  ;  an 
Apple  for  name  from  Mr.  W.  Potter,  Camden  Nurseries, 
Cranbrook  ;  and  a  Plum  for  name  from  Mr.  T.  Marsh,  Priory 
Nuiseries,  Warwick,  were  shown. 

Fruits  and  shoots  of  Thladiantha  dubia,  a  hardy  plant 
native  of  Eastern  Asia,  were  sent  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch, 
Chelsea,  the  fruit  oval,  oldong  in  shape,  of  a  reddish  colour 
with  a  rough  skin  ;  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  sent 
'i'uniip  Model  White;  and  Mr.  E.  Beckett  showed  Parsnip 
Sutton  s  Tender  and  True.  No  award  was  made  in  either 
case.  Dyer's  seedling  Tomato  was  sent  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer, 
Mitchett  Nursery,  Frjmley,  Surrey. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  were  awarded  a  silver  Floral 
medal  for  a  nice  group  of  hybrids,  consisting  principally  of 
Cattleyas,  Ltelias,  and  La;lio-Cattleyas.  In  the  back  row 
were  Ladio-Cattleya  wellsiana  (Triauic  x  purpurata)  the 
-sepals  and  petals  deep  rosy  lilac,  the  lip  crimson-purple 
veinecl  with  a  darker  shade  of  purple,  the  side  lobes  lilac 
shading  to  yellow  through  the  throat.  L.-C.  callistoglossa 
(Warscewiczi  x  purpurata)  has  the  intermediate  charac- 
teristics of  the  parent  species.  L.-C.  Nysa  (L.  crispa  x 
Warscewiczi)  Lielia  splendens  (crispa  x  purpurata)  Lselio- 
Cattleya  Bryan  (crispa  -  gaskelliana)  belong  to  the  L.-C. 
exoniensis  section  of  liybrids,  which  if  cut  flowers  were 
mixed  it  would  be  very  <iiitlcult  for  the  nn)3t  expert  cultivator 
to  distinguish.  They  nevertheless  form  a  most  desirable  class 


of  plants,  exceedingly  useful  for  flowering  at  the  present 
season  when  Orchid  bloom  is  scarce.  L.-C.  Isis(C.mastersonije 
X  pumila),  L.-C.  Epicacta  (Warscewiczi  x  pumila),  L.-C. 
Cornelia  (labiata  x  pumila),  L.-C.  Pai-ysatis  (pumila  x 
bowringiana),  and  L.-C.  Ingrami  (pumila  x  dowiana)  also 
form  an  interesting  group  of  miniature  structure  Orchids 
suitable  f<^r  flowering  in  the  autumn  months  of  the  year. 
Cattleya  Mantini  (aurea  x  bowringiana),  C.  Mrs.  J.  AV. 
Whiteley  (hardyana  x  boweringiana),  which  seems  to  be 
a  pale  variety  of  C.  Martini,  C.  Chloe  are  also  free  flowering 
hybrids  <»f  good  constitution  that  make  a  good  display  at  the 
present  season  of  the  year.  Sophro-Cattleya  eximia  has  the 
rosy  purple  suffusion  of  the  scarlet  sophrotutis  parent  and 
intermediate  character  of  the  habit  of  growth.  An  interest- 
ing collection  of  Cypripedium  fairvieanum  hybrids  were  also 
included.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  C.  H.  Ballantine,  C.  vexillarium, 
and  the  rare  C.  Baron  Schroder,  the  dorsal  sepal  white 
becoming  suffused  .with  green  at  the  disc,  tlie  whole  of  the 
base  and  central  area  being  prominently  lined  and 
spotted  with  deep  brown ;  the  upper  halves  of  the  petals 
brown,  the  lower  halves  green  at  the  base  spotted  with  deep 
br<»wn  and  suffused  with  brown  at  the  apex. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  sent  an  exceedingly  fine  form 
(jf  Cattleya  gaskelliana  allia,  Cattleya  Maroni  (aurea  x 
velutina).  The  distinct  bronzy  yellow  ~etals  and  sepals 
were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  purple  lip,  and  producing 
a  most  desirable  colour  among  the  invariable  tints  found 
among  Cattleyas  generally.  A  fine  plant  of  Oncidium 
Papilio  was  also  included. 

Sir  F.  Wigan  sent  La?lio-Cattleya  bletchleyensis  Roy 
Wigan  (tenebrosa  x  \Varscewiczi),  the  last-named  parent 
predominating  in  the  flower.  It  is  a  most  desirable  hybrid. 
Two  unnamed  hybrids  of  the  L.-C.  callistoiilossa  section 
were  also  included.  Cattleya  Greyoe  (scliolieldiaiia  ■  velu- 
tina) has  bronzy  purple  sepals  and  petals.  The  front  lolie 
of  the  lip  is  rose,  veined  with  purple;  the  side  lobes  pale 
lilac.  The  plant  carried  a  two-flowered  raceme.  Cattleya 
Imperator  (Wigan's  var.)  is  a  natural  hybrid  between  C. 
granulosa  and  C.  labiata,  the  sepals  and  petals  bronzy  rose, 
the  lip  ciimson-purple,  with  a  blotch  of  yellow  on  each  side 
at  the  base;  the  side  lobes  pale  lilac,  becoming  yellow, 
suffused  with  brown  at  the  base.  The  plant  carried  a  three- 
flowered  raceme.  LecUo- Cattleya  callistoglossa  Princess  of 
Wales  was  alsti  included. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Rehder  sent  Cypripedium  Mrs.  Rehder  (Argus  x 
rothschildiaiumi),  the  dorsal  sepal  green,  veined  with  purple, 
the  long  petals  green,  heavily  spotted  with  deep  brown 
spots.     A  innsl  distinct  hybrid. 

Lientenant-i'oloncl  Shipway,  Grove  House,  Chiswick,  sent 
a  flnely-fiowered  \  anda  sanderiana. 

Sir  J.  Miller  -Mandt-r^ton,  Duns,  sent  a  liybrid  Cattleya 
between  C.  tiou  ringiana  and  C.  velutina,  showing  the 
intermediate  characteristics  of  the  parent  species. 

Mr.  N,  f'ookson.  Oakwood,  Wylain-on-Tyne,  sent  Cattleya 
Lord  llotliscbild  and  a  good  flower  of  the  home-raised  C. 
hardyana. 

Mr.  H.  Little  sent  Cattleya  hardyana,  C.  velutina  elegans, 
and  a  flue  C.  Mantini. 

NEW  DAHLIAS  AND  THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA 
SOCIETY. 
The  floral  committee  of  this  society  met  at  the  Drill  Hall 
at  the  same  time  as  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  We  cannot  understand  the  reason 
of  two  committees  dealing  with  Dahlias  at  the  same  time, 
and  sitting  almost  by  the  side  of  one  another.  It  was 
curious  to  see  how  one  exhibit  did  duty  for  both  committees. 
It  was  presented  to  the  Royal  lloitirultural  Society's  com- 
mittee, or  /'/(•(•  rcr.'.v?,  and  obtained  two  awards,  if  it  were 
deemed  worthy,  almost  at  the  same  time.  Surely  the  better 
way  would  be  to  form  a  committee  from  the  two  societies, 
and  not  in  the  funny  way  practised  on  Tuesday. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 

A  COMMtTTKK  meeting  was  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday  last,  when  a  first-class  certificate  went 
to  each  of  the  fcfllowing  i^SAmr  varieties:  Duchess,  from 
Mr.  G.  St.  P.  Harris;  and  Gracchus,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner. 
Cactus :  Prince  of  Yellows,  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer ;  Major 
Hobbs  and  Florodora,  from  Mr.  Humphries;  Jealousy, Bessie 
Mitchell,  and  Lord  Brassey,  from  Mr.  Stredwick;  Cheat's 
White,  from  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley  ;  Bernice,  from 
Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge;  Kathleen,  from  Mr. 
F.  W.  Sharp ;  Pompon  Venus,  from  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son ; 
Pompon  Violet,  from  Mr.  West ;  and  Thalia,  from  Mr.  Seale. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 
The  following  are  the  dates  fixed  for  the  exhibitions  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  lOni  :  — 

Earln  Aiitinnn  Kxhihifinn  of  'nnifsinit/iriiiiinis—Tueat]^}-, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursiiay,  October  s,  'J,  and  10. 

<iieat  Aiitintui  ('<n,ii',-titiui,  mui  Frtr  Tuesday.  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday.  NoveTuber  .'>,  6,  and  7. 

Kaiin  Wiiitrr  Exhibit  ion  —  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  December  ;j,  4,  and  5. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  Mr.  Percy 
Waterer  presiding.  The  secretary  announced  that  the 
ammal  dinner  would  take  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
on  Novcmlter  -Js  next.  The  exhibitions  for  IrtOl  were  then 
fixed  as  loljows  :  i  tctober  8,  9,  and  lU  ;  November  ^>,  t>,  and  7  ; 
December  y,  4,  and  Ti.  I'pon  the  motion  of  the  foreign 
secretary  it  was  resolved  that  a  deputation  be  appointed  to 
visit  the  Great  International  ('hrysanthcnnini  Show  and 
Conference  to  be  held  In  the  grounds  of  the  Paris  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  on  October  31.  This  was  unanimously 
passed,  and  was  followed  by  a  proposition  that  jui  invitation 
be  sent  to  the  French  National  Chrysantbeniuni  So.iety  t<j 
send  a  deputation  to  visit  the  Aciuaiium  Show  iti  reeognition 
of  the  hearty  welcome  shown  to  Englisli  visitors  on  previous 
occasions.  Several  new  members  were  elected,  and  the 
meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for 
presiding. 


GREAT  FRUIT  SHOW  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  cannot  refer  further  to 
the  exhibition  now  being  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  than  to 
congratulate  all  concerned  in  its  management  upon  a  great 
success.  We  hope  that  this  display  of  British-grown  fruit 
will  never  cease  to  be  an  annual  event  in  the  horticultural 
year.  It  deserves  hearty  support,  as  a  yearly  reminder  of 
the  splendid  results  that  maybe  obtained  when  the  trees  are 
grown  with  reasonable  skill. 


NAMKS    OF    FRUITS    AND    PLANTS. 

Names  of  fpuit.— ./.  B.—\,  Adams'  Pearmain  Apple  ; 

2,  Pear  Jargonelle  ;  ;i.  Plum  Jefferson. .Vonkton.-l  and  2, 

Williams'  Bon  <.:hretien  Pear;  3,  Apple  Lord  Derby.  The 
small,  pretty  Apjjle  is  Jefferson. 

Names    of  plants.— /(/norrtWiiw.—Spinea    Douglasi. 

^-  />■  A'.  — rtifurtunately  the  Roses  had  fallen,  but  we 

believe   them   to  be:    1,   Solfaterre ;   2,   Anna  OUivier. 

yorhist.—l,  Polypodium  Dryopteris  ;  2,  Asplenium  Ruta- 
nuiraria;  a,  Pteris  serrulata  var.  cristata ;  4,  Nephrolepis 
rufescens ;    fi,   Selaginella  radiata  ;    (i.   Begonia  natalensis ; 

7.  Harpalium  rigiduni ;  8,  Saxifraga  ca-spitosa. Anxious 

A'/cy^Z/v;-.— Trigonella  (TrifoliunO  cierulea,  an  annual  abun- 
dant in  Switzerland  and  other  parts.— Mrs.  Brintowe.— 

Pyrus  sorbuB. Miss  Finstei-.—The  Fuchsia  is  F.  macro- 

stemma  variety  ;  the  others— 1,  Aster  l.x'vis  variety ;  2,  A. 
Tradescanti ;  3,  A.  paiuculata  :  4,  material  insutticent ;  5, 
A.  diffusus.^— y/f  Jtev.  J:.  JA.— The  flowers  are  both  of 
Heliauthus  rigidus  semi-plenus,  and  it  is  not  unconmion  for 
the  plant  to  behave  thus.     H.  r.  semi-plenus  originated  in 

this  way. W    lifchftt.—A  very  good  form  of  Oncidium 

papilio.— 3/rN.  BlackwelL~E]ea,gnu3  pungens. 

Ansureps    to   Coppespondents.— Owing   to   the 

extreme  pi  essure  upon  our  space,  we  must  leave  the 
replies  over  until  next  week. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  during  the  fruit  season  to  name 
am/  fruits  sent  to  us,  bvt  not  more  than  six  distinct  kinds 
should  be  sent  at  one  time.  We  need  hardly  remark  that  the 
fruits  should  be  as  good  samples  as  possible. 


EDITORIAL,     NOTICES. 

The  Editors  welcome  photographs,  articles,  and  notes,  but 
they  will  not  he  responsible  /or  their  safe  return.  All  reason- 
able care,  however,  mil  be  taken,  and  wliere  stamps  are 
enclosed,  they  mil  endeavour  to  return  non-accepted  con- 
tributions. 


Edited   by    MISS   JEKYLL  and   MP.    E.    T.  COOK. 


Offices:  to,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 
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THE       FRUIT       INDUSTRY 
OF     THIS     COUNTRY. 

W]'"  have  devoted  much  of  the 
liresent  number  of  The 
Garden  to  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  and  its  importance  a.s 
a  profitable  industry  in  thi.s 
country.  Thi.s  is  the  season  to  draw  u]i  the 
list  of  varieties  for  planting  as  nuickly  as 
]iossible,  and  it  is  in  the  selection  of  the  fruit 
that  the  amateur,  and  even  the  planter  of  the 
orchard,  commits  mistakes  which  mean  year.s 
of  precious  labour  and  time  thrown  to  the 
winds.  We  are  a  conservative  nation  in  many 
things,  and  desperately  conservative  in  the 
management  of  fruit,  ignoring  the  first  jirinciples 
essential  to  success,  then,  with  characteristic 
British  spirit,  bemoaning  the  results  as  un- 
worthy of  the  serious  financial  outlay. 

The  younger  generation  of  fruit  growers  and 
amateurs  are  lietter  equipped  in  first  principles 
than  their  forefathers — they  understand  more 
deeply  the  importance  of  stocks,  of  varieties  of 
jiruning,  and  general  treatment,  and  recognise 
that  a  decrepit  orchard  with  trees  for  cows  to 
scratch  against  are  likely  to  remain  unpro- 
ductive until  the  end  of  time.  But  there  is 
still  much  good  work  to  accomplish,  and  the 
fruit  grower  is  handicapped  by  severe  foreign 
competition  from  our  colonies  and  foreign 
nations,  absurdly  heavy  railway  rates,  and  the 
greedy  middleman.  But  the  grower  is  not 
faultless,  and  by  reducing  his  best  of  fruits  to 
reasonable  dimensions,  endeavouring  to  give 
the  public  Apples  when  they  are  richly 
appreciated — in  the  winter  months — and 
thinking  more  of  the  details  of  culture,  destruc- 
tion of  in.sect  pests,  and  other  matters  that 
tend  to  ultimate  success,  he  will  be  in  a 
.stronger  position  to  meet  competition. 

London  is  the  Mecca  for  everything  and  any- 
thing, and  will  we  suppose  remain  so  until  the 
grower  realises  that  in  the  larger  towns  of 
England,  and  our  seaside  resorts,  fruit,  even  in 
this  year  of  plenty,  is  expensive.  The  retailer 
delights  in  a  ]iercentage  that  is  perilously  near 
to  sheer  robbery,  but  it  is  a  mistake  not  to 
spread  the  markets  over  the  country  in  place 
of  directing  attention  almost  solely  to  the 
metropolis. 

An  article  in  the  present  number  upon  fruit 
growing  for  profit  opens. out  a  subject  which 
we  hope  will  give  rise  to  some  debate.  It  is  a 
well-worn  theme,  worn  threadbare  by  frequent 
discussion  in  the  Horticultural  and  general 
Press,   but   the  old  story  of    failure    through 


sheer  ignorance  must  still  be  recorded.  Fruit 
growing,  as  we  have  stated  before,  requires 
an  apprentice.ship,  capital,  and  common-sense. 
It  is  not  a  life  of  romance  and  ease,  as  many 
writers  in  the  general  Press  would  have  us 
believe,  but  an  industry  to  be  seriously  under- 
taken as  one  would  any  other  calling  followed 
for  the  sake  of  gain. 

The  exhibition  of  fruit  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  ('rystal 
Palace,  a  report  of  which  is  given  on  another 
page,  was  a  witness  to  the  superb  produce 
that  comes  from  the  English  gardens,  nursery 
and  otherwise,  but  this  produce  it  must  ever 
be  remembered  is  not  the  result  of  haphazard 
ways  of  culture,  but  of  a  determined  effort  to 
make  the  tree  carry  a  profitable  burden.  We 
hope  this  exhibition  will  never  fail  through 
want  of  adequate  support.  We  believe  last 
year  it  quite  hung  in  the  balance,  and  the 
attendance  on  the  present  occasion  was  not 
so  great  that  we  can  consider  it  a  popular 
"fixture." 

Of  course  there  are  reasons  for  this.  A  fruit 
exhibition  is  more  prosaic  than  a  display  of 
flowers,  whether  of  Roses,  Orchids,  Chrysan- 
themums, or  a  gathering  together  of  many 
things  :  but  fruit  is  a  public  necessity,  and  such 
exhibitions  as  that  held  yearly  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  are  wholesome  reminders  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  industry.  We  have  to  thank  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  many  things, 
and  we  shall  not  soon  forget  its  sustained 
efforts  to  place  fruit  culture  in  this  country 
upon  a  sound  basis. 


MY     PICTURE-GARDEN. 

A  LITTLK  picture-garden,  an  Eden-plot  of  ground. 
Where  spring   and  summer  blossoms  successively 

abound, 
Where  quaint,  old-fashion'd  borders  of   long   ago 

design 
With  orchard,  lawn,  anrl  .shrubbery   harmoniously 

combine. 

Shut  in  by  ancient   hedgerows    of    Holly   and   of 

Yew, 
A  covert  from  the  tempest  and  from  the  stranger's 

\new. 
Just  step  inside  the  gateway,  and  I  will  show  you 

round 
This   pretty   picture  -  garden,    this    Kderi  ■  plot    of 

ground  ! 

Here  Larkspur  and  Delphinium,  Campanula  and 
Phlox 

Grow  side  by  side  with  Fuchsias  and  giant  Holly- 
hocks, 

There  Roses,  white  and  crimson,  with  Clematis 
entwine. 

And  Honeysuckle  clusters  with  sweetest  Eglan- 
tine, 


Here   shoots    the  tall   Verbascum   long   spikes    of 

saffron  flowers. 
And   there   the    Evening    Primro,se   perfumes    the 

twilight  hours, 
Here  slender   Iceland    Poppies  their    fragile   cups 

unfold. 
And   sunny,   gav   Eschscholt/.ias   their   chalices  of 

gold. 

Here,  gauze-like,  grows  Gypsophila.  the  Flax  of 
azure  blue. 

The  little  scarlet  Oeum,  that  blooms  the  summer 
through, 

There  Cosmos,  frail  and  feathery,  with  glistening 
dewdrops  wet, 

The  Marguerite  and  .Mallow,  the  Musk  and  Mig- 
nonette. 

Here  glows  the  fiery   Lychnis,   Dianthus  there  is 

seen, 
And  delicate  Sidalcea  with  lips  of  opaline. 
The  queenly  Salpiglossis,  with  satia-velvet  flower. 
The  lowly  Creeping  Jenny,  and  climbing  Virgin's 

Bower 

Sweet   Sultan   and   Chelone,    Sweet    William    and 

Sweet  Pea, 
Stray  patches  here  of   Pentstemon   and   there   of 

Pico  tee. 
Petunia  and  Pansy,  with  crowns  of  amethyst, 
And  that  veil'd  bridal  flower,  betoken'd  "Love  in 

Mist  " 

There,   too,   beyond  the  hedgerow,   'mid    shadows 

deep  and  cool. 
Lave   nymph-like   Water   Lilies   in   a   seciuester'd 

pool. 
While  man}'  a  hidden  treasure  of  Fern  and   Moss 

are  found 
In    this    old -picture    garden,    this    Eden -plot    of 

ground. 
Xortou,  Seph  iiihtr,  Willi.  (J.  W.  H. 
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R.  HERBERT  W.  BLISS,  Oak  Lodge, 
Horsham,  Surrey,  sends  us  the 
following  interesting  letter  :  "I  am 
sending  you  as  a  curiosity  rather 
than  a  thing  of  beaut}-  a  flower- 
spike  of  a  new  species  of  Eucomis, 
which  I  flowered  this  year,  from  a  plant  grown 
from  seed  gathered  by  a  brother  of  mine  on 
the  veldt  near  .Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  in 
1892.  The  flower  is  neither  conspicuous  nor 
beautiful,  and  though  m\-  brother  tells  me  he 
found  the  plant  by  the  scent,  which  was  sweet  and 
powerful  enough  to  attract  him  from  some  distance, 
I  have  been  able  to  discern  little  or  none.  The 
leaves  (wide  spreading)  and  foliage  are  handsome, 
and  the  flower  reaches  on  the  veldt  the  size  of  a 
Pineapple,  though  somewhat  taller.  I  have  grown 
this  plant  out  of  doors  in  a  raised  border  since 
ISttT,  but  this  is  the  first  year  it  has  flowered. 
My  soil  is  very  light  and  well  drained.  Gladioli 
will  live  through  the  winter  here,  and  increase 
considerably.  I  may  say  that  the  flower-spike  was 
out  for  a  month  before  I  cut  it,  and  it  has  been 
for  a  week  since  then  in  the  box  in  which  I  send  it, 
where  it  was  forgotten.  I  meant  to  have  added 
as  another  curiosit}-  for  the  time  of  year  a  flower 
of  Anemone  sylvestris."  [The  Eucomis  we  believe 
to  be  E.  regia. — Eds.] 
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Double  Tuberous  Begonias. 
Ml-.  Baylor  Hartland,  of  Cork,  sends  us  some 
remarkably  intense  orange-coloured  flowers  of 
tuberous  Begonias.  Evidently  Mr.  Hartland  has 
obtained  a  strain,  so  to  say,  of  flowers  of  this 
colour  and  shades  of  it,  as  several  blooms  were  sent 
in  which  we  noticed  interesting  orange  tones. 


LiLIUM    NEPALENSE. 

Mr.  Wilson  kindly  sends  a  bloom  of  the  reriiark- 
alily  beautiful  Lilinm  nepalense.  It  is  a  large 
flower  nearly  .")  inches  across,  of  turn-cap  shape, 
and  of  a  strong  and  clear  lemon  colour.  Tlie  half 
of  the  petals  nearest  the  throat  are  first  spotted  and 
then  wholly  coloured  with  dark  chocolate  brown, 
reddening  to  an  almost  crimson  colour  in  the  throat 
itself.  Mr.  Wilson  says  of  it:  "The  flowers  and 
buds  are  so  heavy  that  unless  they  are  staked  high 
the}'  break  oft'.    We  had  one  stem  with  six  flowers. 

Clematis  daviiuana. 
We   have   received  from    Miss   Forster,   Wreay, 
Watermillock,  Penrith,  spray  sofClematisdavidiana, 
which  is  perfectly  hardy,  now  fl<iwering  freely  in 
the  open  border. 

AsTEK  iMAAi:i<n. 
Mr.  .^nios  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill.  London,  N., 
forwards  a  launch  of  flowers  of  the  beautiful  Aster 
maackii,  that  is  now  flowering  well  in  his  nursery 
grounds.  This  Aster  blooms  most  profusely,  bearing 
flowers  of  a  clear  lilae-blue. 

(il.ADIOLI. 

From  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  we  have  received  a  box  containing 
several  beautiful  spikes  of  (Jladioli.  The  following 
note  accompanies  them  :  "  We  are  sending  \ou  a 
sm.all  box  of  our  (iladioli.  It  is  late  in  tlie  year, 
bv;t  you  will  see  they  are  still  Viright.  although 
perhaps  not  so  fine  as  in  August.  They  will  flower 
with  ns  for  some  time  yet,  unless  we  get  very 
inclement  weather."  Amongst  these  lovely  flowers 
the  undermentioned  varieties  were  included  :  Elfin, 
pale  whitish -yellow  ground,  tinged  with  rosy 
crimson  ;  Burne-Jones,  pale  red  ground,  suffused 
and  tinged  with  deeper  red,  blotched  pale  purple  ; 
Lord  Methuen,  large  flowers,  bright  red,  veined 
with  purple  ;  Tenniel,  white  ground,  tinged  with 
rose-pink  ;  John  Warren,  pale  salmon-pink,  shaded 
deeper  colour  ;  M.  Dobree,  white,  prettily  blotched 
with  purple  ;  Electra,  pale  ground,  heavily  tinged 
and  edged  with  rosy  crimson  :  Hannibal,  salmon- 
pink,  slightly  blotched  with  crimson. 


dipped  in  a  flour-bag.  To  those  who  grow  this 
Primula  only  as  isolated  specimens  in  the  mixed 
border  the  sight  of  Mr.  Burbidge's  groups  would 
be  a  revelation.  Crocosmia  imperialis  is  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  largest-flowered 
form  of  this  beautiful  race  of  bullions  plants  I  have 
seen.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  Trinity  College 
Botanic  Gardens.  Zephyranthus  Candida,  Stern- 
bergia  lutea,  that  continuous-flowering  Cape  bulb 
Hypoxis  longifolia,  and  numerous  Belladonnas  are 
also  in  bloom  in  these  gardens,  as  well  as  hosts  of 
C'olchicums,  making  quite  a  pretty  display  of 
autumn-flowering  biilbs.  The  pergola  and  wooden 
arches  at  St.  Anne's  are  just  now  magnificent  in 
their  autunm  drapery  of  flowers  and  foliage. 
Roses,  Clematis,  Loniceras,  Vines,  anfl  various 
other  climbing  plants  clothe  the  pillars  and  roof, 
while  the  intervening  spaces  on  either  side  are 
filled  with  a  profusion  of  brilliant  flowers. 

T.  Shaw. 


NOTES    FROM    IRELAND. 

Tritomas  are  largely  grown  in  Dublin  gardens, 
and  are  this  year  unusually  bright  as  a  result 
of  the  dry,  summer-like  weather  now  prevailing. 
In  the  People's  Garden,  Phicnix  Park,  one  of 
the  loveliest  sights  is  a  glowing  mass  of  these 
brilliant  autumn  flowers,  about  2(1  feet  in 
diameter,  planted  in  the  grass  on  a  sloping  bank 
near  the  margin  of  the  lake.  As  seen  from  an 
elevation  on  the  opposite  side,  the  eflect  of  this 
group — the  vivid  spikes  reproduced  in  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  water — is  simpl}'  enchanting. 

The  other  day  at  Olasnevin  I  was  fortunate  in 
seeing  that  pretty  and  rare  epiphytal  Orchid 
Bulbophyllum  Reinhardti  in  flower.  This  Orchid 
was  impprted  bj'  Mr.  Sander  about  ten  years  ago, 
but  is  yet  very  rare,  being  extremely  ditticult  to 
establish.  Mr.  Moore  believes  there  are  only 
three  or  four  pieces  in  cultivation,  of  which  the 
Glasnevin  plant  was  the  first  to  flower.  Another 
very  pretty  Orchid,  also  scarce  in  cultivation,  was 
in  flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  This  is  Aganisia 
ionoptera,  a  dwarf  and  very  beautiful  species  of 
which  Mr.  Moore's  plant  is  considered  the  only 
one  in  Ireland. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  who  grows  Primula 
capitata  so  well  as  Mr.  Burbidge  at  the  College 
(iardens.  In  shady  nooks  and  unexpected  corners 
one  suddenlj'  comes  upon  large  colonies  of  this 
handsome  Himalayan  Primrose,  the  flower-heads 
of    which  exactly    resemble    bunches    of    Violets 


BULBS  FOR  THE  GREENHOUSE. 

l-ll.irM     XKrAI.KXSE. 

When  in  flower  there  is  no  danger  of  confoiniding 
this  Lil}'  with  any  other  .species ;  indeed,  during  the 
growing  season  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  by 
an\'one  with  a  knowledge  of  Lilies,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  bulbs  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  some 
of  the  other  oriental  kinds,  notably  L.  neilgherrense, 
L.  Henryi,  and  L.  sulphureum.  True,  the  liulbs  of 
the  latter  are  larger  than  tliose  uf  L.  nepalense, 
but  some  of  the  smaller  bulbs  of  L.  sulphureum 
greatly  resemble  well-developed  ones  of  the  other. 
No  Lily  was  for  so  many  years  surrounded  with 
mystery  as  L.  nepalense,  which,  according  to  the 
"  Dictionary  of  (hardening,"  was  introduced  in 
ISrwi.  It  is,  however,  de.scribed  as  having  white 
flowers,  whereas  the  true  L.  nepalense,  first 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Low  in  the  autumn  of  bSSS, 
when  it  attracted  a  deal  of  attention,  is  of  quite  a 
difl'erent  tint.  The  prettily  refiexed  bloom  of 
medium  size  is  of  a  j'ellow  or  greenish  yellow  hue, 
with  a  chocolate-purple  centre.  A  good  deal  of 
individual  variation  exists  in  the  shade  of  yellow, 
while  the  purple  varies  greatly  in  depth  and  also  in 
tone.  L.  nepalense,  in  common  with  some  other 
species  from  the  same  region,  is  a  very  difficult 
Lily  to  successfully  cultivate,  for,  thoiigh  imported 
bulbs  if  in  good  condition  flower  well  as  a  rule  the 
first  season,  the  next  year  tells  a  difl'erent  tale,  and 
many  of  them  decay  after  blooming,  while  others 
greatly  deteriorate.  It  is  essentially  a  greenhouse 
species,  and  as  soon  as  obtained  the  bulbs  should 
be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand. 
If  convenience  exists  for  planting  them  out  in  the 
greenhouse  this  treatment  may  be  followed  with 
advantage,  for  the  roots,  though  few  in  number, 
are  strong  and  of  a  deep  descending  natitre  (some- 
what as  in  L.  szovitzianum),  hence  it  does  not 
conform  so  readily  to  pot  culture.  When  Upper 
Burmah  was  first  opened  up  by  our  military 
authorities  a  great  many  bulbs  of  Lilium  nepalense 
were  sent  to  this  country,  but  of  late  this  Lily  has 
not  been  so  plentiful.  In  the  same  way  our  recent 
operations  in  South  Africa  will  doubtless  lead  to  an 
extended  knowledge  of  many  parts  of  that  district 
and  its  flora.  T. 

Nerines. 

The  delightful  series  of  liybrid  Nerines,  which 
Mr.  Elwes  has  several  times  exhibited  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  has  led  to  increased 
attention  being  directed  towards  this  charming 
class  of  bulbous  plants.  T)ie  (4uernsey  Lily 
(Nerine  sarniensis)  ha's  been  known  in  this  country 
since  1680,  and  N.  curvifolia,  more  generally 
cultivated  in  gardens  as  N.  Fothergilli,  was  intro- 
duced about  a  century  afterwards,  so  that  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  the  majority  of  persons  cannot 
be  claimed  for  either  of  them.  Their  brilliant 
flowers,  however,  particularly  those  of  the  last- 
named,  are  very  striking  amongst  a  mixed 
collection  of  greenhouse  plants.  Their  flowering 
period,  too,  extends  over  a  considerable  time,  as 
the  earliest  are  now  in  bloom,  while  the  bright- 
coloured  N.  Manselli  and  the  charming  little 
N.  undulata,  whose  narrow,  wavy  segments  arc 
light  pink  in  colour,  may  be  had  early  in  the  new 


year.  Some  of  the  Nerines  will  conform  to  very 
different  treatment  from  many  bulbous  plants,  as 
the}'  may  be  disturbed  at  the  roots  when  the 
flower  spikes  appear  without  interfering  with  the 
development  of  the  blossoms.  This  fact  is  taken 
afivantage  of  by  some  of  the  ( iuernsey  growers, 
who  lift  the  bulbs  of  N.  sarniensis,  select  the 
flowering  ones,  and  dispose  of  them  for  decorative 
purposes,  as  if  potted  on  arrival  and  kept  watered 
they  will  yield  a  gcod  display  at  a  needful  time. 
This  was  at  one  period  done  more  than  it  is  now, 
as  half  a  dozen  3'ears  ago  the  Nerines  suff'ered  so 
much  from  a  severe  winter  that  even  at  present 
they  have  not  fully  recovered. 

Valliita  purpurea. 
It  is  a  century  and  a  quarter  since  this  beautiful 
bulbous  plant  was  introduced  from  South  Africa, 
and  for  generations  it  has  been  a  favourite  subject 
for  greenhouse  decoration  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Lender  the  name  of  the  Scarborough  Lily  it 
is  almost  as  well  known  as  by  its  botanical 
cognomen,  j'et,  strange  to  saj',  how  it  received  the 
name  of  that  favourite  \\'atering-place  appears  to 
be  (juite  unknown.  In  many  gardens  the  Vallota 
is  not  found  in  particularlj"  good  condition ; 
in  fact,  it  is  often  .seen  at  its  best  in  those 
estaltlishments  where  the  let  well  alone  principle 
prevails,  for,  in  common  with  many  other  South 
African  bulbs,  it  greatly  resents  disturbance  at  the 
roots,  and  if  the  soil  is  sweet  and  the  drainage 
good  it  will  stand  for  j'ears  without  repotting. 
A  compost  principally  consisting  of  good  sandy 
loam,  lightened,  if  necessary,  bj'  a  little  well- 
decayed  leaf-mould,  exactly  suits  the  Vallota.  Of 
late  years  large  numbers  of  bulbs  have  been 
imported  from  South  Africa,  and,  though  many  of 
them  are  particularly  fine,  they  are  decidedly 
ditticult  to  establish.  This  .seems  to  bo  due  to  an 
internal  excess  of  moisture,  as  however  dry  they 
may  be  kept,  many  perish  in  this  way.  Several 
forms,  as  a  rule,  crop  up  among  these  importations, 
but  manj'  of  them  are  certainly  not  equal  to  the 
old  Vallota  purpurea  as  grown  thirty  years  ago, 
the  flower  stems  being  taller  and  the  blossoms 
themselves  more  starry.  The  most  distinct  that 
I  have  observed  among  imported  bulbs  are  brilliant 
kinds  with  a  whitish  eye,  others  of  a  clear  pink, 
and  one  with  blooms  of  salmon  pink.  A  Vallota 
with  pure  white  flowers  has  been  many  times 
talkecf  about,  but  it  has  never  been  mj'  good 
fortune  to  see  it.  These  imported  bulbs  (of  which, 
by  the  waj',  I  have  heard  nothing  this  season)  itsed 
to  reach  here  a'oout  July,  and  if  potted  at  once 
and  kept  fairly  dry  throughout  the  winter,  many 
of  them  would  throw  up  flower  spikes  the  following 
spring,  but  after  the  first  season  they  reverted  to 
the  usual  season  of  blooming.  I  remember  a  few 
3'ears  ago  several  plants  in  bloom  were  exhibited 
at  the  Temple  Show,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  A  very  pretty  and  interesting  hj'brid  has 
been  obtained  between  this  A'allota  and  the  allied 
Cyrtanthus  sanguineus,  better  known  perhaps  as 
(iastronema  .sanguinea.  The  hybrid  which  bears 
light  scarlet  flowers  is  in  general  appearance  about 
midway  between  its  parents.  H.  P. 


W^ORKERS     AMONGST    THE 
FLOAVERS. 

MR.    OWEN   THOMAS. 

WE  have  .selected  for  our  "Workers 
Amongst  the  Flowers "  this 
week  iMr.  Owen  Thomas,  who 
is  familiar  to  many  readers  of 
of  The  (iARDEN,  and  occupies 
a  proud  position  in  the  horticultural  world. 
Born  in  North  Wales  fifty-si.x  years  ago,  he 
has  through  patient  study  and  work  forced  his 
way  to  the  forefront  in  British  gardening. 

Mr.  Thomas  commenced  his  career  in  the 
garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Meyrick,  of  Bodorgan, 
Anglesea  (now  the  residence  of  Sir  George 
Meyrick,  Bart.),  under  Mr.  CJharles  Ewing,  one 
of  the  best-known  gardeners  of  tliat  day,  and 
remained  there  for  nine  years.     He  left  VVales 
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tor  England  in  the  .spring  of  1863,  going  for  a 
short   time   to   ilessr.s.    Dicksons,  of   Chester, 
and  ?noving  next  to  the  garden  of  the  Hon. 
.\Ir.  .lervis,  at  Aston   Hall,  near  Birmingham, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.     Hi.s  next 
move  was  to  Drayton  Manor,  Tamworth,  and, 
after    ]iassing    through     various     stage.s,    was 
apiiointed  head  gardener,  leaving  there  in  1S82 
to  take  charge  of  the  garden  and  home  estate 
of   Mr.   .liAn  Corbett,  of  Inipney,   Droitwich,  j 
with  whom  he  remained  nearly  two  years.     In 
1884  he  was  selected   by   His  Grace  the   late 
Duke   of    Devonshire   from   a   list   of   several 
hundred    candidates    to    fill    the    i-esponsible 
jiosition   of  head   gardener   at   Chats  worth,  a 
place  of  e.xceeding  beauty,  and  famous  for  its 
connection  with  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton.    After    a 
service  of   nearly   eight  years,  in  the  autumn 
of  1891  Mr.  Thomas  was   honoured   bv  being 
.selected  to  succeed  Mr.  Jones  as  Her  Majesty's 
head  gardener  at  Wind.sor.     During  all  these 
years     Mr.     Thomas     has     been     practically 
identified  with   the   carrying   out 
of    everj-   aspect  of  work  in   the 
garden,  both  under  glass  and  out 
of  doors,  l)ut  since  taking  charge 
of  the  lioyal  Gardens  nine  years 
ago    he    has    interested     himself 
especially    in   the    cultivation    of 
fruit,  both  under   glass   and   out 
of  doors.     Of   the   hxtter   he   has 
charge  of  imibably  the  most  com- 
plete and  extensive   collection  of 
established  trees  on  walls  and  in 
the    open    in    England.      During 
the  last  few  years  much  attention 
has    been    given   to    hardy    fruit 
i-ulture  in   the  British  Isles,  and 
it  is  not  too   much    to    say    that 
.Mr.  Thomas  has  helped   forward 
considerably    this    important    in- 
dustry.   Splendid  collections  have 
lieen  sent  from  the  Royal  Gardens 
ii,\    gracious    permission   and    ap- 
proval of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and    these    exhibits    have   stimu- 
lated  others   to   go   and  do  like- 
wise.  We  well  remember  the  great  , 
displays    from    Frogmore   at    the                    ■' 
Crystal    Palace    and    other   gi'eat  '^^ 
shows     in     many    of     our     large 
rcntres    throughout    the     United 
Kingdom,    including    Edinburgli, 
I'ublin,  Belfast,  Manchester,  Bir- 
uiingham,  and  Cardiff.    The  gold 
medal  of  each  of  these  cities  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas.    He 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the    Royal   Horticultural   Society 
for  several  years,  a  memljer  of  the 
Horal    cf)mmittee,   is    one   of    the 
sixty    Victoria    Medallists    of    Honour,    is    a 
member    of    the     committee     of    the    Royal 
Gardeners'  Benevolent    Institution,  and   helps 
in    other    ways    to    further    the    interests    of 
iiorticulture. 


and  to  sing  again  the  oratorio  of  "The  Creation." 
Tlie  harvest  was  assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  of 
mercies,  as  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  miracles,  for 
it  was  ysar  after  year  proving  the  possibility  of 
feeding  thousands  with  a  few  small  loaves.  Corn, 
he  stated,  was  God's  special  gift  to  man,  for  they 
together  made  their  first  appearance  upon  the 
earth  :  and,  further,  Corn  would  not  grow  without 
cultivation  by  "the  sweat  of  the  brow."  From 
tiiis  he  preached  a  homily,  entirely-  characteristic 
of  his  robust  way  of  looking  at  things,  upon  the 
dignity  of  labour,  and  the  paltriness  of  shrinking 
from  the  title  of  servant. 

Colchicum  speciosum  album.— This 

lovely  Colchicum,  as  siii.iw  n  last  \\cck  at  the  Drill 
Hall  by  Mr.  .James  Hudson,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Cunnersburj'  House,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  hard\-  flowei-  gems  of  the  year. 
The  plant  needs  little  description,  being  simplj'  a 
pure  white  form  of  the  finest  of  all  Colchicums, 
C.  speciosum.  It  is  something  to  know  that  this 
invaluable  white  form  of  Colchicum  speciosum  is 
in  the  field,  but  naturally  it  will  be  many  years 
before  it  can  be  grown  gencrallv.     The  chief  conso- 
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NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 

Dean  Hole  on  the  hapvest.  -Nowhere 

is  a  harvest  festival  service  more  fitly  held  than 
in  Rochester  (Jathedral,  where  last  .Sunday  evening 
the  (4ardener-I)ean  presided  over  its  ministrations. 
The  decorations  were  perfectly  congruous,  as  is 
not  always  the  case  elsewhere  on  these  occasions. 
The  \'irginian  Creeper,  Hops.  (Jrapes,  and  Corn 
made  no  pretensions  to  look  like  a  fruiterer's  stall, 
a  Viaker's  shop,  or  ill-arranged  greenhouse.  The 
I>ean  admitted  the  difiiculty  of  saying  much  that 
was  fresh  to  his  crowded  congregation  ;  however, 
they  were  there,  not  to  hear  a  lecture  on  gardening, 
liut  to  offer  grateful  hearts  for  another  bountiful 
harvest,  which  was  as  the  coronation  of  the  year. 


MR.     (IWKN    THIIM.\S.     V.^I.U. 

lation  is  the  fine  vigour  of  the  species  from  whirh 
it  springs,  though  of  course  no  progeny  will  be 
reliable  save  that  derived  from  the  bulbs  as  corms 
by  division.  It  must  certainly  have  required  a 
great  effort  to  have  gathered  the  handful  of  pure 
handsome  blossoms  that  Mr.  Hudson,  through  the 
generosity  of  his  employer,  brought  to  the  Drill 
Hall  last  week.  That  so  delightful  a  flower  should 
be  so  hardy  and  enduring  is  a  great  gain,  proving 
once  more  tliat  the  hardv  garden  may  fitl_\-  have  its 
share  of  the  priceless  things  that  do  exist. — 
E.  .Jenkins. 

Sternbepg-ia    macpantha.  -  This     is 

probably  tlie  largest  of  this  prett\'  group  of  autumn 
flowers,  the  rich  yellow  flower-buds  being  of  an 
egg-shaped  outline  and  very  bold  in  character,  not 
expanded  to  the  full  size  of  the  segments,  as  does 
S.  lutea  major  for  instance.  The  former  plant 
recently  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
floral  committee,  when  it  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Hudson.  The  last  -  named  kind  is  of  a  deep 
glistening  yellow,  the  segments  o])ening  irregularly 
and  giving  rpiite  a  fine  character  to  the  blos.soms. 


National    pupchase    of    Tintepn 

Abbey.  — The  (Jflice  of  Woods  and  Forests  have 
just  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  the 
Tinteni  Abbey  estate,  which  comprises  the  famous 
abbey  and  .5,384  acres  of  land.  'I'his  area  includes 
nearly  3.00(1  acres  of  woodland,  the  most  pic- 
turesque portions  of  which  are  the  wooded  hills 
r^nd  slopes  with  a  frontage  of  no  less  than  eight 
miles  to  the  River  Wye.  The  Moss  Cottage  and 
Wyndclift",  from  which  seventeen  counties  are  said 
to  be  visible,  form  part  of  the  purchase.  The 
estate  is  near  the  extensive  woods  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Forest  of  Dean.  .At  the  same  time  the  Crown 
has  also  purchased  the  whole  of  the  duke's  farms 
surrounding  Raglan  Castle,  3,l(if)  acres  in  extent. 
It  was  originally  proposed  that  the  castle  should 
be  included  in  the  purchase,  but  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  subse(|uentlv  withdrew  it. 

Polygonum   baldschuanicum.    The 

pretty    illustration    of    tliis    unicpie    species    (see 
(;.\RUKN  last  week)  appears  at  a  mcjst   opportune 
moment,  and  will  convey  better  than   words  what 
the  actual  plant  is  like.      It  would  appear,   by  a 
recent  note  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  that  some 
unworthy  plant  is  being  distributed 
m    place    of  this   fine   climber,    and 
a  very  high  price   being  charged  for 
it.      We  see,    however,   the    screen- 
like effect  of  a  plant  rambling  over 
an  old  conifer  at  Kew,  and  the  illus- 
tration conveys  the  true  idea  of  the 
plant's   Worth.      Formerly   this  was 
hardly    possible    with    the    original 
plant,    which   had   become  dense   in 
growth. — E.  .1. 

Colonel  W^.  G.  W^ebb  lias 

Vieen  returned  unopjiused  Mcnilici-  iif 
Parliament  for  the-  Kingswinfoid 
Division  of  Statt'ordshire  Colonel 
Webb  is  the  senior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Webb  and  Sons,  the  Queen's 
seedsmen,  Wordsley,  .Stourbridge. 

Giant     Peaps     fpom 

Canada.  —  .Mam-  matrniticcnt 
Pears—  l.uilll  eases  '  in  all  -and 
numerous  cases  of  the  famous 
Crawford  and  Elberta  Peacjies  have 
just  been  landed  and  sold  at 
-Manchester.  The  fruit  came  from 
London,  Ontario,  and  created  quite 
a  stir  in  trade  circles.  Many  of  the 
Pears  are  what  are  termed  "giaiil 
fruits,''  being  from  4  inches  to 
4A  inches  long,  the  diameter  being 
from  3  inches  to  3j  inches.  In 
colour,  flavour,  and  juciness  they 
are  far  superior  to  French  Pears, 
and  met  a  ready  sale.  The  fruii 
was  packed  in  chambers  regulated 
hy  niechanit-al  refrigeration. 

St.    Dabeoc's    Heath 
(Daboecia    polifolia)  — Al- 

tliough  this  little  shruli  was  gay 
with  blossom  as  long  ago  as  last 
.Tune,  it  is  e\'en  now — in  October — 
one  of  the  brightest  things  in  the 
garden.  This  character  of  remaining  in  bloom 
over  a  period  of  several  montlis  is  common  to 
several  of  the  Heaths.  Tlie  Dabcecia  is  a  neat 
plant  growing  1  foot  or  rather  more  in  height,  its 
small  leaves  being  of  a  very  dark  green  above,  but 
white  beneath.  The  bell-shaped  flowers  occur  in 
erect  terminal  racemes  ;  they  are  themselves 
pendulous,  and  upwards  of  half  an  inch  long.  In 
the  type  plant  the  flowers  are  a  lovely  rich  purple, 
but  there  is  also  a  pure  while  variety,  and  another 
parti-coloured  one.  having  both  purple  and  white 
flowers  on  the  one  spike  or  even  both  colours  on 
one  flower.  Although  popidarl}'  called  a  Heath, 
this  is  not  really  a  true  Erica,  in  spite  of  its  having 
been  so-called  b\'  Linnaais  and  others.  It  occurs 
wild  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  the  white  variety 
(flore-allio)  leaving  been  discovered  in  Connemara 
in  ]S'2().  Tlie  species  is  eiisily  propagated  by  seed, 
!  or  cuttings  mav  be  employed.  If  seeds  of  the 
white  variety  are  sown,  a  certain  proportion  will 
j  come  true,  but  the  majority  perhaps  will  be  purple. 
The  plants,  however,  flower  the  second  year,  and 
can  be  easih'  marked.—  W.  .1.  H. 
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Ee  Recent  Plant  Portraits. —Captain 

C.  C.  Hurst  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Editors  of  The  (Jardkn,  and  begs  to  say  that  the 
Cypripedium  pryorianum  inversum.  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Gumbleton's  "  Notes  on  Recent  Plant 
Portraits"  (page  17.!>,  l^eptember  l),was  raised  at 
Burbage,  and  was  the  product  of  C.  harrisianuni 
crossed  with  C.  lathamianum.  It  is  therefore  the 
reverse  cross  of  the  original  C.  prvorianuni  raised 
bv  Mr.  Sander  in  1803. 

Benjamin  Cant  Memorial  Prize.— 

The  following  cuiitriliiitinns  have  been  promised; 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  £5  ;  Charles 
J.  Grahame,  £2  :  the  Rev.  Foster  Melliar,  £1  ; 
the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  10s.  :  the  Rev.  R. 
Burnside,  £1  ;  George  Prince,  £1  ;  George  Paul, 
£1  ;  the  Rev.  H.  H.  d'Ombrain,  £1  ;  Edward 
Mawley,  £1.  The  names  of  those  who  wish  to 
contribute  may  be  sent  to  eithei-  of  the  hon. 
secretaries  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  — The 

ne.\t  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
inltural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesdaj'  next, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  .James  Street,  Westminster,  1— ."i 
p.m.  A  lecture  on  "Figs  in  Pots"  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  .James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  at  three  o'clock. 

The    sale    of    poisons    and    the 
General    Election.  — The   following   is   a 

question  which  my  society  is  forwarding  to  be 
answered  by  each  candidate  at  the  coming  General 
Election: — "Are  you  prepared  to  support  a  Bill 
-  in  Parliament  making  it  legal  that  chemical  com- 
pounds (although  containing  poisons)  which  are  not 
for  medicinal  use  iior  intended  for  the  preparation 
of  medicine  may  be  retailed  by  traders  such  as 
agricultural  agents,  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  corn 
dealers,  iron  ami  hardware  dealers,  and  other 
tradesmen  (including  pharmacists)  for  any  trade  or 
technical  purpose  in  original  xealerl  paekuges  as 
received  from  the  wholesale  dealer  or  manu- 
faetui-er  ? "  I  trust  that  your  readers  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  will  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  also  bring  the  question  to  the  front. 
— T.  (i.  DoBBS,  Secretary,  the  Traders  in  Poisons 
or  Poisonous  Compounds  for  Technical  or  Trade 
Purpo-ses  Protection  Society,  5,  Clement's  Inn, 
Strand,  London,  W,(J. 

Fuchsias  as  basket  plants.— One  is 

often  asked  to  recounneml  plants  for  growing  in 
suspended  baskets,  and  where  a  selection  is  being 
made  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overlook  some  of 
the  garden  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  as  the  more 
pendant,  free-growing  forms  are  particularh'  suited 
for  such  treatment,  and  in  this  way  they  form  very 
handsome  specimens,  whose  drooping  shoots  are 
heavily  laden  with  blossoms.  Some  Fuchsias  so 
treated  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  are  among 
the  most  inter  esting  features  of  that  noble  structure. 
The  Fuchsia  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  accommodating  of  all  our  greenhouse  sub- 
jects :  it  is  a  good  basket  plant,  is  unsurpassed  for 
clothing  a  roof  or  pillar  in  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servator-y,  may  be  grown  as  shapely  bushes  or  as 
graceful  pyramids,  wliile,  lastly,  many  varieties 
are  very  valuable  for'  bedding -out  during  the 
summer. 

Prunus  Pissardi  tricolor. —Few  more 

rrseful  introductions  among  orrramental  deciduous 
shrubs  have  appeared  than  the  rich-coloured  Prunus 
Pissardi,  and  rrow  we  have  a  continerrtal  form  of 
it  under  the  varietal  name  of  tricolor.  This  is 
very  attractive  when  first  it  puts  forth  its  leaves, 
for  the  points  of  each  small  shoot  are  almost  golden 
in  colour,  and  the  lower  foliage  has  markings  of 
greerrish  \ellow  among  the  ruby  crimson,  the 
whole  making  a  charrrring  combination.  Iir  this 
form  of  Prunus  Pissar-di  the  foliage  is  much  smaller 
than  the  type.  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  shrub 
much  sought  after,  especially  for  growing  as  a 
small  bush. — P. 

Rosa  watSOniana.— I  question  if  there 
be  among  Roses  a  mor-e  interesting  dinrinutive 
flowering  botanical  novelty  than  the  above.  The 
fJower's  are  white,  suffused  with  pale  pink.  There 
are  five  petals,  each  about  |  inch  long,  and  arranged 
star-like  about  .-J  inch  apart.  The  panicles  consist 
of  some  fift}'  buds  and  blos.sorrrs.  Although  the 
tiny  Howers  are  intensely  interesting,  it  is  the 
foliage   that   compels   attention.      The   leaves  are 


between  the  linear  and  oblong  in  shape,  never 
exceeding  i  inch  in  breadth  arrd  about  '2  inches  in 
length.  They  are  beautifully  marbled  or  flecked 
with  a  darker  gnerr  than  the  ground  tint.  The 
corrtoui-  of  the  plant  is  gi-aceful  in  the  e.xti'eme.  It 
is,  perhaps,  moi'C  adapted  to  the  conservator-y  than 
oirtdoor  cirlture,  but  it  is  well  worth  possessing, 
both  as  a  curiosity  :\rid  also  as  an  elegant  decorative 
plant.      P. 

Fruit  trees  as  a  protection.    Fruit 

tr'ees  may  be  utilised  as  a  protection  against  north 
arrd  east  winds,  and  the  way  this  may  be  done  is 
shown  in  the  garderr  here.  The  Strawberry  bed, 
containirrg  500  plants,  faces  the  south-west,  and  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  the  north  and  east  we 
have  in  the  first  instance  planted  a  Beech  hedge, 
then  a  thick  row  of  Black  Currants,  then  a  row  of 
standard  Apples,  arrd  in  front  a  row  of  Early  Green 
and  Yellow  Amber'  Gooseberries.  This  effectually 
protects  the  Strawberries  fronr  north  and  east 
winds,  and  does  not  overshadow  them  in  the  least. 
Fruits  especially  should  be  made  much  more  of  for 
ornament,  all  the  Cr-ab  Apples  beirrg  especially 
handsome  and  their  fruit  so  irseful  for  preserving. 
— W.u.TER  S.MYTrr,  Holi/n-ooil,  Connty  Down. 

Beg'onias   in  the   open.— The  fields  of 

Begonias  in  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons'  nurseries  at 
Roupell  Park,  West  Norwood,  are  trow  excep- 
tionally fine,  and  have  been  for  some  time  past. 
The  flowers  that  have  been  shown  by  them  recently, 
at  the  Cr'ystal  Palace  exhibition  amongst  others, 
have  given  one  a  good  idea  of  their  beauty  and 
varied  colouring. 

Cornus   alba    var    Spaethi.  —  This 

variegated  for-ni  of  the  r'ed-stennircd  Cornus  is 
uirdoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  hardy 
shrubs,  whose  chief  attraction  is  their  variegated 
foliage.  Several  yellow-leaved  shrubs  ar'e  pretty 
onl}'  whilst  the  leaves  are  j'oiing,  as,  for  instance, 
the  yellow  Philadelphus  arrd  Neillia  opulitolia 
lirtea,  but  this  Cornus  not  only  retains  its  colour 
all  the  summer,  but  is,  if  anything,  more  brilliantly 
coloured  in  Septenrber  than  dur'ing  the  earlier 
morrths.  Another  good  quality  it  has  is  that  it 
does  rrot  "  scorch."  However  great  and  prolorrged 
the  summer  heat  rrray  be,  the  leaves  seem  capable 
not  only  of  bearing  it  but  of  enjoying  it.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  a  good  many  things  with  coloured 
leaves.  Spath's  Cornus  is  a  shrub  of  graceful 
.spreading  habit,  bearing  large,  ovate,  opposite 
leaves,  which  for  the  most  part  are  of  a  clear 
yellow,  but  have  an  irregular  patch  of  green  in  the 
centre.  The  older  leaves  turn  a  paler,  nrore 
creamy  yellow.  A  large  bed  of  this  Cornus  near 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew  is  quite  as  bright  and 
eft'ective  as  any  bed  of  flower'irrg  plants  could  be. — 
W.  J.  B. 

PyrUS  Ring'O. — .^mong  the  rrurrrerous  fruit- 
bearing  trees  and  shrubs  which  constitvrte  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  irr  the  outdoor  garderr  at  this 
season,  the  various  species  of  Pyrus  are  prominent. 
Chief  among  them,  perhaps,  is  P.  baccata,  the 
Siberian  Ci'ab.  Another  is  the  .Johir  Dowrrie  Cr'ab, 
whose  somewhat  larger  fruits  are  of  a  particularly 
brilliant  red.  Belonging  to  the  same  group  as 
these,  but  much  rarer  arrd  scarcely  known  in 
gardens,  is  the  .Japanese  species,  P.  Ringo.  This 
is  bearing  an  extraordinary  crop  of  fruit  this 
season,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
and  striking  of  all  the  Pyrus.  It  is  a  small  tree, 
with  rather  thin,  stragglirrg  branches,  showing  no 
tendency  to  form  a  dense,  bushy  head  like  P. 
baccata.  This  mode  of  growth  rrot  only  renders  it 
distinct,  but  is  admirably  adapted  to  display  the 
flowers  arrd  fruit  to  best  advantage.  The  Crabs  are 
borne  on  slender  stalks  about  1  irrch  long,  and  hang 
very  gracefully  the  whole  length  of  the  brarrch  in 
a  crowded  row.  They  are  j'ellow,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  Cherry. — W.  J.  B. 

Solanum  aviculare.— There  is  quite  a 
large  nurrrber  of  Solarrums  worth  growing  for  the 
sake  of  their  ornamental  fruit  that  are  rarely  seen 
irr  gardens,  the  "  Kangaroo  Apple,"  as  the  subject 
of  this  irote  is  popularly  called,  being  one  of  the 
rrumber.  It  is  an  Australian  plant  growing  about 
4  feet  high,  curious  on  account  of  the  irrtermixture 
of  entire  and  pinnatifid  leaves.  The  flower's  ar'e 
pale  violet,  arrd  borne  irr  flat,  one-sided  racemes, 
each   containing   fifteen   or  twenty  flowers   ^  irrch 


across.  They  are  followed  by  drooping  clusters  of 
oval-shaped  fruits  J  inch  long,  orange-red  wherr 
ripe.  It  carr  be  growrr  from  seeds  sown  in  early 
sprirrg,  anil  makes  good-sized  plarrls  by  midsummer, 
when  flowers  begin  to  appear,  the  fr-uit  ripenirrg  irr 
Sejitenrljcr-.  Plants  nray  lie  grown  in  a  similar 
mnruiii'  In  SMivias.  but  rited  rm  pincliing. — W.  1). 

Rose  Crimson  Queen.  .Many  Roses  of 
urriloubled  nrerit  arc  orrrrtted  Ircrri  the  official  list 
ot  the  Natioiral  Rose  Society.  This  variety  is  such 
arr  one.  Were  it  only  for  its  richly  perfunred 
flowers  I  -would  confiderrtly  comrrrend  this  Rose, 
but  when  there  is  added  to  this  rjualitj'  a  splendid 
velvety  crimsorr  colour,  large  blossom,  and  extra 
vigorous  shrub-like  growths  with  noble  foliage,  I 
marvel  that  it  is  not  in  greater  demand.  It  would 
be  a  magnificent  Rose  for  a  hedge.  I  do  not  say 
the  form  is  perfect,  but  it  is  fortunate  that  form  is 
not  a  desideratum  of  a  garderr  Rose.  I  have  many 
times  cut  this  Rose  with  stems  2  feet  in  length 
and  have  found  such  flowers  most  trseful  for  vases. 
I  cannot  recall  arry  Hybrid  Perpettial  that  has 
such  enormous  foliage.  —  Phtlumel. 

Lespedeza  Sieboldi.  —  So  few  hardy 
shrubs  are  to  be  had  in  flower  during  September 
and  October  that  a  nrrrch  greater  valire  attaches  to 
those  that  do  than  would  be  the  case  if  they 
flowered  four  or  five  months  earlier.  This  Lespe- 
deza is  a  case  in  point.  There  are  numerous  other' 
legunriniferous  plants  nrore  showy  than  it  is,  but 
its  habit  of  flowering  in  the  autumn,  wheir  most 
of  the  same  family  are  carryirrg  seed-pods,  nrakes 
it  a  particularly  desirable  one.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
gracefitl  plant  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the 
season's  growths  have  attained  their  full  length — 
frequetrtly  6  feet  to  7  feet — and  are  termirrated  by 
the  large  branching  or  simple  racemes  of  lilac- 
pur-ple  flowers,  springing  from  the  axils  of  the 
uppermost  leaves.  The  growths  are  annual,  and 
the  plant  dfes  down  to  the  wood3'  root-stock  every 
year.  During  the  early  months  of  the  year — till 
May,  in  fact — it  remains  a  bare  stump.  For  this 
reasorr  it  is  better  associated  with  other  things 
than  when  planted  by  itself  in  groujjs.  In  the 
her'baceous  border,  for  instairce,  its  tall,  slender 
gr-owths,  with  their  arching  or  pendulous  masses 
of  Viloom,  would  be  very  ettective  at  this  sea.son. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  China  and  Japarr,  and  is 
frequently  grown  as  Desmodium  perrduliflorunr. 
To  see  it  at  its  best,  fine  sunn3'  weather  during  the 
early  part  of  October  is  necessary. — W.  J.  B. 

Seag'ulls  and  the  plough.    These  are 

ver'\'  corrrrrrorily  seen  now  irr  tire  fields  as  ploirghirrg 
is  going  orr.  Recentlj'  I  observed  a  long  white 
line  of  them  irr  a  furrow  immediatelj'  behind  the 
plough.  They  certainly  clear  up  a  great  marry 
worms  arrd  otlier  uirdesirable  gr'ounillirrgs. — W.  S. 

The  Fuchsia  as  a  climber.— One  of 

the  hardy  Frrehsias  is  used  liere  very  effectively  as 
a  climber  against  light  brown  cottages.  It  is 
generally  associated  with  the  Canar'y  Creeper,  arrd 
when  a  Clematis  Jackmanui  is  added  the  eftect  is 
very  marked.  The  Fuchsia  Ijlooms  for  such  a  long 
period  that  one  worrders  why  more  use  is  not  made 
of  it.  The  above  mode  of  treatment  is  one  which 
will  give  satisfaction  to  any  who  wish  to  try  the 
experiment  irr  the  milder  climates  of  our  islands. 
— Walter  Smyth. 

Fir-cone  beauty. — In  a  walk  from  Bel- 
mont to  Knocknagory  I  was  nruch  struck  with 
tire  beauty  of  some  Fir-cones  on  a  tall  tree.  They 
looked  like  ver\'  large  missel  thrushes  resting  after 
a  for-age  in  the  autumn  fields. — W.  S. 

Chrysanthemum    Ralph   Curtis.— 

Additions  to  the  list  of  early-floweriirg  Chry- 
santhemirms  will  always  he  welcomed  if  they 
possess  the  merits  which  belong  to  this  plant. 
Those  to  whom  tlie  good  qualities  of  the  well- 
known  variety  Mme.  JSIarie  Masse  are  kirown  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  variety  irnder  notice, 
when  it  is  stated  to  be  a  creanry  white  sport  fronr 
that  variety.  The  base  of  the  florets  is  suflused 
with  a  salrnon-pinlv  colour,  givirrg  the  flower  quite 
a  unique  appeararrce.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
profuse  flowerirrg  of  the  early  sorts,  and  possesses 
that  beautiful  brarrchirrg  habit  of  growth  identical 
with  the  parent  plant,  which  is  now  so  widely 
krrown.  For  outdoor  displays  it  is  a  splerrdid 
aequisitiorr. — 1>.  B.  (,". 
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A  new  APCtOtiS. — Mr.  <tunibleton  writes 
from  (^>ueeiisti)wii,  Ireland  ;  "  My  first  new  Arctotis 
opHiictl  this  morning  (September  19),  and  is  a  fine 
deep  orange,  with  black  markings  at  the  base  ot 
tlie  raj's  most  distinct  and  beautiful.  In  a  day  or 
two  tFie  bloom  will  go  to  Kew  for  identification. 
I  tliiiik  it  is  A.  glaucophylla  of  Jacquin's  Hortus 
.Schonlirunensis.  My  new  pure  white  Kniphofia 
(Iv.  multifiora)  is  showing  the  nose  of  a  nice  flower- 
spike,  which  1  hardly  expected  this  year." 

Clematis   Fairy  Queen.— Not  only  is 

this  a  beautiful  and  free  flowering  kind,  but  it  is 
also  among  tlie  purest  and  most  profuse  flowering  of 
this  fine  race  of  climbers.  Not  the  least  valuable 
item  concerning  these  things  is  that  of  planting  in 
various  aspects,  and  so  extend  the  flowering  as  long 
as  possible.  Too  frequently,  through  an  eagerness  to 
plant  in  the  more  sunny  spots  in  the  garden,  the 
shady  and  equally'  valuable  positions  are  overlooked. 
Tlie  result  is  a  big  display,  or  a  possible  glare  of 
colour  at  one  time,  but  which  is  too  quickly  over, 
and  a  big  blank  follows.  This  need  not  be  so 
if  good  use  were  made  of  shade  and  slielter,  for 
not  only  do  these  aflbrd  a  less  rapid  opening  of  the 
flowers,  they  are  also  somewhat  later  in  starting, 
and  in  this  way  provide  a  succession  as  valuable  as 
the  earliest  bloom  of  the  season.  But  it  is  not  all 
things  that  may  thus  be  treated,  and  the  dark 
flowers  of  the  Clematis  are  less  valuable  than 
lighter  shades,  while  the  purer  kinds  of  the  above 
have  a  value  apart.  In  quite  a  shaded — indeed 
secluded — spot  this  fine  kind  is  now  flowering 
splendidly. 
Hsenianthus  coceineus.— Huge  pans  of 

these  shows'  Ijidbous  tiowering  plants  are  now 
expanding  some  of  the  foremost  heads  of  bloom  in 
the  No.  7  greenhouse  at  Kew.  The  simple  require- 
ments of  not  a  few  members  of  this  genus,  the 
long  time  they  last  when  in  flower,  the  compara- 
tively small  attention  needed  at  all  times  to  safe- 
guard them  or  to  keep  them  in  health,  should  at  least 
induce  manj'  to  grow  these  plants  who  cannot  give 
the  time  that  more  exacting  subjects  require.  The 
above  species  is  certainlj-  one  of  the  most  robust, 
as  it  also  is  among  the  more  showy  of  its  tribe. 

Polygonum  afilne.— Ruddy  in  the  red- 
ness of  its  endless  spikes  or  racemes  of  flowers, 
this  species  is  always  a  j^rettj'  plant  when  rightly 
used  as  to  position  and  so  on  in  the  garden.  Any- 
thing but  exacting  in  its  requirements,  it  is  j'et 
benefited  by  position  to  a  greater  extent  than  many 
may  at  first  sight  expect.  How  much  this  is  the 
case  can  be  seen  at  Kew,  where  a  couple  of  fine 


patches  are  now  in  bloom.  The  one  is  in  the  rock 
garden,  considerably  raised,  and  covers  a  large 
area,  spreading  eventually  over  a  projecting  piece 
of  rock.  The  other  pateh  is  in  the  herb  ground 
growing  on  ■  the  level  bed.'  But  it  is  the  rock 
garden  exanipje-  that  carries  with  it  all  that  is 
beautiful,  show}',  and  picturesque*,  and  •  where  not 
a  vestige  of  its -worth  is  lost  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind.  Andy  colouring_as  it  does  well  and  freely, 
the  whole  carpet^  witJi.its  hundred  or  more  spikes, 
is  seen  to  its  full  worth  and  advantage.  By  com- 
parison the  other  example  is  meaningless,  and 
would  incite  no  charm. 

Saxifpag-a  peltata.— This  noble  Saxifraga 
is  always  recommended  for  a  damp  place,  while 
some  go  even  one  stronger  and  plant  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake  or  similar  position.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  every  rule,  and  though  for  years  in  this 
part  of  Middlesex  I  grew  this  species  as  an  ordinary 
border  jjlant  in  the  open  in  a  sandy  soil  and  light 
— so  light,  indeed,  that  all  the  summer  long  it 
was  easy  to  convert  it  into  a  veritable  dust  heap — 
I  was  not  prepared  a  year  ago  to  see  this  plant  at 
Kew  attaining  fully  6  feet  high,  and  bearing  all 
the  evidences  of  vigorous  health  possible  without 
even  the  aid  of  moisture.  Indeed,  the  group  in 
question  is  some  9  feet  by  6  feet,  and  its  vigour 
and  giant  stature  are  simply  the  outcome  of  strength 
and  a  well-established  tenantrj-  of  its  present 
liolding.  The  plant  is  obviously  far  more  influenced 
b}'  the  age  and  massive  size  of  its  rhizomes  than  by 
any  condition  of  moisture  or  the  like.  Indeed, 
the  position  the  group  occupies  near  the  Cumber- 
land (_Tate  end  of  the  herbaceous  ground  is  not  one 
intended  for  moisture-loving  plants.  .Shrubs  and 
trees  are  around  at  no  great  distance,  and  though 
the  Saxifrage  group  may  get  a  thorough  soaking  of 
water  at  times,  the  conditions  are  still  verj'  far 
removed  from  what  are  usually  laid  down  for  bog- 
loving  plants.  The  clearest  evidence  ot  all  is  that 
the  group  in  question  is  bolder  in  effect  and  giant 
stature  than  dozens  of  plants  of  the  same  thing  by 
the  water's  edge,  where  often  the  plant  does  not 
grow  as  is  expected,  and  the  list  of  noble-leaved 
plants  is  none  too  great  or  long  that  we  need  not 
care  about  so  good  a  plant  as  this.  The  group  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  less  fine  than  a  j-ear  ago,  but  still 
giving  great  proof  that  water  is  not  necessary  in  its 
cultivation. — E.  J. 

EPythPina  Humei.— Apart  from  the  well- 
known  Coral  Tree  (Er\-thrina  Crista-galli),  which  is 
so  frequently  met  with  in  our  parks  and  gardens 
during  the  summer  months,  the  diflerent  members 


of  this  genus   are  ver}'  rarely  seen,   though   they 
form  a  gorgeous  feature  in  some  tropical  districts 
throughout  their  flowering  period,  and  in  the  days 
when   tine   foliaged   plants  were  in   the  height  of 
their    popularity   two    variegated -leaved    kinds — 
E.  marniorata  and  E.  Parcelli — were  very  popular; 
though   now  they  are  rarely  seen.      The  lover  of" 
neat  bushy-growing  plants  will  not  find  much  to  ' 
commend   in    Kr^  thrina    Humei,    as    it    naturally 
forms  a  tall  naked  stem,  branching  out  at  a  height' 
bf  (i  feet  or  thereabouts,  while  the  branches  in  their' 
turn  are  only  furnished  with  leaves  at  the  points.' 
The  flowers  themselves,  which  are    of  a  brilliant' 
scarlet  colour,  are   arranged   in  quite  a   diflerent 
manner  from  those  of  E.  Crista-galli,  being  dispo-sed" 
in  a  dense  cluster  on  the  upper  portion  of  a  tall- 
spike,  which  stands  (juite  clear  of  the  foliage.     E. 
Humei  needs  a  light  sunnj-  greenhouse,  or  even  a 
warmer  situation.    A  structure  such  as  the  Mexican 
house  at  Kew,  where  it  is  now  flowering,  suits  it 
well.      It  is  a  native  of   the  warmer  districts  of 
South  Africa.— H.  P. 

Tecoma  eapensiS.— Being  readily  propa- 
gated from  cuttings,  and  also  of  quick  growth,  this 
Tecoma  frequently  occurs  when  collections  of 
greenhouse  climbers  are  supplied  by  a  dealer,  for  it 
is  as  a  rule  kept  in  stock  bj-  most  nurserymen  who 
make  a  speciality  of  greenhouse  plants.  Though 
there  is  generally  a  great  wealth  of  foliage,  flowers 
are  by  no  means  plentiful  ;  indeed,  if  the  structure 
in  which  it  is  growing  is  at  all  shaded  blossoms  are 
rarely  if  ever  produced,  for  it  is  only  when  exposed 
to  the  full  rays  of  the  summer's  sun  that  its  brilliant 
orange-scarlet  tubular-shaped  flowers  are  seen.  Of 
late  years  a  successful  method  of  inducing  this  to 
bloom  has  been  followed  by  taking  good  strong 
cuttings  of  the  terminal  shoots  in  the  spring  and 
growing  them  on  during  the  summer  without 
stopping.  They  are  placed  out  of  doors  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rajs,  and  if  attended  to  in  the 
matter  of  water,  &c. ,  they  will  by  the  end  of 
August  be  showing  bloom.  The  better  way  then 
is  to  take  them  into  the  greenhouse,  when  the 
flowers  will  develop  and  form  a  brilliant  feature  just 
now.  A  little  weak  manure  water  is  of  service  after 
the  flowers  are  visible.  At  that  period  side  shoots 
are  generally  pushed  out,  and  should  be  at  once 
removed,  as  they  will  weaken  the  flowers.  The 
newer  Tecoma  Sniithi,  whose  blossoms  are  of  an 
orange-yellow  tinged  with  red,  will  flower  just  as 
readily  under  the  same  treatment. 


A   BUSH   TREE   ol-    LAM. 


I'KINCE   .4LBERT    APPLK. 


APPLES  UPON  THE  DW^ARFING 
STOCK. 

Bush  Trees  fur  S.mall  U.a.rdens. 
Though  one  would  not  recommend  the  growing  of 
Apples  on  the  dwarfing  stock  as  a  method  of 
culture  calculated  to  result  in  long  continued  profit, 
there  are  still  circumstances  and  cases  in  which  this 
method  is  the  only  available  one,  especially  for 
small  gardens,  the  owners  of  which  do  not  look  so 
much  to  the  future  as  they  do  to  the  present. 
The  result  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. Well  managed  dwarf  trees  give  fruits  of 
the  very  highest  quality  and  size,  they  are  easily 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  birds,  and  the 
cultural  details  they  require  are  neither  difficult  to 
learn  nor  to  carry  out. 

In  writing  of  dwarf  trees  my  thoughts  are 
carried  back  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  a 
garden,  the  property  of  an  amateur  grower 
in  the  village  of  Honington,  on  the  northern  border 
of  .Suffolk,  which  contained  rather  a  large  number 
of  such  trees  thickly  planted,  and  during  the  whole 
time  I  knew  them  they  ne\'er  failed  to  produce 
a  full  crop  of  such  fruits  as  could  hardlj-  be  seen  in 
the  larger  gardens  or  orchards  of  the  district.  The 
i:are  of  his  trees,  giving  them  the  proper  attention 
with  the  knife  and  the  requisite  feeiling  and 
watering,  were  evidently  a  labour  of  love  to  the 
owner,  who  apparently  omitted  nothing  that  he 
should  have  done  in  the  yearly  routine,  and  it  is 
this  strict  attention  that  proves  the  keystone  to 
success. 

In  Startino  a  Plot  of  Grou.nd 
for  growing  dwarf  trees  on  the  Paradi.se  stock  it  is 
rcijuisite   that    the  .soil    shall    be    of   average  good 
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quality-  and  deeply  dug.     The  best  form  of  digging 

for  tlie  purpo.se  istliat  known  as  "double  digging," 

in  which,  though  the  soil  is  stirred  to  double  the 

depth  of  the  spade  blade,  the  bottom  spit  or  lajer 

is  left  in  its  original  position  and  not  brought  to 

the  top.     This  is  always  the  safest  form  of  deep 

digging,  and  in  hy  far  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 

not  only  the  safest  but  the  best.     The  land  should 

be  chosen  where  there  is  nothing  like  an  excess  of 

stagnant   water    at    any    time   of   the   year.      No 

manure  should  be  dug  in,  as  surface  feeding  is  the 

best.     Providing  the  ground  is  dug  in  spring  it  will 

be  best  to  crop  it  with  Potatoes  or  some  crop  that 

will  be  off  by  October  ready  for  planting,  and  by 

that  time  the  trees  should  be  on  order  from  some 

nursery  of  thoroughly   good  repute,   so   that  well 

worked  and  clean  trees  may  be   depended  upon. 

I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  point  of  cleanliness, 

as  I  have  seen   many  trees  sent  out  of  late  years 

with  a  big  consignment  of  American  blight  attached 

to  them,  and  I  fear  that  this  pest  is  gaining  ground 

in  nurseries  as  well  as  in  private  places.     It  is  a 

pest  to  be  distinctly  avoided,  and  rather  than  risk 

getting  it  the  buyer  should  go  and  select  his  own 

trees  from  the  nursery  stock  vniless  he  can  get  a 

guarantee  of  cleanliness.     Other  insects  do  not  so 

much  matter  as  they  may  be  combated  at  home, 

but  the  blight  is  very  persistent  and  not  easy  to 

kill.     , 

The  trees  should  be  planted  directly  they  arrive, 
unless  they  look  shrivelled  from  the  journey.  In 
the  latter  case  burj'  them  bodily  for  a  few  days  in 
damp  soil  to  plump  them  up  again.  Make  the 
holes  just  deep  enough  to  keep  the  stem  at  the 
original  height  above  ground,  tread  the  bottom 
firmly,  cut  away  any  broken  roots  and  then  set 
the  tree,  working  some  of  the  soil  between  the 
roots.  If  a  special  compost  of  burnt  rubbish  ashes 
and  good  loam  can  be  obtained  to  go  round  the 
roots  so  much  the  better,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
when  the  soil  is  good,  (rive  a  good  watering  when 
planting  is  finished,  and  then  apply  a  thick  mulch 
of  long  litter  or  even  straw  alone.  As  regards 
distance  to  plant  this  may  be  done  in  rows  (i  feet 


apart  and  4  feet  from  tree 
to  tree.  This  distance 
will  entail  close  pruning, 
or  if  a  greater  spread  is 
required  every  alternate 
tree  may  be  taken  out 
and  planted  elsewhere 
after  a  few  years.  The 
trees  will  require 

Artificial  Watf.rinc 
AND  Mulching 

in  dry  seasons,  and  too 
much  stress  can  hardlj'  be 
laid  on  these  items.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  growth 
gross  shoots  must  be 
pinched  liack  to  four  or 
five  eyes,  say  early  in 
July,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  this 
pinching  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  season. 
Should  any  tree  become 
too  gross  in  growth  it 
should  be  lifted  lightly, 
root  pruned,  and  replanted 
in  autumn.  Some  trees 
require  this  in  alternate 
years  several  times  in 
succession  before  they 
give  up  making  gross 
wood,  but  once  they  get 
well  set  with  fruit  buds 
they  give  little  further 
trouble.  Winter  pruning 
will  consist  in  cutting 
back  the  annual  shoots 
pretty  close  and  in  thin- 
ningout  superfluous  wood. 
Fruiting  spurs  should  not 
be  touched  for  some  years. 
In  very  fruitful  seasons 
the  crop  must  be  thinned 
so  as  to  get  only  fruit  of 
^  _         _         When    it   is   not    deemed 

necessary  to  keep  the  trees  very  small  the  leading 
shoots,  both  branch  and  top,  should  be  left  their 
full  length.  They  may  develop  alarmingl}'  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  soon  become  subdued  and  fruitful ; 
indeed,  this  is  absolutely  the  best  way  to  treat  them 
unless  toy  trees  are  the  object. 
Varieties. 
Very  large  varieties  of  Apples  generally  do  well 
on  the  dwarfing  stocks,  and  the  fruits  are  then 
handsome.  In  the  list  of  a  dozen  given  below,  I, 
however,  have  selected  those  I  know  to  do  well 
on  this  system,  and  have  confined  myself  to  half 
a  dozen  each  of  dessert  and  kitchen  varieties,  irre- 
spective of  size.  The  list  might  be  greatly 
extended.  Dessert :  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Brownlee's  Russet,  and 
Braddick's  Nonpareil.  Kitchen  :  Bismarck,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Saltmarsh's  Queen,  Lord  Sutfield, 
Mere  du  Menage,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
Shiphy  Hall  Gardens,  Derby.     J.  C.  Tallack. 
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MESSRS.    BUNYARD'S 
FRUIT    HOUSE. 


when  this  is  secured,  the  timber  used  does  not 
cause  the  fruit  to  shrivel.  Pears  are  kept  from 
.July  to  April, and  Apples  from.July  to.June.  Cut 
flowers,  etc.,  can  be  kept  fresh  in  the  summer 
in  the  house,  but  no  Potatoes  or  Onions  should 
be  stored  in  it,  as  they  are  ajjt  to  flavour  the 
fruit.  Large  fruit  is  laid  in  single  layers  ;  the 
smaller  dessert  fruit  can  l:)e  three  or  four  deep, 
as  late  sorts  keep  sounder  in  this  way. 
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EXT  to  careful  growing  and  develop- 
ment of  fruit  is  the  preservation  of 
it  for  use  over  a  long  period.  For 
this  purpose,  no  better  form  of 
fruit  house  can  be  desired  than  the 
one  we  now  illustrate,  which  is 
inexpensive,  and  yet  answers  so  well  that 
Messrs.  Bunyard's  exhibits  of  late-kept  fruit 
at  the  Temple  Show  have  become  a  feature  of 
that  meeting.  A  hundred  kinds  were  exhibited 
at  the  end  of  May  last,  and  gained  a  silver  cup. 
The  main  points  are  to  use  the  natural  earth 
for  the  floor,  in  order  to  keep  it  just  damp  ; 


MESSRS.   .J.   VEITCH   AND   SONS. 

The  other  fruit  room  illustrated  is  at  the 
Langley  Nursery  of  ^Messrs.  .1.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
on  the  left-hand  side  near  the  main  entrance 
from  Slough.  It  is  about  .3')  feet  long,  K!  feet 
wide,  6  feet  high  to  eaves,  and  10  feet  to  ridge 
(inside  measurements)  ;  the  sides  and  roof  are 
thatched  with  straw,  with  heather  on  the 
outside,  and  are  about  1  foot  to  18  inches  thick, 
and  it  is  provided  with  padded  shutters  to  the 
windows  and  ventilators,  and  an  outside  door 
of  the  same  material  aljout  .")  inches  thick,  as 
non-conductors  to  heat  and  cold.  It  is  entered 
by  double  doors,  over  which  and  at  the  opposite 
end  are  windows  with  ^'entilators  over,  all  of 
which  have  also  shutters  on  the  inside  to 
control  the  light  and  air.  The  whole  of  the 
inside  is  lined  with  match-boarding  ;  there  are 
four  tiers  of  stages  around  the  sides,  "2  feet 
6  inches  wide  and  1  foot  G  inches  apart,  formed 
of  battens  similar  to  a  greenhouse  .stage,  one  is 
close  boarding  and  one  covered  with  glass.  In 
the  centre  is  an  exhibition  table  'A  feet  high  and 
3  feet  wide  with  a  shelf  under.  The  paths  are 
■2  feet  6  inches  wide.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
lining  and  stages  is  of  white  deal. 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

I  HAD  an  opportunity  latelj'  of  inspecting  Lady  Nina 
Balfour's  Malniaisons,  at  Newton  Don,  where  the 
plants  are  grown  which  produce  the  blooms  that 
annually  attract  so  much  attention  during  the 
London  season.  There  is  nothing  whatever  out  of 
the  way  either  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants  and 
layers  or  of  the  structures  in  which  thej'  are 
cultivated  ;  these  latter  are  two  small  span-roofed 
houses  facing  south,  one  standing  immediately 
behind  the  other.  Two  sets  of  plants  are  prepared, 
those  which  bloom  for  the  first  time  this  year  being 
potted  on  to  produce  an  early  cutting  of  flowers 
next  year,  and  the  other  yearling  plants  from 
layers  which  follow  these.  The  layers  are  not 
potted  up  until  late  in  September,  and  they  are 
rooted  in  ordinary  cold  frames.  The  onl}'  manure 
the  plants  receive  is  a  little  of  Cross's  tiarden 
Manure  incorporated  in  the  compost.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  application  of  water,  and 
to  dusting  the  foliage  from  time  to  time  with 
tobacco  powder  as  a  preventive  measure  against 
the  attacks  of  aphis.  The  plants  are  constantly 
aired,  and  Parisian  blinds  are  fitted  to  each  of  the 
houses  to  break  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  the 
summer  months. 

There  is  yet  a  most  important  feature  in  their 
management,  which  is  essential  to  such  success  as 
that  attained  at  Newton  Don.  The  plants  receive 
unremitting  attention  from  the  grower,  Mr.  AV. 
Baldew,  to  whom  Mr.  Wood,  the  head  gardener, 
allows  absolute  freedom  in  their  management,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  because  of  this  that  j'ear  after  year 
these  Malniaisons  retain  their  position  as  high 
class  flowers. 

At  Newton  Don  I  noticed  a  very  old-fashioned 
white  Plilox,  the  blooms  being  star-shaped,  and, 
as  compared  with  up-to-date  varieties,  this  variety 
is  as  distinct  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  species.  This 
plant  I  found  growing  in  the  garden  borders 
at  Mellerstoni  along  with  a  coloured  variety  of 
almost  the  same  form  of  flower.  These  are  charming 
plants  for  autumn  effect,  and  are  living  protests 
against  an  evolution  that  consigns  eveinlhing  that 
is  not  novel  to  oblivion.  It  was  a  sight  at 
Mellerstoni  in  the  middle  of  Septemlier  to  find 
beds  of  Hybrid  Tea  Koses  in  full  bloom.  Marquise 
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(le  Salisbury  having  enormous  trusses  of  glowing 
flo%vers  ill  perfect  condition.  In  the  same  garden 
a  bed  of  Spirjea  (Anthony  Waterer),  Hypericum 
moserianum,  and  liardy  Heaths  was  very  pretty. 

In  ih'iving  across  country  to  reach  Duns  Castle, 
we  passed  through  the  pretty  village  of  Ednam, 
close  to  Kelso.  The  proprietor,  Lord  Dudley, 
annually  gives  prizes  to  the  cottagers  for  the  best 
displayof  garden  flowers,  and  the  little  flower 
plots  between  the  road  and  the  cottages  were  so 
bright  and  pretty  with  bloom  that  it  is  evident 
the  investment  is  a  good  one.  Duns  Castle  is  a 
most  interesting  place,  the  large  Lime  trees  that 
were  lifted  and  replanted  nineteen  years  ago  being 
of  themselves  a  sight  well  worth  seeing.  In  order 
to  set  them  up  successfully  it  was  found  necessary 
to  denude  the  trees  of  their  branches  as  well  as 
to  top  them,  but  at  present  so  well  have  they 
succeeded  it  is  only  by  a  close  inspection  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  those  that  were  moved.  The 
avenue  must  have  been  planted  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  park  there  are 
traces  of  a  "goose  foot,"  also  of  Limes  and  of  a 
hedge  of  the  same  tree,  which  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  into  timber.  The  great  feature  of  the 
gardens  is  the  hard3'  fruit,  more  particularlj- 
Apples,  which  appear  to  be  Mr.  Aikman's  hobby. 
Bramley"s  vSeedling  is  the  favourite,  and  it  is  well 
grown  in  large  quantities.  Lord  (irosvenor,  too,  is 
thought  highlj'  of  as  an  early  variety,  but  as  fruit 
is  the  first  recjuisite,  the  number  of  sorts  cultivated 
is  very  limited.  In  a  greenhouse  is  a  large  Myrtle 
with  a  history,  planted  nearl^y  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  on  the  little  lawn  in  front  of  this  structure 
ai'e  three  specimens  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  one  a 
female,  the  others  males,  of  vast  dimensions. 
These  are  sai<l  to  have  been  planted  by  the  gi-and- 
father  of  Jlr.  (ieorge  Monro,  of  Covent  (Jarden. 
who  was  gardener  at  Duns  Castle  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  fruit  houses 
have  seen  about  a  century  of  years,  and  in  one  of 
these  a  spirally  trained  Nectarine  is  still  alive  and 
thriving,  it  also  having  been  planted  by  Mr.  Monro 
when  thehouses  were  flrst  furnished  with  trees.  The 
ancient  wooden  trellises  are  still  intact,  those  on 
the  back  wall  being  slightly  inclined  from  top  to 
bottom  outwards,  the  front  trellises  almost  hori- 
zontal, and  so  placed  that  the  whole  of  the  tree 
lies  under  one's  eye. 

In  a  ribbon  border  in  front  of  the  fruit  houses 
the  old  Begonia  Vesuvius  is  employed  with  good 
etfecl,  and  Gazania  splendens,  which  I  had  not  seen 
for  many  years,  was  bright  in  the  autumn  sunshine. 
A  remarkable  specimen  of  8taphylea  colchica  grows 
in  a  shrubbery  with  its  seeds  in  their  curiously 
inflated  vesicles  just  ripe.  B. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

AMONGST       THE       ROSES. 

RKPOTTING  such  Roses  as  require  it 
should  be  carried  out  without 
delay.  I  say  advisedly  those  that 
require  it.  Many  Roses,  perhaps. 
^  given  too  large  a  shift  last  year,  and 
have  in  consequence  not  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  will  be  all  the  better  left  undis- 
turljed,  but  a  top-dressing  would  be  beneficial,  and 
their  crocks  sliould  be  cleared  of  soil,  so  that 
drainage  be  not  impeded.  When  top-dressing 
Roses  I  prefer  to  scrape  away  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
surface  soil  (taking  care  to  well  water  the  plant 
some  hours  previously),  then  scatter  on  a  small 
handful  of  some  good  artificial  manure,  such  as 
Ichthcmic  guano,  a  capital  stimulant  for  Roses, 
covering  this  with  fresh  loam.  The  best  compost 
to  repot  Roses  witli  is  three  parts  one  year  stacked 
loam,  chopped  up  but  not  sifted,  one  part  one  year 
old  cow  manure,  a  S-inch  potful  of  Ichthemic 
guano  or  Thompson's,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
powdered  charcoal.  Every  pot  should  be  well 
waslied,  also  the  crocks.  Att'ord  plenty  of  drainage, 
according  to  the  size  of  pot  used.  On  to  the 
drainage  put  a  handful  or  so  of  spent  hotbc<l 
manure,  and  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  plant. 
Turn  this  out  carefully,   lay  it  on  its  side  in  the 


potting  bench,  and  gently  prod  the  ball  of  earth 
with  a  pointed  stick,  then  lift  the  ball  with  both 
hands  and  shake  it.  This  will  free  the  fine  roots 
of  the  .spent  soil  without  breaking  them  off'.  See 
that  the  new  soil  is  thoroughly  worked  around  the 
ball,  and  make  it  firm  with  a  potting  stick.  If 
weather  be  dry  water  the  ne.xt  day  with  a  Rose 
can,  and  the  tops  would  benefit  by  a  syringing 
every  morning  for  a  few  days.  Only  such  Roses 
should  now  be  repotted  that  are  not  forced  very 
much,  but  grown  cool.  Some  of  the  above  com- 
post should  be  reserved  in  an  airy  shed  to  pot  up 
some  bushes  from  the  open  ground  next  month. 
These  latter  make  splendid  stuff'  to  grow  in  cold 
pits  for  late  May  flowering,  and  they  also  come  in 
hand_\-  to  fill  up  gaps  or  to  force  another  year. 

Plants  of  Tea  Roses  repotted  in  .July  ready  for 
early  forcing  will  now  have  a  lot  of  small  flower 
buds  showing.  If  such  plants  can  be  lifted  into  a 
greenhouse  where  the  gentlest  amount  of  heat  can 
be  given,  just  enough  to  ward  off'  dampness,  these 
buds  will  go  on  expanding  right  up  to  Christmas. 
The  thin  type  of  Rose  are  especially  suited  for  such 
treatment.  If  established  plants  are  required  for 
forcing  early,  these  should  now  be  purchased. 
tJrand  plants  may  be  bought  in  S-inch  pots  that 
will  give  with  very  moderate  pruning  quite  a 
number  of  pretty  flowers.  The  present  is  also  a 
good  time  to  plant  out  under  glass  Marechal  Niel 
and  other  vigorous  growers.  They  take  to  the 
soil  quickly,  and  by  so  doing  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  next  spring  from  the  fine  growths 
they  now  carry. 

Cuttings 
may  now  be  inserted  as  quickly  as  they  can  be 
made.  Select  a  good  piece  of  land,  prefei-ably 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  partially  shaded  by  small 
fruit  trees,  or  failing  that  in  the  open  will  do. 
Trench  it  well,  unless  such  work  was  done  last 
year,  and  intermix  some  gritty  material.  Plant 
the  cuttings  in  beds  in  short  rows  about  1  foot 
apart.  Cut  a  niche  with  the  spade  about  8  inches 
deep.  Fill  this  niche  with  sand— that  from  the 
sea-shore  will  do  if  well  washed  previousl}-.  Insert 
the  cuttings  in  this  niche  by  pushing  them  down 
until  only  about  an  inch  of  their  ends  is  left  (uit  of 
the  soil.  When  the  row  is  filled  with  the  cuttings 
tread  the  soil  firmly  up  against  the  latter,  and 
after  levelling  proceed  to  cut  the  next  niche. 
Select  cuttings  from  growths  made  early  this  year, 
and  wherever  possible  with  a  "  heel.''  The  cuttings 
will  vary  in  length  according  to  the  kinds,  but 
from  6  inches  to  8  inches  is  a  good  length.  Crimson 
Rambler,  and,  in  fact,  all  rambling  Roses,  strike 
readily,  so  do  most  of  the  Hyljrid  Perpetuals  and 
monthlies.  Cuttings  of  the  true  Teas  are  not  a 
success  outdoors.  They  are  best  rooted  in  pits  or 
under  glasses   in   greenhouses  during  May,   June, 


and  July.  Briar  cuttings,  as  well  as  Manetti, 
should  now  be  made  if  stocks  be  wanted  to  plant 
out  for  budding  in  the  spring  of  1902. 

Peeparixg  thk  Soil  for  Planting. 

Prepare  the  soil  ready  for  planting  Roses  next 
month  and  November.  This  cannot  be  done  too 
early  this  month,  then  it  will  settle  down  and  be 
in  a  fine  condition  for  planting  when  tlie  plants 
are  ready.  Seldom  is  one  able  to  chouse  exactly 
such  land  as  Roses  revel  in,  namely,  clayey  loan/: 
but  much  may  be  done  in  improving  that  which 
one  has  to  deal  with.  Supposing  it  be  ver\-  still' 
clay  some  of  it  should  be  burnt,  or  burnt  earth 
mixed  with  it.  It  would  also  need  artificial 
drainage.  If  good  loam  and  claj'cy  subsoil  break 
up  the  latter,  but  do  not  bring  "it  to  the  top. 
Drainage  here  would  also  be  advisable.  Soil 
resting  on  gravel  should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of 
2  feet  at  least,  and  replaced  with  good  loam  if  it 
be  available.  A  layer  of  cow  manure  right  on  the 
gravel  would  be  ver\-  helpful,  and  the  roots  woidd 
appreciate  this  when  they  reached  so  far.  A  few 
cartloads  of  loam  from  meadows  where  building  is 
going  on  would  be  a  grand  investment  for  the 
rosarian.  By  mixing  this  with  the  staple  soil 
excellent  results  follow.  Sometimes  it  hajjpens 
that  soil  becomes  satiated  with  rich  manures  and 
needs  something  to  counteract  this.  A  good  dressing 
of  chalk  or  lime  is  an  excellent  remedy,  and  one 
that  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  production  of 
fine  blossoms.  Where  expense  is  not  considered 
too  closely  some  steamed  bone-meal  added  to  the 
soil  when  trenching  is  a  splendid  lasting  fertiliser  to 
such  phosphatic-loving  plants  as  Roses  are.  Every 
low  wall  or  fence  should  be  utilised  for  the  lovely 
Tea  Roses,  and  the  soil  could  now  be  prepared  for 
them  on  the  lines  advocated  :  also  whsre  liedges  of 
Roses  are  wanted  at  the  back  of  herbaceous  borders, 
neir  tennis  courts,  and  such  like  places,  the  ground 
should  be  trenched  forthwith  for  them. 
Replanti-ng  Roses. 

This  practice  often  repays  anyone  for  the  trouble. 
The  best  plan  would  be  to  select  a  new  bed  or 
border  for  them,  and  prepare  it  at  once  if  possible. 
This  is  not  always  practicable  ;  however,  the  plans 
could  be  matured  now  so  that  no  time  is  lost  when 
the  time  arrives  for  replanting.  If  we  repot  a  Rose 
annually,  whj-  should  not  Roses  outdoors  be  given 
new  soil  every  second  or  third  j'ear ':  This  would 
tend  to  keep  them  in  a  good  vigorous  condition, 
which  is  a  sure  preventive  against  blights  and 
insect  pests.  Standard  Roses  around  lawns  or  bj' 
drives  often  look  miserably  unhapp)'.  In  many 
cases  the  cheapest  and  best  plan  is  to  replace  with 
new  plants,  but  many  trees  onl}-  need  to  l>e  revived 
at  the  root  to  yield  a  glorious  array  of  blossom 
another  year.  Philomel. 
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GEOSSBERZOGIN   VICTORIA    MELITA. 

(Hybrid    Tea). 

The  name  of  this  Rose  will  hinder  its  popularity 
considerably.  The  remarkable  diversity  in  the 
offspring  of  cross-fertilised  Roses  is  well  known  to 
those  who  undertake  this  interesting  work.  In 
this  fine  novelty,  which  has  a  resemblance  in  some 
respects  to  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  we  have 
evidence  of  the  variability  alluded  to,  for  it  is  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  Safrano  and  Caroline  Testout. 
It  seems  to  be  a  variet}'  of  splendid  constitution, 
well  adapted  to  grow  for  cutting  freely.  Tlie 
delightful  canary  j'ellow  buds  somewhat  resemble 
Mme.  Fernet  Ducher,  but  when  open  the  pale  lemon- 
white  blossoms  are  more  double,  although  one 
caimot  call  them  even  full.  There  is  a  curious 
cupped  formation  of  the  centre  petals  in  some  of 
the  blossoms.  In  common  with  most  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  this  variety  yields  fine  bunches  of  buds  and 
blossoms,  often  as  many  as  eight  in  a  truss. 

A  Rose  Grower. 


FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE  IN  POTS. 

ii  EN  ER  AL. 

It  cannot  now  be  said  that  this  is  a  new  system  by 
any  means,  nevertheless  it  has  not  become  general. 
It  has  oftentimes  been  demonstrated  in  a  most 
practical  manner  by  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  and 
may  at  any  time  be  seen  in  full  operation  at 
their  nurseries.  Other 
trade  growers  have 
also  taken  up  this 
mode  of  culture,  so 
that  now  there  is  no 
lack  of  pot  -  grown 
trees  to  be  had.  Con- 
tinental growers  also 
adopt  this  system, 
and  that  with  equally 
marked  success. 
Possibly  this  depar- 
ture from  the  usual 
methods  was  not  so 
well  understood  a  few 
years  back  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time, 
hence  failures  were 
more  common  no 
doubt.  Failures  will 
occur  if  ordinary  pi-e- 
cautions  be  not  taken  ; 
thus,  for  instance,  it 
is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  trees  in 
pots  can  be  success- 
fully grown  under  the 
shade  of  other  trees — 
i.e.,  trained  ones — or 
in  houses  that  are  not 
supplied  with  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of 
ventilation.  The 
system  is  applicable 
either  for  forcing  or 
for  cultivation  in  ali- 
solutely  cold  houses. 
The  idea  has  e.xisted 
that  the  trees  in  pots 
are  not  long  lived  ; 
this  is  quite  a  mistake, 
and  in  .proof  of  which 
one  has  but  to  inspect 

the  large  specimens  at  Sawbridgeworth,  some  of 
which  are  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  in  point  of 
age.  Canker,  which  in  some  instances  is  so  very 
destructive,  is  practically  nil  in  the  case  of  pot 
trees.  As  regards  insect  pests,  the  balance  again  is 
in  favour  of  this  system.  Where  early  forcing  is 
practised  it  is  possible  to  take  two  crops,  at  the 
least,  from  the  same  houses,  with,  in  some  cases,  a 
partial  crop  of  something  else  in  addition.  Thus, 
after  early-forced  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Melons 
can  follow,  and  pot  Figs  after  the  Melons.  After 
pot  Cherries,  Plums  not  forced  and  other  fruits 
make  a  succession,  these  being  cleared  off  in  time 
to  house  Chrysanthemums.  These  are  only  a  few 
instances,    other    crops    will    suggest    themselves. 
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such,    for    instance,    as    pot    Strawberries     upon 
shelves. 

Houses. 
The  best  plan  of  house  for  pot  fruits  is  the  span- 
roof  beyond  an}'  doubt,  abundant  means  of  venti- 
lation being  provided.  Houses  of  elaborate  or 
expensive  construction  are  totallj'  unnecessai"y — in 
fact,  such  are  a  waste  of  money,  better  laid  out  in 
the  purcha.se  of  good  trees  to  fill  them.  The 
heating  should  be  sufficiently  provided  for  where 
forcing  is  carried  out,  so  that  no  undue  degree  of 
heat  has  to  be  maintained  in  the  pipes.  Rather 
than  have  houses  of  large  dimensions  I  decidedl}' 
prefer  those  of  moderate  size.  All  the  light  possible 
should  be  secured  by  using  large  panes  of  glass — 
say,  20  inches  by  15  inches,  which  is  an  easily 
procured  stock  size.  No  staging  whatever  is  required 
beyond  shelves  for  such  fruits  as  Strawberries  in 
pots.  For  the  floor  either  gravel  or  coal  ashes  form 
a  good  bottom,  one  object  being  to  exclude  worms. 
The  Trees. 
As  this  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  making 
a  start  by  forming  or  adding  to  a  collection  of  pot 
trees,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  what  is 
needed.  The  best  trees  to  choose  are  those  of  two, 
three,  or  lour  years  growth  ;  these  should  have 
been  grown  one  year  at  least  in  pots,  such  being 
more  amenable  to  treatment  the  following  season. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  much  better  if  culti- 
vated in  pots  from  the  bud  stage  onwards  than 
when  allowed  to  make  one  season's  growth,  and 
that  often  a  too  luxu- 
riant one,  in  the  open 
quarters  of  nursery 
grounds.  All  pot  trees 
should  be  bristling 
with  flower  buds  when 
purchased  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  if  they 
are  not  so  the  manage- 
ment is  at  fault  rather 
than  any  peculiarity 
of  the  trees  them- 
selves. As  a  rule,  the 
pots  of  newly-pur- 
chased trees  should 
not  exceed  10  inches 
in  diameter,  unless 
trees  of  extra  size 
are  desired. 

Potting. 

The  question  is 
often  asked.  Is  it 
necessary  or  expedient 
to  pot  the  trees 
annually?  The  answer 
is,  Yes,  by  all  means 
<losoinevery  instance. 
It  is  a  popular  delu- 
sion, as  well  as  a 
decided  source  of 
failure,  to  omit  this 
work  every  autumn. 
The  annual  repotting 
is  productive  of  fine 
fibrous  roots,  whicli 
are  the  essence  of 
fertility.  If  not  so 
treated  the  soil,  before 
the  second  year  is 
expired,  will  become 
utterly  exhausted, 
whilst  the  require- 
ments in  the  way  of  watering  are  increased.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  by  this  that  larger  pots  are  recom- 
mended every  autumn ;  not  by  any  means.  A  larger 
size  of  pot  once  in  three  years  is  ample,  as  a  rule,  for 
the  trees.  On  no  account  should  the  trees  be  put 
into  larger  pots  without  first  hax'ing  reduced  the 
balls,  in  a  more  moderate  degree,  however,  than 
when  similar  sizes  of  pots  are  again  to  be  used.  In 
the  latter  ii\stances  a  sufficient  reduction  must  be 
made  to  ensure  a  good  amount  of  fresh  soil,  such, 
for  instance,  as  will  allow  of  the  fingers  lieing 
passed  freely  around  and  between  the  balls  and  the 
pots.  Firm  potting  is  absolutely  essential,  both  in 
order  to  prevent  the  water  percolating  through  the 
new  soil  rather  than  the  old  balls,  and  in  order  to 


foster  fibrous  root-action.  In  order  to  do  this  work 
well  pot-rammers  must  be  used.  In  reducing  the 
balls  take  away  the  lower  portion  as  well  as  the 
upper,  and  in  repotting  allow  sufficient  room  for 
watering  and  top-dressing.  The  best  tool  with 
which  to  reduce  the  balls  is  a  small  claw -like 
instrument  about  the  length  of  a  wall-hammer. 
This  is  easily  made.  If  any  roots  show  signs  of 
over-luxuriance,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  them  off  clean 
witli  a  knife  rather  than  lireak  them  away.  Should 
there  lie  the  slightest  tendency  towards  dryness 
at  the  roots,  the  ball  should  be  well  soaked  in  a 
tub  of  water.  After  potting,  those  trees  that  are 
intended  for  forcing  can  either  be  stood  again  in  an 
open  sunny  position,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  or  be 
taken  under  glass  if  there  be  room  to  spare.  It  is 
certainly  advisable  to  place  the  earliest  forced  trees 
under  glass  early  in  fjctober,  or  at  any  rate  before 
any  heavy  rainfall  takes  place.  When  taken  under 
glass  they  may  be  stoo'l  almost  pot  to  pot.  One 
thorough  soaking  of  water  after  potting  will  last 
for  a  long  time,  but  syritiging  is  recommended 
once  and  twice  a  day  when  the  weather  is  sunny  and 
warm.  It  is  better  to  get  the  potting  underhand 
before  the  leaves  have  all  fallen,  but  when  they  are 
becoming  well  ripened.  Guard  at  all  ti'i-es  against 
worms  getting  into  the  pots  as  much  as  possible. 
Fnr  the  potting  the  best  loam  obtainable  should  he 
used  ;  that  having  a  tendencj'  to  be  calcareous  is 
the  best  to  choose — a  tough,  fibrous  loam,  that 
will  not  become  close  and  adhesive,  should  have 
the  preference.  In  addition  some  lime  rubble,  as 
that  from  old  buildings,  should  be  added  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  barrowful  to  a  cartload  of 
loam  and  twice  that  amount  of  manure,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  taken  from  an  old  Melon  bed  ; 
the  manure  from  the  stable  direct  will  also  answer 
after  repeated  turnings.  It  is  hardlj'  desirable  to 
use  any  artificial  manure  at  this  juncture  ;  if  any 
be  used,  let  it  be  bone-meal,  which  will  supply  all 
that  is  needed  until  stoning  takes  place. 

Pruning,  &c. 

A  slight  amount  of  pruning  may  be  done  at  the 
time  of  potting,  but  it  should  only  be  superfluous 
lateral  growth  ;  a  better  time,  on  the  whole,  is  at 
the  starting  period,  but  then  even  it  is  not  advisable 
to  prune  as  in  the  case  of  trained  trees.  It  is  a 
safer  plan  to  prune  after  the  fruit  is  set,  and  when 
one  can  see  what  the  crop  is  likely  to  be — say, 
when  the  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  nuts.  No 
disbudding  whatever  is  advised  for  pot  trees,  the 
spring  pruning  at  various  periods  during  growth 
supplying  all  that  is  needful.  Pinching  the  leading 
shoots,  where  such  are  seen  to  monopolise  too 
much  sap,  is  quite  necessary,  and  this  may  have  to 
be  done  repeatedly.  Only  sufficient  wood  need  be 
retained  to  provide  for  the  following  season  ;  to 
grow  superfluous  shoots  and  then  have  to  cut  them 
away  is  misdirected  energy.  Thinning  the  fruits 
follows  as  in  the  case  of  trained  trees,  for  young, 
newlj'-purchased  trees  in  the  pots  named  ought  not 
to  carry  more  than  eight  to  ten  fruits,  or  a  dozen 
if  the  trees  be  extra  strong.  When  the  fruit  is 
swelling  freely,  liijuid  manure  made  from  stable 
manure,  with  a  small  amount  of  soot,  forms  a  good 
stimulant,  alternately  with  a  small  pinch  of  an 
artificial  manure  in  which  there  is  a  good  percentage 
of  phosphates  to  aid  in  the  projier  development  of 
the  stone.  Top-dressing  or  mulching  with  decom- 
posed manure  and  loam  is  a  great  aid  when  the 
fruit  is  growing  freely.  The  same  temperatures 
are  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  trained  trees, 
so  also  the  treatment  for  insect  pests,  bearing  in 
mind  that  a  thorough  fumigation  at  the  time 
of  starting  is  most  invaluable.  When  the  trees 
are  hardened  oft"  after  fruiting  they  should  be 
plunged  to  the  rims  in  an  open  position  until 
the  time  of  potting  comes  round  again,  not  being 
overcrowded. 

Varieties 
recommended  for  pot  culture,  the  best  six  of 
each  : — Peaches  :  Alexander  and  Hale's  Early,  for 
early  forcing  (both  are  rathet  given  to  drop  tlieir 
buds)  ;  Early  Grosse  Mignoinie,  Dr.  Hogg,  Sea 
Eagle,  and  the  Nectarine  Peach.  Nectarines  : 
Cardinal,  Earlj'  Rivers',  Lord  Napier,  Pine  Apple, 
Victoria,  and  Albert  Victor.  Plums  :  Early 
Prolific,    Jefferson,    Earlj-    Transparent,     Golden 
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Transparent,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay.  Cherries  :  Guigne  d'Annonay, 
Bigarreau  de  Schreken,  Early  Rivers',  Frogniore 
Early  Bigarreau,  Governor  Wood,  and  Belle 
d'Orleans  (include  a  ilay  Duke  for  pollen  pur- 
poses). Pears  :  Fondante"  d'Automne,  Conference, 
I)oyenne  du  Coniice,  Pitmaston  Dnchess,  Marie 
Louise,  and  Durondeau.  Apples  :  Ribslon  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Washington,  King  of 
Tompkins  County,  Mabbott's  Pearmain,  and 
Allington  Pippin.  James  Hudson. 

Gunnershiiry  House. 


PEARS    AND    THEIR    CULTURE. 

Tins  promises  to  be  an  abundant  and  almost 
universal  Pear  season.  Heavy  crops  of  clean, 
healthy  fruit  are  to  be  founcl  in  most  places, 
especially  where  generous  cultivation  is  practised. 
Possibly  size  will  hardly  be  maintained,  but  the 
fine  suiniy  autunnial  weather  of  September  pro- 
mises to  develop  that  rich  luscious  Havour  which 
nothing  but  an  abundance  of  warm  sunshine  oan 
really  accomplish  with  a  minimum  of  the  objec- 
tionable grit  .-,0  prevalent  when  a  sunless  season 
prevails.  There  always  have  been  conflicting 
testimonies  as  regards  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
certain  Pears.  Probably  there  always  will  be 
such  differences  of  opinion  amongst  even  our  best 
Pear  growers,  but  really  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  consider  the  varying  character  and 
composition  of  soils,  the  extremely  subtle  influences 
of  certain  stocks,  elevation,  the  natural  humidity 
of  situation,  the  shelter  or  exposure,  and  the  many 
other  climatic  or  atmospheric  surroundings  under 
which  various  cultivators  find  themselves  situated. 
It  is  chiefly  owing  to  our  uncertain  and  erratic 
climate  that  the  cultivation  of  Pears  in  this 
countrj'  is,  and  always  must  be.  somewhat  of  a 
precarious  nature,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  there  is  no  other  English- 
grown  fruit  more  higlily  appreciated  by  the  general 
public.  'The  demand  for  good  juicy  moderate- 
priced  Pears  is  enormous  and  ever-incieasing.  It 
is  more  than  lemarkable  to  notice  on  tlie  one  hand 
what  a  demand  there  is  for  fresh,  ripe  Pears, 
especially  amongst  railway  travellers,  and  to  see 


on  the  other  hand  how  inadequately  the  thirsty 
purchasing  travellers  are  served.  There  is  nothing 
more  thoroughly  refreshing  or  so  highly  appreciated 
on  a  long,  dusty  journey  than  plenty  of  nice  ripe 
Pears.  Tlie  distribution  of  home-grown  fruit  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  indeed  more 
than  proiiable  that  if  better  facilities  were  offered 
whereby  both  the  travelling  and  general  public 
could  easily  obtain  plenty  of  fresh  juicy  Pears  and 
other  fruit  at  reasonable  prices  the  consumption 
of  less  desirable  thirst-quenchers  would  diminish. 

This  year  in  the  wholesale  market  prices  for 
perishable  fruit,  such  as  Plums  and  Pears,  are 
ridiculously  cheap  for  even  the  best  quality,  but 
by  the  present  sj'stem  of  distribution  the  very- 
people  who  could  and  would  consume  to  their 
advantage  large  tjuantities  of  fruit  are  shut  out 
from  the  advantages  of  an  abundant  fruit  season  by 
the  rapacity  and  prohibitive  prices  of  the  retailer. 
A  case  came  under  my  notice  quite  recently  where 
a  pot  of  8()lb.  nett  of  large  good  Victoria  Plums 
were  deliyered  to  a  shop  for  2s.,  other  pots  to 
follow  as  ordered.  The  retailer's  price  was  3d.  per 
lb.,  or  18s.  profit  on  an  outla}-  of  2s.,  if  cleared. 
The  retailer's  price,  of  course,  blocked  a  rapid 
sale,  with  the  result  that  in  a  few  days  the  Plums 
lost  their  freshness  and  commenced  to  decay.  The 
price  was  lowered  to  what  it  should  have  been  at 
first,  viz.,  Id.  per  lb.,  and  the  poorer  classes  then 
became  purchasers  of  an  unwholesome  article. 
The  old  adage  of  "small  profits  and  quick  returns  " 
has  become  quite  obsolete.  It  is  not  eas}-  to  say 
how  best  to  remedy  this  unsatisfactory  trading  so 
as  to  prevent  the  enormous  waste  of  fruit  in 
abundant  seasons. 

Pears  may  be  classed  in  three  distinct  sections — 
first,  imported  Pears  and  choice  dessert  Pears 
grown  under  glass  or  with  the  assistance  of  warm 
walls  ;  secondly,  the  ordinary  Pears  of  commerce 
as  grown  on  standard  or  bush  trees  in  the  open 
air ;  and,  thirdly,  Pears  grown  solely  for  the 
manufacture  of  Perry,  a  beverage  that  has  lately 
received  considerable  attention  from  large  growers. 
Scientific  principles  have  been  applied,  cleanliness 
is  practised,  and  decayed  fruit  is  discarded,  thereby 
producing  a  much  better  article  than  hitherto,  and 
certainly  more  wholesome  than  the  cheap  foreign 
wines  on  the  market.  As  regards  dessert  Pears  in 
size  and  appearance,  it  is  fairly  certain  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  compete  successfully  outdoors 
with  fruits  from  the  superior  climate  of  France, 
the  Channel  Islands,  or  California  so  far  as  size 
is  concerned,  especially  such  kinds  as  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  Beurre  Magnifique,  and  similar  varie- 
ties. The  last-named,  also  Beurre  Clairgeau,  are 
infinitely  better  in  flavour,  with  less  gritty  matter, 
to  the  same  kinds  grown  in  England  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions.  In  the  south  or 
midland  counties  the  early  section  of  Pears  should 
never  be  grown  on  best  walls  :  rather  reserve  such 
places  for  the  midseason  and  latest  varieties.  It 
is  not  only  a  waste  of  valuable  space  to  grow,  say, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
on  a  wall,  but  thefla\'our 
is  actually  impaired 
thereby,  compared  with 
those  grown  on  bushes 
or  trees  in  the  open 
ground. 

The  ripening  of  the 
later  section  of  Pears 
is  of  extreme  import- 
ance, and  in  order  to 
facilitate  this  operation 
it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  kind  of  reciprocal 
balance  between  roots 
and  branches.  To  better 
illustrate  my  meaning 
we  may  fairlj'  accept 
the  theory  that  it  is  the 
fibrous  roots  that  ought 
to  be  found  near  the 
surface,  assisted  by  th 
solar  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  supply 
the  trees  with  their 
fruit -forming  require- 
ments, whilst  it  is  the 


deeper  gross-feeding  roots  that  send  up  the 
crude  wood-forming  elements.  With  the  Quince 
stock  there  is  little  difficulty  in  securing  an 
abundance  of  these  desirable  fibrous  roots,  and 
nearly  all  Pears  will  either  succeed  on  this  stock 
by  single  or  double  grafting.  The  latter  method 
is  achieved  by  fii-st  grafting  or  budding  on  to  the 
Quince,  a  kind  of  Pear  that  grows  strongly  and  is 
known  to  succeed  singly,  then  to  graft  a  short 
distance  above  the  second  kind,  which  would  other- 
wise grow  weakly  as  a  single  graft.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  get  fibrous  roots  on  the  wild  Pear  or  free 
stock  unless  the  stock  is  rigorously  dealt  with  in 
its  early  stages  by  a  process  of  root  lifting,  annual 
or  biennial,  thus  converting  the  strong  top  roots 
into  fibrous  ones  by  lifting  and  relaying  hori- 
zontally. In  the  case  of  standard  orchard  trees, 
free  stocks  are  indispensable,  as  some  strong  roots 
are  required  to  withstand  wind,  &c.  The  free  stock 
is  also  best  for  light  sandy  soils.  W.  Crump. 

(To  he  continued. J 
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The  double  number  of  Linrhnia,  containing  parts 
nine  and  ten  of  Vol.  XV.  of  the  work  has  portraits 
of  the  following  Orchids  : — 

Odontoglossum  cn.^pum  car.  bethuneanum. — A  fine 
large  flower  with  chocolate  brown  spots  on  a  pale 
yellow  ground. 

Aei-idea  mnltifloriim  nir.  Lohhi. — A  fine  long- 
spiked  pendulous-flowered  variety  with  medium 
sized  white  flowers  evenly  spotted  with  rose  colour. 

Mittonia  vexillariii  var.  chel>ionen.sii. — A  fine 
distinct  variety  of  the  well  known  standard  bearer 
Orchid  with  a  beautiful  rosy  purple  centre  edged 
with  white. 

Cattleya  Triamr  rar.  rimentadiana. — A  fine  large 
flowered  variety  with  blush  sepals  and  a  deep 
purple  lip  and  yellow  throat. 

Ln/ia  .mperbien-i. — A  beautiful  but  well  known 
variety  Orchid  by  the  late  George  Ure  Skinner, 
as  long  ago  as  1839. 

Cattleya  gramdona  Sonvenir  de  Raymond  Storm':. 
— A  variety  of  but  little  beauty  or  attractiveness, 
and  unfortunately  burdened  with  a  needlessly 
long  name. 

Stauropsi':  faiciata. — A  variety  of  but  little 
beauty  with  medium  sized  yellow  flowers  ribbed 
with  brown  and  a  white  lip. 

ililtonia  i-exillaria  var.  Lindeniee. — This  is 
certainly  quite  the  handsomest  and  most  distinct 
form  of  this  grand  plant  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
when  obtainable  will  be  much  sought  for  by  all 
growers  of  Orchids.  It  is  namecl  after  Jlme. 
Lucien  Linden,  the  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  work. 
The  second  number  of  the  Paris  Revue  Horticole 
for  September  gives  a  portrait  of  the  delicately 
beautiful  hybrid  Orchid  La-lio-Cattleya  Imperatrice 
de  Russie  with  a  deeply  fringed  edge  to  centre  of 
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finwer,  raised  by  a  French  orchidophile,  Monsicm- 
Maroii,  by  crossing  Catlleya  Mendeli  with  Liflia 
digbyana.  W.   E.   Gumiu,etiin. 


FRUIT    GROW^ING   FOR   PROFIT. 

The  present  season,  pi'ol)ably  one  of  llie  greatest 
fruit  seasons  of  llie  century,  if  for  no  otlier  reason, 
that,  besides  there  being  a  huge  crop,  there  is  now 
more  land  under  fruit  culture  than  at  any  previous 
time,  should  be  instrumental  in  proving  how  very 
profitable  as  a  trade  venture  is  fruit  culture.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  fruit  growing  that 
when  huge  crops  result  tlic  great  abundance  does 
not  compensate  for  the  very  low  prices  obtained 
generally,  as  the  cost  of  gathering  and  marketing 
large  quantities  of  produce  is  necessarily  so  much 
more  than  is  the  case  when  the  crop  is  moderate. 


Evils  of  a  Great  Fkuit  Harvest. 
But  the  worst  feature  in  relation  to  fruit  pro- 
duction in  abundant  seasons  is  found  in  the 
comparatively  moderate  average  of  excellence  in 
character  and  quality  of  the  fruit  obtained,  hence 
whilst  great  abundance  tends  to  depreciate  prices, 
the  moderate  quality  of  the  fruit  sample  still  further 
conduces  to  that  result.  Thus  we  find  evidence 
that  a  iiig  fruit  season,  so  far  from  being  a  great 
blessing  to  growers,  is  apt  to  be  the  reverse.  There 
is  still  further  tlie  fact  also  that  where  trees  produce 
such  enormous  crops  they  need  generally'  from  two 
to  three  j'ears  to  enable  them  to  recuperate,  so  that 
the  great  plenty  of  one  year  does  not  in  any  way 
compensate  for  the  poorness  of  the  crops  for  two 
or  three  successive  seasons.  Obviously  it  would 
be  urged  that  growers  might  so  far  regulate 
crops  by  severely  thinning  the  produce  when  it  is 
too  plentiful.     That  is  good    reasoning  so  far  ;  but 
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growers  urge  tliat  it  is  praetieally  impossible  to  do 
so,  as  the  cost  would  be  so  great.  That  is  an 
indisputable  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored.  But 
then  there  is  the  suggestion,  and  a  natural  one,  do 
not  fruit  growers  largely  defeat  their  own  aims  by 
first  planting  too  large  areas  of  fruit  :  and,  second, 
are  not  their  methods  too  largely  those  which  render 
control  of  crops  impossible  ?  Notliing  is  easier 
to  do  that  witli  than  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 
Pruning  will  always  so  check  wood  production  lliat 
not  an  excessive  quantity  of  small  fruit  but  only 
the  finest  and  best  residts.  The  .same  will  be  tlie 
case  with  Raspberries,  fruits  that  are  easily 
controlled  and  always  prutilable,  and  hitrawlierrits 
also,  as  a  rule,  are  readily  amenable  to  regulation. 
It  is  wdien  we  come  to  tree  fruits  tliat  the  question 
of  control  comes  in,  or  the  lack  of  it.  If  the 
grower  plants  standard  trees,  however  amenaldo 
these  may  be  for  a  few  years  to  oversight,  no 
sooner  do  tliey  become  large  and  tall  tlian  they 
get  out  of  hand.  The  branches  may  Iju  tliinncd, 
but  if  there  be  heavy  sets  of  fruit  then  that  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  8till,  consideration  of 
this  matter  is  narrowed  down  to  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums,  because  Cherries,  constituting  most 
reliable  crops,  are  less  ati'ecled  culturally,  or  in 
market  returns,  by  cjuantity,  the  samples  being,  if 
good  varieties,  always  goo<l.  Coming,  therefore,  to 
tlie  three  primary  fruits  named,  and  fruits  that  in 
their  seasons  have  the  demerit  of  competing  with 
eacli  other  for  some  time  in  the  markets,  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  only  method  of 
culture  whereb}'  both  produce  and  markets  may 
be  controlled  is  to  grow  dwarf  trees,  and  thus 
keep  them  alwaj's  amenable  to  actual  supervision. 

There  is  another  reason  for  growing  dwarf  trees 
when  planting  for  market  purposes,  and  that  is 
that  all  the  best  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  or 
Plums  are  more  suitable  for  such  culture  than  they 
are  as  standard  trees,  and  there  is  also  this  great 
advantage,  that  whilst  in  all  ordinary  seasons  the 
good  fruits  so  produced  pay  well,  it  is  practically 
in  such  abundant  seasons  as  the  present  the  only 
fruit  that  iloes  pa>' ;  intleed,  it  is  a  practical 
market  axiom  tliat  only  the  best  fruit  pays, 
because  the  best  fruit  can  always  obtain  its  price. 
Even  with  that  there  is  still  great  room  for 
improvement  of  metliods  of  sending  to  market, 
with  respect  to  which  development  is  unhappily 
very  slow.  But  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  grower  who  has  tine  fruit  can  always  enhance 
the  market  returns  for  it  20  per  cent,  if  lie  will 
send  it  to  market  so  packed  as  to  enable  it  to 
travel  in  perfect  condition  and  to  be  presented  to 
the  purchaser  ill  the  most  attractive  and  convenient 
form.  In  our  foolish  insularity  we  stupitUy  despise 
the  foreigner,  yet  he  has  giVijn  us 
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of  which  we  should  have  availed  ourselves  long 
since.  One  great  mistake  made  by  fruit  growers 
is  the  putting  down  of  breadths  of  fruit  too  largely 
at  one  time.  The  result  is  that  the  ground  is  for 
the  purpose  ill  prepared,  many  of  the  trees  are  not 
of  the  best  form,  largely  the  planting  is  hurrieil  and 
imperfect,  and  as  a  result  as  the  trees  age  the\'  are 
found  to  canker  early,  or  to  make  wood  too  freely 
or  generally  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Certainly 
some  soils  seem  naturally  good  for  fruit,  but 
as  a  rule  such  is  not  the  case,  and  only  good 
permanent  results  can  be  obtained  when  ground 
has  been  well  prepared.  No  one  knows  that 
better  than  nurserymen,  who  prepare  their  fruit 
(piarters  deeply  and  lilierall}',  hence  they  obtain 
fine  \'oung  trees  and  grand  samples  of  fruit. 

It  is  better  to  trench  well  some  20  inches  deep 
ami  heavily  manure  1  acre  of  ground  before 
jjlantiiig  than  to  plant  0  acres  without  such 
preparation.  Those  who  really  wish  to  plant  for 
profit  will  find  that  the  outlay  for  labour  in  thus 
trenching  and  manuring  an  acre  of  ground  in  any 
winter,  planting  on  it  strong  Potatoes  in  the 
spring,  keeping  the  ground  clean,  tlien  forking  out 
the  Potatoes  and  pointing  over  the  ground  to  well 
clean  it  before  planting,  will  in  the  end  prove  to 
be  singularly  profitalile  for  the  good  results 
obtained  will  be  permanent.  Then  in  October 
following  plant  at  12  feet  apart  each  wa}'  hush 
.Apples,  about  six  varieties  each  of  the  best 
dessert  and  kitchens  for  succession,  six  varieties  of 
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good  Pears  as  biisli  pyramids,  and  aliuut  Uie  same 
imiiiUur  of  varieties  of  Plums.  Tlic  plaiiUng  should 
lie  in  tlie  proportion  of  Hfty  Apples  to  tweiity-Kve 
eacli  of  Pears  and  Plums,  l)Ut  to  assist  in  fertili- 
sation I'ears,  Plums,  and  Apples  sliould  not  Ije 
interndxed,  liut  he  in  distinct  blocks.  Between  the 
tree  rc5ws  could  be  planted  one  row  of  tJooseberry 
and  Currant  bushes,  having  only  the  best  market 
varieties,  and  for  three  years  at  least  nuiy  be 
grown  in  the  intervening  space  rows  of  Straw- 
l)erries.  Tlien  in  a  ver^'  short  time  the  area  would 
produce  fruit  and  speedily  prove  profitable.  But 
it  must  be  tlie  aim  of  the  grower  to  put  down  an 
acre  of  ground  in  this  way  each  year,  so  that  in  a 
few  years  the  breadth  under  fruit  becomes  a  large 
yet  alway.s  a  manageable  one.  The  too  common 
practice  which  still  prevails  in  many  directions  of 
gi'owing  crops  of  vegetables  or  tlosvers  amongst 
fruit  trees  cannot  be  too  sti'onglj'  deprecated. 

Fruit  tree  roots  should 
be  always  encouraged  to 
come  near  the  surface,  and 
be  fed  from  tlie  surface.  That 
is  the  principle  which  enables 
fruit  growers  under  glass  to 
produce  such  marvellous 
crops  year  after  year,  and 
it  is  the  onlv  one  which  can 
enal)le  the  finest  fruits,  con- 
sistent with  abundant  crops,  to 
be  obtained  outdoors.  With 
bush  trees  there  is  always  the 
great  advantage  that  they  and 
their  crops  are  alwaj's  under 
complete  control.  If  there  be 
too  great  abundance  it  is  easily 
thinned  ;  indeed,  it  is  work 
wliich  may  be  readily  per- 
formed by  intelligent  women. 
So  also  nuiy  the  gathering  and 
the  packing,  for  their  lighter 
touch  is  just  what  fruit  needs. 
No  care  in  the  gathering  of  the 
fruit  and  the  packing  of  it  is 
wasted  ;  indeed,  it  is  more  than 
amply  repaid. 

If  fruit  is  lo  be  grown  for 
])rofit  tiiere  must  be  complete 
freedom  from  all  tough  and 
tund>le  methods  of  culture. 
There  must  be  the  best  culture, 
based  on  nursery  methods,  of 
only  the  best  varieties  to  secure 
tlie  finest  and  best  samples. 
Then  with  good  culture,  profit 
sliould  be  assured  A.  ]). 


show  the  plant  likes  to  be,  as  regards  its  root 
base,  .sotnewhat  in  contact  witli  tlie  air,  for  more 
or  better  aerated  soil  than  the  dry,  stony 
gardens  I  have  described  could  not  well  be 
imagined.  Traveller  friends  of  mine  inform  me 
that  amidst  the  African  veldt  Lilies  are  some- 
what prone  to  grow  up  from  about  the  roots  of 
existing  dwarf  scrubby  plants,  so  characteristic 
of  the  more  woodless  parts,  and  this. habit  again 
shows  a  peculiarity  difficult  to  understand. — 
WilIjIA.m  Eaui.ev. 


HIDALGOA  WEIiCKLEI. 

A  BRIGHT  scarlet  single  Dahlia  with  its  tiowcrs 
borne  on  a  free-growing  climbing  plant,  with 
prettily  divided  foliage,  conveys  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  Hidalgoa,  for  the  introduction  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  our  Aiucrican 
cousins,  it  having  been  sent  out  as  a  new  [ilant 
by  Mr.  .1.  L.  Childs,  the  well-known  nursery- 
man of  New  York.  The  name  under  which  it 
was  distributed  was  that  of  Childsia  VVercklci, 
while  the  name  of  Treasure  Vine  has  also  been 
popularly  aiiplied  to  it.  This  Hidalgoa  was 
discovered  by  M.  Carlo  VVerckle  on  a  mountain 
in  Costa  Hica  in  1898,  and  it"  was  recently 
figured  in  the  Botanicul  MiKjazine.  It  is  a 
self-suyiporting  climber,  attaching  itself  to  any 
slender  object  by  twisting  the  petiole  of  the 
leaf  around  it.  The  bi]iinnato  leaves  are  freely 
borne  and  of  a  cheerful  green,  so  that, 
irrespective  of  blossoms,  it  is  decidedly  orna- 
mental. The  Howers  are  about  2A  inches  in 
diameter.  Like  most  of  its  allies,  it  is  readily 
propagated  liy  means  of  cuttings.  In  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew  it 
clothes  one  of  the  pillars 
to  a  height  of  l-'i  feet  to 
■20  feet,  and  lias  during  the 
i  summer  attracted  a  very  large 

share  of  attention,  while  in 
,_.^^  the  first  number  of  The 
G-VRDEN  for  the  present  year 
(January  6)  it  was  then 
mentioned  as  bearing  flower 
buds.  An  inspection  of  the 
^^  gorgeous  and.  varied  disjilay 

of    Cactus    Dahlias    at    the 
•     ,  Aquarium  on  .September  18, 

■^  and  the  limited  source  from 
wdience  they  have  siirung, 
.J.  suggests  the  thought  that 
l^ossibly  this  Hidalgoa  may 
prove  the  forerunner  of  an 
entirely  new  class,  available 
not  only  for  culture  under 
glass,  but  also  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  our  outdoor 
garden  during  the  summer. 


NOTES    ON     LILIES. 

Ivll.IITM    CANIIIDUM. 

We  should  be  obliged  to  any 
of  our  readers  who  have  special 
success  with  this  Lily  if  they  will  be  so  good 
as  to  let  us  hear  the  conditions  under  which  it 
has  grown,  with  regard  to  soil  and  situa- 
tion, moisture  or  dryness,  rate  of  increase, 
deep  or  shallow  planting ;  also  whether  estab- 
lished plants  appear  to  go  down  or  come  to  the 
surface,  or  any  such  details.  It  would  also 
be  instructive  to  hear  of  conspicuous  failures 
where  this  Lily  has  been  patiently  tried,  with 
a  description  of  soil  and  other  circumstances.  The 
White  Lily  is  so  beautiful  a  garden  flower  that  it 
is  important  to  know  well  its  likes  and  dislikes. 

I  CAN.N-OT  ili.spute  the  fact  that,  under  certain 
londitions,  Lilium  candidum  ndght  succeed  and 
bloom  well  in  rich  soil  slightly  manured.  Tlie 
most  extensive  displays  I  have  experience  of, 
nevertheless,  grew  in  the  poorest  gravelly,  or 
rather  stony,  grounds ;  so  poor  t£it  it  was 
useless  planting  other  subjects  therein.  In  this 
position  these  Lilies  increased  freely  and  bloomed 
robustly  year  by  year.  This  fact  may,  in  a 
measure,  along  with  a  recent  correspondent's 
success   with    his     surface-e.xposed     bulbs,    go    to 
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MONG  our  native  umbelliferous  plants 
there  are  several  that  for  stateli- 
ness  and  importance  of  flower 
and  leaf  deserve  a  iilace  in  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  garden  or  the 
home  woodland.  In  quite  early 
the  Sweet  Cicely  with  its  leaves  of 
reen    and    heads    of    foamy 


sprin 

brilliant    fresh 

Howpr  is  the  best  of  companions  for  spring 
blooming  plants,  while  from  the  early 
months  onwards  the  large  leaves  of  ^Vngclica 
and  the  later  masses  of  flower  form  bold 
groups  as  in  the  illustration,  where  this 
handsome  plant  is  shown  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  earlier  flowering  of  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies. 


Among  other  qualifications  ad- 
vanced by  gardeners  when  seek- 
ing an  appointment  one  often 
notices  that  early  and  late  (?) 
forcing  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood— a  statement  supposed  to 
convey  that  difierent  crops  can 
be  produced  not  only  weeks 
before  their  natural  season,  but  also  for  a 
considerable  period  afterwards.  Given  suitable 
convenience  and  an  increased  temperature,  fruit 
trees,  flowering  shrubs.  Strawberries,  and  many 
other  things  properly  prepared  for  the  ordeal,  may 
be  successfully  forced  into  flower  or  fruit  weeks,  or 
even  months,  before  thej'  would  be  if  left  to 
Nature.  To  retard  the  same,  though  even  for 
only  a  short  time  after  their  natural  season  is 
over,  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  ;  in  fact,  almost 
impossible  with  manj-  things.  Of  course,  when 
dealing  with  dormant  roots  and  bulbs — such,  for 
instance,  as  Lily  of  the  Valley— these  m.ay  be 
retarded  for  months  ;  indeed,  the  practice  has 
become  general,  with  the  result  that  these  modest 
early  summer  flowers  are  obtainable  at  any  time 
throughout  the  year.  With  Strawberry  plants  in 
active  growth  it  is  very  dirt'erent,  and  it  is  to  these 
that  my  notes  refer,  especially  with  a  view  of 
tracing  such  methods  that  will  prolong  the  season's 
supply  and  secure  late  crops.  Without  the  aitl  of 
several  hundred  foi-ced  plants  the  Strawberry 
season  proper  is  far  too  brief  and  fleeting  com- 
pared with  the  universal  popularity  of  the  luscious 
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berries.  In  hot,  dr^'  summers  the  crop  is  light 
and  of  very  short  duration  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fruit  is  easily'  spoilt  by  rains.  Grown 
under  the  most  favourable  climatic  conditions 
the  Strawberry  season  rarely  lasts  moi'e  tlian  a 
month.  Really  good  late  Strawberries  are  equallj- 
as  valuable,  and  probably  more  highly  appreciated, 
than  the  early  crops,  as  the  fruit  is  of  better 
quality,  while  the  increasingly  hot  weather  make 
their  presence  on  the  dessert  or  tea  table  doubly' 
acceptable.  In  making  preparations  for  growing 
late  Strawberries,  three  important  features  at  least 
must  be  borne  in  mind — viz.,  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  situation,  soil,  and  varieties. 

The    Sitpation. 

During  summers  similar  to  the  one  we  have 
e.xperienced  lately,  remarkable  for  excessive  heat 
and  little  rainfall,  north  and  east  borders  have 
proved  the  most  suitable  positions  for  mid-season 
and  late  supplies  of  Strawberries  ;  indeed,  taking 
one  season  with  another  such  positions  are  neces- 
sary for  planting  late  varieties.  It  is  not  altogether 
that  the  berries  are  not  hastened  to  maturity  by 
the  full  force  of  the  sun,  but  the  flower-trusses  are 
later  and  longer  in  developing,  of  no  small  moment 
in  securing  the  end  in  view.  A  further  advantage 
is  to  have  the  border  slopes  towards  the  north,  as 
then,  when  the  sun  shines  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  or  wall  at  midday,  its  force  is  far  less  felt 
than  when  the  plants  are  growing  on  ground  not  so 
protected. 

The  next  important  point  to  study  will  be 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  Strawberries  will  not 
succeed  in  thin,  hungry  soil,  especially  with 
gravel  a  few  inches  Ijelow  the  surface.  Those 
having  to  deal  with  such  land  are  not  to  be  envied 
if  good  Strawberry  culture  be  their  aim.  The 
only  thing  to  do  in  such  cases  is  to  manure  heavily 
with  thoroughly  decayed  cow  manure,  if  possible, 
and  form  new  beds  at  least  every  second  year. 
Some  of  our  borders  here  are,  or  rather  were,  very 
similar  to  the  conditions  described  above,  but  by 
using  plenty  of  manure,  together  with  a  dressing 
of  strong  marl  whenever  the  situations  are  vacant, 
a  gradual  improvement  has  been  made  and  good 
crops  of  Strawberries  secured,  which  would  h.xve 
been  impossible  off  the  same  ground  a  few  years 
ago. 

A  deep,  rich  tilth  should  always  be  prepared 
whether  for  early  or  late  supplies,  as  the  Straw- 
berry is  a  gross  feeder,  and  nothing  pays  better  for 
good  cultivation.  How  freijuently  in  ordinary 
gardens  a  piece  of  ground  is  merely  dug  over  with 
little  or  no  manure  added,  liadly  prepared  runners 
put  in,  and  then  surprise  is  felt  because  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  is  not  secured  the  following  season. 
Having   prepared    a    suitable    site    thoroughly,    a 


selection  should  be 
made  of 

Varietie.s. 
Formerly  such  kinds 
as  Elton,  Frogmore 
Late  Pine,  and  Doctor 
Hogg  were  relied  upon 
for  giving  late  supplies, 
but  recently  there  have 
been  other  introduc- 
tions, and  among  others 
Latest  of  All  is  looked 
upon  as  the  most  reli- 
able as  a  late  cropper. 
E\'en  this  variety,  how- 
ever, must  be  classed 
with  the  summer  vaiie- 
ties,  ami  if  a  cool  spot 
rannot  be  selected  on 
whicli  to  grow  it,  it 
follows  vei'v  quickly  on 
the  heels  of  the  main- 
crop  varieties.  We 
have  frequently  had  it 
ripe  before  British 
Queen  has  been  over. 
There  is  certainly  the 
possibility  of  getting  a 
second  crop  of  fruit, 
and  perhaps  the  finest 
dish  of  Noble  I  have 
seen  were- gathered  in  th^  month  of  September 
from  plants  that  had  been  forced  in  March, 
hardened  off,  and  then  planted  in  the  open. 
While  showing  the  possibilities  of  the  plants, 
it  is  only  in  large  gardens  that  late  fruit  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way.  Those  who  would 
have  a  continuation  of  ripe  fruits  over  as  long  a 
season  as  possible  should  add  to  their  collection 
those  varieties  most  likely  to  fruit  late,  of  which 
the  illustration  is  an  example. 

St.  Joseph  belongs  to  a  new  section  of  Straw- 
berries known  asperpetuals,  owing  to  their  freedom 
and  continuity  of  fruiting.  So  far  this  and  some 
of  the  other  varieties  in  the  same  section  are  little 
known  or  grov/n,  but  undoubtedly  there  is  a  future 
before  them,  and  they  will  eventually  be  found  in 
all  gardens.  I  have  heard  St.  Joseph  decried 
owing  to  its  rather  small  size,  but  in  each  Instance 
it  was  in  connection  with  fruit  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  at  the  Drill 
Hall.  Moreover,  the  fruit  was  on  plants  growing 
in  small  pots  and  produced  probably  under  un- 
favourable circumstances,  such  as  are  experienced 
near  London.  Planted  out  on  rich  ground  and 
under  good  general  cultivation  I  can  recommend 
it.  Supposing  the  berries  do  not  equal  those  of 
Royal  Sovereign  so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  they 
are  none  the  less  valuable,  because  the  larger- 
fruited  varieties  will  have  been  over  for  weeks 
when  St.  Joseph  will  be  furnishing  valuable 
gatherings  daily.  Not  only  are  the  fruits  welcome 
on  the  dessert  table,  but  they  are  prized  in  the 
kitchen  also,  as  they  form  one  of  the  best  addi- 
tions in  the  popular  compote  of  fruits. 

Ooodwood.  R.  Parker. 


NE\V  BERRIES  AND  BRAMBLES. 

There  can    be  no  question    whatever    that    the 
introduction  of 

The  Logan  Berry 
will  be  an  important  factor  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  as  it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
useful  fruits  we  have  for  preserves  and  compotes, 
and.  in  addition,  is  remarkably  prolific.  During 
the  past  two  or  three  seasons  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  (Alnwick  Castle)  this  fruit  has  been 
a  great  success.  It  is  planted  at  the  foot  of  a 
warm  wall,  and  I  have  noted  that  the  new  growths 
yearly  measure  from  10  feet  to  15  feet.  These 
bear  very  heavy  crops  the  following  season,  and 
the  plants  produce  an  abundance  of  new  wood  ; 
indeed,  so  mucli  so  that  thinning  is  necessary.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  describe  the  fruit,  as  some 
of  our  readers  may  not  have  seen  it.  The  fruits  are 
produced  in  clusters,  and  closely  resemble  a  large 
Raspberry  as  regards  size,  but  are  firmer,  antl  the 


colour  of  a  Blackberry.  Doubtless  the  Logan 
Berry  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Black- 
berry and  Raspberry,  and  the  growths  more 
resemble  the  last-named.  The  fruits  when  ripe 
are  firmer  than  a  Blackberry,  and  have  a  more 
acid  flavour.  The  latter  point  is  a  great  gain, 
as  it  is  so  much  better  for  preserves.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  many  persons  would  call  it  a  good 
dessert  fruit  on  account  of  its  brisk  flavour.  For 
my  own  part  I  think  ripe  fruits  are  delicious,  and 
their  distinct  character  and  flavour  will  make 
them  much  liked.  It  is  an  American  introduction 
and  was  named  the  Logan  after  the  raiser,  Jiulgc 
Logan,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  the  plants  will  all 
come  true  from  seed.  One  of  our  best  fruit 
growers  .saj's  they  are  not  reliable  ;  if  so,  this  is 
unfortunate,  as  a  great  number  of  seedlings  have 
been  raised,  and  I  fear  will  cause  disappointment, 
as  the  original  berry  is  remarkably  free,  pro- 
lific, large,  and  dark  coloured.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  question  whatever  but  that  the  plants  propa- 
gated from  the  original  stock  will  be  reliable,  but 
this  is  a  slower  process,  and  not  always  carried 
out.  The  plants  I  have  referred  to  were  doubtless 
true,  as  we  could  not  have  hoped  for  better  fruit, 
and  the  demand  inci  eases  as  their  value  becomes 
known.  The  culture  of  the  Logan  is  most  simple. 
In  the  south  (Brentford)  we  have  reversed  matters 
and  planted  on  north  and  east  aspects,  as  our  soil 
is  shallow  and  dries  quickly*.  I  thought  a  cooler 
site  would  be  advantageous,  but  there  is  no  need 
whatever  to  grow  it  against  walls,  as  the  plants  are 
quite  as  good  in  the  open,  but  need  room  if  the 
growths  attain  the  size  I  have  named.  Doubtless 
too  nuich  training  or  cutting  in  is  not  advisable, 
and  the  most  simple  methods  of  culture  will  give 
a  better  return.  If  grown  as  a  bush,  a  strong 
stake  at  the  start  would  suffice,  but  the  plant 
being  of  a  rambling  growth  if  these  latter  remain 
on  the  soil  the  fruits  are  spoiled.  My  reason  for 
advising  wall  culture  is  that  the  growths  grown 
thus  give  very  little  trouble,  and  one  can  often  cover 
a  bare  place  that  is  not  utilised  for  choice  fruits. 
(Jrown  like  the  Raspberry  the  plants  are  a  great 
success,  and  as  they  give  fruit  for  a  long  time  it  is 
advantageous  to  have  them  in  diverse  positions  to 
get  late  and  early  supplies.  I  think  next  in 
importance  comes  the 

WiNEBERRY  (RUBU-S    PHIENICOLASIUS), 

a  distinct  fruit  from  the  Logan,  not  nearly  as  large> 
but  remarkably  free  both  in  fruit  and  growth. 
Some  splendid  plants  of  these  were  sho%vn  bj'  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  at  the  early  August 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
berries  are  rounder  and  more  like  Mulberries  in 
shape,  very  juicy,  and  less  acid  than  the  Logan, 
and  the  fruits  make  a  delicious  preserve.  The 
growths  are  cjuite  distinct,  being  erect.  When 
matured  the  stems  are  very  hairy,  and  the  fruit  is 
produced  in  large  clusters  at  the  points  of  the 
growth,  and  in  smaller  clusters  from  the  side 
growths.  The  foliage  is  handsome,  and  is  pro- 
duced in  abundance.  The  plant  needs  ample  room 
to  develop,  and  when  grown  in  gardens  should  be 
planted  so  that  nets  or  protection  can  be  afforded, 
as  birds  are  very  fond  of  the  ripe  fruits.  I  find 
the  Wineberry  is  best  planted  in  the  autumn,  and 
tloes  well  in  an  open  position,  and  well  repays 
feeding.  The  plant  is  reproduced  freely  from  suckers 
at  the  base,  and  delights  in  a  good  holding  soil  and 
ample  moisture.     Another  new  Berry  is 

The  Mahdi, 
a  home-raised  fruit,  the  result  of  crossing  the 
Blackberry  with  the  Raspberry,  the  Belle  de 
Fonlenay  being  the  variety  employed.  For  this 
interesting  fruit  we  are  indebted  to  the  Messr.'=. 
Veitch,  and  though  I  am  unable  to  note  its  growth 
the  fruits  are  very  good  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
Logan  in  flavour,  being  sweeter  and  more  juicy.  The 
raisers  describe  it  as  being  prolific,  and  doubtless 
it  will  soon  become  a  standard  fruit  and  widel}' 
distributed.  In  many  places  where  Raspberries 
are  a  failure  it  would  be  worth  trying  tlie  IjOgan 
or  Mahdi,  as  these,  especially  the  first-named, 
appear  to  thrive  in  poor  soil. 

The  Brambles 
are  more  numerous,  and   some   of    the   American 
varieties  are  not  a  greE^t  success  ip  this  country. 
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I  have  planted  most  kinds  and  only  a  few  have 
given  a  good  retui'n.  They  grow  freely,  but  do  not 
always  fruit  as  freely  as  one  could  wish.  I  prefer 
the  Ruhus  laciniatus ;  this  does  well  in  most 
gardens,  and  the  growths  trained  on  a  trellis  or 
given  support  are  very  prolific,  and  in  addition  to 
its  fruit  the  cut  leaved  foliage  is  most  ornamental. 
Some  of  the  Brambles  colour  so  well  in  the  autumn 
that  the  foliage  can  be  used  for  decoration. 

RuBrS     OCCIDENT.4LIS     OR     THE    Bl.4CK    RaSPBERRY 

is  a  distinct  fruit,  but  none  too  free  in  this  country ; 
it  is  a  favourite  in  the  States.  Another  very 
distinct  Bramble  is 

RuBus  Leucodermis 
iir  the  Whitewash  Bramble.  This  I  note  is  also 
lalled  R.  biflorus,  and  in  the  autumn  the  stems  are 
nearly'  wliite,  as  though  they  had  been  covered 
with  lime.  The  last-named  is  a  useful  plant  for 
large  shrubberies  gro\ni  in  groups.  In  woods  it 
makes  good  cover.  It  is  not  so  prolitic,  however, 
as  our  common  Brambles.  There  are  others,  such 
as  Rubus  nutkanus,  a  dwarf  creeping  Bramble, 
which  will  grow  in  the  shade,  and  is  fairly  prolific  ; 
it  will  succeed  in  most  soils,  but  I  find  most  of  the 
American  Brambles  are  not  reliable  in  this  countrj'. 
Doubtless  our  seasons  are  not  always  favourable, 
so  that  I  have  not  described  those  that  have  failed, 
though  many  grow  very  freelj',  they  do  not  always 
carry  a  heavy  crop  like  the  Logan  and  black  berry. 
Syoii  Honxe  Gardens,  Brentford.     G.  Wythes. 


TOO    MANY   VARIETIES    OF 
FRUIT. 

From  a  Ncrseryman's  Point  of  View. 

For  some  years  past  the  late  Editor  of  The 
Garden'  attempted  to  reduce  the  soils  of  Apples 
and  Pears  in  conmierce  to  a  manageable  number, 
and  he  achieved  a  fair  amount  of  success — on 
paper — but  naturally  he  was  not  cognisant  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  producer  of  trees  has  to  deal 
with  and  face,  and  from  his  position  could  not 
gauge  the  desires  of  the  public  or  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  matter,  as  opposed  to  the  fashions  or 
tastes  of  growers,  amateur  or  professional. 

Show  a  new  Pear  to  an  amateur.  He  will  taste 
it  and  give  his  opinion,  which  is  generally  :  "  Well, 
fairish,  you  see — but,  ah  !  it  is  not  equal  to  a 
Comice."  Try  an  Apple  and  he  refers  to  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  as  the  acme,  or  a  Greengage  in 
Plums,  a  British  Queen  as  the  finest  of  Straw- 
berries, and  so  on.  The  nurseryman  freely  admits 
these  are  the  best  in  their  season  ;  but-^he  has 
his  but,  too — what  can  be  eaten  before  these  kinds 
come  into  use,  and  what  can  we  put  on  table  after 
they  are  past  ?  No  employer  would  care  to  live  on 
the  expectation  of  his  fa\'ourite  fancy  fruit,  or  be 
content  to  look  back  on  the  past  enjoyment  it  has 
afforded  him.  Therefore  the  nurseryman  has  to 
cater  for  an  earlier  and  later  garden  supply,  as 
well  as  for  market  sales  ;  in  the  latter  case  quantity 
and  colour  will  outweigh  first-class  quality,  and  for 
a  trade  embracing  the  United  Kingdom  with  all  its 
varying  soils  and  exposures.  He  has  also  to  keep 
up  to  the  times  and  cultivate  all  those  novelties 
which  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Bo^'al  Horti- 
cultural Society  consider  worthy  of  awards, 
besides  the  American  and  continental  introduc- 
tions adding  yearly  to  his  stock  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  compelled  to  retain  all  local 
Briti-sh  old  and  worthy  tried  kinds  which  planters 
have  had  experience  of,  and  which  often  come  to 
the  front  when  fruit  of  a  higher  quality  has  suc- 
cumbed to  an  untimely  frost  or  blight  in  a  cold 
season.  Even  in  our  nurseries,  where  8U0  sorts  are 
grown,  we  are  often  asked  for  .some  we  do  not  keep 
in  stock.  As  an  example  take  the  Wellington 
Apple,  which  utterly  fails  in  cold  wet  years,  while 
the  trees  have  the  ends  of  the  boughs  cut  by  any 
extra  severe  frost.  In  Newton  Wonder  and 
Bramley's  Seedling  we  have  infinitely  better  Apples, 
which  make  vigorous,  healthy,  and  hardy  trees. 
In  our  orchard  these  two  sorts  are  .S(i  feet  through 
the  boughs  in  thirteen  years,  and  have  borne 
splendid  fruit,  while  Wellington  is  but  l.S  feet, 
and  the  fruit  is  often  spotted  and  unfit  for  sale. 
Vet  planters  will  have  Wellingtons  because  they 
liave  a  market  name,  although  the  fruit  of  these 


two  substitutes  named  fetch  just  as  much  money 
per  tree.  Therefore,  nurserymen,  as  servants  of 
the  public,  must  grow  what  is  wanted.  If  it  were 
possible  to  limit  sorts  they  would  be  the  first  to 
welcome  the  fact  and  act  on  it. 
^  With  all  the  splendid  exhibits  at  shows.  County 
Council  lectures,  and  the  information  given  by  the 
gardening  Press,  the  mass  of  the  public  are  not  yet 
educated  to  know  good  fruit  from  inferior,  and 
many  a  basket  of  extra  fine  fruit  is  sold  for  a  song, 
because  the  salesman  and  bu3-er  do  not  "know  "  it. 

It  is  often  a  nurseryman's  fate  to  see  quarters 
partly  cleared  at  the  eiid  of  a  season,  which  if  thev 
had  been  popular  sorts  would  have  been  cleared  out 
and  sold  entirely,  and  a    large  sum  of   money   is 
annually  sunk,  as  it  were,   to  oblige  the  public  in 
this  manner.    I  might  further  enlarge  on  difficulties 
such  as  change  of  mind  on  the  planter's  part.     For 
instance,  one  works  up  a  stock  of  a  useful  sort  of 
fruit  and  it  is  left  unsold,  so  later  on  oid}-  a  few 
are  worked  and  the  stock  gets  low,  when  suddenly 
a   demand    for   thousands   sets   in   and 
cannot   be   satisfied.       One    season    all 
want  early  kinds,  another  thej-  go  for 
late  sorts,  and  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the   nurseryman     buds   and    grafts    in 
faith,  and  many  a  batch  finds  its  final 
resting  place  on  the  bonfire.     When  it 
takes  three    or  four  j'ears  to  secure  a 
crop  the  trouble  will  be  seen  to  be  a  real 
one.       Of    course    a    nurseryman    can, 
and  does,  use  his  judgment  and   need 
not   grow    any   except   the    recognised 
favourites,    but    then    he    often    loses 
an  order.     "  Well,  if  you  have  not  got        ft. 
what  I  want  I  will  try  elsewhere,"  is 
a  common  remark,  and  after  forty-five 
years  of   close   attention    to    the    fruit  i 

department  I  seem  no  nearer  a  remedy  t 

than  I  was  twenty  years  back.     It  must  * 

be  also  remembered  that  a  Pear  or 
Apple  is  often  demanded  in  seven  or 
eight  different  forms.  Thus  a  hundred 
varieties  is  virtually  multiplied,  say  to  i 

seven  hundred  and  fifty.  ^ 

I  have  sketched  out  these  few  re- 
marks, which  I  believe  every  grower 
will  endorse,  and  as  the  season  for 
planting  is  coming  on  I  beg  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the 
trade  if  purchasers  (especially  amateurs 
and  beginners)  would  kindly  say,  "As 
I  want  these  special  varieties  to  im- 
prove mj'  stock  or  for  exhibition,  do 
not  substitute,"  or  on  the  other  hand, 
remark,  "  I  name  these  varieties  as 
those  I  prefer,  but  should  you  run  out 
of  any  I  name  I  shall  be  equally  satisfied 
if  you  substitute  similar  good  kinds  of 
a  like  season." 

Maid>itone.  George  Bunyard. 


NEW    GRAPE    DIAMOND 
JUBILEE. 

This  new  black  Grajie  was  rai.sed 
by  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan, 
at  Forth  Vineyard,  Kippen,  N.B., 
in  1895.  It  i.s  a  Grape  of  very 
handsome  appearance,  its  large  oval  berries 
when  ripe  are  covered  with  a  dee])  blue  bioom. 
It  colours  as  early  as  Black  Hamburgh,  keeps 
well,  and  is  of  excellent  flavour.  It  is  also 
of  vigorous  con.stitution.  So  ea.sily  is  it 
grown,  and  so  fruitful  too,  that  the  raisers 
consider  it  would  be  a  most  suitable  variety  for 
planting  in  the  southern  counties  of  Britain  in 
a  cold  house,  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat. 
Wherever  shown  it  has  created  a  great  amount 
of  interest  amongst  Grape  growers,  many  of  the 
leading  experts  considering  it  the  finest  all- 
round  black  Grape  yet  introduced.  At  the 
great  Shrewsbury  show  this  season  it  gained 
the  first  prize  for  the  best  new  Grai)e  intro- 
duced since  189."),  and  has  received  iirst-class 
certificate  the  Royal  Horticultural,  the 


Royal  Caledonian,  and  several  other  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan  in  June  of  this 
year. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
PROSPECTS. 

The  season  of  1900,  judging  from  the  various 
collections  I  have  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
late  years,  except  in  a  few  eases  over  which  the 
cultivator  has  little  or  no  control.  The  severe 
thunderstorms  experienced  in  some  parts  early  in 
the  season,  and  which  were  accompanied  with 
hailstones  of  unusual  dimensions,  ruined  several 
promising  collections,  and  the  terrific  gales  from 
the  west  the  first  week  in  August  were  still  more 
disastrous.  Many  which  promised  well  were  in  a 
few  hours  quite  spoiled.     Seldom  do  we  experience 
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the    new    (iRAI'E    DIAMOXn    JUBILEE. 

such  fierce  gales  so  far  iidand  as  earl}-  in  the  season. 
Fortunately,  this  was  not  universal,  and  in  manj' 
places,  except  having  a  few  shoots  broken,  the 
plants  came  through  unharmed. 

September  proved  to  be  an  ideal  month  for  the 
jierfecting  of  the  wood,  and  wherever  the  plants 
have  been  carefully  managed  blooms  of  the  highest 
quality  should  be  seen  in  plenty  during  November. 
Especially  does  this  apply  to  the  incurved  section. 
I  never  remember  seeing  these  look  more  promising, 
the  wood  is  well  ripened,  and  the  buds  are  kind. 
These  should  produce  highly  finished  flowers,  of 
which  we  have  seen  but  very  few  during  the  past 
seasons. 

Specimen  plants  also  promise  well.  These 
require  fine  weather  during  September  to  ripen  up 
the  late  made  growth,  which  of  necessity  must  be 
so  when  large  plants  of  exhibition  standard  are 
cultivated.     The  same  ap()lies  to  all   bush  grown 
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plants,  including  those  cultivated  for  very  late 
dowering.  Tlie  dreaded  rust  which  at  one  time 
gave  rise  to  much  alarm  has  fortunately  not  spread 
to  any  great  extent,  especially  where  the  necessary 
precautions  had  been  taken  in  the  early  season. 
Like  everything  else  contagious,  extreme  measures 
should  be  put  into  force  for  its  complete  eradication 
when  once  it  appears.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  it  is  most  troublesome  in  damp,  low 
lying  districts,  and  if  once  allowed  to  obtain  a 
strong  hold  at  this  season  tlie  plants  will  suffer 
oonsidei-ably.  Some  of  the  varieties  which  the 
past  season  have  suited  are  :  Pride  of  Madford  and 
its  sport  Pride  of  Stokel ;  Mrs.  Barclay,  splendid 
habit,  and  one  of  the  mo.st  distinct  grown ;  S. 
Probyn,  J.  Bidenoope,  K.  Molyneux  and  its 
sport  Lord  Aldenham  should  both  he  good  ;  H.  J. 
Jones,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer  laline.  Beauty  of 
Teignmouth,  Mnie.  Philippe  Rivoire,  Etoile  de 
Lyon  and  its  bronze  sport  Mis.  Alfred  Tate ; 
Thomas  Wilkins,  Oceana,  Ph(ebus,  Mme.  Carnot 
and  its  family,  Chatsworth,  Miss  Barks,  Mrs.  C. 
Orchard,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  E.  U.  Hill,  Fair 
Maid,  M.  Cursham,  Lady  Crawshaw,  Lady 
Clarke,  Lady  Ridgeway,  Soleil  d'Octobre,  Lionel 
Humphrey,  Henry  Ellis,  and  General  Symonds 
among  the  Japanese. 

Incurved  kinds  are :  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Bonnie 
Dundee,  Mr.'>.  James  Murray,  Annie  C.  Love, 
Hanwell  Glory,  the  whole  of  the  Princess  family, 
T.  Lockie,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mme.  Darrier, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Lord  Rosebery.  Most  of  the 
(jtaeen  family  are  more  promising  than  they  have 
lieen  for  a  long  time,  (jeneral  Maurie,  Mons. 
Desblanc,  Austin  Cannell,  Emile  Nonin.  Mrs.  G. 
\A'!lliams,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Duchess  of  Fyfe, 
Countess  of  Warwick  (which  looks  exceptionally 
promising),  Globe  d'Or,  J.  Agate,  anil  Aristene 
Anderson.  E.   Beckett. 

Aldenham  Hoii.ie  Gardeiii,  Ehlive,  Heiti. 
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Primulas. 

UP  to  the  present  these  will  have  been 
occupying  frames,  and  they  should 
now  be  removed  to  the  houses  as 
room  can  be  found  for  them,  com- 
mencing with  those  which  are  coming 
into  flower,  for  when  once  flowering 
begins  there  is  danger  of  damp  setting  in  if  the 
temperature  falls  too  low.  A  good  situation  for 
them  is  a  Melon  pit  from  which  the  summer  occu- 
pants have  been  cleared,  as  here  they  may  be  stood 
on  ashes  or  some  similar  substance  which  will  keep 
the  roots  cool.  Failing  such  a  place,  they  may  be 
stood  on  the  greenhouse  stages  or  along  the  front 
of  vineries  in  which  there  is  no  fruit  hanging. 
Decaying  leaves  should  be  picked  off  and  the  pots 
washed  clean,  so  that  they  may  look  presentable, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  plants 
in  the  operation,  as  they  are  easily  injured  at  the 
collars,  and  tlie  leaves  are  very  prone  to  get  broken 
by  rough  handling.  I  have  always  advocated  deep 
])otting,  but  it  may  be  that  some  plants  are  still 
loose  at  the  collar,  and  in  this  case  tlie  best  way  of 
fastening  them  is  to  add  a  little  top-dressing  to  the 
soil  rather  than  to  put  temporaiy  props  round  the 
collars.  The  single  -  tlowoi'cd  section  of  Cliinese 
Primulas  keep  gently  moving  and  grow  very  well 
in  a  minimum  temperature  of  oO',  but  for  the 
doubles,  especially  the  old  double  white,  a  higlier 
temperature,  say,  of  .').5°  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage if  early  flowering  is  desired.  Keep  the  ))lanls 
well  up  to  tlic  glass  and  allow  a  gentle  circulation 
of  air  at  all  times.  As  the  flowers  adyance,  water 
alternatelj"  with  weak  manure  water  fi'om  the 
manure-tub  and  a  very  weak  solution  of  guano. 

S.VLVIA    Sl'LENDE.SS. 

This  valuable  scarlet-flowering  Salvia  will  now 
l)e  coming  into  flower,  and  as  it  is  a  somewhat 
gross-rooting  jjlant  it  is  well,  with  an  eye  to 
continuity  of  flowering,  to  feed  the  plants  freely 
with   manure   water.      For   the   embellishment   of 


conservatories  where  colour  is  required  there  is 
scarcely  another  plant  that  will  ajjproach  this  for 
brilliancy,  and  it  is  especially  easy  to  grow.  To 
keep  the  leaves  of  the  dark  green  hue  which  goes 
so  well  with  the  flowers,  an  occasional  watering 
with  clear  soot-water  should  be  given.  There  are 
two  distinct  types  of  this  iSalvia,  one  much  superior 
to  the  other,  in  that  the  fiower-bracts,  which  are 
of  the  same  brilliant  hue  as  the  flowers,  do  not  fall 
for  many  weeks  in  the  one  variety,  while  they  are 
shed  simultaneously  with  the  flowers  in  the  other. 
These  distinct  types  are  often  found  mixed,  so  that 
the  plants  of  the  former  should  be  marked  with  a 
view  of  saving  seeds  solely  from  them  for  next 
year's  plants. 

Clerodendkon  eallax. 

The  one  great  fault  of  this  plant  is  that  the 
individual  specimens  take  up  so  much  room  and 
only  give  one  head  of  flowers,  although  that  is  a 
fine  one.  To  make  the  most  of  the  flower-head  the 
plants  must  be  treated  liberally  from  the  time  the 
first  flowers  expand.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
lengthen  the  season  by  putting  the  plants  in  a 
lower  temperature.  This  Clerodendron  is  essen- 
tially a  stove  plant,  and  to  give  it  less  heat  only 
causes  it  to  drop  its  flowers  and  even  the  unex- 
panded  buds. 

Camellias. 

Disbud  Camellias  before  the  buds  become  large> 
reducing  them  to  one  bud  to  a  shoot  on  strong 
plants,  and  more  rigorouslj'  still  on  weak  ones. 
Give  full  supplies  of  water  from  this  time  until 
the  plants  have  flowered,  as  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
cause  bud-dropping  as  a  lack  of  water.  Manure 
water  given  frequently  will  be  of  great  service  in 
producing  large  waxy-petalled  and  good-coloured 
flowers.  Syringe  the  plants  freelj'  on  fine  daj's 
and  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  them  for  thrips,  which 
soon  do  great  damage.  .J.  C.  T.illack. 

Ship/til/  Hall  Garden-i,  Derby. 
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Grates. 

Those  not  3'et  lipe  must  be  given  warm  treat- 
ment until  they  are  fully  ripe  ;  favourable  con- 
ditions for  ripening  are  ventilation,  according  to  the 
weather,  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  vinery,  only 
shutting  the  top  quite  close  to  exclude  rain,  and  the 
front  when  very  foggy.  At  night  and  in  the  day 
when  the  sun  is  not  shining  maintain  the  necessary 
temperature  with  warmth  in  the  hot  water  pipes. 
Damp  down  sparingl}',  only  doing  this  once  in  the 
forenoon  of  fine  days.  Swelling  of  the  berries  con- 
tinues with  ripening,  which  must  be  supported 
with  moisture  at  the  roots  until  complete  ripeness 
is  attained  ;  indeed,  after  then  the  roots  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  E.\amine  the  soil 
of  the  border  in  which  they  are  growing,  and  if 
approaching  dryness  giye  a  liberal  watering. 

Vines  on  which  the  bunches  are  ripening  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry  at  the  roots,  if 
it  happens  shrivelling  will  follow.  Water  should 
always  be  given  liberallj-,  and  to  do  this  opportunity 
should  be  taken  in  the  morning  when  the  weather 
is  fine.  After  water  is  applied  mulch  with  dry 
stable  litter  that  has  been  lying  outside  for  a  time  to 
allow  ammonia  to  escape.  This  answers  a  double 
pur|)ose — it  prevents  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  tlie  roots,  and  tends  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
dry,  which,  without  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
is  essential.  Suitable  conditions  are  brought  aliout 
by  putting  on  ventilation  in  the  morning  at  tliff'erent 
times  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  in  the  afternoon 
reducing  it  as  it  declines. 

Besides  keeping  ventilation  on  the  top  according 
to  the  woatlier  when  it  is  fine,  a  little  left  on 
through  the  night  when  it  is  not  likely  to  rain 
will  do  good.  Upon  no  account  yentilatc  in 
the  front  when  the  outside  atmosphere  is  damp. 
Dampness  in  the  atmosphere  conies  in  with  front 
ventilation,  but  does  not  so  easily  descend  through 
the  top.  In  foggv  weather  keep  the  ventilators 
closed  during  dull  days,  and  at  night  maintain 
slightwarmtli  in  heating  apparatus,  merelysutficient 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  sweet.  Once  a  week  vines 
should  be  carefully  looked  over,  and  cut  out  %vith  a 
pair  of  (irape  pruning  scissors  all  berries  that  show 


the  least  signs  of  decay.  One  mouldy  berry  spreads 
the  fungus  to  the  greater  part  of  a  bunch. 

Fruit  for  some  time  to  come  should  be  kept  on 
the  vines  unless  they  are  intended  to  be  forced  early 
next  season,  or  the  border  they  are  growing  in 
renovated.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  Grapes 
could  be  cut  with  a  length  of  the  current  year's  wood 
attached,  with  the  end  put  in  bottles  containing 
water,  and  placed  in  the  (irape  room  until  they  are 
required  for  use.  To  prolong  the  season  use  first 
the  varieties  that  will  not  keep,  such  as  Black 
Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  ancl  Muscats,  leaving 
for  later  use  Gros  Colman,  Alicante,  Mrs.  Pince, 
and  Lady  Downes. 

Vines  intended  to  be  started  in  November 
should  be  pruned  without  further  delay,  and  the 
vinery  they  cjccupy  thoroughly  cleansed  of  insects 
and  otherwise  prepared.  The  shortest  time 
that  should  elapse  between  pruning  and  starting  is 
six  weeks,  so  as  to  give  the  cut  parts  time  to  heaL 
Four  weeks  was  erroneously  mentioned  in  a  former 
calendar. 

Pot  vines  now  with  canes  quite  ripened  may  be 
shortened  to  the  necessary  length  and  lateral 
growths  pruned  back.  Place  the  vines  aside  for  a 
period  of  rest.  G.  Norman. 

Tlie  Garden!',  Hatfield  Home,  Hertf:. 
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MuSIIRODM,S. 

From  October  to  April  Mushrooms  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  vegetable  supply,  and  thej'  can  be 
grown  readily  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  with  verj'  few  failures  if  good  spawn  is 
secured.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  up  beds, 
and  this  should  be  continued  at  least  every  month 
until  the  date  named.  Many  have  failed  to  grow 
quantities  from  various  causes,  and  where  manures 
are  not  very  plentiful  I  would  advise  making 
smaller  beds  even  more  frequentl3'  than  advised 
above  ;  also  to  avoid  overheating  the  materials. 
The  manure  dries  more  quickly  now  than  in  mid- 
winter, and  at  times  it  is  necessary  to  use  moistuie 
and  place  in  bulk  more  quickly.  With  shallow  or 
small  beds  the  lieat  soon  declines,  and  .spawning  is 
safe  when  the  temperature  is  declining  below  100'. 
The  Mushroom  delights  in  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere, 
heat  and  drought  will  give  shorter  crops,  .50°  to 
00°  is  a  safe  temperature,  and  at  this  date  this  is 
easily  maintained  without  fire-heat :  indeed,  a  cool 
cellar  or  outhouse  will  give  better  mushrooms  than 
a  dry  heated  house  with  a  fluctuating  temperature. 
After  spawning,  should  the  beds  be  at  all  low,  it  is 
well  to  place  a  few  inches  of  warm  dry  litter  over 
the  soil ;  the  latter  should  be  made  quite  smooth 
with  the  back  of  the  spade  to  keep  in  the  warmth, 
to  support  tlie  mushrooms,  and  to  help  tlie  sjmwn 
to  run  freely. 

FoRc'i.N't;  Vehetables. 
Though  full  early  to  write  upon  the  forcing  of 
vegetables  so  as  to  get  the  best  results,  in  man}' 
gardensthis  work  isconinienced  early  in  the  autumn : 
now  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  start.  In  the  case 
of  Seakale  for  first  supplies,  I  advised  previously 
the  importance  of  feeding,  so  as  to  secure  early 
growth  ;  a  goodly  portion  of  the  lower  leaves  maj' 
now  be  removed  so  as  to  assist  the  ripening  of  the 
crown  growths,  and  to  check  rank  growths  I  have 
cut  round  the  plants  with  a  .sjiade,  and  in  a  fort- 
night these  \vill  be  ready  to  lift  and  will  force 
more  freel}'.  Asparagus  for  forcing  next  mouth 
sliould  be  cut  over  as  soon  as  the  tops  begin  to 
turn  colour,  and  if  the  beds  are  at  all  dry  water 
should  be  given  freely.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  Rhubarb  as  for  Seakale,  but  these  plants  we 
leave  out  of  the  soil  and  place  under  a  wall,  merely 
covering  with  mats  to  prevent  the  roots  drying, 
as  the  lifting,  if  done  a  few  weeks  in  advance  of 
forcing,  gives  the  desired  check,  as  this  plant  at 
lliis  date  does  not  force  so  well  as  later  in  the  year. 
Materials  for  forcing  should  be  got  together ; 
leaves  are  valuable,  and  if  placed  in  liulk  as 
gathered  they  retain  their  M'armth  for  a  long  time. 
The  necessary  orders  should  be  given  for  forcing 
roots,  as  the  earlier  ones  get  the  best.  After 
these  are  received,  if  laid  in  soil  in  a  cool  place 
and  a  number  placed  in  heat  once  a  fortnight, 
there  will  lie  no  break  in  the  supply. 
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Salads. 
With  shortening  days  such  plants  as  Lettuce 
will  make  slow  growth,  and  the  necessary  frames 
or  structures  for  giving  shelter  to  plants  nearly 
full-grown  will  be  required.  I  do  not  advise 
leaving  these  plants  until  frost  lias  partly  crippled 
them  ;  far  better  house  them,  and  get  a  little  new 
root-growth.  Tliis  will  keep  the  plants  healthy 
and  give  a  supply  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Later  plants  should  be  kept  free  of  weeds  to  make 
them  as  hardy  as  possible,  and  any  small  plants 
that  can  be  spared  may  with  advantage  be  planted, 
so  that  protection  may  be  afforded  them  when 
required.  1  find  no  matter  how  carefully  planted 
there  are  always  great  losses.  Not  even  glass 
protection  is  proof  against  damp,  which  is  so  fatal 
to  this  crop,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  at 
the  foot  of  a  warm  wall.     This  remark  also  applies 


to  Endives.  The  Batavian  Round-leaved  variety 
is  more  reliable  than  others,  and  if  not  too  large 
when  planted  they  will  often  survive.  The  earlier 
autumn  planting  is  more  successful,  as  this  enables 
new  root-growth  to  be  made  before  winter.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  make  sowings  of  Lettuce  in  small 
shallow  frames  close  to  the  glass.  Sow  thinly,  and 
grow  as  hardy  as  possible  from  the  start.  8uch 
kinds  as  the  Hammersmith  and  Brown  Cos  are  the 
most  reliable.  (J.   Wytiies. 


CRAGSIDE,    NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

(The  Seat  of  Lord  Armstrong.) 
Cragside   is   one   of   the   mo.st   finely   placed 
houses  in  the  kingdom.     The  gardens  stretch 


CRAGSIDE,    .NORTHUMBERLAND. 


down  the  slope  with  wonderful  terraces  and 
winding  walks  through  rich  and  deep  wood- 
land, while  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  estate 
are  richly  timbered  with  very  varied  foliage. 
Jlothbury,  in  fact,  is  the  creation  of  Lord 
Armstrong,  who  in  that  salubrious  place  has 
formed  an  estate  of  original  chai-acter  full  of 
surpassing  beauty.  Altogether  the  estate 
covers  about  14,0(X)  acres,  and  it  is  indicative 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  created  that  the 
system  of  small  allotments  has  been  adopted  in 
parcels  of  three  acres  and  upwards.  The 
engineering  difficulties  encountered  were  over- 
come in  a  remarkable  manner.  Thus,  the 
house  IS  supplied  with  water  from  lakes  or 
meres  on  the  hills  above,  and  the  water 
pressure  is  used  to  drive 
dynamos  supplying  the  man- 
sion with  electric  light,  and 
furnishing  power  to  a  turbine 
which  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  compression  in  the  silo  on 
the  home  farm  at  Crag  End, 
where  Lord  Armstrong  has 
large  herds  of  shorthorns  and 
Jerseys. 

The  creation  of  the  house 
and  estate  has  thus  been  a 
triimiph,  and  it  is  a  striking 
lesson  of  what  can  be  done 
when  sound  princijiles  are 
adopted  and  the  most  is 
made  of  conditions  that  seem 
adverse.  The  jilanting  that 
has  gone  on  for  nearly  forty 
years  has  been  wonderfully 
successful,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  spring,  as  in  the  full 
richness  of  summer,  or  again 
when  autumn  has  blown, 
those  hillsides,  with  their 
varied  hues,  are  niarvellou.sly 
beautiful,  while  the  garden 
has  attractions  (juite  its  own, 
and  is  glorified  in  particular 
by  vast  masses  of  Azaleas 
and  Jihododendrons,  whicli 
flourish  in  the  sheltered  situa- 
tion and  in  the  light  soil  of 
that  country. 

The  mansion  stands  less 
than  two  miles  from  Cragside 
Station,  and  is  a  feature  in 
the  landscajie  for  many  miles 
around.  On  leaving  the  sta- 
tion and  crossing  the  hand- 
some bridge  that  s]ians  the 
river,  a  sharp  turn  is  made 
to  the  right,  and  midway 
between  the  town  and  Crag- 
side  the  road  divides.  The 
way  leading  to  the  left  is 
taken  if  it  be  desired  to  see 
the  glass  erections:  otherwise 
the  road  running  along  the 
valley  is  followed  until  the 
entrance  gates  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  are  reached. 

The  visitor  does  not  at  first 
suspect  that  Cragside  is  an 
example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  a  compara- 
tively few  years.  It  is  a 
modern  ])lace,  indeed,  but  the 
grounds  are  now  adorned  with 
noble  trees.  Conifers  especi- 
ally, and  by  those  glorious 
masses  of  Rhododendrons, 
with  a  host  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  But  forty 
years  ago  or  less  there  was 
nothing    but    a   bare    rocky 
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hillside,  and,  as  one  writer  says,  Cragside  may 
well  be  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  greatest  examples 
of  the  ]ilanter's  art  during  the  present  century. 
From  many  i)oints  beautiful  views  may  be 
obtained  of  the  surroundings,  especially  near 
the  plant  houses,  and  our  attention  is  arrested 
by  the  luxuriant  grounds  which  extend  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  about  five  miles. 

The  lower  slopes  are  ]ilanted  with  many 
trees,  conspicuous  amongst  them  being  the 
Birch,  most  graceful  of  all  woodland  trees,  the 
Hornbeam,  and  the  Thorn.  On  the  upper 
slojie,  which  is  unusually  rocky,  and  in  parts 
rises  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  with 
the  background  of  rugged  rocks.  Evergreens 
are  chiefly  planted.  Scotch  Firs  are  also 
conspicuous,  and  grow  vigorously  amid  the 
rocks.  Abies  Albertiana  and  other  fine 
Conifers  may  be  seen  in  the  grounds  close  to 
the  house. 

The  glory  of  Cragside  garden  consists,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  its  flowering  shrubs.  There 
are  thousands  of  Rhododendrons,  which  make 
the  hillside  in  late  May  and  early  June  brilliant 
with  colour.  This  is  a  beautiful  time  in  this 
Northumberland  garden,  when  the  leafy  bushes 
are  in  full  flower,  since,  being  on  the  hillside, 


of  cases  the  fruits  are  small  and  gnarled,  e.xcept 
where  the  trees  liave  been  lieavily  mulched  and 
watered. 

During  the  long  drought  experienced  here  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  many  of  tlie  fruits 
became  quite  stunted,  and  to  make  matters  worse 
the  trees  were  badly  infested  with  black  aphis, 
wliich  curled  up  the  leaves  and  points  of  the 
shoots.  In  my  own  case  I  had  the  ati'ected  shoots 
and  leaves  cut  off  and  burned,  and  the  trees 
syringed  with  a  little  carbolic  acid  in  the  water, 
after  which,  owing  to  tlie  heavy  rains  in  August, 
tliey  made  wonderfully  clean  healthy  growth,  and 
tlie  sound  fruits  have  greatly  increased  in  size 
since  then.  Almost  all  tlie  varieties  in  the  gardens 
here  are  loaded  to  breaking  point,  and  some  of  tliem 
I  am  afraid  will  be  pernianentl3'  injured.  I  have 
observed  in  other  seasons  when  the  trees  set  more 
fruit  than  they  could  mature,  that  the  surplus  ones 
were  cast  off  in  a  young  state,  but  this  year  they 
seem  to  cling  persistently  to  the  trees.  If  one  had 
sufficient  labour  to  thin  the  fruit  early  in  the 
season  no  doubt  the  remaining  crop  would  be 
greatly  improved  in  size  by  doing  so.  But  there 
are  few  places  where  the  time  can  be  spared  to 
thin  Apples  on  a  large  scale.  I  am  glad  to  sa}', 
however,  there  arc  some  gardens  where  this  is 
done.  A  gardening  friend  called  on  me  some  time 
since,   and  in    conversation  told   me  that  he    liad 
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their  dense  masses  of  blossom  produce  a  rich 
and  wonderful  efiect,  and  this  glorious  colouring 
is  enhanced  by  the  groups  of  hardy  Azaleas, 
which  are  even  more  brilliant  than  the 
Pihodcxlendrons  in  spring,  whilst  their  leaf 
tints  in  autumn  are  as  rich  as  anything  in  the 
woodland. 

A  very  attractive  feature,  too,  consists  of  the 
Pernettyas,  which  grow  so  finely  in  Ireland 
and  many  Southern  gardens.  But  they  are 
quite  at  home  here,  the  shrubs  being  of  large 
size,  and  crowded  with  brightly  coloured 
berries.  Skimmia  japonica  and  Andromeda 
florilaunda  are  conspicuous  also,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  see  in  the  very  rocky  places  the 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  growing  strongly,  its 
wiry  and  leafy  shoots  made  bright  with  hosts 
of  berries. 


APPLES    IN    SOUTH    WALES, 

The  gathering  and  storing  of  late  Apples  will  by 
the  time  these  notes  appear  in  print  be  nearly  over. 
The  crop  in  most  places  has  been  disappointing 
this  year.  The  trees  flowered  everywhere  in  great 
profusion,  the  fruits  set  well,  and  gave  great 
promise  of  an  abundant  crop,  but  in  the  majority 


had  two  men  thinning  Apples  regularly  for  the 
previous  six  weeks.  The  cro])  of  Blenheim  Orange, 
though  smaller  than  usual,  is  very  good.  The  fruit 
improved  greatly  after  the  rain,  and  the  trees  have 
made  good  strong  healthy  growth,  which  is  sure 
to  ripen  well  this  season.  Co.x's  Orange  Pippin 
has  done  very  well  considering  the  heavy  crop. 
The  fruits  are  a  fair  size,  and  highly  coloured  on 
Uie  sunny  side.  The  trees  here  are  worked  on  the 
free  stock  and  grown  in  bush  form,  and  they 
seldom  or  never  fail  to  produce  satisfactory  crops. 
Besides  being  well  adapted  for  garden  culture,  this 
variety  is  one  of  the  best  for  orchards.  The  fruits 
are  medium  sized  and  not  so  liable  to  be  injured 
by  storms  as  larger  kinds.  The  best  trees  I  have 
ever  seen  of  Cox's  were  standards  growing  in  an 
orchard  at  Stoke  Farm,  near  Slough,  Bucks,  some 
forty  years  ago.  Many  who  do  not  know  think  it 
is  a  modern  introduction,  but  the  late  Dr.  Hogg 
tells  us  in  his  "  Fruit  Manual "  that  it  was  raised 
at  Colnbrook,  near  vSlough,  I5uoks,  from  a  pip  of 
the  Ribston  Pippin  in  1830.  With  reference  to  the 
Ribston  Pippin,  it  has  been  often  said  that  the  tree 
now  is  so  subject  to  canker  and  disease  that  this 
fine  Apple  in  a  short  time  will  die  out  altogether. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  so.  I  believe  it 
is  as  strong  and  vigorous  now  as  ever  it  was  when 
grown  in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation.  The  trees 
here  are  healthy  and  as  free  from  canker  as  pos- 


sible. Stunner  Pippin  is  heavily  cro|)ped  with 
medium-sized  fruit.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  written  about  the  excellence  of  tliis  Apple,  I 
think  it  is  an  over-estimated  variety,  and  one  that 
I  would  not  grow  in  quantity.  Maigil,  Reinette 
de  Canada,  and  Colonel  Vaughan  have  been  very 
good,  but  King  of  the  Pippins  anil  Worcester 
Pearmain  are  small  and  knotty.  Gabalva,  which 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural 8ociet_v  this  spring,  is  much  smaller  than 
usual,  and  the  .same  may  be  said  of  the  following 
varieties  ;  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 
Ecklinville,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Alfiiston,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Wellington,  and  Rymer. 
Although  the  drought  has  had  a  Ijad  efiect  on  the 
Apple  crop  this  year,  most  fruit  rooms  will  l]e  well 
tilled,  but  the  fruits  will  be  smaller  in  size  than  in 
ordinary  sca.sons.  A.   Pkttiohbw. 

Ciislle  Gj.rdeii.1,  Cardiff. 


BEST     APPLES     FOR     BRITAIN. 

E  A  II  lj  V  . 

Devonshire  Quarrenden.      Irish  Peach. 
Lad}-  Sudeley. 
CookiiKj. 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg.        Grenadier. 
Ecklinville  Seedling.  Keswick  Codlin. 

(iolden  Spire.  Pott's  Seedling. 

5,  MiDSEASO-N. 

Dessert. 
American  Mother.  Ribston  Pippin. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Worcester  Pearmain 

King  of  the  pippins.  (for  market  only). 

Cookinij. 
Bismarck  (particularly         New  Hawthornden. 

for  market).  Stirling  Castle. 

Fnigmore  Prolific.  Waltliam    Abbey  Seed- 

(lolden  Noble.  ling. 

Warner's  King. 

Late. 

Ihs.^erl. 
Allen's  Everlasting.  Court  pendu  Plat. 

Blenheim  Orange.  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Rrownlee's  Russet.  Manningtou's  Pear- 

C'laygate  Pearmain.  main. 

Cockle  Pippin.  Sturmer  Pippin. 

Cookhnj. 
Alfriston.  Lane's  Prince  Albert. 

Bramley's  Seedling.  Newton  W^onder. 

Dumelow's   Seedling         New  Northern 

(popularly  known  Greening. 

as  Wellington).  Norfolk  Beaufin. 

This  is  the  list  of  Apples  compiled  last 
sjiring  as  the  result  of  an  interesting  discussion 
upon  the  best  Apples  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  shall  welcome  any  notes  that  may  be  sent 
to  us  respecting  the  varieties  named,  or  others 
that  should  form  jiart  of  the  list. 


AN    EXCELLENT    DESSERT 
APPLE. 

We  illustrate  an  Apple  which  we  think  will 
interest  considerably  readers  of  The  Garden. 
It  has  been  grown  at  Forest  Park,  the  residence 
of  Earl  Cowper,  for  over  seventy  years,  and  is 
an  old  French  kind,  introduced  by  the  later 
Earl  de  Grey,  and  locally  known  as  Dessai  de 
Buf}',  probably  a  corruption  of  Deux  ans  de 
B(euf.  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros,  showed  it  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
early  in  the  year,  when  we  thought  it  was 
sufficiently  distinct  and  good  to  illustrate- 
The  fruit  is  not  large,  but  of  pretty  ajipearance, 
e.xcellent  quality,  and  keeps  until  .lune  without 
turning  mealy.  ^lessrs.  Laxton  write  of  it 
thus: — ",yVe  propose  to  call  it  Countess 
Cowper  ;  it  is  a  very  good  and  sure  bearer, 
keeping  until  June  ;  the  fruit  is  what  we  may 
describe  as 'flat  conical 'in  shape,  medium  in 
size,  \vith  a  yellow  skin,  rich  flush  on  the  side 
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next  to  tlie  sun,  the  eye  large  and  partly  open, 
Hcsli  yellowisli,  crispy,  jviicy,  and  sweet  :  the 
latest  variety  tn  lilcioni  we  know,  and  a  very 
distinct,  higlily  coloured,  late  dessert  Apiile." 
Tliis  descri|ition  is  not  exaggerated.  Countess 
C'uwper  Apple  is  a  fruit  of  much  excellence 
and  importance. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 


MESSRS. 

SONS," 


CHEAL     AN 
CRAWLEY. 


7*'4HE  pure  air  and  good  loamy  soil  that  are 
to   lie   found   at    Crawley   doubtle.ss   in 
.some  measure  account   for  tlie  remark- 
able .success  that  attends  the  culture  of 
fruit   trees,  conifers,   hardy  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.   Dahlias,   &c. ,   in    the 
nursery  grounds  of  Messrs.  Cheal.     A  great  deal, 
however,  i.s  also  due   to  the  thorough  method  in 
which  the  land  is  cultivated. 

Tlic  fruit  trees  are  conspicuously  free  from  gross 
growth  ;  the  wood  is  firm  and  well  covered  with 
fruit  buds.  We  were  much  inteiested  in  seeing 
the  e.xcelleiit  method  of  tilling  the  ground  in 
practice.  This  operation  is  necessary  upon  so  large 
a  scale  that  horse  labour  is  e.xtensively  used. 
After  the  furrow  plough  has  been  once  round  the 
ground  the  horses  are  detached  from  it  and 
harnessed  to  a  subsoil  plough,  which  immediately 
follows  in  the  furrow  made  b\-  the  former,  with 
the  result  that  the  soil  for  quite  1-t  inches  deep  is 
brought  into  thoroughly  good  working  order. 
Tliis  particular  subsoil  plough  was  specially  made 
for  Messrs.  (_'heal,  and  is  provided  at  the  base  with 
two  upright  pieces  of  steel  that  eEfectuallj'  break 
up  all  hard  and  large  lumps  of  soil.  We  mention 
this  matter  a.s  the  results  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Cheal  from  this  deep  worknig  of  the  soil  are  so 
particularly  noticeable. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  nursery,  that 
altogether  covers  an  area  of  9U  acres,  is  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  and  these  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  forms  and  sizes.  Besides  the  two 
year  old  Apple  and  Pear  cordons  and  young  bush 
trees  that  may  be  counted  by  the  thousands, 
trained  fruit  trees  also  form  an  item  of  considerable 
importance.  As  cultivators  are  well  aware,  the 
culture  of  trained  trees  requires  the  bestowal  of  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labour,  as  the  future  form 
of  these  depends  so  much  upon  the  care  that  is 
bestowed  upon  them  when  \-oung.  The  trained 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  were,  like  the 
bush  and  cordon  fruit  trees,  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  quarter  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  fruiting  busli  Apple  trees  made  quite  a 
bright  picture  by  reason  of  the  many  highl}-- 
coloured  fruits  they  were  carrying.  Some  of 
the  best  were  Lady  Sudeley,  a  valuable  and  hand- 
some early  Apple,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Colonel 
Vaughan,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Margil.  all  reraarkabl_\' 
fine.  Tlie  variety  Jubilee  bids  fair  to  become  a 
standard  apple  ;  many  small  bushes  not  more  than 
2  feet  li  inches  or  3  feet  high  were  bearing  very 
heavy  crops.  The  Apple  is  large,  somewhat  conical 
in  shape,  and  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  colour.  No 
useful  space  is  left  uncovered  in  the  nursery  grounds 
at  Crawley.  Cordon  fruit  trees  particularly  are 
made  use  of  for  covering  walls,  trellises,  &c.  The 
side  of  various  buildings  that  otherwise  would  be 
bare,  or  clothed  perhaps  by  some  comparatively 
worthless  climber,  are  covered  with  cordon  Pears  or 
Apples.  This  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  not  more  often  practised.  An 
interesting  and  beautiful  covering  is  provided, 
and  one  that  at  the  same  time  is  also  most  useful 
and  valuable. 

The  conifers  and  the  ornamental  shrubs  that  are 
cultivated  bj'  Messrs.  Cheal  are  evidently  those  best 
suited  to  decorative  planting,  and  sucli  as  are  found 
to  l)c  most  serviceable  in  the  practice  of  landscape 
gardening  extensively  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Cheal. 
Large  quantities  of  one  shrub  in  particiilar  were 
noticeable,  viz.,  Prunus  Pissardi.  No  less  beautiful 
in   spring   when    covered   with   its   pale   coloured 


blossoms  than  during  summer  and  autunm  when 
its  handsome  purple  foliage  is  at  its  Ijest,  this  Prunus 
deser\'es  to  he  far  more  generally  planted  in 
shrubberies.  Ornamental  Crabs  are  also  made  use 
of  for  tlie  same  purpose,  and  one  could  wish  for 
nothing  brighter  or  more  attractive  in  the  garden, 
when  the  summer  beauty  of  the  latter  is  almost 
over.  Several  excellent  varieties  are  now  in  culti- 
vation. Transcendant,  having  large,  extremely 
handsome  fruits,  of  a  soft,  pleasing  red  and  yellow  : 
prunifolia  coccinea,  almost  covered  with  small 
\ivid  reil  fruits,  making  a  particularly  good  show  ; 
anil  the  Dartmouth  and  .John  Downie  are  some  of  the 
liest  of  these  shrubs,  so  valuable  as  decorative  plants 
in  the  shrubbery  at  this  seascm  of  the  year  ;  their 
fruits  also  make  an  excellent  jelly  ;  those  of  pruni- 
folia coccinea  are  said  to  be  especiallj'  suitable, 
although  being  small  thej'  would  naturally  give 
more  trouble  in  their  preparation. 

Of  all  the  numerous  hard}'  shrubs  grown  by 
Messrs.  Cheal,  there  is  nothing  now  more  beautiful 
than  Berberis  Thunbergi  purpurea.  Even  its 
brightly  coloured  berries  are  rendered  incon- 
spicuous by  its  lovely  coloured  foliage,  an  intense 
crimson  in  colour.  Acer  tataricum  (linnala  is  a 
tree  that  develops  a  striking  crimson  tint  in  the 
autumn,  and  L^lmus  Dampieri  aurea,  whose  curiously 
reflexed  golden  leaves  almost  entirely  hide  the  stem 
from  view  ;  Robinia  neo-mexicana,  that  is  quite 
hardy,  and  bears  deep  pink  flowers  ;  Aniygdalus 
communis  purpurea,  a  shrub  with  beauiifuUy 
coloured  foliage,  and  those  charming  varieties  of 
(,iuercus  pe<lunculata,  Q.  p.  Souvenir  de  France  Van 
der  Bonn,  and  Q.  p.  Concordia  are  conspicuously 
bright  in  this  (Quarter  of  the  nursery. 

Several  acres  are  devoted  to  Dahlia  culture,  and 
in  addition  to  the  extensive  collection  of  standard 
varieties,  nianj'  unnamed  seedlings  are  under-  trial. 
One  of  these  is  a  pure  white,  a  rare  colour  in  Cactus 
Dahlias,  most  of  the  so-called  white  varieties  being 
by  no  means  true  to  their  description.  The  habit 
of  this  particular  variety  in  its  first  season  has  not 
proved  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  Messrs.  Cheal 
are  confident  that  this  will  improve.  Many  other 
flowers  of  great  merit  were  apparent  amongst  the 
numerous  seedlings  and  varieties,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  some  day  hear  of  them  again. 

The  old  Dahlia  viridiflora  ■was  noticeable,  its 
curious  green  flowers  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
brightly  coloured  ones  to  be  seen  all  around. 
Probabl}'  of  less  general  interest  than  the  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  in  their  natural  forms  are  those  of 
curious  and  giotescjue  shapes  in  that  portion  of  the 
nursery  grounds  devoted  to  specimens  of  topiary 
work,  yet  they  attract  many,  if  only  by  reason  of 
their  associations  with  a  form  of  gardening  at  one 
time  so  popular. 


BOOKS. 

The  English  Flowep  Garden  and 

Home  Grounds."  —Those  of  us   who  had   to 

learn  our  hardy  flowers  and  how  to  use  them  as 
best  we  might  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  remember 
what  a  difficult  and  slow  plodding  task  it  was, 
cannot  help  regretting  that  in  those  days  there 
was  no  "  English  Flower  Garden"  to  support  our 
halting  steps  and  to  make  the  way  easy.  Even 
now,  though  it  is  on  everyone's  shelf  or  table,  and 
careful  study  of  its  pages  will  reward  any  intelli- 
gent reader  with  a  clear  insight  into  the  best  and 
wisest  ways  of  gardening,  there  are  not  many  who 
read  and  digest  its  teaching  as  carefully  as  they 
might.  Such  half-hearted  readers  would  do  well 
to  carefully  study  the  introductory  chapters, 
reading  them  slowly  through  sexeral  times,  so  as 
to  get  their  teaching  well  into  their  heads.  These 
chapters  embrace  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
modern  practice  of  delightful  outdoor  gardening, 
each  being  described  in  a  clear  and  practical  manner. 
"Tlie  English  Flower  (iarden ''  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  mere  book  of  reference.  Its  author 
may  be  said  to  have  created  anew  in  English  homes 
the  love  of  the  good  old  garden  flowers  that  had 
been  thrown  out  when  the  bedding  system  invaded 

"  "  Tile  English    Flower    Garden    and    Home    Grounds." 
Eighth  edition.    By  W.  Robinson.    London  :  John  Murray. 


the  ciunilry.  The  bc^t  pai  t  of  his  life  has  been 
given  to  the  gradual  perfecting  of  this  book, 
through  infinite  personal  labour  and  by  an 
ungrudging  expenditure  in  the  production  of  the 
admirable  woodcuts  with  which  it  is  so  profusely 
illustrated.  Of  the  several  editions,  of  which  the 
present  volume  is  the  eighth,  oulj'  two  have  been 
reprints,  the  others  all  containing  some  gradual 
bettering  and  increase  of  text  matter,  illustration, 
and  arrangement.  In  addition  to  the  many 
amateurs  and  professional  people  who  make  good 
use  of  such  a  work  any  master  who  employs  an 
intelligent  young  gardener,  or  who  notices  a  lad 
striving  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  hardy  plants, 
would  do  well  and  kindly  by  giving  him  this  most 
helpful  book. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The.  Editors  art  not    re>ipo'iisible  for  the,  opinions 
expressed  by  their  correspondents.  J 

AUTUMN-SOWN     PEAS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR,— A  common  practice  used  to  be  to  so«- 
a  batch  of  one  of  the  round -seeded  Peas 
early  in  November  for  aflbrding  an  early 
gathering  in  summer.  Very  few  gardeners 
now  depend  on  autumn-sown  Peas  because 
of  their  uncertainty,  and  because,  too, 
there  is  an  earlier  and  better  race  of  the  superior 
marrow  or  wrinkled  sorts  obtainable.  In  his 
article  on  "  Forced  Peas  in  Pots"  (page  '231),  Mr. 
Wythes  says  :  "I  would  not  advise  autumn  sowing, 
but  prefer  pot  culture,  sowing  in  December  and 
bringing  them  on  cool."  This  after  a.trial  of  several 
sorts  on  a  warm  border.  It  is  several  years  now 
since  I  discontinued  autumn  sowing  ;  the  last  trial 
was  so  disappointing  that  resolutions  then  made 
have  not  been  reconsidered.  The  Peas  then  came 
up  well,  grew  strongly  for  a  time,  or  until  over- 
taken by  a  short  spell  of  sharp  frost,  and,  although 
nuich  trouble  was  taken  in  affording  shelter  liy 
means  of  evergreen  boughs  when  the  nights  were 
frosty,  they  became  so  eiieven  and  thin  as  the 
winter  advanced  that  the}-  were  deemed  unprofit- 
able. They  were  at  length  dug  in,  the  grouml 
applied  to  another  purpose,  and  thus  the  practice 
of  autumn -sowing  was  revoked.  No  doulit  there 
are  seasons  when  a  greater  measure  of  success 
would  attend  the  work,  but  the  fickleness  of  the 
average  winter  is  such  that  the  chances  are  few, 
and  successful  ends  a  rarity.  A  few  days  gain  in 
the  first  picking  is  worth  a  deal  of  effort,  but 
experience  jiroves  that  by  sowing  in  pots  or  shallow 
lioxes,  standing  these  in  a  cold  pit  and  allowing 
them  to  advance  steadily  under  rational  treatment, 
the  crop  can  be  advanced  b}-  some  days  over  that 
of  outdoor  sowing  in  February  or  March.  In  this, 
again,  there  are  the  attendant  uncertainties  of  the 
weather  to  reckon  with.  Should  the  ground  be 
wet  and  cold  February-sown  Peas  will  decay  rather 
than  germinate,  and  if  they  do  not  actually  collapse 
their  progress  is  so  slow  that  a  later  sowing  on  a 
portion  of  the  same  border  will  distinctly  out- 
distance them  in  their  progress  and  maturity. 
There  is  in  the  early  outdoor  sowing  of  Peas  a 
decided  advantage  in  waiting  should  the  ground  be 
wet  or  cold,  though  ambition  with  many  is  such 
that  they  are  led  into  varied  makeshifts  in  order 
to  get  in  some  seed.  This  more  often  comes  from 
the  unrestrained  energy  of  the  young  gardener 
than  of  the  man  of  many  years  experience  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  garden  life  and  work.  It  has 
been  often  said  in  the  old  axiom,  "once  bit,  twice 
shy,"  but  the  acti\e  gardener  is  not  so  easilj- 
daunted  as  to  give  up  from  the  first  bite,  and  this 
has  often  been  the  case  in  the  matter  of  autumn 
sowing  of  Peas.  It  is  scarcely  less  prudent  to 
hurry  the  sowing  in  pots  for  outdoor  planting, 
because  under  no  circumstance  can  the}'  be  planted 
till  past  the  middle  of  March  without  the  risk  of 
their  destruction.  Lender  even  the  cool  trcatniciii 
afforded  by  a  cold  pit  their  advance  is  rapiil  once 
roots  and  tops  are  set  in  motion,  and  if  the  growth 
liecome  unduly  extended  and  the  roots  thickly 
matted  together  a  check  comes   by  planting,   and 
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the  Iiaiilm  is  made  tender  from  crowding.  Towards 
the  end  of  January  is  quite  early  enough,  and  they 
will  need  even  then  ample  ventilation  to  secure  a 
sturdy  and  well-developed  balance  between  root 
and  top  to  withstand  the  removal  to  the  open 
border  and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  weather. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  March  sometimes  we 
get  the  coldest  days  of  the  j'ear,  and  frame-pro- 
tected plants  suddenly  overtaken  by  such  arctic 
visitations  are  scarcely  able  to  show  a  useful 
progress,  even  should  actual  endurance  favour 
them.  W.  SxRroNEijL. 

nymph.%:a  stellata. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gardem."J 
iSiR,— In  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge  in  The  Garden  of  September  '22,  I  can 
assure  him  that  the  Nyinphasa  stellata  growing  in 
hot  water  in  the  open  air  is  extremely  pi-olitic  ; 
almost  every  flower  produces  seed,  and  this  germi- 
nates so  rapidly  that  thousands  of  young  jilants 
may  be  found  under  each  spot  where  a  flower  has 
sunk  to  the  bottom.  These  seedlings,  however, 
require  to  be  wintered  in  high  temperature,  or  they 
invariably  die  off  before  spring. 

H.   J.   DtlGMORE. 


CAMELLIA  FRUITING. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — "A.  B. ,"  on  page  137,  speaks  of  a  Camellia 
having  set  fruit.  This,  I  fancy,  is  not  particularly 
uncommon  in  the  south-west,  as  I  have  come  across 
not  a  few  instances  of  it  myself  The  other  day  I 
saw  a  small  bush  bearing  half  a  dozen  fruits. 
Pyi-us  japonica  is  fruiting  very  freely  this  season, 
some  of  the  fruits  being  of  exceptional  size. 

S.  W.  F. 


SAMBUCUS  PUBENS  MAXIMA. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Gakden."] 
Sir, — Your  correspondent's  note  on  page  236  con- 
cerning Sambucus  pubens  maxima  must,  I  think, 
be  wrong.  Sambucus  pubens,  as  imported  last 
year  by  us,  is  quite  a  different  plant  altogether. 
The  colour  of  the  berries  on  our  plants  varies  from 
yellow,  tlirough  orange,  to  red. 

Vannsladt.  H.  Henkel. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  HORTRTLTURaL   SOCIETYS   EXMlHri'loN   OK 
HKITISH-(iIlO\VN    FKrir. 

No  ninie  striking,  proof  nf  tlie  fruit-growhij^  capabilities  of 
Kiitaiii,  aiuHhe  sound  nietliods  of  t-ultiiie  practised  l>y  its 
L-xiioiients,  could  be  evidenced  than  was  made  apparent  at 
the  great  exhibition  of  British  Fruit  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  September  27,  i^S,  and  29,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society. 

It  would  be  deeply  regrettable  were  this  show  to  fall  through 
for  lack  of  funds,  as  ut  one  time  it  appeared  to  be  in  danger 
of  doing,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  its  management  for  having  so  ably  sustained  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  exhibition  of  hardy  fruit  that  we 
have.  This,  the  seventh  annual  show,  was  equally  as  good,  if 
not  more  successful,  on  the  whole,  than  previous  ones, 
although  the  Apples  generally  speaking  were  smaller  and  of 
not  so  good  a  colour  as  usual.  Soft  fruits  were  excellently 
and  extensively  exhibited.  The  arrangements  gave  unquali- 
fied satisfaction,  and  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A., 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  Mr.  Humplireys,  and 
their  assistants  are  to  be  congratulated. 

At  the  luncheon,  ably  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
in  the  absence  of  Sir  Trevcu'  Lawrence,  Bart.,  who  had  been 
called  a>vay  to  fulfil  an  important  engagement,  reference 
was  made  by  the  chairman  to  the  splendid  exhibition  of 
British  fruit.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  appealed  to  all  those  interested  in  British  fruit 
culture  to  support  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  its 
endeavours  both  personally  and  by  placing  the  matter  l>efore 
employers. 

The  name  of  Mr.  John  Wi-ight,  V.M.H.,  was  coupled  with 
the  name  of  the  referees,  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  Challis,  head 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the  toast  of  the 
judges.  V'otes  of  thanks  were  afterwards  passed  to  the 
chairman  and  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Fruit  Gkown  cndkr  Glass  or  Otherwise. 
Gardeners  anp  Amateurs  only. 
For  a  collection  of  nine  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit,  the 
Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre)  gained 
the  first  prize  ;  a  silver  cup  presented  by  Mr.  Sholto  H.  Hare 
also  went  with  this.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  Mullens),  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  was  second,  and  Sir 


J.  W.  Pease,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Mclndoe),  Hutton  Hall, 
Guisborough,  third.  The  Alicante  and  Muacatof  Alexandria 
Grapes,  Golden  Eagle  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apple,  and  Doyenn^  du  Cornice  Pears  were 
excellent  in  the  first  prize  exhibit.  The  Gros  Maroc  Grapes, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  in  Mr.  G.  Mullen's  collection,  and 
the  Grapes  and  Pears  in  that  of  Mr.  Mclndoe  were  also  very 
good. 

Mr.  i.  W.  Fleming,  Chilworth  Manor,  Rorasey,  Hants 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell),  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
sixdishesof  ripe  dessert  fruit.  A  silver  Kniyhtian  medal 
was  given  with  this  award.  The  Madrt-sIirM  <'ourt  Grapes 
here  were  very  good,  as  also  were  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
Mr.  M.  Biddulph,  Ledbury,  Hereford  (gardener,  Mr.  -T. 
Dawes),  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Eady,  Oatlands 
Lodge,  Weybridge  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lock),  came  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  distinct  varieties  of  Grapes,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  gained  the  silver  challenge  cup,  value  nO  guineas 
(presented  by  Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green), 
together  with  the  first  prize.  Mr.  Goodacre's  collection 
comprised  the  varieties  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Black  Hamlnirgh, 
Barbarossa,  Gros  Maroc,  Alicante,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
the  three  latter  being  de<  idt-dly  bis  best;  Mr.  C  Bayer, 
Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill  (^luduner,  Mr.  W.  Taylor),  was 
second,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  growing  such  good 
produce  so  near  London. 

Lord  Hastings,  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  Shingler).  gained  the  premier  award  for  three  distinct 
varieties  of  Grapes,  liaving  excellent  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Alnwick  Seedling.  Mr.  M. 
Biddulph  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Eady  third. 

For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming 
was  first  with  splendid  examples.  Lord  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge 
(siardener,  Mr.  Allen),  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Dickens,  Coolhurst, 
Horsham  (gardener.  Mr.  A.  Kemp),  third.  The  first  prize 
for  three  bunches  of  Madrestield  Court  was  also  taken  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  C.  Bayer  being  second. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  also  successful  in  obtaining  fiist  prize  for 
three  liunches  of  Mrs.  Pince,  with  excellent  fruit,  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey,  Sussex  (gardener,  Mr. 
Cumm),  being  second. 

For  Alicante  Grapes,  Lord  Hastings  (gardener.  Mr.  Shingler) 
was  first  with  bunches,  one  of  which  was  magnificent, 
as  good  as  we  remember  to  have  seen.  We  understand  that 
this  was  cut  from  a  vine  that  has  this  seasoti  borne  well 
towards  100  bunches.  Mr.  J.  \\'.  FleniiTi^^  was  second,  and 
Lady  A.  Tate.  Streatham  Common  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Howe), 
third.  The  first  prize  for  bunches  of  bady  Downes  Grape 
was  given  to  Mr.  C.  Bayer,  who  showed  well-finished 
examples  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming  was  second. 

For  any  other  lilack  Grape,  Lord  Hastings  was  first  with 
Alnwick  Seedling— splendid  bunches  ;  Lord  Suftield  obtained 
the  second  prize. 

Lord  Hillingdnn  exhibited  the  best  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
the  Earl  nf  Herrington  being  second,  and  Jlr.  Walpole 
Greenwell  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lintott),  third. 

Only  one  exhii)it  of  Grape  (Mrs.  Pearson)  was  staged,  and 
this  from  Lord  Hastings,  whose  bunches  were  beautifully 
coloured. 

For  any  other  white  Grape,  Mr.  C.  Bayer  was  first  with 
Chasselas  Napoleon,  Miss  Ridge  second,  with  the  same 
variety,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Attenborough,  Catesby  House, 
Daventry  (gardener,  Mr.  Achild),  was  third,  with  very  good 
Buckland  Sweetwater. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Fleming  was  given  the  premier  award  for  a  dish 
of  Peaches  from  under  glass,  having  very  good  Sea  Eagle. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Forteseue,  Dropmore,  Maidenhead  (gardener.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Rogers),  being  second.  For  a  dish  of  Nectarines,  also 
from  under  glass.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  was  first  with  Albert 
Victor,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas  second  with  Spenser.  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  (gardener, 
Mr.  .J.  Hudson),  gained  the  ftj'st  prize  for  dessert  Plums 
from  under  glass  with  Golden  Ti-ansparent  Gage,  the  Earl 
of  Harrington  being  second.  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  C.  Saunders)  gained  the  Hogg  medal  ami 
first  prize  for  a  collection  of  fifty  dishes  of  hardy  fruit.  The 
Apples,  Pears.  Plums,  and  Peaches  in  this  collection  were  of 
excellent  nuality.  Peaches— Violette,  Hative,  and  Dymond  ; 
Plums— Jefferson,  Prince  Englebert,  and  Monarch  ;  Pears- 
Beurre  de  Mortillet  and  Triomphe  de  Vienne  were  particu- 
larly good.  Mr.  F.  C.  Boyd,  North  Frith, Tonbridge  (gardener, 
Mr.  E.  Coleman)  was  second.  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  gained 
first  prize  for  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  hardy  fruit, 
exhibiting  very  good  samples,  and  Sir  M.  H.  Collet,  Kemsing, 
Sevenoaks  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Potter),  second. 
Nurserymen. 
Fruit  Grown  Entirely  Out  of  Doors. 

For  the  sixteenth  year  in  succession  Messrs.  George 
Bunyard  and  Co.  obtained  the  premier  award— a  gold  medal 
—for  their  display  of  hardy  fruit,  extending  over  48  feet  run 
of  0  feet  tabling.  It  was  a  magnificent  exhibit,  and  com- 
prised splendidly -coloured  specimens  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  Apples,  Pears,  Ac.  The  centre  of  the  table  consisted  of 
a  raised  stand,  upon  which  were  arranged  such  highly- 
coloured  varieties  as  Williams'  Favourite,  Scarlet  Pearmain. 
&c.,  while  at  intervals  along  the  sides  of  the  table  were 
placed  baskets  containing  splendid  samples  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  Pears— particularly  fine  in  this  collection  were 
Marguerite  Marillat,  Conference,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  King 
Edward.  Pitniaston  Duchess,  Beurr6  Baltet  P^re,  and  Beurre 
Hardy.  Apples— Gold  Medal,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Gas- 
coigne's  Scarlet,  Lady  Sudeley,  M'orcester  Pearmain, 
Queen,  Warners  King,  Bietigheimer,  A-c.  Small  Crotons, 
Palms,  Ferns,  Nuts,  Raspberries,  and  outdoor  Grapes  were 
included  as  decorative  subjects  in  this  splendid  exhibit. 

Mr.  John  Basham,  Fairoak  Nurseries.  Bassaleg,  Newport, 
Mon.,  was  awarded  the  first  prize— the  Hogg  medal— for  a 
display  of  hardy  fruit  to  fill  32  feet  run  of  6  feet  tabling. 
The  Apples  in  this  collection  were  remarkably  well  coloured, 
and  included  fine  samples  of  King  of  the  Pippins,  Wealthy, 
Yorkshire  Beauty,  AUington  Pippin,  Graham's  Royal  Jubilee, 
Tyler's  Kernel,  and  Crimson  Greening.  Pears— Fertility. 
Williams  (very  fine),  Beurr^  Diel,  Clapp's  Favourite. 
,  Souvenir  du   Congr&s,  and  Marguerite  Marillat.     Plums- 


Goliath,  Diamond,  Cox's  Emperor,  and  Pond's  Seedling 
wore  also  very  good.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
gained  second  prize,  a  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal.  Apples 
—Queen  (splendid),  Golden  Noble,  Lady  Sudeley,  Holland- 
bury.  Pears— Pitmaston  Duchess  and  General  Todleben 
were  here  unusually  fine.  The  third  prize— a  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal^was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  S.E. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
West  Norwood,  gained  the  first  prize— a  silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal— for  a  display  of  hardy  fruit  to  fill  10  feet  run  of 
6  feet  tabling.  Apples— Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Wealthy, 
Lord  Derby,  AVarner's  King,  and  Pears— Marguerite  Maril- 
lat, New  Duchess,  Le  Lectier,  and  Souvenir  du  Congres  were 
here  very  well  represented.  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and 
Sons.  Bath,  with  goorl  fruits  of  Apples— Yorkshire  Beauty. 
Wellington,  Annie  Elizabeth.  Kinjieror  Alexander.  Pears-- 
Doyenn^  Boussoch  and  Souvenir  du  Congrfes.  and  Plums— 
Goliath,  Grand  Duke,  and  Monarch  were  second. 

The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Alessrs.  J.  Rivers  and 
Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  for  orchard  house  fruit  and  trees,  to 
fill  3d  feet  run  of  6  feet  tabling.  The  trees  in  pots  of  Plums, 
Peaches,  and  Apples  were  grand.  Of  tlie  former,  Rivers' 
Late  Orange  was  particularly  good  ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  bright 
orange  colour.  The  trees  of  this  and  other  varieties  of 
Plums  were  carrying  very  heavy  crops  of  fruit ;  the  specimen 
pot  trees  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Emperor  Alexander 
Apples,  Golden  Eagle  Peach,  Red  October  Pear,  »fec.,  were 
also  splendid.  The  dishes  of  fruit  shown  gave  evidence  of 
very  high  culture.  The  samples  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  Y'orkshire  Beauty  Apples  ;  Mme. 
Treyve,  Beurr^  Hardy,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears ; 
Albatross  and  Gladstone  Peaches  were  very  flue  indeed. 

Market  Growers  only 

In  this  division,  with  the  exception  of  one  class,  all  fruits 
must  be  shown  as  packed  for  travelling  to  market,  except 
that  the  lids  must  be  removed  so  as  to  display  the  contents. 

Mr.  W".  Iggulden,  Lock's  Lane  Nurseries,  Frome,  was  first 
for  Hamburgh  Grapes,  a  single  layer,  weighing  not  less  than 
12lbs.  in  a  single  basket,  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Marsh  Farm, 
Twickenham,  beiuir  second. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  and  J .  C.  Batho,  Finchley,  exhibiting  Cammn 
Hall  Muscat  in  a  similar  class  for  white  Grapes,  gained  the 
first  prize,  and  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  second.  For  any  variety  of 
Grapes,  in  any  other  than  a  baby  basket,  the  first  prize  was 
given  to  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Polegate,  Sussex.  Mr.  W  Poupart  was 
placed  first  for  four  varieties  of  cooking  Apples,  showing 
fine  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck, 
and  Warners  King.  Mr.  George  Tebbutt,  Magden  House, 
Isleworth,  was  second,  with  t-ady  Henniker,  Yorkshire 
Beauty,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Wellington.  For  fiuir  varieties 
of  dessert  Apples,  in  baskets  or  boxes,  Mr,  W.  Poupart  was 
again  first,  exhibiting  Ribston  Pippin,  King  nf  the  Pippins, 
Rosemary  Russett,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Mr.  George 
Telil)utt  came  second.  Mr.  Edwin  Basham  gained  first  prize 
for  two  varieties  of  cooking  Apples,  with  excellent  packed 
Bismarck  and  the  (^ueen.  Mr.  George  Tebltutt  was  second 
fnr  two  varieties  of  dessert  Apples.  Messrs.  Cauiiibell  and 
(Jetting,  Glewston  Fruit  Plantation,  Ross,  Heieford,  were 
first  with  Cox's  Orange  and  Rilisttm  Pippin.  Mr.  W.  Poupart 
was  second.  Messrs.  Camiibell  and  Getting  were  L'iven  first 
for  any  one  variety  of  cookin;;  .\pples  with  a  splendid  lot  nf 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  Mr.  A.  .1.  Adcock  was  se'jond.  For 
one  variety  of  dessert  Ajiples.  Mr.  W.  Poupart  was  first  with 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  Hatton,  Middlesex, 
was  second.  Mr.  E.  Basham,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  gained 
the  premier  award  for  samples  of  one  variety,  about  42lbs. 
in  weight,  on  any  imprnved  ft)rm  of  package  far  market, 
with  fruits  nf  Ecklinville,  in  a  strongly  made  package,  usnig 
wond  wool  as  a  [tacking  material.  To  show  the  same  i|Uantity 
nf  A])|iles  in  an  improved  system  of  packing,  Mr.  Basham 
and  ;\lr.  W.  Poupart  were  first  and  second  respectively. 
The  fruits  nf  the  former  exliibitnr  were  placed  on  their  sides,  . 
with  paper  shavings  between.  For  two  Pears,  in  two 
I)ackages  of  about  20lbs.  each,  Mr.  A.  Wyatt  was  first  with 
Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Souvenir  du  Congres.  Mr.  W. 
Poupart  gained  the  second  prize. 

Mr.  W  Poupart  was  first  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  fruits  of  any  one  variety,  packed  in  one  package 
for  market,  having  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  ilr.  A.  Wyatt 
being  second.  For  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  nf  Apples 
and  Pears  distinct,  eighteen  fruits  of  each,  to  )ie  laid  fiat  nn 
the  table,  Mr.  W.  Poupart  was  first,  showing  a  spUmlid  sample 
of  Alfriston,  Peasgood,  Warners  King.  Bismarck,  and  Potts 
Seedling  Apples,  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Cniiteience,  and 
Beurre  Superfin  Pears.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Lobjart,  Islewnrth, 
gained  second  place.  Mr.  Poupart  was  placed  first  for  a 
basket  or  box  of  about  281bs.  capacity  of  cooking  Plums,  with 
fine  fruits  of  Monarch,  and  Mr.  J.  Wyatt  second  with  the 
same  variety. 

For  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  fruits  of  any  one  choice 
dessert  variety,  suitably  packed  in  one  package  for  nuirket, 
Mr.  J.  Gore,  Polegate.  Sussex,  was  first,  showing  beautiful 
specimens  of  Jeft'erson  ;  Mr.  Iggulden  lieing  second,  also  with 
this  variety. 

Mr.  J.  Gore  was  first  for  twenty-four  Peaches  with  fine 
Sea  Eagle,  Mr.  W.  Poupart  and  Mr.  T.  Bones,  Cliesliunt.  being 
eiiual  seconds.  Mr.  Cb.arles  Moon,  Chessington  (.'ourt 
Nurseries,  Surbiton,  was  placed  first  for  a  basket  or  box  of 
Tomatoes,  showing  the  variety  Comet.  Mr.  W.  Poupart 
came  second. 

Fruits   Grown    in   the   Open   Air. 
Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only. 

Mr.  R.  Leigh,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone  (gardener,  Mr.  0. 
Woodward),  won  the  first  prize  for  sixteen  dishes  i^f  cooking 
and  eight  of  de^.^^eit  Ajiples  He  showed  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  (conkin-i  Mnv  Jr  \l.  ii;mr  (;nlden  Noble,  Empei-oi- 
Alexander,  M:iiii.i-  Km-,  ^-lk-llnv  Beauty,  and  Tyler's 
Kernel;  (dessert)  Woinialei  iVatmain,  American  Mother, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribstnn  Pippin,  tV:c.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee, 
The  Grange,  Hackbridge,  Surrey  (gardener,  Mr.  Humphreys), 
was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  S.  E.  A.  College,  Wye,  Kent 
(gardener.  Mi.  S.  Deadman),  came  third.     For  eight  cooking 
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and  four  dessert  Apples,  Sir  M.  \V.  Collet,  St.  Clere,  Kemsing, 
Sevenoaks(criiilener.  Mr.  R.  Potter), Kained  first  prize  ;  Colonel 
Hnrate  WaljiDle,  KfL-kfield  Place,  Winchfield  (^'ardener.  Mr. 
Maxim),  beinjj;  second. 

For  six  cooking'  and  three  dessert  Apples  the  Duke  of  Fife, 
East  Slieen  I-.od^'e  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Osborn),  was  placed  first, 
Mr.  M.  Biddnlph.  M.P.,  Ledbury,  Hereford  (t;ardener,  ilr.  J. 
Dawes),  second,  and  Mr.  .T.  K.  Brougham,  Wallington  Bridge, 
Carshalton  (-aidcner.  Mr.  W.  Jones),  gained  tliird  prize.  Mr. 
K.  Leigh,  Karliani  Court,  won  the  first  prize  for  six  distinct 
dishes  of  cnnkin-  Apples,  Mr.  Hamilton  Hornand,  Gurney 
Manor,  Hingliain,  hL-ing  second.  Mr.  A.  W.  J.  Wright,  ijuiirry 
House,  Ncwert.  Gloucester,  for  three  dishes  of  cooking  Apples 
distinct,  was  first,  and  Mr.  M.  Biddnlph  third.  Mr.  Koger 
Leigh  was  again  successful  fur  six  distinct  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  and  Captain  Carstairs,  Welford  Park,  Newbury 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Ross),  for  three  distinct  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples.  Mr.  Roger  Leigh  gained  first  prize  for  eighteen 
dishes  of  dessert  Pears  ;  the  Duke  of  Fife  had  the  same  award 
for  twelve  dishes.  Mr.  J.  R.  Rroughton  was  first  for  nine 
dishes,  the  Marquis  of  Caraden,  Bayham  Alibey.  Kent 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  H.  Sage),  first  for  six  dishes,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Hadfield,  Tliointon  House,  Ross  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Rich),  first 
for  three  <iishcs.  Sir  M.  W.  Collet  gained  the  premier 
award  for  three  dishes  of  cooking  Pears. 

Mr.  Roger  Leigh  was  first  for  three  dishes  of  outdoor 
Peaches,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming  first  for  our  dish  of  one 
variety.  Mr.  Roger  Leigh  gained  the  first  award  for  three 
distinct  dishesof  Nectarines  grown  outof  doors,  and  Mr.  H.  A. 
Atteuborough,  Catesby  House,  Daventry  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Child),  first  for  one  dish.  LordBaybrook,Audley  End  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Vert),  was  placed  first  for  four  dishes  of  dessert 
Plums.  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Margery  Hall,  Reigate,  had  the 
same  award  for  one  dish  of  any  one  dessert  variety,  except 
liages,  and  Mr.  V.  W.  Lonagan,  Cressinghani  Park,  Reading 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain),  for  one  dish  of  Gage  Plums. 

Special   District    Co  u  n  t  y    P  k  i  /.  t:  s. 
Gahi>kners  and  Amateurs  only. 

Each  class  is  divided  into  sub-classes  for  Apples  and  Pears. 
For  six  dishes  of  Apples,  Kent,  Mr.  G.  H.  Dean.Sittitubourne 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers),  was  first ;  the  same  exhibitor 
gained  first  prize  for  Pears  also. 

In  the  class  open  to  growers  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Hants, 
to  Cornwall,  Mv.  J.  K.  Digby,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  Turton),  was  first  for  Apples,  and  ilr.  F.  \V. 
Thomas,  Polegate.  first  for  Pears.  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Wright, 
Newert,  Gloucestershire  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Davies),  gained  the 
premier  award  for  Apples  open  to  Wilts,  Gloucester,  (.)xford, 
Bucks,  Berks,  Beds,  Herts,  and  Middlesex,  and  Mr.  H.  St. 
Vincent  Ames,  Cote  House,  Westbury-on-Trym  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bunnisted),  was  first  for  Pears. 

In  the  class  open  to  the  Eastern  Counties,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hurnard,  Hingham",  Norfolk,  was  first  for  Apples,  and  Lord 
Suffield,  Gunton  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.llen),  first  for  Pears. 

The  Dnke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  House  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers),  gained  first  prize  for  Apples  from  the  Midland 
Counties,  while  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck  (gardener,  Mr. 
.1.  Roberts),  was  placed  second. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Hadfield  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
l)oth  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  class  open  to  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Hughes,  Denbigh,  was  first  for  Apples  open  to  the 
other  Welsh  I'ounties,  and  Lady  William  Wyun,  Oswestry 
(gardener,  Mr.  S.  J.  Sctuibbs).  second. 

Mr.  James  Garside,  Larbeck  Gardens,  Great  Eccleston, 
Lancashire,  was  fir^t  for  Apjiles  in  the  class  open  to  the  six 
Northern  Counties  of  Eii'j,land  and  the  Isle  of  ilan. 

The  Earl  of  Gallowaj .  Galloway  House,  (rarliestown, gained 
the  best  award  for  Apples,  and  also  Pears,  open  to  growersin 
Scotland. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Howell,  Spring  Grove,  Jersey,  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  Pears  in  the  class  open  to  the  Channel  Islands 
only. 

Single  Dishes  of  Fruit  Grow^n  in  the  Oi'en. 
Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only. 

We  cannot  here,  unfortunately,  do  more  than  give  the 
names  of  the  principal  prize-winners,  not  making  indi- 
vidual mention  of  each  class  or  the  fruit  comprised  in  them. 
The  chief  of  the  prizes  fell  to  the  following  gentlemen:— 
Messrs.  Roger  Leigh.  L.  H.  Page,  J.  R.  Broughton,  G.  H.  Dean. 
A.  W.  G.  Wright,  c.  .r.  Starley,  W.  R.  M.  Whiting,  F.  W. 
Thomas,  O.  A.  Smith,  .1.  K.  D.  W.  Digby.  M.P.,  G.  R.  Brougham, 
and  F.  W.  Buxttm  ;  Surgeon-General  Charles  Planck,  Colonel 
Horace  W'alpole,  Captain  Garstairs,  tlie  Marquis  of  Camden, 
the  Lady  Superior  Cndine  Stewart,  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Lord  Poltiraore,  Sir  .M.  \V.  Collet,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and 
the  Hon.  P.  C.  Glyn. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  had  an  exceedingly  bright 
exhibit.  The  fiowers  of  both  single  and  double  Begonias,  were 
very  beautiful,  and  comprised  many  charming  colours. 
Hardy  flowers  were  also  extensively  shown  by  Messrs.  Ware  : 
Dahlias,  Asters,  (Jladioli,  and  Liliums  being  the  most 
conspicuous. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  exhibited 
a  very  attractive  group  of  hardy  shrubs,  &c.  Cratfegus 
pyracantha.  covered  with  berries,  vines  in  fruit,  and  early 
Howering  Chrysanthemums  were  associated  with  various 
ornamental  conifers. 

A  collection  of  exceptionally  well-grown  stove  plants,  a 
charming  display  of  Streptocarpus(LaingsMultiHora  strain), 
seedling  Begonias,  and  choice  hardy  fiowers  were  also  shown 
by  Messrs.  Laing. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  exhil)ited  an  extensive  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  fruiting  sprays  of  Riil.iisl,iriniatn.s.PhysalisFranchetti, 
and  Rosa  rugosa  phuiil  ipriwiin  the  dishes  considerably 
added  to  the  attraiaiviiu  ^.^  oi  tins  display. 

Apples — the  Queen, Loid  Derby,  Warner  s  King,Loddington 
Seedling,  Lord  Sufiield  (very  tine),  and  Surprise.  Pears — 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Slargueiite  Marillat,  Gregoire 
Bourdillon,  Marie  Louise  dUccle,  Beurr6  de  1  Assumption, 


and  Brockworth  Park  were  particularly  good.  The  new  Grape 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  obtained  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting, 
was  included  in  this  exhibit. 

Conifenc  and  Ivies,  more  especially  those  of  the  greatest 
decorative  value,  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  The 
former  contained  several  ver>  handsome  golden  Conifers, 
notably  C.  lawsoniana  lutea,  Taxus  baccata  aurea,  Junipers, 
chinensis  aurea,  A'c. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sous,  Crawley,  Sussex,  had  a  splendid 
miscellaneous  exhibit.  Included  were  many  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Pompon  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  dishes  of 
excellent  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  'Jhesc  fruits  were  very 
highly  coloiwed.  and  indicated  excellent  culture. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltluim  Cross,  Herts, 
showed  baskets  of  beautiful  Roses,  including  many  of  the 
best  decorative  kinds  of  foliage  plants,  and  also  their  new 
Salvia  splendens  Phuen  von  Stnttgurt.  This  plant,  that 
we  have  noticed  at  the  Drill  Hall,  appears  to  be  a  valualile 
introduction. 

Messrs.  J.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Houuslow  Nurseries,  Mid- 
dlesex, had  a  very  fine  display  of  fruit.  Apples— Keswick 
Codlin,  Warners  King,  Peasgood's  Jubilee,  and  Hollandbury 
were  conspicuously  good. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
exhibited  a  charming  selection  of  Begonias,  grown  in  their 
open  fields,  comprising  some  lovely  coloured  varieties. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  arranged  a  fine 
group  of  Tree  Ivies,  that  showed  well  how  attractive  and 
decorative  are  those  plants  when  well  grown.  The  varieties 
russelliana,  Silver  (^ueen  (one  of  the  best),  canariensis  aurea 
were  included  amongst  numerous  others. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son.  the  Old  Nurseries.  Cheshuut, 
exhibited  an  excellent  lot  oS  Apples.  Pears,  Plums,  and 
various  plants.  Apples — Ecklinville,  Queen  Caroline,  and 
Stirling  Castle.  Pears— Duchess  d'Angouleme.  Princess, 
and  Doyenn^  du  Couiice  were  some  of  the  l>est. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden  and  Long  Dittou. 
Surrey,  put  up  an  attractive  display  of  hardy  flowers  in  great 
variety.  Phloxes,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  and  Michaelmas  Daisies 
were  all  represented  by  splendid  varieties  of  each. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester, 
showed  a  collection  of  very  choice  garden  Roses.  Numerous 
beautiful  varieties  were  included  in  this  fine  exhibit. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  staged  sprays  and  bunches  of 
carden  Roses,  as  also  did  Messrs.  J.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath. 
Both  of  these  displays  contained  exceedingly  choice  blooms  of 
many  of  the  l>est  varieties. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  sliowed  a  fine 
collection  of  hardy  flowers.  The  numerous  varieties  of 
Kniphoflas.  Asters,  and  Helianthus  were  particularly  good. 

Messrs.  A.  N.  Young  and  ('o.,  Stevenage,  Herts,  set  up 
their  new  Tomato  Youngs  Eclipse,  a  variety  that  has 
received  an  award  of  merit.  Fruiting  shoots  were  shown, 
and  well  evidenced  the  prolific  nature  of  this  Tomato. 
Sweet  Peas  were  also  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Young,  together 
with  hardy  fiowers  in  variety 

Messrs.  W.  Clihran  and  Son,  .\ltrincham,  made  a  bright 
and  attractive  display  with  their  Celosias.  This  firm  is  well 
known  for  its  excellent  strain  of  Celosias,  and  the  plants 
exhibited  were  splendid  examples  of  this  i>opular  plant. 

Messrs.  B.  Ladham  and  Sons.  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southamp- 
ton, showed  hardy  flowers  in  great  variety.  The  Gaillardias 
and  Coreopsis  were  especially  bright  in  this  disjday. 

Jlessrs.  H,  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  airanged  a 
semi-circular  group  of  brightly-coloured  Cannas  that  are 
always  so  well  shown  by  them.  The  varieties  displayed  were 
of  very  pleasing  colotirs.  and  the  plants  gave  evidence  of 
good  culture. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries, 
London,  N.,  staged  a  new  Apple  called  Monstrous  Incom- 
parable, a  very  large  fruit  of  a  light  green  colour. 

Messrs.  W,  Wells  and  Co.,  Eai-lswood,  Surrey,  exhibited 
early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  variety.  They  were 
nicely  arranged  upon  and  around  a  table,  and  comprised 
many  useful  varieties. 

Amongst  the  collection  of  fruit  shown  by  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  of  Jersey,  Pears  were  splendidly 
represented,  the  fruits  of  ('atillac,  Pitmastoii.  Duchess, 
Doyenne  Boussoch,  and  Dnchesse  d'Angouleme  were  very 
fine. 

An  excellent  lot  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  numerous  bottled 
fruits  were  sent  by  the  Horticultural  College,  Swauley,  and 
provided  an  interesting  display. 


Outing,  and  the  best  way  of  getting  to  them."  By  the 
Members,  who  will  give  their  views  upon  the  place  of  their 
own  selection.  March  .'■  "'Peaches  and  Nectarines."  By 
Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer,  foreman  at  Carditt"  Castle  Gardens. 
March  19— Business.  Election  of  officers,  selection  of  n 
suitable  place  for  annual  outing,  &c. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS-  ASSOCIATION. 
Fno>[  the  secretary,  Mr.  Julian,  we  learn  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  above  association  for  this  season  took 
place  in  St.  John's  Hall,  St.  Johns  Square,  on  Tuesday, 
October  '2,  when  Councillor  Courtis  presided.  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Gerhold,  whose  annual  lecture  is  greatly  looked 
forward  to,  described  British  Residences  and  Gardens,  and 
was  assisted  with  lime-light  illustrations.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  syllabus  below^  an  exceedingly  interesting  series 
of  lectures  has  been  arranged. 

Syllabus  for  the  Season. 
October  10—"  Sweet  Peas."  By  Mr.  J.  C.  House.  Coombe 
Nurseries,  Westbury-on-Trym.  October  30—"  The  Culture  of 
Roses  in  Pots."  By  Mr.  T.  H.  Jarvis.  November  13— Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Ballinger,  chief  librarian,  the 
members  will  visit  the  Central  Free  Library  to  view  the 
valualde  works  (ancient  and  modern)  on  horticulture. 
November  '.^7- "  T'.seful  Orchids  and  their  Culture."  By 
Jlr.  H.  Harris,  head  gardener,  Coedriglan  Park,  Glamorgan- 
shire. December  U— "  Bee-Keeping.  '  Lecturers  name  will 
be  announced  at  an  early  date.  January  8— "Chemical 
Manures  on  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden  Produce."  By 
Mr.  F.  W.  E.  shrivell,  F.L.S.,  Thompson's  Farm,  Golden 
Green,  Tonbridge.  January  2:!— "The  ('hrysanthemuni  in 
1S90  and  15)00.  By  Mr.  J.  J.  Graham,  gardener,  Breynton, 
Penarth.  Fel>niary  5— "The  Rock  Garden. '■  By  Mr.  \\.  W. 
Pettigrew,  superintendent  of  parks  and  open  spaces  under 
the  Cardiff  Corporation.  February  10—"  A  Chat  about  Large 
Gardens  and  Parks  that  w(.)uld  be  Suitable  to  go  to  for  an 


BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  St.  .lohn  s 
Parish  Room,  Redland,  on  Tlinrsday,  September  27,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hancock  presiding  over  a  large  attendance. 

The  lecture  for  the  evening  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Vallance,  and  was  on  the  "Advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  Study  and  Practice  of  Horticulture.'  Dealing  with  the 
subject  in  an  interesting  manner,  he  claimed  for  gardeners 
(1st)  a  long  and  healthy  life,  comparing  statistics  on  the 
matter  with  those  of  other  professions  ;  (2nd)  a  better  and 
more  useful  life,  contending  that  there  was  less  crime  to  be 
found  amongjst  Lj,ardeners  than  many  other  classes  of  workers  : 
(3rd)  a  fuller  lilr,  jiroving  how  much  the  occupation  tended 
to  the  quicken inu  of  the  senses,  more  particularly  the  power 
of  observation  ;  and,  lastly,  a  happier  life,  claiming  that  no 
pleasure  could  be  compared  to  that  derived  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits  and  fiowers.  A  short  discussion  followed,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  was  voted  by  acclamation  on  the 
motion  of  the  chairman. 

Prizes  for  two  Table  Ferns  were  awarded — Messrs.  Raikes, 
Curtis.  Shaddick,  and  Binfield.  Certificates  of  merit  went 
to  Mr.  Orchard  for  a  collection  of  Dahlia  blooms,  Mr. 
McC-ulloch  for  a  Vallotta  purpurea  and  Odontoglossuni 
grande,  and  a  special  certificate  recommended  to  Mr. 
Binfield  for  a  new  Dahlia. 


ALLOTMENTS  AND  SMALL  HOLDINGS  .\SS0CIAT10N. 
X  meftino  of  tlie  committee  of  this  association  was  held 
recently.  Mr.  V.  Impey  in  the  chair.  Letters  were  read 
from  the  Doncaster  garden -holders  thanking  the  association 
for  aid  received  and  enclosing  a  contribution  of  £1  ;  from 
Mr.  W.  P.  Beale,  Q.C.,  alluding  to  an  active  allotment  move- 
ment in  southern  Scotland  ;  and  from  Chew  Magna  respecting 
insanitary  farmhouses.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  Sir 
Walter  Foster,  M.P.,  regretting  his  inability  to  attend,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  neglect  of  social  legislation  by  the 
present  Government  as  evidenced  by  their  lesistance  to  all 
amendments  destined  to  give  etticiency  to  the  Housing  Act 
of  the  late  Session,  particularly  tothatainendnu-nt  increasing 
from  two  roods  to  an  acre  the  area  of  the  gardens  that  iniglit 
he  attaclied  to  houses  built  under  the  Act.  and  expressing  an 
opinion  that  if  the  Liberal  party  act  aggressively  on  social 
iiuestions  their  success  at  the  coming  elections  will  be 
greater  than  is  anticipated.  The  draft  of  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  the  country  was  read,  ]>ointingout  that  legislation 
ought  to  be  directed  to  giving  parish  coinicils  powers  for 
supplying  the  want  of  house  accommodation  similar  to  those' 
which  the  Local  Government  Act  of  lSi)4  has  given  respecting 
allotments.  At  present  rural  voters  can  call  on  the  parisli 
council  to  find  them  allotment  gardens,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  ought  likewise  to  have  power  to  require  that  body 
tt)  secure  for  tliem  sites  for  such  dwelling-houses  as  they  may 
be  prepared  to  erect.  Attention  is  called  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  said  to  be  rendering 
the  Allotments  Act  of  1S82  of  no  ettect  by  promoting  the 
sale  of  charity  lands.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  recent 
return  of  allotments  in  Nurf.'lk  showing  that  the  area  of 
those  held  under  public  authorities  is  now  2,030  acres,  whilst 
before  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  ISVH,  it  was 
only  378  acres. 


LADY  WARWICK  AGKK  TLTCRAL  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  Wd.MEX. 
The  second  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  association 
will  be  held  at  Stafford  House,  St.  James's,  S.W.,  by  kind 
Iierniission  of  His  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Sutherland,  on  Friday 
next,  at  lialf-past  three  o'clock.  The  Ctmutess  of  Warwick 
will  preside.  Agenda. — 1.  The  report,  including  work  of 
the  association,  registry,  and  Woman's  A<}rictiUiiral  Timi-n. 
2.  Openings  for  women  trained  in  the  lighter  branches  of 
agriculture— (rt)  as  gardeners,  fruit  and  flower  growers, 
and  market  gardeners,  {b)  as  dairy  women,  (c)  as  i>oultry 
rearers,  ((0  as  bee  keepers.  All  membcis  of  committee 
(executive  and  general),  patrons,  and  associates  are  earnestly 
begged  to  attend  this  meeting,  which  will  also  be  open  to 
the  general  public.  Admission  by  ticket  only,  to  be  obtained 
from  the  organising  secretary.  Lady  Warwick  Hostel, 
Reading. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


NEPENTHES  CHELSONI  EXCELLENS. 

This  new  and  handsome  Nepenthes,  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  N.  (_"helsoni  and  N.  ralHesiaTia,  was 
conspicuous  in  tlie  collection  staged  hy  Messrs. 
./.  \'eitch  anfl  .Sons,  Limited,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tnesdaj-  week.  The  pitchers  of  this  new  hylirid  are 
remarkably  broad,  and  are  beautifully  marked. 
The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  should  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  these  stove  plants,  some  of 
which  are  of  such  indifferent  constitution. 


cattleya    bicolor    glebelands 

VARIETY. 

A  fin'e1jV-i:i«>\\  N  plant  with  eleven  racemes  of 
Mowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rather  deeper 
brown  than  in  the  type,  the  lips  rosy  purple, 
margined  with  white,  the  column  white,  suffused 
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with  rose  :  several  of  the  racemes  carried  eight 
flowers  each.  We  think  a  cultural  commendation 
would  have  been  more  fitting  tlian  the  award  of 
merit  that  was  given,  as  the  plant  was  scarcely 
distinct  enough  for  an  additional  name.  From 
the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Ourney  Fowler,  ( ilebelands, 
South  Woodford.  Award  of  merit  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  September  11. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and.  Answers.— r/^e  Bditorn  intend  to 
makcTHE  Garhkn  helpful  in  nil  noilerswko  desire  assistance, 
j'o  matter  what  the  branch  'i/  <iai>l:'niiwmay  be,  and  with  that 
object  >riU  makr  a  .•<p('i:ia/  h'lttin-':  of  the  "  Ansivers  to  Corre- 
sponiirnts"  rn/iniiii.  All  ci-ni i/iinucations  should  bp  clearly 
and  i.-nu<:i)<rhi  iniftru  tin  nnr  .side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Eihtors  o/'The  GardJEN,  W,  Tavistock  Street, 
Coveiit  Garden.  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
.sent  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  name  and  address  of  the  seiider 
are  rrqvirrd  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  ^/-si'd  ill  till  /iiiper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
shoulil  hr  Hit  a  >i  I  par  ate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— T.  H.  Archer  Hind.—Your  plant 

is   the  Xoith    American  Ecliinostylis  lobata. .S*.  W.  F.— 

Cah-edJaria  intejiiifulia  (syn.  C.  rugosa),  Chili  and  Peru. 

Names  of  fpuit.—/^  C.  Chayter.— John  Downie  Orah. 


Apples  on  \vaU  (Thorn).— The  best  site  for  wall- 
tviiiiiL-iI  Apples  ip,  in  the  South,  east  or  west,  and  in  the 
North,  the  soutli.  As  a  rule,  some  trained  Api>le  trees  are 
?;rown  <jn  walls  in  the  foini  of  cordons  rather  than  in  any 
other  way.  The  advantage  is  that  not  only  is  the  wall 
surface  sooner  covered  by  planting  these  single  cordons 
from  \2  inches  to  14  inches  apart,  but  mueh  more  variety  is 
obtainable.  Still,  we  prefer  to  plant  what  are  called  treble 
cordons.  These  are  trees  trained  to  have  three  upright 
stems,  and  the  trees  should  be  put  in  about  a  yard  apart. 
On  the  whole,  we  doubt  whether  one  of  these  treble  cordon 
trees  are  more  costly  than  are  tliree  single  cordons.  Vov 
this  purpose  it  is  well  to  plant  good  dessert  varieties,  as 
then  the  fruits  are  finer  and  brighter  than  they  are  from 
ordinaiy  trees. 

Amepican  Vines  and  Grape  shanking* 
(CoRNlSHMAN).  — Your  queries  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
because  they  constitute  by  no  means  ordinary  ones.  Shanking 
in  Grapes,  to  which  by  using  the  words  "shrivelling  up  of 
Grapes  on  the  Vine"  you  refer,  is  due  to  some  one  or  more 
of  various  causes,  of  which  probably  the  chief  is  the 
condition  of  the  Vine  roots  and  the  soil  into  which  they 
have  gone.  But  there  are  other  causes,  such  as  over- 
cropping, defoliation  of  Vines  by  red  spider,  or  by  unduly 
reducing  the  leaves  bysudden  heavy  prunings,  or  by  exposing 
the  Vines  to  cold  chills  or  currents  of  air,  and  even  by 
e.vcessive  dryness  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  sourness  of  soil,  and 
even  borders  far  too  rich,  and  conducing  to  excessive  roarse 
wood  growth.  You  will  then  see  that  in  Grape  culture  there 
are  other  things  to  be  considered  besides  the  condition  of 
the  roots,  although  that  is  one  for  primary  consideration. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whilst  our  great  Grape 
authority,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  in  his  liook  on  Vines,  mentions 
several  of  these  American  Grapes  as  tu  which  you  enquire, 
yet  he,  in  his  section  on  shanking,  makes  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  their  use  as  Vine  stocks  to  check  shanking.  Whether 
he  has  had  any  experience  of  their  employment  for  such 
pui'pose  Ave  do  not  know,  but  most  of  tliese  Americans  have 
been  used  as  stocks  on  the  continent  to  counteiact  phj-lloxera 
with  some  success,  but  that  is  a  disease  we  need  not  trouble 
about  here.  Such  Americans  as  Duchess,  Brighton,  Eldorado, 
Pocklington.  tfec.,  are  all  very  strong  growers,  but  naturally 
their  roots  are  just  as  likely  to  be  harmfully  influenced  by 
sour,  over-rich,  or  too  dry  borders  just  as  ours  are.  But 
we  should  much  like  to  hear  of  what  success  had  attended 
any  (ine's  efforts  to  counteract  shanking  where  it  did  prevail 
by  the  empl^yiiieiit  of  these  American  Vines  as  stocks  for 
iiur  best  varieties. 

Louise  Bonne  Pears  cpacked  (.1.  M.)— We  do 
not  attribute  the  cracked  and  spotted  condition  of  your 
Pears  to  the  existent  copper  works  four  miles  away  ;  that 
is,  we  think,  too  remote  for  harm  to  result.  This  cracking 
is  the  product  almost  invariably  of  bad  root  action.  Probably 
the  trees  are  worked  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  have  sent  coarse 
roots  deep  into  the  poor  sour  subsoil,  where  proper  food  is 
not  to  be  found.  We  should  advise  you  if  the  trees  are  not 
of  too  great  age  to  open  a  trench  4  feet  from  each,  and 
■2  feet  wide  and  deep.  Then  draw  off  the  top  soil  from  the 
roots  into  it,  and  in  that  way  you  can  lift  tlie  trees,  cutting 
clean  off  all  downward  roots.  Then  throw  out  some  of  ttic 
bottom  soil,  replace  it  with  fresh,  and  replant  the  trees 
rather  high  than  low,  as  the  soil  will  settle  down.  Spread 
the  roots  out  flatwise,  and  cover  with  some  fine  fresh  soil 
first,  then  add  a  little  well-decayed  manure  and  more  fresh 
soil,  staking  each  tree  to  keep  it  erect.  The  result  should 
be  the  second  year  plenty  of  clean  sound  fruit. 

Fpuit  cultupe  school  (STrnENT).— It  is  greatly  to 
be  deplored  that  of  what  you  ask  for^a  practical  school 
garden  in  which  fruit  culture  in  all  its  branches  is  taught— 
we  have  none  in  this  country.  The  present  choice  lies 
between  fruit  nurseries,  where  fruit  culture  is  practised  for 
the  production  of  trees  for  sale ;  market  fruit  growing 
estalilishments.  where  the  methods  are  usually  of  the 
I'ough  and  tumble  order,  and  where  also  high-class  or  glass 
culture  is  usually  severed  entirely  from  outdoor  fruitgrow- 


ing ;  and  private  gardens,  where,  as  a  rule,  fruit  culture 
under  various  conditions  is  practised,  but  too  seldom  on 
lines  suitable  for  trading  purposes.  Some  day  it  is  hoped 
that  such  a  practice  garden,  where  outdoor  and  glass-grown 
fruit  is  well  grown,  and  all  the  best  methods  of  culture  for 
market  sale  are  confined  to  those  for  private  consumption  is 
taught,  will  be  established.  At  present  you  will  do  well  to 
get  into  a  nursery  first,  then  into  a  private  garden,  finishing 
up  in  a  market  garden.  We  specially  mention  the  market 
garden  last  because  howsoever  clever  anyone  may  be  as  a 
cultivator,  there  is  so  very  much  to  he  learned  as  to 
marketing  the  fruit  profitably  ;  indeed,  that  almost  con- 
stitutes a  business  in  itself.  A  young  student  has  to 
thoroughly  understand  what  are  the  kinds  or  varieties  of 
fruit  most  fitted  for  market  culture  and  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  market.  He  has  to  understand  the 
best  methods  of  packing  fruit  to  send  short  or  long  distances, 
so  that  it  may  reach  its  destination  safely.  He  must  study 
the  art  of  growing  his  fruit  successfully.  Then,  also,  it  is 
needful  that  he  should  be  familiar  with  market  rates  and 
variations,  so  that  he  may  know  when  to  send  produce  for  sale 
and  wlien  to  withhold.  Y'ou  thus  see  that  to  he  successful 
later  nnich  must  be  learnt  now. 

Room  Palms  (Lady  .1.). -The  plant  to  which  you 
make  particular  reference  is  not  a  Palm,  but  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata.  Some  plants  have  green  leaves  only,  others 
have  creamy  leaves  like  yours.  That  the  points  of  the  leaves 
are  turning  brown  is  due  no  doubt  to  lack  of  root  room  or 
being  kept  too  dry.  The  leaves  should  be  sponged  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  the  plants  be  stood  outdoors  and  have  a 
thorough  overhead  wasliing  occasionally.  Cut  off  the  brown 
points  with  scissors.  You  may  treat  the  points  of  your  true 
Palms  in  the  same  way.  Their  leaves  probably  suffer  from 
too  close  atmosphere  and  perhaps  gas  burning.  A  good 
selection  of  foliage  ])lants  in  a  room  includes  the  variegated 
Aspidistra,  Fatsia  (aralia)  Sieboldi,  the  India-rubber  plant, 
Cocos  weddeliana,  ami  Kentia  fosteriana  Palms,  and  any 
good  Dracsena. 

S  t  a  t  i  c  e 
Limonium 
(S.  T.).  .\  well- 
kn  own  P.r  itish 
I)lant,  with  flowers 
of  soft  and  beauti- 
ful colouring.  Our 
illustration  of  it 
will  help  you  to 
recogn  ise  this 
native  opecies. 

Astep  Seed 
(P.  J.  S.).- Whilst 
you  can  save  seed 
from  your  best 
Asters  if  you  wish, 
you  will  gain  very 
little,  as  arising 
from  your  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the 
general  treatment 
given  by  seed 
growers  in  thin- 
ning flowers,  and 
thus  causing  those 
left  on  the  plant 
to  produce  seed  of 
finer  quality,  you 
may  find  as  a 
result  a  somewhat 
inferior  strain  next 
year,  .\ster  seed 
is  also  cheap,  and 
if  you  purchase 
from  a  good  house 
you  are  certain  to 
obtain  the  best  in 
commerce.  There 
are  many  plants 
which  seed  freely 
in  gardens  and 
reproduce  their 
kind  readily,  but 
plants  such  as 
Asters,  Stocks, 
Zinnias,  .\frican 
and  French  ilari- 
golds,  and  some 
other  things  can 
be  kept  to  their 
great  excellence  to 
which  long  years 
of  constant  selec- 
tion has  brought 
them  only  by  a 
continuation  of 
that  careful  selec- 
tion. 

Housing- 
Chrysanthe- 
mums   ( A  -M  A  - 
TlU'R).  —  There 
seems  to  be  little 
reason   for  assum- 
ing that  ordinary 
autumn  -  flowering 
(.'hrysanthemums   will   take   harm  from  frosts  fur  a  week 
or  two,  an  often  dangerous  time  in   September  is  passed, 
and  there  may  be  no  further  frost  visitation  until  about  the 
third  week  in  October.     But  all  plants  in  pots  and  treated  to 
flower  under  glass  should  now  be  housed,  as  the  buds  are  soft 
and  sappy.     A  frost  now  would  do  them  more  hariii  than 
when  in  Hower.     Plants  it  is  desired  to  flower  late  should  be, 
if  in  pots,  stood  close  together  on  boards  outdoors,  where 
with  a  rough  framework  over  them  they  can  be  covered  with 
canvas  at  night.   Plants  not  in  pots  may  well  be  left  to  them- 
selves, for  no  doubt  they  will  presently  bloom  profusely. 


Moth  for  name  (Cosham  Hants). —  The  moth  you 
sent  was  not  the  "  Goat  Moth,"  but  a  specimen  of  the  "  Red 
Tnderwing  Moth  "  (Catocala  nupta).  The  chrv'salis  was  that 
of  the  '*  Lappet  Moth  "  (Gastropacha  quercifol'ia),  so  that  the 
two  are  not  in  any  way  connected.  The  caterpillars  of  the 
"  Red  T'nderwing  Moth  "  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Plum, 
Willow,  or  Poplar,  and  those  of  the  "  Lappet  Moth  '  on  the 
Blackthorn,  Buckthorn,  or  \Miite  Willow,  and  at  times  on 
the  leaves  of  Apple  Trees.— G.  S.  S. 

Fpuit  opchard  in  a  g-len  (J.  A.  M.).— That  your 
Apjile  and  Plum  orchard  trees  in  the  glen  of  St.  .Albyn, 
planted  two  years  since  only,  seem  now  to  make  no  growth, 
rather  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  site  of  the  orchard,  a 
wind-swept  glen,  is  either  too  cold,  or  that  the  western 
winds  carry  salt  sea  spray  or  vapour  on  them,  to  the  injury  til 
the  trees.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  it  were  possible  that  trees 
planted  in  holes  "2  feet  deep,  and  .'»  feet  across,  the  whole  of 
the  soil  in  each  such  space  being  thrown  out  to  move  it, 
then  replaced  before  planting,  could  have  filled  this  liberal 
area  with  routs,  and  were  sending  others  out  into  the 
hard  soil  around.  Had  the  trees  lieen  planted  some  five  or 
six  years,  we  could  have  understood  that  such  a  result  had 
followed.  For  that  reason  we  should  regard  climatic  con- 
ditions as  being  unfavourable.  But  you  could  do  very 
much  to  remedy  that  by  planting  the  trees  far  closer 
together.  The  trees  seem  to  be  from  24  feet  to  30  feet  apart. 
That  is  wide  for  even  the  strongest  growing  standard  apples 
in  the  south.  Y'ou  would  have  dime  better,  if  bush  trees,  t« 
plant  12  feet  apart,  and  if  standard,  15  feet  apart.  Then 
you  should  break  the  sweep  of  the  western  winds  along 
the  valley,  by  planting  either  at  intervals  of  20n  yards,  or  at 
least  on  the  western  edge  of  the  orchard,  a  double  row  of 
either  Scotch  or  spruce  firs,  to  make  in  time  stnmg  wind- 
breaks. With  regard  to  your  special  questions,  if  the  ground 
were  wholly  trenched  at  first  ic  would  be  better,  as  the 
intervening  spaces  between  the  trees  could  be  planted  for 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  with  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes;  or,  second,  you  may  be  content  to  trench  strips 
.S  feet  wide,  only  to  take  the  trees,  breaking  up  the  rest  of 
the  ground  later  when  convenient.  It  is  just  possible  as 
one  cause  of  failure  that  the  trees  were  planted  too  deep. 
That  can  be  soon  remedied  by  lifting  and  replanting  them 
using  some  well-decayed  manure  to  help  give  them  a  start. 
It  is,  nf  course,  very  possible  that  the  soil  is  (luite  poor,  but 
on  that  head  we  know  nothing. 

White  Aconite  (H.  Comer  Renshaw).— Are  you  quite 
sure  that  what  you  have  seen  is  a  species  of  Aconite?  Anl 
do  you  regard  it  as  perennial?  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  what  you  have  seen  is  the  white  form  of  the  Rocket 
Larkspur,  a  hardy  annual,  of  which  some  forms  are  rarely 
pure  white.  Cannot  you  approach  the  owner  of  the  garden 
by  letter  or  otherwise  and  so  make  sure?  Aconitum 
Napellus  bicolor  frequently  suffers  from  fungoid  attacks  irf 
the  way  you  describe,  and  it  is  more  frequent  on  light  or 
very  light  soils.  Occasionally  a  solitary  spike  in  a  clump 
will  be  aftected,  all  others  remaining  quite  sound.  We 
cannot  say  why  this  kind  is  more  susceptible  to  these  attacks 
than  the  type.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  alone.  It  is 
attacks  of  this  kind,  taking  one  and  leaving  one,  that  rendei-s 
the  mystery  difficult  to  solve. 

Fpuit  Manual  (Mrs.  Phillips).— The  latest  edition 
of  ■■  Hoggs  Fruit  ilanual  "  is  an  excellent  book  ;  we  should 
advise  you  to  jirocure  this. 

Salvia  patens  in  wrintep  (E.  Case).— Salvia  patens 
should  be  tivjited  in  winter  like  Dahlias,  namely,  protected 
from  frost.  If  plants  are  lifted  before  they  are  killed  down 
by  frost  and  put  in  boxes,  and  stood  laier  on  in  a  cellar  or 
any  place  free  from  effects  of  frost,  they  can  be  planted  out 
in  spring.  Avoid  keeping  dust-dry.  Salvia  splendens  would 
require  a  greenhouse.  Salvia  pratensis  is  a  British  plant  and 
hardy. 

Spotted  cpoton  leaves  (Croton).— We  judge  by 
the  appearance  of  the  croton  leaves  sent,  all  more  or  less 
disfigured  by  damp  spots,  that  your  house  either  drips  badly 
or  else  that  you  keep  up  in  it  a  far  too  humid  atmosphere, 
damping  it  ami  the  jilants  far  too  liberally.  Xatnially,  when 
under  these  conditiiins.  plants  become  sickly,  fungoid  ^vowth 
soon  follows  on  leaf  damping  or  decay.  There  is  still  the 
further  possibility  that  your  plants  have  as  soil  material 
that  is  sour,  and  it  may  be  needful  to  repot,  removing  nearly 
all  the  old  compost  and  replacing  with  one  of  sweet  turfy 
loam,  good  fibrous  peat,  well-decayed  leaf  soil,  and  sand, 
potting  fairly  firm.  Such  troubles  as  your  plants  are  suffering 
from  come  from  a  variety  of  causes,  any  one  of  which  may 
produce  it,  or  there  may  be  several  in  combination  such  as 
we  have  mentioned. 
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Journals,  &c.,  Received. 

M'dlert!  Deiit>tchc  Gartner-Zeititng.  (Erfurt.)  La  Chroni'pte 
llnrficoie.  Le  Jardin.  Bulletin  de  la  iSocieti^  Fraiifoise  des^ 
Roxieristtis.  American  Gardcnimj.  The  Guernsey  Groxcrrs 
(Gazette.  Der  Uandelsyartncr,  Die  Garten irelt.  'Ihe ZmdagiM. 
RerncHoriicole.  Agricultural  Ga sett •■.  The  American  Florist. 
Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  I  ntcrnational  Union 
Hi/f/rtin.  Le  C'lrysanthtine.  Gartenjiora.  Bulletin  d'Arbori- 
culture  et  de  Floriculture.  (Ghent.)  Jieport  on  the  progress 
und  conditimi  of  the  Government  BQl^anlcat  Gardens'.  (Saha- 
ranpur  and  Arnigadh.) 


TRADE    NOTE. 

Tme  business  of  ilr.  .1.  \\.  Beckwith,  formerly  carried  on  at 
17,  St.  .lohn's  Square,  Clerkenwell,  E.C..  has  been  trans- 
ferred toCn.  Columbia  Koad.  Shoreditch,  E..  and  will  there 
be  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Holland.  Beckwith  und  Co. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

;Mr.  Thomas  McC():\m*  as  head  gardener  to  Lord  Binning, 
Xl(}|lerstain,  Kielso. 

*»*  Secretaries  of   societieif  are   incited    to   ficnd    notes  of 
meetings,  exhibitions',  and  forthcoming  events. 
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PREPARATION        FOR 
AUTUMN     PLANTING. 

THE  time  of  year  lias  now  arrived 
when  preparation  should  be  made 
for  all  planting  of  shrub.s  and  trees 
that  may  be  in  contemplation. 
Nothing  is  so  helpful  to  the  smooth 
progress  of  the  later  work  than  to  have  all 
places  ready.  Even  if  it  be  only  half  a  dozen 
shrubs  that  are  to  be  placed  here  and  there, 
much  more  if  there  is  to  be  some  serious  or 
comprehensive  planting,  we  equally  advise  to 
push  on  the  preparation  and  be  ready.  It  is  a 
misery  in  a  garden  to  see  a  load  of  good  things 
from  the  nursery  having  to  be  laid  in  for  days, 
and  perhaps  weeks,  because  their  places  are  not 
ready :  indeed,  it  is  the  better  plan  not  to  order 
the  plants  until  all  is  ready  to  receive  them. 
It  is  bad  economy  in  the  old  and  best  sense  of 
the  word — it  is  bad  management  in  every  way. 
It  is  like  inviting  honoured  guests  and  not 
liroviding  for  their  proper  accommodation. 
Therefore,  we  urge  all  our  readers  who  have 
planting  to  do  to  lose  no  time,  and  to  prepare, 
so  that  when  the  plants  come  they  can  go 
straight  to  their  places,  each  place  being 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  intended 
occupant.  There  should  also  be  looked  out 
beforehand  such  stakes  and  tying  material  as 
will  be  wanted. 

Within  the  earliest  days  of  October  there 
generally  come  frosts  that  destroy  the  many 
half-hardy  plants,  and  ^rind  storms  that  wreck 
the  last  remains  of  boldly  grown  flowers,  so 
that  the  removal  of  any  of  these,  even  if  not 
yet  actually  destroyed,  is  not  worth  regretting, 
in  consideration  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  early  prejiaration  for  the  new  comers. 

It  is  also  well  to  prepare  for  these  before 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  have  lost  their 
leaves.  The  leaves  add  so  much  to  the  bulk 
of  the  space  the  tree  requires  that  one  is  apt  to 
plant  too  close  to  other  things  if  we  wait  to  get 
out  the  new  places  till  neighbouring  leaves  are 
gone  ;  also  with  the  leaves  on  one  can  judge 
so  much  better  of  the  eventual  appearance  of 
the  planting  that  is  to  come. 

If  it  is  to  be  a  new  plantation  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  or  both,  they  should  be  placed  at 
once  at  such  distance  apart  as  will  be  right 
when  they  are  mature  —  not  an  inch  closer. 
While  they  are  growing  there  are  excellent 
ways  of  treating  the  between  spaces.  It  is 
obvious  that  it  cannot  at  once  show  the 
character  of  the  place  as  it  will  be  ten  years 
hence,  when  the  young  things  have  begun  to 


make  good  growth,  but  it  can  be  so  planted 
that  it  will  meanwhile  exhibit  some  form  of 
garden  beauty.  There  are  families  of  shrubby 
and  h-alf-shrubby  plants  that  grow  quickly 
and  are  comparatively  short-lived,  or  if  not 
actually  short-lived  that  arrive  in  a  few  years 
at  a  state  of  raggedness  that  renders  them  no 
longer  beautiful  or  desirable  to  retain.  One 
of  the  most  useful  of  these  is  the  tree  Lupine. 
This  is  actually  short-lived — four  years  being 
about  its  span.  Then  there  are  the  larger 
hardy  Cistuses  and  Lavender,  and  several  of 
the  Brooms.  These  shrubs  planted  between 
the  permanent  ones  will  be  handsome  things 
two  or  three  years  hence  :  the  tree  Lupine  will 
make  a  good  show  the  year  after  planting, 
while  for  the  first  year  or  two  the  whole 
could  be  filled  up  with  shallow-rooted  plants, 
such  as  ilichaelmas  Daisies,  the  tall  white 
perennial  Daisies,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  and 
Leucanthenium  lacustre.  Thus  the  space  that 
perhaps  now  is  a  bit  of  bare  field  may  this  time 
next  year  be  fully  furnished,  and  may  always 
show  some  changeful  progression  of  suitable 
treatment  till  its  main  purpose  is  declared  by 
the  strong  growth  of  its  permanent  occupants. 


"IN    A    SMALL    WAY." 

XoTES  FROM  .\N  Oblong  Garden. — XV. 

IN  reference  to  the  ingratitude  of  Carna- 
tions and  their  refusal  to  do  well  in  the 
oblong,  I  have  been  advised  to  try 
growing  them  from  seed,  and  that  the 
recommendation  is  sound  is  exemplified 
by  the  success  of  some  of  the  French 
market  Carnations  —  after  the  manner  of 
C.  Marguerite,  but  finer — which  I  grew  from 
seed  and  jilanted  on  the  top  of  a  tool  shed 
shored  up  by  a  bit  of  rough  mortarless  wall. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  planted  "  bought '" 
ilarguerite  and  Grenadin  Carnations — I  am 
particularly  fond  of  the  latter  little  perky 
.scarlet  flowers — in  vain,  but  these  seedlings 
are  very  lusty,  although  in  a  baked  and  dry 
position.  But  there  is  a  great  objection  to 
growing  anything  from  seed  in  an  oblong — 
want  of  space.  Carnations  of  the  border 
variety,  no  matter  how  good  the  seed,  must 
throw  a  certain  proportion  of  worthless  flowers, 
and  there,  until  they  are  proved  Ishmaels, 
take  up  as  much  space  individually  as  the 
others. 

It  is  possible,  certainly,  to  guard  against 
gaps  to  some  extent  by  only  pricking  out 
the  later  and  weaker  and  invariably  best 
seedlings,  and  throwing  away  the  sturdy  agres- 
sives,  which  are  likely  to  turn  out  single,  but 
in  any  case  there  is  a  very  long  period 
of  anticipatory  flowerlessness,  which  means 
extravagance  of  space  in  such  a  garden  a.s 
this,     1  have  a  little  bit  of  temporary  "  trial 


ground  ''  or  nursery  bed  acro.ss  the  road,  but 
it  is  tilled  with  Pansies,  in  which  I  was  much 
interested  last  year.  Another  season  I  may 
devote  it  to  Carnations,  after  which,  tiresome 
as  they  are,  I  am  seized  with  a  periodical 
hankering.  The  old  Crimson  Clove,  now  a 
big  and  most  prosperous  clump,  is  planted  in 
poor  dry  soil  close  to  the  gravel  path,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  a  few  flat  stones.  It  is 
scorched  all  day  by  a  glaring  sun— the  power 
of  the  potentate's  rays  in  these  parts  and  on 
this  basking  hillside  is  something  tremendous, 
and  his  presence  has  been  fairly  constant,  save 
for  three  or  four  dull  weeks  in  late  July  and 
early  August— never  gets  any  water  or  atten- 
tion and  bloomed  most  jjrofusely,  the  flowers 
fine  in  size  and  colour,  yet  some  Pinks  close 
by  are  feeble  and  quite  unresponsive,  and  so 
are  others  planted  in  the  best  soil  the  oblong 
can  aft'ord. 

The  last  few  days  have  been  devoted  to  the 
delightful  task  of  making  and  planning  for 
.some  new  beds  to  be  filled  with  the  best  forms 
of  certain  perennials  only.  In  many  small 
gardens  there  is  a  tendency  to  repetition,  which 
is  somewhat  aggravating,  and  although  it  may 
seem  a  pity  when  a  big  clump  of  Helianthus 
or  Aster  has  to  be  divided,  not  to  plant  it 
about  in  various  parts  of  the  garden,  doing  so 
by  no  means  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  borders. 
I  have  therefore  made  myself  a  rule  that  not 
more  than  three  of  any  plant  of  tolerable  size 
is,  or  are,  allowable,  and  that  in  every  case  the 
three  are  to  be  planted  together.  1  know  a 
garden  where  there  is  a  fine  form  of  blue 
Campanula,  which  I  take  to  be  grandis  :  it  is 
dotted  about  in  some  twenty  large  clumps  all 
over  the  small  demesne,  and  the  efl'ect  is 
wearisome  in  the  extreme.  Here  comes  in  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  exchange.  When 
my  plants  arrive  as  a  whole  at  the  stage  of 
over-size  I  shall  insert  in  The  Garden  an 
advertisement — "  So  many  (named)  perennials 
to  exchange  for  such  and  such,"  and  I  wish 
some  other  folk  with  what  I  call  "intelligent  " 
gardens  would  do  the  same  !  In  the.se  parts 
things  take  so  long  to  establish  and  increase 
so  slowly,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  burnt  brick 
consistence  of  the  soil  all  through  the  ordinary 
summer,  that  my  advertisement  will  not  be 
due  for  at  least  a  year.  The  only  exceptions 
to  the  rule  of  .slow  increa.se  are  the  Violas, 
which  it  will  evidently  be  necessary  to  replant 
yearly.  Both  in  the  sunny  and  shady  sides 
they  have  flowered  the  whole  summer  through, 
and  are  still  hard  at  it,  with  no  diminution  of 
size  and  vigour,  but  a  trifle  too  much  stalk. 
They  have  had  two  top-dressings,  roughly 
shaken  over  them  so  that  some  of  the  growths 
were  buried,  of  pulverised  cow  manure  and  soil, 
but  those  on  the  sunny  side  have  never  been 
watered.  The  others  get  a  drink  when  the 
Fuchsias  are  being  hosed,  as  their  beds  adjoin 
each  othei-,  but  there  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  the  two  sets  in  the  matter  of  health. 
I  am  very  fond  of  lilac,  clear  yellow,  and  pale 
blue  Violas,  and  mine  are  all  of  these  colours 
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and  of  the  newer  sorts,  except  the  elderly  but 
unsurpassable  Ardwell  Gem. 

In  the  very  middle  of  the  oblong's  lawn 
there  has  always  been  a  spot  some  2  yards 
wide,  where  the  grass  looked  measly  and 
refused  to  colour  properly.  In  an  access  of 
bold  resolution  I  lately  summoned  a  jobbing 
gardener,  one  of  that  evil  species  whose 
presence  is  taboo  in  the  oblong,  except  for 
operations  of  this  nature,  and  had  the  locale 
explored,  with  the  result  that  half  a  cartload  of 
rather  nice  rockery  stones  was  disinterred  from 
()  inches  or  so  beneath  the  surface.  The  job 
of  removing  these  to  a  more  suitable  site  did 
not  commend  itself  to  the  genius  of  the  spade, 
who,  in  common  with  his  kind,  prefers  the 
fork  and  secateur  to  other  implements,  so  lie 
precipitately  left  to  continue  "  tidying  up " 
somewhere  else.  I  shall  have  the  stones 
tidied  up  into  a  small  rockery  for  Calochorti, 
which  I  find  do  best  here  if  planted  in 
6  inches  or  8  inches  of  sandy  soil  spread  on 
the  existing  surface  and  upheld  by  a  few 
stones.  Some  of  Mr.  Perry's  new  Calochorti 
are  most  winsome  and  splendid  in  size,  with  all 
the  subdued  beauty  of  rather  weird  colouring 
which  distinguishes  the  race,  and  of  these  I 
am  ambitious.  !M.  L.  W. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


Geai'E  Diamond  Jubilee. 
^^essrs.  W.  and  1).  Buchanan,  Fortli  Viueyarils, 
Kippen,  N.B.,  have  kindly  forwarded  a  bunch  of 
their  new  ({rape  I)iamond  .Juiiilee.  The  berries 
are  very  large,  of  a  deep  black  colour,  with  an 
exceedingly  firm  flesh,  and  possess  a  pleasing  and 
agreeable  sweet  flavour.  Messrs.  Buchanan  inform 
us  that  this  was  the  last  of  thirtj'-one  bunches  the 
Vine  has  carried  this  season. 


with  short  harsh  hairs  ;  a  bright  flower  in  the 
autumn  garden.  Mr.  Smith's  interesting  sending 
is  completed  by  some  twigs  of 

PVRUS    MELANOCARPA    PROSTRATA, 

of  brilliant  autumn  tinting,  the  colouring  nearly 
approaching  in  its  scarlet  and  red-bronze  tones 
that  of  the  North  American  Vacoiniums,  whose 
splendid  painting  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  autumn 
garden. 

Polygonum  polystachyum. 
Mr.  Kingsmill  sends  a  flowering  branch  of  the 
handsome  Himalayan  Polygonum  polystachyum. 
The  large,  spreading,  plume  like  spray  of  small 
white  flowers  is  a  beautiful  thing  both  indoors  and 
out,  and  in  a  room  liberally  diffuses  its  sweet  honey- 
like scent.  It  is  generally  known  in  nurseries  by  the 
name  of  P.  moUe,  under  which  it  also  appears  in 
gardens,  but  the  correct  name  is  as  above. 

Cheiranthds  Sibericus. 
We  receive  from  Lord  Walsingham,  in  Norfolk, 
flowers  of  Cheiranthus  sibericus.  The  sender  says  ; 
"  It  makes  a  lovely  patch  of  colour  on  the  rockery." 
.fudging  by  the  intensely  bright  orange  colouring 
of  the  specimens  sent,  it  nuist  be  indeed  a  grand 
plant  in  the  rock  garden.  The  flowers  are  even 
brighter  than  those  of  C.  Marshallii,  and  nearer 
in  colour  to  Erysinnim  perofskianuni,  and  indi- 
vidually larger  than  in  either  ;  the  plant  is  18  inches 
high.  . 


Ceanothus    Uloire    de    Versailles    a.nd 

Albizzia  .Iulibrissin. 
Mr.  Kingsmill  sends  from  Harrow  Weald  a  few 
sprays  of  the  handsome  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles and  a  flowering  branch  of  the  deciduous 
Albizzia  .Iulibrissin.  This  was  grown  from  seed 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  is  now  flowering  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  a  Levantine  shrub,  but  hardy 
in  England.  With  these  come  fine  blooms  of  the 
lovely  single  Macartney  Rose  (R.  bracteata). 

Mr.  T.  Smith  sends  from  his  nursery  at  Newry 
a  charming  gathering  of  autumn  flowers,  including 
some  of  the  more  important  of 

The  CoLCHicuiMS. 
Of  these  C.  speciosum  maximum  is  splendid  for 
size,  substance,  and  colouring,  with  great  width 
and  roundness  of  petal.  C.  giganteum,  of  paler 
colour  (a  good  typical  Colchicum  colour),  is  a  still 
larger  flower  and  a  grand  garden  plant.  C.  Sib- 
thorpi  is  rather  distinctly  chequered.  The  scarce 
double  white  C.  autumnaie  album  plenum  is  repre- 
sented by  a  bunch  of  the  finest  blooms  of  this 
charming  variety  we  have  ever  seen  ;  in  colour  a 
soft  French  white,  and  with  a  size  and  general 
aspect  reminding  one  of  Magnolia  stellata. 

Aster  Rosy  Mor.m 
will  be  found  useful  by  those  who  group  their 
Michaelmas  Daisies  with  care,  because  its  pinky 
lilac  tint  leads  to  the  rosier  colourings  of  Aster 
Novie-Anglite.  Lying  on  the  table  close  to  the 
Colchicums  their  colours  are  almost  identical.  It 
appears  also  to  be  of  bush}'  habit,  and  is  very  full 
of  flower. 

Rudeeckia  fuloida 
is  a  brilliant  flower  of  moderate  size.     The  flattened 
cone  of  a  rich  'lark  brown-black   has  a  velvet-like 
appearance  in  contrast  to  the  sumptuous  full  orange 
colour  of  the  petals. 

Hbuantiius  mollis 
has  a  flower  of  about  2i  inches  diameter  of  a  strong 
pale  yellow  and  broad  leaves  edged  and  surfaced 


fresh  leaf,  like  Cabbaffe.  Rhubarb,  Spinach,  Lettuce, 
Dock,  tn"  even  Ivy.  If  the  box  is  larger  thau  the  space 
the  specimens  actually  occury,  it  is  well  to  fold  the 
green  leaf  over  the  tlowers,  and  to  fill  the  rest  of  the 
apace  with  crumpled  paper  of  any  kind,  wood  or  paper 
shavings,  or  any  such  material,  in  order  to  keep  the  tlowei-s 
tiuite  firm,  and  not  allow  any  movement  whatever.  It  is 
much  better  to  pack  very  tight,  only  short  of  crushing, 
than  to  leave  any  space  which  would  allow  them  to  move. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  postal  journey  is  a  train 
journey,  and  that  the  unceasing  vibration  means  a  constant 
grinding  ftf  any  surfaces  which  may  be  in  ctmtact  with  each 
other.  Only  tight  packing  prevents  injury  from  this  cause. 
In  all  such  packing  exclusion  of  air  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance;  therefore  tins  are  the  best  kind  of  receptacle. 
There  is  generally  a  Cabliage  leaf  in  the  kitchen,  and  there 
is  often  only  too  much  Ivy  on  the  house. 


A    NEAV    SEEDLING    ROSE. 

The  accomiianying  illustration  reprei;enls  a  new 
Tea  Rose  raised  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  Cant  and 
Sons  in  their  nursery  at  Colchester,  and  appro- 
priately named  after  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  widow  of 
our  friend  "Ben,"  as  we  aft'ectionately  regarded 
him.  As  recorded  in  The  Garden'  of  September  29, 
page  255,  an  award  of 
merit  of  the  Roj-al  Hor- 
ticultural Society  was 
given  unanimously  to 
this  Tea  Rose,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the 
decision.  It  is  a  Rose 
of  remarkable  vigour,  so 
much  so  that  in  rows  of 
Tea  Roses  its  strong  and 
abundant  shoots  are 
conspicuous,  and  the 
distinct  pretty  blue- 
green  colour  of  the 
leaves  is  almost  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  make 
the  variety  of  .some  im- 
portance in  the  garden. 
In  addition  to  this 
virtue,  there  is  the 
crimson  colouring  of  the 
new  shoots  and  sweetly- 
scented  flowers  of  deep 
rose,  with  broad  and 
long  petals,  and  every 
plant,  until  frost  bids 
all  blossoms  depart,  is 
loaded  with  buds  and 
open  flowers. 


NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 

Colchicum  speciosum  album.— One 

is  glad  to  learn  from  The  (iARDEN  that  the  white 
form  of  Colchicum  speciosum  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  public.  I  have  known  for  some  time  that 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  had  it  in  their 
nursery,  but  the  stock  was  not  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  it  to  be  oft'ered.  Now  that  it  has  been 
shown,  one  may  hope  that  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  growing  it.  The  forms  of  Colchicum 
speciosum  are  to  the  autumn  garden  what  the 
Tulip  is  to  that  of  spring,  and  this  white  variet3' 
may  be  looked  upon  as  giving  us  a  fatting  finish  to 
the  supply  of  colour  that  is  all  we  are  likely  to 
have  for  a  long  time.  One  can  only  hope  that 
this  lovelj'  white  form — for  I  am  assured  that  it 
is  so,  although  I  have  not  seen  its  flowers — will 
soon  find  its  way  into  man}'  of  our  gardens. — 
S.   Arnott. 

Crocus  iPidiflOPUS.  Among  the 
autumnal-blooming  Croei  which  are  such  favourites 
of  the  writer,  the  fine  Crocus  iridiflorus  must 
always  take  a  high  place.  Its  large  size,  unique 
form,  and   charming  colouring   all   make   it    most 


PACKING 

FLOWERS. 

We  wish  to  lie  of  use  to 
our  readers  in  naming 
garden  plants  (other  than 
florist's  varieties),  but  we 
ask  those  whc»  desire  to  send 
them  so  to  pack  them  that 
they  may  reach  us  in  rea- 
sonably good  condition. 
More  than  half  the  flowers 
that  come  are  packed  with 
cotton  wadding,  the  very 
worst  material  that  oan  be 
used.  The  best  way  is  to 
wet  some  Moss,  and  wring 
it  out  in  the  hand,  and 
either  tie  it  on  to  or  lay 
it  loosely  but  firmly  among 
the  stallis,  and  to  envelop 
the   whole    in   some    large 
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delightful  in  dull  autumn  days,  when  little  sun 
is  vouchsafed  to  us.  This  autumn,  so  far  as  it 
has  gone,  has  been  far  from  fa\'ourable  to  these 
autumnal  Crocuses,  yet  one  would  not  like  to  be 
without  them  now,  even  though  they  look  unliappy 
in  daj's  such  as  that  on  which  this  note  is  written, 
when  leaden  skies  and  drenching  rain  make  them 
less  pretty  than  when  open  in  bright  and  sunny 
weather.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  plant  in  this 
country,  as  Parkinson  tells  of  it  under  the  name  of 
C.  byzantiuus,  one  by  which  it  is  still  known  to 
many,  though  Heuft'el's  later  name  of  iridiflorus  is 
much  more  descriptive  of  the  flower,  and  has  been 
preferred  by  Maw  with  good  reason,  one  ventures 
to  say,  seeing  that  Parkinson's  title  implies  that 
its  geographical  distrilnition  is  difl'erent  from  what 
it  really  is.  It  comes  from  the  Banat  and  Tran- 
sylvania. It  has  outer  segments  of  a  beautiful 
clear  purple,  the  inner  ones  being  a  charming 
delicate  lilac.  The  outer  segments  are  larger  than 
the  inner,  and  this  feature  of  the  flower  gives  it 
its  characteristic  Iris-like  appearance.  It  Howered 
here  with  me  this  year  about  the  usual  time — the 
end  of  iSeptember — and  I  hope  to  have  flowers  for 
some  time,  although  the  weather  conditions  are 
extremely  unfavourable.  A  new  form  is  being 
offered  as  C.  iridiflorus  niajus.  I  secured  it  this 
year,  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered,  although  it  will 
do  so  shortly.  The  t3'pical  C.  iridiflorus  is  not  so 
expensive  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
garden  lovers.  It  increases  with  fair  rapidit3%  and 
is  quite  hardy. — ,8.  Arnott,   Carsethorii,  hxj  Dnm- 

f,-KS,   X.B. 

Polygonum  cuspidatum.— The  growth 

of  this  plant  is  very  rank,  but  the  flower  is  ex- 
ceedingly- useful  and  graceful  where  used  in  vases, 
and  as  a  cut  flower  in  boui[uets  is  most  useful. 

Chpysanthemum  Mrs.  Cullingrford 
and   its  sport  Miss  Davis,    'i'hese  two 

plants  are  valued  for  the  large  Pompon  blossoms 
which  the}'  develop,  and  also  for  the  profuse 
character  of  their  (lispla\-.  They  are  not  so  often 
met  with  in  outdoor  displays  as  their  merits 
deserve,  neither  are  they  so  freely  grown  in  pots 
as  they  should  be,  considering  their  value  as  cut 
flowers.  The  former  is  a  creamy-white  flower, 
which  under  glass  becomes  pure  white,  and  the 
sport  is  a  lovelj'  soft  blush  pink,  seen  to  immense 
advantage  in  the  open  border.  These  plants  need 
verj'  little  disbudding  :  all  that  need  be  done  is  to 
pinch  out  the  more  crowded  buds,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  treatment  a  free  displa}'  of  blooms  of 
goodly  size  is  developed.  The  plants  attain  a 
height  of  about  .3  feet,  are  bushy  anr!  sturdy  in 
growth,  and  the  constitution  is  most  robust.  The 
period  of  flowering  begins  about  the  second  or 
third  week  in  tSeptember,  and  mostly  continues 
until  the  end  of  ( tctober  unless  the  weather  is  very 
severe.  —  D.  B.  ('. 

Viola    Ardwell   Gem.  —  On    page    239 

'■  E.  J."  does  well  in  bringing  this  charming  kind 
before  your  readers.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  ^'iolas, 
for  they  are  good  hardy  plants  that  will  brighten 
up  their  surroundings  and  thrive  in  positions  not 
ahva3's  of  the  best.  During  the  past  eleven  years 
I  have  used  this  Viola  extensively  in  such  positions, 
and  I  know  ci  no  other  low  growing  yellow- 
flowering  plant  that  can  equal  it.  During  that 
time  I  have  tried  many  kinds,  and  have  not  found 
one  as  good  as  it,  all  points  considered.  It  .some- 
times happens  that  a  bright  plant  of  dwarf  habit 
is  needed  that  may  lie  left  two  or  three  years 
without  being  replanted.  This  Viola  I  can  recom- 
mend for  this  purpose  I  have  used  it  as  an 
undergrowth  to  various  hardj-  plants,  and,  like 
■' E.  J.,''  have  found  it  last  for  years.  At  the 
present  time  I  have  a  wide  band  of  it  to  some 
dwarf  Rose  beds.  It  has  not  been  replanted  for 
three  \'ears,  and  this  \ear  it  bloomed  for  months. 
With  Mignonette  amongst  the  Roses  it  makes  a 
charming  bed. — .T.  Ckook. 

Welbeek  Abbey.— A  serious  fire  l)roke 
out  on  Frida\'  se"nnight  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  tiie 
Nottinghamshire  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  was  not  extinguished  until  serious  harm  had 
been  done  to  one  part  of  the  building — the  west 
wing.  Fortunately,  the  greater  portion  of  the  art 
treasures  that  were  in  danger  were  saved,  owing 
to    the    large    number   of    willing    workers    who 


assisted  the  firemen  in  their  ett'orts.  A  strong 
breeze  was  blowing,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  great 
satisfaction  that  more  damage  was  not  done  to 
this  palatial  residence,  whose  famous  gardens  bear 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  interest  evinced  in  horti- 
culture by  their  noble  owner. 

The  colouping  of  Limes  and  Chest 

nuts. — This  is  very  rich  here  at  present,  and 
with  the  purple  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  may  be 
put  down  as  the  first  trace  of  the  annual  autumnal 
colouring.  The  very  beautiful  j-ellows  and  browns, 
orange,  and  crimsons  are  just  as  satisfying  to  the 
mind  as  gaily-decked  borders  in  summer.  One 
expects  more  in  the  autumn  ;  the  sweet  mellowness 
of  advancing  life,  after  the  bursting  revelry  of 
summer  suns  and  summer  borders.  —  Walter 
8mVTH,  Cnunh/  Itoirii 

Nympheea   ellisiana.  —  The   best    and 

brightest  of  all  the  new  hardy  red  or  crimson 
flowered  Water  Lilies  is  to  my  mind  N.  ellisiana. 
There  are  larger  flowered  ;  there  are  darker 
coloured  crimson  forms  ;  but  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
this  season,  and  I  have  seen  several  flne  collec- 
tions, N.  ellisiana  is  the  most  brilliant  and  effective, 
especiallj'  as  seen  at  a  distance,  when  it  actually 
seems  to  glow  on  the  water.  It  used  to  be  said  of 
the  Hollj'hock  that  it  was  "a  landscape  flower;" 
and  so  is  N.  ellisiana,  as  seen  gleaming  out  from 
all  other  Water  Lilies  in  the  soft  sunshine  of  a 
quiet  day.  Its  colour  is  eflfective,  as  seen  a  long 
way  off".  It  is  also  a  good  and  vigorous  grower.  — 
F.  W.  B. 

Chrysanthemum  Lyon  and  its 
sport    Alice    Butcher.  —  Both    of    these 

Chr^'santhenuims  liave  been  in  commerce  for  a 
long  time,  the  parent  plant  considerably  longer 
than  the  sport.  They  represent  the  best  type  of 
Pompon  flowers,  and,  together  with  the  character 
of  their  growth,  maj-  be  regarded  as  ideal  plants 
either  for  pot  culture  or  for  the  open  border.  In 
every  particular  they  have  much  to  commend 
them,  the  colour  of  the  former  being  rosy  purple 
and  that  of  the  latter  a  rich  orange-red.  The 
flowers  are  large  for  Pompons,  and,  as  they  are 
freely  developed  and  need  no  special  culture,  they 
should  be  regarded  with  favour.  The  foliage  is 
small,  deep  green,  and  glossy,  the  habit  beautifully 
branching,  and  the  height  rarel_\'  exceeds  2i  feet  to 
3  feet.  Groups  of  either  variety  are  a  picture  in 
the  early  autumn,  when  the  plants  are  partially 
disbudded. — C. 

Chrysanthemum     Yellow     L'Ami 

Couderchet  (Svn.,  (Jolden  Drop).  —  This 
pretty  little  Pompon  Chrysanthenuim  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  early-flowering  kinds,  being  a  rich 
golden-yellow  sport  from  the  popular  primrose- 
coloured  L'Ami  Couderchet.  The  plant  is  verj- 
dwarf,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  exceeds  18 
inches.  It  is  branching  yet  compact  in  its  style 
of  growth,  and  when  partialh'  disbudded  develops 
delightful  little  blossoms  of  good  form.  As  a  pot 
plant  it  excels,  though  for  border  work  it  is  very 
useful.  Plants  have  been  in  blossom  since  the 
early  days  of  .September,  and  there  is  promise  of  a 
display  for  some  time  to  come. — D.  B.  C. 

Isoloma  hirsuta.— By  some  authorities 
the  plants  connnonl}-  cultivated  in  gardens  as 
T3d:eas  are  included  in  the  genus  Isoloma,  and 
this  species — hirsuta — bears  a  great  general  resera- 
bLance  to  some  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Tvd:ea. 
The  blossoms  of  this  kind,  which  appear  freeh' 
now,  are  about  '2  inches  long  and  of  a  bright 
vermilion  colour,  a  noticeable  feature  being  the 
fact  that  the  entire  plant — stems,  leaves,  and 
blossoms — is  thickly  covered  with  brownish  hairs. 
Tliis  gives  to  the  flowers  quite  a  velvety  appear- 
ance. This  Isoloma  was  introduced  from  the  States 
of  Colombia  in  the  early  eighties,  and  is  frequently 
to  be  met  with  where  gesneraceous  plants  are 
grown.  It  can  be  readily  propagated  either  by 
division  of  the  underground  rhizomes  or  by 
cuttings,  wliich,  put  in  sandj'  soil  in  a  close  propa- 
gating case,  soon  root.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  that  they  are  really  struck  before 
removing  them  from  the  case,  as  they  frequently 
grow  previous  to  the  emission  of  roots,  a  feature 
common  also  to  the  Tyda;as.  A  light  compost 
such  as  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a 
little   sand,    is    very    suitable    for    this    Isoloma. 


Flowers  are  often  produced  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  but  as  a  rule  the  larger  number 
are  borne  in  the  autumn. 

Lilium  Candidum.— The  white  or  Ma- 
donna Lily  grows  here  in  a  garden  border  at 
Redburn,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  McCann, 
land  steward,  for  the  following  information  re- 
garding its  culture.  Several  years  ago  150  bulbs 
were  planted  in  ordinary  rich  garden  soil  without 
manure.  They  have  not  been  disturbed  since.  I 
saw  immense  crowns  of  these  on  September  29,  and 
ascertained  that  they  received  an  annual  autumnal 
dressing  of  coast  soil  from  the  potting  shed.  Mixed 
with  this  soil  is  about  Ulb.  of  sulphur,  which 
destroys  anj'  pests  that  ma}'  attack  the  bulbs. 
During  the  season  the  display  of  flowers  is  immense, 
and  each  clump  requires  ten  stakes  to  support  the 
stems. — Walteh  Smyth,  Holyimod,  County  Down. 

Erica  cerinthoidesi— Among  the  several 
hard-wooded  Heaths  now  in  flower  this  is  notice- 
able for  the  brightness  of  its  colouring,  as  well  as 
other  distinctive  features.  It  is  freer  in  growth 
than  many  of  them,  the  upright  shoots  being  thickly 
furnished  with  deep  green  leaves,  which  are  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  long  and  studded  with  hairs, 
partieularl}'  at  the  apex.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  a  dozen  or  so  together  in  a  terminal  head, 
are  of  tubular  shape,  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
bright  crimson-scarlet  colour.  On  the  exterior  the 
blossoms  are  clothed  with  hairs  more  or  less  sticky. 
This  feature  is  common  to  several  greenhouse 
Heaths,  and  unless  the  atmosphere  is  very  pure  it 
often  detracts  from  their  appearance,  as  the  flowers 
soon  look  dirty.  The  Heath  in  question  is  one  of 
the  many  species  introduced  from  .South  Africa 
between  the  years  1750  and  ISOO.  Another  showy 
kind,  also  in  bloom  at  the  present  time,  is  E. 
verticillata,  in  which  the  foliage  is  more  spare  than 
in  the  preceding,  while  the  leaves  themselves  are 
smooth.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  whorls 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  principal  shoots,  are 
about  half  an  inch  long  and  of  a  semi-transparent 
bright  crimson  tint.  Many  of  the  lieautiful  hard- 
wooded  Heaths  have  almost  dropped  out  of  culti- 
vation, as  they  require  more  careful  attention  than 
most  plants,  and  any  neglect  quicklj-  causes 
irreparable  injury. — H.  P. 

Urceolina"  aurea.— This,    which  is  also 

known  b\'  the  specific  name  of  pendula,  is  now  in 
flower.  It  is  an  extremel}'  pretty  bulbous  plant, 
and  so  distinct  that  there  is  no  danger  of  con- 
founiling  it  with  anything  else  in  bloom  at  the 
present  time.  The  <lark  green  leaves  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Eucharis,  but  smaller,  and  borne  on 
much  shorter  stalks,  while  the  flower  scape,  which 
reaches  a  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  is  terminated 
by  an  umbel  of  drooping  blossoms,  in  shape  like  an 
inverted  urn.  In  colour  they  are  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow,  with  a  greenish  tinge  just  at  the  mouth. 
Their  texture  is  thick  and  wax-like,  hence  they 
remain  a  good  while  in  perfection.  This  Urceolina 
is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pearce  when  travelling  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  with 
whom  it  first  flowered  in  1864.  A  soil  principal!}' 
composed  of  sandy  loam,  lightened  if  necessary  b} 
a  little  leaf-mould,  and  a  warm  greenhouse  tem- 
perature, will  suit  it  well.  A  singular  hybrid  has 
been  raised  between  this  and  Eucharis  amazonica, 
and  is  now  pretty  well  distributed.  It  is  known 
as  Uiceocharis  Clibrani,  and  while  in  shape  the 
flowers  are  about  midway  between  their  parents; 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  yellow  of  the  Urceolina,  as 
the  flowers  are  (juite  white. 

CelOSia  pyramidaliS.— Messrs.  Clibran 
and  .Sou  have  latel}'  exhibited  some  good  plants  of 
this  useful  annual,  showing  a  great  variety  of 
colours ;  the  deep  yellow,  orange,  and  crimson 
shades  have  been  very  bright,  and  the  feathery 
plumes  well  developed,  with  very  few  real  flowers. 
The  absence  of  these  ensures  the  feathery  plumes 
lasting  much  longer  than  when  the  true  flowers  are 
abundant.  Either  for  pots  or  for  bed<ling  this 
Celosia  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ert'ective  plants 
we  have,  and  as  it  lasts  in  good  condition  for  a  long 
period  its  value  is  much  enhanced.  The  seeds  may 
be  sown  early  in  March,  and  the  young  plants 
grown  on  in  heat ;  if  desirable  to  keep  the  plants 
dwarf,  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
small  pots  until  the  plumes  begin  to  show  colour. 
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While  in  heat  they  should  be  kept  up  as  close  to 
the  glass  as  possible.  Later  in  the  season  they 
may  be  grown  in  a  frame  or  cool  house,  or  planted 
out  in  a  sunny  position.  When  grown  under  glass 
they  require  but  little  shading.  Red  spider  is  their 
greatest  enemy,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  must  be 
avoided.  The  syringe  may  be  used  freely  during 
the  early  stages  of  growth  only. — A.  Hemslky. 

Mildew     on      "  Fopcing-      Stpaw- 

bePPies." — The  present  season  has  been  verj' 
favourable  for  this  most  troublesome  pest,  which, 
if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  is  most  detrimental  to 
the  plants.  I  have  found  the  following  a  very 
simple  and  effective  remedy  :  Place  41bs.  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  -libs,  of  lime,  together  with  i  gallons 
of  water  into  a  copper,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour, 
allow  it  to  become  cold,  then  place  the  liquid  into 
stone  jars  and  cork  it  up.  When  using  put  a 
3-inch  pot  full  of  the  insecticide  into  2  gallons  of 
water,  and  syringe  the  plants  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  da^'S. — E.  H. 

Bpixtbn,  Stpeatham,  and  Clapham 

HOPtiCUltUPal  Society.  At  the  autumnal 
general  meeting  of  this  society,  after  discussing  the 
project  for  surrendering  the  Chiswick  Gardens  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  members 
present  passed  the  following  resolution  unanimously, 
viz.,  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  general  meeting 
the  abandonment  of  the  garden  at  Chiswick  would 
have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  horticulture  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  and  other  large  towns,  by  dis- 
couraging owners  of  gardens  from  sanctioning  the 
outlay  necessary  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  adopt  it  for  the  con- 
tinuous production  of  first-class  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  ;  and,  further,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  be  rendering  a  great  service  to 
horticulture  if  they  took  steps  to  restore  the  fertility 
of  the  garden  at  Chiswick  by  judicious  e.xpenditure 
and  skilful  treatment,  so  that  it  might  become  an 
object-lesson  to  suburban  gardeners  throughout  the 
country." — N.B.  The  above  society  is  affiliated 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Myptle  as  a  wall  shputa.— This 

plant  makes  one  of  the  finest  of  wall  shrubs.  It 
grows  here  in  great  perfection,  but  is  best  planted 
in  a  position  well  sheltered  from  north  and  east 
winds.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant  in  a  sitting 
room. — W.  S.,  County  Doirit. 

Chpysanthenium  Ettie  Mitchell.— 

At  tlie  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Societ}'  on  the  24th  ult. , 
several  plants  of  this  novelty  were  put  up  for 
adjudication,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate 
as  a  market  variety.  The  plant  is  very  dwarf,  and 
has  a  sturdy  bushy  habit  of  growth.  But  one 
flower  had  been  allowed  to  develop  on  each  stem, 
and  these  were  of  medium  size  and  well  adapted 
for  market  purposes.  Tlie  florets  were  fairly  long, 
of  medium  width,  and  the  colour  was  a  rich  bronz}' 
yellow.  The  variety  received  eleven  out  of  a 
possible  twelve  points. — C. 

Chpysanthemums  at  the  'Wappen 

House,  Stanmope.— An  exceedingly  fine  lot 
of  Chrysanthemums  are  being  grown  by  Mr.  Glees(jn. 
For  fine  flowers  he  should,  if  lie  enters  the  arena, 
figure  well  at  the  forthcoming  exhibitions.  The 
plants  are  tall,  remarkably  strong,  with  marvellous 
buds,  and  should  these  develop  kindly,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  many  of  them  will,  they 
should  be  fine  flowers  indeed.  One  of  the  best  lots 
of  Mme.  Carnot  and  its  sports  that  I  have  ever 
seen  are  among  the  collection.  Probably  over 
100  plants  of  these  varieties  alone  are  grown  ;  the 
buds  are  well  timed,  and  have  every  appearance 
of  making  first-class  show  blooms.  What  struck 
me  most  was  the  remarkably  small  pots  in  which 
they  were  growing,  and  Mr.  Gleeson  assured  me 
that  these  did  not  have  a  trace  of  manure  of  any 
description  till  after  the  buds  were  taken.  Wonder- 
fully free,  too,  was  a  large  batch  of  Mrs.  Barclay, 
always  strong  and  robust,  but  in  this  case  par- 
ticularly so.  Among  others  I  noticed  as  being 
remarkably  promising  were  Florence  Molyneux, 
Emily  Towers,  Lily  Mountford,  Mrs.  Weeks, 
Countess  Hambledon,  H.  Weeks,  Oceana,  Thomas 
Wilkins,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mme.  Andre,  Mrs.  J. 
Bruant,  Mrs.    Coombes,    Mme.  Philippe   Reyoire, 


Mme.  Hoste,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Gustave 
Henri,  Marie  Calvat,  E.  Motyneux,  Phiebus,  Pride 
of  Madford,  Ella  Curtis,  Australie,  Secretaire 
Fierens,  Wm.  Bardney  (very  tall,  but  promising), 
Vivian  Morel  (ver}'  fine),  Mme.  Carnot,  Mons. 
Panchoucke,  and  Soleil  d'Octobre.  Extensive 
alterations  and  improvements  are  now  being  carried 
out  here,  and  everything  indicates  that  these  old  and 
well-known  gardens  will  not  only  be  kept  up  as 
they  have  hitherto  been,  but  that  under  the  new 
ownership  a  higher  state  of  excellence  will  be 
maintained. — B. 

Chpysanthemum    Ryecpoft    Pink. 

— This  is  another  excellent  addition  to  the  early 
flowering  sorts,  emanating,  as  its  name  implies,  from 
the  well-known  Ryecroft  collection.  A  recent  visit 
saw  this  plant,  which,  b}'  the  way,  is  a  seedling  from 
the  popular  Mme,  Marie  Masse,  carrying  blossoms 
of  a  lovely  soft  pink  colour  with  a  golden  centre. 
Tlie  petals  are  longer  and  the  flowers  far  prettier 
than  those  of  the  parent  plant,  and  as  it  is  a 
beautiful  flower  when  grown  naturally,  or  at  least 
only  partially  disbudded,  it  may  be  safel3'  recom- 
mended as  a  new  variety  of  sterling  merit. — 
C.  A.  H. 

Rose  SombPeuil  (Tea-scented).— After 
fifty  years  this  good  old  Rose  appears  none  the 
worse  for  its  lengthened  career.  As  a  white  bed- 
ding autumnal  it  is  as  good  as  any  we  possess.  In 
some  degree  it  resembles  the  Hybrid  Tea  ITnno- 
cence,  which  has  been  rashly  described  as  a  white 
Caroline  Testout,  but  which  certainly  has  not 
borne  out  that  character  outdoors  this  season.  It 
may  be  good  under  glass,  but  that  is  a  very  poor 
test  for  a  Rose.  I  consider  Sombreuil  far  too  good 
a  Rose  to  lose  sight  of,  as  it  is  so  free  and  hard}', 
with  a  China-like  habit  of  the  white  Monthly 
Ducher.— P. 

CistUS  ladanifePUS.—Seed  hi  the  pure 
white  Cistus  ladaniferus,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind,  was  given  me  a  short  time  since  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Kingsly,  of  South  Kilvington  Rectory, 
who  has  a  plant  of  this  lovely  Cistus  growing 
under  glass.  The  seed  I  think  came  from  Portugal. 
Mr.  Kingsly  says  he  believes  the  seed  of  the  true 
C.  ladaniferus  will  produce  both  the  spotted  and 
pure  white  varieties,  but  the  latter  I  understand 
liim  to  say  is  rare.  I  have  given  the  above  seed 
to  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  and  hope  he  will  be 
able  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  seedlings.  C.  cyprius 
is  absolutely  hardy  in  my  garden,  whether  under 
walls  or  growing  on  slopes,  and  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  that  a  severe  winter  can  affect  it  in  South 
Devon. — E.  C.  Buxton,  Coed  Derm,  Bettwi-y-Coed. 

Abelia  PUpestPiS,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
plant  usually  grown  under  that  name  (for  there 
seems  to  be  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  nomenclature  of  the  members  of  this  genus), 
is  a  delightful  little  flowering  shrub,  addition- 
ally welcome  from  the  fact  that  it  blooms 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  is 
sufficiently  hardy  to  flower  in  the  open  border,  but 
in  colder  districts  a  sheltered  position  is  necessary 
to  its  well-doing.  It  forms  a  neat-growing  twiggy 
shrub  generally  under  3  feet  in  height,  whose 
slender  shoots  arc  clothed  with  neat,  shining  green 
leaves.  The  funnel-shaped  flowers  are  Ijorne  in 
such  profusion  towards  the  points  of  the  shoots  as 
to  cause  them  to  partially  droop.  In  colour  the 
blossoms  are  white,  shaded  with  pink.  It  is  a 
chaste  and  delicate  shrub,  not  at  all  adapted  for 
holding  its  own  against  vigorous-growing  subjects, 
Init  for  planting  on  rockwork  or  in  a  border  of 
clioice  shrubs  it  is  well  suited.  It  is,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  many  desirable  plants  whose  introduction 
we  owe  to  Robert  Fortune. — H.  P. 

Clethpa  alnifolia  tomentosa.-  In  the 

United  States  of  America  the  White  Alder  or 
Pepper  Bush,  as  Clethra  alnifolia  is  called,  occurs 
as  a  native  over  a  considerable  area,  hence  .several 
forms  exist,  but  do  not  possess  any  strongly  marked 
features,  unless  it  be  the  variety  at  the  head  of  this 
note  (tomentosa),  which  is  certainly  the  most 
widely  renjoved  of  all  from  the  typical  kind.  As 
a  rule  the  flowering  period  of  the  common  White 
Alder  extends  throughout  August  and  a  little 
way  into  September,  at  which  last-named  period 
the  variety  tomento.sa  is  just  unfolding  its  earliest 


blossoms.  As  the  number  of  flowering  shrubs  that 
are  at  their  best  during  the  latter  part  of  September 
is  very  limited,  the  blooming  of  this  variety  of  the 
Clethra  at  that  time  renders  it  particularly  valuable. 
The  varietal  name  of  tomentosa  is  derived  from 
the  whitish  down  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves, 
which  serves  to  readily  distinguish  it  from  the. 
other  forms.  The  flower-spikes,  too,  are  rather 
larger,  while  the  blossoms  are  as  in  the  others — 
white.  The  Clethras  all  form  rather  loose-growing 
bushes  from  3  feet  to  .5  feet  high,  and  delight  in  a 
moist  soil  of  a  peaty  nature,  such  as  that  in  which 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  others  of  that  class 
flourish.  Of  the  common  ^A'liite  Alder  I  was 
considerably  surprised  last  summer  to  come  across 
some  well-flowered  examples  in  pots  exposed  for 
sale  in  Covent  Garden  Market. — T. 

AsteP  gPandifloPUS.— I  notice  in  Mr. 
Beckett's  interesting  article  on  "Starworts" 
(page  184)  that  the  flowering  period  of  the  above 
Aster  is  given  as  November  2.  Perhaps  this  date 
is  intended  to  indicate  the  period  at  which  its  first 
flowers  expand  in  Hertfordshire,  an  occurrence 
that  precedes  by  some  time  the  reaching  of  its 
fullest  development  of  bloom  by  the  plant.  In 
South  Devon  Aster  grandiflorus  rarely  commences 
to  flower  before  the  end  of  October,  and  is  gene- 
rally at  its  best  at  mid-November,  before  which 
season  frosts  may  be  expected  in  the  majority  of 
districts.  This  late-blooming  habit  is  a  serious 
defect  in  this  Aster,  whose  large,  deep  purple, 
golden-ej'ed  flowers  render  it  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  of  the  whole  family.  If  carefuU}'  lifted 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth  before  the  expansion  of  its 
buds  and  potted,  it  will  open  its  flowers  well  under 
glass  in  localities  Avhere  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
harmed  by  frost  in  the  open  border. — S.  W.  F. 

CelOSias  as  pot  plants.— Bright,  varied, 
and  charming  to  a  degree  there  is  much  of  beautj' 
and  usefulness  in  these  when  grown  freelj'  for  the 
conservatory  at  this  time.  The  highly-coloured 
plumes  are  of  exceptional  brilliance  in  some 
instances,  and  perhaps  need  the  modifying 
influence  of  more  sombre  tints  occasionally.  This 
done  witii  discretion,  however,  the  plants  are 
capable  of  an  effect  almost  unicjue. 

Rosa  maCPOphylla.— This  Rose— a  wild 
species,  native  of  North  India — is  this  season 
fruiting  very  beautifullj'.  It  bears  its  hips  in 
loose,  pendent  clusters,  and  they  are  of  a  bright 
coral-red.  Each  fruit  tapers  towards  the  top, 
somewhat  like  an  inverted  Pear,  and  the  narrow 
sepals  still  adhere  at  the  apex.  The  species  is 
handsome  also  as  regards  both  flowers  and  foliage, 
the  latter  more  especially  being  distinct  in  the 
number  of  leaflets  to  each  leaf,  this  number 
averaging  about  eleven.  The  flowers  appear  in 
June,  are  single,  and  of  a  pale  rose.  The  plant 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  wild  bush 
Roses,  sending  up  strong  erect  smooth  wands 
from  the  base  each  year.  Another  species  notice- 
able just  now  for  its  fruits  is  Rosa  pomifsra. 
These  are  oblong  or  spherical,  and  covered  with 
bristle-like  hairs.  Many  of  the  fruits  are  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  good-sized  Goc^seberry,  but  of 
a  bright  red.  This  Rose  is  found  wild  in  certain 
parts  of  the  British  Isles. — W.  J.  B. 


WOODLAND   AND   FOREST. 

AIMLESS    PLANTING. 

NOTHING  strikes  one  more  forcibly 
in  visiting  well  wooded  estates 
than  the  aimless  way  in  which  the 
species  planted  have  been  selected, 
considering  the  relative  value  of 
the  timber  of  the  different  species 
and  the  ditievence  thereby  involved  to  the 
future  value  of  an  estate.  It  is  only  when  the 
woods  come  to  be  valued  up,  when  an  estate  is 
about  to  change  hands,  tiiat  the  worth  of  the 
various  kinds  of  timber  is  discovered.  Not  so 
long  ago  an  estate  of  not  quite  10,000  acres 
was  sold  in  one  of  the  Eastern  counties,  on 
which    the    timber   was  assessed    finally,   the 
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'jiurchaser  told  me,  at  £20  an  acre  all  over,  the 
total  figure  amounting  to  close  upon  £30,000. 
1  went  through  the  auctioneer's  valuation 
catalogue  of  the  estate,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mansion,  a  fine  one,  the  woods  consti- 
tiiled  the  biggest  single  item  in  the  sale,  much 
of  the  land  having  gone  out  of  cultivation. 
The  woods  were  t>f  all  ages,  and  the  mi.xtures, 
such  as  one  sees  generally  in  England,  of  all 
sorts.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  loss 
sustained  hy  the  vendor  through  the  want  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  agents 
in  ])lanting  the  wrong  species  during  a  long 
lease  of  the  estate.  Apparently  neither  the 
adaptability  of  the  species,  the  soil,  nor  the 
value  of  the  timber  when  it  grew  up  had  ever 
been  thought  of  :  nor  had  e\en  the  use  of  the 
woods  for  sporting  purposes  been  properly 
considered.  As  an  example  of  estate  mis- 
management the  case  was  instructive  and  ajit. 
Years  ago,  when  the  man.sion  was  being  liuilt 
by  a  well-known  London  firm,  now  extinct,  a 
clerk  of  works,  originally  a  carpenter  or  a 
mason,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  work,  which 
occupied  some  years,  and  he  conducted  himself 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner  that 
he  finally  became  the  re.sident  agent  of  the 
estate,  and  laid  out  and  planted  a  number  of 
the  woods.  The  aindess  arrangement  of  the 
plantations  and  their  character  ]ironipted 
enquiry  on  the  subject,  and  the  present  agent 
furnished  the  above  explanation.  I  have  often 
seen  woods  more  or  less  of  the  same  descriji- 
tion,  and  they  had  generally  been  created 
under  similar  inspiration  or  by  a  landscape 
gardener.  Twenty  pounds  an  acre  for  woods, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  young  and  old,  may 
not  apiiear  a  too  lo\v  valuation,  but  that  figure 
would  not  ha\'e  been  suggested  in  the  above 
case  if  the  value  had  not  been  brought  up  by 
the  older  tine  Oak  and  other  hardwood  trees 
on  the  estate.  The  later  planting  by  the  afore- 
said agent  had  simjily  pulled  the  valuation 
down.  That  is  the  danger  wherever  planting 
is  going  on  extensively,  and  what  has  been 
going  on  on  many  estates  for  a  long  time. 

What  depreciated  the  value  of  the  plantation 
crops  on  the  estate  was  the  over-proportion  of 
Spruce  and  Scotch  Fir  in  every  wood,  but  the 
Spruce  was  of  least  value.  It  would  appear 
that  on  the  almost  jiure  chalk  formation  of  srime 
of  the  Eastern  counties  the  Spruce  and  Scotch 
Fir  grow  fast  and  reach  a  large  size.  This  is 
jirobaljly  due  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  light  rainfall,  the  chalk  holds  and  keeps 
water  better  than  other  formations,  and  that 
suits  the  Spruce — otherwise  its  healthy  con- 
dition in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  elsewhere 
on  the  chalk  is  a  puzzle.  We  measured  trees 
of  the  Silver  Fir  as  large  and  fine  as  the  best 
examples  in  Argyleshire  in  Scotland.  Some 
trees  are  about  1  -20  feet  high  and  contain  about 
400  cul)ic  feetof  timber.  Apparently  this  adapta- 
bility of  the  Spruce  has  suggested  its  extensive 
|ilanting,  for  on  a  number  of  the  Ijest-known 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  estates  the  Spruce  and 
other  Firs  are  planted  to  an  absurd  extent,  and 
one  can  only  attribute  the  fact  to  the  fads  of 
gamekeeper's,  who  are,  I  believe,  indigenous  to 
these  counties  and  inordinately  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Spruce  for  pheasant  coverts.  That 
the  Syiruce  is  a  suitable  roosting  tree  is  true, 
liut  that  Spruce,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
lilantetl  in  Norfolk,  is  necessary  for  coverts 
anyone  who  knows  anything  about  either 
woods  or  game  will  deny. 

F.ut  about  the  value  of  the  timber.  The 
Spruce,  whether  the  trees  are  big  or  little,  are, 
jiractically,  a  valueless  asset  at  present  grown 
as  they  are.  The  windfalls  in  Norfolk,  of  years 
ago,  of  Spruce  are  rotting  now  where  they  fell. 
In    extensive    plantations   where   the    Spruce 


forms  about  two-thirds  of  the  trees,  the  rest 
consisting  of  Larch  and  Oak,  the  Larch  at 
thirty-five  to  forty  years  of  age,  on  almost 
worthless  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  is 
worth  from  £40  to  £.")0  an  acre,  and  the 
Spruce  on  the  same  land  worth  nothing.  1 
counted  and  measured  the  Larch,  valuing 
them  at  the  jirice  offered  for  them  where  they 
stood  by  the  local  buyers.  On  certain  estates 
there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  such  woods 
planted  by  foolish  agents  at  a  loss  to  the 
estate  of  a  sunr  per  acre  just  in  proiiortion  to 
the  excess  of  Spruce — from  £l">  to  £20  an  acre 
in  many  places  I  calculated.  On  about 
.")00  acres  of  plantations,  formed  about  forty 
years  ago,  the  loss  sustained,  at  present 
valuation,  through  careless  selection  of  the 
timber  trees,  can  hardly  be  less  than  £10,00<3. 
That  is  aindess  planting.  There  are  estates  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
now  where  the  Larch 
and  Oak,  on  land  so 
poor  that  it  cannot  be 
let  for  anything,  are 
worth  the  highest 
figure  given  above  per 
acre,  but  for  the 
damaging  Spruce 
planted  at  the  rate  iif 
a  score  or  more  where 
one  would  have  served 
anj'  useful  imrpose  for 
game  inside  the  woo(i, 
and  a  few  more  round 
the  margins.  And  this 
is  only  one  aspect  of 
the  iiuestion.  For 
generations  the  com- 
parative values  ot 
different  timbers  have 
been  quite  well  known 
in  almost  every  part 
of  England,  and  one 
would  have  expected 
that  to  have  been 
some  guide  to  planting 
in  the  ]iast  :  but  it  has 
not  been  .so,  although 
the  lesson  has  been 
taught  times  without 
number  when  estates 
have  been  .sold.  It  is 
c|uite  a  common  thing 
for  either  the  outgoing 
or  incoming  |)roprietor 
to  dispose  of  as  much 
of  the  best  tind)er  as 
he  decently  can  ;  the 
first  because  he  thinks 
he  may  get  more  for 
it  than  he  would  if  it 
went    with    the   land, 

and  the  second  in  order  to  recouji  himself 
to  .some  extent  for  the  ]irice  paid  for  the 
estate.  In  either  case  it  is  always  the  best 
timber  that  goes.  On  a  finely-wooded  estate, 
in  the  hands  of  a  Lincoln's  Inn  firm  of 
agents,  the  vendor  realised  beforehand  and 
made  nearly  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  fine  Oak, 
Ash,  and  Larch,  leaving  an  unlimited  (piantity 
of  common  Spruce  and  worthless  underwood 
for  his  successor,  who  may  jilant  up  vacancies 
for  a  lifetime  for  his  heirs,  but  will  have 
nothing  for  himself. 

Now  that  gentlemen  are  becoming  awake  to 
the  value  of  their  woods,  let  them,  above  all 
things,  take  sound  counsel  as  to  what  will 
succeed  best  on  their  estates,  and  what  kind  of 
timber  will  be  most  profitable  for  them  to 
grow.  The  days  of  indLscriminate  planting 
have  gone  Ijy,  and  owners  may  rest  assured 
that  mere  selection  of  the  species  to  plant  and 


the  proportion  of  each  may  make  a  diff'erence 
in  the  value  of  their  estate  to  the  extent  of 
many  thousands  of  jiounds  in  le-^s  than  a  life- 
time. Forestry  conducted  on  right  lines  has 
far  more  jiractical  issues  than  some  seem  to 
imagine. 

A  very  extraordinary  and  interesting  case 
in  point  is  likely  to  be  heard  of  before 
long  unless  it  is  settled  out  of  court.  An 
estate  was  left  to  a  tenant  jiractically  rent  free 
about  eighty  years  ago  on  the  condition, 
among  others,  that  he  planted  and  carefully 
reared  a  certain  number  of  our  most  useful 
timber  trees,  which  were  specified,  during  the 
lifetime  of  himself  and  his  family.  That 
condition  was  not  fulfilled  :  the  estate  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  for  the 
assignees,  who  now  claim  the  value  of  crops  of 
mature  tindier  that  never  were  planted.     The 
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value  of  the  crop  has  been  estimated,  and  the 
claim,  a  very  large  one,  for  dilapidations  will 
have  to  be  met.  .1.  S. 


BEGONIA     MOONLIGHT. 

This  beautiful  hybrid,  which  was  raised  by  the 
late  t'olonel  Clark,  of  ]  )aventry,  has  l>een  nearly 
lost,  and  1  may  here  mention  that  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  nearly  suffered  the  same  fate,  f<:)r  it 
was  not  until  .several  years  after  its  intro- 
duction that  its  value  became  recognised,  many 
growers  having  tried  it  and  either  lost  or 
discarded  it.  Since,  however,  its  requirements 
were  understood,  it  has  become  the  most 
poimlar  Begonia  ever  raised,  and  1  believe 
Moonlight  under  similar  treatment  may  )irove 
equally  valuable.  If  I  remember  rightly,  it 
was  raised  from  a  cross  between  Dregei  and 
Fearcei  (a  dwarf-growing  tuberous  kind,  with 
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dark  green  velvety  leaves  and  yelkiw  flowers). 
It  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  September  -20, 
1876,  and  at  that  time  it  was  grown 
extensively  in  the  Chiswick  gardens.  The 
illustration,  which  is  from  a  photograph  of  a 
plant  grown  by  Mr.  H.  .1.  .Tones,  of  Lewisham, 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
the  creamy  white  flowers  are  well  set  off'  by 
the  deep  green  marbled  leaves.  The  plant  is 
from  a  cutting  struck  early  in  April,  and  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  photograph  (August  -21) 
measured  18  inches  high,  and  about  the  same 
in  diameter.  The  stock  was  obtained  from  a 
very  sickly  little  plant  which  was  found  after 
making  many  enquiries.  After  nursing  the 
plant  up  for  a  time,  it  started  into  vigorous 
growth,  and  has  given  ((uite  a  good  stock  of 
cutting.s,  which,  under  the  same  treatment  as 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  have  done  equally  well. 
1  may  mention  that  female  flowers  are  more 
plentiful  than  upon  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but 


little  or  no  growth,  and  once  they  get  into  this 
condition  it  talies  two  or  three  seasons  to  get  them 
round  into  health  again.  As  a  rule,  borders  for 
growing  cordon  Pears  in  are  seldom  constructed 
more  than  .'?  feet  wide,  and  often  not  so  wide  as 
this,  while  the  depth  varies  from  2  feet  to  2  feet 
6  inches.  Very  often  no  special  preparation  is 
made  for  them,  and  the  trees  are  planted  in  the 
existing  soil  with  the  .iddition,  perhaps,  of  a  little 
fresh  compost  to  cover  the  roots  with  to  give  them 
a  start.  A  border  of  the  above-named  dimensions 
provides  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  trees  for  some  time  after  being  planted, 
but  as  the  majority  of  them  are  worked  on  the 
Quince  stock,  which  emits  a  multitude  of  hungry 
feeding  roots,  it  follows  that  the  soil  in  time  soon 
becomes  exhausted.  When  the  trees  are  planted 
in  the  staple  with  little  or  no  preparation  beyond 
a  modicum  of  fresh  soil  placed  about  the  roots, 
they  soon  get  into  a  sorry  plight  unless  the  natural 
soil  should  be  of  good  quality  and  suitable  for 
Pear  culture.  A  little  attention  will  avert  this  if 
the  roots  are  afforded  a  top-dressing  of  rich  com- 
i  post   ever}'   two   or    three   years,    and   if    this    is 
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I  have  never  succeeded  in  raising  seedlings, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  it  has  always  proved 
abortive. 

I  am  particularly  fond  of  looking  up  old 
friends,  and  fully  believe  that  there  is  more 
merit  in  many  of  the  older  introductions  that 
have  been  neglected  and  forgotten  than  in 
many  of  thr  so-called  recent  novelties. 

A.  Hemsley. 


THE    FRUIT  GARDEN. 


CORDON     PEARS. 

No  fruit  tree  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
gets  out  of   health   sooner  than  does 
the  Pear  when  grown  as  a  cordon  if 
tlie  roots  are  neglected  and    matters 
allowed  to   take   their   course.       The 
trees  not  oidy  resent  such  neglect  by 
failing  to  produce  profitable  crops  of  fruit,  and  in 
some  cases  none  at  all,  but  they  quicklj'  give  signs 
of  it  in  their  unhealthy  appearance  ;  also  by  making 


regularl}'  attended  to  cordon  Pears  may  be  main- 
tained in  a  healthy  bearing  condition  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  have  some  trees  of  this  description 
that  were  planted  twenty-nine  years  ago,  and 
which  are  in  fine  health  and  bear  regular  crops  of 
fine  fruit.  Many  may  object  to  devoting  so  much 
lime  to  these  cordon  Pears,  but  as  the  fruits  pro- 
duced by  them  are  invariably  of  large  size  and  of 
exceptionally  good  quality,  they  amply  compensate 
the  owner  for  any  little  extra  trouble  he  may  be 
put  to.  Unless  anyone  contemplating  planting 
cordon  Pears  is  prepared  to  atibrd  them  this 
amount  of  attention  when  the  trees  become  estab- 
lished and  in  full  bearing,  I  would  advise  him  to 
abandon  the  idea.  Of  course  there  are  a  few 
varieties  of  Pears  which  will  not  succeed  do  what 
one  may,  but  they  are  the  exception,  and  this  is 
more  often  owing  to  physical  defects  than  lo  faulty 
culture,  and  does  not,  therefore,  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  note.  Cordon  Pears  are  as  equally 
deserving  of  extra  attention  in  the  waj'  of  root 
management  as  are  Peaches  and  Apricots  for 
instance,  and  they  always  give  excellent  returns 
when  it  is  accorded  them. 

The   proper   method   to   pursue   in  cordon  Pear 
culture  is  not  to  wait  until  the  roots  have  exhausted 


the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  for  the 
trees  to  assume  an  unhealthy  appearance,  but  to 
examine  the  border  annually  and  so  ascertain  when 
the  roots  are  in  need  of  aid  in  the  shape  of  fresh 
compost.  With  a  properly  constructed  border 
this  would  not  be  necessary  until  the  trees  were 
well  established  and  liearing  annual  crops  of  fruit, 
but  after  this  a  top-dressing  every  second  or  third 
year  will  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 
In  the  afjseuce  of  a  proper  border  a  stricter  sur- 
veillance would  be  necessary,  and,  as  before  men- 
tioned, unless  the  staple  is  of  good  quality,  the 
trees  will  need  assistance  the  third  year  after 
planting.  M\'  method  of  dealing  with  these  trees 
is  to  remove  as  much  surface  soil  as  can  be  done 
with  safety,  or  until  plenty  of  roots  are  found, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  wlien  preparing  a  Vine 
border  for  top-dressing,  and  then  replace  it  with 
a  compost  consisting  of  good  fibrous  loam,  with 
which  have  been  mixed  a  little  lime  rubble,  wood 
ashes,  and  a  plentiful  addition  of  bone-meal.  The 
compost  is  placed  evenly  all  over  the  roots,  trodden 
firml}'  and  afterwards  mulched.  In  the  seasons 
when  top-dressings  are  omitted  the  border  receives 
a  winter  mulch  of  half-decayed  manure  spread 
over  the  surface  about  3  inches  thick.  During  the 
summer  months  two  applications  of  superphosphate 
of  lime  and  muriate  of  potash  ai'e  given.  This  is 
mixed  in  equal  quantities  and  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  per  sijuare  yard. 
This  should  be  applied  just  before  rain  or  imme- 
diately before  watering  the  border,  as,  like  all 
other  chemical  manures,  it  is  useless  if  left  lying 
on  the  surface.  Other  good  manures  are  guano, 
dried  blood,  and  bone-meal  mixed  together,  but  1 
have  abandoned  their  use  in  favour  of  the  above, 
as  this  combination  I  find  .supplies  constituents 
more  suitable  for  the  Pear.  Trees  which  have  got 
into  a  bad  condition  should  be  partiallj'  or  wholly 
lifted  and  replanted  in  fresh  compost,  and  then 
top-dressed  afterwards  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy 
state  when  they  have  recovered.  This  will  keep 
the  roots  in  an  active  condition.  A. 
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l<"ciR  horizontal  or  other  trained  trees  on  walls 
the  free  stock  also  answers  well,  but  it  is  abso- 
luteh'  necessary  in  most  soils  to  lift  the  roots  from 
out  of  the  cold  subsoil  frequently  during  the  first 
few  years  after  planting.  These  roots  should  not 
be  cut  oft',  but  be  relaid  /;/  ei'tenso  nearer  to  the 
surface,  working  in  a  little  fresh  loam  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  best  done  in  November,  when  the  soil 
is  moderatel}'  moist  and  still  has  some  autumnal 
warmth  left.  This  beneficial  operation  is  generally 
neglected  (especially  by  amateurs)  until  the  roots 
luave  become  so  large  and  stubborn,  and  the  wood 
so  gross  and  imfruitful,  that  the  severity  of  the 
operation  which  has  then  to  be  performed  often 
throws  the  tree  into  a  state  of  debility,  from  which 
it  seldom  recovers,  hence  the  disrepute  into  which 
so-called  root  pruning  lias  fallen,  and  the  many 
failures  in  Pear  cultivation.  We  want  no  root 
pruning,  only  root  lifting,  so  that  the  best  roots 
will  be  within  reach  of  solar  warmth,  thereby 
causing  the  development  of  perfect  flowers  and 
well-ripened  wood  growth,  without  which  fruit 
of  high  quality  cannot  be  obtained  regularly  year 
by  year. 

No  pains  should  be  considered  too  great  to  lay 
a  good  foundation  of  fibrous  roots,  and  no  trouble 
should  be  spared  afterwards  to  maintain  these 
fibrous  roots  in  a  healtliy  condition  and  near  to  the 
surface  by  suitable  manurial  mulchings  and  the 
judicious  use  of  lii|uid-nourishing  stimulants.  A 
change  of  diet  is  also  recommended  from  time  to 
time,  such  as  soot,  guano,  fish  manure,  &c.  : 
amongst  artificial  fertilisers  I  have  found  nothing 
to  equal  an  occasional  application  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  superphospliate  mixed  together  in  the 
proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter.  About  two  ounces  to  the  square  _\'ard 
should  be  applied  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Such 
fertilising  agents  undoubtedly  induce  fruitfulness 
without  an  undue  amount  of  wood  growth.  In  a 
dr}'  season  nitrate  of  soda  or  other  salts  are  useful 
to  keep  moisture  in  the  mulchings,  as  well  as  to 
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The    wretched    crowded    state    of    our 
orcliards  is  most  deplorable. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  insects 
wiiirh  troulile  the  Pear  grower.  It  seems 
to  me  that  certain  seasons  or  some 
unknown  climatic  influences  are  favour- 
able to  the  propagation  of  certain  species 
of  insects,  so  much  so  that  at  times  their 
jiersistent  attacks  battle  the  grower's 
most  patient  and  plucky  attempts  to 
dislodge  them.  With  the  spread  of 
Pear  cultivation,  no  sooner  has  one 
liecome  familiar  witli  the  habits  and 
compassed  the  destruction  of  one  species 
than  probably  in  the  verj'  next  season 
another  kind  of  insect,  of  totally  different 
liabits,  springs  into  existence  in  over- 
wlielming  numbers.  The  worst  of  all  is 
the  last-comer,  the  Pear  midge  (l)iplosis 
pyrivora).  The  adult  insect  is  similar 
to  the  small  gnat  that  makes  its  presence 
felt  on  the  hands  or  neck  of  most  of 
us  on  a  summer's  evening.  The  adult 
uiidge  appears  when  the  Pear  blossom  is 
opening  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
interior  of  the  flower.  They  hatch  in  a 
very  shoit  time,  and  cjuickly  the  core 
of  the  tin}'  Pear  is  partiall}'  or  wholly 
eaten  away.  At  first  the  owner  cannot 
see  any  signs  of  the  fatal  injury,  but 
as  swelling  progresses  the  little  fruits 
liccome  deformed,  their  colour  changes 
to  sickly  yellow,  and  they  ultimately 
drop  off  wholesale.  The  only  cure  known 
is  to  collect  and  burn  all  infested  fruit. 
Mailrexfii-ld  Coini.  \V.  Cri'mf. 


.NELCMBirM  srFciosr.M   .\MirM. 
(Fiviti  a  pftfttftfjraph  taken  in  Mr.  Hi'iuu'11-l'ii>' 


maintain  a  liealthy  fertility  in  the  soil,  so  accept- 
able to  tlie  Inuigrj'  roots  at  all  times.  Our  best 
Pears  are  grown  on  deep  loam  at  a  reasonable 
elevation  from  damp,  frost-bitten  valle3-s. 

Grow  a  few  varieties  of  Pears  well  that  ripen  in 
Kucoession  rather  tlian  attempt  the  cultivation 
of  a  larger  number  of  different  varieties.  The 
different  varieties  selected  should  be  grouped 
together  as  far  as  possilile  in  quantities,  and, 
wliere  practicable,  arranged  in  tlie  order  of  ripen- 
ing. We  have  on  trial  upwards  of  eighty  varieties, 
l)ut  for  commercial  purposes  we  recommend  the 
following  twelve  either  for  l)ushes  or  standards 
for  orchards,  given  in  the  order  of  ripening : 
Clapp's  Favourite,  Williams"  Bon  Chretien,  Fon- 
dante  d'Automne.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Thomp- 
son's. Marie  Louise,  Pitniaston  Dnchess.  Benrre 
Superfin,  Benrre  Hardy,  Beurrc  Diel,  Doyenne  du 
L'omice.  and  .losephine  de  Malines.  'I'he  above  are 
all  free  varieties  of  good  constitution,  but,  of 
L'ourse,  there  are  many  other  good  ones  left  out, 
and  that  may  be  grown  as  conlons  on  a  wall,  thus 
producing  fine  samples  for  show  purposes.  There 
arc  several  very  handsome  new  varieties,  such 
as  Conference,  Magnate,  Marguerite  Marillat, 
Princess.  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Fertility,  Beurrt* 
Montillet,  Dr.  .Jules  tiuvot,  Le  Lectier,  &c.,  but 
some  of  them  are  decayed  at  the  core  before 
this  evil  can  really  be  discovered  ;  hence  much 
disaiJpointment  when  cut  at  taljle.  If  stewing 
Pears  are  required,  and  latterly  there  appears  to  be 
n  greater  demand  for  these  thrcjugliout  the  winter 
months,  there  is  nothing  to  beat  that  well-known 
variety  Catillac,  but  lleurni  Clairgeau,  Cvedale's 
St.  (lermain,  (irosso  Calabasse,  and  Black  Pear  of 
Worcester  are  also  good  in  colour  and  texture. 

The  pruning  of  Pear  trees  rO(iuires  careful 
seasonable  attention,  as  a  properly-pruned  tree 
should  have  each  of  its  branches  well  furnished 
with  fruiting  spurs  from  base  to  extreniitj-,  should 
lie,  in  fact,  a  simple  curdon  of  fruit  in  its  season. 
Once  the  foundation  is  skilfully  laid,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  the  branches  at  proper  ilistances 
from  each  other,  so  that  the  sun,  air,  and  light  can 
reach  every  pai't  of  the  tree  at  some  time  or  other 
during  the  day.  The  county  councils  are  now 
Hending  out  (|ualified  men  to  teach  the  art  of 
pruning — a   most    desirable    and    worthy    object. 


ORAPE    LADY     DOWNE. 
O.NE  can  imagine  when  a  firape  grower 
ijanlen.)  notices  the  heading   of  these  notes   the 

expression  will  probably  be  made  that 
nothing  original  of  value  can  be  said  respecting  the 
culture  of  this  variety.  This  is  readily  admitted  ; 
but  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  not  unfrequentl}'  to 
be  seen  in  a  condition  that  conclusively  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  sound  advice  relative  to  its  manage- 
ment that  has  been  repeatedly-  published  has  in 
some  cases  been  either  not  read  or  else  unheeded, 
and  this  must  be  my  reason  for  referring  to  it. 

Amongst  (irapes.  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  in  some 
respects  holds  an  uni(iue  place,  that  of  being  the 
best  late-keeping  variety,  its  firm  flesh  and  tough 
skin  of  the  berries,  and  the  comparatively  shoulder- 
less  and  long  slender  bunches,  allowing 
of  the  free  access  to  their  centres,  and 
thus  preventing  the  settlement  of  mois- 
ture upon  the  berries.  Most  (Jrapes 
possess  some  peculiarity  or  defect  which 
necessitates  special  treatment  of  some 
kind  or  another  in  order  to  have  them 
in  perfection,  and  tlie  Lady  Downe's 
variety,  owing  to  its  liabilit}'  to  .scalding, 
requires  more  than  ordinary  care  to 
prevent  its  berries  being  injured  in  this 
wa}\  For  this  reason,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  often  successfully 
grown  with  other  kinds,  where  asuHicient 
(|uantity  of  it  is  requii'ed,  it  is  advisable 
to  devote  a  house  to  it,  so  that  special 
attention  may  be  uuire  conveniently 
afforded. 

The  time  when  the  berries  arc  liable  to 
scald  is  during  theirslageof  stoning,  and 
so  subject  are  they  to  this  failing  that 
perfect  bunches  may  in  consequence, 
through  want  of  timely  attention,  bo 
spee<lily  reduced  to  mere  skeletons.  Why 
the  Lady  Downe's  should  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  this  injury  than  other  Crapes 
is  not  easily  ascertained.  Does  the 
comparatively  solid  nature  of  its  beiries 
cause  these  to  take  a  longer  time  to 
become  warm  than  is  the  case  \vith  other 
varieties,  and  thus  cause  atmosphcrii- 
moisture  the  more  readily  to  condense 
upon  them,  thus  promoting  the  mischiefr 
Whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  case,  sudilen 
increased  temperature  arising  from  the 
sun's  influence  does  bring  aliout  scalding. 


and  the  way  to  escape  loss  thereby  rests  in  pre- 
venting sudden  fluctuations  of  this  kind  from  taking 
place.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  preserve  a 
buoyant,  warm  night  temperature,  and  ventilate 
the  structure  early,  increasing  the  ventilation  fre- 
quently as  the  sun  gains  power,  and  not  closing  the 
house  too  early. 

The  kind  of  structure  that  this  Crape  is  culti- 
vated in  has,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fore- 
going remarks,  a  marked  influence  on  it.  In  large, 
well- ventilated  houses  it  can  be  managed  far 
more  easil\-,  owing  to  the  temperature  being  more 
under  control  than  is  the  case  with  snuill  houses. 
For  similar  reasons  air-tight  glazing  is  a  disad- 
vantage rather  than  a  benefit,  as  it  is  sometimes 
considered.  Really  it  is  almost  impossible  with 
small  houses  glazed  in  this  manner,  and  ventilated 
in  the  ordinary'  way,  to  avoid  scaldirig,  miless 
shading  of  some  descrijjtion  is  employed  to  check 
the  quick  rising  of  temijeratures.  When  shading 
is  used  it  should  be  light,  and  discontinued  once 
the  berries  commence  to  colour,  otherwise  it  is 
likely  to  cause  harm  by  hindering  the  ripening  of 
the  wood.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  getting 
into  trouble  owing  to  this  Crape's  proneness  to 
scalding,  without  knowing  at  the  time  that  I  did 
not  deserve  the  reprimand  received,  or  that  my 
reprover,  to  whom  the  (J rape  was  new,  was  likewise 
innocent.  I  was  blamed  for  causing  the  mischief 
bj'  violent  springing.   - 

Lady  Downe's  is  essentially  a  late  (irape,  and 
improves  in  flavour  by  hanging  for  some  time  upon 
the  vine  after  it  is  ripe,  and  as  it  can  be  kept  in 
good  condition  longer  than  any  other  variet}-, 
with  suitable  means  as  late  as  May  or  even  .lune, 
the  supply  of  other  kinds  should  be  exhausted 
before  it  is  used.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to 
keep  it  hanging  upon  the  vine  at  a  later  date  than 
early  January,  and  if  one  is  able  to  cut  it  earlier 
so  much  the  better  for  the  vines,  for  to  allow  the 
bunches  to  hang  late  must  have  an  exhaustive  eft'ect 
upon  the  former,  while  late  pruning,  that  would  thus 
be  necessitated,  is  equally  imdesirablc.  I  have  known 
Lady  Downe's  to  be  com])lained  about  when  sent  to 
table  in  December,  and  (i  rapes  from  the  same  vines 
highly  extolled  for  their  good  ciuality  when  used  in 
March,  and  later.  Thos.  Coomber. 


NELUMBIUM     SPECIOSUM 
ALBUM. 

L.\ST  year  I  received  viil  America  from  .lapaii 
a     Nelumbium     bearin.a;     the     native     name 
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Sbiroman,  with  a  description  giving  one  the 
idea  of  its  being  a  line  plant.  This  year  it  has 
thriven  well,  and  produced  four  large  blooms 
of  fine  quality.  On  e.xamining  it  closely,  and 
reading  the  description  of  a  Nelumbium  which 
two  years  ago  received  a  first-class  certificate 
when  shown  under  the  name  of  speciosuni 
album,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  from  the  Koyal  Gardens, 
Frogmore,  I  have  concluded  that  they  are  one 
and  the  same  plant,  which  opinion  has  been 
confirmed  by  several  people  who  have  seen 
both  plants.  On  this  account  I  did  not  put  it 
before  the  fioral  committee  last  month.  The 
plant  has  been  grown  in  a  tub  in  a  Muscat 
vinery,  and  enjoy.s  the  conditions  the  vines 
require. 

The  blooms  produced  were  85  inches  in 
diameter,  creamy  white  and  semi-double, 
showing  well  the  heavy  fringe  of  anthers 
around  the  ovary,  as  seen  in  the  photograph 
here  reproduced.  The  blooms  when  cut  young 
last  indoors  three  or  four  days,  and  are 
deliciously  fragrant.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
Nelumbiums  are  so  rarely  found  in  gardens, 
for  the  excuse  that  they  take  up  so  much  room 
and  require  a  high  temperature  is  certainly 
not  a  valid  one.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe. 


AVHAT  NATURAL  SELECTION 
DOES,  AND  WHAT  IT 
CANNOT    EFFECT. 

By    the    Rev.    Professor    G.    Henslow, 
M.A.,   F.L.S. 

Since  the  year  1859  we  have  all  heard  a  great 
deal  about  natural  selection,  for  in  that  year 
Darwin  published  his  immortal  work  "  The 
Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 
Selection."  He  was  not  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  natural  selection,  for  the  notion  that 
"  The  fittest  survive  in  the  struggle  for  life,"  a 
phrase  subsequently  framed  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  had  been  thought  of  before.  But  it 
acquired  an  important  ])lace  in  Darwin's 
scheme  ;  because  he  associated  it  with  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  or  the  origin  of  species  of 
animals  and  plants  through  their  descent  with 
modification. 

The  great  and  lasting  merit  of  Darwin's 
work  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  put  before 
scientists,  and,  indeed,  ordinary  readers,  a 
masterly  conception  of  this  great  doctrine, 
which  was  at  once  accejitable  to  all  who  chose 
to  observe  and  think.  The  old  idea  of  the 
persistence  of  species,  just  as  they  were 
supposed  to  have  been  first  created,  rai)idly 
succumbed  before  the  mass  of  evidence  against 
that  view,  which  Darwin  had  accumulated 
with  such  astonishing  assiduity.  It  is  not  the 
idea  of  natural  selection  for  which  we  all  have 
to  thank  him  ;  but  for  opening  out  for  us  the 
grandest  view  of  the  creation  which  it  is 
jiossible  for  man  to  enjoy.  The  fact  of 
evolution  is  one  thing.  How  the  Creator 
chose  to  effect  it  is  another.  Natural  selection 
was  but  a  suggestion  as  to  the  means  by  which 
Darwin  supposed  evolution  to  have  been 
carried  on.  Unfortunately,  Darwin  had  no 
proof  to  bring  forward  of  the  i)art  natural 
selection  was  supposed  by  him  to  play  in  the 
evolution  of  plants  and  animal.s.  For  forty 
years  his  followers  have  failed  to  find  any,  and 
they  candidly  admit  the  fact. 

The  argument  advanced  by  Dr.  Wallace— 
who  brought  forward  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  simultaneously  with  Darwin,  though 
the  two  e.Kpositions  differ  materially  in  certain 
points  —  may  be  represented  .somewhat  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Animals  and  jjlants  produce  annually  far 
more  offsiiring  than  can  ever  live. 


■2.  There  is  an  inten.se  .struggle  for  life  among 
beings  of  all  sorts  in  Nature. 

3.  Those  oflspring,  therefore,  which  have  a 
slight  change  in  their  structure  of  a  beneficial 
kind  will  have  an  advantage  in  the  struggle. 

4.  The  advantage  set  up  in  one  generation 
will  be  improved  upon  in  the  next.  In  every 
generation  those  individuals  not  possessing  the 
special  features  will  die,  i.e.,  the  former  are 
"  naturally  .selected." 

5.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  results  in  a  new 
variety. 

6.  As  a  variety  still  goes  on  improving  in 
some  later  generations  it  becomes  a  new  species. 

Now  all  this  sounds  very  plausible,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  involves  a  serious  flaw, 
arising  from  a  want  of  sufficient  observation  of 
facts.  Nos.  1  and  -2  are  perfectly  true.  The 
error  begins  in  No.  3,  because  the  struggle  and 
destruction  of  individuals  of  species  takes  place 
more  especially  in  infancy,  when  it  is  greatest. 
The  mass  of  any  bulk  of  seedlings  do  not 
arrive  at  maturity,  for  if  they  did  they  would 
have  been  selected.  Survival  does  not  depend 
altogether  upon  bodily  structure,  but  upon 
constitutional  vigour.  Darwin  often  refers  to 
constitution,  but  his  followers  seem  to  ignore  it. 

What  is  the  behaviour  of  a  number  of 
seedlings  when  sown  thickly  together  ?  After 
some  weeks  a  proportion  of  individuals  are 
larger  than  others.  As  time  goes  on  the  former 
take  the  lead  and  others  succumb  for  want  of 
nourishment  and  light.  The  "  selected  "  ones 
grow  up  into  adult  plants  exactly  like  their 
parents.  The  survival  of  the  few  is  therefore 
a  question  of  nourishment  and  vigoiir.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  slight  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  successful  ones,  even  if  such 
were  there ;  and  it  is  upon  structure  alone  that 
varieties  and  species  are  founded.  Hence,  of 
the  above  suppositions,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  which 
depend  upon  No.  3,  fall  to  the  ground. 

But,  further,  that  natural  selection  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  new  variety  is  based  on  a 
still  more  serious  error.  It  was  recognised  by 
Darwin  that  to  have  any  variation  at  all  some 
change  in  the  "  conditions  of  life,"  as  he  called 
them,  that  is,  the  "environment"  generally, 
must  take  place.  This  acco^mts  for  the  often- 
observed  fact  that  wherever  a  fjarticular  species 
is  abundant,  varieties  are  especially  to  be  found 
on  the  confines  of  its  geographical  area  ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  further  away  the  offspring 
migrate  from  the  central  place,  the  more 
different  are  the  food,  soil,  and  climate. 

These  ditterences  of  conditions  somehow 
stimulate  animals  and  plants  to  vary  ;  but  how 
do  they  vary  ?  Darwin  thought  that  offspring 
thus  situated  began  to  exhibit  "indefinite" 
variations,  as  he  described  them,  i.e.,  one 
individual  changed  its  form  in  some  way, 
another  in  a  ditterent  way  ;  then,  out  of  a  large 
number,  one  or  two  hajjpened  to  vary  in  such 
a  way  as  to  put  them  into  a  better  relationship 
with  their  new  suirounding  conditions.  These 
alone  were  su|iiiosed  to  survive,  while  all  the 
rest  perished  ;  the  former  were  regarded  as 
lieing  thus  "  the  fittest  to  survive." 

All  this  was  a  purely  speculative  hypothesis, 
without  a  particle  of  fact  upon  which  it  could 
be  based.  What  then  does  happen  I  If 
seedlings  find  themselves  in  a  new  district 
they  do  one  of  three  things  :  (1)  They  grow  up 
to  a  maturity  iirecisely  like  their  parents,  their 
surrounding.s  having  no  ettect  upon  them  ;  or 
{■2)  if  they  cannot  stand  the  action  of  the  new 
euvironinenta"l  forces,  they  die  ;  or  (3)  they 
begin  to  change  their  structure  in  adaptation 
to  their  new  conditions  of  life.  Darwin  recog- 
nised this  la.st  fact,  and  called  it  "  definite 
variation,"  ob.serving  that  when  it  took  place 
—very  rarely  as  he  suppo.sed — "a  new  variety 


would  arise  without  the  aid  of  natural 
selection." 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  the  rule  if  they  do 
change,  and  all  the  individuals  change  alike. 
Hence  there  is  no  selection.  The  origin  of 
species,  therefore,  depends  upon  two  factors  : 
one  is  the  collective  action  of  the  forces  of  the 
environment,  the  other  is  the  responsive  power 
residing  in  the  living  protoplasm  of  animals 
and  plants,  which  sets  to  work  to  build  n\> 
tissues  and  organs  more  in  harmony  with  the 
new  surroundings  than  those  which  the  parents 
previously  possessed.  Such  is  Nature's  simple 
method  of  originating  species. 

What,  then,  is  the  role  which  natural 
selection  has  to  play  in  the  drama  of  Nature  ? 
It  is  in  action  everywhere.  Whenever  two 
plants  or  two  animals  want  the  same  food 
they  struggle  for  it,  and  the  stronger  gets  it. 
If  fifty  different  kinds  of  seeds  of  the  same 
quantity  be  sown  on  an  enclosed  area  they 
would  all  come  up,  but  would  not  all  come  t(j 
maturity.  Subse([uently  the  numlier  of  kinds 
would  be  gradually  reduced  until  a  certain 
equilibrium  would  be  established  among  a  few 
of  the  fifty. 

I  have  known  a  kitchen  garden  to  be  well 
stocked  in  spring.  The  owner  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  leave  the  premises,  and  the  garden 
was  left  to  itself.  It  afforded  an  interesting 
illustration  of  natural  selection  between  the 
innumerable  weeds  which  sprang  up  and  the 
Peas,  Carrots,  &c. ;  and  the  weeds  won  the  day. 

Several  British  plants  have  established  them- 
selves in  our  colonies  and  thrive  amazingly 
there.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that 
the  Dutch  Clover  is  driving  out  tlie  New 
Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax),  while  our 
Watercress  grows  to  14  feet  in  length  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  native  aquatic  plants  of 
New  Zealand. 

Such  is  the  work  of  natural  selection.  It  is 
a  factor  in  the  diatribiitlon  of  plants,  deter- 
mining what  shall  live  in  any  given  area  ;  but 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  of  species. 
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ANY  may  possibly  wonder  whether  all 
that  can  be  necessary  to  write  about 
Ro.ses  has  not  already  been  written  ; 
nevertheless,  we  still  have  books  and 
pamphlets  arriving  with  something 
fresh  in  their  pages.  The  numberless 
new  varieties  introduced  every  year  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  many  writers  on  Rose  subjects  and 
to  tlie  growers  too  ;  thus  the  love  for  tiie  queen 
of  flowers  increases,  and  cultivators  become  more 
numerous  now  than  ever.  lu  spite  of  lliis,  there 
are  still  some  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
our  garden  cjueeii,  and  it  is  to  them  all  writers  on 
Roses  may  reasonably  turn  their  attention.  True, 
the  National  Rose  bociety  is  doiug  spleudid  work, 
and  lias  forwarded  the  art  of  growing  and  sliowing 
Roses  to  perfection  more  than  all  that  lias  ever 
been  written  can  have  done  :  but  still  "  The  Rose" 
should  be  preached  to  all  who  grow  her  not,  and 
sympathy  be  sliown  for  those  who  have  never 
known  the  beauty  nor  enjoyed  the  sweetness  of 
their  own  Rose  garden.  Tliis  can  best  be  done 
by  aiding  tlieir  first  attempt,  and  as  people  are 
nervous  wlien  first  approaching  royalty,  they  may 
have  misgivings  with  regard  to  their  demeanour  in 
the  presence  of  the  queen  of  flowers,  but  these 
doubts  vanish  with  careful  schooling.  And  now 
all  thoughts  and  contenqilations  of  Roses  must  be 
fixeil,  and  the  mind  made  up  where  the  garden 
shall  be. 

Position  for  the  Pi..\xts. 
A  fairly  open  sunny  spot,  away  from   trees  and 
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shrubs,  yet  well  sheltered  north  and  west,  will  do 
for  the  beds.  These  can  take  any  shape  best 
adapted  to  the  situation.  Of  course  soils  vary, 
and  Roses  undoubtedly  do  better  in  some  than  in 
others,  but,  as  the  thirsty  harvestman  will  tell 
you:  '^There's  no  had  beer;  some  brewings  may 
be  better  than  others."  So  no  soil  is  too  bad  but 
Roses  can  be  grown  if  Roses  are  truly  desired.  A 
few  technical  hints  are  necessary. 

With  heavy  sticky  land,  cinder  refuse  or  chalk 
can  easily  be  added,  and  nothing  is  better.  The 
necessary  manure  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  is 
best  added  at  the  time  of  making  the  beds.  Use 
good  material  in  plenty,  break  up  the  ground  at 
least  IS  inches  deep,  and  mix  in  the  manure  with 
the  ashes,  always  leaving  the  top  soil  on  the  top  ; 
this  is  arranged  by  "trenching,"  which  all  gardeners 
understand.  Light  sandy  soil  is  best  improved  by 
a  very  liberal  addition  of  farmyard  manure.  If 
good  turfy  loam  can  be  procured  it  will  greatlj' 
help  to  enrich  the  soil.  All  this  should  be  done 
now,  and  the  beds  left  to  settle  down  before 
planting.     In  the  meantime,  the 

.  Class  a.vd  Varieties  of  Roses 
wished  for  can  be  discussed.  The  Dwarf  (or  Bush) 
form  is  the  most  popular  ;  but  where  the  beds  are 
of  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  of  several  rows  of 
plants,  the  centres  or  the  back  rows  should  be 
•Standards  and  Half  Standards.  Now,  the  first  and 
only  danger  a  beginner  can  fall  into  looking  round 
a  Ro.se  show  will  be  in  selecting  varieties  from  the 
exhibits  indiscriminately.  Unfortunately,  a  few 
kinds  are  very  beautiful  when  seen  cut  and  staged 
at  a  show,  but  their  indifferent  constitution  and 
weakness  of  growth  preclude  them  from  all  gardens, 
except  those  intended  solely  foi'  producing  show 
dowers.  It  will  surely  be  better  to  plant  in 
quantities  a  few  strong -growing,  free -flowering 
sorts,  rather  than  a  number  of  distinct  varieties, 
and  where  space  and  outlay  are  not  limited,  even 
a  whole  bed  of  one  variety  is  advisable  and 
exceedingly  effective. 

Remember,  the  beds  must  contain  Roses  only  ; 
mixed  up  with  other  flowers  the  (pieen  refuses  to 
show  her  beauty.  Select  those  sorts  which  bloom 
in  the  summer  and  again  in  the  autumn,  and  let 
them  be  principally  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea 
classes,  together  with  tlie  Chinas,  all  of  which 
flower  early  and  late.  Of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
such  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Ihipuy  .lamain,  tieneral 


.Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Prince  Arthur,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  and  the  Hybrid  Bourbon  Boule  de  Niege 
are  all  reliable,  and  will  give  quantities  of  good 
blooms  throughout  the  flowering  season. 

Among  the  hybrid  Teas,  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Camoens,  Caroline  Testout,  La  France.  Captain 
Christy,  Marjorie,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Marquise 
Litta,  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  and 
Viscountess  Folkestone  should  be  planted.  Of  the 
Teas,  Aiuia  Ollivier,  Dr.  Grill,  Francisea  Kruger, 
Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  Charles,  Mme.  Lambard,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Princesse  de  Sagan,  Rubens,  .Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d"un  Ami,  and  the  old 
Gloire  de  Dijon  are  among  tlie  best  for  garden 
decoration.  Common,  Crimson,  Ducher,  Fabvier, 
and  Laurette  Messimy  are  beautiful  China  Roses, 
and  always  in  flower.  This  list  may  seem  meagre 
in  point  of  numbers,  but  if  the  advice  of  planting 
a  few  good  sorts  in  quantities  is  adopted  they  will 
prove  sufficient  for  a  beginner,  and  can  always  be 
added  to  as  the  Rose  garden  extends  with  increasing 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  owner.  Early  in 
November  the  Roses  should  be  planted — the  Dwarfs 
about  '20  inches  and  the  .Standards  about  30  inches. 
The  latter  are  also  particularly  useful  and  orna- 
mental for  planting  at  intervals  on  either  side  of  a 
path  or  drive  ;  they  must  be  securely  staked  and 
kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds  around  their  stems. 

The  few  necessary  hints  on  planting  are  always 
to  be  found  in  good  catalogues,  and  should  be  care- 
fully followed  by  the  gardener — in  all  ca.ses  "  plant 
firmly  "  is  advised — and  riglitly  so. 

Having  gone  so  far,  it  may  be  as  well  to  put 
forward  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to 

Pruning. 
This  can  be  done  aljout  the  end  of  March,  and  pre- 
suming the  garden  is  to  produce  a  mass  of  blooms, 
and  is  for  general  effect  and  sweetness  rather  than 
for  growing  specimen  blooms  of  show  size,  then 
hard  pruning  is  unnecessary  ;  the  plants  will  be  the 
better  for  being  cut  back  to  within  4  inches  to  VI 
inches  of  the  base  the  first  spring,  but  in  after  years 
by  cutting  out  surplus  wood  and  weakly  shoots, 
leaving  the  centre  of  the  plants  open  and  shortening 
the  longest  shoots,  all  that  is  necessary  in  pruning 
will  have  been  done.  One  great  thing  to  help  the 
plants  considerably  will  be  the  constant  hoeing  of 
the  beds,  leaving  a  good  deep  surface  of  loose  soil 
(especially  through  the  flow'ering  season) ;  where  this 
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is  done  the  untidy  practice  of  "  mulching"  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Of  course  there  will  be  some 
small  difficulties  to  contend  with,  as  in  the  growing 
of  all  flowers,  but  they  are  by  no  means  so  over- 
whelming as  some  imagine. 

\\'ith  the  young  growth  the  pests  will  probabh- 
appear,  caterpillars  anfl  green  Hy,  and  they  must 
be  dealt  with  quickly.  If  a  short  time  every  day 
or  so  is  spent  among  the  Roses  in  the  spring 
destroying  these  pests  before  they  increase,  the 
plants  will  be  clean  and  healthy  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  It  is  principally  these  two  pests  which 
spoil  the  Rose  by  damaging  the  foliage  and  destroy- 
ing all  buds  before  they  have  a  chance  to  expaml 
into  flowers.  How  often  have  we  seen  neglected 
plants,  with  splendid  growth  and  promise  of  blooms, 
being  slowly  ruined,  and  eventually  eaten  up  by 
caterpillars  ;  the  creatures  are  easy  to  find  and 
quickly  destroyed,  which  makes  it  all  the  more 
astonishing  how  gardeners  can  pass  the  plants  day 
by  daj-  without  troubling  to  remove  and  exter- 
minate these  despoilers.  And  for  the  green  fly 
innumerable  insecticides  are  made  and  advertised, 
but  a  lot  can  he  done  with  the  simple  aphis 
brushes  if  they  are  kept  handy  and  used  upon 
occasion.  If  mildew  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
young  growth,  dust  the  affected  parts  with  flowers 
of  sulpliur,  and  if  taken  in  time  this  will  usually 
stop  it  going  any  further.     The  question  of 

Thinning 

some  of  the  buds  from  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Hybrid 
Tea  and  Tea  Roses  can  be  left  to  taste,  but  by 
cutting  away  a  few  of  the  smaller  buds  from  the 
clusters  and  leaving  two  or  three  well  apart  from 
each  other  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the  flowers 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  general  effect 
will  be  better  than  if  all  buds  are  left  to  bloom 
confusedly  ;  of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  an^' 
climbing  cluster  Roses,  nor  to  the  Chinas,  whose 
chief  beauty  is  their  habit  of  flowering  tn  mai.ie. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  starting  or  making  a  Rose 
garden  is  no  such  hazardous  experiment  after  all, 
and  may  be  attempted  witli  pleasurable  results  by 
all  who  are  willing  to  try,  and  it  is  to  these  that 
the  foregoing  remarks  are  penne<l.  The  Rose 
garden  once  started  will  grow  apace — an  arch  of 
Crimson  Rambler  will  look  well  over  this  path,  a 
bower  of  Ayrshire  Roses  would  be  beautiful  here, 
and  a  hedge  of  Austrian  Briars  or  Rugosa  Roses 
must  be  planted  there,  and  so  on  and  so  on  ;  but 
sufficient  for  the  present  will  have  been  done  if 
only  the  Roseless  garden  is  R:seless  no  longer. 
There  is  probably  more  delight  gained  in  gathering 
a  bunch  of  Roses  than  the  culling  of  any  other 
flower,  and  certainly  none  will  be  so  beautiful  or  so 
sweet.as  those  from  "  My  own  Ro.se  (iarden." 

rotcli(!.<tei:  B.  E.  Cant. 
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ORNAMENTAL      CRABS. 

At  this  end  of  tlie  season  we  feel  we  should  take 
note  of  the  fruit  rather  than  the  flowers  of  this 
interesting  group  of  small  trees.  We  are  indebted 
to  America  and  Canada  for  some  really  novel  and 
distinctly  beautiful  kinds;  in  fact,  except  the 
Orange  Crab  and  that  "  best  of  all,"  namely,  .John 
Downie,  the  most  distinct  are  foreigners. 

Among  those  grow'n  in  these  nurseries  the 
following  are  well  worth  culture,  either  as  bushes 
in  the  borders,  as  standards  to  rise  above  shrubs, 
or  in  the  orchard  proper. 

We  find  that  the  Dartmoulli  and  .John  Downie 
make  admirable  bushes  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and 
they  require  but  little  pruning  when  once  the  trees 
are  shaped,  as  the  festoons  of  elegant  fruit  appear 
to  the  best  advantage  on  the  two  \'ears'  shoots. 

To  take  the  Sii>erian  or  Cherry  Apple  race  first, 
we  have  the  .Scarlet  Siberian,  which  is  the  best 
known.  This  forms  a  pretty  open  tree,  but  is 
liable  to  mildew  in  the  foliage  and  thus  looks 
rather  bare  at  times,  but  this  enables  the  thickly- 
set  fruit  in  bunches  to  ajjpear  to  advantage,  and 
very  hand.some  they  look  in  the  months  of  August 
anil  .Scptemlier.  There  is  a  new  kind  of  great 
beauty,  wonderfully  free  in  bearing,  sent  out  by 
(;heal  and  Sons  \nider  the  name  of  .Scarlet  Ciab. 
The  fruit  is  smaller  than  the  Siberian,  but  very 
thickly   set    on    tlu^    blanches,    and    the   colour   is 
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intense  ami  striking.  The  tree  is  more  upright 
than  the  Siberian,  with  ample  foliage.  We  consider 
it  a  great  addition. 

The  Yellow  Siberian  has  ratlier  larger  fruit  than 
the  type,  and  as  a  contra.st  is  well  worth  culture. 

Joiin  Downie  has  more  the  growth  of  an  Apple, 
sturdy,  with  ample  foliage,  and  its  fruit  is  oval 
and  produced  in  festoons,  wliich  give  it  a  striking 
appearance.  It  is  larger  than  the  Siberians,  and 
of  an  intensely  bright  scarlet  on  the  sunny  side 
and  orange  on  the  shaded  positions.  As  a  decora- 
tive tree  it  stands  in  the  front  rank,  and  its  fruit 
is  also  useful  for  table  decoration  and  harvest 
festivals. 

The    Orange   Crab,  sent    out    by   Saltmarsh,   of 
Chelmsford,   is   a    very  pretty    pale   yellow  fruit, 
larger  than   Siberian,  and    more  like  a 
Cherry  in  shape. 

To  come  to  the  larger  fruited  kinds 
the  Fairy  Apple  makes  a  splendid 
garden  hush,  and  fruits  very  freely 
on  the  Paradise  stock  ;  its  fruit  is 
lemon-coloured  witli  pink  flush  and  of 
a  Crab  shajje.  I  do  not  know  its 
origin. 

The  Americans  give  us  the  Mam- 
moth and  Montreal  Crab,  which  has 
fruit  the  size  of  a  Walnut. 

Tran.scendent  is  sliglitly  smaller  .uid 
oval.  These  two  form  good  free 
standards.  The  old  Knglish  'I'rans- 
parent  Crab  is  smaller,  with  larger 
lemon  fruits  with  reddish  flush  ;  when 
cut  open  the  flesh  is  translucent,  and  many  like  the 
sub-acid  flavour  of  this  kind  on  the  dessert  talile. 
Transparent  forms  an  open  tree. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the  Hyslop  or 
Dartmouth  Crab  from  America;  this  gives  Plum- 
like fruits  of  a  Mulberry-crimson  colour  and  carries 
a  rich  bloom,  .so  that  it  is  often  taken  for  a  Plum. 
It  is  a  splendid  sort  for  decoration,  grows  freely, 
and  produces  a  heavy  crop. 

The  whole  of  these  are  beautiful  in  flower  in  May, 
and  their  doulile  claims  of  flower  and  fruit  com- 
mend them  to  all  planters.  But  they  have  a  third 
\'irtuc — they  make  most  delicious  jellies  and  jams 
when  the  seeds  and  carpels  are  removeil.  the  best 
plan  being  to  squeeze  the  pulp  through  a  cheese 
cloth.  When  slightly  sweetened  they  form  a  fine 
sweet  sauce  for  gaiue,  and  when  well  sweetened  a 
very  much  relished  conserve,  while  in  S3'rup  they 
are  sweetmeats  of  the  first  class. 

So  far,  the  newer  kinds  have  disappointed  us. 
The  Hesper  Rose  is  a  very  ordinary  looking  Apple, 
and  Lady  Elgin  is  of  no  beauty  or  utility. 

Ceokce  BUNYARII,  V.M.H. 

Itoyal  Xiu-serieK,  Maidatone. 


led  to  many  attempts  to  graft  the  Witch-Hazels  on 
the  Corylus.  The  two  genera  are,  however,  far 
apart  in  relationship,  and  one  might  as  well  try  to 
graft  the  Oak-leaved  Pyrus  on  the  common  Oak. 
H.  virginica  ripens  seed  in  this  country,  and  the 
best  way  to  pi'opagate  the  better  and  rarer  Asiatic 
sorts  is  to  work  them  on  these  seedlings. 

ULEX  NANUS. 

A  .soMEWH.\T  neglected  plant  in  gardens  is  the 
dwarf,  auLunni  flowering  (Jorse — Ulex  nanus.  For 
a  few  weeks  past  it  has  been  in  liloom,  and  it  will 
continue  for  some  time  longer.  Its  great  distinction 
from  tlie  early-flowering  species  (U.  europanis), 
which  is  so  abundant  on  the  commons  and   heath.s 


be  wanted.  Neither  this  nor  the  common  (iorse 
will  bear  transplanting.  This  dwarf  Gorse  is  very 
beautiful  on  Fxmoor  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
One  may  walk  for  miles  amongst  it,  growing  with 
Erica  cinerea,  the  two  plants  often  mingled 
together  in  one  dense  tuft,  and  the  purple  and 
yellow  flowers  heightening  each  other's  beauty  bj' 
contrast.  \\'.  ■!.  B. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

HAMAMELIS  VIRGINICA 
[WITCH-HAZEL  ) 

I  OR  many  years  this  species  was  the  only 
Witch  -  Hazel  in  cultivation.  Being 
spread  over  the  eastern  side  of  North 
America  from  Canada  to  the  Southern 
United  States,  it  naturally  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  earlier  colonists,  and 
it  was,  in  fact,  introduced  to  Britain  as  long  ago 
as  1736.  During  the  last  twenty  or  thirtj'  years, 
however,  new  species  have  been  discovered  and 
liroiight  home  from  China  and  Japan.  They 
surpass  this  old  American  species  in  garden  value, 
and  are,  indeed,  amongst  the  most  interesting  and 
attractive  of  the  shrubs  that  flowei-  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  H.  virginica,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  at  its  best  in  autumn.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  few  shrubs  in 
bloom.  It  has  the  narrow,  twisted,  bright  yellow' 
petals  which,  with  but  little  variation,  are 
characteristic  of  all  Haniamelis  flowers.  It  is 
blossoming  very  freely  this  j-ear,  the  flowei'S 
covering  the  younger  branches  in  close,  dense 
clusters.  It  is  a  sturdy  shrub,  almost  a  small 
tree,  and  has  leaves  very  like  those  of  the 
English    Hazel    (Corylus).      This   resemblance   has 
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.ESCULUS   PAEVIFLOKA. 

This  is  the  only  shrubby  representative  of  a  genus 
which  includes  .some  of  our  best  flowering  trees,  all 
the  other  Horse  Chestnuts  having  an  upright,  tree- 
like habit,  while  this  is  a  low,  spreading  shrub 
8  feet  to  10  feet  high,  and  as  much,  or  more,  in 
diameter.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  distinctly 
pretty  plant,  and  when  covered  with  flowers  in 
August  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  garden. 
Though    it   has  been    known    in   this   country   for 

about  eighty  years, 
it    is    not    as    yet 
common,  due  per- 
haps  to    the    fact 
that     in     a    small 
state   it   is  not   so 
attractive  as  when 
it  has  attained  its 
full  size.    It  is  par- 
ticularly    adapted 
for  small  gardens, 
as  it  does  not  grow 
very  large,  and  is 
not  fastidious  as  to 
soil   or  situation,  provided  the  latter 
is  not    too  .shaded.       It  is  increased 
by  suckers  thrown  up  all  around  the 
plant,     and    which,    when    detached 
with   a   portion    of   root,    soon   form 
good     plants.       By     keeping     these 
suckers  cut   away,   and    training   up 
one   leading  stem,  it  may  be  made  to 
form  a  small  tree,   but   it  is  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  as  a  shrub. 

The  flowers  are  in  upright  racemes, 
white,  sometimes  tinged  with  pink, 
and  have  long,  conspicuous  stamens, 
which  add  to  their  beauty.  The 
leaves  consist  of  five  to  seven  finely 
serrated  leaflets,  covered  beneath  h  ith 
a  whitish  felt  or  tomentum.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  South-Eastern  United 
States,  and  is  also  known  as  Pavia 
macrostachya.  L. 
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TACKTliS    I'ATl'LA    NANA. 
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round  London  is,  of  course,  its  season  of  flowering  ; 
but  it  differs  in  many  other  respects.  The  leaves 
are  suuiUer  and  the  bush  is  not  so  formidably  armed. 
The  flowers,  too,  are  not  so  large,  but  are  of  the 
same  bright  yellow,  although  not  so  rich.  In  a 
young  state  tlie  plants  grow  very  quicklj'  in  made 
ground,  making  in  one  summer  long  slender  gi-owths 
1  foot  to  2  feet  or  even  more  in  length.  T'hese 
shoots  flower  the  same  autumn.  For  out-of-the- 
way  corners,  where  things  may  be  left  ))retty 
much  to  themselves,  this  Corse  is  worth  using. 
It  does  not  want  well-cultivated  soil,  growing  less 
rampantly  but  flowering  bettor  in  poor  ground. 
The  best  way  to  establish  it  is  to  sow  one  or  two 
seeds  in  a  3-inch  pot  in  the  early  pai't  of  the  yeai', 
and  to  plant  the  seedlings  (which  will  be  (i  inches 
high  by  winter)  out  of  the  pots  wherever  Ihey  may 
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TAGETES     PATULA 

NANA. 

AEIETIES  of  the  French 
ilarigold  (T.  patula)are 
very  nuuierons,  and 
many  of  tlieiii  are  now 
catalogued.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the 
aurea,  orange-yellcjw  :  aurea 
pulcln'anana,reddi.sli-lii'own, 
with  yellow  ;  ranunculoides, 
brow'n  ;  naiui  (see  illustration)  ;  pygnuva,  very 
dwarf  ;  and  pygnuea  lutea,  with  yellow  flowers. 
There  is  probably  no  other  annual  tliat  gives  so 
much  brightness  in  town  gardens  for  as  long  a 
time  as  African  and  Freneli  Marigolds  ;  they 
invariably  prove  most  satisfactory,  giving  but 
little  trouble,  and  T.  jiatula  nana  is  one  of  the 
HKjst  useful.  We  care  more  for  the  taller  forms, 
tlie  splendidly  rich  African  Marigolds, so  intense 
in  their  orange  and  lemon  colour,  and  welcome 
in  the  autumn  months  when  the  colours  arouiul 
are  of  (piieter  tones.  But  the  dwarf  French 
Marigolds  have  theiruse,  and  are  always  bright 
and  free,  whilst  the  seed  is  ea.sily  raised  in  a 
little  warmth  early  in  the  year. 
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CAMPANULA    CARPATICA 
AND     C.     LACTIFLORA. 

C.VMPANULA  CARPATICA  is  often 
wrongly  spelt  with  an  "  h  "  in  the 
specitic  name.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  letter  crept  into  the  English 
name  of  the  Carpathian  ilountains, 
for  I  find  the  native  modern  name 
given  as  Karpaten,  and  the  ancient  name 
— which,  however,  is  not  found  earlier  than 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  geographer, 
Ptolemy,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  of  our  era — was  !Mount 
Karpates  (in  the  singular  number),  and  the 
Latin  adjective  derived  from  this  has  no 
claim  to  an  "h."  It  is  true  that  there  was  a 
Carpathian  Sea  (ilare  Carpathium  in  Latin), 
denoting  a  breadth  of  water  between  Crete  and 
Caria,  so  called  from  an  island  named  Car- 
jiathus,  which  it  surrounds.  But  those  who 
connect  the  name  of  this  sea  with  the  inland 
iJarpathian  Mountainsof  Central  Kurope  might 
lie  guilty  of  Shakespeare's  mistake  when  he 
]ilaced  a  scene  "in  Bohemia  near  the  .sea 
coast." 

But  to  return  to  our  plant,  it  is  a  native  of 
Eastern  H  ungary  and  Galicia,  and  has  characters 
so  well  defined  that  it  cannot  easily  be  confused 
with  any  other  species.  It  has,  we  know,  formed 
several  hylirids  in  cultivation,  Init  it  is  not 
proposed  to  deal  with  these  now.  It  varies  a 
good  deal  in  stature,  and  in  the  size  and  shape 
and  colour  of  the  dowers  ;  but  e.xjjerience  of  it  in 
gardens  for  a  few  years  .shows  that  all  the  forms 
mix,  and  may  be  produced  from  the  seed  of  one. 
Tastes  may  differ  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
the  varieties,  which  range  from  fi  in.  to  18  in. 
in  height,  and  in  colour  from  dark  purple  to 
white,  the  shajie  also  of  the  Hower  |;iasses 
through  several  types.  I  give  the  first  place  of 
merit,  both  for  size  of  Hower  and  dwarfness,  to 
var.  turliinata.  Wearetol  I  in  botanical  glossaries 
that  turfiinate  flowers  are  those  which  have 
the  shape  of  a  top,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether 
of  a  peg-top  or  of  a  whip-top.  The  Roman 
turbo,  as  described  by  Virgil,  was  a  whip-top, 
and  this  answers  best  to  what  botanists  call 
turbinate,  a]i)ilying  the  term  to  flowers,  which 
have  the  outline  of  a  liroad  inverted  cone,  sur- 
mounted liy  a  cylinder  of  about  the  same 
height. 

Such  is  the  shape  of  C.  carpatica  var.  tur- 
binata,  while  most  forms  of  the  species  have 
flowers  with  the  outline  of  the  cone  without  the 
cylinder,  or  what  is  called  funnel-sha]ied.  This 
variety  was  introduced  into  English  gardens 
about  thirty  years  ago,  having  been  found  wild 
in  Transylvania,  and  was  at  first  named  as  a  dis- 
tinct species.  If  grown  in  the  same  garden  as 
other  C.  carjiatica,  the  seed  from  it  produces 
plants  which  mostly  have  taller  stature  and 
smaller  flowers  than  the  parent,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  original  variety,  as  first  introduced,  is 
being  rapidly  lost.  It  happens  in  this  way  : 
seeds  when  ripe  fall  into  the  nuddle  of  the 
jilant  and  sometimes  grow,  and  as  the  ]iarent 
gets  old  the  degenerate  children  gradually  take 
its  place. 

1  find  that  if  a  plant  of  turliinata  is  left  to 
itself  for  aliout  five  years  it  generally  dis- 
appears, and  two  <ir  three  of  inferior  habit  are 
growins  in  its  jilace.  An  obvious  remedy  is  to 
cut  off  all  the  dead  flowers  before  the  seed 
ripens  ;  but  in  a  large  garden  this  will  hardly 
be  done.  Rut  the  first  seedlings  from  var. 
turbinata  will  often  retain  some  of  the  good 
4ualities  of  the  seed  parent.  If  white  ('.car- 
jiatica grows  near  some  of  the  jiroduce  will  be 


nearly  white  ;  but  I  have  never  deen  in  real 
life,  though  I  have  often  seen  in  catalogues,  a 
white  C.  turbinata.  In  growing  this  species 
from  seed,  colour  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
follow  the  jiarent,  and  seed  from  a  pure  white 
flower  will  often  have  less  than  10  per  cent, 
true.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion  will  generally 
be  worthless,  and  had  better  be  thrown  away 
as  soon  as  they  show  their  character  if  a  good 
strain  is  wished  for.  The  best  forms  are  often 
the  least  robust,  and  are  not  easy  to  divide.  If 
divided  in  autumn  they  often  fail  to  take  root 
before  winter,  and  have  disappeared  in  spring. 
The  best  time  for  dividing  these  which  are 
thought  worth  jjerpetuating  is  soon  after  flower- 
ing, the  shelter  of  inverted  flower-pots  and 
abundance  of  water  being  supplied,  the  pieces 
are  then  well  established  before  winter. 

Another  varietal  name  recognised  in  the  Kew 
list  is  var.  pelviformis,  with  shallow,  saucer- 
shaped  flowers.  Friibel,  of  Zurich,  sent  out 
this  about  fifteen  years  ago,  named  as  a  species, 
and   therefore  liable   to    be   confused   with   a 


carelessness.  I  have  raised  two  or  three  crops 
of  seedlings  from  this  little  gem,  but  all  proved 
degenerate  and  worthless,  very  few  ever  having 
white  flowers. 

C.  lactiflora,  /.c,  "  milk-flowered,"  is  a  Cauca- 
sian species,  of  which  the  type  has  flowers  of  a 
pale  dull  blue.  It  was  discovered  and  named 
by  ^Marshall  ISieberstein  nearly  a  century  ago. 
The  name  may  seem  a  libel  on  the  milk  trade, 
but  even  in  my  boyhood  London  milk,  and 
probably  milk  in  most  towns,  was  just  the 
blue  colour  of  this  flower.  A  few  years 
ago  I  described  C.  lactiflora  as  growing 
in  my  garden  fi'om  4  feet  to  6  feet  high, 
and  M.  Correvon,  of  Geneva,  replied  that 
I  must  have  the  wrong  species,  as  the  true 
C.  lactiflora  was  never  more  than  a  foot  high. 
But  the  height  of  the  plant  varies  according  to 
soil,  and,  perhajis,  according  to  individual  con- 
stitutions. The  seedlings  flower  the  first  year 
when  about  a  foot  high,  and  are  three  years 
before  they  reach  their  full  height,  when  with 
the  same  surroundings  their  comparative  stature 
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uiennial  of  the  same  name  from  Crete.  Fri'ibel's 
introduction  was  very  pale,  or  whitish  jiurple  ; 
but  I  have  found  these  pelviform  flowers  come 
occasionally  from  the  seed  of  others,  though 
not  reproducing  themselves  from  their  own  seed 
in  any  considerable  proportion.  I  have  now  this 
shape  in  all  the  ordinary  colours  of  C.  carjiatica 
except  pure  white.  The  var.  ]:ielvifornns  has  no 
great  merit  or  elegance.  The  best  .seedling  I 
ever  raised  was  a  veiy  dwarf,  sturdy  jjlant,  with 
white  flowers  growing  on  upright  stalks  3  inches 
long.  I  took  much  pains  to  work  up  a  stock 
by  spring  shoots  taken  ofl'  at  the  base — a  mode 
of  increase  to  be  always  depended  on — and  I 
then  gave  a  plant  to  each  of  se^■eral  gardening 
friends,  with  instructions  to  treat  it  tenderly, 
and  telling  them  how  to  increase  it.  .Vt  the 
end  of  two  years  they  had  all  lost  it,  thinking 
my  instructions  superfluous,  and  asked  for  it 
again.  I  replied  in  the  spirit  in  which  (Kolus 
replied  to  I'lysses,  when  that  adventurous 
traveller  asked  the  lord  of  storms  for  a  second 
liag   of   wind,    having   lost   the    first   through  ' 


differs  greatly.  The  colour  ranges  from  dark 
]>urple  to  white  ;  the  dark  are  the  least 
common,  but  the  clear  lavender-blue  are  the 
prettiest,  and  light  up  every  border  in  my 
garden  and  shrubberies,  where  the  seed 
manages  to  get  all  over  the  soil,  and  specimens 
come  uji  by  thousands.  My  largest  yilant  is 
about  seven  years  old  and  7  feet  high.  It 
came  up  casually  in  a  gravel  walk,  just  in  the 
angle  of  a  tile  edging,  a  vei'y  favourite  jilace 
for  all  spontaneous  seedlings,  and  one  in  which 
they  always  do  well.  It  has  about  thirty  main 
stems,  and  is  several  feet  across,  l^nfortunately, 
the  stems  of  this  species  are  very  weak,  and  if 
caught  by  the  wind,  and  not  artificially  sup- 
ported, easily  l.ireak  down, so  they  re(iuire  tying 
up  where  not  in  shelter  :  but  they  grow  well  in 
sun  or  shade,  and  in  .soil  poor  or  rich,  dam|i  or 
dry,  and  the  garden  must  be  seen  to  know  how 
they  ornament  all  jiarts  of  it  in  a  drought. 

On  the  lawns  here  are  many  old  bushes  of 
Rhododendron.  Under  some  of  these  seed  has 
accidentally  found  its  way,  and  the  plants  grow 
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through  -l  feet  or  3  feet  of  shrub,  and,  being  sup- 
ported by  this,  flower  very  well.  I  encouraged 
the  idea,  and  planted  more.  They  do  not  show 
till  nearly  ready  to  flower,  and  are  at  once 
cleared  ott'  when  they  become  shabby. 

E.  Boissier  renamed  this  species  by  mistake 
some  forty  years  ago,  calling  it  C.  celtidifolia, 
i.e.,  having  leaves  like  a  Celtis,  a  genus  of  the 
Nettle  class  ;  but  M.  Bieberstein's  name  had 
the  priority,  and  in  Flora  Orientalis  E.  Boissier 
has  corrected  his  error. 

Individual  jilants  with  abnormally  formed 
flowers  in  C.  lactiflora  are  common,  and  the 
same  are  known  in  several  Camparuilas.  The 
corolla  of  these  is  divided  to  the  very  base  of  the 
calyx,  and  the  divisions  assume  a  narrow  linear 
shape.  De  Canclolle,  in  his  monograph  of  the 
genus,  describes  the  peculiarity  in  an  illustra- 
tion of  Campanula  medium,  calling  the  form 
"  polypetala."  Similar  shapes  of  flower  are 
not  uncommon  in  C.  rotundifolia  ;  but  in 
P.  lactiflora  they  are  very  frequent,  and  the 
individuals  which  produce  them  may  be  at 
once  recognised,  when  suiall  seedlings,  by  their 
leaves,  which  are  very  narrow  lanceolate  instead 
of  broad  ovate-lanceolate. 

Edc/e  Hall,  JInlpns.  C.  Wolley-Dod. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(  T/(('  Eililor.-i  we  nol  resjjoiixihle  for  the  opinion 
exprea-ied  by  their  coiTevpondealx.  J 


GLORIOSA     SUPERBA. 

[To  THE  Editok  of  "The  Gakden."] 

SIR, — Estimates  of  the  value  of  this  plant, 
jierhaps,  differ  owing  to  the  .specimens, 
perh.aps  also  because  of  that  beneficent 
law  which  ordains  that  we  do  not  all  think 
alike.  Let  me  describe  it  as  it  grows  hei-e. 
The  flower  is  comparatively  inconspicuous 
at  first,  owing  to  its  habit  of  turning  its  back  to 
you.  It  thus  appears  of  a  colour  between  green 
and  yellow,  faintly  tinged  with  pink  at  the  tips  of 
the  "petals.  If  the  flower  is  taken  in  hand,  and 
turned  to  face  you,  the  pink  colouring  is  seen 
stront'er,  but  it  is  still  taint.  This  is  the  first 
day  of  flowering,  The  second  day  the  petals  are 
widened  and  reflexed.  They  tui'n  back  in  a  bold 
way  and  are  now  an  orange  scarlet,  and  the 
blossom  not  only  shows  itself  from  every  point  of 
view,  but  jumps  at  you  from  a  distance.  It 
demands  such  adjectives  as  startling,  flaunting, 
assertive.  The  brilliant  colouring  of  each  flower 
lasts  about  a  week.  The  plant  is  not  much  to  my 
taste.  The  red  of  the  petals  does  not  harmonise 
with  the  yellow  of  their  bases.  The  old-fashioned 
Lachenalfa  gives  the  type  of  colour,  but  Gloriosa 
red  is  far  stronger.  The  name  seems  to  fit  the  plant. 
It  dazzles  with  its  daring  but  does  not  attract.  It 
has  clean  glos.sy  leaves,  and  when  about  to  flower 
gives  promise  of  something  satisfactory.  But  it 
turns  out  the  reverse  to  me  owing  to  the  crude 
colouring.  The  already  inharmonious  contrast  of 
its  own  red  and  yellow  is  emphasised  by  the 
shining  leaves.  I  think  of  the  beauty  of  the  old 
Tiger  Lily  and  wish  we  had  that  instead.  The 
Gloriosa  colours  are  not  bad,  only  incompatible.  It 
is  known  here  as  Creeping  Lily.  W.  J. 

Port  Royiil  Mountaiiia,  Jamaiea. 

SWEET    VIOLETS    AND    THEIK 
CULTURE. 

[To  THE  Editoe  op  "The  Garden."] 

S[R, Mr.    Richard    Parkers    e.xtremely    capable 

and  comprehensive  article  on  "  Sweet  Violets  and 
their  Culture  "  will  afibrd  assistance  to  hundreds 
of  your  readers  who  are  naturally  anxious  to 
succeed  with  these  beautiful  and  indispensable 
flowers.  There  is  but  little  to  add  to  what  has 
been  said  in  your  correspondent's  article,  but  I  (;an 
particularly  emphasise  his  remarks  as  to  the  value 
of  cow  manure.      In  light    hungry   soils   one   can 


hardly  use  too  much,  and  here  it  is  not  so  necessary 
that  the  manure  should  be  old.  In  heavy,  cold 
soils,  of  course  it  is  important  that  it  be  thoroughly 
decayed.  Violets  certainly  thrive  better  in  a 
partially  shaded  position  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  this 
necessitates  the  moving  of  the  plants  into  sunnier 
quarters  for  the  winter.  As  it  is  desirable  that 
many  plants  should  remain  in  their  summer  qviarters 
during  the  winter  months  we  have  successfully 
adopted  the  following  plan.  Choose  a  plot  of 
ground  which  will  be  suitable  alike  for  Violets  and 
Sweet  Peas — or  Culinary  Peas  for  the  matter  of 
that — sow  the  Peas  in  rows  about  10  feet  apart, 
the  rows  to  run  east  and  west.  This  \\\\\  leave 
room  for  beds  of  Violets  5  feet  in  width,  and  also 
for  two  paths  of  30  inches  each.  The  sticks  and 
Pea  haulm  can  be  removed  in  the  middle  of 
September,  and  in  this  way  the  Violets  will  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  autumn  sunshine.  I  prefer 
to  root  cuttings  in  September  and  October,  and 
plant  them  out  in  their  growing  beds  as  early  in 
April  as  possible.  The  following  sorts  of  Violets 
are  certainly  of  the  first  order,  and  cannot  fairlj' 
be  excluded  from  any  list,  even  though  it  claim  to 
contain  only  "  the  very  best  "  : — 

La  France,  two  sliades  deeper  than  Princess  of 
Wales  and  rather  larger. 

LiLvonne,  a  great  improvement  on  California. 

Victoria  (not  V.  regina),  the  best  autumn 
bloomer. 

Mrx.  ./.  ./.  Aslor,  an  exquisite  double  mauve. 

Comte  de  Brazza,  too  well  known  to  need 
description. 

Coolcrotdji;  a  coming  double  Violet,  perhaps  the 
largest  and  sweetest  of  all.  J.  C.  House. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  PARASITICAL  AND 
OTHER  PLANTS. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Pardon  me  for  .sa.ying  so,  but  having  been  an 
old  member  of  the  local  Naturalists'  Society  your 
faithful  scribe  knows  the  dift'erence  between  a 
Loranthus  and  a  Mistletoe,  both  of  which  are  found 
in  this  part  of  South  Africa,  and  are  de.scribcd  in 
the  "  Flora  Capensis."  The  next  specimens  met 
with  shall  be  sent  you  so  that  you  may  note  tlie 
difference.  Many  colonists  who  were  lucky  enough 
to  be  home  in  the  Jubilee  week  were  pleased  to  see 
how  prominently  the  blue  Agapanthus  figured  in 
London,  and  also  to  notice  in  the  suburbs  the  fields 
of  Kniphofias  which  in  their  wild  state  are 
abundant  just  outside  our  town.  To  South 
Africans  fond  of  flowers  it  was  pleasing  to  see  old 
friends  again.  I  had  not  heard  of  our  pretty 
coral-berried  Mistletoe  being  cultivated  on  your 
side,  so  I  forwarded  you  the  .seed.  Your  readers 
no  doubt  are  much  more  interested  in  Roses  and 
Carnations  than  in  the  question  whether  Viscum 
has  a  minute  greenish  flower  and  the  Lorantlius 
a  conspicuous,  if  not  showy,  bloom.  These  lines 
may  interest  you  but  not  them.  Many  of  the 
famous  flowers  of  the  Cape  have  been  conveyed  to 
England,  but  there  arestill  many  difficult  of  transfer. 
For  instance,  there  are  Aulayas  and  Harveyas  here, 
wliich  would  delight  your  eyes,  but  then  they  are 
root  parasites  and  you  would  have  to  first  grow  the 
"host  "plant.  One  of  these  gorgeous  fellows  has 
a  flowering  stem  of  scarlet  plush  studded  with  dark 
green  flowers  that  would  surprise  you. 

Wm.   Kemsley. 
Mont  fort  Cottaijc,  C'nyler  Crescent,  Port  E/izaheth, 
Cape  Colony. 


PAVIA  MACROSTACHYA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  (Jarden."] 
Sir, — "  M.  L.  W."  asks,  on  page  18:?,  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  flowering  shrulis.  There  is  such  a 
wealth  of  subjects  of  this  nature  to  select  from, 
and  her  list  appears  so  well  chosen,  though 
Leycesteria  formosa  is  not  particularly  showy, 
that  one  hesitates  to  advise  additions  or  substitu- 
tions. I  think,  however,  that  she  could  scarcely 
fail  to  bo  pleased  with  tlie  subject  of  this  note.  Its 
unfolding  leaves  are  of  a  pretty  carnnne  lint  in  the 
spring,  while  in  July  and  August,  a  season  when 
almost  all  other  flowering  shrubs  are  out  of  bloom, 


its  foliage,  smaller  and  more  graceful  than  that  of 
the  Horse  Chestnut,  is  crowned  with  tall  white 
flower  spires.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  rampant 
grower,  but  forms  a  neat,  synnnetrical  bush,  quite 
distinct  in  character,  spreading  by  root-suckers, 
and  making  a  handsome  lawn  specimen.  It  will 
flourish  in  any  soil  not  too  dry  and  is  quite  hardy, 
being  a  native  of  North  America,  where  the  genus 
to  which  it  belongs  is  known  as  the  Bucke\e.  In 
trade  catalogues  it  sometimes  appears  under  the 
title  of  .Fsculus  parvifloruc.  S.  W.  F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE    COOKING    OF    VEGE- 
TABLE   MARROWS. 

I  AGREE  with  "  G."  that  the  simpler  Marrows 
are  boiled  and  the  less  they  are  cut  and 
flavoured  the  sweeter  and  better  they  are. 
Every  cut  in  juicy  Marrows  lets  in  water  and 
washes  out  flavour.  Not  so  long  ago  I  should 
have  agreed  with  "G."  in  her  strictures 
against  the  large  size  of  London  Marrows,  but  I 
have  qiute  recently  been  in  towns  and  eaten 
some  of  the  finest  Marrows  of  over  21bs.  weight 
boiled  whole,  served  either  with  sauce  or  without, 
and  deliciously  tender.  The  keeping  of  the  Marrow 
free  from  slicing,  quartering,  or  cutting  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  small  or  large  sizes.  Circum- 
stances alter  cases,  and  those  that  have  to  grow 
Marrows,  or  other  equallj'  good  vegetables,  for 
families  of  from  seven  to  twelve  daily  will  be  less 
fastidious  as  to  size  so  long  as  they  go  round.  In 
fact,  in  reviewing  again  the  whole  question  of  the 
size  of  the  Marrow,  I  have  been  forced  to  the 
conchision  that  their  cpuilitv  has  often  suffered 
more  from  steeping  and  washing  in  water  than 
from  large  size.  Properh'  cooked  and  served  it  is 
astonishing  how  tender  and  sweet  good  sized 
Marrows  are,  and  many  of  them  have  been  wasted 
in  the  quest  of  small  Marrows  carved  into  slices 
and  boiled  into  ilarrow  soup.  Not  a  few  gardeners 
insist  that  the  smaller  the  Marrow  the  .sweeter,  but 
hardly  will  this  be  heard  of  where  there  are  seven 
or  more  to  feed.  As  Marrows  are  becoming  more 
popular  every  day,  it  may  be  well  to  have  the  most 
recent  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  using  them  that 
we  can  obtain.  1).  T.  F. 


A  WARDEN   PIE. 

The  recipe  for  "A  Warden  Pie,"  which  follows, 
is  extracted  from  "The  English  Housewife,"  ed. 
1G23.  It  differs  from  that  of  Shakespeare,  inasmuch 
as  Saffron  for  colouring  is  not  mentioned.  Recipes 
for  Pippins,  Codlins,  and  Quinces  are  almost  the 
same,  and  all  were  cooked  in  "coffins,"  a  wood 
which  is  no  doubt  without  meaning  to  those 
unacquainted  with  old  terms  and  methods  of 
cookery.  The  coffin  referred  to  below  was  merely 
a  paste  composed  of  flour  and  water,  and  it  was 
used  over  and  over  again  as  a  pie-dish  in  which 
tarts  ami  pies  were  cooked  in  the  oven.  It  was 
not  appetising,  and  never  eaten  except  on  such 
occasions  as  that  mentioned  by  Douglas,  when  the 
hungry  soldiers 

"  with  their  liantiis  brek  and  cliaftis  gnaw 
The  crustis  and  the  cofflngis  all  on  raw." 
As  to  what  the  Wardens  are  or  were,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  were  associated  in  the 
mind  of  old  authorities  as  a  distinct  section  of 
Pears.  In  "The  Fruiterer's  Secrets"  Wardens 
and  Pears  are  mentioned  in  paragraphs  separated 
by  three  paragraphs  relating  to  Apples,  and  in  the 
same  manner  in  "The  New  Orchard"  they  are 
treated  as  distinct.  Parkinson  names  three  sorts — 
the  White  and  Red,  and  the  Spanish,  and  the 
Pound  Pear  distinct  from  these  ;  while  Rea  says : 
"  There  are  several  good  sorts  of  Wardens  . 
as  the  Red  Warden,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Green 
Warden,"  and  these  were  "proper  for  walls." 
Miller  gives  as  synonyms  for  the  Pound  Pear 
Parkinson's  Warden,  or  the  Black  Pear  of  Wor- 
c:ester  :  and  in  Evelyn's  list  A^'orcester  appears, 
and  "Lewes  Warden  best  beyond  compare."  The 
Catillac,  or  Cadillac,  is  noted  by  Miller  as  distinct. 
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and,  though  I  hesitate  to  do  so,  I  deem  the  latter 
merely  a  corrupted  form  of  Cydonia  or  Quince,  the 
fruit  being  almost  exactly  formed  like  the  latter. 
The  subject  is  succinctly  treated  in  "  Hogg'.s  Fruit 
Manual,"  but  without  definitely  closing  it  either 
one  way  or  another  ; — 

"Take  of  the  fairest  and  best  Wardens,  and 
pare  them,  and  take  out  the  hard  chores  on  the 
top,  and  cut  the  sharp  ends  at  the  bottome  fiat ; 
then  boyle  them  in  White-wine  and  suger,  untill 
the  sirrup  grow  thick  :  then  take  the  Wardens  from 
the  sirrup  into  a  cleare  dish,  and  let  them  coole  ; 
then  set  them  into  the  coHin,  and  prick  Cloves  in 
the  tops,  with  whole  sticks  of  Cinamon,  and  great 
store  of  suger,  as  for  Pippins  ;  then  cover  it,  and 
onelv  reserve  a  vent-hole,  so  set  it  in  the  oven  and 
bake  it ;  when  it  is  bak't,  draw  it  forth,  and  take 
the  first  sirrup  in  which  the  Wardens  were  boyld, 
and  taste  it,  and  if  it  be  not  sweet  enough,  then 
put  in  more  suger  and  some  rosewater,  and  boyle  it 
again  a  little,  then  powre  it  in  at  the  vent-hole, 
and  shake  the  pie  wel ;  then  take  sweet  butter  and 
rosewater  melted,  and  with  it  anoynt  the  pie-lid 
all  over,  and  then  strow  upon  it  store  of  suger,  and 
so  set  it  into  the  oven  again  a  little  space,  and  tlien 
serve  it  up." — R.  P. 


A    PLANT    TO    BEWAEE    OF. 

Eves   in  business  one  sometimes  comes  across  an 
incident  sutiicientlv  amusing  to  be  remembered,  and 


it  is  possible  that  you  may  cousider-the  following 
story  worth  printing.  I  may  add  that  it  was 
recalled  to  my  mind  by  the  article  on  Opuntias  in 
The  Gabden  of  September  15. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  Soutli  American  and 
Mexican  Company  came  into  existence  with  a  very 
large  capital,  and  they  took  unto  themselves  the 
word  "  Opuntia "  for  their  cable  and  telegraphic 
address.  The  companj'  had  a  brilliant  but  lament- 
ably short  career,  and  then  went  into  liquidation, 
with  disastrous  results  to  the  poor  shareholders. 
Soon  after  the  company  was  formed  and  when 
it  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  temporary  success,  two 
of  the  directors  called  upon  me  with  a  view  to 
arranging  an  important  financial  transaction.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  I  took  occasion  to 
ask  them  the  meaning  of  their  cable  address,  and 
they  had  to  admit  that  the}'  had  not  the  slightest 
idea,  but  upon  seeing  me  smile  they  asked  whether 
I  could  suggest  any  meaning  to  the  word  Opuntia. 
I  said  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  South  American  and 
Mexican  plant,  which  if  not  very  carefully  handled 
was  apt  to  cause  unpleasant  results  to  the  person 
who  touched  it,  and  I  added  that  I  congratulated 
their  eompan}'  upon  the  selection  of  a  word  which 
was  so  admiralilj'  suited  to  their  business  in  general 
and  to  their  then  proposal  in  particular. 

As  you  can  imagine  the  proposal  was  withdrawn, 
but  it  was  carried  through  elsewhere  to  the 
ultimate  cost  of  someone  who  was  not  afraid  to 
handle  "Opuntia.'' — A.   Kin'osmill. 


HYACINTHUS     (GALTONIA) 
CANDICANS. 

Many  years  e.xperience  has  made  this  a  very 
popular  flower  in  the  garden  of  the  amateur. 
That  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  increased  readily 
by  seeds  as  well  as  by  oft'sets  are  points  that 
strongly  recommend  it  to  notice.  Some  single 
bulbs  planted  two  or  three  years  ago  have  now 
develojied  into  tine  clusters,  with  some  half 
dozen  flowering  stems  towering  up  .J  feet  high, 
and  each  bearing  about  three  dozen  of  its  pure 
white  drooping  flowers.  Not  only  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  but  in  the  shrubbery  also 
it  is  fast  becoming  an  indispensable  plant  for 
grouping,  and  is  showy  for  a  long  season. 


AMERICAN    NOTES. 

Care  and  Culture  of  Cacti. 

Most  people  who  admire  a  well-grown  Cactus  in 
some  other  person's  collection  would  like  to  have 
some  themselves  if  they  thought  the\'  would'  be 
able  to  give  the  plants  the  proper  care  to  produce 
the  best  results.  The  writer  has  found  also  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  a  Cactus  must  be  about  seven 
years  old  before  it  will  bloom,  and  the  thought  of 
that  long  wait  is  enough  to  deter  a  greatniauy  from 
possessing  any  of  this  most  interesting  species  of 
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plant  life.  Some  ladies  have  persevered  and 
patiently  vrent  through  the  term  of  waiting  in 
the  hopes  of  having  at  last  the  long  coveted  bloom, 
and  under  their  treatment  it  has  perhaps  taken 
the  required  number  of  years  to  comply  with  the 
tradition.  But  in  the  writer's  experience  this  idea 
has  been  entirely  e.xploded.  Very  small  specimens 
of  some  varieties  which  have  only  been  rooted  and 
grown  for  one  or  two  years  have  cheerfully  con- 
tributed their  quota  of  beautiful  waxy  dowers. 
It  is  true  that  some  species  are  extremely  shy 
bloomers,  and  very  large  plants  have  been  kept  for 
years  without   ever  rewarding  the   owner  with  a 


The  Cumberland  Black  Raspberrv. 
On  July  11  we  received  a  basket  of  fine  branches 
of  the  Cumberland  Raspberry  from  Mr.  W.  K. 
Wellington,  grown  at  Fonthill.  Nearly  all  the 
berries  on  each  branch  were  fully  ripe,  and  as 
Gregg  was  not  yet  in  the  market  we  were 
impressed  with  the  earliness  of  the  variety,  as 
well  as  its  evident  productiveness.  The  berries 
are  of  fine  size  and  good  flavour,  and  these 
characteristics,  combined  with  their  earliness  and 
productiveness,  make  the  Cumberland  a  most 
promising  commercial  variety.  This  year  it  began 
to  ripen  at  Fonthill  al)Out  July   't.     The  plant  is 


blossom,  and  to  the  Hower  lover  who  only  prizes    thought  to  be  a  seedling  of  Gregg,  with  a  dash  ...f 
the  plants  for  its^bloom  this  is  a  serious  dra«-bark.  j  B|j^pgbg,.ry  blood  in  it.     Jt  originated  nine  years 


To  a  collector  of  Cacti  who  sees  suthcient  beauty  in 
the  diversity  of  spines,  shapes,  growth,  and  other 
features  to  prize  a  specimen  for  its  own  sake,  even 
if  bloom  is  scarce,  this  does  not  matter.  A  few 
suggestions  as  to  care  along  the  lines  that  have 
been  most  successful  in  the  writer's  case  may  be  of 
interest. 

One  peculiarity  that  is  common  to  all  kinds 
of  Cacti  is  that  the  plant  that  is  given  the 
best  care  and  most  elaborate  treatment  almost 
invariably  rewards  the  owner  by  dying.  They 
will  not  stand  forcing,  for  although  if  fed  on  plant 
food  they  will  flourish  for  a  while,  the  final  result 
is  almost  sure  to  be  disaster.  So,  then,  it  seems 
that  neglect  is  a  better  plan  to  follow,  and  one 
need  only  consider  the  conditions  in  which  Cacti 
grow  in  their  native  home  to  realise  that  this  is 
what  they  are  used  to,  and  what  Nature  has 
fitted  them  for.  In  clear  hot  sand-beds  where 
nothing  else  can  live  there  will  be  found  some 
varieties  of  Cacti,  covered  in  their  season  with 
their  fine  flowers,  and  flourishing  under  these 
apparently  adverse  conditions. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  make  conditions  resemble 
Nature  in  our  liouse  treatment  of  Cacti';'  Sup- 
posing one  has  a  lot  of  cuttings  of  dift'erent  kinds 
with  which  they  wish  to  make  a  start  towards  a 
small  Cactus  collection,  a  simply  way  to  start  them 
in  a  south  window  or  conservatory  i.s  to  make  a 
shallow  box  about  3  inches  deep  and  fill  it  with 
nothing  but  very  coarse  sand,  the  coarser  the 
better  ;  set  the  slips  in  this  just  far  enough  to  be 
held  firmly,  and  then  after  moistening  the  sand  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  forget  the  box  for  a  week 
before  again  watering. 

Never  keep  the  sand  very  wet  or  the  cutting 
will  rot  oft',  but  by  giving  them  a  little  of  the 
neglect  wliich  they  naturally  expect  growtli  will 
very  soon  appear,  when  the  plants  may  be 
separately  potted.  In  potting  them  care  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  drainage  perfect.  Fill  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  with  lu-oken  crockery, 
stones,  or  mortar,  and  on  this  just  a  layer  of  soil 
composed  of  one -third  garden 
soil  and  two-thirds  coarse  sand. 
Leave  a  hollow  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  pot  large  enough  to  set  the 
plant  in,  and  in  this  put  the  plant 
in  clear  sand,  filling  up  the  pot 
to  the  required  depth  with  the 
sand  only.  This  allows  the  roots 
to  extend  into  a  little  heavier 
soil  when  the  plant  requires  more 
nourishment,  and  the  plant  itseli 
rests  on  the  sand,  whicli  .seems 
to  suit  it  best.  For  a  Large 
window. box  a  nice  eft'ect  can  be 
secured  by  having  a  variety  of 
kinds  and  arranging  them  so  as 
to  contrast  the  colours  of  tb" 
spines  ill  any  desired  way,  and 
jnitting  a  layer  of  sandy  soil  in 
the  bottom  and  setting  the  plants 
in  '2  inclies  or  'A  inches  of  clear 
coarse  sand. 

In  this  paper  a  general  talk  is 
given  on  culture  at  the  outset  of 
a  Cactus  collection,  and  in  some 
later  issue  .special  varieties  will 
be  taken  up  and  described  with 
the  particular  treatment  that 
they  recpiire. 

J.  H.  ('allander  in  Tin  Cana- 
dian Morlicult  wrist. 


ago  with  David  Miller,  of  Maryland,  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  most  profitable  and  deservable  market 
variety  yet  known.  If  we  arc  to  believe  all  the 
introducers  say  of  it,  it  is  the  "Business  Berry," 
having  immense  size,  firmness,  and  great  produc- 
tiveness and  wonderful  hardiness,  enduring  without 
injury,  we  are  told,  10^'  Ijelow  zero  (Fahr. ).  In 
size  it  is  said  to  be  "  simply  enormous,"  the  berries 
often  reaching  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Now  if  the  berry  equals  half  what  its  introducers 
say  of  it,  surelj-  it  is  well  worth  introducing  to 
Canadian  fruit  growers. --T/c-  Canadian 
ruUiirist. 
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(Srii  I  ZO  N  EUR  A  lanioera.  ) 
HE  cultivator  of  Apple  trees  has  many 
insect  pests  to  contend  with,  but  the 
American  Blight,  as  we  call  the  insect 
that  makes  the  white  cotton-like  tufts 
one  only  too  commonly  sees  nowadays 
on  Apple  trees,  is  one  of  the  most 
injurious,  as  well  as  the  most  troublesome  to 
exterminate.  Many  of  the  American  authorities, 
however,  I  believe  repudiate  the  idea  that  this  pest 
was  introduced  from  the  New  World.  Whether 
this  was  so  or  not  does  not  much  matter  :  it  was 
introduced  from  somewhere,  and  unfortunately  it 
seems  to  have  "come  to  stay,"  and  to  be  more  in 
evidence  every  j-ear.  So  many  orchards  are  so 
carelessly  managed,  and  so  little  tronl)le  is  taken 
to  propcilv  prune  and  thin  out  the  branches,  or  to 
do  anything  to  them  e.\cept  gather  the  fruit,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  trees  are  covered 
with  this  insect  as  well  as  many  others.  Anyone 
detecting  this  insect  on   one  of  their  trees  for  tlie 
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first  time  should  at  once  take  some  means  to 
destroy  it.  Fortunately,  the  cottony  tufts  formed 
by  these  aphides  at  once  reveal  their  presence. 
When  there  are  only  a  few  colonies  on  a  tree  and 
within  easy  reach  they  may  easily  be  destroyed 
by  wetting  them  thoroughly  with  spirits  of  wine 
(methylated  spirit  answers  e\-ery  purpose  lor  paraffin 
oil.  A  good  sized  camels'  hair  brusli  should  be 
dipped  in  one  of  these  insecticides  and  tlabbed  on 
the  insects  so  that  they  may  be  properly  reached 
by  the  fluid.  The  cotton-like  secretion  with  which 
they  are  covered  is  of  a  nature  that  repels  any  fluid, 
like  the  proverbial  "duck's  back."  When"  trees, 
particularly  old  ones  whose  iiranches  are  covered 
with  rough  bark,  are  much  infested  more  vigorous 
methods  must  be  adopted.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  scrape  the  bark  thoroughly,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
projecting  pieces,  &e. ,  which  may  shelter  some  of 
the  pest.  Before,  however,  commencing  operations 
it  is  well  to  lay  some  canvas,  sacking,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  on  the  ground  round  the  foot  of  the 
tree  and  under  an\'  branches  that  are  to  be  scraped, 
so  that  all  that  falls  may  be  caught  and  afterwards 
burnt.  It  is  also  useful  to  wet  the  parts  that  are 
to  be  scraped  with  soap-suds,  so  that  nothing  that 
is  removed  may  be  carried  awa}-  by  the  wind.  The 
stem  and  branches  should  then  be  ^^•ell  scrubbed 
with  a  stifhsh  brush  dipped  into  one  of  the  following 
mixtures  :  A  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion  in  water, 
TUis.  of  soft  soap,  the  extract  from  -ilbs.  of  quassia 
chips,  and  7M  gallons  of  water  or  tobacco-water  and 
soft  soap,  or  some  of  the  preparations  of  soft  soap 
and  paraffin  oil  that  are  in  the  market,  such  as 
"Paranaph,"  "Abol,"  &c.  The  following  caustic 
wash  is  also  very  useful.  It  must  onh-  be  used  in 
the  winter,  as  it  would  kill  the  foliage  and  opening 
buds,  as  it  is  very  caustic.  When  using  it  only 
ver}'  old  clothes  should  be  worn,  and  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  any  touch  the  skin  more  than 
can  be  helped.  Choose  a  still  day.  and  apply  it  in 
the  form  of  a  spray.  It  will  kill  any  insect  that  it 
comes  in  contact  with,  as  well  as  moss  and  lichen. 
Dissolve  lib.  of  caustic  soda  in  1  gallon  of  water, 
then  add  :flb.  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  stir  until 
all  is  dissolved,  and  add  9  gallons  of  water  ;  then 
lastly  add  Kloz.  of  soft  soap  that  has  been  dissolved 
in  a  little  boiling  water :  mix  altogether  thoroughly, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Some  persons  omit  the 
soap,  but  it  is  a  decided  improvement,  and  it  makes 
the  mixture  adhere  much  better.  This  insect 
sometimes  attacks  the  roots  of  the  trees.  If  it  be 
suspected  that  this  is  the  case,  the  roots  near  the 
surface  should  be  exposed,  and  if  the  insects  are 
present  the  former  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rest  of  the  tree.  It  would  lie  dangerous, 
however,  to  use  the  caustic  wash  on  the  roots. 
When  pruning  trees  that  are  infested  by  this  pest 
the  infested  shoots  should  by  preference  be  removed. 
The  American  Blight  does  not  appear  to  be  attected 
in  any  way  by  cold.  I  found  them  alive  at  the  end 
of  Januar\',  18St),  just  after  the  inten.se  frosts  of 
that  month  :  and  Mr.  Buckton,  in  his  work  on  this 
family  of  insects,  mentions  that  he  found  them 
alive  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground  and  the 
thermometer  standing  at  il"  Fahr.  These  insects 
injure  the  trees  b\'  continually  ilrawiiig  oil'  their 
juices.  Like  other  aphides,  lliey  are  provided  with 
a  long  proboscis,  which  they  insert  into  the  lu'ancli 
or  shoot,  anil  through  which  they  suck  out  the  sap. 
As  they  generall\"  live  togetlicr  in  regular  colonies, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  injury  to  the  branch  on  which 
they  are  is  considerable.  The  action  of  so  many 
insects  piercing  the  bark  close  together  often  causes 
an  abnormal  growth,  and  the  attacked  part  swells 
and  forms  knob-like  protuberances.  Some  of  the 
females  are  winged,  and  the  eggs  and  newly-hatched 
young  are  easily  transportecl  on  a  windy  day  from 
one  tree  to  another  on  pieces  of  the  cotton-like 
substance  in  which  they  are  mixed  up,  .so  th.at  it  is 
not  to  lie  wondered  at  that  the  pest  .soon  spreads 
from  one  tree  to  another,  and  even  from  orchartl  tn 
orchard.  The  females  when  full  grown  are  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a  leaden 
(ir  dark  purplish-brown  colour.  Their  bodies  in 
front  are  very  sparingly  covered  with  small  white 
tufts  of  a  cotton  like  material,  but  the  hinder  part 
is  thickly  covered  with  long  tufts  of  a  similai' 
nature,  so  that  when  man^'  of  these  insects  are 
packed  close  together,  as  they  generally  are,  nothing 
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is  visible  but  a  mass  of  white  fluff.  The  3'oung  are 
mucli  paler,  being  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and 
their  proboscis  are  considerably  longer  than  their 
bodies.  G.  S.  S. 


NOTES  FROM  A  COUNTY  DOAVN 
GARDEN. 

"  The  Wind-flower  .iiid  the  Violet  they  perished  Ions  ago." 

— Bniaut. 

Hardy  flowers  of  autumn  are  now  showing  in  their 
beauty.  Perennial  Asters  are  blooming  freelv.  A 
few  Chrysantliennims  are  showing  Hower,  and  the 
red-coned  Rudbeclcia  purpurea  and  Kniphofia 
aloides  are  also  fulfilling  their  part  in  the  garden 
picture.  There  is  no  Bower  so  useful  for  cutting 
as  the  Pentstemon,  and  I  intend  getting  a  dozen 
or  so  of  different  varieties.  We  have  at  least  fiftj- 
Delphiniums  from  seed  ;  they  are  all  fine  healthy 
little  plants  and  should  be  interesting  next  year. 
The  Sumach  tree  in  autumn  looks  well  here  and 
rivals  the  Virginian  Creeper  in  its  richness  of 
colouring  and  purple  tones.  A  Mountain  Ash  full 
of  red  berries  adds  an  attractive  feature,  and 
Cactus  Dahlias  and  Phloxes  of  several  kinds  vie 
with  the  red  and  white  Anemone  japonica.  The 
Helianthus  familv  should  not  be  omitted  in  autumn 
planting,  and  some  good  Inulas  and  Pyrethrum 
should  be  added  :  they  have  all  been  very  fine  this 
year.  We  have  just  made  up  a  new  plantation  of 
Strawberries,  and  for  the  sake  of  experiment  as  to 
size,  flavour,  and  other  cpialities  have  planted  the 
following  varieties  :  Vicomtesse.  Royal  Sovereign, 
Auguste  Nicaise,  Monarch,  President.  Ilmpress  of 
India,  Veitch's  Perfection,  Black  Prince.  Waterloo, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Elton  Pine,  and  Latest  of  All.  We 
have  a  few  plants  of  St.  .Joseph  and  Fillbasket, 
and  are  placing  runners  of  these  in  a  nursery  bed. 
Blackberries,  I  am  informed,  make  the  best  jelly 
when  red,  so  that  those  who  go  out  to  gather  and 
do  not  find  ripe  berries  should  take  some  of  these 
for  this  purpose.  I  have  just  been  looking  through 
an  old  volume  of  "The  Practical  Gardener,"  by 
Charles  Mcintosh,  published  in  IS.jS,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  different  classes  of  Straw- 
berries then  in  cultivation.  They  were'  then 
divided  into  sections.  The  first  section  contained 
wood  and  alpine  Strawberries,  the  second  Pine, 
the  third  Hautbois,  the  fourth  scarlet,  the  fifth 
Chili,  and  the  sixth  black  Strawberries.  We  can 
easily  trace  our  modern  .Strawberries'  descent  from 
these.  The  book  is  interesting  as  being  in  a 
gardener's  family  for  fifty  years.  We  have  just 
finished  planting  our  bulbs,  and  besides  making  up 
beds  of  Tulips  and  clumps  of  Narcissi,  we  have 
planted  Leucojums,  Ixias,  Ranunculus,  Sparaxis, 
and  Puschkinia.  We  have  also  planted  Seilla 
siberioa,  Freesia,  and  Spanish  and  English  Irises  ; 
Fritillarias,  Grape  Hyacinth,  Snowdrops.  Chino- 
doxa  Lucilise,  and  winter  Aconites.  As  these  are 
nearly  all  in  one  long  border,  some  70  feet  in 
length,  we  liope  to  make  a  good  show  in  spring. 
We  gardeners  live  greatly  on  hope,  and  must 
depend  largely  on  our  imagination  for  future 
results.  We  have  now  made  up  one  new  Rhiibarb 
plantation,  and  the  seedling  plants  of  Hawke's 
Champagne  are  fine  health}'  specimens  with  nume- 
rous long  yellow  roots,  deep  red  stalks,  and 
roundish  light  green  leaves.  Growing  Rhubarb 
from  seed  is  a  profitable  way  of  production,  and 
although  somewhat  slow  is  interesting.  I  see  a 
new  early  Rhubarb  called  Daw's  Champion  has 
been  produced  from  two  of  our  best  varieties. 
Late  autumn  Strawberries  are  not  as  successful  as 
could  be  wished  unless  one  uses  a  handlight  or 
protection  to  ripen  them.  The  berry  that  is 
wanted  is  one  to  ripen  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  have  this. 
Monsieur  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  has  introduced  some 
good  autumn  varieties,  and  when  worked  in  with 
our  English  plants  we  should  soon  have  what  is 
wanted.  Waltkr  Smyth. 

Holywood,  County  Down. 


with  short.  To  the  .short-spurred  class 
belongs  our  native  Columbine,  with  its 
blunt  spurs  arching  over  together  towards 
the  insertion  of  the  stalk  and  suggesting 
that  look  of  a  little  company  of  doves 
that  gives  the  jilant  its  pretty  Latin- 
English  name.  From  this  wild  plant  , 
(A(iuilegia  vulgaris)  come  the  older  \ 
garden  forms  in  varieties  of  purple,  dull 
red,  pink,  and  white  colourings.  Of 
these  a  rather  more  modern  develop- 
ment is  a  very  strong-growing  kind 
\\ith  white  flowers,  much  larger  than  in 
the  type. 

The  more  modern  garden  Columbines 
are  nearly  all  long-s)jurred,  and  though 
the  older  varieties  of  vulgaris  have  an 
unending  charm  both  of  their  own 
beauty  and  of  association  with  the 
gardens  of  old  times,  yet  some  of  the 
long  -  spurred  kinds  are  undoubtedly 
more  graceful  plants.  For  dainty  loveli- 
ness and  grace  of  carriage  no  plant  of 
this  genus  can  rival  the  long-spurred 
))ale  yellow  Californian  A.  chry.santha, 
looking  its  best  and  happily  thriving 
in  .some  cool,  half-shaded  ])ortion  of  the 
garden.  To  this  beautiful  plant  a  host 
of  garden  hybrids  owe  their  origin. 
Many  of  these  are  tinted  or  suffused 
with  pale  pink,  probably  due  to  the 
influence  of  A.  canadensis,  a  species  of  red  and 
yellow  colouring. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine  (A.  ciemlea), 
a  very  long-spurred  kind,  with  its  blue  and 
white  flowers  and  shorter  growth,  suggests  a  i 
like  garden  use  to  the  large-flowered  Siberian 
A.  glandulosa,  which  has  a  short  spur.  But  of 
garden  Columbines  one  of  the  most  important 
is  C.  Stuarti,  a  splendid  blue  and  white  flower, 
somstiraes  as  much  as  4  inches  across.  It  is  a 
hybrid  of  A.  glandulosa,  and  well  deserves 
careful  culture. 


COLUMBINES    (AQUILEGIA). 

Garden  Columbines  may  be  vougldy  jiut  into 
two  classes,  those  with  long  spurs  and  those 
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POTATO     PROBLEMS.        | 

THE  lifting  of  the  main  crop  Potatoes  has  a  i 
fascination  for  most  growers,  because  it 
is  an  experience  of  disappointments  and  1 
pleasant  surprises.  It  is  easy  to  form  I 
ideas  of  what  the  crop  will  be  like  by  the 
appearance  of  the  growth,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  quite  sure,  and  nothing  gives  greater 
satisfaction  to  the  gardener  than  when  the  fork 
turns  out  root  after  root  of  clean  tubeis.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  cpiestion.  We  have 
bad  seasons  as  well  as  good  ones,  and  I  know  of  no 
operation  more  disheartening  than  the  digging  of 
Potatoes  when  the  crop  is  bad  or  ruined  by  disease. 
Locality,  of  course,  makes  all  the  diff'erence  as  to 
the  time  of  lifting,  and  in  the  South  of  England 
the  haulm  has  died  away  and  the  tubers  are  ripe, 
while  the  tops  are  still  green  and  growing  in  the 
Midlands  and  the  Xorth. 

I  do  not  pretend  here  to  make  a  survey  of  Potato 
crops  in  general,  bvit  confine  my  remarks  to  obser- 
vations made  in  my  own  garden  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  experience  of  others  on  a  few  matters 
that  are  perplexing  me.  In  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  remember  a  more  favourable  time  for  planting: 
the  seed  tubers  of  early  varieties  were  crowned 
with  bristling  sprouts  when  transferred  to  the 
grouiul.  Prospects  were  as  bright  as  they  well 
could  be,  for  as  far  as  could  be  seen  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  sets.  The  plants  came  up 
fairly  well,  but  here  and  there  it  was  observed 
that  one  was  later  and  more  weakly  than  the  rest. 
Matters  did  not  improve  much  as  time  went  on  ; 
the  weakly  plants  remained  so  to  the  end,  and 
when  they  came  to  Ije  lifted  the  planted  sets  turned 
out  as  firm  and  sound  as  they  were  when  put  in. 
In  every  instance  where  the  old   tubers  had  not 
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decayed,  the  crop  was  exceedingly  light  and  the 
Potatoes  very  small ;  indeed,  in  some  instances  no 
fresh  tubers  were  formed  at  all. 

I  am  well  aware  that  mine  is  not  a  solitary 
experience,  and  many  besides  myself  are  perplexed 
to  get  at  the  cause  of  it.  It  has  been  argued  that 
owing  to  the  drought  of  last  season  the  tubers 
ripened  prematurely',  and  consequently  those 
reserved  tor  seed  were  unable  to  support  the  new 
growth.  But  this  does  not  explain  the  cause  of, 
say,  one  tuber  in  a  dozen  remaining  firm,  while  in 
all  instances  where  the  set-had  decayed  the  resulting 
crop  was  heavy  and  of  excellent  quality.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  this  kind  ot  thing  is  common 
all  over  the  country,  or  whether  it  is  confined  to 
the  South.  I  grow  a  dozen  or  more  varieties,  and 
have  noticed  the  peculiarity  in  all  of  them,  but 
more  particularly  the  early  sorts.  Sharpe's  Victor 
\vi.s  one  of  the  worst,  and  though  the  sets  at 
planting  time  were  in  excellent  condition,  the 
average  return  was  lowest  considerably,  owing  to 
the  cause  explained.  It  is  tlie  custom  of  some  old 
growers  in  the  neighbourhood  to  cut  a  piece  from 
every  set  before  planting,  and  hitherto  I  have 
failed  to  see  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  sort  of  thing  has  happened 
before,  and  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  cutting 
the  tubers  in  order  to  encourage  decaj'.  Even 
then  the  desired  end  v.'ould  not  be  eff'ected, 
because  in  several  instances  where  the  seed  Potato 
was  cut  in  two  at  planting  time  the  half  decayed 
no  further  and  produced  no  crop. 

I  have  also  observed  that  in  most  instances 
where  the  old  tubers  failed  to  decay  and  the 
growth  was  of  a  weakly  character,  the  leaves 
assumed  a  crimped,  spotted  appearance,  as  though 
affected  with  some  form  of  disease,  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  died  away.  It  was  evident  that 
the  disease  was  not  the  fungus  (Phytophthora 
infestans).  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  failure  of  the  growth  was  the  result  of 
an  affection  of  the  tuber,  and  if  so,  what.  I  have 
grown  Potatoes  with  farnn'ard  manure,  and  also 
with  concentrated  fertilisers,  without  observing 
any  marked  difference. 

In  making  observations  elsewhere,  however,  I 
have  noticed  more  failures  such  as  I  have  illnstrated 
on  dr}',  sandy  land  than  where  the  soil  is  deeper 
and  of  a  more  retentive  character.  It  strikes  me 
as  being  one  of  those  problems  which  do  recur  in 
the  cultivation  of  different  crops,  but  as  it  afTects 
the  Potato  it  is  too  important  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  extent  to  which  the  crops  are  affected  this 
year  is,  liappily,  not  serious,  but  there  may  be  a 
possibility  of  a  recurrence  on  a  larger  scale  next 
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season.  At  any  rate,  I  feel  sure  that  any  light 
which  might  be  thrown  on  the  matter  would  be  of 
interest  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  not  satisfied 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity.  H.  H. 


PRETTY    CLEMATISES. 

Clematis  Sieboldi  i.s  a  very  pretty  .Japanese 
variety.  I  do  not  know  another  kind  tliat  lasts 
so  long  in  beauty.  Its  season  is  prolonged 
through  several  months,  each  flower  taking  a 
week  or  two  to  open  to  perfection,  and  when 
this  stage  is  reached  it  remains  fresh  and  bright 
for  a  long  time.  The  flower  consists  of  six- 
broad  petals,  which  as  the  bud  expands  are  of 
a  decided  greenish  hue,  but  ultimately  liecome 
creamy-white,  whilst  a  green  band  down  the 
centre  of  the  petals  on  the  reverse  side  shows 
prettily  when  the  flower  is  held  up  to  the  light. 
The  centre  consists  of  a  thick  cluster  or  tuft  of 
small  narrow  petals  which  are  of  a  violet-purple 
shade.  The  habit  of  growtli  is  very  slender,  so 
that  no  jiosition  could  be  too  choice  for  so 
charming  a  variety  as  this.  C.  coccinea  is  now 
on  the  wane,  but  it  has  done  well.  When  the 
jjlants  were  about  2  feet  high  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  they  commenced  to  bloom,  and 
have  continued  as  they  grew,  reaching  at  least 
10  feet  in  height.  Hundreds  of  flowers  have 
appeared  during  the  season.  Jlost  of  those 
who  see  it  for  the  first  time  hardly  believe  that 
it  is  a  Clematis.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of  the 
young  shoots  when  they  come  up  in  April. 
The  sunnier  the  position  chosen  for  the  plant, 
the   brighter   the   colour   of   the   flowers.      C. 


the  present  time  the  shoots  are  thickly  clu.stered 
with  whorls  of  flowers.  A  single  flower  almo.st 
resembles  a  Hyacinth  liell,  but  the  blooms 
crowd  one  another  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
lose  their  individuality.  A  charm  more 
delightful  still  is  its  sweet  odour,  which 
pervades  the  air  all  round  the  plant.  This 
Clematis  is  the  very  thing  for  little  window 
borders  against  the  wall  of  the  house.  It  dies 
down  every  winter,  but  the  roots  are  quite 
hardy  in  well  drained  soil.  C.  flammula  has 
tremendous  vigour,  and  arches,  arbours,  and 
porches  can  be  perfectly  clothed  with  it. 
C.  Viticeila  and  its  varieties,  of  which  there 
are  several,  are  free,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  con- 
tinuous blooming,  and  merit  a  spot  where  they 
can  have  their  own  way  to  some  extent. — A.  H. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  M.\na(:eme.nt  of  the  Plants  under  Glass. 
OWEVKR   well   the   plants   have  been 
treated     and    managed     during     the 
summer,     and      however      promising 
they    may  have   appeared   up  to  the 
date  of  housing,  much  indeed  depends 
on  the   attention  bestowed   on    their 
treatment    at    this    season.       Firstly,    it    should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  an  air-loving  plant,  and  the  ventilators  should 
be  opened  more  or  less  both  night  and  day  during 
almost  any  kind  of  weather,  and  the  temperature 
.    .   _  kept  to  a  proper  degree  by  making  use  of  the  hot- 

davidiana  never  fails  to  bloom  freely,  and  at !  water  pipes.     Dense  fogs  are  of  course  trying,  and 

more  so  when  we  ex- 
perience a  continuation 
of  them  day  after  day  ; 
hut  even  the  top  venti- 
lators should  be  opened, 
if  only  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  day,  so  that 
a  free  circulation  of  air 
is  kept  up.  Use  suffi- 
cient fire-heat  to  main- 
tain as  dry  an  atmos- 
phere as  possible. 
Damping  of  the  flowers 
and  florets  often  causes 
much  annoyance, 
especially  among  some 
varieties,  and  many 
causes  for  this  behaviour 
have  been  given.  Very 
often  over  -  feeding  is 
said  to  be  tlie  reason. 
.-Vlthough  not  an  advo- 
cate for  gross  and  un- 
ripe wood,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  to  suc- 
ceed in  producing  high- 
ilass  blooms  both  the 
wood  and  foliage  must 
be  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  so  long  as  the  roots 
liave  not  been  injured 
by  over -dosing,  the 
lilooms  will  never  sutler 
to  any  extent  from  this 
•  ause.  Without  doubt 
tlie  reason  why  the 
lilooms  rot  in  the  centre, 
generally  so  when  about 
half  expanded,  is  owing 
to  the  plants  having 
been  kept  outside  too 
long,  or  a  drip  from  the 
roof  has  found  its  way 
into  the  centre  of  the 
bud  after  it  has  com- 
menced to  burst.  It  is 
surpi-ising  what  a  long 
time  such  buds  will 
continue  to  struggle 
against    this  after    the 
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damage  is  done  before  finally  collapsing.  Damping 
of  the  florets  is  of  a  far  more  serious  nature, 
for  not  only  is  a  flower  spoilt  here  and  there, 
but  oftentimes  from  mismanagement  numbers 
of  the  finest  blooms  will  be  ruined  in  a  few  hours  ; 
and  this  is  in  nearlj-  all  cases  traced  to  a  damp, 
stagnant  atmosphere  during  a  spell  of  dry  weather, 
whereas  if  a  more  buo^-ant  temperature  had  been 
maintained  no  serious  damage  would  have  resulted. 
A  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  in  the  morning,  with 
little  or  no  air,  is  most  favourable  to  the  spread  of 
this.  Thin  shading  should  be  afforded  the  blooms, 
especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  in 
bright  weather,  particularly  after  spells  of  dull 
weather,  but  this  should  be  removed  early  in  the 
afternoon  or  more  harm  than  good  will  be  the 
result.  Continue  to  apply  stimulants  every  other 
watering  until  the  blooms  are  expanded,  for  I 
contend  thej-  require  assistance  at  this  stage  equallv 
as  much,  if  not  more  so,  than  at  any  other  period", 
but  never  water  unless  the  plants  are  absolutely  in 
need  of  it.  Give  water  during  early  morning.'but 
no  hard  and  fast  rules  should  be  laid  down  as  to 
this.  Far  better  examine  the  plants  twice — once 
in  early  morning  and  again  at  midday — than  water 
because  it  is  known  a  plant  will  require  it  before 
the  day  is  over. 

Many  of  the  incurved  varieties,  especially  se\eral 
of  the  older  kinds,  are  best  trained  up  the"  front  of 
the  house,  and  the  blooms  tied  down.  These  will 
often  develop  much  more  kindly  and  incurve  better. 
At  the  same  time,  room  is  economised  in  this  wav, 
and  the  flowers  are  seen  to  nuich  better  advantage, 
as  the  lieauty  of  the  Chinese  variety  is  the  extreme 
finish  of  the  centre.  The  whole  of  the  Queen 
family,  though  not  grown  so  much  as  in  past  days, 
are  hard  to  beat  when  seen  at  their  best  and  treatecl 
in  this  way.  Hard  centres,  crippled  and  decayed 
florets  are  easily  removed  when  so  treated  with 
the  forceps,  and  imleeil  tlie  (lowers,  if  carefulh- 
handled,  may  be  dressed  beforehand  if  required  for 
exhibition  or  an}-  other  purpose.        E.   Beckett. 

THE    FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  planting  of  the  margins  of  streams,  lakes,  and 
ponds  is  best  performed  at  this  season,  and  some 
care  and  foresight  is  necessary  to  produce  that 
pleasing  eft'ect  which  one  cannot  help  but  admire 
when  carefully  planned  and  carried  out. 

The  secret  of  success,  in  mj'  opinion,  very  much 
depends  on  making  the  clumps  or  groups  of  what- 
ever is  emplo3'ed  of  sufficient  size  to  arrest  attention 
from  a  distance  ;  of  course,  tlie  more  extensive  the 
space  one  has  to  ileal  with  the  larger  should  be  the 
number  of  plants  for  each  mass.  I  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  no  single  specimens  .should  be  employed, 
on  the  contrary,  these  when  judiciously  planted"  are 
equally  as  important,  but  what  I  do  object  to  is  the 
mixture  one  too  often  conies  across,  and  when 
viewed  from  a  distance  has  little  or  nothing  to 
commend  it,  while  considerably-  more  attention  is 
required  than  when  grouped  together,  as  the 
.stronger  and  more  robust  kinds,  unless  con.stantly 
kept  in  check,  <(uickly  overgrow  and  spoil  the  more 
delicate  or  slower  growing. 

The  beauty  of  the  water  garden  should  extend 
throughout  the  j-ear,  and  though  it  maj-  not  be  so 
full  of  interest  during  winter  as  it  is  in  the  summer 
ami  aulunin.  by  employing  suitable  subjects,  to  my 
mind,  it  is  charming  even  then.  The  various  Reeds 
and  Hulrusiies  are  most  attractive  in  their  winter 
garb,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Willows,  Cornus, 
Spineas,  and  Brambles,  with  their  brightly-  coloured 
wood  when  cut  to  the  ground  each  year  as  they 
should  be,  are  objects  of  much  interest  when  good 
sized  groups  are  planted.  The  general  list  of  water 
plants  might  be  considerably  enlarged,  very  many 
of  our  moisture-loving  perennials  are  admirably 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  during  hot  dry 
summers  are  much  benefited  by  being  jilanted  in 
such  positions.  Hei'baceous  Phloxes,  for  instance, 
if  planted  about  I'i  inches  or  1.")  inches  from  the 
water,  and  a  little  suitable  soil  given  them  to  start 
in,  do  splendidly,  and  many  of  the  brighter  varieties 
are  most  telling.  iSeveral  of  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies  are  equally  good,  and  during  the  autumn, 
when  many  of  the  flowering  plants  are  over,  these 
are  most  pleasing. 
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How  seldom  we  find  the  better  kinds  of  Myosotis 
eniploj'ed,  and  yet  all  are  well  suited  for  this 
purpose.  Large  masses  of  the  common  variegated 
Phalaris  (Ribbon  Grass)  make  a  variety,  and 
this  deserves  to  be  more  extensively  planted. 

HERB.iCEODS    BoKDEKS. 

Now  is  the  best  season  for  renovating  and 
replanting  these,  and  any  contemplated  alterations 
should  be  carried  out  at  once.  Herbaceous  borders 
ought  to  be  cleared,  manured,  and  trencheil  every 
five,  or  at  the  most  seven  years,  to  attain  the  bust 
results,  and  the  earlier  in  the  autumn  this  is 
accomplished  the  better.  The  utmost  care  is 
necessary  in  lifting  and  assorting  the  various 
plants,  and  the  work  should  be  performed  and 
carried  out  as  promptly  as  possible.  Here  also 
bold  planting  should  be  practised,  each  kind  can 
then  be  easily  treated  as  to  its  requirements. 
Altogether  this  plan  of  arranging  the  borders  is 
much  more  preferable  than  the  old  and  mixed  style 
of  planting.  Care  should  be  taken  to  regulate  the 
sizes  and  harmonise  the  colours  as  much  as  possible. 
All  the  more  common  and  robust  kinds  should  be 
sparingly  used  or  e.xcluded  entirely  from  the 
borders ;  some  suitable  spot  can  generally  be  found 
for  these  in  the  shrubberies  or  elsewhere,  where 
they  show  to  better  advantage,  and  cannot  damage 
the  choicer  varieties. 

The  summer  bedding  of  190<)  will  now  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  though  in  some  places  frost  ma\'  not 
yet  have  put  an  end  to  mau}^  of  the  plants,  their 
beauty  is  over.  The  beds  and  borders  should  be 
cleared,  and  wherever  spring  bedding  is  practised 
this  should  be  completed  as  speedily  as  possible,  to 
enable  the  plants  to  become  established  before 
midwinter  ;  particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
transplant  with  as  large  balls  of  soil  as  can  con- 
veniently be  obtained,  and  make  the  soil  about 
them  quite  firm.  Bulb  planting  should  also  be 
completed  at  once,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
sooner  this  is  done  in  the  autumn  the  better  will  be 
the  results  in  the  spring.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldetiham  Howie  Gardens,  Ehtree,  HerU. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  Cattlej'a  house  will  now  be  getting  gay  with 
the  autumn  -  flowering  C'attlej'a  labiata  and  C. 
bowringiana.  The  first-mentioned,  since  its  native 
habitat  has  been  rediscovered,  has  become  one  of 
the  most  generally  cultivated  of  Orchids,  its  free 
habit  and  flowering  qualities  rendering  it  a  great 
favourite  with  amateurs,  and  it  is  probably  the 
most  desirable  kind  that  could  be  recommended  for 
culture  by  those  with  neitiier  the  space  nor  facili- 
ties that  would  be  required  for  species  making 
their  growth  and  flowering  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  C.  labiata  grows  through  the  summer  months, 
and  produces  its  flowers  immediately  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  have  reached  maturit}',  so  that  little  artificial 
heat  is  required  bj'  the  plants  while  growing.  As 
the  flowering  season  is  usually  over  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  the  plants  have  entered  upon  their 
long  period  of  rest,  so  that  b\'  retaining  the  plants 
in  a  reasonably  drj'  condition  at  the  roots  they 
may  be  successfulU-  wintered  in  cooler  conditions 
than  that  required  by  most  other  sections  of  the 
C.  labiata  group.  This  species  has  been  imported 
in  such  large  quantities  of  late  years  that  they 
ma}'  be  procured  for  an  outlaj'  of  a  few  shillings. 
It  is  best  to  procure  imported  plants,  because  the 
newly-introduced  plants  possess  more  vitality  than 
those  that  have  been  established,  and  there  are 
always  possibilities  of  procuring  white  or  distinct 
kinds  among  them  which  may  prove  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  lucky  possessor. 

C.  bowringiana  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of 
the  most  tractable  species  of  Cattleya  in  cultiva- 
tion. This  is  remarkable  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  ditficulties  that  are  generally  experienced  in 
the  successful  culture  of  C.  Skinneri,  to  which,  in 
many  structural  respects,  it  is  somewhat  closely 
allied.  C.  bowringiana,  even  in  London,  soon 
increases  and  becomes  vigorous  in  growth.  It  is 
fortunate  that  this  species  develops  its  growth 
during  the  warm  summer  months.  If  the  plants 
are  removed  to  the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya 
house  whilst  in  bloom  the  flowers  last  longer  in 
perfection.     With  the  autumn-flowering  Cattleyas 


it  is  generally  difficult  to  prevent  the  flowers 
getting  spotted  by  the  moisture  condensing  on 
them  during  the  cooler  hours  of  the  night,  and  also 
during  periods  of  cold  high  winds  which  frequently 
prevail  during  tlie  autumn  months.  I  find  it  best 
to  counteract  these  ditficulties  bv  reducing  the 
atmospheric  moisture  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 
The  damping  of  the  house  or  watering  the  plants 
should  be  done  sufficiently  early  in  the  day  to 
allow  the  moisture  to  become  condensed  before  the 
evening  sets  in.  If  the  roof  ventilators  to  the 
leeward  are  opened  slightly  and  a  little  more  fire- 
heal  brought  into  use,  under  these  conditions  the 
flowers  are  not  so  likel}'  to  become  spotted.  After 
the  flowers  are  removed,  to  prevent  moisture 
accumulating  inside  the  flower-sheath  at  the  crown 
of  the  pseudo-bulb,  I  find  it  best  to  split  the  sheath 
asunder  and  remove  it  from  as  near  the  base  as 
possible,  at  the  same  time  splitting  the  remaining 
flower-stalk,  which  considerably  assist  the  drying 
up  of  this  portion  of  the  growth.  If  indications  of 
decay  are  apparent,  a  little  dry  sulphur  sprinkled 
over  the  affected  parts  will  be  found  most  beneficial. 

H.  J.  Chapmax. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

RouTi.vE  Work. 
The  recent  rainfall  after  a  warm,  dry  period  will 
have  benefited  green  crops  and  caused  weed 
growth  also,  so  that  unless  the  hoe  is  used  freely 
there  will  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  soil  free 
from  the  above.  Crops  for  winter  and  spring 
supplies  will  thrive  best  if  the  surface  soil  is 
frequent!}'  stirred,  and  in  the  case  of  seed  beds, 
such  as  Lettuce  and  Cabbage,  the  seedlings  should 
now  be  sufficiently  thinned  to  allow  the  plants  to 
harden  well.  In  the  case  of  Cabbage  for  spring 
supplies  I  would  advise  making  firm  each  plant 
after  rain,  as  in  newly-dug  land  it  is  important 
to  have  them  sturdy  ;  loose  plants  soon  suffer. 
In  our  own  case  we  have  few  losses  either  from 
bolting  or  frost,  but  we  plant  on  land  not  recently 
dug,  each  plant  being  trodden  in  as  the  work 
proceeds.  In  the  early  spring  months  it  is 
important  to  have  a  surplus  supply  of  seedlings  to 
fall  back  upon  to  fill  up  gaps  and  make  a  later 
quarter  for  succession,  and  to  do  this  I  would 
advise  pricking  out  the  seedlings  in  rows  (i  inches 
to  9  inches  apart  :  treated  thus  there  will  be  fewer 
losses  than  if  left  in  the  seed  beds.  Brassica  crops 
nearlv  full  grown  will  benefit  by  having  all 
decayed  leaves  removed  and  the  surface  soil  kept 
free  of  weeds.  Late  planted  Kales  or  Broccoli 
should  be  moulded  up.  All  tender  vegetables  will 
now  need  some  slight  protection  at  night,  as  frost 
will  soon  ruin  the  crop. 

Celery. 

These  plants  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
have  of  late  been  badly  troubled  with  the  grub  or 
fly,  and  doubtless  this  has  been  fostered  by  dr}- 
weather  ;  but  unless  checked  the  pest  will  totally 
destroy  the  leaf,  with  the  result  that  growth 
ceases,  decay  sets  in,  and  one's  time  and  labour  is 
lost,  as  well  as  the  crop.  Though  a  tedious 
process,  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  remedy  than  the 
timely  removal  of  the  portion  I't  leaf  aft'ected  as 
soon  as  the  pest  appears,  as  if  this  is  done  it  saves 
time  in  the  end.  With  cooler  nights  and  more 
moisture  the  pest  will  not  make  much  progress  ; 
but  last  year  well  into  November  I  noted  we  were 
not  free,  and  had  to  follow  up  the  attack.  If 
jiortions  of  the  foliage  are  not  removed  the  leaf 
should  be  pressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
and  the  plants  well  dusted  over  with  soot  after 
rain  or  watering.  Moulding  up  and  feeding  should 
proceed  regularly.  One  of  the  best  foods  is  liquid 
manure  and  salt ;  the  latter  gives  a  nice  flavour  and 
also  tends  to  check  the  attacks  of  slugs.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  add  too  much  soot  at  one  time,  imless 
the  plants  are  full  grown,  and  for  use  in  a  short 
time. 

Root  Crops. 

Few  crops  of  late  have  made  so  much  progress 
as  roots,  and  by  this  term  I  mean  Beet,  Carrots, 
and  Turnips.  The  first-named  will  be  somewhat 
coarse  if  sown  early.  One  of  the  best  flavoured 
Beets  is  the  Cheltenham  Green  Top  ;  this  has  a 
tendency  to    coarseness,  and    to    prevent   this  it 


is  well  to  sow  late.  If  the  roots  are  at  all 
large  it  is  advisable  to  lift  and  treat  in 
the  same  way  as  Potatoes ;  in  this  way  the 
growth  is  arrested.  I  do  not  advise  early  lifting 
otherwise,  as  their  roots  are  not  at  all  tender.  A 
little  frost  will  do  no  harm,  and  in  the  case  of 
Carrots,  if  the  land  is  fairly  clean  and  the  soil  well 
drained,  I  would  advise  leaving  them  in  their 
growing  quarters,  only  lifting  enough  at  a  time 
to  keep  the  supply  going.  I  am  aware  worms  and 
slugs  are  fond  of  the  roots,  but  if  lime  is  used  freely, 
also  soot  and  burnt  refuse,  there  is  no  trouble  in 
having  fresh  roots  all  the  winter.  In  storing  roots 
of  any  kind  avoid  a  warm  store,  any  place  that  is 
rainproof  is  suitable,  as  sufficient  cover  may  be  used 
to  keep  out  frost. 

Potatoes. 

There  should  be  no  delay  in  lifting  all  kinds 
of  Potatoes,  either  mid-season  or  late  kinds  ;  there 
is  no  gain  after  this  date  in  leaving  the  latest 
kinds  in  their  growing  quarters,  as  they  grow  out 
badly,  and  the  flavour  is  impaired.  It  is  well  to  lift 
whilst  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  place  in  the 
store  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  need  to  wait 
for  the  tubers  to  dry  if  means  are  taken  for  the 
moisture  to  escape  freely  when  in  bulk.  The  seed 
tubers  should  be  more  exposed  to  harden  the  skin, 
but  avoid  excessive  moisture,  and  turn  over 
frequently,  carefully  removing  bad  tubers,  as 
more  attention  in  this  respect  will  be  needed  for 
the  next  few  weeks.  G.  Wythes. 

Syon  Home  Gardeim,  Brentford. 


INDOOR     GARDEN. 

Solomon's  Seal,  &c. 
When  the  usual  bulbs  have  been  potted  up,  there 
still  remain  a  few  things  which  are  of  great  use  for 
forcing,  and  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Among  these  Solomon's  Seal  is  one  of  the  most 
useful,  and  in  my  opinion  no  one  can  well  have  too 
much  of  it.  Its  claims  are  various,  for  it  bears 
numerous  very  sweet  scented  flowers  on  tall  stems 
clothed  with  handsome  glaucous  foliage  that  is 
scarcely  ever  out  of  place,  either  in  cut  flower 
arrangements  or  mixed  with  other  plants  in  the 
conservatory.  Those  who  have  a  good  bed  or  plot 
of  this  plant  in  the  garden  should  lift  part  of  tlie 
slock  now,  and  after  separating  the  stronger 
crowns  from  tlie  weaker  ones,  the  former  should  be 
potted  up,  cramming  as  many  crowns  as  possible 
in  each  pot,  and  the  latter  replanted  outdoors  for 
future  use.  In  potting,  any  fair  garden  soil  may 
be  used,  the  free  drainage  and  deep  potting  being 
essential.  If  the  crowns  are  not  well  buried  with 
soil  they  become  hard  on  the  surface,  and  are  then 
rather  stubborn  to  start  when  put  into  heat.  Put 
the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  after  potting  or  bury  them 
in  ashes  outside  until  wanted.  I  like  to  keep  the 
same  roots  in  pots  for  two  years  without  turning 
them  out,  as  last  year's  plants,  though  of  very  little 
use  for  flowering,  make  nice  medium  sized  growths 
for  cutting,  and  this  is  true  even  of  those  plants 
which  have  been  hard  cut  when  in  their  prime,  so 
there  need  be  no  selection  made — all  ma_\'  alike  be 
kept.  In  the  third  year  the\'  are  of  no  further  use  for 
pots,  and  may  be  either  thrown  away  or  planted  out 
to  replenish  stock.  Those  who  luive  no  plants  in  the 
garden  for  lifting  should  purchase  a  few  hundred 
crowns  for  the  sake  of  the  foliage  which  may  be 
had  at  a  time  when  greenery  for  cutting  is  scarce, 
if  for  nothing  else,  but  I  prefer  home-grown 
crowns,  as  they  are  not  kept  so  long  out  of  the  soil. 

Spik.*:a. 
Clumps  of  these  come  to  hand  from  the  growers 
later.  They  should  be  polled  up  immediately  on 
arrival,  getting  the  balls  into  the  smallest  pots  in 
which  they  can  be  crannued,  for  they  need  only 
sufficient  new  soil  to  fill  up  the  interstices  between 
the  ball  and  the  pot.  The  soil  .should  be  well 
rammed,  anil  plenty  of  room  nnist  be  left  for 
water,  of  which  these  flowers  will  lake  enormous 
quantities  wlien  growing.  For  special  purposes 
the  imported  crowns  mav  be  divided,  but  unless 
wanted  for  very  small  pots  they  are  best  left  intact. 

Bulks. 
Among  bulbs  not  so  frequently  grown  as  their 
merits    demand     are     the    Babianas,    Ixias,    and 
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Tritonias.  Notliing  can  be  more  delicate  and 
pretty  in  colouring  tTian  those  flowers,  and  though 
they  are  not  amenable  to  forcing,  they  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Half  a  dozen  bulbs  in  a  .5-inch  pot 
will  cive  a  good  display.  Thej'  require  a  sandy 
soil,  from  which  moisture  will  get  away  freely,  an<l 
their  general  treatment  slu^uld  be  similar  to  that 
I'eccmmended  for  Freesias.  J.  C.  Tai-laok. 

Shipley  Hall  Garden's,  Derby. 


OBITUARY. 

THE    MARQUIS    OF    BUTE. 

We  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  which  took  place  earlj'  on  Tuesday 
morning,  at  Dumfries  House,  Old  Cumnock, 
Ayrshire.  The  Marquis,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  in  inditterent  health,  went  to  Cumnock 
towards  the  end  of  August,  and  had  apparently 
derived  benefit  from  his  stay  there.  He,  liowever, 
was  taken  worse  on  Monday  last,  and  passed 
away  as  above  mentioned.  To  horticulturists  the 
Marquis  was  best  known  as  the  promoter  of  Vine 
culture  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  making  wine  and  as  the  owner  of  the 
well-known  gardens  around  Cardiff  Castle.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  wine-making  industry, 
and  from  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  at  Castle 
Cqch  and  Swanbridge,  both  near  to  Cardiff,  large 
quantities  of  wine  are  still  annually  obtained, 
e.vcept  in  very  untoward  seasons. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

l^:lia    pumila    bush    hill 

VARIETY. 

This  distinct  and  pretty  variety  of  Lielia  pumila 
is  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  miniature- 
growing  Livlias.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  each 
about  2  inches  long,  pure  white,  and  the  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  white,  becoming  lilac  around  the  base 
and  into  the  sitle  lobes  in  front.  The  back  portions 
of  the  side  lobes  are  white,  becoming  yellow  at 
their  bases.  The  plant,  carrying  two  flowers,  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Nurseries,  Enfield,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting,  October  10,  when  the  Orchid 
conmiittee  adjudged  it  an  award  of  merit. 

CUPRE8SUS    LAWSONIANA    PYGM.flA 

ARGENTEA. 

'J'liis  pretty  dwarf  variety  of  Lawson's  Cypress 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Son, 
York,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  October  9.  The  speci- 
mens were  not  more  than  18  inches  high,  having 
very  prettily-marked  leaves.  Such  an  introduction 
should  prove  most  valuable  for  the  rockery. 
Award  of  merit. 


TRITOMA    LEICHTLENI    AUREA. 

This  variety  bears  heads  of  flowers  about  fi  inches 
long.  The  perianth  is  of  a  clear  j'ellow  colour, 
and  is  almost  hidden  by  the  brick  red  coloured 
stamens.  This  decidedly  prettj'  Tritoma  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Long  Ditton, 
Surbitpn,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  on  October  9,  and  received  an 
award  of  merit. 

TRITOMA    TRIUMPH. 

This  variety  was  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last.  The 
heads  of  flowers  are  quite  VI  inches  to  14  inches 
long,  the  individual  flowers  having  pale  orange-red 
coloured  perianths,  and  slender  stamens  of  a  rather 
lighter  colour.     Award  of  merit. 

TEA    ROSE    MORNING   GLORY. 

This  is  a  lovely  new  decorative  Tea  Rose,  one  of  a 
series  of  seedlings  olitained  amongst  several  hybrids 
between  Tea  Scented  and  Chinese  kinds.  The 
blooms,  which  are  apparently  very  freely  produced. 


are  of  a  glowing  salmon,  with  a  rich  apricot  centre, 
and  the  outer  petals  suffused  with  pink.  It  has 
the  habit  of  Mme.  Lambard,  though  perhaps  a  little 
more  dense  in  growth,  pjxhibited  by  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
October  9.     Award  of  merit. 

CACTUS  DAHLIA  MR.  H.  .1.  ALLCROFT. 

A  cHARMixii  variety  of  this  popular  flower.  The 
blooms  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham, 
at  Westminster  on  October  9,  were  of  good  size, 
and  of  a  colour  best  described  perhaps  as  pale 
orange-buff.     Award  of  merit. 

DRACiENA    OFFERL 

This  new  Draciena  was  obtained  by  crossing 
D.  Warreni  and  D.  Gladstoni.  On  Tuesday  last, 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Mr.  John  Warren,  Handcross 
Park,  Crawley  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Offer),  exhibited 
excellent  specimens  of  the  above.  Varying  from 
1  foot  to  2A  feet  in  height,  they  had  long  slender 
dark  coloured  leaves  bordered  byan  irregular  margin 
of  bright  red.     Award  of  merit. 

NERINE    PURPLE    PRINCE. 

This  new  hybrid  Nerine  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
H.  and  J.  Elliot,  Courtbushes  Nurseries,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
October  9.  The  flowers,  borne  seven  or  eight 
togetlier,  are  fairly  large,  dark  red  in  colour,  well 
formed,  and  of  good  substance.  Although  the 
bulb  shown  was  not  particularly  vigorous,  the 
flowers  were  remarkably  good. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    MRS.    JAMES 
WILLIAMS. 

This  new  variety  is  a  sport  from   the  well-known 
Lady  Filzwygram.     Its  flowers  are  cjf  rather  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  slightly  sufl'used  with  pale  purple. 
The  plants  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on    Tuesday   last 
were   of    good     habit,     and 
were    well    furnished    with 
dark     green     leaves.       This 
variety     should     prove     an 
acquisition  to  early  summer- 
flowering   Chrysanthemums. 
From      Mr.      J.      Williams, 
College    Park    Nursery, 
Lewisham.    Award  of  merit. 

CA(!TUS   DAHLIA 
VENUS. 

This  variety  is  of  the  minia- 
ture Cactus  class,  to  which 
man3'  useful  additions  have 
been  made  of  late  years. 
The  flowers  are  quite  white, 
and,  as  the  illustration 
shows,  of  the  true  Cactus 
form,  with  petals  narrowing 
to  (juite  a  point.  It  is  a 
pretty  flower  in  every  way, 
and  most  useful  for  cutting. 
This  variety  was  shown  bj' 
Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  of 
Lowfield  Nurserj'.  Crawley, 
Sussex,  recently,  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Societj', 
and  given  an  award  of  merit. 


POLYCiONUM 

ORIENTALE. 

This  handsome  Polygonum 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  (Junnersbury 
(gardener,  Mr.  .1.  Hudson), 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tues- 
day last.  It  has  large, 
ovate,  acuminate  leaves,  ami 
bears  flowers  that  before 
opening  are  of  a  deep  crim- 
son, but  when  fully  out  are 
of  a  lighter  colour. 


Awards  of  merit  were  granted  to  the  following 
new  Asters,  shown  by  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  on  October  9,  at 
Westminster  :  — 

Capliratioii. — A  seedling  from  Pleiad,  growing 
about  4  feet  high  ;  it  bears  numerous  medium-sized 
flowers  of  a  lovely  delicate  pale  blush  colour. 

Hon.  Edith  (Jihlin. — A  seedling  from  ericoides 
elegans,  reaching  a  height  of  '>h  feet.  The  long 
slender  branches  are  quite  covered  with  their  small, 
star-like,  pale  lilac  flowers. 

Hon.  Virary  Gihiis. — A  seedling  from  Pleiad, 
growing  3  feet  high,  this  variety  is  of  somewhat 
close,  erect  habit.  The  flowers,  borne  more 
numerously  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots,  are 
of  a  dark  lilac-pink,  a  colour  that  contrasts  well 
with  the  unusually  dark  green  tiny  leaves  of  this 
Aster. 


NEW    AND    RARE    FRUITS. 


PLUM    PRESIDENT. 

This  is  a  large  late  black,  oval  kitchen  Plum,  a 
grand  cropper,  of  handsome  appearance.  It  is 
also  a  goocl  dessert  fruit,  being  of  excellent  flavour. 
It  keeps  well  into  October.  Messrs.  Rivers 
exhibited  this  new  variety  on  October  9  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  when  it  obtained  a  first- 
class  certificate. 


APPLE  RIVAL. 

A  VERY  handsome  highly-coloured  fruit,  above 
medium  size,  of  excellent  flavour,  superior  to 
Blenheim  Orange,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 
This  variety  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  Blenheim  Orange,  exhi- 
bited by  Captain  Carstairs,  Welford  Park, 
Newbury  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Ross). 


I'OMPON    CACTUS    DAHLIA    VKNUS. 
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MELON  FREECHASE  FAVOURITE. 

This  new  Melon  is  almost  round,  has  a  deep  white 
rtesh,  a  yellow  skin,  well  netted,  and  is  (jf  veiy 
good  flavour.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Mead,  The 
(iardens.  Havwards  Heath,  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  October  i),  and 
tliere  gained  an  award  of  merit. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROVAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Al.THouuH  the  meeting  of  the  above  society  at  the  Drill 
HaH,  Westminster,  on  October  9  was  not  so  brifiht  as  the 
past  three  or  four  have  been,  that  is,  so  far  as  tlowers  are 
funcertied,  it  was  still  remarkably  good  when  one  considers 
the  advanced  season.  The  meeting,  however,  was  no  less 
interesting,  for  fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  and  largely 
exhibited. 

The  tine  miscellaneous  collection  of  fruit  sent  by  Lord 
Wantage  from  Lockinge  Park  gained  the  gold  medal  of  the 
society. 

Orchid  Committek. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain.  Highbury,  Birniinghani 
tgruwcr,  Mr.  J.  Smith),  sent  a  most  interesting  group  of 
<)rchids.  In  the  back  row  was  a  finely-grown  plant  uf 
Cattleya  bowringiana,  with  a  sixteen  -  flowered  raceme. 
The  hybrids  included  C.  minucea  (Loddigesi  x  Warsuewiczi). 
The  habit  of  growth  favours  the  Loddigesi  parent ;  the 
flowers  also  favour  tho  last  mentioned,  the  sepals  and 
petals  deep  rosy  lilac,  the  broad  lip  pale  rose,  the  front 
Inbe  streaked  with  purple,  bright  yellow  on  the  disc,  the 
side  lobes  rose,  becoming  sutfused  with  brown  at  the  bases. 
The  plant  carried  a  three-Howered  raceme.  Cattleya  hilda 
(bowringiana  >  velutina),  a  most  distinct  hybrid,  luiviiig 
the  intermediate  characters  of  the  parent  species,  tl.e 
sepals  and  petals  deeji  rosy  purple,  each  about  2  inches  long, 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  flattened,  in  front  deep  rosy  purple, 
becoming  veined  and  suffused  with  crimson  on  the  disc,  the 
side  lobes  rosy  lilac  suffused  with  yellow  through  the  bases. 
C.  Mantini  (bowringiana  x  aurea)  with  five  ttoweis  on  the 
raceme.  C.  M.  superba  with  two  flowers  of  fine  form  and 
substance,  the  sepals  and  petals  much  darker  than  in  the 
typical  furms.  the  lip  broader,  crimson-purple,  becoming 
darker  around  the  yellow  lines  which  extend  from  the  liase 
to  the  centre.  LaAio- Cattleya  Duke  of  York  (L.-C.  clegans 
>  C.  brymeriana);  this  hybrid  resembles  C.atalanta  and  others 
of  this  section,  the  sepals  dull  rose  sjiotted  with  puri>le,  the 
petals  brighte?  rose,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  wholly  velvety 
crimson,  the  side  lobes  crimson  on  the  front  tips,  becoming 
suffused  with  bright  lose.  The  plant  carried  a  two-flowered 
raceme.  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  (Chamberlain's  variety) 
is  a  flower  of  good  substance,  but  of  no  other  distinctive 
merits. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (grower,  Mr. 
W.  H.  White),  sent  Maxillaria  striata  with  Ave  racemes 
of  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  yellow  lined  with  bright 
brown,  the  fi'ont  lobe  of  the  lip  creamy  white  lined  with 
purple  on  the  side  lobes ;  Masdevallla  ajax  superba  with 
nine  flowers  ;  three  finely-developed  racemes  of  Epidendrum 
sceptrum  ;  Angnecum  citratum  with  three  of  its  white 
racemes  of  flowers  ;  Habenaria  carnea  with  eight  flowers 
tin  the  raceme,  the  flowers  wholly  salmon-pink  ;  Vanda 
sanderiana  (Burford  variety),  one  of  the  darkest  coloured 
varieties  we  have  seen,  the  upper  sepal  deep  rose,  mottled 
with  a  darker  shade  of  colour,  spotted  with  deep  brown 
at  the  base,  the  petals  similar  in  colour  with  more  spottings 
on  the  basal  halves,  the  lower  sepals  yellow-lined  and 
suffused  with  a  dark  reddish  purple  ;  the  cut  spike  carried 
nine  flowers;  and  Cirrhopetalum  guttulatum,  the  sepals  and 
petals  yellow,  thickly  covered  with  dark  brown  spots, 
the  lip  light  blue  spotted  with  a  darker  shade  of  blue. 
Btitanical  certiflcate. 

Mr.  .T.  iJunuy  Fowler,  Glehelands,  South  Woodford,  sent  a 
dark  variety  ot  Dendrobium  Phalfenopsis  with  white  sepals. 

Sir  F.  wigan  sent  Cattleya  labiata  The  Puritan,  a  white 
variety,  excepting  a  small  area  of  rosy  pink  in  the  centre  of 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  ;  Cattleya  Ingrami  (pumila  x  aurea) 
with  two  flowers,  showing  the  intermediate  characters  of  the 
parent  species. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Brymer  sent  a  hybrid  Ltelio-Cattleya  between 
C.  Mendeli  and  L.-C.  elegans.  A  pretty  variety,  having  the 
intermediate  characters  of  the  parents. 

Mr.  H.  Little  sent  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  aurea  and 
a  flue  cut  raceme  of  C.  bowringiana. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  sent  Cattleya 
Maroni  (dowiana  x  velutina)  with  three  racemes  of  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  their  new  hybrid  Cattleya 
Cine  (bowringiana  x  bicolor)  having  the  intermediate 
characters  of  the  parent  species. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Sons  sent  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya 
Loddigesi,  C.  bowringiana  (Low's  variety),  C.  Mantini,  and 
Lielio-C'attleya  aurora  ;  also  a  good  variety  of  Ljelia  pumila. 

Mr.  F.  W.  iMoore,  Glasneviu,  sent  Gongria  ingrata,  a  pretty 
species  with  deep  brown  and  yellow  flowers.  Botanical 
certiflcate. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  most  attractive  group  of  Bouvardias  in  variety  and 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  was  exhibited  by  iMr.  H.  B.  May, 
Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton.  The  former  were 
represented  by  dwarf,  bushy  plants  in  small  pots,  and  were 
full  of  flower.  Hogarth  flore-pleno,  deep  salmon-pink  ;  Bridal 
Wreath,  pale  blush  ;  Elegans,  red  ;  Bridesmaid,  <louhle  pink  ; 
Pride  of  Brooklyn,  white  ;  and  Humb(»ldti  grandiflora,  large 
white,  v^ere  some  of  the  best.  Altogether  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty-ftve  varieties  shown.  Small  Ferns  of  various 
kinds.  Asparagus,  Isolepis,  tVc,  were  made  use  of  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  pretty  group.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

An  exhibit  of  unusual  and  extremely  handsome  appearance 


was  arranged  by  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury 
(gardener,  Mr.  Chapman).  This  consisted  of  autumn-tinted 
foliage  in  variety— Euonymus  alatus,  Berberis  Thunbergi, 
Berberis  vulgaris,  Rhus  typhina,  Liquidambar  styracifolia, 
Acer  palmatum  vars.,  Acer  septemlobum,  Crataigus,  antl 
Roses  in  fruit,  various  Oaks,  Spira>a  prunifolia,  Parrotia 
persica,  and  Cotoneaster  Simonsi  were  represented  in  this 
striking  exhibit.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal, 

ilr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Hudson),  set  up  a  very  bright  display,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Salvia  splendens  grandiflora.  Plants  of  this 
valuable  variety  were  placed  between  and  around  three  large 
specimens  of  the  scented-leaved  Pelargonbim  capitatum,  the 
latter  being  about  12  feet  apart.  Small  plants  of  other 
scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  were  placed  around  the  edge 
of  the  group,  together  with  Euryalatifolia  variegata,  Linope 
spicata,  ttc.  These  renjarkable  plants  of  Pelarg'tnium,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  recall,  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  when  the  great  fruit  show  was 
held  there  some  eight  years  ago.    Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Walthani  Cross,  Herts,  showed 
baskets  and  sprays  of  seedling  Roses,  hybrids  between 
Tea-scented  and  Chinese.  Many  beautiful  colours  were 
amongst  them,  and  they  are  evidently  very  free  flowering. 
One  variety.  Morning  Glow,  that  obtained  an  award  of  merit, 
is  described  el.sewbere. 

Messrs.  James  \'eitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  put  up 
a  handsome  group  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Kniphoflas,  A'c. 
The  former  were  masses  of  bloom,  that  compiised  many 
shades  of  colour.  A  Nova^-Anglise  Mrs.  J.  F.  Rayner  (deep 
purple,  with  pretty  <iuill-like  florets),  A.  multiflorus  (bearing 
myriads  of  small  white  flowers),  A.  paniculatns  W.  .f.  Giave 
(with  blush  coloured  blooms),  were  amongst  the  best.  The 
spikes  of  Kniphoflas  were  very  handsome.  Dwarf  plants  of 
Physalis  Franchetti,  Chrysocoma  linosyris.  iSc,  formed  an 
editing  to  this  exhibit.    Silver  FUna  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Long  Ditton.  Surrey,  put  up  a 
jiarticularly  bright  group  of  hard>  flowers  in  variety, 
Michaebnas  Daisies  figured  largely,  as  also  did  some  of  the 
early  flfjwcring  Cbrysanthennmis.  Senecio  pulcher,  hearing 
large  handsome  flowers  of  a  rosy  purple ;  Gladioli  Boltonia 
latlsquana,  Salvia  Pitcheri,  Aster  N.  A.  Mrs.  F.  J.  Rayner, 
deep  rosy  purple ;  and  Kniphofla  Leichtlini  distachya  were 
some  of  the  most  noticeable  in  this  meritorious  collection. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Dahlias,  Cactus  varieties  chiefly,  and  hardy  flowers  were 
well  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Keltham, 
Middlesex.  The  Cactus  Dahlias  included  W'.  B.  Childs,  deep 
crimson-maroon  ;  Friniro.se  Dame,  pale  yellow  ;  Island  Queen, 
rosy  lilac  ;  and  Fireli);in<t,  bright  red  ;  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  beautiful  varieties  in  this  collection.  Delphinuims, 
Asters,  Gladioli,  and  S.dvias  were  conspicuous  amongst  the 
hardy  flowers.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Riehmond.  exhibited  a  very  good  collec- 
tion of  Privets,  well  demonstrating  the  great  decorative 
value  of  many  of  the  varieties.  L.  ovalifolium  aureum, 
L.  japonicum  aureum,  L.  j.  tricolor,  L.  j.  macrophyllum, 
L,  (Juihoui,  L.  lucidum  aureum,  and  L.  1.  robustum  macro- 
phyllum were  remarkably  well  represented.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfleld  Nurseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  Middlesex,  set  up  a  group  of  Ferns  and  Ficus 
radicans  variegata.  The  plants  of  the  latter  were  placed  at 
intervals  along  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  also  upon  stands 
of  varying  height,  positions  in  which  their  value  in  decora- 
lion  was  well  shown.  With  the  charming  tinted  young 
fronds  of  Adiantum  farleyense,  plants  of  which  were  inter- 
spersed, a  very  pleasing  effect  was  produced.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  James  Williams,  College  Park  Nursery,  Lewisbam, 
S.E.,  exhibited  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  each  plant  carrying 
from  nine  to  twelve  blooms.  Lady  Fitzwygram,  white  ;  Mr. 
James  Williams,  a  yellow  sport  from  Lady  Fitzwygiara  ;  and 
Primrose  Queen,  a  pale  yellow  sport  of  similar  origin,  were 
the  varieties  shown. 

A  collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  was  sent  by  Lord 
Aldenham,  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett).  Many  lovely 
varieties  were  included  in  those  arranged,  several  of  which 
received  awards  of  merit  and  are  described  elsewhere.  A. 
vimineus  perfecta,  a  seedling  from  vimineus  Cassiope, 
height  4  feet  ;  A.  Minnie,  a  seedling  from  Pleiad,  height 
3  feet;  A.  ericoides  superbus,  a  seedling  from  ericoides 
elegans,  height  6^  feet  ;  ami  A.  cordifolius  profusa,  a  seed- 
linu  from  cordifolius  elegans,  height  5  feet,  were  some  of  the 
best. 

Sweet  Peas  in  variety  were  sent  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson 
and  Son,  Boston,  Lines.  Notwithstanding  the  late  period  of 
the  year,  these  were  very  fresh  and  bright. 

A  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  staged  by  Mr,  W.  Wells, 
Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill.  Surrey.  Franijois  Vuillermet, 
Edmund  Duval,  Jules  Mary,  Jeannie  Vuillermet,  and  Mytchett 
White  were  some  of  the  best  decorative  varieties.  Fine 
exhibition  blooms  of  Mrs.  Fripp,  Jane  Molyneux,  Mrs. 
Coombes,  and  Rayonnante  were  also  set  up.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  exhibited  cut 
Roses  both  in  bunches  and  single  blooms.  The  latter  com- 
prised some  lovely  coloured  ones,  including  iledea  (pale 
sulpbui->'cllo\\ ),  General  Jacqueminot,  Horace  Vernet,  tfcc. 
Silver  lianksian  medal. 

Salvia  splendens  nana,  said  to  come  into  flower  fully  four 
weeks  earlier  than  grandiflora  under  similar  conditions,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson).  Polygonum  (Persicaria)  orientale 
was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Hudson.  Chrysanthemums  Timbale 
d'Or  and  President  Ed.  Barre  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Earlswood.  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  .Son,  Limited, 
showed  Colchicum  speciusum  atrorubens  and  C.  s.  album, 
the  latter  very  flue. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  sent  Solanum  Wend- 
landi.  The  plant,  growing  in  a  tub,  was  full  of  flower. 
Several  Rhododendron  javanico  -  jasminiflorum  hybrids, 
Tritomas  Lord  Roberts  (large  light  red),  Chloris  (rather 
small  heads  of  a  beautiful  pale  orange  colour),  and  Hydrangea 
hortensis  Mariesi  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 


Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden  and  Surbitim, 
showed  Tritomas  Leichtlini  distachya  (small,  deep  orange- 
coloured  heads  of  flower)  and  T.  Leichtlini  aurea  (having  a 
clear  yellow  perianth  almost  hidden  by  the  long  red 
stamens).  Kniphofla  Triumph  (bearing  very  long  heads  of 
flower,  the  perianths  of  these  being  orange-yellow  with 
slender  stamens  of  a  deep  yellow)  and  Boltonia  latlsquana 
also  came  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

Hydrangeas  and  Fuchsias  were  sent  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Rogers, 
Duriicoose.  Perrauwell,  Cornwall. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  sent  Chrysanthemum 
Bronze  Martinmas  and  Cactus  Dahlia  Arthur  Christie. 
Messrs.  G.  Jackman  anrl  Sons,  Woking,  showed  Helianthus 
rigidus  autumnale,  Solidago  semperflorens,  S.  cu;sius,  and 
Lythrum  alatum.  Miss  Armitage,  Dadnor,  Ross,  Hereford, 
exhibited  Gypsophila  The  Pearl  and  hybrid  Aster  Cucruleas 
(A.  Irovis  X  A.  Drummondi). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  sent  Delphinium 
Mahel  Ferguson.  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  Hurstpierpont,  showed 
Nerines  Princess,  Rene  Oracle,  Elliotti,  Rollo,  N.  curvifolia 
Fothergilli,  and  N.  Purple  Pi  ince. 

Fkuit  Committee. 

There  were  some  excellent  collections  of  fruit  before  this 
committee,  no  less  than  eight  gold  and  silver  medals  being 
awarded.  Vegetables  were  excellent,  some  inclined  to 
coarseness,  but  the  majority  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
A  large  number  of  seedling  Apples  were  shown,  hut  only  one 
secured  an  award  ;  however,  one  very  fine  seedling  will  be 
seen  again  when  more  fully  ripe. 

A  well -arranged  collection  of  fruit  was  displayed  by 
Mr.  Fyfe,  gardener  to  Lord  Wantage,  Lockinge  Park, 
Wantage.  The  Grapes  were  well  set  up  on  stands  at 
the  back,  and  call  for  special  mention,  the  Muscats  of 
Alexandria  were  very  good,  as  also  were  Alicante.  Lady 
Downe,  and  (iros  Colman.  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melons, 
and  some  excellent  Apples  and  Pears— the  latter  including 
fine  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and 
Marie  Louise— were  also  staged,  and  Plums,  late  Cherries, 
some  Peaches,  and  Figs  were  splendidly  represented.  Gold 
medal. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  was  staged  by 
Mr.  Offers,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Warren,  Handcross  Park, 
Crawley.  The  fruit  here  was  splendid  as  regards  colour, 
finish,  and  size;  the  dishes  of  Doyennt!:  du  Comice, 
Marguerite  Marillat,  Brockworth  Park,  and  Souvenir  du 
Congres  were  particularly  flue.  Good  fruits  of  Washington, 
Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Nonsucli,  and  Lord  Derby  were 
also  noticeable.     Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,Swanley,  exhibited  a  goodnuml)er 
of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  a  grand  lot  of  vegetables.  The 
fruit  included  those  varieties  noted  for  their  good  colour- 
Cox's  Orange  and  Ribstons  were  beautiful.  Fine  dishes 
of  Princess  Pears  and  Durondeau  were  shown — this  exhibit 
well  meriting  the  silver-gllt  Knightian  medal  awarded. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon,  The  Moat  Gardens,  Maidstone,  had  a 
fine  collection  of  Pears,  all  the  best  varieties  being  repre- 
sented. Here  were  very  flue  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Durou- 
deaii,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  and  several  good  late  varieties, 
the  whole  display  being  excellent.     Silver  Knightian  medal. 

Mi-.  John  Watkins,  Witbington,  Hereford,  staged  twenty 
varieties  of  Ci-ahs.  T'hese  beautiful  fruits  could  with 
advantage  be  made  more  use  of  for  ornamental  planting. 
Amongst;  many  othtr  good  varieties,  the  Dartmouth  and 
the  Russian  were  particularly  pretty.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Mr.  C.  Bayer,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  ForesL  Hill  (gardener, 
Mr.  Taylor),  staged  a  very  good  collection  of  Grapes,  having 
flue  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Fosters  Seedling,  <Iro3  Colman, 
and  others,  with  flne  fruit  of  Apples  gathered  from  pot  trees. 
Pears  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  and  Applet  Tompkins  County 
were  excellent,  the  whole  well  meriting  the  silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal  awarded. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  Limited,  Chelsea,  sent  a  splendid  lot  of 
their  Autocrat  Pea,  one  of  the  best  late  kinds. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Exeter,  showed  their  late 
Devonian  Peach  and  a  new  Apple,  but  this  the  committee 
thouglit  was  Landberger's  Reiuette.  Seedling  Apples  came 
from  numerous  senders.  The  Cape  Gooseberry  from  Dr. 
Bonavia,  Croydon,  received  a  cultural  award,  sent  under  the 
name  of  Physalis  peruviana. 

Messrs.  Cannell  staged  a  grand  lot  of  vegetables,  including 
no  less  than  forty  varieties  of  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers, 
their  splendid  Defiance  Cabbage,  large  Carrots.  Parsnips, 
Beet,  and  some  half  dozen  kinds  cjf  very  fine  Onions. 

.Mr.  J.  Bond,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  E.  S.  Erie  Drase,  had  a 
very  good  collection  of  vegetables,  including  fine  Onions  in 
variety— Excelsior  and  Ailsa  Craig  being  very  tine.  Good 
Carrots,  Model  and  Matchless  ;  good  Beet,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  Cauliflower,  Potatoes,  and  Tomatoes. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  ttrst  of  the  series  of  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions, 
organised  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  held 
at  the  Koyal  Aquarium,  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
closed  on  Tluirsday.  The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  very 
good,  and  many  excellent  blooms  were  also  shown  in  the 
competitive  classes,  although  these  were  naturally  not  nearly 
so  keenly  contested  as  they  will  be  when  the  Chrysanthemum 
season  is  at  its  height. 

Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  (gardener,  Mr,  W,  Howe), 
gained  the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  plants.  The  blooms  in  this  exhibit  were  very  good, 
and  with  the  careful  placing  of  slender- leaved  Crotons, 
Bamboos,  Ac.  an  excellent  result  was  obtained.  Mr.  H.  E. 
PYy,  Bickley  Hall,  Bickley,  was  second. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  of  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties,  Mr.  James  Agate,  Havant,  was  first  with  a  very 
fine  display.  Florence  Molyneux  (very  good).  Miss  A.  Byron, 
Sir  H.  Kitchener,  and  Mrs.  Coombes  were  s(}me  of  his  best 
blooms,  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfleld,  Sussex,  gained  the 
second  prize,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland  third. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese  distinct,  Mr,  C.  A.  Smith- 
Ryland,  Barfold  Hill,  Warwick  (gardener,  Mr.  Richard  Jones), 
was  first.     Mme.  Edouard  Rey,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Miss 
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Edith  Pilkiiigtoii.  and  Lady  Cranbourne  were  some  of  the 
best  blooms.  Mr.  James  Ayate,  Brockhanipton  Nurseries, 
Havant,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield 
Snsse.v,  third. 

For  six  blooms  of  Japanese  distinct,  Mr.  Norman  Davis 
was  first,  sliowing  very  fine  Miss  Alice  Byron  and  Mrs. 
(Joomhes.  Mr.  J.  Agate  came  second,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Liebreich, 
Log's  Hill,  Chislehurst  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  J.  Taylor),  third. 

For  twelve  Japanese  blooms  in  six  varieties,  Mr.  Heniy 
Love,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  first ;  Mr.  Martin  Silshury 
Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden 
Clark,  York  Road,  Hitchin,  third. 

For  six  blooms  of  Japanese  white,  one  variety  only,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Liebreich,  Cliislehmst,  was  first  with  splendid  blooms 
of  Mrae.  Gnstave  Henry,  Mr.  Norman  Davis  being  second 
with  excellent  Mutual  Friend,  and  Mr.  Henry  Tanner,  26 
Dense  Parade,  Horsham,  third  with  Emily  Tilsbury. 

For  six  blooms  of  Japanese  yellow,  one  variety  only,  Mr. 
Norman  Davis  was  first,  showing  Mme.  Von  Andr6. 

iMr.  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland  was  first  for  six  blooms  of  incurved 
in  not  less  than  three  varieties ;  Matthew  Russell  and 
Robert  Petfleld  were  particularly  good.  Mr.  A.  Sturt,  Galile 
End,  Shortlands,  was  second. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons  Mr.  T.  Bovey.  Southwood 
House,  Highgate,  was  first,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Wood- 
view  Terrace,  Highgate,  second. 

Mr.  C.  Sopper,  South  Park,  Reigate,  gained  first  prize  for 
twelve  bunches  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  not  less 
than  six  varieties,  staging  a  very  bright  collection.  For  six 
bunches  similar,  in  not  less  than  three  varieties,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Newman,  Totteridge,  was  first,  Mr.  S.  Hardy,  Highgate 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  H.  Chitty),  being  second. 

Mr.  0.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Felthara,  gained  the  first 
prize  for  three  epergnes  of  Chrysanthennuns,  exhibiting  very 
artistic  arrangements.  Mr.  W.  Green,  jun.,  Harold  Wood, 
Essex,  was  second. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  gained  the  first  prize  for  dinner  table 
decoration  with  Chrysanthemums,  using  Pompon  varieties. 
Ferns,  Asparagus,  A'c,  very  eft'ectively. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Newman  was  given  the  first  prize  for  two 
decorative  vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  twelve  large  blooms  to 
be  used  in  each. 

Mr.  T.  Bovey,  Southwood  House,  Highgate  (gardener,  Mr. 
T.  L.  Turk),  gained  the  first  prize  for  a  vase  ><i  *  In  ysantliemums 
for  table  decoration,  Mr.  C.  Sopper,  South  Park,  Keigate, 
being  second,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  t^rane,  third. 

Miss  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Felthani,  was  first  for  a  hand 
basket  of  Chrysanthemums,  having  a  very  pretty  arrange- 
ment of  yellow  blooms,  coloured  foliage,  Smilax,  Ac. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  set  up  a  very  fine  group  (jf 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  Chrysanthemums.  Tlie 
Asters  and  Begonias  in  variety  were  excellent,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  well  deservtMl  the  gold  medal  awarded. 

A  splendid  group  ot  rijivsanthemums  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
W.  .(.  Godfrey,  Kxnniuth,  Devon.  The  centre  of  the  group 
was  filled  with  the  variety  Ettie  Mitchell  (a  seedling,  we 
believe,  raised  t»y  Mr.  Godfrey),  and  very  effective  it  proved. 
Lovely  blooms  of  the  best  Jajianese  varieties  were  placed  on 
either  side,  and  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  Ferns,  &c.,  finished  ott' 
an  exceedingly  fine  exhibit.     Gold  medal. 

A  magnificent  lot  of  fruit  was  sliown  by  Messrs.  8. 
Spooner  and  Son,  Honnslow,  Middlesex.  The  Apples, 
particularly  Gascoignes  Scarlet,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Royal  Jubilee  (splendid),  and  Potfs  Seedling  were  very 
good.  Pears  in  variety  and  Plums  were  also  included  in 
this  meritorious  display.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed  a  group  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums  in  vases.  The  varieties  exlnbited  were 
those  most  useful  for  cutting  purposes,  and  included  many 
sorts.  Marigolds,  Dalilias,  Liliums,  A'c,  were  included  in 
this  display.     Large  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  sent  a  remarkable 
collection  of  Gourds,  that  varied  in  weight  from  a  few  ounces 
up  to  very  many  pounds. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  staged  a  very 
fine  lot  of  hardy  fruit.  The  Apples  and  Pears  were  par- 
ticularly good.  Warner's  King,  The  Queen,  Gascoignes 
Scarlet,  Bramlcys  Seedling,  Washington,  and  Cellini  Apples; 
Souvenir  du  Congr^s,  Pitinaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Diel,  and 
Doyeun6  Boussoch  Pears  Mere  a  few  of  the  best.  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons  also  exhibited  tuberous  Begonias  and 
Streptocarpus.     Gold  medal. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  had  a  fine  display  of 
Cactus  and  show  Dahlias.  The  best  varieties  of  both  were 
included,  and  the  exhibit  was  most  artistically  arranged. 
Silver-gilt  medal. 

A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling, 
Monkham's  Nurseries,  Woodford  Green,  for  a  group  ot 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  and  Co.,  Stevenage,  Herts,  showed 
an  extensive  collection  of  hardy  fiowers.  Gladioli,  Dahlias 
in  variety,  Gaillardias,  Sweet  Peas,  Ac,  were  included,  and 
helped  to  make  a  very  bright  display.     Large  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  staged  a  beautiful 
lot  of  Begonia  blooms  and  various  hardy  flowers.  The 
Begonias  comprised  a  wonderful  range  of  colours,  both 
single  and  d(aible  blooms  being  shown.  Some  excellent 
Cactus  Dahlias  were  also  sent  by  the  same  firm.  Silver-gilt 
medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  arranged  a  group  of 
their  splendid  Cannas.  They  were  particularly  bright  and 
Ijleasing,  including  as  they  did  many  of  the  best  varieties. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  arranged  a  grtmp  of 
Pompon  and  decorative  Chrysauthemums.  The  plants  were 
masses  of  flower.     Large  silver  medal. 

Hardy  flowers  in  great  variety  were  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Deverill,  Banbury,  to  whom  was  also  awarded  a  large  silver 
medal. 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  showed  bunches  of  Pompon 
and  decorative  varieties,  these  cuniprising  many  of  very 
good  colours.    Small  silver  medal. 

Various  articles  for  rural  table  decoration  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  W. 


Vegetables. 
Special  prizes  for  vegetables  were  offered  by  Mr.  H. 
Deverill,  Banbuiy,  and  in  the  various  exhibits  displayed  in 
the  comiJititioTi  for  them  some  very  fine  produce  was  shown. 
Many  i^-uiaikalily  good  Ailsa  Craig,  Banbury  Tankard,  and 
Aristoriat  unions  were  also  staged  for  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
H.  Deverill.  To  a  splendid  collection  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Onions,  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Strachan,  Gaddesdon  Place, 
Hemel  Hempstead  (gardener,  Mr.  Heni-y  Folkes)  a  large  silver 
medal  was  awarded. 

EXHIBIT  OF   FRT^IT   AT  THE   ANNTAL   MEETING    OF 

NOVA  SCOTIA  FRl'IT  (iROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
It  is  proposed  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  to  hold  a  winter  exhibit  of  fruit,  as  was 
done  last  season.  Everyone  who  attended  the  meetings  last 
year  agreed  that  the  fruit  show  was  a  most  attractive 
feature,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  have  a  much  larger 
exhibit  at  the  coming  meeting.  Judging  from  what  was 
shown  at  Halifax  there  ought  also  to  be  a  splendid  exhibit 
from  counties  (jutsidc  the  Armapolis  Valley.  Picton, 
Colchester,  Halifax,  VainiMuth,  and  several  other  counties 
made  most  attractive  exhibits  at  the  Provincial  Exhiliition  ; 
now  let  growers  from  these  counties  attend  the  annual 
meeting  and  bring  some  of  their  fruit  with  them,  and  they 
will  help  to  make  the  winter  exhibit  a  success,  and  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  join  in  the  discussions  and  receive  a 
large  amount  of  practical  information  that  will  help  them 
to  succeed  still  further  in  this  most  imi>ortant  branch  of 
their  business.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  there  is  only  one 
Annapolis  Valley  in  the  province,  but  no  one  can  have 
watched  the  development  of  the  fruit  industry  and  have 
seen  the  fruit  at  Halifax  without  concluding  that  there  are 
splendid  possibilities  in  other  localities. 

Orchardists  shoidd  begin  now  to  select  fruit  for  this 
winter  exhibit  while  they  are  picking  and  packing  their 
crop,  as  that  is  the  time  to  select  fruit  which  will  show 
what  we  can  really  grow.  Further  particulars  will  lie  given 
later  in  regard  to  awards  for  exhibits,  but  let  everyone  plan 
to  be  present  with  something  to  show  from  his  orchard. 
F.  C.  Sears, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Fruit  Exhibit. 

BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society  becomes  stronger  every  year.  The  librarian 
(Mr.  Mark  Webster)  sends  us  the  syllabus  of  meetings,  A'c, 
lor  the  winter  session.  It  is  as  follows  :  Oclol)er  r.  was  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  library  ;  yesterday  (October  12) 
Mr.  D.  Harris  gave  a  paper  upon  "The  Formation  and 
Arrangement  of  a  Hardy  Border,  with  a  list  of  plants  suitable 
for  same."  Other  fixtures  are  :  October  19,  Library,  and 
O.uestions  ;  October  20,  "Bulbs,"  W.  Harris;  November  2, 
Library,  and  Questions  ;  November  9,  "  Cacti  of  the  U.S.A., 
Mexico,  and  California,  and  how  to  grow  them"  (illustrated 
with  lantern  views),  G.  A.  Blogg  ;  November  16,  Library, 
and  Questions ;  November  23,  "  Ferns,  and  Fern  Cultiire," 
A.  Hemsley  ;  November  aO,  Library,  and  Questions; 
December  7,  "A  Talk  on  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Books,"  J.  Weathers;  December  14,  Library,  and  Questions; 
December  21,  "Walks  and  Talks  in  Kew  Gardens"  (illus- 
trated with  lantern  views),  J.  Gregory  ;  December  28, 
Library,  and  Questions;  January  4,  "A  Year's  Work  in  a 
Vinery,'  W.  Taylor;  January  11,  Library,  and  Questions; 
January  18,  "  Begonia  :  '  Gloire  de  Lori-aine,'  "  A.  Stanbridge  ; 
January  25,  Library,  and  Questions  ;  February  1,  "  Crotons," 
T.  Cogger ;  February  S,  Library,  and  Questions  ;  February  15, 
"Stoking:  An  experience  of  fifty  years,"  H.  Coitper;  Feb- 
ruary 22,  Library,  and  Questions;  March  1.  "Carnations,'" 
W.  J.  Jarman  ;  March  8,  Library,  and  Questions ;  March  15, 
"Easy  Methods  of  Cultivating  the  Chrysanthemum  and 
Indian  Azalea,"  J.  Randall  ;  ilarch  22.  Library,  and  Ques- 
tions; March  29,  "The  Cineraria,"  .1.  Galley:  April  12, 
"  Hardy  Roses,"  G.  Harman  ;  April  19,  Library,  and  Ques- 
tions ;  April  26,  "  Petunias,"  R.  Robertson. 


THE  SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Paper    read    by  Mr.  R.   W.  E.  Murray,  Blackford   House. 
Edinburgh. 

Japanese  CHinsANTHEiMUMS  f<ir  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Murray  said  he  believed  at  one  time  it  was  not  possible 
to  grow  Chrysanthemums  with  limited  accommodation,  or 
produce  such  flowers  as  he  had  feasted  his  eyes  upon  at  the 
different  shows,  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  trying  to  grow 
big  blooms.  He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  wise  to  see  what 
space  one  bad  for  disposal,  and  to  beware  of  growing  too 
many. 

Composts. 

No  complicated  composts  were  needed,  any  good  loam  with 
a  little  sand  would  grow  good  Chrysanthemums.  Fi-esh 
cuttings,  rooted  rapidly  with  fresh  soil,  little  or  no  manure 
was  needed,  beyond  a  handful  of  bone-meal,  the  best  of  all 
manures  for  "mums."  Mr.  Murray  is  no  advocate  for 
specific  manure  ;  should  the  weather  be  dry  through 
September  a  day's  sprinkling  overhead  was  very  useful. 
Avoid  also  new  varieties  until  they  have  been  thoroughly 
proved.  Having  chosen  good  varieties  and  propagated  them 
from  strong  cuttinys,  the  plants  should  be  kept  clean  and 
vigorous,  and  grown  in  the  light  and  air,  so  as  to  produce 
short  jointed,  stubby  plants.  Some  grow  each  cutting 
separately,  others  grow  pans  full  of  cuttings. 

Much  might  be  said  for  growing  five  or  six  in  a  pan.  From 
first  to  last  let  there  be  no  coddling.  Many  of  the  plants 
required  stopping  liack  to  an  intermediate  bud.  These  are 
known  as  crown,  terminal,  and  intermediate  buds,  and  difier 
much  in  various  kinds. 

Final  Pottino. 

This  extends  from  towards  the  end  of  May  to  early  -n 
June.  It  must  be  carefully  and  not  hurriedly  perfor,Med. 
The  number  of  blooms  on  a  plant  depends  considerably  u|.  > 
the  strength  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Murray  proceeded  to  give  instructions  on  training, 
staking,   stopping,   Ac,  and    concluded    by   an   appeal  for 


big  fiowers  and  big  plants,  which  immediately  gave  rise  to  a 
warm  discussion. 

The  chairman  liighly  commended  the  lecture,  saying  it 
was  full  of  facts. 

After  Mr.  Wood  had  said  a  few  words,  Mr.  Lament,  who  is 
exhibiting  20(1  plants  this  year,  also  spoke.  Mr.  James 
Grieve  said  he  liked  the  Chrysanthemum  because  one  could 
cut  and  come  again,  because  they  fiowered  in  the  dull 
days  of  the  year,  and  because  they  could  be  grown  in  the 
open.  Mr.  Comfort  com]iliinentcd  Mr.  ilurray  as  a  man  of 
deeds,  not  words.  Mr.  "^riidd  liad  listened  to  the  lecture 
with  pleasure;  he  had  never  grown  Chi-ysanthemums  for 
exhibition  alone.  The  man  who  excelled  was  one  who 
attended  carefully  ;  he  believed  the  culture  of  large  blooms 
had  done  nuich  to  bring  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  up  to 
the  present  high  level. 

The  chairman  concluded  by  remarking  that  much  more 
might  be  said  upon  the  subject ;  he  believed  in  size  and  in 
liiinging  the  Chrysanthemum  to  the  highest  perfection.  In 
the  liest  places  of  Scotland  large  blooms  were  appreciated. 
He  said  Mr.  Murray's  jjaper  was  full  of  observation,  and 
accorded  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Murray 
expressed  his  thanks,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  help 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  had  been  to  him. 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  Mr.  Murray's  lecture  was  an 
absence  of  excess  of  detail  and  list  of  names. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  MUTUAL 

IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
One  of  the  most  popular  meetings  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  Croydon,  on  Tuesday, 
October  2,  Mi".  W.  J.  Simpson  in  the  chair,  Mr.  M.  E. 
Mills  vice-chair,  upwards  of  forty  members  being  present. 
The  preliminary  business  being  disposed  t)f,  the  chairman 
introduced  Mr.  Scaplehorn,  a  member  of  the  Woking  Horti- 
cultural Soci'-ty.  who  ^^ave  a  most  practical  and  interesting 
paper  on  "  Ilaidv  I'lowers.  "  Mr.  Scaplehorn  called  atten- 
tion to  the  grand  disjilay  hardy  flowers  made  in  the  garden 
from  eaily  spiing  to  tlie  advent  of  winter,  and  that  the 
humble  cottager  could  grow  and  enjoy  hardy  flowei-s  equally 
with  the  millionaire.  Mr.  Scaplehorn  most  ably  dealt  with 
the  various  families  of  plants  suitable  for  the  hardy  border 
and  rockery,  noting  their  varied  requirements  and  pecu- 
liarities, cultivation  and  propagation  by  seeds,  divisions, 
cuttings,  Ac.  The  formation  of  beds  and  borders  wei-e  also 
described,  and  lists  of  sorts  adapted  for  cutting  and  exhibition 
were  given.  The  reading  of  the  paper  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  and  at  its  close  met  with  a  round  of  applause. 
On  the  invitation  of  the  chairman  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able discussion  followed,  in  which  a  number  of  the  members 
took  part.  (Questions  having  been  replied  to,  a  most  hearty 
vote  of  tlianks  was  accorded  Mr.  Scaplehorn  for  his  vahiable 
paper. 

A  fine  display  of  hardy  flowers  was  exhibited  by  the 
members,  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  Coombe  House,  showing  twenty- 
four  fine  bunches,  Iiis  Phlox  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  vase 
of  Physalis  Franchetti  being  exceptionally  good.  Messrs.  G. 
Jackman  also  sent  about  two  dozen  fine  bunches  of  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  Ac.  Mr.  J.  R.  Box  brought  a  number  of  single 
and  donlile  Begonias,  cut  from  the  open  ground  at  West 
Wickham  Nurseries  of  the  best  types  and  rich  colour,  also 
new  Dahlias.  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood,  also 
exliibited  a  large  collection  of  Begonias  cut  from  the  open 
ground. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be 
held  on  October  IG  ;  subject  "Chrysanthemums,"  by  Mr. 
M.  E.  Mills,  C'oombe  House,  Croydon. 


READING     AND    DISTRICT    (iARDENERS'    MUTUAL 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 
The  following  is  the  programme  of  meetings  to  be  held  at 
the  Club  Room,  Old  Abbey  l<estaurant,  King's  Road,  on 
Monday  evenings  at  7.;i0,  by  the  above  enthusiastic  body  of 
horticulturists,  and  a  most  interesting  syllabus  has  been 
arranged,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  names 
of  those  who  have  promised  to  assist  : — October  22. 
"Fruit  Trees  in  Pots,"  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gnnnersbury  ; 
November  .S,  "  Ferns  :  Their  Culture  and  Classification,"  ilr. 
C.  P.  Cretcliley.  The  Gardens,  The  Honejs,  Twyford  ; 
November  19.  "  Wall  Fruit  Trees,  "  Mr.  T.  Turton,  The 
Castle  Gardens.  Sherborne;  December  3,  impromptu  speak- 
ing; selected  subjects:  Mignonette  in  pots,  Zonals  for 
winter  flowering.  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Peas  for  early 
use,  and  Potatoes  for  early  use;  December  17,  "Vegetable 
Culture,"  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  The  Gardens,  Danesfield,  Marlow 
(winner of  the  first  prizt^  for  vegetables,  Reading  Show,  1900). 
The  subjects  for  the  spring  session  will  include :  "  Garden 
Roses,"  Mr.  G.  Gordon;  "Modern  Peach  Growing,"  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden  ;  "Begonias,"  Mr.  F.  Lever;  "Gloxinias."  Mr.  H. 
House;  "Greenhouse  Plants  for  Summer  Bedding,"  Mr.  F. 
Townsend  ;  "Stove  Plants,"  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  Ac.  Members 
are  invited  to  bring  specimen  plants,  Ac.  to  the  meeting. 
Certificates  of  merit  for  cultural  skill  will  I»e  awarded  during 
the  session  to  plants,  fiowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Members 
entering  their  products  for  this  certiHcate  must  send  in  I 
their  names  to  the  secretary  two  days  pi-evious  to  the  ] 
meeting. 


ADVICE    TO    OUR    READERS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  readers  of  The  Gakpen  take  f 
advantage  of  our  ofier  of  help  in  simple  matters  of  advice.    , 
At  the  same  time,  any  short  editorial  answer  is  not  intended    ' 
to  be  taken  as  exhausting  tlie  possible  helpful  answers.     No 
one  or  two  experiences  can  cover  the  whole  range  of  horti- 
cultural practice,  and  answers  from  others  bearing  on  the    11 
pame  question  will  always  be   welcomed   as  an  additional 
assistance  to  the  querist  and  to   those  whose  perplexities 
n'Hy  be  of  the  same  kind.  The  Epitors. 


*•*  ^*'*^  ''"P^  nurserifmen  will  send  noten  of  importance 
and  interest,  and  any  news  likebj  to  interest  horticiiltnn'Ms. 
Their  assistance  will  be  greatly  valxied. 


October  13,   1900.] 


THE   GAEDEN. 
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NOTES    FROM     KEW. 


T  ILIUM      SULPHUREUM.  —  .Several     large 
!  groups  of  this  handsome  Burmese  Lilj- 

I  are  at  the  present  time  flowering  in  the 

I  Himalayan    house   at    Kew,    the    whole 

t  V  bearing"  npwanls  of  100  flowers  and 
Iniils.  'I'he  species,  with  several  others, 
was  first  brought  to  light  by  the  explorations  of 
(Jeneral  Sir  Henry  CoUelt  and  others  in  Upper 
Burma,  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  introducing  it  to 
English  gardens  about  ten  3-eavs  ago.  When  first 
distributed  it  was  considered  merely  a  good  form 
of  the  Himalayan  L.  walliehianum,  and  was  called 
L.  walliehianum  var.  superbum.  but  it  was  found 
eventually  to  differ  materially  from  that  species, 
and  the  above  name  was  adopted.  Another  name 
undei which  it  is  sometimes  seen  is  L.  ochroleucum. 
The  Kew  plants  are  growing  in  a  well -drained 
border  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  fibrous  peat  and  loam, 
the  house  being  uiiheated,  light,  and  airy.  Under 
these  conditions  thej'  have  grown  to  an  average 
height  of  (j  feet,  the  stronger  bulbs  producing  from 
one  to  three  flowers.  The  long,  somewhat  slender 
stems  are  well  clothed  with  deep  green  leaves, 
the  massive  rich  sulphur-coloured  flowers  lieing 
7  inches  long  by  7  inches  across  the  mouth.  They 
are  very  effective  among  the  dark  green  foliage  of 
the  surrounding  Rhododendrons  and  Camellias,  and 
are  doubly  serviceable,  coming  as  they  do  when 
most  other  Lilies  are  over. 

Ono.NIS    .\K.\I40NENSIS 

is  a  small  shrubby  species  from  the  Pyrenees, 
about  a  foot  high,  and  spreading  into  a  conipact 
little  tuft  about  18  inches  across.  The  flowers  are 
bright  yellow  in  colour,  nearly  sessile,  and  borne 
in  pairs  on  short  racemes,  the  calyces  ami  flower- 
stems  being  covered  with  short  hairs.  The  leaves 
are  trifoliolate  and  glabrous,  the  leaflets  being 
nearly  round  and  finely  serrated.  It  flowers 
in  .Tune. 

(J.   l'RUTIC0S.\ 

is  a  more  upright-growing  plant  than  the  preceding, 
reaching  a  height  of  IS  inches  to  '2  feet,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  the  genus,  but  is  a  rather 
difficult  plant  to  deal  with.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  in  four  'jr  five  sets  of  three  each  on 
terminal,  upright  racemes,  the  standard  and  keel 
being  of  a  purplish  pink,  and  the  wings  nearly,  or 
([uite,  white.  The  leaves  are  trifoliolate,  and  \,he 
lanceolate  leaflets  are  sessile,  smooth,  and  shining, 
and  uneiiuall_v  serrated.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
Europe. 

0.     ROTUSDIFOLIfS 

is  a  semi-herbaceous  species,  also  from  Southern 
Europe,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  arranged  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  those  of  0.  fruticosa. 
The  leaflets  are  obovate,  or  nearly  round,  and 
toothed.  The  whole  of  the  plant  is  covered  with 
glutinous,  sticky  hairs,  w  hich  make  it  rather 
unpleasant  to  handle  ;  it  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
and  has  a  rather  straggling  habit.  These  two 
latter  plants  flower  from  June  to  August. 

These  three  plants  can  all  be  propagated  b\- 
seeds  or  cuttings,  or,  in  the  case  of  0.  rotundifolius, 
by  division.  Seeds  are  freely  produced,  and,  as 
they  germinate  readily,  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
better  method  of  propagation.  The  young  plants 
•should  be  kept  in  pots  until  placed  in  their  per- 
manent ([uarters,  as  they  are  rather  impatient  of 
remcjval. 

Briini.Ki-V  P.\Mrr"LAT.i  (B.   iRi.si'.v). 

This  is  a  plant  which  is  not  often  seen  in  gardens, 
although  when  well  grown  it  is  remarkably  distinct 
and  handsome.  It  is  a  native  of  Afghanistan,  and 
would  probably  not  be  hardy  in  the  north  of 
England,  but  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties 
it  does  very  well  outdoors,  forming  a  large  shrub 
about  S  feet  liigli  and  about  the  same  in  diameter. 
In  a  young  state  it  is  rather  tender.  Imt  if  carefully 
looked  after  for  a  year  or  two  it  acquires  sutticient 
hardiness  to  withstand  any  ordinary  winter.  A 
light  and  not  too  rich  soil  suits  it  well,  develop'ng 
to  the  best  advantage  its  handsome  and  distni'-t 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  about  4  inches  long  by  nearly 
•J  inches  wide,  coarsely  noti-hed    on   the    maigins. 


and  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  a  thick  white 
felt  or  tomentuni,  which  also  covers  the  younger 
stems  and  gives  the  plant  a  pleasing  silvery  grey 
appearance. 

Like  several  other  plants  from  the  same  region, 
B.  paniculata  blooms  at  almost  anj-  season,  though 
generally  the  lilac-coloured  flowers  are  produced  in 
September  or  October  on  the  points  of  the  young 
growths.  'I'he  silvery  appearance  of  the  leaves 
rather  neutralises  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which, 
however,  are  hardl\'  needed  to  beautify  a  handsome 
foliage  plant.  It  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
but  as  they  are  liable  to  damp  off  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  foliage  as  drj-  as  is  consistent 
with  their  successful  roofings. 


PLANTING      A      STEEP     SUNNY 
BANK     IN     POOR    SOIL. 

The  subject  of  a  letter  received  lately  asking  for 
advice  as  to  planting  such  a  bank  is  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  man\'  besides  the  querist,  who  gives 
the  name  "Stonewick,"  but  no  address  or  indica- 
tion of  his  locality. 

In  the  latitude  of  London  and  the  large  portion 
of  England  that  is  to  the  south  of  it,  many  of  the 
shrubs  and  plants  of  the  Mediterranean  district  do 
well  on  banks  in  warm  poor  soils  that  are  naturally 
well  drained  and  receive  the  full  heat  of  the  sun. 
Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  hardier  of  the 
Cistuses,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  Santolina,  and 
Phlomis,  all  the  Brooms,  the  sand-loving  important 
bluish  grass  Elymis  arenarius,  the  Eryngiums,  a 
large  range  of  aromatic  herbs,  as  Thyme.  Marjoram, 
antl  Catmint,  Ulex  of  kinds,  Lycium,  Alstriimeria, 
ornamental  Brambles,  and,  with  slight  preparation, 
Rosa  rugosa  and  the  Scotch  Briars. 

The  situation  is  also  favourable  to  the  hardy 
Opuntias  of  recent  introduction  that  are  already' 
finding  favour  in  many  gardens.  Such  a  place 
also  shows  to  great  advantage  several  plants  that 
we  commonly  grow  as  climliers  up  walls  or  other 
supports,  and  that  are  just  as  beautiful  rambling 
at  will  over  the  ground.  Among  these  would  be 
Clematis  montana,  Elammula,  paniculata  and 
graveolens,  and  the  wild  Vitalba  ;  Everlasting 
Peas,  with  enough  preparation  of  the  ground  to 
enable  them  to  send  down  their  great  roots  : 
the  herbaceous  Clematis  davidana  and  C.  recta, 
Othonnopsis  and  Arnebia  :  the  native  and  other 
Heaths.  These  plants  would  give  an  ample  list 
for  a  verj'  large  space  of  ground.  We  may  also 
refer  "Stonewick"  to  a  chapter  in  "Home  and 
Garden"  (Longmans),  where  the  subject  of  "Plants 
for  Poor  Soils"  is  dealt  with  at  greater  length  in 
the  chapter  so  headed. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— r/ic  Editors  intend  to 
ifiafcc  The  Gak>*kn  hclpjut  to  all  readers  who  desire  ansiJitance, 
no  matter  what  the  branch  o/ gardening  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  mil  make  a  fipecial  feature  of  the  '' Ansiverg- to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  bp  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  EDITORS  of  The  Garden,  ?0,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  Londmi.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
sent  to  the  PUBLISHER.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  ojie  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Names  of  plants.— ^-i-  £.— Phytulacca  decandra. 

Mis.  Jaidinc.  —  S;ilvi:i  Huiiiiinum.  ——Jilrs.  Cotton.  —We 
believe  the  Rose  lu  he  a  very  old  variety  named  Mme. 
Damaizin.     AUhou-ih  a  free-prowing.  sturdy  kind,  we  should 

not  term  it  ()Uite  hardy. C.  G.—l,  Oncidiuni  incurvuni ; 

■2,  Odontoglossuni  aspirhinnni ;  :i,  AUamanda  nohilis  {Brazil). 

Names   of  fruits. —  r;.    T.    .S.-BeuiiL^    Hardy. 

H'.  h.  /l<'tcs"ii. —  Thv  Pcur  is  Vicar  of  WinkhcNl  (cnlniary); 
Jarffonelle  is  ovei.  Apple  is  Lemon  Pippin.  -  -  Lady 
M>>!ikton.  —  1,   W'allham  Abbey  Seedlin*;  (good);    -J,,  Lanes 

Prince  Albert;  a,  Lady  Henniker. Liei/t. -Colonel  Li ndley 

^Vrt^Aiml/^-t.'at■s-head. S.  F.  W.~l,  Pear  Beurre  Super- 
tin  :  2,  too  poor  :  y,  Court  Peiidu  Plat ;  4,  the  Fairy  Apple  ; 
*).  too  poor;  <>.  Northern  (ireening.  — -  V.  (»'.-!.  Adams' 
Pearmain  ;  2,  Calville  Kcmge  Precoce ;  :'>.  Dutch  Mignonne; 
I.  King  of  the  Pippins  :  n,  Fearn's  Pippin  :  (i,  Kentish  Pippin. 
__../.  .?.—],  Wureester  Pearmain;  2.  Jefferson;  :i.  Tox  s 
Orange  Pippin  ;  4.  Hollandbnry  ;  f»,  Fearn  s  Pippin  ;  c,  Duchess 
of  ohlenburgh. 


QUESTION. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  Thalictrum 
aureum  is  synonymous  with  1\  tlavum  .'  A  beautiful  plant. 
4  feet  or  h  feet  high,  with  primrose-coloured  flowers  was 
named  to  me  as  T.  aureum,  but  T  have  failed  to  tind  the 
name  in  any  catalogue,  and  think  it  may  be  a  light-coloured 
vaciety  of  T.  Havum.  Tn  any  case  I  should  be  grateful  if  any 
of  your  readers  who  know  the  plant  C(uild  tell  me  where  it 
may  be  obtained.-  S.  '1'. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pears  and  Apples  on  south  ^valI(H.  s.  N.).- 
Some  Pears  and  Apples  do  well,  whilst  others  do  badly 
luider  precisely  the  same  conditions,  and  whilst  Ribston 
Pippin  will  crack,  spot,  or  canker  badly.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  will  do  well.  Louise  Bonne  Pear  resembles  the 
Ribston  Pippin  in  that  respect.  I?i  both  cases  with  you  it 
is  evident  that  the  Ribston  Apple  and  the  Louise  Bonne 
Pear  are  on  bad  stocks,  which  send  down  strons:  coarse  roots 
into  the  sour  subsoil,  wht-re  there  is  no  food  suitable  for  the 
varieties.  The  Apjde  should  have  been  ou  the  Pai'adise 
st<jck  and  the  Pear  on  the  Quince  stock,  as  thes*^  have  Hbrous 
roots  that  run  near  the  surface.  But  your  best  course  now 
is  to  have  a  semi-circular  trench  opened  round  in  fr-ont  of 
each  tree  fully  ;i  feet  from  the  stems.  Make  this  l  feet 
wide  and  deep.  Partially  remove  some  of  the  soil  from 
beneath  the  roots  low  down,  then  with  a  very  long  handled 
chisel  feel  for  roots  and  cut  off  any  that  strike  downwards. 
Fill  in  the  soil  again,  rejecting  the  lower  soil  and  using  only 
the  top  soil,  removing  that  which  is  rejected  and  bringing 
good  soil  frt»m  the  vegetable  quarters,  thus  filling  in  the 
trench.  Also  remove  a  few  inches  of  the  soil  over  the  roots 
and  replace  with  fresh  loam  and  well-decayed  nniiiure. 
Finally,  place  nver  all  a  unilch  of  long  manure  to  wash  in 
during  the  winter.  It  would  be  well  if  you  can  add  to  the 
soil  when  filling  in  the  trench  some  lime  or  old  mortar 
rubbish  and  "ond  ashes,  as  it  is  evident  the  trees  need  a  more 
liberal  supply  of  potash  to  enable  them  to  form  good  fruits. 

Pruning"  fruit  buslies  (Hants).- It  is  very  odfl, 
but  such  is  the  case  none  the  less,  that  wldlyt  the  methods 
of  pruning  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are  very  much  tlie 
same  according  to  forms  of  trees,  there  must  lie  material 
difference  in  the  pruning  of  Red  and  White  Currants,  of 
Black  Currants,  and  of  Gooseberries,  although  these  all 
Iielong  to  one  order  or  family.  The  reasons  for  diverse 
treatment  are,  first,  that  Red  and  White  Currants  never 
fniit  on  the  previous  seasons  shoots,  but  only  on  spurs  ou 
older  wood,  hence  it  is  the  rule  with  these  bushes  to  cut 
back  the  season's  shoots  hard  ;  indeed,  many  growers  prune 
back  neaily  hard  in  the  early  autumn  to  cause  buds  or  spurs 
to  form  at  the  bases  of  the  shoots.  Black  Currants  frtiit 
almost  exclusively  ou  the  young  shoots,  hence  these  must 
not  be  cut  hard  back,  but  be  thinned  by  having  oldei- 
branches  cut  out.  On  the  other  hand,  Gooseberries  fruit 
both  on  spurs  <»n  old  wood  and  on  the  new  shoots,  hence 
their  pruning  must  be  such  a.s  will  preserve  new  shoots,  yet 
thin  the  bushes. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Storing"  roots  for  the  \vintep  (A.  D.  B.).  — There 
is  n<)  material  cause  for  hurry  in  tliis  matter  yet.  Onions,  of 
course,  have  been  pulled  and  stored  ere  now.  The  common 
i-ule  is  to  pull  them  so  soon  as  the  tops  ripen,  allow  them  t" 
lie  a  few  days  t<^i  tborovighly  dry,  then  get  them  into  any  ctKil 
place  in  the  dry  and  place  them  on  shelves  for  the  present. 
Later  they  can  be  gone  over,  cleaned,  sized  up,  and  roped  or 
be  laid  out  on  shelves  or  a  dry  floor  for  the  winter.  Parsnips 
may  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  some 
can  be  got  xip  and  stored  in  dry  sand  and  placed  in  a  cool, 
dry  outhouse  or  cellar,  others  can  remain  in  the  ground  longer, 
being  protected  from  hard  frost  with  Fern  or  litter.  Beets 
should  be  got  up  about  the  middle  or  end  of  November.  We 
have  kept  these  in  capital  condition  laid  in  thickly  in  soil 
under  trees,  and  having  leaves  or  Fern  tirrown  over  them  in 
the  winter.  These  they  keep  very  fresb.  Carrots  may  be 
kept  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is  well  to  store  some  in  sand 
also  :  so  also  treat  Chicory  and  Salsify. 

Blanching"  Seakale  (G.  H.  H.).— Your  method  of 
gr-iwing  Seakale  as  a  pennanently  planted  crop  is  nt)W  ^ery 
much  out  uf  date.  Too  few  people  yet,  other  than  good 
gardeners,  seem  to  know  of  the  better  plant  by  winch 
hundreds  of  tine  roots  and  crowns  fit  to  produce  good  heads, 
when  blanched  in  darkness  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
may  be  had.  In  your  case  you  must  put  either  Seakale  pots 
or  other  things,  such  as  boxes  or  small  tubs  or  heaps  of 
ashes,  over  your  crowns,  and  then  cover  them  up  with  long 
manure.  But  whilst  that  blanches  the  crowns  when  they 
start,  it  does  not  force  growth  in  any  way.  If  yon  plant  in 
April  a  breadth  of  root  cuttings,  that  is,  pieces  of  Seakale 
roots  4  inches  to  .'i  inches  long,  in  good,  well-ilug  and 
manured  soil,  in  rows  20  inches  apart,  each  piece  being 
dibbled  hi  with  the  top  end  just  buried,  10  inches  ajmrt  in 
the  rows,  you  can  in  that  way  have  on  an  area  of  abont 
4  rods  fnlly  tJDO  strong  roots,  some  of  which  put  into  warmth 
in  the  winter  will  force  early,  others  coming  on  later. 

Onions  a  failure  {OsTKoc).—It  is  too  late  to  re-.sow 
Onion  seed  outdoors  ni'w.  It  is  possible  your  seed  was  old 
or  some  local  cause  may  have  operated  to  prevent  growth 
in  due  course.  We  advise  you  (as  you  wish  to  have  some 
large  Oni«ms  next  simnuer)  to  sow  seed  under  glass  early 
in  January  to  furnish  plants  to  put  out  in  April.  But  yon 
should  get  a  little  seed  for  that  purpose  of  Ailsa  L'raig, 
Cranston  s  Excelsior,  <ir  other  tine  variety,  and  sow  in  one  or 
more  shallow  jians,  on  fine  sandy  soil,  early  in  the  year. 
Do  not  sow  too  thi<-kly.  Put  the  pans  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass,  and  have  jnsi  a  little  warmth  in  the  house  to  excite 
growth.  That  soon  follows.  When  the  seedlings  are 
:i  inches  in  height  lift  them  carefully  and  shift  into  sliallow 
buxes,  pricking  the  plants  (Uit  '1  inches  apart.  Wlien  (juitc 
strong,  stand  these  in  a  frame  near  the  glass  to  harden. 
.^bout  the  middle  of  .\pril  transplant  with  balls  of  soil 
attached  to  the  open  ground  in  rows  l.-i  inches  apart.  Kavc 
the  ground  trenched  and  well  nnn.urcd. 
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FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Tall  hapdy  pepennials  (Mai>.  D.).— If  yon  could 
look  thiun^h  ii  nursery  in  yur  nfif;hlKmrhoocl  where  a  good 
collectifui  of  peieiiiiial  Asteis  are  grown,  you  would  tlien  he 
so  much  more  able  to  select  varieties  that,  apart  from  being 
dwarfer  than  your  present  ones,  would  also  suit  your  taste 
in  colour  and  character  of  the  llowers.  But  all  these 
l>erennials,  and  many  others,  especially  those  which 
liabitually  aie  tall,  become  all  tlie  taller  the  longer  left 
in  the  ground  undivided.  The  more  crowded  the  stems  are 
the  more  do  they  become  drawn  in  a  young  stage  of  growth. 
Vuu  should,  early  in  Ihe  winter,  after  the  stems  have  died 
down  and  been  cut  ofl,  lift  all  the  roots  nf  your  perennials, 
divide  them  into  much  smaller  ones,  then  manure  the 
ground,  dig  it,  and  replant.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
growths  would  be  mucli  less  tall  than  now.  You  could  also 
pinch  out  the  points  of  many  shoots  when  half  grown. 
That  will  compel  them  to  break  afresh  lower  down,  become 
more  branching  and  shorter.  That  practice  can  be  applied 
with  benefit  to  many  pereimials. 

Diseased  Hollyhocks  (T.  8.  (J.).— We  agree  with 
you  that  the  culture  of  Hollyhocks  in  gardens  during  the 
"passing  season  has  been  very  disappoinling.  In  sjnte  of  the 
recipes  given  from  time  to  time  for  cures  for  the  Hollyhock 
fungus,  none  seem  to  keep  it  in  check.  Most  certainly  cut 
down  your  stems  and  leaves  close  to  the  ground  and  burn 
the  refuse.  It  may  be  wise  to  r^jot  nut  and  buin  all  that  is 
left  in  the  ground,"  but  it  is  very  natural  that  we  should  be 
unwilling  to  do  so.  In  that  case  have  all  the  soil  (jver  the 
roots  for  an  area  of  a  yard  in  diameter  removed,  wheeling  it 
away  and  burying  it  deep  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  Then  sprinkle  the 
exposed  roots  with  water,  and  dust 
thickly  with  sulphur.  Then  replace 
the  removed  soil  with  fresh  fmm  the 
kitchen  garden. 

Gesnep's  Tulip  (M.).  — You 
cannot  do  better  than  make  a  good 
bed  of  this  red-crimson  flower;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  May- 
flowering  Tulips. 

Tpitomas  (Dow.  Lady  O'N.).- 
There  is  no  dimbt  that  the  TrJtomas 
have  been  too  long  in  the  same  place 
and  want  dividing  and  replantinsi-. 
The  crowns  will  be  found  to  be 
closely  crowded,  so  that  the  imier 
ones  cannot  develop  flower  stalks. 
They  will  probably  divide  into  a  lar.'e 
number,  and  those  tm  the  outside 
will  be  found  to  be  much  the  flnest, 
as  l)y  spreading  outward  they  will 
have  had  more  space.  The  increase 
wiiuld  give  an  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing a  large  and  important  phantation. 
It  is  a  plant  that,  besides  its  ordinary 
garden  use,  looks  well  in  cnol 
ground  in  large  masses,  preferably 
of  elongated  shape,  simiething  like 
reed-bi'd^.. 

Ppoposed  plantation  of 
dwapf  Roses  (M.uoi!-(;kni:i;ai, 
M.)  -  We  consider  your  idea  of 
planting  the  Roses  in  clumps  of  five 
each  to  be  an  excellent  one.  The 
characteristics  of  each  variety  are 
then  brought  into  greater  promin- 
ence, and  produce  what  one  desires 
t:>  see  in  a  garden,  namely,  natural 
grouping.  We  could  not  very  well 
improve  upon  your  selection,  except 
in  i>ne  or  two  instances.  Alfred 
Colonib  for  number  one  is  very  good, 
this  Rose  being  a  good  summer  and 
autumn  bloomer.  Instead  of  Mmc. 
Lambard  we  should  jilace  Souvenir 
de  President  Carnot  second.  W.  A. 
Richardson  would  stand  at  thiid, 
and  La  France  fourth.  In  place  <if 
Duke  of  Conuaught  you  would  lind 
Oriiss  an  Tejilitz  more  prolitic  and 
brilliant.  Jean  Pcrnet  w.iuld  make 
an  excellent  sixth.  Kor  Prince  (»f 
Wagram  we  presume  you  refer  to 
Mme.    Wagram.      It  is    a  first-rate 

Rose,  hut  as  yon  have  neither  s  Caroline  Testout  or 
Mrs.  W.  .1.  (Jrantwe  should  be  disposed  to  plant  one  of  these 
instead.  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  L'Ideal 
and  Mme.  Hoste  would  stand  as  you  have  placed  them, 
namely,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  respectively,  and 
as  twelfth  you  could  bring  in  Mme.  Lambard.  Following 
this  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  would  do  splendidly,  and  Charles 
Lefebvrc  next  to  it.  Although  Oracc  Darling  would  make 
an  exceHent  one  for  the  last,  we  think  you  should  have  Mrs. 
John  Laing  instead.  You  would  find  Pinks  and  Carnations 
good  plants  for  carpeting  the  ground  towards  th^  edge  of 
the  Rose  bcu'dcr. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Poplap  in  Nopmandy  (B.  J.  P.)~Thc  tuU  Poplar  so 
common  in  Normandy  is  very  likely  to  be  the  Black  Poplar, 
though  it  might  c(iually  lie  the  Grey  Poplar.  The  only 
description  given,  namely,  that  it  is  common  in  Normandy, 
is  so  vague  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  accurately;  for 
this  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  a  branch  of  foliage  and 
either  llie  fruit  ci-  Mower. 

Anemone  japonica,  &c.  (E.  L.  M.).-This  will 
unow  from  VL-rv  snudl  atoms  of  root.  Every  littlceye  or  node 
will  form  a  plant,  so  that  it  is  <|uite  possible  that  a  piece 
"  the  size  of  a  Pea  "  would  grow.  It  would  scarcely  require 
heat.  It  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  pot  up  suckers  of 
the  old  Lilac  bush  and  expect  to  get  bloom.  They  uni.st  be 
grown  .sturdily  and  specially  for  P"t  wmk,  ;uid  unless  tlu-y 


are  set  with  good  bloom  buds  they  would  be  useless  for 
potting  or  forcing.  Small  hushes  for  such  work  can  begot 
at  a  very  moderate  price  from  any  first-class  shrub  or  tree 
nurseryman.  All  the  Brambles  will  grow  in  shady  places, 
lint  they  du  not  do  well  if  the  gnmud  is  very  dry,  and  they 
would  want  sun  to  ripen  the  fruit.  Ivy  and  Aucubas  do 
well  in  .shade,  and  (.laultheria  Shallou  is  an  excellent  shade 
plant  in  light  or  peaty  soils,  but  it  is  impatient  of  drought  : 
Aucubas  would  only  endure  it  if  the  ground  was  well 
prepared  and  the  shrubs  taken  care  of  for  a  year 
(jr  two.  We  think  that  Ivy  wuuld  protialdy  be  the 
best,  but  even  this  would  want  souie  care  at  the  lieginning. 
N(»  shrub  can  be  exjiected  to  do  well  in  a  dry  place  under 
trr.-s. 

Spping-  floweping-  shpub  with  ped  op  deep 
pink  blossoms,  &e.  (Simiin*;  .shhuh).  -  Pruims 
triloba  would  be  an  excellent  flowering  shrub  for  early 
spring,  especially  as  you  do  not  wish  it  to  grow  much  over 
4  feet  in  height.  The  Carnation-flowered  Peach  would  also 
be  another  good  thing.  It  bears  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Both  of  these  shrubs  should  be  largely  grown  in  pots  for 
greenhouse  decoration  during  the  dull  months  of  the  year. 
Pyrus  Mains  atrosanguinea  is  also  good.  By  careful  pruning 
it  would  not  be  at  all  ditticult  to  keep  this  shrub  i}tt\vn  to 
the  required  height,  but  it  has  no  fruit  of  any  importance. 
For  surface  application  you  would  flnd  superphosphate  of  lime 
more  efficacious  than  bone  duat.  If  yon  decide  to  use  the 
former  apply  it  in  early  spring  at  the  rate  of  lib.  to  live 
s(inare  yards  of  surface.  A  thin  mulching  of  cow  manure 
could  be  advantageously  applied  now,  but  do  not  put 
on  s(.  much  that  all  aii-  is  excluded  from  the  soil.  In 
the  spring  the  whole  should  be 
covered  with  soil  either  by  lightly 
forking  it  in  or  scattering  some  soil 
over  the  mulch.  The  bone  dust 
should  lie  ajiplied  in  autumn  cover- 
ing it  lightly  with  soil.  It  is  very 
slow  in  decomposing. 

GARDEN    DESTROYERS. 

Destpoying  Avasps  nests 

(H.  \\ .  0.)."The  simplest  and,  on 
the  whole,  most  destructive  nniterial 
with  which  to  destroy  wasps  is 
cyanide  of  potassium.  This  may  be 
in  very  small  *iuaritity  dropped  a 
little  way  in  the  hole  of  the  nest, 
the  entrance  then  being  at  once 
closed  with  a  piece  of  turf.  Cart- 
ridges of  gun  cotton,  dynamite, 
eordite,  or  other  similar  explosive, 
with  a  fuse  attached  and  lighted, 
then  place  I  in  a  wasp's  hole  and  a 
heavy  tun  put  over  the  whole,  will 
usually  blow  nests  to  atoms.  The 
same  may  lie  effected  with  ordinary 
squibs  of  gunpowder,  brimstone, 
and  saltpetre,  as  with  the  smoke 
enclosed  wasps  are  soon  killed,  of 
course,  any  such  eftorts  to  destroy 
should  be  made  at  night  when  the 
insects  are  at  home. 

Wintep  moth  and  Apple 
tpees  (Ai.i'HA).  We  wish  you  had 
|iut  y<inr  tiuestion  sooner,  as  the 
winter  moth,  where  existent,  is  very 
active  just  now,  and  needs  to  be 
trapped.  Vuu  pioLably  understand 
that  whilst  the  male  moth  of  ihe 
Cheimatobia  briunata  flies  up  into 
the  trees,  the  female,  being  prac- 
tically IV  ingles.'^,  crawls  up  the  stems. 
This  is  done  cnietly  in  Cctober  and 
eaily  in  November.  The  traps  are 
in  me  form  of  strips  of  brown  paper, 
from  10  inches  to  Vl  inches  broad, 
wound  lightly  round  the  tree-stem 
is  inches  from  the  giouiid,  Jind 
tied  very  lightly  top  and  bottom, 
then  coated  all  over  with  coarse 
grease.  As  the  female  moths  cry 
to  pass  over  this  they  are  caught 
and  held  in  it,  and  thus  are  trapped. 
Von  had  better  get  all  your 
.\pple  tree  stems  grease-banded   in 

then  save  youi'  trees  from   nmch 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mothsd'.  M.  I'..).  The  mollis  cangbt  in  the  flowers  of 
your  Phvsianthus  are  not  '*  Hawk  moths"  but  specimens  of 
the  common  "Gamma  moth"  (Plusia  gamma);  the  butterfly 
is  the  "Small  White  Butterfly"  (Pieris  rapae).  It  is  very 
cnri<jus  that  the  flowers  of  Physianthus  (or  rather  Arauja) 
albens  .should  catch  moths  and  butterflies  in  this  manner, 
but  the  fact  has  often  been  noticed  before.  It  appears  that 
the  pollen  masses  are  attached  together  in  pairs  by  a  con- 
necting piece,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  narrow  ^■■shaI)ed 
cleft  that  you  noticed  ;  in  endeavouring  to  reach  the  nectar 
in  the  flower  the  moths  are  liable  to  get  their  proboscis 
caught  in  this  notch.  When  this  is  the  case  the  harder  the 
insect  tries  to  escape  the  tighter  the  proboscis  is  forced  into 
the  narrow  end  of  the  cleft.  This  plant  is  in  no  way  a 
carnivorous  one ;  the  capture  of  the  insect  is  of  no  benefit  to 
it,  but  rather  the  reverse,  as  it  wtndd  probably  prevent  the 
flower  from  being  fertilised  in  the  way  thHt  is  usual  in  the 
case  of  this  plant.  In  its  native  country  (Southern  lirazil) 
hmulile  bees  are  the  fertilising  agents,  their  tongues  are 
caught  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moths,  but  they  are  able 
to  withdraw  them  with  the  pollen  mnsscs  and  their  con- 
necting piece,  attached  to  them,  on  visiting  another  flower 
the  pistils  :irc  touclu-fl  by  the  pollen  masses  and  thus 
fertilised,     I  llr^^nlMr  thai  Die  mollis  and  bnttcrfiics  that  are 


caught  are  not  strong  enough  to  free  themselves  as  the  bees 
are.  Some  other  speciesof  the  same  family  (Asclepiadeae)  are 
fertilised  by  flies  and  other  small  insects,  the  claws  of  whose 
feet  get  caught  in  the  same  way  as  the  prolioscis  of  other 
insects,  the  pollen  masses  are  dragged  out,  and  the  insects  fly 
away  to  other  flowers  are  again  caught.  In  struggling  to 
release  themselves  the  pollen,  &c.,  from  the  first  flower  is 
broken  olf,  except  the  attaching  clip  or  notch,  insects  have 
been  found  with  as  many  as  eight  of  these  little  clips 
attached  to  one  foot. — G.  S.  S. 

Cankep  in  Poplaps.— This  is  rather  ctnnmon  in 
these  ti-ees,  and  one  would  like  *i>  learn  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  I  have  seen  many  trees  completely  eaten  up, 
and  without  their  proper  equipment  of  foliage.— W.  S. 


Books  Received. 

"The  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  1!»U0.  '  Supple- 
ment, A--F.     L.  I'pcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 

"  The  Book  of  Sun-dials.'  By  H.  K.  F.  Eden  and  E.  Lloyd. 
George  Bell  and  Sons,  London.     Price  31s.  Od.  net. 

"The  Life  of  a  Century,  ISOO  to  1900."  Part  I.,  to  be 
completed  in  twelve  parts.  Price  Gd.  net.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. George  Newnes,  Limited,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand. 

"  Celebrities  of  the  Army."  Part  XV.  Price  Od.  net. 
George  Newnes,  Limited.  This  part  contains  excellent 
coloured  portraits  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee, 
K.C.B.,  Brigadier-General  -L  G.  Dartnell,  G.M.G.,  Colonel 
W.  H.  Mackinnon,  and  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Baker  Creed 
Eusseil,  G.C.B.,r.M.G. 


Catalogtjes  Received. 


-Benjamin  Reid  and  Co.,   Lnnifrd, 
i>-.  H.  CaDncH 


Dutch   I'lower  Roots.- 
Aht-rdeeii. 

Bulbs,  Strawberries,  and  Small  Fruits.— J/rj 
ami  Snii!i,  Swanleii,  Kent. 

Palms,  Heaths.  &.C.  — Albeit  Samson,  KrejHd. 

('hoice  Bulbs  and  Tubers. — H.  J.  Jonog,  Rijeciojt  yarscri/, 
L'ivis/ia>n,  S.K. 

Dahlias,  Verlienas,  Bedding  Plants,  &c.—MesKr/i.  Kei/nen, 
\Vilfiani.-<  and  O).,  Saliafnin/. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. — hfessrx.  J.  R.  PeavHoim  and  Svnx, 
C'/iihvell  ynisi'ricf!,  Loirdham,  Notts. 

Roses.  —  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  W'altham  Crofx,  Hcri.f. 

Fruit  Trees. — Mesmw.  Gfor  le  Bani/ard  and  Co.,  Maidsttmc. 

Carnations.  —  Messrs.  H'.  Watsnn  and  Sonn,  Cluntai/ 
Nurseries   Dabiin. 

Bulbs,  Ro.ses,  Fruit  Trees.  -Daniels  Brot/icrs,  Limited, 
Ntrivirh. 

Roses,  Fruits,  and  Shrubs.— ./njifc-v  Lewis  and  Son, 
Nffvtnwn,  Malnrn. 

Horticultural  Sundries.  —  Holland,  Beekwith  and  Co., 
Ci'',  Colnmbia  Road,  S/iotcditch,  E. 

Bulbs  and  Plants.— J/cssrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  llalc 
Farm  Nurseries,  Fdthan),  Middlesex. 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Hardy  Trees, and  Herbaceous  Plants.- 
11.  S.  WiUiatns  and  Sons,    (Ipjx'r  Hollotcai/,  N. 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Trees,  and  Shrubs.— A'.  P.  DLvon  ami 
Sons,  Burton  Countable  and  Hall. 

Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs.-/*'.  Wallaec  and  Co.,  Kilntield, 
C'drhcster. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  — William  Rnmsei/,  Jotnimj's 
NiirsericH,  W'altham  Cross,  N. 

New  Plants  and  Hardy  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants.  — 
r.  Leinoine  et  fils,  Rne  da  Montet,  Naneit. 

Rare  Hardy  Fltiwering  Shrubs.- ['.  N.  Ganntlet  and  Co., 
Rvdrath. 

Hardy  American  Plants.— H«j7«»/  P.  Kelsen,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fi'uit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Shrubs.--7'/«»/mx  Rirers  and  Son, 
Snn-bridfirn-ort/i. 

Hardy  Trees.  Shrulis.  and  Fruit  Trees.  — A'^VW  Veiteh  and 
Sons,  Exeter. 

General  Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock.— /iK://nn?  Smith  and 
Co.,  Worerster. 

(Jeneral  Catalogue.— If.  C.  Sloeock,  Wukiiui. 

Nursery  Rtise  and  Fruit  Stock.— rf/-f/<i,  IVonersh,  Surre;/. 

\Ui]Us.-  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Hlfjh  Itolhnn. 

llidbs,  S:i_-.-    Robert  Veiteh  and  Sons,  Exeter. 

Pansies.  Roses.  Violas.  <tc. — Sfidenham,  Tannvorth. 

Dutch  and  other  Flower  Routs.^ Biddies  and  Co.,  Lim-jh- 
bitrinuj/i. 

.ToURNAL.s,  &c.,  Receivi-:d. 

Le  Javdin.  Beport  of  the  Essex  Fanners'  Juume;/  to 
Denmark.  Bnlletin  d' Arboriculture  et  de  F'loricolture. 
Report  on  the  Phcnolo'jieal  Obserratitms  for  ism.  Bnlletin 
de  'a  Soeiete  Francal.se  des  Rosli'ri.strs.  liarten flora.  Park 
Department  (Cinrinnati)  Report,  doernsei/  (rruu'ers'  iyazette. 
Ameriean  (iardeninij.  M oiler  a  Denfsclie  (jiirtner-Zeituivj. 
The  Ameriean  Florist.  The  Pari  fie  Rural  Press.  Die 
(yartennrlt.  List  of  Plants,  .Iv.,  e'ertifieated  bif  the  Rojial 
Hiirtiealtural  Soeicttf,  from  I^Mi  to  ISUU. 


TRADE    NOTE. 

Wk  understand  that  Mr.  George  t'ooper.  of  the  Arm  of 
K.  Cooper,  yn.  Manners  Street,  .Wellington,  N.Z.,  has  made 
arrangements  for  a  visit  to  England,  and  hopes  shortly  to 
visit  memliers  of  the  seed  and  plant  trade  in  this  coutitry. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

October  ;fil    and    ;il.  —  Croydon    Chry.santhcnium    Society  s 

E^xlnbition. 
November  ii,  7,  and  S.-  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 

E.\hibition,  Royal  Aijuarium,  Wcstnnnster. 

^  ^"^   Seeretaries  of  .soeieties  are  iurited  to  send  notes  of  meet- 
iii'is,  exhibitions,  and  fin-throniimj  erenfs.      We  shall  welcome 

alsit  aotir.es  of  inn'ileni'iiti  appointments. 
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THE     U.SE     OF    CHINA 
ROSES. 

A   LTHOUGH  the  China  or  Monthly  Rose 
/\  has  many  delightful  qualities,  and 

/  \  is  the  most  faithful  of  all  for  per- 
/  \  sistency  of  bloom,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  found  in  every  garden  ; 
indeed,  we  may  go  through  many  and  never 
see  it  at  all.  It  is  one  of  those  good  things 
that  have  that  rare  quality  —  rarest  of  all 
among  the  Koses  —  of  a  continual  blooming 
season  of  many  months.  For  a  good  half  of 
the  year  one  may  have  blooms  on  the  bushes 
and  branches  of  China  Roses  indoors,  and 
even  a  bud  or  two  through  the  winter  that 
in  sheltered  places  will  develop  into  quite 
shapely  flowers  in  that  warm,  sunny  weather — 
that  welcome  foretaste  of  summer — that  comes 
almost  invariably  about  the  third  week  in 
February.  Someone  who  truly  loves  good 
garden  plants  says  :  "  If  I  had  only  one  square 
yard  of  garden  it  should  have  a  bush  of  Rose- 
mary, but  if  I  had  a  yard  and  a  half  it  should 
have  a  Rosemary  and  a  China  Rose."  It  is, 
indeed,  a  delightful  flower  this  common  old 
kind,  with  its  loose  clusters  of  cool  pink 
bloom,  sometimes  cup-shaped  and  sometimes 
flattened  from  the  slight  reflexing  of  the  fully 
expanded  petals,  always  dainty  and  pleasantly 
fresh-looking,  and  with  a  faint  and  tender  scent 
whose  quality  exactly  matches  its  modestly 
charming  individuality.  There  are  garden 
varieties  of  deeper  colour,  but  these  seem 
rather  to  lose  the  distinctive  grace  of  the 
type  ;  it  is  one  of  the  cases,  of  which  others 
might  easily  be  quoted,  where  any  departure 
from  the  type  gives  varieties  that  are  a  loss 
rather  than  a  gain  to  beauty. 

If  proof  were  needed  of  the  merit  of  this 
good  plant  it  might  be  found  in  the  many  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  ii.sed.  A  hedge  of  China 
liose  is  always  pretty,  and  there  is  a  certain 
class  of  greyish  foliage  with  which  it  enters 
into  most  satisfactory  combination.  The  cool 
dusky  foliage  of  Rosemary  is  the  best  of 
grounds  for  the  clear  pink  flowers  and  the  grey 
of  Lavender  is  equally  pleasing.  Old  Lavender 
liushes  that  are  somewhat  overgrown,  and 
whose  branches  fall  about,  leaving  dark  emjity 
sjiaces  in  the  heart  of  the  bush,  seem  to  invite 
the  companionship  of  these  pretty  pink  Roses, 
whose  flowering  branches  can  be  led  into  the 
empty  spaces.  Even  if  it  be  desired  to  do 
away  wdth  the  old  Lavender,  whose  lifetime  is 
shorter  than  that  of  the  Rose,  and  to  jilant 
them  afresh,  that  is  only  an  opportunity  for 


cutting  the  Roses  down  and  letting  them  grow 
up  anew  in  company  with  the  young  Lavender. 

But  it  is  not  with  grey-leaved  shrubs  alone 
that  China  Roses  should  be  planted.  Their 
fullest  season  is  towards  the  end  of  June,  but 
even  as  late  as  October  they  are  fairly  full  of 
flower.  The  flowering  bush  Ivies  are  then  in 
bloom,  and  on  sunny  days  attracting  a  busy 
humming  crowd  of  insect  life.  Here  again  the 
pretty  pink  of  the  Rose  bloom  is  charming 
with  the  yellow  green  of  the  Ivy  clusters,  and 
as  the  Ivy  bushes  grow  to  their  full  height  of 
5  feet  or  6  feet  the  Rose  shoots  up  in  friendly 
companion.ship  and  thrusts  long  flower-crowned 
stems  through  the  mass. 

With  the  Anemone  japonica  it  also  groups 
well,  or  with  hardy  Ferns,  and  makes  good 
autumn  garden  pictures.  No  Rose  is  more 
accommodating,  for  it  will  bloom  either  in  sun 
or  shade. 

Of  late  years  the  China  Rose  has  been  wisely 
used  by  hybridists,  whose  labours  have  given 
us  charming  Roses  that  inherit  the  long  bloom- 
ing qualities  of  the  China  parent. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


M 


Hardy  Flowe};s. 
R.  JAMES  PAGE,  Knoyle  House 
Gardens,  Salisbury,  has  kindly  for- 
warded a  charming  selection  of  hardy 
flowers.  In  his  acconipanving  note 
it  is  mentioned  that  3'-^  of  frost  were 
registered  at  Ivnoyle  House  on  the 
night  of  October  10.  The  boi-ders  there  must 
still,  however,  be  very  bright  to  afJbrd  such 
a  gathering  of  flowers  as  we  have  received. 
Several  blooms  of  Rose  Mme.  Perrie  were 
included.  The}-  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  very 
sweetly  scented,  and  of  excellent  form,  one  of 
the  best  and  sweetest  Roses  we  have  latel}'  seen. 
Brilliant  Torch  Lilies,  Cactus  Dahlias  in  great 
variety,  early  -  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  fine 
spikes  of  Lobelia  cardinalis,  var.  Firefly,  Del- 
phiniums, Cannas,  and  Penlstemons  formed  only 
a  portion  of  the  unusually  bright  collection  of 
hardy  flowers  sent  by  Mr.  Page. 


Berrikd  Bra.nches. 
Mrs.  Edmund  Evans  sends  some  berrred  b-anches 
from  V^entnor  with  the  remark  that  all  berr3'ing 
shrubs  seem  to  be  unusually  full  of  fruit.  Of 
Privet,  of  which  a  densely-fruited  spray  is  sent. 
Mrs.  Evans  says  :  "  One  busli  is  a  black  mass."  A 
branch  of  Bay  is  loaded  with  its  fruits,  unusually 
large  in  size,  most  of  them  still  ^reen,  but  some 
already  marbled  with  the  coming  blaeki>h  colouring. 
AlsoCotoncaster  Simondsi  well  berried,  and  a  grand 
bough  of  wild  Spindle  tree  (Euonymus  europajus), 
the  coats  of  the  berries  just  beginning  to  turn 
colour.  With  the  berried  branches  Mrs.  Evans 
sends  from  a  neighbour's  garden  a  spray  of  a  single 
Geum,  with  a  flower  of  a  splendid  crimsoii-seai'let 
colour,  brought  from  the  Himalajas — possibly  a 
coloured  sport  of  G.  elatum. 


Late  Dessert  Plums. 
Mr.  John  Crook,  Ford  Abbey,  Chard,  has  kindly 
forwarded  a  box  of  choice  Plums,  including  the 
Golden  Transparent  Gage  and  Ickworth  Impera- 
trice,  two  delicious  varieties.  Both  of  these, 
Mr.  Crook  informs  us,  require  placing  in  a  warm 
room  for  a  day  or  two  before  eating  in  order  to 
properly  develop  their  flavour.  Late  Plums  are 
far  better  dessert  fruits,  as  a  rule,  than  late 
Peaches,  owing  to  their  being  far  less  susceptible 
to  autumnal  weather  than  outdoor  Peaches.  These 
are  so  often  deficient  in  flavour. 


Autumn  Flowers. 
We  have  received  some  beautiful  flowers  from 
Mr.  Henry  Southall,  The  Graig,  Ross,  Hereford- 
shire. The  Polygonum  referred  to  appears  to  be 
quite  distinct,  and  the  Asters  and  Tritomas  are 
particularly  fine.  Mr.  Southall  says:  "I  am 
sending  you  a  few  specimens  from  my  garden  for 
your  inspection.  I  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Mr.  Kingsmill  has  sent  you  Polygonum  poly- 
stachyum,  and  says  '  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  P.  moUe.'  I  .send  you  cuttings  of  both, 
which  are,  in  my  opinion,  quite  distinct,  both  in 
time  of  flowering,  habit  of  growth,  and  colour.  I 
also  enclose  you  two  Asters,  one  a  seedling,  which 
I  think  is  particularly  good,  and  not  exactly'  like 
any  I  know  ;  the  other  what  I  have  had  sent  me 
as  true  A.  ericoides.  The  Kniphofia  or  Tiitoma  is 
a  verj'  handsome  free-flowering  one,  which  does  not 
begin  to  flower  till  October." 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  October  contains 
portraits  of  Hiiq)ea«t)-um  Harritoiii,  a  native  of 
Uruguay,  also  known  as  Habraiithus  Harrisoni, 
HippeastrumarechavalatreandAmaryllisHarrisoni. 
Also  a  fine  double  plate  of  a  very  beautiful  variety 
with  medium-sized  flowers  borne  four  on  the  top  of 
a  tall  flower-stalk.  They  are  pure  white  outside, 
and  distinctly  streaked  with  carmine  on  the  inside. 
Lindenberyia  yraiidiflora,  native  of  the  Himalayas, 
also  known  as  Stemodia  grandiflora.  This  is  a 
pretty  and  apparenth'  free-blooming  plant,  much 
resendiling  a  small  yellow  Mimulus  in  appearance, 
but  requiring  the  temperature  of  a  warm  house. 
It  first  flowered  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 
(jvctAllea  ontiffiopoila,  a  native  of  Western 
Australia.  This  is  a  small  shrub  with  slender 
drooping  branches,  on  which  are  produced  numerous 
bunches  of  small  white  flowers.  Crocus  Alexandci, 
or  C.  biflorus  var.  Alexandri,  a  native  of  Servia 
and  Bulgaria.  This  is  a  beautiful  Crocus  nearly 
allied  to  C.  Adanii.  Its  flowers  are  pure  white 
inside,  while  the  outer  .segments  are  flushed  with 
bright  lilac  all  ever  the  back,  with  a  narrow 
band  of  white  round  the  margin.  DevcWohinm 
jc7rloniaiciim,  a  native  of  Malabar,  also  known  ,as 
D.  villosulum.  This  is  a  somewhat  curious  but 
not  very  beautiful  kitid,  with  narrow  petalled 
flowers  of  an  or.ange-rcd  colour. 

The  October  number  of  the  Renie  de  I'Horli- 
culture  Helije  contains  portraits  of  Mar/nolia  Yvlan 
var.  Alexandriiia,  a  most  delicately  beautiful 
hybrid  with  faintly  (mrple-shailed  flowers,  which, 
frrm  the  later  time  of  flowering  than  the  type 
form,  have  a  much  greater  chance  of  escaping 
destruction  by  late  spring  frosts,  wiiich  occasionally 
destroy  the  blooms  of  the  well-known  M.  Yulan  or 
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conspicua.  Cytisun  cauariensU.  —  A  very  pretty 
Broom,  with  dense  bunches  of  bright  yellow  flowers 
and  most  peculiar  foliage. 

The  fkfriie  Horlicole  for  October  1  contains 
portraits  of  the  handsome  fruit  of  the  Avocado 
Pear  of  Mexico,  whose  botanical  name  is  Perscfr. 
{jratUsimn,  and  its  P'rench  name  Avocatier.  It  is 
a  large.  Pear-shaped  fruit  with  a  brownish  green 
colour  outside  and  one  large  egg-shaped  seed  in  its 
centre,  embedded  in  rich  buttery  pulp  with  a  sweet 
nutty  flavour.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Aztec  word  Ahuacat  1,  b}'  which  it  was  known  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  It  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  Antilles. 

Parts  VI.  and  ^'11.  of  It^oiie.i  Setecliy  Hofti 
Theneti-iis  contain  admirably  drawn  uncoloured 
plates,  with  all  the  botanical  sections  carefully  and 
accurately  depicted,  of  the  following  rare  or 
uncommon  plants  which  have  recently  flowered  in 
the  garden  of  Monsieur  Van  den  Bosche,  at 
Tirleniont,  in  Belgium  :  1,  Hihherfia  deiitafa  ;  2, 
SJms  (Mierkii,  also  known  as  R.  javanica,  R. 
semialata  var.  Osbeckii  and  R.  alata.  This  is  a 
fine  double  plate.  3,  Ugni  mo/iii<r,  or  Myrtus 
Ugni  or  Eugenia  Ugni,  the  well-known,  fragrant, 
edible  Myrtle  fruit  ;  4,  Epilohium  Fleiicheri,  which 
has  no  less  than  fourteen  synonyms,  the  last  being 
Chama'nerium  denticulatum,  the  first  name  of  all 
the  others  being  Epilobium  ;  o,  Gnidia  pinifolia, 
also  known  as  tJ.  oehroleuca,  G.  radiata,  and 
Canalia  daphnoides ;  (i,  Me)nspermitin  dauricntn, 
also  known  as  M.  canadense  and  Trilophus 
ampelisagria  ;  7,  Vimiiiaria  demidata,  also  known 
as  Sophora  juncea,  Pultenaea  juncea,  Daviesia 
denudata,  and  D.  juncea:  8,  A >i i tacavthiis  rirgii- 
larif<,  also  known  as  .Justieia  vii'gularis,  J.  coccinea, 
J.  quadrifida,  J.  hyssopifolia,  .1.  superba,  and 
Drejera  puberula ;  9,  G/vriJ/eii  rcxtiln,  also  known 
as  G.  Y.  var.  dilatata  and  Manglesia  vestita  :  1(J, 
Hedyrhiiiin  cocchiemn,  a  fine  double  plate.  It  these 
finel^'-executed  plates  were  coloured  more  could 
be  said  about  the  respective  merits  and  beauties  of 
the  plants  shown,  but  they  are  evidently  intended 
only  for  the  instruction  and  etliflcation  of  scientific 
botanists,  to  whom,  with  the  elaborate  descriptions 
appended  to  each,  they  should  be  most  interesting. 
W.  E.  (4UMBLET0X. 


NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 


Royal   Horticultural   Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  VVestmnister, 
1 — 4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "  Mistakes  in  Orchard 
Management,"  illustrated  by  limelight,  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  John  Ettle,  F.R.H.S.,  at  3  o'clock. 

The    Horticultural   Colleg'e, 

Swanley. — There  will  be  a  Chrysanthenuim 
show  at  this  college  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
November  3.  Visitors  are  especially  requested  to 
arrive  by  an  early  train,  so  as  to  have  time  to 
inspect  the  college,  houses  of  residence  for  women 
students,  and  grounds.  The  college  is  one  mile 
from  the  Swanley  .Junction  Station  on  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway. 

TrieyrtiS  hirta.— A'number  of  pots  of  this 
interesting  plant  have  for  some  time  been  in  flower 
between  a  wall  and  some  Hollies  here  in  half  shade. 
The  curious  and  pretty  pink  flowers,  spotted 
purple,  and  numbering  from  twelve  to  twenty  on  a 
single  stem,  are  disposed, some  in  a  terminal  cluster, 
and  others  at  the  base  of  some  of  the  higher  leaves. 
The  stem  averages  in  height  3  feet.  A  group  of 
these  plants  has  the  appearance  of  a  number  of 
tender  Orchids,  which  causes  most  gardeners  to 
question  its  hardiness.  The  plant  itself  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  if  an  early  severe  frost  comes  the 
flowering  period  is  terminated,  though  the  blooms 
will  successfully  stand  l°or2°  It  makes  a  capital 
pot  plant. —J.  Wood,  Ptanf  Cliih,  Kiristrdl,  Leid.i. 

Funkia  subcordata,  Sieboldi,  and 

others.  —  The  illustration  and  accompanying 
notes  on  the  above  valuable  hardy  plants  on  page 
187  should  induce  a  larger  number  to  grow  them. 
It  has  brought  to  my  mind  reminiscences  of  a  most 
interesting  combination  where  the  variety  Sieboldi 


was  used  to  good  effect.  Early  in  September  I  was 
passing  through  the  pleasure  gardens  in  the  valley 
at  Bournemouth,  and  noticed  a  very  attractive  bed 
around  the  basin  of  one  of  the  fountains  in  which 
was  used  Funkia  Sieboldi  as  a  groundwork  to  other 
plants,  such  as  yellow  and  red  flowered  Cannas, 
small  plants  of  Bambusa  Metake,  a  wide  edging 
being  provided  with  Alysum  saxatile.  The  Cannas 
were  lull  of  bloom,  and  their  judiciously  arranged 
colours,  rising  well  above  the  Funkias.  harmonised 
well  with  the  surrounding  greenery.  I  thought 
how  small  the  cost  of  a  bed  such  as  this  must  be  as 
compared  to  that  of  many  far  more  elaborate  ones 
to  be  seen  in  gardens,  and  j-et  I  doubt  if  more 
appropriate  subjects  could  have  been  used  in  this 
particular  position.  Even  the  Alyssum  in  its 
present  state  is  as  ornamental  as  many  of  our 
carpet  bedding  plants,  to  say  nothing  of  its  glorious 
colour  in  spring. — J.  Crook. 
Lilium  longiflorum  in  bloom.— The 

ett'ect  of  retarding  the  bullis  of  Lilium  longiflorum 
by  keeping  them  in  refrigerators  until  long  after 
the  normal  .season  for  starting  into  growth  is  now 
manifest,  for  in  Covent  Garden  Market  numerous 
examples  are  to  be  seen  carrying  a  quantity  of 
blossoms  and  unopened  buds,  all  as  fresh  and  clean 
as  those  that  flowered  three  months  earlier.  The 
Lily  of  the  Valley  also  is  represented  by  fine  spikes 
of  blossoms.  As  the  practice  now  of  forcing  and 
retarding  is  very  general,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  seasons  is  at  least,  in  the  case  of 
plants  un<ler  glass,  completely  broken  down,  and 
one  great  charm  thereby  lost,  for  however  beautiful 
the  Lily  of  the  A^alley  may  be  in  summer  and 
autumn,  it  never  appeals  to  one  so  strongly  as  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year.  Still,  if  there  is 
sufficient:  demand  to  make  this  treatment  a 
remunerative  one,  we  shall  have  a  supply  of  such 
flowers  maintained  all  the  year  round. — H.  P. 

Aster    grandifiorus    (page    2S0).— 

■■  S.  W.  F."  need  not  take  up  his  plants.  If  "  the 
stems  are  cut  off  and  placed  in  the  house  in  water 
they  will  expand  completely  and  last  a  long  time 
in  beauty."  Bot.  Reg.  "273,  prohalum  exi. — H. 
Ellacombe. 

Clematis  Sieboldi  (page  292).— From  his 
description  of  the  flower  "A.  H."  has  certainly  not 
got  the  true  plant.  A  very  true  figure  is  in  The 
G.\RDEK,  vol.  xxii.,  page  142.  — H.  Ell.\comi5E. 

The  "Ben  Cant"  Memorial  Prize 

Fund. — The  following  subscriptions  have  been 
already  promised :  The  De.an  of  Rochester,  £5 ; 
the  Rev.  ,T.  H.  Pemberton,  £1  Is.  ;  Messrs.  G.  W. 
and  H.  Birch,  £1  Is.  ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son, 
£2  2s.  ;  E.  B.  Lindsell,  £1  Is.  ;  Rev.  F.  R. 
Burnside,  £1  ;  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  10s.  ; 
(Jeorge  Prince,  .£1  ;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  £1  Is.  ; 
Charles  J.  Grahame,  £2  ;  the  Rev.  A.  Foster 
Melliar,  £1  ;  the  Rev.  H.  H.  d'Ombrain,  £1  ; 
Edward  Mawley,  £1  ;  0.  G.  Orpen,  £1  Is.  ;  Rev. 
E.  Bartrum,  D.D.,  £1;  Captain  Ramsey,  .£1  ;  J.  T. 
Strange,  10s.  ;  George  Bunyard,  £1  ;  Dr.  Seaten, 
10s.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jean's,  10s.  ;  A.  Hill  Grey, 
£1  ;  Captain  Christy,  £1  ;  Alfred  Tate,  £1  Is.  ; 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  £1  Is.  ;  T.  D. 
Pawle,  10s.  ;  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons,  £2  2s.  ;  H. 
V.  Machin,  £2  2s. 

A  Snowberry  hedg^e  (Symphori- 
carpus  racemosus).— I  do  not  know  that 
this  class  of  hedge  is  ver}'  desirable,  though  it  is 
seen  here  in  some  places.  The  white  waxy  berrj' 
is  not  wholesome  for  children,  and  is  not  unlikely 
to  get  into  their  somewhat  hungry  mouths.  The 
Myrobalan  Plum  makes  a  good  hedge,  and  I  know 
of  at  least  one  in  this  district.  Berberis,  Holly, 
Evergreen  Privet,  and  Yew  (this  is  dangerous, 
however,  to  young  stock)  all  make  fine  evergreen 
hedges.  We  have  one  massive  Yew  hedge  here, 
and  there  is  nothing  which  combines  elegance  of 
form  and  majesty  of  outline  so  well.  October  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  all  classes  of  hedges  ;  if  planted 
on  WQW  ground  put  the  old  sods  beneath  the  roots 
and  well  manure  and  they  will  grow  as  much  in 
one  year  as  they  would  otherwise  in  three. — W.  S., 
Comity  Doini. 

Riidbeckia     sub-tomentosa.  —  The 

most  popular  of  Rudbeckias  is  undoubtedly 
R.  speciosa  (Newmanni),  and  without  writing 
anything  in  disparagement  of  this  I  may  say  that 


it  has  been  grown  extensively  to  the  exclusion  of 
some  other  really  excellent  kinds.  The  subject 
of  this  note  (R.  sub-tomentosa)  is  a  case  in  point, 
and  it  is  especially  valuable  from  its  being  in  full 
beauty  at  a  time  when  most  other  autumn-flowering 
plants  are  nearly  over.  It  naturally  assumes  a 
neat  bush-like  habit  about  3  feet  high,  with  rathei- 
small  tripartite  leaves,  sage  like  in  hue  and  texture, 
surmounted  by  man}-  crown  and  terminal  flowers, 
graceful  in  form,  and  of  a  pure  deep  yellow  colour, 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  orange  tint  which 
pervades  most  of  the  yellow-flowered  composites. 
The  small  brown  cone  is  only  slightly  raised,  but 
its  colour  renders  it  distinct  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  flower.  The  plant  is  at  its  best  in 
October,  and  it  forms  an  excellent  companion  to 
the   Michaelmas   Daisies    then   in    season. — .1.    C. 

T.VIJ.ACK. 

A    gift    of   hardy    Bamboos. —  Mi. 

Gauntlett,  of  Redruth,  has  presented  a  collection 
of  thirty-four  hard}'  varieties  of  Bamboos  to  the 
R.H.S.  The  PIssex  County  Council  have  presented 
one  of  their  technical  committee  students  to  a 
scholarship  tenable  at  the  society's  gardens.  The 
following  are  the  subjects  appointed  for  trial  at 
the  gardens  during  the  season  1901-2,  viz.  : 
1.  Verlienas.  2.  Hybrid  Tea  and  Hybrid  China 
Roses.  3.  Delphiniums.  4.  Herbaceous  Lobelias. 
.3.  (iernian  Irises,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of 
nomenclature.  (i.  New  varieties  of  Potatoes. 
7.  New  varieties  of  Peas.  8.  Summer  and  autumn 
Cabbages.  9.  Plants  suitable  for  salads. — ^^'. 
WiLKs,  Secretary. 

Horticultural  Club— The  first  conver- 
sazione and  dinner  for  the  session  1900  and  19111 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  and  was  verx- 
successful.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch  (vice-chairman  of  the  clubi,  and  there  was 
a  good  attendance  of  members.  An  interesting 
address  was  given  bj'  Mr.  (ieorge  Bunyard,  V  M.H., 
on  "the  "Fruit  Crop  of  1900."  It  "drew  forth  an 
animated  discussion  on  various  matters  connected 
with  the  subject,  and  on  all  sides  it  was  admitted 
that  never  in  the  present  generation  had  there 
been  such  an  extraordinary  overflowing  crop,  which 
had  entailed  considerable  labour  on  the  wholesale 
dealers  in  Covent  Garden  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
grievances  of  fruit  growers  were  largely  dwelt 
upon,  the  chief  of  these  lieing  the  unreliableness  of 
the  railway  transport.  Advices  were  sent  from 
growers  to  say  that  their  products  had  been  sent 
off'  and  the  consignees  expected  to  receive  them  in 
due  course,  but  thsy  were  sometimes  four,  six,  and 
even  eight  hours  late.  One  of  the  members  stated 
that  there  was  a  project  on  foot  to  establish  an 
automobile  sj'stem  which  would  pick  up  the  fruit 
and  convey  it  to  its  destination  without  going  near 
the  railway.  This  elicited  warm  approval,  and  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  it  might  be  carried  out. 
Instances  were  given  of  the  terribly  low  price  at 
which  plums  and  other  fruit  had  been  sold,  and  it 
was  considered  by  many  that  it  was  a  great  pit\- 
such  an  enormous  crop  could  not  be  better  utilised. 
A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Bunyard 
for  his  excellent  paper,  of  which  we  hope  to  give 
an  abstract  later  on.  | 

A  novel  espalier  fence.  —  Surrounding  ! 

one  of  tlic  flower  gardens  at  Belton  Park,  Grantham, 
is  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  ornamental  fences  that  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  mentioned  at  any 
time.  It  consists  of  espalier  -  trained  spring 
flowering  shrubs,  and  includes  such  diverse  things 
as  Guelder  Roses,  Laburnums,  Scarlet  and  White 
Thorns,  Cherries  in  variety,  Pyrus  mains  flori- 
bunda,  and  other  ornamental  flowering  Pyruses, 
Apples  notable  for  their  Hue  flowers,  the  double- 
flowered  Peach,  aiul  different  forms  of  flowering 
Currants.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these 
things  are  amenable  to  training  in  horizontal  form, 
bitt  others  among  them  have  not  been  tried  often, 
if  at  all,  and  one  would  like  to  see  them  successfully 
treated,  as  a  pretty  spring  effect  very  suitable  as  a 
setting  to  gardens  of  rectangular  form  Mould  be 
thereby  obtained.  Spring  effects  are  sought  for 
priniarilj'  at  Belton,  much  as  the\'  are  at  Belvoir,  and 
the  garden  contains  a  wealth  of  spring- flowering  - 
plants  which  are  well  and  judiciously'  used  by 
Mr.  Emerton  in  the  many  beds  and  borders  he  has 
to  furnish.— J.  C.  T. 
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Aster  amellus    bes- 
sarabicus. — I  ndtt-  tliat  tlie 

appreciative    cluonicler    of    the 

annals  of  "An  Oblong  Garden' 

— a     garden     through      which, 

thanks  to  her  facile  pen,  one  is 

enabled  to  accompany  the  pro- 
prietor  in    her   daily  rounds — 

in   her  contribution  of  Septem- 
ber 8  speaks  of   Aster  amellus 

bessarabicus  as  being  in  bloom, 

and  of  the  information  supplied 

by   the   owner  of    the    "lordly 

garden  "  in  which  it  was  grow- 
ing tliat  it  "had  been   blooming 

for  months    past."      Very   pn- 

bably,     as     suggested     in     the 

editorial  note,  the  owner,  from 

the  very  plentitude  of  his  pos- 
sessions,   had    confounded    the 

Michaelmas  Daisy  with  Erigeron 

(lately  Stenactis)  speciosus,  both 

of  which,  doubtless  occurred  in 

the  ample  borders,  the  flowers 

possessing  a  certain  similaritj', 

though  leafage  and  growth  are 

distinct.      In    all     probability, 

however,  the  plants  noticed  by 

"M.  L.  W."  was  the  true  Aster 
amellus      bessarabicus,      which 

usually  commences  to  bloom 
early  in  August  in  the  .South. 
In  South  Devon  it  was  in  flower 
on  August  6  in  the  present  year. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  showy  and 
best  of  the  perennial  Asters, 
having  a  most  extended  blooming  period,  often  con- 
tinuing to  flower  until  November  (in  my  flower  notes 
for  18!)S  occurs  an  entry  on  Novendjer  5,  "  Aster 
a.  bessaral>icus  still  in  flower"),  while  its  non- 
spreading  habit  renders  it  suitable  to  the  smallest 
gardens,  a  quality  conspicuously  lacking  in  the 
case  of  the  majority  of  the  family  unless  annually 
divide<l.  Erigeron  speciosus  is  one  of  the  most 
persistent  bloomers  of  the  herbaceous  border, 
almost  rivalling  the  little  Mexican  Daisy,  E. 
mucronatus,  in  the  length  of  its  attractiveness, 
coming  into  flower  in  May  and  being  at  its  best  in 
June  and  July,  while  it  continues  to  bloom  inter- 
mittently until  November  should  an  early  frost 
not  intervene. — S.  W.  F. 

The  Maples. — Now  that  planting  is  going 
on,  the  Maples  should  not  be  neglected.  They  are 
very  ett'ective  foliage  trees,  and  are  not  half  enough 
made  use  of  in  plantations  and  avenues.  Of 
these  Acer  colchicum  rubrum,  A.  Negundo  folis 
margnialis aureums,  A.  Negundo  variegati,  A.  poly- 
morphum  atro-pnrpureum,  and  A.  platanoides 
Schwedleri  are  all  flne  specimens  when  well 
grown. — W.  S. 

Rosa  PUgOSa  hips.— The  fruit  on  these 
Roses  here  is  very  handsome,  and  the  red  ben-ies 
are  often  used  for  making  a  preserve.  Of  course  it 
is  difficult  to  get  a  quantity  of  them,  so  that 
jam  making  is  on  a  limited  scale. — W.  S. ,  Coinily 
Doirn. 

Dichopisandra    thypsiflopa.— Among 

the  ditt'erent  stove  plants  now  in  flower  this 
Dichorisandra  stands  out  as  totally  distinct  from 
anything  else,  the  colour — a  rich  indigo  blue — 
being  particularly  attractive.  It  forms  a  mass  of 
thick  fleshy  roots,  from  whence  are  pushed  up 
stout  stems  of  a  somewhat  succulent  nature,  that 
reach  a  height  of  .3  feet  or  thereabouts.  The 
broad  fleshy  leaves  are  of  a  uniform  deep  green 
tint,  though  in  some  members  of  the  genus  they 
are  prettily  marked.  Each  stem  is  terminated  by 
a  dense-flowered  thyrse  of  the  beautiful  blue 
flowers  just  mentioned.  The  anthers  are  yellow, 
and  form  a  very  conspicuous  feature  against  the 
deep  blue  background.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
and  was  introduced  in  18'22,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  is  not  met  with  nearly  as  much  as  its 
merits  entitle  it  to  be,  for  autunm-flowering  plants 
in  the  stove  are  not  particularly'  numerous,  and  in 
colour  it  stands  out  alone.  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  with  a  little  sand  is 
very  suitable  for  it.  Drainage  should  be  ample, 
as   it  needs   plenty  of   water  during  the  growin 
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season,  while  towards  the  end  of  the  sunnner,  as 
the  pots  are  well  furnished  with  roots,  a  little 
liquid  manure  will  lie  of  service.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  weaker  shoots  taken  in 
the  spring,  while  at  that  season  division  can  also 
frequently  be  carried  out. — T. 

Rose  GpUSS  an  TeplitZ.— Many  of  the 
older  decorative  Roses  yield  blossoms  which  are 
individually  insignificant,  but  cross  fertilisation  is 
changing  all  that.  In  the  above  splendid  novelty 
we  not  only  have  brilliancy  of  colour  but  also 
beautiful  form  in  bud  and  open  flower.  And  this 
is  not  all,  for  (.4riiss  an  Teplitz  is  sweetly  fragrant. 
In  colour  it  is  a  glowing  crimson  with  fiery  red 
centre,  and  the  fine  trusses  of  blossom  are  brought 
into  greater  prominence  by  the  abundance  of  dark 
green  foliage.  The  reddish  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
younger  growths  point  to  Gloire  des  Rosomanes  as 
one  of  its  parents  ;  but  there  is  also  a  resemblance 
in  the  beautiful  maroon  shading  of  the  petals  to 
Bardou  Job.  The  flowers  are  semi-double,  perhaps 
nearly  full,  and  the  buds  exquisitely  shaped  and 
pointed.  Such  a  Rose  as  this  is  far  "ahead  of  the 
single  scarlet  and  crimson  kinds,  which  look  well 
enough  when  wired  and  bunched,  but  on  the  plant 
in  autumn  present  a  most  forlorn  appearance. 
For  garden  decoration  this  (iriiss  an  Teplitz  is  the 
type  of  Rose  we  want.  It  grows  so  freely,  so 
much  so  that  it  would  lie  suitable  for  a  moderately- 
sized  pillar,  say  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  yet 
it  is  of  such  a  wondei-fully  free-blooming  nature 
that  if  pruned  down  to  the  ground  every  growth 
resulting  would  flower.  It  must  make  a  glorious 
free-headed  standard.  Wlien  they  are  procurable 
I  would  suggest  planting  some  in  tlie  centre  of  a 
large  bed,  surrounding  then)  bj-  some  pillar-trained 
plants,  graduating  to  bushes  and  pegged  down 
plants  on  the  outside.  A  carpeting  of  the 
refreshing  green  foliaged  and  white  or  cream 
blossomed  wichuriana  Roses  would  complete  a 
very  attractive  arrangement.  By  procuring  the 
bush  plants  of  Griiss  an  Teplitz  upon  the  deep- 
rooting  seedling  briar  the  perpetual  ehai-acter  of 
the  variety  is  much  stimulated. — P. 

Hamamelis  virginica.    For  a  century 

and  a  (juarter  this— the  North  American  Witch 
Hazel — stood  forth  as  the  onl3'  representative  of 
the  genus,  for  it  was  introdnced  in  1730,  and  it 
was  not  till  1862  that  Hamamelis  arborea  was 
brought  to  this  country  from  Japan.  This  last, 
however,  quickly  advanced  in  popularity,  owing 
to  its  singular  yet  handsome  appearance  when  in 
flower,  which  isusually  during  the  first  two  months 


of  the  year,  at  which  period  the  branches  are 
thickly  studded  with  octopus-shaped  blo.ssoms  an 
inch  or  rather  more  across,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  This  is  of  tree-like  habit,  while  the 
Virginian  Witch  Hazel  differs  from  it  in  being 
an  irregular-shaped  bush,  rarely  more  than  it  feet 
high,  in  blooming  during  the  autiunn  months,  and 
in  the  flowers  though  yellowish  being  paler  than 
those  of  H.  arborea.  Owing  to  the  bright,  fine 
autumn  the  flowers  of  H.  virginica  have  been 
more  conspicuous  than  usual,  and  in  this  stage  it 
lis  an  interesting  and  handsome  shrub. —H.  P. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

SNOWDROP    TREES. 

Halesias. 
A  i\I(JNG    the^  great    host   (if    trees    and 
/\  shrubs  introduced  to  this  country 

/   \         from  America,  there  is  no  grouji  of 

/ %       its  size  that  is  more  beautiful  and 

I  V  distinct  than  the  one  formed  by  the 
Halesias.  They  have  no  attinity 
with  any  tree  native  of  Britain,  and  even  in 
Europe  they  Inive  only  one  ally  that  we  can 
cultivate  out  of  doors,  namely,  Styrax  officinale, 
a  shrub  found  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
rather  tender  in  our  climate.  The  Halesias  are 
liest  marked  by  their  ]iure  white,  JSnovvdrop- 
like  flowers,  hanging  in  clusters  on  the  branches, 
as  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. There  are  only  three  species  of  these 
American  Halesias,  and  between  them  a  strong 
similarity  exists,  the  flowers  especially  re.sem- 
bling  each  other.  Still  the  three  can  be  ea.sily 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  characters 
that  are  pointed  out  below.  Blos.soming  in 
May,  .just  when  the  flower-tide  of  hardy  ti'ees 
and  shrubs  is  at  the  full,  there  is  still 
nothing  that  attracts  one  more  than  the 
beauty  and  distinctness  of  these  Halesias. 
They  are  all  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  thrive 
in  any  good  moist  soil,  either  of  a  loaniy  or 
jieaty  nature. 

It  may  lie  mentioned  that,  besides  these 
American  species,  there  are  other  plants  from 
China  and  .lapan  often  called  Halesias.     They 
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used  to  be  kept  apart  as  a  separate  genus— 
"  Pterostyrax  " — and  most  modern  authorities 
are  in  favour  of  returning  to  that  arrangement. 
They  are,  at  any  rate,  so  different  in  almost 
every  respect  from  the  true  American  Halesias 
of  the  type  here  illustrated  that  they  need  not 
now  be  considered. 

The  best  known  of  all  the  Snowdrop  tree.s  is 
Halesia  tetraptera,  a  flowering  spray  of  which 
is  now  figured.  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  best  of 
the  genus  ;  and  having  been  introduced  about 
tlie  iniddle  of  the  last  century,  numerous  line 
specimens  are  scattered  about  the  country, 
more  especially  in  old-established  gardens,  it 
forms  a  small,  rounded  tree  20  feet  high,  the 
trunk  often  forking  near  the  ground.  It  is, 
indeed,  sometimes  more  of  a  shrub  than  a  tree. 
The  picture  will  give  some  idea  of  the  purity, 
grace,  and  profusion  of  the  blossoms.  They 
appear  in  May,  and  are  followed  by  curious 
elongated  fruits.  These  fruits  (or  seed-vessels) 
are  marked  by  four  prominent  wings  that 
traverse  them  lengthwise,  giving  the  species  its 
nami;  and  most  distinctive  character.  Where 
there  is  only  room  in  a  garden  for  one  Snowdrop 
tree,  H.  tetraptera  may  have  the  preference. 
When  raised  from  seed  it  is  apt  to  vary  in 
minor  characters.  The  variety  Meehani  — a 
seedling  form  raised  in  the  famous  Germans- 
town  nursery  near  Philadelphia — is  distinct 
enough  to  be  mentioned.  Its  flowers  are  larger, 
have  shorter  stalks,  and  the  foliage  is  stouter. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  an  improvement  on  the 
type,  but  is  still  too  rare  to  be  generally 
cultivated. 

Next  in  importance  and  value  to  H.  tetrap- 
tera is  H.  diptera.  For  some  reason  it  is 
much  less  common,  although,  like  H.  tetraptera, 
introduced  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  It  is 
smaller,  and  more  generally  and  distinctly  a 
shrub  than  the  first- named,  but  in  general 
aspect  is  similar.  The  flowers  have  the  same 
graceful  pose,  and  are  also  pure  white  ;  they 
difl'er,  however,  in  the  corolla  being  lobed  nearly 
to  the  base.  The  flowers  of  H.  tetrajitera,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  only  notched  to  one-third 
their  depth  or  less,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
illustration.  A  second  and  more  reliable  dis- 
tinction is  furnished  by  the  seed-vessels,  which 
are  "  dipterous,"  or  two-winged.  Where  space 
is  restricted,  this  species  may  be  preferred  to 
the  preceding. 

The  third  Halesia  to  be  mentioned  is  H. 
parviflora.  This  never  attains  the  size  or 
character  of  a  tree,  being  always  a  bush.  The 
flowers,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  two  [ireceding  species,  but  they 
are  also  white  and  Snowdrop-like.  It  flowers 
at  Kew  very  freely,  and  usually  a  fortnight  or 
so  after  H.  tetraptera.  The  seed-vessels  are 
but  slightly  winged.  This  shrub  is  worth 
growing  for  its  beauty,  even  where  the  forming 
of  a  collection  is  not  an  object  in  view. 
Kew.  W.  J.  Bean. 


above   sea  level.      Travellers  describe  it  as  being    G  inches  long.     Both  are  thoroughly  hard\',  and  will 


8  feet  high  in  some  places.  It  ripens  seed  in  this 
country,  but  an  easier  and  quicker  mode  of  propa- 
gation is  by  cuttings.  W.  J.  B. 


VIRGATA. 


GENISTA 
This    is    a  plant  which    must   attain    a 
age   and   size  befoi-o   it   displays   its   full 
small    plants    Howering    sparsely   or    not 


certam 
beauty, 

at  all, 
while  older  specimens  are  a  glorious  sight  during 
the  period  of  flowering.  Although  a  native 
of  Madeira,  it  is  thoroughly  hardy  in  at  least  the 
southern  half  of  England,  self-sown  seedlings  of  it 
having  been  known  to  spring  up  in  considerable 
numbers  under  old  plants  in  sheltered  positions. 
In  a  shrubbery  or  wood  it  makes  a  brilliant  blaze 
of  yellow  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  most 
of  July,  succeeding  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation 
provided  it  is  not  too  heavy  or  wet.  Under 
favourable  conditions  it  reaches  a  height  of  16 
feet  to  20  feet,  with  rather  straggling  branches, 
every  little  twig  of  which  is  covered  with  flowers 
in  season.  The  leaves  are  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  lanceolate,   and  covered  "with  white,  silky 


HYPERICUM  HOOKERIANUM. 

During.  September  and  even  well  into  October, 
should  the  weather  keep  mild,  the  Hypericums  are 
amongst  the  gayest  of  dwarf  shrubs.  The  hybrid 
H.  moserianum  is  vei-y  pretty  this  year,  and 
its  merits  are  becoming  generally  known.  H. 
hookerianuni,  however,  receives  less  notice,  yet  it 
is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  the  St.  .lohn's 
Worts.  It  "has  a  tall,  rather  erect  mode  of  growth, 
and  will  make  a  bush  3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  The 
foliage  is  handsome,  the  stalkless  leaves  being 
oblong  and  from  1  inch  to  3  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  compact  in  shape,  rather  cup-like,  the 
broad,  full  petals  being  of  good  substance  and  of  a 
rich  golden  yellow.  Each  flower  is  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  they  are  produced  in  terminal 
clusters.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya  at  altitudes  of  8,000  feet  to   12,000  feet 


thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  In  some 
favoured  spots  they  attain  a  much  larger  size  than 
is  stated  above,  but  probably  the  sizes  given  are 
about  the  average  to  which  they  will  reach  in 
most  places. 

ABELIA  UNIFLORA. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  this  Chinese  Abelia  is 
just  hardy  enough  to  succeed  outdoors,  but  farther 
north  it  would  require  to  be  grown  inside  or 
against  a  wall.  It  will  grow  and  flower  freely  in 
pots  if  afibrded  cold  house  treatment  and  plunged 
outdoors  during  hot  weather,  providing  a  useful 
change  when  in  flower  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory.  In  the  open  it  forms  a  shrub  about 
4  feet  high,  furnished  to  the  ground  with  branches, 
and  covered  from  August  to  October  with  terminal 
panicles  of  pinkish  while  flowers,  each  consisting 
of  three  or  four  pale  red  bract-like  sepals.  The 
leaves  are  a  little  over  1  inch  in  length,  serrated, 
deep  glossy  green  above,  paler,  and  with  a  few 
scattered  hairs  on  the  mid-rib  beneath.  It  should 
have  a  position  well  e.xposed  to  the  sun,  with  a 
moderately  rich,  well-drained  soil.  L. 

THE  CATALPA  AS  A  TOWN  TREE. 

VouR  beautiful  illustration  of  C.  bignonioides  (see 
I'he  Garden,  page  181)),  so  laden  with  its  abundant 
liloom,  must  have  brought  vividh'  to  mind  the 
several  exceptionally  large  and  grand  specimens 
seen  from  the  river  Thames  during  the  past  summer 
lietween  Richmond  and  Staines.  Probably  a  less 
felicitous  position  than  these  lowlands  and  their 
\\inter  chills  could  not  be  imagined  for  these  grand 
trees,  yet  all  were  overladen  with  bloom.  It  is  a 
tree,  however,  as  suitable  for  all  parts  of  London 
as  any  grown,  not  even  excepting  the  Plane.  The 
thriving  examples  inParliament  Yard,  Westminster, 
fully  confirm  this  opinion.  Given  sutiicient  space 
for  its  natural  extension,  it  is  very  suitable  for 
suburban  lawns  in  instances  where  deciduous  trees 
are  not  objected  to.  The  golden-leaved  form  of  the 
(Jatalpa  is  not  enough  grown  considering  the  beauty 
of  its  subtropical  foliage.  Willia.m  Eakley. 
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AKIANXE    NORTH. 

hairs  on  the  under-side,  and  having  a  few  scattered 
hairs  on  the  upper  surface.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  which  are  freely  produced. 


TWO  LATE-FLOWERING  PRIVETS. 

While  the  majority  of  the  Privets  flower  in  July 
and  August,  the  two  following  (Ligustrum  lucidum 
and  L.  Quihoui)  do  not  bloom  until  the  end  of 
August  and  during  September.  They  are  both 
natives  of  China,  and  strikingly  handsome  plants 
when  ill  flower,  wdiile  the  former  is  worth  growing 
as  an  evergreen  alone,  its  bold  foliage  and  upright 
habit  rendering  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list 
of  hardy  evergreens.  L.  lucidum  forms  a  large, 
upright  shrub  about  10  feet  high,  with  stout 
branches  clothed  with  still'  glossy  ovate  leaves 
about  3  inches  long  by  half  as  much  in  width,  and 
terminating  in  an  acuminate  point.  The  white 
flowers  are  borne  in  broad,  terminal  panicles.  L. 
Quihoui  is  a  deciduous  shrub  about  8  feet  high, 
with  wiry,  purplish  coloured  branches.  The  leaves 
are  oval  in  shape,  H  inches  long,  nearly  or  quite 
sessile,  and  glabrous  and  shining  on  both  surfaces. 
The  flowers  are  in  loose  terminal   panicles  about 


W^ORKERS    AMONGST    THE 
FLOWERS. 

MARIANNE     NORTH. 

Died  August  30,  1890. 
T  is  just  ten  years  ago  that  the  world  was 
left  the  poorer  by  the  death  of  a  noble 
woman,  whose  courage  and  industry  had 
achieved  a  worthy  life's  work,  and  whose 
dear  meniory  must  remain  ever  green 
and  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
the  rare  privilege  and  benefit  of  her  warm 
friendship. 

Born  in  1830,  iMiss  North's  journeys  nearer 
home  began  in  18(S0,  but  it  was  only  eleven 
years  later,  after  the  cleath  of  her  father,  whose 
close  companion  she  had  always  been,  that  she 
went  further  afield,  visiting  in  succession 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  Jamaica, 
Brazil,  Tenerifl'e,  California,  Japan,  Singapore, 
Borneo,  Java,  and  Ceylon,  always  painting 
flowers  and  jjlants  and  scenes  of  nature  in  the 
extraordinarily  realistic  manner  that  give  her 
pictures  a  distinct  scientific  value. 

In  September,  1877,  she  sailed  again  for 
Ceylon  and  India,  revisiting  Borneo,  and  then 
travelling  to  Queensland,  New  South  \Vales, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  North  Gallery  at  Kew,  containing  the 
greater  part  of  her  life's  work  which  she  gave 
to  the  nation,  is  now  well  known  ;  some  of 
the  flowers  so  faithfully  represented  were  of 
hitherto  unnamed  s)iecies,  but  their  characters 
were  so  clearly  defined  that  they  could  be 
named  as  new  species  from  the  paintings  only 
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From  .Tune,  1^81,  for  a  year,  Jliss  North  was 
engaged  in  arranging  her  pictures  for  the 
gallery  specially  erected  in  Kew  Gardens. 

In  1882  Miss  North  went  to  South  Africa, 
and  the  ne.xt  year  to  the  Seychelles.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  journey  her  health  showed  signs 
of  breaking  ;  nevertheless,  in  1884,  she  started 
on  her  last  journey,  to  Chili,  ending  with 
another  visit  to  Jamaica.  In  188.5  she  returned 
to  England  to  spend  another  year  arranging 
her  collection  of  paintings  at  Kew,  and  then 
searched  for  a  (piiet  country  home  in  which  she 
might  spend  the  evening  of  her  days.  This 
she  found  at  -Vlderley  in  Gloucestershire.  In 
her  own  words,  followed  by  some  of  her  sister's, 
which  we  ([uote  from  the  book,  "  Recollections 
of  a  Happy  Life,"  compiled  by  her  sister  from 
her  own  journal  : — 

"  188(1  I  have  found  the  exact  place  I  wished 
for,  and  already  my  garden  is  becoming  famous 
among  those  who  love  plants  ;  and  I  hope  it 
may  serve  to  keep  my  enemies,  the  so-called 
'nerves,'  quiet  for  the  few  years  which  are  left 
me  to  live.  The  recollections  of  my  happy 
life  will  also  be  a  help  to  my  old  age.  No  life 
is  so  charming  as  a  country  one  in  England, 
and  no  flowers  are  sweeter  or  more  lovely 
than  the  Primroses,  Cowslips,  Bluebells,  and 
Violets,  which  grow  in  abundance  all  around 
me  here." 

"  Here  her  record  ends.  The  long,  hard 
journeys  are  over,  and,  alas !  with  them  was 
gone  the  ijreater  portion  of  that  indomitable 
strength  which  had  seemed  never  to  flag,  which 
had  carried  her  triumphantly  through  jioisonous 
climates,  never  breaking  down  under  incessant 
work,  fatigue,  bad  food,  and  all  those  hardships 
which  few  women,  travelling  absolutely  alone, 
would  have  dared  t(.i  face.  I  have  often  thought 
how  much  her  natural  stately  presence,  and 
simple  yet  dignified  manner,  helped  her  in 
facing  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  those 
long  distant  journeys.  .  .  .  Yet  one  more 
year  of  hard  work  of  a  different  kind  remained 
to  her.  In  the  summer  of  1886  she  rented  from 
General  Hale,  at  Alderley,  in  Gloucesterhire,  a 
charming  old-fashioned  grey  stone  house,  with 
fields,  orchards,  and  a  garden,  neglected  hitherto, 
but  exquisitely  placed  on  the  steeji  .slope  of 
one  of  those  secluded  valleys  which  lie  hidden 
away  in  the  folds  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  an 
old-world  regi(in  which  took  her  fancy,  and  in 
which  she  determined  to  make  for  her.self  a 
paradise.  That  sleepy  corner  of  West-country 
England  was  soon  astonished  l)y  her  energy. 
Out  of  the  dead  level  of  the  lawn  tennis  ground 
she  planned  a  terraced  garden,  sloping  steeply 
to  a  pond  and  rockery,  which  were  to  be  stocked 
with  I'are  plants  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
A  little  walled  yard  full  of  Currant  bushes  she 
turned  into  a  lovely  Rose  garden,  sheltered  by 
the  old  greystalile  with  its  lichen-covered  .stone 
roof.  The  whole  jilace  had  the  rare  charm  for 
an  artist  of  having  been  let  alone  for  many 
years.  Both  trees  and  buildings  were  old,  and 
all  the  trees  had  grown  luxuriantly  in  that 
kindly  West-country  air.  A  few  fine  old  Scotch 
Firs  gave  picturescpieness  and  shelter  to  her 
immediate  surroundings  ;  beyond  were  orchard 
and  clear  stream,  which,  after  turning  many 
mills,  gradually  led  down  to  the  wider  land- 
scape of  the  great  Severn  Valley.  When  I 
came  for  the  first  time  to  stay  witli  her  in  the 
.Jubilee  summer  of  1887,  I  thought  1  had  never 
seen  so  lovely  a  bit  of  English  country  as  this 
which  a  chance  had  led  her  to." 

The  jihotograph  of  which  the  illustration  is 
a  reproduction  is  one  which  Miss  North  sent 
to  her  personal  friends.  Under  it  she  wrote  : 
"  Marianne  North,  At  Home,  Mount  House, 
Alderley,  ^lay  to  November  as  long  as  life 
lasts." 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


EARLY     SORTS     FOR 
BORDER     DISPLAYS. 

A  S  the  flowering  season  of  the  early 
/\  Chrysanthemums  is  again  with  u.s, 

/  \        a   few   remarks   with   reference   to 

/  %  the  good  or  bad  ]ioints  of  existing 
1  \.  kinds  may  not  be  out  of  place.  A 
more  familiar  acijuaintance  with 
the  newer  varieties  also  enables  one  to  dilate 
upon  their  merits  and  characteristics  with 
greater  confidence  than  was  the  case  before 
repeated  trials  had  taken  jjlace. 

The  .Jai)ane.se  type  of  the  flower  will  always 
be  the  more  popular  one,  however  pretty  and 
interesting  other  types  may  be,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  is  proposed  to  treat  only  that  section 
on  this  occasion. 

There  is  no  lack  of  colour  in  the  early 
flowering  .Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blossoms, 
so  that  the  remark  made  with  reference  to  the 
Pompon  sorts  in  the  past  of  being  dowdy  and 
uninteresting  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
be  laid  against  their  more  fantastic  and  pleasing 
.Japanese  rivals.  A  good  point  in  favour  of 
the  latter  is  the  beautiful  branching  habit  that 
many  of  the  best  sorts  possess,  and  these  plants 
for  the  outdoor  border  are  unequalled  for  the 
glorious  display  they  make.  Chrysanthemums 
appear  to  suffer  little,  if  any,  inconvenience  by 
an  experience  of  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  and 
it  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  a  normal  autumn 
season  the  .Japanese  sort.s  are  cai)able  of  keeping 
the  garden  gay  from  August  until  the  end  of 
October.  This  is  a  period  of  the  year  when 
there  is  usually  room  for  improvement  in  most 
borders,  and  as  the  plants  under  notice  are  so 
easily  grown  and  give  such  a  handsome  return, 
their  good  qualities  should  speedily  become 
familiar  to  all  interested  in  prolonging  the 
floral  display  in  their  hardy  flower  gardens. 

ilme.  ilarie  Masse,  a  plant  of  continental 
origin,  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  those  who  introduced  the  plant  a  few 
jears  ago.     It  is  typical  of  what  a  liorder  Chry- 


santhemums should  be,  being  dwarf  and  sturdy, 
rarely  exceeding  a  height  of  2  feet,  while  its 
free  branching  style  of  growth,  wdiich  is  wonder- 
fully robust,  stamps  it  as  an  ideal  plant  for 
the  purpose.  Small  pieces  planted  out  in  the 
early  days  of  May  developed  into  plants  carrying 
quite  1.50  blossoms.  The  colour  is  a  pleasing 
shade  of  lilac-mauve,  and  the  plant  is  in  flower 
from  the  latter  part  of  August  and  during  the 
whole  of  Seiitember.  A  chestnut-red  sport 
from  the  last-named  was  introduced  last  season, 
and  this  promises  to  be  one  of  even  greater 
merit  than  the  jiarent  variety,  on  account  of  its 
rich  and  bright  colour.  This  sport  is  named 
Crimson  Marie  ilasse,  and  as  it  partakes  of 
the  good  points  of  its  parent,  this  new  sort 
should  be  esteemed  at  its  proper  worth.  The 
parent  plant  has  given  us  yet  another  sport, 
and  this  time  a  creamy-white  flower,  the  base 
of  the  florets  being  suflused  jiink.  This  is  sent 
out  under  the  name  of  Kalph  Curtis,  and  it  is 
quite  as  free  flowering  as  the  other  two,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  another  ac(]uisi- 
tion.  The  jnire  white  September-flowering 
ilychett  White  is  far  and  away  superior  to  all 
the  older  kinds,  and  although  some  growers 
have  come  to  regard  it  with  disfavour  because 
it  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory  when  grown  in 
pots,  it  is  an  excellent  sort  when  planted 
out  of  doors. 

Its  constitution  is  not  very  strong,  and  its 
height  is  between  18  inches  and  2  feet.  Lady 
Fitzwygram  is  a  jiretty  plant  when  freely 
disbudded,  and  will  develop  a  dozen  to  eighteen 
blossoms  of  good  .size,  which  will  completely 
eclipse  the  jirofuse  display  the  plant  makes 
when  flowered  without  disbudding.  It  is  a 
jnire  white  flower,  and  pays  to  be  grown  well. 
It  is  also  very  dwarf  and  sturdy,  has  a  good 
constitution,  and  is  seen  at  its  best  throughout 
September.  A  plant  that  has  never  attained 
the  prominence  it  deserves  is  Francois 
Vuillermet,  probably  owing  to  its  colour,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  rosy  mauve  ;  all  the 
same,  it  is  pretty  and  wonderfully  free.  It 
also  has  the  advantage  of  developing  reflexed 
florets,  which  throw  oft'  the  water  in  case  of 
rain,  and  its   habit   is    beautifully  branching 
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and  sturdy.  It  is  a  September  flowering 
variety,  and  in  height  is  about  2  feet. 
Arabroise  Thomas,  another  excellent  conti- 
nental introduction,  is  still  regarded  with 
great  favour,  and  deservedly  so.  The  colour 
of  its  somewhat  large  blossoms  is  a  reddish 
bronze,  with  wire-like  florets,  but  its  habit  is 
not  so  good  as  most  others,  although  nothing 
really  bad  can  be  said  against  it.  Its  height  is 
about  .si  feet,  and  it  commences  to  flower 
towards  "the  end  of  September.  Ivy  Stark  is 
an  English-rai.'-ed  seedling  of  sterling  merit, 
its  colour  being  a  pale  orange- yellow.  It  is  a 
very  free-flowering  sort,  possesses  a  robust 
constitution,  has  a  nice  bushy  habit,  and 
flowers  in  September  ;  height  about  -2^  feet. 
Mdlle.  Guindudeau  has  repeatedly  been  pointed 
out  to  me  as  one  of  the  best  earlies,  but  loses 
considerably  owing  to  its  short  flower  stalk. 
When  grown  freely,  as  other  sorts  are,  its 
blossoms  develo])  in  a  cluster  at  the  apex  of 
the  shoot,  in  which  case  to  obtain  a  really 
l)retty  blossom  one  has  to  sacriflce  so  many 
blossoms  surrounding  the  central  one.  Its 
colour  is  its  chief  charm,  this  being  a  deep 
pink.  Harvest  Home,  sent  out  a  few  seasons 
back,  was  readily  welcomed  because  of  its 
crimson  and  golden  yellow  colour.  Its  some- 
what spare  growth  is  rather  against  its 
becoming  popular  ;  such  sorts  as  Crimson 
Marie  Masse  altogether  eclipse  it.  The  blossoms 
of  Mme.  Eulalie  Morel  gave  us  a  new  shade 
of  colour  in  the  early  .Japanese,  this  being  a 
deep  cerise,  shaded  gold  in  the  centre,  a  very 
pleasing  combination  of  colour.  This  plant  is 
seen  to  greater  advantage  in  the  outdoor 
border,  where  it  attains  a  goodly  size  and 
develops  a  valuable  croj)  of  blossoms.  During 
the  latter  part  of  August  the  first  blossoms  are 
fully  expanded,  and  the  display  is  usually 
continued  well  into  September  :  height  slightly 
over  2  feet.  Although  Samuel  Barlow  has 
been  in  commerce  some  years,  it  is  an 
undoubtedly  good  sort  still,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  it  is  not  more  often  met  with.  The  colour 
is  a  salmon-pink,  a  very  taking  one,  and  when 
the  plant  is  in  full  bloom  it  is  a  perfect  picture. 
It  attains  a  height  of  something  over  .3  feet, 
and  commences  to  flower  towards  the  end  of 
August,  sometimes  earlier.  Pretty  dwarf  sorts 
are  Mons.  Gustave  Grunerwald,  colour  silvery 
pink  shaded  rose  ;  Louis  Lemaire,  a  lovely 
rosy  bronze  ;  and  Henri  Yvon,  a  rosy  salmon — 
all  very  similar  in  form,  and  very  pretty  when 
used  as  cut  flowers. 

The  above  are  just  a  few  of  the  good  things 
now  available,  and  may  well  be  included  in 
the  selections  of  those  best  suited  for  August 
and  September  displays.  Those  for  October 
flowering  may  be  mentioned  on  another 
occasion.  D.  B.  Cr.\ne. 


AUSTRALIAN      NOTES. 

Garden  M.\kino.* 

Local  gardening  is  unsatisfactory,  judged  by  the 
amount  of  recreation  and  retirement  it  affords. 
Private  gardens  should  be  outdoor  chambers,  and 
supply  our  physical  and  mental  needs  at  all  seasons 
of  the  j'ear.  Of  uninteresting  space  we  see  too 
much,  of  light  and  heat  we  become  tired.  We  need 
shade,  green,  cool  shade,  and  high  walls  and  towers 
of  green  to  shut  us  in.  Our  ideas  are  foreign  to 
our  wants,  for,  as  a  people,  we  are  out  of  our 
element,  and  our  native  tastes  in  gardening  do  not 
accord  with  the  demands  of  this  climate.  The 
worst  features  of  local  gardening  are  that  they 
fatigue  where  they  should  yield  rest  ;  at  best  pretty 
vanities,  where  they  should  be  solid  comfort. 
Whatever  beauty  appears  it  is  usually  superficial 

*  A  paper  by  C.  Bogue  Luffmanii,  Principal  of  tlie  Butnley 
Schcinl  uf  Hoiticullurf,  read  lielort;  tlle  South  Subuiimn 
Hoiticultural  Society,  Prahlan,  June  7. 


and  transient.  This  arises  from  our  not  building 
gardens,  but  veneering  the  surface.  We  have  not 
well  considered  how  little  Nature  gives  and  how 
much  she  takes  ;  hence  this  mere  surface  work  is 
of  no  account,  and  will  in  most  instances  pre- 
decease us.  If  our  gardens  were  well  designed  and 
substantially  built,  they  would  when  neglected 
merge  into  delightfully  inviting  ruins,  instead  of 
untidy  wastes  of  falling  trees  and  exhausted  earth. 
Every  garden  should  be  fashioned  in  accord  with 
the  architecture,  material  nature  of  soil,  contour 
of  the  landscape,  altitude  and  latitude,  and  the 
capital  to  be  spent  in  maintenance.  All  the  garden 
area  is  to  be  made  attractive,  and  the  rear  and  all 
sides  of  a  house  must  yield  some  wholesome  and 
comforting  scene. 

Whilst  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  English  formal 
gardening  may  not  be  denied,  we  have  not  the 
English  climate,  nor  can  we  obtain  good  results  by 
adhering  to  northern  old  world  styles.  We  want 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  Oriental  gardens  here. 
We  have  architecture  calling  for  lietter  treatment 
than  it  receives  ;  space  and  means  to  do  better 
things  for  ourselves.  The  house,  the  home,  should 
prove  a  stronghold  ;  at  least  we  should  feel  secure 
there,  and  where  a  garden  is  built  and  maintained 
as  a  sturdy  bulwark  about  a  house,  each  year  makes 
all  its  living  subjects  feel  more  secure.  To  our 
Italian  houses  let  us  have  walled  terraces,  sur- 
mounted by  statuary  and  trimmed  trees.  Let  us 
provide  depressed  walks,  flanked  by,  and  here  and 
there  arched  with  stone  work,  and  terminating  in 
shady  pools  and  winding  rocky  ways  for  exit.  Let  us 
have  broad  lawns  of  Ivy  and  Tradescantia,  shaded 
by  high  arching  trees.  Let  us  have  no  more  than 
shafts  of  light  streaming  in  on  parti-coloured  beds 
and  woodland  borders.  Let  us  have  loggias  and 
pergolas  and  stone  wrought  summer  houses  so 
fashioned  that  we  can  really  rest  in  them.  Let  us 
have  columns  and  obelisks  and  arches  of  green  leaf 
and  scented  flower,  that  ours  may  be  a  subdued 
but  triumphal  progress  through  all  the  garden. 
Or  we  can  take  our  ideas  for  house  and  home  from 
old  Spain,  or  the  Orient,  and  vary  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Italian  garden  by  adding  coUonaded 
walls  with  albercas  (fish  ponds)  half  in  light  and 
half  in  shadow,  and  by  providing  grottoes  and 
miniature  alamedas. 

But  at  what  cost  all  this?  At  no  more  than  we 
can  afibrd,  for  such  gardens  are  enduring,  and  are 
not  expensive  to  maintain.  The  gardener  finds  it 
well  nigh  impossible  to  invent  new  styles.  Climate 
makes  strong  and  imperative  demands,  and  man  is 
the  creature  to  be  comforted.  The  designer  ot 
gardens  should  aim  chiefly  towards  suppljing  cool 
shade  ;  hence  our  gardens  should  be  well  clothed, 
paths  should  be  comparatively  scarce,  and  wide 
stretches  of  open  lawn  have  no  place  in  other  than 
large  domains.  (Jrass  can  be  had  in  abundance, 
but  it  should  take  the  form  of  riverlike  strips,  or 
winding  ways,  with  high  banks,  promontories  anil 
bays  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  either  hand.  Fresh 
foliaged  trees  and  shrubs  are  ever  desirable,  and 
these  make  the  permanent  garden,  providing  they 
are  well  chosen  and  arranged  and  regularly  pruned. 
Foliage  and  flowers  in  great  variety  are  oljtainable 
under  trees,  if  the  soil  is  well  cared  for,  so  that  no 
part  of  the  garden  need  be  bare  and  unprofitable. 
We  have  an  infinite  choice  of  plants  for  the  local 
garden,  and  many  may  be  selected  which  put  forth 
beautiful  foliage  and  flowers  in  deep  and  permanent 
shade.  Shady  and  light  spots  there  are  in  all 
gardens,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  shade  often 
yields  little  comfort  owing  to  its  dry,  sour,  or 
impoverished  condition.  Shade  is  productive  of 
all  the  worst  garden  pests  in  a  warm  climate. 
Certain  families  of  plants  are  susceptible  to,  and 
otheis  immune  from,  insects  and. fungoid  jjests. 
Hundreds  of  our  best  shrubs  and  plants  are  by 
nature  clean,  and  prefer  the  shade.  .Shade  is  a 
local  necessity,  hence  much  care  should  be  given 
to  the  making  of  shade  gardens.  Bowers  and 
shady  margins  may  be  obtained  on  the  smallest 
areas,  but  true  and  efl'ective  shade,  with  variety, 
can  exist  onl^'  where  trees  and  shrubs  of  varying 
heights  and  form  spread  over  undulating  surfaces. 
The  shade  garden  can  be  quicklj'  obtained  under 
wide  clumps  or  belts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  beside 
watercourses  or  pools,  overawed  by  rocks  or  brush- 


wood. The  shade  garden  would  prove  a  welcome 
addition  throughout  the  hot  regions  of  Australia. 
This  includes  all  the  capital  cities,  and  the  oldest 
and  most  neglected  gardens  hold  most  material  for 
the  skilful  remodeller.  The  shade  garden  means 
Nature  or  it  means  nothing.  All  growth  must  be 
prodigal  and  wild.  Flowers  will  not  be  so  rare, 
bright  foliage  so  wanting,  or  the  air  so  still  and 
cold  that  the  shade  garden  will  in  winter  prove  a 
dreary  afl'air.  Shafts  of  light  are  made  to  fall 
where  a  splash  of  colour  is  wanting,  and  narrow 
windings,  now  opening  to  the  sky,  and  now  leading 
to  broad  carpels  and  vaults  of  varied  green,  keep 
one  interested  and  secure.  With  this  deep,  this 
half,  this  casual  shade,  this  draughty  lane,  warm, 
soft  hollow  or  sunlit  mound,  we  have  places  for  all 
our  showy  friends.  'Tis  variety  of  soil,  its  height 
and  depth  and  aspect  ;  the  presence  of  fierce  hot 
.sunlight  and  subdued  moist  shade,  the  dank  and 
airless,  the  wind-blown  and  the  parched  land  ;  or 
the  mellow,  sweet  and  free,  which  determine  the 
subjects  to  be  grown. 

Ciood  gardening  in  the  sun  or  shade  implies  a 
wise  choice  of  positions  for  plants. 

Get  a  list  of  plants  which  thrive  in  thin,  dry, 
hot  and  exposed  soils  :  in  the  sour,  airless,  per- 
manently shaded,  and  all  other  positions  that  the 
garden  holds,  and  then  no  spot  but  will  be  full  and 
satisfying  through  all  the  year. 

Have  a  real  garden  or  none.  Have  a  garden 
that  will  show  strong  in  the  days  when  you  are 
weakening,  for  old  age  must  be  saddened  in  seeing 
the  bulwarks  of  his  home  fading  before  him.  —  The 
Leader,  Melbourne,  June  16,  1900. 
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ADIANTUMS     FOR 
CUTTING. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  name  anything  more 
elegant  or  more  useful  for  decorative  pur- 
poses   than    the    Adiantums.       From     the 
slender  A.  gracillinun-  to  the  large  trended 
A.  sentum  or  tenerum  all  are  useful.     The 
nearest  rival  to   the  old  favourite  A.  cunea- 
tum  is  A.  elegans    (sometimes  called  A.  colpodes 
elegans),  this  having  longer  stalks  and  being  also 
hardier. 

The  chief  complaint  against  the  Maidenhair  Ferns 
is  that  they  do  not  last  well.  This  trouble  may  be 
greatly  reduced  by  seeing  that  the  plants  are  grown 
under  conditions  that  ensure  sturdy  growth,  and 
that  the  fronds  are  not  cut  until  they  are  well 
matured.  To  ensure  good  material  for  winter  work 
the  stock  should  be  overhauled.  Fresh  potted 
plants  should  not  be  relied  upon,  as  they  are  sure 
to  make  soft,  fleshy  fronds  ;  those  that  have  well 
filled  the  pots  with  roots  are  best.  If  there  is  any 
sign  of  young  fronds  starting,  the  old  ones  may  be 
thiiuied"  out,  removing  those  that  are  not  likely  to 
be  of  much  use.  A  little  fertiliser  may  be  used, 
but  it  should  be  put  round  close  to  the  rims  of  the 
pots.  The  plants  should  h.ave  plenty  of  room,  and 
may  now  be  exposed  to  all  possible  sunshine, 
or  if  the  fronds  are  soft,  and  they  have  been  under 
shade,  they  must  be  graduallj-  exposed.  Where 
they  are  started  and  grown  on  throughout  in  a 
light  airy  position,  there  is  no  danger  of  sunshine 
doing  any  harm  ;  but  take  them  from  a  close  shady 
position  and  sunshine,  or  e\-en  dry  air,  they  will 
soon  shrivel  up. 

Potting  firmly  in  a  good  loamy  compost  is  also 
an  essential  point  in  growing  Maidenhair  Ferns  for 
cutting.  When  grown  under  conditions  as  suggested 
above  the  fronds  will  be  of  a  pale  shade  of  green  ; 
but  very  few  object  to  this,  and  for  trade  purposes 
it  is  only  the  pale  green  that  finds  any  favour. 
This  may  partially  arise  from  the  fact  that  these 
last  better  than  the  deep  green  fronds. 

Davallias. 

During  the  autumn  the  fronds  of  some  Varieties 
become  a  pretty  bronzy-yellow  hue,  and  if  taken 
at  the  right  time  they  are  very  useful  for  bouijuets 
or  other  lloral  work.  I  have  seen  them  used  in 
wreaths   with    "ood   effect.      The   varieties   of   D. 
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buUata  and  T>.  disset  ta  are  the  most  serviceable  ; 
if  not  required  for  immediate  use  they  may  be 
taken  from  the  plants,  and  will  last  longer  than  if 
thev  are  left  exposed.  D.  bullata  JIariesi,  which 
is  deciduous,  may  be  gradually  dried  off  so  soon  as 
the  fronds  begin  to  change  colour  ;  they  colour 
better  if  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Leucostegia 
immersa  mavalso  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  best. 
This,  when  suspended  from  the  roof,  will  give  a  good 
supply  of  fronds  for  cutting.  Even  before  they  begin 
to  ripen  oft'  they  are  of  a  pale,  almost  straw  colour, 
and  when  quite  young  they  have  a  bronzy  tint,  but 
do  not  last  in  "a  cut  state  until  well  matured. 
Nothocla?na  chrvsophylla,  when  grown  freelj-,  will 
make  fronds  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  long,  and 
if  cut  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  the  pinnules  curl 
up  and  have  the  appearance  of  tiny  golden  balls. 
They  last  a  long  time,  and  are  very  effective  for 
small  vases.  Fullv  matured  fertile  fronds  should 
be  avoided,  as  they  will  not  be  so  bright  in  colour 
and  the  spores  fall,"  and  being  of  a  dark  colour  they 
disfigure  other  foliage  with  which  they  may  be 
associated. 

(tYmn-ogk.4mm.\  chrvsophylla  Alsto-ni.i:. 
In  this  beautiful  gold  Fern  the  pinnules  naturally 
curl  inwards,  and  the  under  side,  which  is  of  a 
deep  golden  yellow,  is  shown  well.  In  quite  young 
plants  this  c'haracterislio  is  not  so  well  shown,  and 
seedlings  varj'  to  some  extent ;  but  by  selecting  the 
most  decided  types  and  growing  them  on  some 
very  fine  fronds"  may  be  had.  These  may  be  used 
for  table  and  other  decorations,  and  witli  suitable 
associations  they  are  very  effective.  This  may  not 
be  suitable  for  "all  purposes,  yet  where  something 
special  is  required  it  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
With  white  flowers  it  makes  a  good  relief,  especially 
with  other  tinted  foliage  of  a  bronzy  or  red  hue. 

A.  Hemsley. 
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OLLA   PODRIDA. 

Chioxodoxa  Lucili.=e. 

YOUR  praise  of  the  many  bulbous  plants 
which  are  now  used  for  the  decoration 
of  our  gardens  in  the  earh'  months  of 
the  jear  induces  me  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  behalf  of  one  which  has  been 
introduced  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  with  whose  introduction  I  had  a  great 
Seal  to  do.  Some  twenty  years  ago  or  more  Mr 
George  Maw,  who  was  then  visiting  various 
countries  in  his  search  after  the  different  species  of 
Crocus,  went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  there  found  growing  in  great 
profusion  on  the  mountains  this  charming  flower. 
He  brought  home  some  roots,  and  was  good  enough 
to  send  me  half  a  dozen.  I  was  delighted  with  its 
exquisite  beauty,  and  wanted  to  know  more  about 
it,  and  at  that  time  a  plate  appeared  in  The 
Gardes  which  gave  a  very  faithful  representation 
of  the  flower.  My  son  was  then  Consular  Chaplain 
at  Smyrna,  and  on  writing  to  him  he  told  me  that 
one  of" the  merchants  there — whose  name  has  since 
become  well  known  as  an  ardent  naturalist,  Mr. 
Edward  Whittall — would  be  the  best  person  with 
whom  to  communicate.  On  writing  to  him  he 
said  that  he  knew  the  flower  well,  and  that  there 
was  anj-  quantity  of  it  on  the  mountains  about 
SmjTua.  I  then  wrote  to  some  of  our  principal 
nurserymen,  such  as  Messrs.  Veiteh,  Bull,  and 
Williams,  who  agreed  to  order  a  certain  number. 
I  consequently  wrote  to  Smyrna,  and  had  several 
thousand  bulVJs  forwarded.  In  due  course  a  large 
box  arrived,  but  great  was  my  disma}-  on  opening 
it  to  find  nearly  all  the  bulbs  rotten  ;  they  had 
been  packed  in  some  material  which  decayed,  and 
so  destroyed  the  bulbs.  However,  we  were  not 
daunted,  "and  after  a  while  a  couple  of  boxes 
containing  about  oU,0<tO  bulbs  arrived,  and  were 
sent  to  different  houses  which  had  ordered  them. 
Some  time  after  this  some  German  collectors,  with 
their  usual  slirewdness,  foimd  out  what  was  going 
on,  and  forwarded  a  number  of  bulbs  to  England 
as  well  as  to  Germany,  but  those  which  I  procured 
were  the  first  that  had  been  brought  into  England, 


My  anxiety  with  regard 
to  them,  however,  was 
not  at  an  end.  It  had 
been  stated  that  Scilla 
bifolia  grew  in  some 
profusion  in  the  same 
locality,  and  I  was  tor- 
tured with  the  question 
— What  if  these,  bulbs 
proved  to  be  that 
species  ?  I  planted  a 
quantity  in  my  own 
L'arden,  and  was  horri- 
fied to  find  that  the 
earliest  forms  which 
appeared  were  Scillas 
and  not  Chionodoxas. 
However,  it  turned  out 
all  right  in  the  end. 
There  were  a  few  Scillas, 
it  is  true,  but  the  bulk 
were  Chionodoxas,  and 
all  who  had  the  bulbs 
were  perfectl}'  satisfied 
with  their  bargain. 

There  is  a  border  in 
front  of  my  greenhouse 
about  35  feet  long.  I 
planted  two  or  three 
rows  the  whole  length, 
and  they  have  now 
formed  a  border  about 
IS  inches  wide.  It  pro- 
duces seeds  very  freeh", 
and  I  collected  a  certain 
quantity  as  they  ripened 
and  sowed  them  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the 
path,  bordering  a  bed 
of  Koses.  These  all 
succeeded  and  formed 
another  border ;  in  fact, 
it  was  now  a  perfect 
weed  in  mj'  garden, 
though  a  very  prettj' 
one,  coming  up  in  all 
directions,  and  appa- 
rentl3' indifferent  to  soil 
or  situation.  Several 
varieties   have  been 

introduced,  amongst  others  a  white~one,  but  this 
I  do  not  care  for,  as  the  mixture  of  blue  and  white 
is,  I  think,  most  charming,  and  in  the  early  spring 
on  a  sunshin}-  day  the  aspect  of  ray  border  is  most 
beautiful.  It  does  not  continue  a  very  long  time  in 
flower,  not  so  long  as  its  near  ally  Scilla  siberica, 
but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  charming  additions 
we  have  had  to  our  spring  flowers  for  many  years. 

Rose  Souvexir  de  la  Malmaison. 
While  endorsing  ever\'thing  that  can  be  said 
about  tlie  beauty  of  Tea-scented  Roses  and  the 
value  of  their  contributions  to  our  gardens  in 
autumn,  I  should  not  like  that  this  fine  old 
Bourbon  Rose  should  not  receive  its  due  amount 
of  praise.  One  plant  which  I  have  of  it  is  now 
covered  vnth  its  beautiful  white,  flesh -tinted 
blossoms.  When  these  are  about  three-quarters 
opened  I  know  nothing  that  can  surpass  them  in 
their  own  line.  This  plant  is  of  special  interest, 
Ijearing  on  two  points  in  Rose  culture.  One  is 
with  regard  to  the  longevity  of  the  Rose  plants  ; 
we  are  frequently  asked  how  long  they  will  live. 
This  plant  is  close  upon  fifty  years  old.  Having  a 
great  affection  for  it  I  removed  it  thirty-three  years 
ago  from  its  former  quarters  at  Deal,  and  planted 
it  here  at  Westwell.  Another  point  is  that  we  are 
frequently  told  not  to  prune  Bourbon  Roses.  Now 
this  has  been  treated  every  year  as  if  it  were  a 
hard}'  H.P. ,  and  it  maj'  be  that  this  treatment  has 
prolonged  its  life.  The  first  crop  of  blooms  is 
generally  defective  ;  the  Roses  come  with  large 
eyes  and  distorted  forms,  but  the  second  crop, 
when  climatic  conditions  are  favourable,  is  alwaj's 
a  delight,  and  in  this  present  autunui  the  blooms 
have  been  more  than  usually  abundant  and 
beautiful. 

Zephyranthes  carisata. 

I  received   some  bulbs  of   this  some  years  ago 
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from  a  friend  under  the  name  of  Bombay  Lily,  an 
absolute  misnomer,  as  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  1 
have  never  tried  it  out  of  doors,  and  from  its 
native  habitat  I  should  hardly  think  it  would 
stand  that  treatment,  but  I  know  of  no  plant  that 
throws  up  such  a  quantity  of  bloom  from  a  very 
small  bulb.  The  flower-stem  is  long  and  the  flower 
large,  and  one  is  surprised  to  see  from  so  small  a 
bulb  the  flower-stems  rising  one  after  another. 
Its  culture  is  very  simple,  requiring  only  light  soil. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  about  six  or  eight  in 
a  (5-inch  pot,  requiring  only  the  ordinary  care  given 
to  a  greenhouse  plant.  It  is  sometimes  known  under 
the  title  of  grandiflora.  H.  H.  I)'. 
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The  accompanying  illustration  needs  no  descrip- 
tion, it  simply  shows  how  delightful  are  flowers 
freely  grouped  in  the  way  suggested.  Without 
this  massing  together  of  tall  perennials  this  garden 
path  over  the  bridge  would  have  been  of  small 
interest. 

CHRYSOGOXUM  VIRGINIANUM 

ME.MBER.S  of  the  great  family  of  the  Compositae 
that  bloom  early  in  the  spring  are  not  very  common, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The  (iARDES 
would  like  to  hear  of  a  perfectly  hard\"  and  very 
pretty  little  plant  that  I  found  in  the  wood  about 
eight  miles  from  Rose  Brake.  It  was  a  fine  day 
about  the  middle  of  .\pril,  and  I  was  driving  past 
these  woods  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
some  bright  patches  of  low-growing,  golden-yellow 
flowers,  which  looked  unusual  and  interesting.  As 
I  was  out  botanising,  I  was  provided  with  a  basket 
and  trowel  and  old  newspapers,  so  I  soon  had  some 
clumps  of  the  pretty  little  strangers  to  take  home 
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with  me,  where  they  were  duly  given  a  place  in  my 
wild  garden.  I  planted  them  in  unenriched  soil  on 
a  dry  hilltop,  and  gave  tliem  no  special  attention. 
They  went  on  blooming  in  the  most  accommodating 
manner,  however,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
they  made  their  quarters  gay  for  many  weeks. 
Early  in  July  there  were  still  a  few  flowers 
on  the  plants,  and  these  were  as  big  as  silver 
quarter-dollars,  and  were  so  pretty  and  clieerful 
tliat  I  thought  I  had  made  a  lucky  find. 

But  what  a  puzzle  it  was  !  I  not  onlj'  I'ansaoked 
my  botanies,  but  sent  off  a  specimen  plant  to  a 
scientific  friend  who  had  never  failed  me  before. 
In  vain.  I  could  gain  no  enlightenment  as  to  the 
name  of  the  fair  unknown.  At  last  Messrs.  Britten 
and  Brown  published  their  "Illustrated  Flora  of 
the  Northern  States  and  Canada,"  and  I  procured 


rays  prettily  toothed.  The  plant  grows  from 
(j  inches  to  10  inches  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  about 
2  inches  long,  ovate,  and  crenate- dentate  ;  the 
flowers  are  both  axillary  and  terminal. 

Perhaps  the  Chrysogonum  would  improve  under 
cultivation,  and  as  it  blooms  so  early  and  .so  long, 
it  might  be  worth  while  for  some  horticulturist  to 
e.\'periment  with  it.  It  is  found,  according  to  the 
Flora  I  have  mentioned,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Florida,  but  i  think  it  must  he  rare,  as  neither 
<Tra3'"s  nor  Wood's  Botany  mentions  it  at  all.  I 
never  saw  it  anywhere  except  in  the  wooils  where 
I  first  found  it. 

If  any  one  who  reads  this  looks  at  the  picture  of 
it  on  page  409  in  the  third  volume  of  Britten  and 
Brown's  Flora,  I  beg  to  say  that,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  other  pictured  beauties,  scant  justice  is 


THE    8CHIZANTHUS— ANNUAL  v. 
BIENNIAL. 

The  autumn  sowing,  winter  preserving,  or  biennial 
treatment  of  the    Schizanthus  proves  a  deterrent 
to  the  culture  by  amateurs  of  one  of  the  showiest 
of  summer-blooming  plants.     Its  treatment  as  an 
annual  should   be  meantime  considered   and  more 
generally  followed  by  all  who  have  not  the  means 
or   inclination    to   maintain   a   stock   of    seedlings 
throughout  the  winter.     Very  similar  treatment  to 
what  is  required  for  Phlox  lirummondi  will  suit  it 
admirably,  with  the  exception  that  all  who  possess 
proper  pits  or  frames  will  do  well  to  sow  the  seeds 
a  fortnight  earlier.     Duiing  the  past  three  or  four 
years  it  has  succeeded  in  blooming  well  so  treated. 
Needless  to  say,  the  summers  in  these  years  were 
exceptionally   warm    and  suit- 
able.   This,  however,  will  prove 
no  deterrent   to  hopeful  culti- 
vators  should   they  anticipate 
colder  ones  in  the  near  future. 

\\'lLI.IAM    E.^RLEV. 
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a  cop3'.  Then  the  secret  was  out,  and  I  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  call  my  pretty  plant  the  mj'sterious 
stranger.  Chrysogonum  virginianum  is  her  full 
title  —  a  high-sounding  one,  but  not  above  her 
merits. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  dealer  in  hardy  plants  has 
ever  tiled  to  introduce  this  really  good  plant  to 
garden  lovers.  It  has  so  many  good  qualities  that 
1  think  all  who  see  it  would  be  pleased  with  it. 
That  it  is  qxiite  hardy  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as 
it  lives  here  through  our  severest  winter  weather, 
when,  as  I  said  before,  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer often  falls  below  zero. 

The  flowers  of  the  Chrysogonum  are  freely 
produced,  and  it  increases  rapidly  by  runners  from 
the  root,  but  not  so  as  to  be  troublesome.  The 
blossoms  are  a  bright  orange-yellow,  with  five  oval 
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done  my  little  favourite  there.  It  is  much  reduced 
in  size  in  this  picture  to  suit  the  limited  space 
assigned  to  it.  Yet  one  full-size  ray-fiower  is  given, 
and  from  that  one  must  imagine  the  eflect  of  the 
whole.     Otherwise  the  drawing  is  accurate. 

I  do  not  claim  any  extraordinary  beauty  for  the 
Cluysogonum,  but  think  it  a  very  pleasing  little 
flower  to  naturalise  in  a  wild  spot,  and  believe  that 
any  who  may  try  it  will  be  apt  to  agree  with  me. 

1  sent  you  some  notes  on  .Stuartias  some  time 
ago,  in  which  is  an  inaccuracy  of  statement  which 
I  much  regret.  My  notes  have  no  merit  except  as 
they  are  the  result  of  careful  observation,  and  in 
this  instance  I  trusted  to  a  faulty  memory.  It  is 
the  Stuartia  virginica  that  blooms  Jiisl  in  June, 
not  the  Stuartia  pentagyna  as  I  said. 

IlANSKIE    I)A.M)RlD(iE. 


HAUDY  CLIMBERS. 
Now  that  the  season  for 
planting  is  coming  on,  one 
may  mention  a  few  of  the  best 
of  these.  For  effect  and  for 
geneial  appearance  Wistaria 
sinensis,  right  up  to  the  roof  of 
a  house,  can  hardly  be  equalled. 
Wistaria  sinensis  alba  is  not  so 
commonly  known,  but  is  also 
beautiful.  A  combination  of 
climbers  is  very  often  desirable, 
and  Clematis  Jackmanni 
(purple),  C.  Mme.  Edouard 
Andre  (red),  Crimson  Rambler 
Rose,  Clematis  montana  and 
Clematis  Flamnmla  (white), 
with  Clianthus  puniceus  at  the 
base  of  a  window  look  very 
well.  Then  further  round 
Ampelospis  "V'eitohi  atropu- 
purea,  Uolden  Ivj',  Green  Ivy, 
and  Silver  Ivy,  with  a  long 
trailing  (Jolden  Hop  growing 
up  the  spouting  give  variety 
and  tone.  Boucjuet  d'Or  Rose 
and  Clematis  Flammula  grow 
well  together,  and  if  there  be 
a  bare  spot  on  the  wall  where 
the  Rose  rises  a  small-leaved 
Green  Ivy  will  eflcctually  cover  it.  In  a  low 
stone  wall  Cotoneaster  microphylla  is  used  very 
often  here,  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum  and  revo- 
lutum  are  both  useful  fur  the  front  pillars  of  a 
house.  Passiflora  Cierulea  grows  rapidly  up  any 
position  where  wire  netting  is  attached,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  watch  how  firmly  its  tendiils 
hold  it.  Of  other  climbers  we  have  Akebia 
quinata,  Bignonia  grandiflora  where  a  large  eflect 
is  desired,  also  Ceanothus  and  Aristolochia,  and 
tor  the  front  of  a  bay  window  Crataegus  Pyracantha 
or  La-landi  with  their  pretty  berries  are  very 
useful.  And  one  nnist  not  forget  Pyrus  japonica, 
Vinca  elegantissima,  and  all  the  climbing  Roses, 
which  when  well  grown  are  also  very  handsome 
and  desirable.  Walter  Sjivth. 


CHRYSANTHEMU-M    ATTRACTION. 

Some  charnnng  blossoms  of  this  noveltj'  were 
adjudged  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
lloral  connnittee  on  Tuesday,  the  !(th  inst.,  and 
well  merited  the  commendation  they  received.  As 
an  October-flowering  Japanese  variety  it  should 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  and,  judged  from  this 
point  of  view,  was  deserving  of  a  higher  award. 
We  have  none  too  many  really  good  October- 
flowering  kinds,  those  exhibited  in  the  competitive 
classes  at  the  October  show  being  from  early  buds 
of  the  ordinary  November  sorts,  which  in  several 
instances  were  of  poor  colour  and  yer\'  much  out 
of  character.  The  variety  under  notice,  however, 
is  just  one  of  those  which  should  receive  every 
possible  encouragement,  as  its  blos,«oms  are  in 
beautiful  condition  quite  early  in  the  month.    C, 
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ROADSIDE   COTTAGE. 

WHEN     wandering     in     country 
places  a   cottage  of  the  older 
tyjie,   such   as  the  one  in  the 
ii'pposite     illustration,     makes 
one   think    that    in    its    little 
garden    strips    there   are   ])ro- 
liably   some   treasures   of  the   same  old-world 
character.     A  halt  at   the  gate  will  probal:ily 
bring  a  young  child  or  the  good  wife  herself 
to  .see  who   the   passer-by   may  be,  for   these 
peoples'  lives  are  none  too  full  of  incident,  and 
a    little    kindly   interest 
expressed    about    the 
cottage  garden  is  sure  to 
lead   to  an  invitation  to 
enter  and  explore.   There 
is  sure  to  be   a  bush  of  '         <■. 

Southern  wood,  beloved  of  .  ^S 

the    older    cottage   folk,  ^ 

and  a  watchful  journey 
along  the  narrow  borders 
will  be  likely  to  disclose 
some  one  or  more  old 
garden  treasures,  while 
.  often  there  is  a  good 
store  of  something  not 
too  abundant  in  the  best 
gardens,  such  as  thriving 
tufts  of  Hepatica  or  the 
tine  old  crimson  doul)le 
Primrose. 

A  NEW  PERENNIAL 

SUNFLOWER.  ' 

There  are  many  peren- 
nial SunHiiwers,  and  the 

family  likeness  is  strong 

amongst  them,  the  flowers 
>    being  in  all  eases  yellow 

of  varying  shades.     But 

we  welcome  this  hybrid, 

1^  raised  by  Mr.  H.  Ct.  Moon 

^between  the  well-known 

H.    multiflorus    and    H. 

rigidus.       Although     its 

flowers  are   yellow,  they 

have  liroader  Horets  than 

those  of  other  forms,  and 

are     l>orue     freely     and 

gracefully    upon     strong 

stems,    whilst    the   roots 

are    less    prone    to    run 

hither  and  thither  to  the 

discomfort  of  neighbour- 
ing   plants.      We    enjoy 

robust  plants,  but  many 

of   the   Helianthuses   are 

unpleasantly  aggressive. 


[There  are  flowering  Cherries  of  weeping  habit 
tliat  would  suit  well  for  such  treatment,  and  several 
other  small  trees  of  pendulous  growth,  such  as 
Laburnum,  Weeping  Ash,  and  the  large-lcavcf 
Weeping  Elm.  There  is  an  important  green  alley 
at  West  Dean,  near  Chichester,  of  Laburnum  only. 
The  green  alley  difters  from  the  pergola  in  that  the 
pergola  has  solid  and  permanent  supports,  its 
original  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  giving  of  shade, 
being  to  support  Vines.  The  green  alley  being 
made  of  stiffer  and  more  woody  growths  only  needs 
a  temporary  framework  to  which  to  train  the  trees 
till  they  have  tilled  the  space  and  forniud  the  shape. 
In  old  days  Hornbeam  was  the  tree  most  used,  and 
for  a  simple  green  alley  nothing  is  better.  Beech 
is  also  good.  Several  other  of  the  smaller  trees 
of  weeping  growth   should   lie  more  used  for  this 
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GREEN   ALLEYS. 

It  happens  not  unfre(piently  that  a  correspondent 
who  asks  for  advice  and  only  e.vpects  a  short  reply, 
puts  a  cpiestion  whose  answer  is  so  likely  to  be 
useful  to  many  others  that  we  are  glad  to  treat  it 
ratlier  fully.  This  occurs  in  the  following  question 
from  Lady  H.  V.,  who  writes:  "I  am  making 
this  autiuun  what  is  to  be  eventually  a  pleached 
alley,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  a  green  gallery, 
that  is,  a  closely  trained  arcade  of  trees.  It  is  to 
reach  down  some  (j(l  yar'ds  from  an  old  Tudor  tower 
to  a  piece  of  water.  In  the  old  books  one  reads  of 
these  alleys  being  made  of  either  Lime,  Hornbeam, 
Yew,  or  some  such  green  tree,  but  I  should  like  to 
make  it  of  double-iiowering  Cherry.  Would  you 
advise  me  about  choice  of  tree  ?  I  am  afraid  that, 
perhaps,  the  clo-se  trimming  and  bending  might  not 
suit  the  free  habit  of  the  Cherry  ':  " 


anil  the  allied  uses  of  training  for  arbours  and  other 
shelter  spaces  in  the  garden. 

The  common  Plane  is  nuich  used  on  the  continent 
for  green  shelters  ;  tlie  trees  are  pollarded  at  about 
8  feet  high,  and  the  vigorous  young  growths  trained 
down  horizontally  to  a  slight  framework. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  make  a  green  alley 
with  two  or,  perhaps,  three  kinds  of  plants  whose 
leaf  form  was  of  somewhat  the  same  structure. 
For  instance,  a  groundwork  of  Weeping  Ash  could 
soon  be  trained  into  shape,  and  Wistaria  could  be 
led  to  grow  all  over  and  through  it.  The  more 
stiff  and  woody  Ash  would  supply  the  eventual 
solid  framework,  and  by  the  time  the  Wistaria  was 
making  strong  growth  (for  it  is  a  plant  very  slow 
to  make  a  beginning)  the  whole  would  be  well  in 
shape,  and  might  dispense  with  the  framing  of 
"  carpenters' work  "  that  is  necessary  for  its  first 
shaping.       It  would  be  best  to  plant  the  Ash  zigzag 


across  the  path  so  tliat  the  main  of  the  head  of 
each  tree  might  be  trained  across  the  path  and 
down  to  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side,  when  it 
would  occupy  the  space  between  the  two  opposite 
trees. 

It  is  important  to  further  maintain  the  distinc- 
tion between  green  alley  and  pergola  by  using  in 
the  green  alley  only  things  of  a  permanent  and 
woody  character ;  no  Roses  or  Clematis  or  any 
other  plants  of  which  portions  are  apt  to  die  or 
wear  out.  These  are  proper  to  the  pergola,  whose 
permanent  sidistructure  makes  it  easier  to  cut  away 
and  renew  those  of  its  coverings,  whether  structural 
or  growing,  that  are  liable  to  partial  decay. 

A    great   many  delightful   things    may   be  done 
with  these  green  alleys  and  green  shelters.     Much 
interest  is  already  aroused  in  the  pergola,  and  with 
it  it  is  well  to  consider  these 
other  related  ways  of  adding 
to   the  comfort  and  delight 
/■-•.  of  our  gardens.     One  thing, 

however,  should  be  carefully 
considered.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  where  a 
path  is  made  more  important 
by  passing  under  trained 
green  growths  it  should  have 
some  definite  reason  for 
being  so  accentuated,  cer- 
tainly at  one  end,  and 
desirabl3^  at  both.  In  our 
present  correspondent's  case 
the  covered  way  is  to  lead 
from  an  old  Tutlor  tower  to 
'  .  a  piece  of  water — two  most 

important  features.      But   it 
often   occurs  that  in  laying 
out  ground  the  owner  wishes 
to    have    a    pergola,    as    it 
were,  in  the  air,  and  when 
there   is   nothing  to   justify 
its  presence.     It  should  not 
be   put   at    haphazard   over 
any  part  of  a  garden  walk. 
If  of  any  length,   it  should 
distinctly  lead  from   somewhere  to  somewhere  of 
importani/e  in  the  garden  design,  and   should,  at 
least  at  one  end,  finish  in  some  distinct  full-stop, 
such  as  a  well-designed  summer-house  or  tea-house. 
Another  important  matter  is  that  a  pergola  or 
green    alley    in    the    usual    sense    should     never 
wind    or    go   uphill.       We   do    not    mean   to   say 
that   shading   coverings   cannot    be    used  in   such 
places,   but  that  they   would   want  quite  especial 
design,  and  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  doubt  if 
these  could  not  be  much  better  treated  in  other 
ways.     The  circumstances  of  different  gardens  are 
so  infinitely  various  that   it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  hard  rules  ;  we  can  only  offer  general  rules, 
and   leave   exceptional  circumstances   to  be  dealt 
with  by  e.\ceptional  treatment. — Eus.] 


VTALL     GARDENING. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  that  sincere  regret  that 
one  always  experiences  when  an  evidence  of 
wasted  opportunity  is  displayed,  that  one 
passes  many  a  bare  retaining  ■  wall  within 
garden  boundaries,  or  many  a  steep  grass  slope, 
unbeautiful  in  itself  and  difficult  to  keep  in 
order,  where  there  might  be  the  rightly  usecl 
retaining  wall  of  rough  stone  or  any  alternative 
of  local  material,  that  .should  be  both  a  thing 
of  structural  utility  and  at  the  same  time  a 
garden  of  delight  and  the  happy  home  of  many 
a  jjrecious  plant.  In  how  many  gardens  that 
occur  on  spaces  of  uneven  ground  are  the.se 
delightful  ]iossil)ilities  overlooked  !  And  how 
little  does  it  seem  to  be  known  that  in  such 
dry  walls  or  rock  walls,  or  nearly  i>erpendicular 
rock  gardens,  whichever  we  may  please  to  call 
them,  there  exist  jios.sibilities  of  beautiful 
gardening  that  under  any  other  conditions  are 
either  impossible  or  can  only  be  fulfilled  by 
resorting  to  .some  form  of  complicated  and 
unsightly  contrivance.  For  though  such  )ilaces 
niay  be  pleasantly  clothed  with  plant  life  of 
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the  simplest  and  most  familiar  character,  it 
appears  to  be  not  as  yet  known  that  they  aiford 
exactly  the  jilaces  that  are  wanted  for  some  of 
the  beautiful  southern  plants  that  are  generally 
unwilling  to  make  themselves  at  home  with  us, 
such  as  the  saxatile  Campanulas  of  Southern 
Italy  and  the  more  difficult  alpines  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Central  Europe.  There 
are  some  conditions  of  native  plant  life  that  we 
cannot  imitate,  but  there  are  many  in  which, 
though  we  cannot  exactly  reproduce  the  natural 
state  of  things,  yet  we  can  offer  some  approxi- 
mate combination  that  is  nearly  as  acceptable 
to  the  plant. 

The  device  so  often  employed  of  putting  a 
sheet  of  glass  over  some  alpine  that  is  impatient 
of  our  winter's  moisture,  and  that  would  rot  and 
die  if  wet  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  crown, 
can  be  dispensed  with  by  placing  the  plant  in 
an  upright  rock  wall.  In  this  jiosition  the 
crown,  or  the  rosette  of  winter-carried  leafage, 
cannot  hold  the  moisture,  which  must  drain 
away  by  natural  gravitation,  instead  of 
remaining  to  cause  decay  and  death  at  the 
vital  point,  while  the  root-stock  and  feeding 
fibres  are  far  away  in  the  depth  of  the  bank, 
protected  from  extreme  cold  by  the  friendly 
blocks  of  stone,  which,  even  in  severest 
drought,  retain  some  measure  of  sustaining 
moisture. 

Here  is  therefore  one  unsightly  contrivance 
that  may  be  considered  abolished  by  tlie  use  of 
the  steep  rock-walling,  though  in  flatter  rock- 
work  some  top  shelter  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  offer  a  substitute  for  the  dry 
and  cold-defying  coating  of  snow  that  protects 
the  plant  in  its  native  place  and  that  endures 
unchanged  throughout  the  length  of  the  alpine 
winter. 

Those  who  are  about  to  lay  out  rock  gardens 
or  other  ground  where  such  a  piece  of  wall 
might  have  a  place,  should  so  mature  their 
plans  that  actual  planting  may  be  done  early  in 
September.  That  is  the  liest  time,  because  the 
ground  is  still  warm,  and  divided  plants  will 


make  fresh  growth  at  once  and  get  good  hold  of 
the  ground  before  winter  comes.  The  list  of 
plants  we  published  (see  page  47),  supi)lied  by 
Mr.  Correvon,  of  Geneva,  should  be  consulted  in 
order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  plants'  special 
preference  as  to  soil.  Those  who  wish  to  grow 
a  large  range  of  rock  plants  should  be  careful 
to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  walling  of  the 
character  demanded  by  the  group  of  plants,  so 
that  those  that  need  lime  should  go  at  once  to 
the  portion  of  the  garden  prepared  for  them 
and  those  that  like  granite  or  its  equivalent  to 
their  own  destination. 

But  it  is  only  where  there  is  a  specially  wide 
collection  that  considerable  spaces  of  this  kind 
will  have  to  be  prepared;  in  most  cases  it  will 
be  well  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  material 
most  easily  to  be  obtained  and  to  choose  a 
simple  range  of  plants  that  will  suit  it.  Indeed, 
the  fewer  kinds  of  plants  that  can  be  seen  in 
any  garden  picture,  provided  that  each  kind 
is  in  fair  quantity,  the  better  will  be  the 
effect. 


FERNS  AT  BATTLE  ABBEY. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  Ferns  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  Battle  Abbey,  near 
Hastings,  is  interesting  in  two  ways.  It  .shows 
the  right  use  of  the  hardy  Ferns  in  groups, 
and  is  a  rebuke  to  those  who  think  only  of 
these  cool-looking  plants  as  belonging  to  the 
rock  garden  or  some  hardy  flower  borcler. 
And  the  illustration  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  spot  where  Harold  fell  in  the  historic 
battle.  The  gardens  of  Battle  Abbey  are 
maintained  in  a  way  worthy  of  this  charnung 
place,  and  against  the  abbey  walls  many  rare 
and  beautiful  shrubby  climbers  are  quite 
happy.  We  gave  an  illustration  of  the 
climbers  upon  the  old  wall  in  The  Garden 
on  JIarch  10  last,  page  187,  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  write  at  greater  length 
aliout  this  famous  home  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland. 
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I'KRNS    IN    A    WOODLAND    AT    BATTLE    ABBKV, 


PEACHES     AND     NECTA- 
RINES    UNDER    GLASS. 

PEACHES  and  Nectarines,  of  fruits  under 
glass  grown  for  market,  are  probably, 
next  to  Grapes,  the  most  important.  A 
great  deal  of  glass  is  devoted  to  them 
in  private  gardens,  wliere  they  are  in 
demand  from  earl}'  in  the  season  until 
ripe  out  of  doors  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  and  until  the  autumn  in  the  north,  where 
they  cannot  be  grown  successful!}'  outside.  With 
a  fair  knowledge  of  their  cultivation,  and  with 
careful  selection  of  varieties,  they  may  be  had 
during  si.\  months  of  the  year,  from  May  to  October. 
The  production  of  early  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
has  in  this  country  of  late  years  been  made  easier 
by  the  raising  of  early  varieties,  chiefly  by  Messrs. 
Rivers,  and  by  the  introduction  of  other  varieties 
from  abroad  ;  these  require  a  shorter  season  from 
the  time  of  starting  into  growth  to  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  The  time  appears  to  be  saved  in  the 
shorter  stoning  period.  Some  of  the  early  varieties 
of  Peaches  are  Ur.  Hogg,  Hale"s  Early,  Early 
Alexander,  Waterloo,  and  Amsden  June,  and  of 
Nectarines  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers',  Lord  Napier, 
and  Prccoce  de  Croncels ;  good  second  early  Peaclies 
are  Rivers'  Early  York,  Early  Grosse  Miguonne, 
and  Stirling  Castle.  Nectarine  Lord  Napier  is  a  ' 
reliable  variety,  besides  its  quality  for  earliness, 
it  is  of  good  flavour,  colour,  and  size,  and  the  tree 
is  a  free  bearer,  of  good  constitution,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  succession  houses.  For 
succession  and  general  crop  the  older  varieties  are 
not  surpassed  ;  for  quality  of  f rui  t  and  regular 
bearing,  first  I  place  Royal  George,  then  Belle- 
garde,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Violette  Hative. 
Noble.sse,  undoubtedly,  is  still  the  best  flavoured 
Peach,  but  its  shy  bearing  debars  it  from  more 
general  cultivation.  The  latest  Peaches  when 
grown  out  of  doors  are  generally  coarse,  but  with 
good  cultivation  inider  glass  they  are  much  better  ; 
three  of  the  best  are  Sea  Eagle,  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  Walburton  Admirable.  Other  good  varieties 
of  Nectarines  for  succession  besides  Lord  Napier, 
are  Elruge,  Violette  Hative, 
Pine  Apple,  and  Pitmaston 
Orange. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  re- 
i|uire  light  and  freely  ventilated 
liouses ;  if  the  roof  lights  can  be 
removed  altogether  so  much  the 
better.  Lean-to  structures  are 
the  better  for  early  forcing, 
while  for  succession  span  and 
three  -  quarter  span  houses 
answer  any  purpose.  The 
houses  should  be  somewhat 
elevated  so  as  to  ensure  free 
drainage,  the  surface  of  the 
borders  are  lietter  by  being 
aljove  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing ground;  inside  borders  only 
are  necessary.  The  bottom 
should  be  dry,  if  not  so  with  a 
natural  formation  of  gravel  or 
chalk,  it  sliould  be  made  so 
witli  concrete,  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  prevent  water 
rising  through  or  the  roots 
of  the  trees  penetrating  it  from 
above.  It  must  be  formed  so 
as  to  fall  from  the  sides  to 
the  middle,  and  to  one  end 
where  a  drain  should  be  pro- 
vided to  carry  awa}'  surplus 
water.  About  "2i  feet  is  a 
suitalile  depth  for  a  border, 
allowing  i)  inches  for  drainage 
and  1  foot  i)  inches  for  soil. 
Brickbats  placed  on  edge  form 
suitable  drainage,  keeping  the 
liirgerpiecesatthe bottom.  Tiiat 
the  drainage  may  remain  clean 
place  a  layer  of  turf,  with  the 
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wrass  side  downwards,  under  this  maiden  loam ,  made 
porous  by  the  addition  of  one-tenth  of  old  mortar 
nibble  and  the  same  amount  of  burned  earth  ;  this 
makes  an  excellent  compost.  Loam  is,  as  a  rule, 
rich  enough  if  before  digging  it  the  turf  i.s  taken  off. 
Luxuriant  unfruitful  growth,  due  to  too  rich  a  soil, 
may  to  a  great  extent  be  obviated  by  partial  lifting, 
which  is  best  done  early  in  the  autumn. 

Trees  of  good  size  may  be  moved  from  an  outside 
wall  to  the  house  ;  if  this  is  done  early,  before 
September  is  over,  they  make  new  roots  the  same 
autumn,  and  bear  a  crop  of  good  fruit  the  following 
season,  therefore  when  the  planting  of  trees  is 
contemplated,  and  there  is  wall  space  outside,  it  is 
an  advantage  to  bring  the  trees  in  beforehand, 

A  wire  trellis  provides  the  best  method  for 
training  upon  for  a  lean-to  house,  in  curvilinear 
form  for  the  front,  starting  from  near  the  surface 
of  border  not  less  than  2  feet  from  the  front  wall, 
terminating  as  much  as  5  feet  from  the  back  wall 
and  o  feet  distant  from  the  border.  This  form  of 
trellis  admits  of  trees  being  planted  on  the  back 
wall,  and  for  light  to  reach  the  base  of  them  the 
curvilinear  trellis  will  spread  S  feet  across  the 
border  of  a  house  l.!>  feet  wide,  and  more  accord- 
ingly if  the  house  is  of  greater  width.  The  trellis 
for  a  span  house  is  the  more  suitably  fixed  about 
18  inches  from  the  glass,  both  for  upright  sides  and 
the  roof.  The  distance  apart  to  plant  the  trees 
depends  upon  the  space  at  command.  Not  less 
than  lit  square  feet  should  be  allowed  for  each,  and 
as  much  more  as  can  be  afforded.  I  am  an  advo- 
cate for  large  and  extended  growth,  with  a  spread 
of  branches  in  proportion  to  roots.  Where  there 
are  several  trees  in  a  space  large  enough  for  one, 
strong  sappy  growths  result,  which  can  only  be 
kept  in  a  fruitful  state  by  checking  the  roots  in 
the  autumn. 

Considering  all  its  merits,  the  fan-shaped  system 
is  no  doubt  the  best  method  of  training.  I  have 
tried  the  training  up  of  a  central  branch,  with  side 
branches  from  it  horizontally  along  wires  !)  inches 
apart.  This  st\le  of  training  entails  much  less 
labour  than  the  fan  shape,  but  it  has  its  disadvan- 
tages— the  fruit  on  them  cannot  be  so  well  exposed 
to  the  sun,  tlierefore  colour  is  deficient. 

In  forcing  and  growing  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
it  is  alwaj's  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
hardy  plants  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Britain.  Commence  forcing  with  slight  warmth — 
it  does  not  require  much  to  excite  them  into 
growth  —  and  increase  it  gradually  as  growth 
advances  to  about  the  same  as  it  is  here  in  June, 
by  the  time  the  fruits  are  the  size  of  Hazel  Nuts. 
After  stoning  it  may  again  be  slightly  increased, 
and  throughout  they  require  a  sweet,  buoyant 
atmosphere,  maintained  by  judicious  use  of  warmth 
from  pipes,  and  ventilation  according  to  the  ex- 
ternal conditions.  As  a  rule,  there  are  few  days 
in  the  course  of  a  year  that  some  ventilation  may 
not  be  afforded. 

After  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  trees  should  have 
autnnnial  treatment — plenty  of  ventilation  from 
the  time  the}'  slied  their  leaves  till  the  time  again 
conies  for  forcing.  That  period  should  be  as 
complete  a  rest  for  them  as  possible.  Removing 
the  top  lights  from  the  house  is  then  very  bene- 
ficial. If  the  removing  of  lights  in  winter  was 
more  generally  practised  we  should  hear  less  of 
buds  falling  early  in  the  season.  At  no  time  in 
the  year  should  the  soil  be  allowed  to  become 
quite  dry.  In  the  growing  season  frequent  appli- 
cations of  water  arc  recjuired.  A  genial  growing 
atmosphere  is  maintained  by  the  use  of  the 
syringe  with  clean  tepid  water,  directing  it  on  to 
the  trees  in  fine  weather,  except  when  in  flower  or 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  at  other  times  damping 
bare  surfaces.  The  free  use  of  the  syringe  tends 
a  great  deal  to  keep  down  insects,  particularly  red 
spider.  It  is  essential  that  insects  should  be  kept 
in  check  as  much  as  possible.  Towards  this 
thorough  cleansing  of  tlie  house  and  trees  in  their 
resting  season  is  verj'  helpful.  In  their  earlier 
stages  of  growth  the  trees  are  much  liable  to  the 
attack  of  green  and  black  aphides,  particularly 
the  former.  Fumigating  with  tobacco  extract  is 
the  best  remed\'  for  it.  Another  important  point 
to  guard  against  is  the  overcrowding  of  young 
growths  in  the  spring  and  summer.     Each  shoot 


should  be  free  to  receive  the  fullest  benefit  from 
sun  and  air  for  the  formation  of  the  embryo  flower- 
buds  for  the  coming  year.  G.  Norman. 
The  Gardens,  Hatfield  House,  Herts. 


STEWING  PEARS. 
Whilst  there  are  several  good  hardy  Pears  classed 
as  "cooking"  or  "  stewing,"  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  generally  understood  that  all  fair-sized  Pears 
will  stew  admirably  so  long  as  they  are  unripe. 
Were  this  fact  better  understood,  no  doubt,  as  is 
the  case  just  now,  good  fair-sized,  clean  fruits 
which  fall  prematurely  in  every  garden  and  are 
thrown  on  the  refuse  heap  would  be  peeled, 
(juartered,  and  cored,  then  stewed  with  sugar,  and 
thus  produce  what  is  undoubtedlj'  of  all  cooked 
fruits  one  of  the  most  delicious.  For  it  is  one  of 
the  properties  of  stewing  Pears  with  sugar,  how- 
ever hard  and  apparently  tasteless  maj'  be  the 
fruits,  that  the  cooking  brings  out  certain  inherent 
flavour  not  otherwise  discernible  ;  hence  the  de- 
liciousness  which  characterises  these  cooked  fruits. 
The  best  and  most  popular  of  all  this  section  of 
Pears  is  no  doubt  Catillac,  tliat  is  in  an  uncooked 
condition  very  hard  and  devoid  of  flavour,  yet 
when  the  flesh  is  well  stewed  it  is  indeed  rich 
and  luscious.  The  largest  of  all  these  stewers  is 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  for  that  will  on  a  west 
wall  or  on  an  espalier  carry  fruits  of  great  size  and 
solidity.  It  is  not,  however,  so  free  a  cropper  as 
Catillac,  which  has  the  merit  of  also  making  a 
capital  standard,  and  seldom  missing  a  crop  of 
fruit.  Grosse  Calebasse  is  also  a  large  Pear,  and 
does  very  well  as  a  standard.  >So  does  Beurre  Bosc, 
a  common  market  Pear,  the  fruits  being  long, 
russety,  and  of  good  size,  but  of  very  poor  quality 
«hen  ripe.  Of  all  the  stewing  Pears  the  hand- 
somest and  richest  coloured  is  Beurre  Clairgeau. 

This  fine  variety  is  commonly  classed  as  a 
dessert  Pear.  The  fruits  are  large,  long,  hand- 
some, and  usually  very  richly  coloured,  but  it  is  at 
its  best  but  a  third-rate  table  variety,  and  is  best 
served  in  a  stewed  state.  The  variety  is  a  good 
cropper,  and  the  trees  do  well  either  on  walls  or 
as  pyramids  or  standards.  Another  fine  variety  is 
General  Todtleben.  The  fruits  are  usually  large, 
but  it  is  not  a  great  cropper.  It  seems  to  do  best 
on  the  Quince  stock  and  grown  as  a  bush  or 
pyramid.  Vicar  of  Winkfield  is  a  long,  tapering 
Pear,  once  regarded  with  favour  for  the  dessert, 
but  is  now  relegated  to  the  stewing  section.  Latest 
of  all,  for  its  season  is  March  and  April,  is  Directeur 
Alphand,  a  fine  massive  Pear,  and  one  that  seems 
best  suited  for  a  west  or  east  wall.  Thus  there 
are  eight  varieties  covering  a  season  of  several 
months'  duration,  and  presenting  amongst  Pears 
some  of  the  heaviest  fruits.  Several  others,  such 
as  Gilogil,  Vernlam,  and  Belissime  d'Hiver  may 
be  included  in  the  section,  but  no  one  wants  so 
many.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  this  hard  fleshed 
section  of  Pears  that  they  are  useful  months  after 
most  of  the  dessert  Pears  are  over.  In  the  cooked 
condition — and  they  happily  need  when  presented 
at  table  no  artificial  flavouring — they  constitute 
not  only  a  most  appetising  dish,  but  also  a  most 
beautiful  one.  No  form  of  imported  fruits  can 
excel  in  flavour  a  dish  of  good  Pears  well  cooked, 
yet  the  cooking  process  is  a  very  simple  one.  The 
fruits  maj'  be  presented  at  any  meal,  and  are 
singularly  enjoyable  for  children.  It  cannot  be 
too  widely  known  that  we  have  in  such  Pears 
food  fit  for  kings  in  abundance  now  did  we  onl}' 
fully  utilise  them.  A.  D. 


will  ensure  the  best  development  by  the  most 
practical  methods.  A  true  lover  of  nature  and 
close  observer,  wandering  in  the  dense  forests  of 
a  mountainous  country,  finds  the  most  delicate 
varieties  of  Ferns  growing  and  flourishing  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks.  Contrary  to  this,  in  the  forests 
of  a  low,  flat  countrj',  abounding  in  decayed  wood, 
we  find  Ferns  of  a  stronger,  coarser  growth 
luxuriously  developed.  In  the  solid  brick  walls 
of  the  old  -  fashioned,  half  -  span  greenhouses  of 
European  countries,  where  the  mortar  has  fallen 
out,  I  have  found  the  finest  varieties  of  the 
Adiantum  family  growing.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  close  resemblance  to  the  porous  nature  of 
rock,  confirmed  my  belief  that  the  cultivation  of 
Ferns  on  brick  would  be  both  possible  and  practical. 
After  several  successful  trials  I  submit  this  article, 
in  which  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  methods  which  I  have  found  practical 
in  this  particular  mode  of  cultivation,  with  the 
hope  that  it  maj'  prove  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers.  Take  a  galvanised  iron  or  tin  pan,  .'id 
inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  deep. 
Thoroughly  cleanse  one  dozen  common  bricks, 
8x4x2,  and  place  in  the  pan.  Cover  them 
entirely  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil  procured  from  the 
decayed  trunks  of  hardwood  trees,  sifted  through 
a  fine  wire  sieve.     Sow  the  spores  very  thinly  on 
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Cultivating  Ferns  on  Brick. 

Since  Nature  is  the  giver  of  all  that  is  beautiful, 
florists  perhaps  more  than  any  oiher  class  of  men 
may  ilerive  the  greatest  benefits  by  more  closely 
observing  and  applying  her  laws.  In  many  instances 
we  fail  to  gain  the  best  results  from  the  skilled 
culture  and  scientific  growing  of  plants,  because  it 
savours  too  nnich  of  the  artificial,  and  utterly 
disregards  the  natural.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  which  the  increasing 
demand  of  late  years  has  made  it  necessary  to 
devise  a  means  of  propagation  in  a  manner  that 


BEURRE    CLAIRGEAU    PEAR. 

top  of  this,  and  fill  the  pan  with  raiti-watcr.  I  am 
particular  about  the  water,  since  hard  water  con- 
tains mineral  matter  which  would  close  the  pores 
of  the  brick.  Place  the  pan  on  the  north  side  of  a 
Rose  or  Palm  house  close  to  a  wall,  and  entirely 
enclose  with  glass  plates  set  on  an  incline.  Keep 
the  pan  constantly  filled  with  water  in  the  shade, 
in  a  temperature  of  00°  to  70°.  In  closing  my 
article  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  busy  florists 
especially  to  two  points — dirt  cannot  be  swept  off 
by  sj'ringing,  nor  plants  damaged  bj-  over-watering. 
Plants  grown  in  this  thin  layer  of  soil  can  be  easily 
and  readily  peeled  off'  and  removed  withoui  injury 
to  roots.  I  have  found  the  Adiantum  family 
especially  adapted  to  this  manner  of  growing." — 
C.  M.  H!,  in  The  Weekly  Flcn-isls'  Review,  Cliiraijo. 

PolNSETTIA   PULCHERRIMA  PLENISSIMA. 

In  The  Garden  of  .June  30,  190U,  "  \\'.  J." 
notes  a  lack  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  introduction  of  Poinsettia  pulcherrima 
plenissima,  a  plant  that  seems  less  common  of  late 
j'ears  than  it  was  fully  two  decades  since.  This 
plant  was  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  trophies  of 
that  indefatigable  collector  of  Mexican  and  South 
American  plants,  Bernard  Roezl,  and  was  brought 
by  him  from  Mexico  to  the  L'nited  States  in  the 
earl}-  seventies — probably  in  1874  or  187^) — but  I 
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have  not  now  a  positive  record  of  the  date.  A 
number  of  dormant  plants  and  also  some  dried 
bracts  were  brought  b3'  Mr.  Roezl,  and  the 
original  stock  of  plants  was  controlled  by  Robert 
Buist,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  florist  trade  of 
Philadelphia,  and  by  him  was  distributed  as  soon 
as  a  sutficient  stock  had  been  propagated.  As  to 
whether  the  original  stock  was  divided  by  Mr. 
Roezl  between  Mr.  Buist  and  an  European  house  I 
am  not  quite  clear  at  this  time,  but  P.  pulcherrima 
plenissima  was  sent  out  on  both  continents  at 
about  the  same  time,  and,  as  was  natural  from  its 
brilliance  of  colour  and  lasting  qualities,  this  plant 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  horticultural 
world.  The  plant  in  question  is  not  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  is  the  type,  though  possibly  not 
quite  so  strong  a  grower,  and  requires  a  rich  turfy 
loam  that  is  fairly  well  fertilised  with  bone  dust,  in 
fact,  such  a  soil  as  young  (Jrape  Vines  would 
enjoy,  and  during  the  growing  season  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  but  with  thorough  drainage. 
Full  sunshine  is  needed  for  successful  culture  of 
Poinsettias,  and  after  the  bracts  begin  to  form  one 
should  be  more  careful  in  sj'ringing,  there  being  so 
many  bracts  in  the  crowded  heads  of  the  <louble 
variety  that  too  much  moisture  may  result  in 
damping.  Poinsettias  of  both  the  single  and 
double  forms  are  frequently  planted  out  on  benches 
containing  about  (i  inches  of  soil,  the  house  in 
which  they  are  planted  being  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  60"  to  e.a'^  at  night,  and  under  liberal  treatment 
immense  bracts  are  thus  produced. 

W.  H.  Taplin. 
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Oreenhotjse  Climbers. 

'  ANY  of  these,  such  as  Plumbago 
ca])cnsis.  Heliotropes,  Habrothamnus, 
ami  the  like  will  now  be  almost  out 
of  flower  and  getting  untidy,  while 
the  strong  growers,  such  as  Cobfea 
scandens,  some  of  the  Passifloras, 
Tacsonias,  and  .Jasminum  azoricum  will  be 
obstructing  more  light  than  one  can  afford  to 
exclude  from  the  plants  growing  underneath,  and 
which,  perforce,  will  now  be  rather  overcrowded. 
The  climbers  should  have  a  general  overhaul,  and 
those  first  mentioned  may  either  have  their  growths 
considerably  shortened  back  or  be  spurred  close 
in,  whichever  is  thought  most  desirable.  For  my 
own  part  I  prefer  the  shortening  back,  leaving  the 
actual  annual  pruning  until  midwinter,  as  by 
treating  them  in  this  way  one  retains  sufficient 
leafage  to  avoid,  for  a  while,  the  desolate  appear- 
ance of  a  hard-pruned  plant.  The  strong  growers 
named  above  should  be  thiiuied  with  tolerable 
severity,  and,  in  addition,  the  longer  growths  which 
have  travelled  beyond  bounds  should  be  cut  back 
to  make  room  for  their  successors.  This  work 
should  be  carefully  done,  and  sufficient  young  spray 
growths  should  be  retained  to  give  the  plants  a 
natural,  though  lighter,  appearance  of  being  in  full 
growth,  and  so  to  make  the  most  of  their  season 
of  beauty. 

Ferns. 
In  the  dark  days  of  late  autumn  the  Adiantums, 
and  some  other  of  the  more  delicate,  thick  growing 
Ferns  often  suffer  through  being  allowed  to  remain 
standing  too  close  together,  some  of  the  fronds 
commence  to  damp  off',  and  the  decay  is  com- 
municated quickly  to  other  fronds,  not  only  on  the 
same  plants,  but  also  to  others  hard  by.  The 
maximum  of  growth  is  reached  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  this  should  be  allowed  for  by  thinning 
the  plants  so  that  air  can  pass  between  them  and 
that  they  do  not  overlap  each  other  to  any  great 
extent.  When  dealing  with  them  in  this  way 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity 
given  for  picking  them  over  and  ridding  them  of 
all  dead  and  discoloured  fronds.  Most  of  the 
Adiantums  enjoy  a  fairly  strong  heat  and  a 
po.sition  in  which  they  do  not  get  much  light,  and 
in  such  positions  they  take  on  the  deep  green 
colour  which  is  most  admired  :  but  they  may  also 


be  well  grown  in  a  lower  temperature  in  a  light 
house,  and  this  is  the  better  form  of  treatment  for 
all  such  as  are  to  be  used  for  decorative  work  in  a 
cut  state.  If  the  plants  have  been  growing  all 
together  under  the  more  generous  treatment,  there 
is  still  time  to  separate  a  portion  of  the  stock  and 
put  it  in  a  house  that  is  to  be  kept  fairly  cool. 
This  is  best  done  now  before  the}'  have  been 
subjected  to  much  fire-heat,  but  the  more  satis- 
factory way  is  to  grow  a  batch  cool  throughout 
the  season. 

General  Work. 

After  housing  the  many  plants  which  have  been 
grown  outdoors  through  the  summer,  work  which 
has  often  to  be  done  in  a  hurry  to  escape  the 
effects  of  a  sudden  change  to  cold  weather,  there 
will  probably  remain  much  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  tj'ing  and  staging  up  the  various  subjects.  The 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
plants,  for  if  left  only  a  very  tew  days  in  a  crowded 
position,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  glass, 
possibly  underneath  Vines  or  some  other  shade- 
bearing  cover,  they  will  become  weakly. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby.    J.  C.  Tallack. 
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Autumn  Planting. 

I  have  in  earlier  notes  touched  upon  the  import- 
ance of  growing  a  good  breadth  of  spring  C'auli- 
fiowers.  The  term  "  spring  "  is  rather  misleading,  as 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  weather  experienced 
as  to  the  date  the  crop  turns  in.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  a  good  breadth  of  autumn- 
planted  Cauliflowers  is  more  acceptable  in  the 
spring  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
there  is  a  greater  choice  of  good  vegetables.  Now 
is  a  suitable  time  to  plant  :  where  shelter  can  be 
afforded  we  still  follow  the  old,  though  good,  plan 
of  planting  six  to  nine  plants  under  hand-glasses. 
These  are  on  a  warm  border,  and  early  in  March 
the  centre  ones  are  removed,  only  leaving  the 
four  corner  ones,  and  the  last-named  are  the 
earliest  to  turn  in,  those  transplanted  forming  a 
succession. 

Of  course,  it  is  now  usele.ss  to  dwell  upon  sowing  ; 
this  was  advised  earlier  ;  it  is  well  to  plant  two  or 
three  kinds,  as  in  a  mild  winter  we  have  had  all 
the  plants  of  Early  London  bolt,  and  the  useful 
VValcheren  and  Dwarf  Early  Erfurt  have  been 
good  ;  but  even  with  these  kinds  it  is  well  to  have 
plants  in  different  positions,  as  frequently  some 
are  saved  whilst  others  are  lost.  Cauliflower  plants 
will  often  winter  well  at  the  base  of  a  warm  wall, 
and  with  a  deficiency  of  glass  they  may  be  grown 
rather  closely  together  during  the  winter  and 
planted  out  in  early  spring.  I'he  largest  plants  at 
this  date  are  not  the  best,  but  those  that  have  good 
leaves  and  a  clean  stem. 

Cauliflowers  in  Frames. 
It  is  a  safe  plan  to  have  a  number  of  plants 
potted  up  in  addition  to  those  under  hand-glasses, 
as,  should  the  latter  fail,  those  in  pots  could  then 
be  relied  upon.  In  potting,  I  use  either  a  .3-inch 
or  4A-inch  pot,  and  grow  the  plants  as  hardy  as 
possible,  the  soil  being  made  firm  and  not  too  rich. 
All  weak  plants  are  discarded.  The  other  mode  of 
wintering  plants — and  doubtless  one  tliat  is  less 
troublesome — is  to  plant  out  in  the  frame,  but, 
grown  thus,  the  results  are  not  so  good,  for  lifting 
at  planting  time  causes  a  check.  This  is  not  so 
with  pot  plants  ;  the^',  having  ample  roots,  soon 
take  to  the  soil  and  grow  freely.  Another  point 
not  to  be  overlooked  with  pot  plants  is  that  they 
may  be  potted  on  or  finished  in  the  frames  if  a 
very  early  supply  is  desired.  1  am  aware  many- 
sow  an  early  variety  in  heat  in  Januar}',  and  thus 
save  the  trouble  of  wintering  autumn-sown  plants, 
but  they  are  later  turning  in  and  need  more  care. 
However,  I  advise  early  sowing  in  a  cold  frame  in 
Januar}'  for  succession,  as  these  follow  the  autumn 
plants.  When  grown  under  glass  mildew  will 
attack  plants  that  are  kept  in  too  close  an  atmos- 
phere, and  here  dry  sulphur  mixed  with  fresh 
wood  ashes  will  arrest  its  progress.  With  pot 
plants  very  little  moisture  is  needed  from  now  till 
March,  but  avoid  dryness,  as  growth,  though  slow, 
mu.st  net  be  arrested. 


Si'RiNO  Cabbaoes. 

I  never  saw  the  earliest  quarter  of  spring 
Cabbages  look  more  promising  than  at  the  present 
time  :  indeed,  growth  is  too  vigorous,  as  with  cold 
weather  or  cutting  winds  the  tender  growths  will 
suffer.  It  will  benefit  the  plants  if  the  soil  is  at 
all  light  to  make  them  firm  by  treading  alongside 
the  rows.  This  will  harden  the  growth,  and  make 
large  plants.  In  our  own  case  we  do  not  plant  all 
in  one  position,  as  frequently  better  results  are 
obtained  from  plants  grown  in  chosen  soils  and 
positions,  and  by  making  several  plantings  the  loss 
of  a  few  from  any  cause  is  not  felt.  One  advan- 
tage of  such  varieties  as  EUani's  Early  Dwarf  and 
Sutton's  Flower  of  Spring  lies  in  their  compact 
habit  and  few  outer  leaves,  so  that  they  can  be 
planted  much  closer  than  larger  kinds,  and  by 
close  planting  cutting  may  be  commenced  much 
earlier,  as  every  other  plant  in  the  row  may  be 
cut,  thus  allowing  those  left  ample  room  to  grow. 
The  plants  left  in  seed-beds  should  now  be  pricked 
out  in  rows  a  few  inches  apart ;  this  will  give 
material  for  filling  up  losses  and  protect  for  an 
earljt  spring  planting,  as  if  left  in  the  seed-beds 
they  are  frequently  killed  in  severe  weather.  In 
transplanting  bur}'  the  seedling  up  to  the  lower 
leaves,  and  make  each  row  firm  as  tlie  work  pro- 
ceeds. Last  autumn  I  saw  several  acres  of  Cabljage 
planted  under  glass  for  early  cutting,  and  the 
crop  turned  out  a  most  profitable  one. 

Syoii  House  Gardens,  Brentford,     (i.  Wythes. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Pe.w.'H  Trees  Indoors. 

The  work  of  cleansing  trees  and  the  bouses  they 
occupy,  generally  termed  winter  cleaning,  may  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  from 
the  earliest  forced  trees.  It  is  better  to  do  this 
early,  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  for  these  are 
less  likely  to  be  damaged  in  the  operation.  Winter 
cleaning  consists  of  washing  woodwork  and  glass 
with  soapsuds,  using  a  scrubbing-brush,  and  after- 
wards syringing  with  clean  water,  lime-washing 
walls,  and  washing  and  dres.sing  trees  wit'n  insecti- 
cides, according  to  the  insects  that  may  be  jjresent. 
At  this  time  facilities  are  greater  for  killing  insects 
than  at  any  other,  therefore  the  opportunitj'  should 
be  taken  to  do  all  that  is  possible  against  these 
pests  Besides  the  work  of  cleansing,  a  little 
pruning  will  require  to  be  done,  but  not  much  if 
this  was  done  after  the  gathering  of  the  fruit, 
according  to  directions  ii\  former  calendars.  Cut 
off'  all  old  ties  and  shreds,  which  are  harbours  for 
insects,  and  re-tie  with  rafiia,  using  tar  string  for 
the  stronger  branches,  with  a  piece  of  shred  between 
the  string  and  branches.  If  some  of  the  latter 
are  still  crowded,  prune  out  the  offending  wood 
now.  Stir  up  and  remove  the  surface  soil  of  the 
border,  replacing  with  new  soil,  consisting  of  loam, 
lime  rubble,  and  burned  soil,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  for  new  borders,  and  further  enriched  with  bone- 
meal  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  to  a  barrow  load  of  soil. 
Continue  to  keep  the  house  cool,  so  as  to  give  as 
complete  rest  as  possible  ;  coolness  from  the  falling 
of  the  leaf  until  starting  I  believe  helps  to  prevent 
the  buds  falling  in  spring.  Without  further  delay 
repot  orchard  house  trees  that  are  in  need  of  it 
into  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  recommended  for  the 
formation  of  new  Peach  borders.  After  turning 
them  out  of  the  pots  they  have  occupied  remove 
with  a  pointed  stick  as  much  as  is  expedient 
without  damaging  the  roots,  repot  into  larger  pots, 
so  as  to  give  the  trees  a  fair  move,  and  pot  firmly. 
When  new  trees  for  pots  have  to  be  olitaincd  from 
the  nursery,  procure  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
immediately  on  arriving  place  them  into  pots  of 
suitable  sizes. 

Strawberry  Plants  in  Pots. 
The  weather  since  these  were  potted  has  been 
favourable.  Again  lift  up  the  pots  and  rub  off 
any  roots  that  may  have  groM'n  out  at  the  bottom. 
If  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time  undisturbed 
the  roots  through  the  bases  of  the  pots  become 
established  in  the  material  the  latter  stand  on,  and 
when  removed,  as  they  must  be  at  some  time,  a 
serious  check  is  given.  Itcmovc  all  runners  and 
weeds. 
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Cucumbers  for  Winter. 
Aft'ord  .1  further  addi- 
tion of  soil  to  the  roots, 
a  small  (|uanlity,  and  the 
last  for  the  season  ;  con- 
tinue to  train  the  growths 
over  the  trellis,  and  do 
not  allow  fruit  to  swell 
until  tile  former  is  covered 
— then  only  a  moderate 
number — so  as  not  to  over- 
tax the  plants,  the  energies 
of  whicli  are  required  to 
support  fruit  in  the  darker 
days  of  the  year. 

Tomato   Plants. 

For  raising  and  growing 
on  sturdily  near  the  glass 
in  readiness  for  planting 
out  or  potting  on  early  in 
the  j'ear,  to  supply  spring 
fruit,  sow  seeds  now  of 
a  few  varieties.  Conqueror 
or  Mortimer's  Conqueror 
is  a  good  one  for  this 
purpose.  Free  -  setting 
varieties  are  at  this  season 
of  greater  importance  than 
the  shape  of  fruit.  Besides 
the  two  varieties  named,  I 
have  found  Frogmore 
Selected  excellent  for  sow- 
ing for  fruiting  early  ;  as 
well  as  being  a  free  setter, 
it  is  of  good  shape. 

G.  Norman. 

The  Gardeiw,  Hatfield 
Houte,  HtrtK. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Preparing  for  Exhibition. 
Intendini:  exhibitors  at  our  forthcoming  autumn 
shows  must  be  prepared  to  meet  and  overcome 
many  disappointments  before  the  day  of  battle  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  much  pleasure  and  manv 
surprises  will  unquestionably  be  in  store,  especiall'v 
among  largo  collections,  where  novelties  are  being 
tried  for  the  first  time.  The  enthusiastic  grower 
will  watch  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  unfold- 
ing of  each  flower  which  gives  promise  of  being 
distinct  or  an  improvement  on  existing  varieties. 
Few  of  the  crowds  that  visit  our  exhibitions  have 
any  idea  of  the  many  anxious  days  that  have  been 
bestowed  on  a  well  grown  collection  of  plants :  few 
plants  cultivated  for  exhibition  require  more  care 
and  foresight  than  does  the  Chrysanthemum,  for 
these  are  necessary  fully  twelve  months  before  the 
actual  competition  takes  place.  For  instance 
should  the  best  novelties  of  the  previous  year  be 
overlooked,  one's  chance  of  obtaining  the  coveted 
position  is  seriously  imperilled,  and  with  so  many 
new  varieties  introduced  each  season  one  must  be 
in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  upon  which  to 
grow  and  which  to  discard,  and  annually  a  certain 
amount  of  weeding  out  of  existing  varieties  must 
be  done  in  order  to  bring  the  collection  up  to  date. 

Timing  the  Buds 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  experience  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  this,  and  even 
then  the  seasons  may  considerably  upset  one's  cal- 
culations ;  it  is  far  more  easy  to  retard  many  of 
the  varieties  than  to  force  them  into  bloom.  It  is 
surprising  how  long  a  time  good  blooms  of  many 
varieties  take  to  develop,  especially  the  .Japanese 
section  ;  these  must  be  carefully  shaded  and 
attended  to  or  otherwise  many  of  the  outer  florets 
will  lose  their  freshness  before  the  whole  of  the 
bloom  is  expanded,  and  one  of  the  chief  points  is  to 
have  fresh  and  highly  coloured  flowers.  Earwigs 
must  be  searched  for  minutely  at  night  with  the 
hand  lamp  or  in  a  short  time  they  will  so  damage 
the  petals  as  to  render  the  flower  worthless. 
Green  fly  is  often  a  source  of  much  trouble  unless 
frequent  fumigations  are  persisted  in  before  the 
bud  commences  to  unfold.  When  once  these  gain  a 
foothold  amongst  the  florets  it  is  most  ditticult  to 
dislodge  them.     All  damped  and  deformed  florets 
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should  be  removed  carefully — with  a  pair  of  tweezers 
made  for  the  purpose — immediately  they  are 
observed,  and  in  some  eases  hard  centres  should  be 
removed  when  by  so  doing  it  is  found  the  flowers 
will  open  more  kindly  ;  oftentimes  by  overfeeding 
after  the  buds  are  taken,  the  former  are  forced  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the 
overcrowded  state  of  the  florets,  for  the  blooms  to 
open  properly.  When  fully  expanded  they  may  be 
kept  perfectly  fresh  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
in  a  dry  room.  I  have  always  found  them  keep 
much  better  this  way  than  any  other.  The  plants 
should  only  be  watered  when  they  absolutely 
require  it,  and  they  should  be  taken  outside  and 
allowed  to  drain  before  taking  them  back.  The 
incurved  flowers  should  be  dressed  as  they  require 
it  on  the  plant,  for  by  assisting  them  as  they 
unfold  little  more  will  need  to  be  done  at  the  busj' 
moment  when  cut  for  placing  on  the  stands  :  man}- 
of  the  later  introductions  to  this  class  require  far 
less  dressing  than  several  of  the  older  varieties,  and 
the  better  the  plants  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
first  the  less  attention  in  this  respect  will  be 
necessary  ;  skilled  as  some  are  in  improving  the 
appearance  of  an  incurved  bloom,  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  bad  one  turned  into  a  really  good  one. 

Have  in  readiness,  travelling  cases,  boards,  cups, 
tubes,  &c. ,  and  ever3'thing  likely  to  be  required 
beforehand  instead  of  leaving  too  much  to  the  last 
moment.  E.  Beckett. 

A/deiiham  House  Gardens,  Etstree,  Herts. 


FORCED      DW^ARF      BEANS 
IN     POTS. 

Few  vegetaljles  force  more  readily  than  the 
French  or  Kidney  Beans,  and  though  they  may 
be  had  from  .fanuary  to  December  vi-ith  open 
ground  ijroduce  included,  I  do  not  in  this  note 
intend  to  dwell  at  length  upon  their  culture  in 
mid-winter,  a  time  when  they  are  not  profitable, 
as  the  yield  does  not  pay  for  cost  of  jjroduction. 
The  variety  illustrated,  Veitch's  Progre.ss,  is  a 
Bean  of  recent  introduction,  and  has  now  been 
grown  sufhdently  to  enable  me  to  note  its 
good  forcing  iiroperties.  It  is  an  e.xcellent 
forcing  Bean,  and  equally  good  for  the  open 


ground  ;  indeed,  this 
year,  and  last  summer 
also,  in  heat  and  drought 
combined,  it  proved  a 
most  reliable  cropper,  its 
stout  foliage  having 
more  resistance  than  the 
older  Syon  House,  also 
a  favourite  forcer  for 
many  years.  This  ex- 
cellent variety  was  the 
result  of  crossing  the 
.  older    Mohawk   with 

^  Canadian   Wonder,  and 

I  is  larger  than  Mohawk, 

and  a  much  earlier  Bean 
than  the  Canadian,  with 
the  robust  leafage  of  the 
latter,  but  still,  however, 
being  of  dwarf  habit. 
The  plant  is  a  sti'ong 
grower,  and  given  pot 
culture  should  have 
plenty  of  room  ;  many 
plants  are  crippled  by 
crowding  at  the  com- 
mencement. It  is  re- 
markable how  quickly 
some  of  the  French 
Beans  are  infested  with 
the  red  spider,  whilst  a 
few  kinds  are  much  less 
subject  to  it  ;  for 
instance,  during  .sitm- 
mer,  on  a  dry  shelf  in 
])ots,  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  the 
plants  free  from  this  pest  until  the  crop  had 
matured,  even  when  given  the  best  atten- 
tion, whereas  the  variety  illustrated  grown 
in  the  same  way  gave  me  three  distinct  crops 
The  open  air  plants  being  much  later  than 
usual,  the  forced  plants  were  retained,  well 
fed,  and  cropped  as  described.  I  am  aware 
many  market  growers  get  similar  results  from 
plants  in  beds  under  glass  from  Canadian 
Wonder,  but  rarely  do  pot  plants  remain  good 
enough  to  be  treated  thus,  and  1  note  this 
peculiarity  to  show  that  Progress  is  a  robust 
grower,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  houses  which 
are  more  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider. 
As  regards  earliness  it  is  one  of  the  best.  The 
older  Mohawk  or  Six  Weeks,  as  it  was  fre- 
quently called,  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
mature,  but  the  crop  was  so  soon  over  ;  with 
the  labour  entailed  in  growing  these  plants 
it  is  advi.sable  to  grow  such  kinds  only  as  are 
the  most  productive,  although  earliness  is,  of 
course,  a  necessity  if  early  produce  is  required. 
I  have  referred  to  the  season  of  forcing  and 
the  difficulties  attached  to  this  work  in  mid- 
winter, no  matter  what  the  variety,  and  I  do 
not  advise  sowing  Dwarf  Beans  for  a  supjily  at 
the  period  named.  The  plants  are  jMor  spindly 
objects  even  if  well  grown,  but  excellent  results 
may  be  obtained  from  sowing  in  August  or 
early  September,  and  growing  for  use  in 
October  or  a  little  later  ;  give  pit  or  frame 
culture  at  the  start.  Until  tlie  plants  have  set 
their  blooms  ample  ventilation  is  necessary, 
and  as  the  days  shorten  and  the  pods  develop 
more  warmth  may  be  given.  The  period  1 
refer  to  as  being  not  productive  is  from 
October  to  .January,  that  is,  for  sowing  to 
produce  during  that  time  :  on  the  other  hand, 
from  sowings  in  January  one  may  expect  a 
partial  success,  but  later  on  the  French  Bean  is 
certainly  the  best  forcing  vegetable  we  have 
and  may  be  grown  readily  by  everyone.  My 
system  is  to  sow  every  ten  days  from  Christmas 
to  the  end  of  May,  and  by  doing  this  there  is  a 
regular   succession,   and   we   find   few    forceil 
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vegetables  are  more  appreciated.  I  am  aware 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  sow  so 
frequently  if  the  pilants  could  be  grown  in  beds, 
as  here  more  soil  could  be  used  and  a  longer 
cropping  season  ensured.  In  my  case  pot 
plants  find  most  favour,  as  I  grow  them  on 
shelves  chiefly,  and  from  say  March  to  the 
middle  of  June  the  best  results  are  secured. 
Many  good  growers  advise  sowing  in  small  pots, 
and  transferring  into  larger  ones  ;  I,  however, 
do  not  do  so,  as  it  adds  considerably  to  the 
labour.  The  first  crops  are  grown  in  fi-inch 
pots,  the  next,  or  say  February  sowings,  in 
7-inch,  the  later  in  8inch  or  9-inch,  and  a 
few  extra  seeds  are  always  sown  in  each  pot, 
the  plants  being  thinned  to  the  strongest.  At 
first  the  pots  are  j>laced  over  the  hot-water 
pipes  to  encourage  quick  germination,  as  this  is 
essential  with  early  forcing.  Some  ado]it 
ditt'erent  methods  and  prefer  transplanting.  I 
think  this  causes  a  check,  and  the  more  rapid 
the  growth  the  better,  especially  if  the  foliage 
of  the  plant  is  kept  clean  whilst  the  pods 
are  maturing.  The  old  system  of  top-dressing 
I  do  not  agree  with  ;  the  Bean  is  grown  in  such 
short  time  that  I  would  much  rather  rely  upon 
food  in  the  shajie  of  li([uid  manure  or  a  ([uick 
acting  fertiliser,  then  add  soil  which  the  roots 
have  not  time  to  derive  benefit  from  ;  indeed,  I 
have  at  times  seen  more  harm  than  good  I'esult 
from  top-dressing.  The  original  ball  of  earth 
and  roots  dries  quickly  and  the  new  soil 
remains  moist,  and  in  inexperienced  hands 
the  plants  sutt'er.      Anotlier  point  not   to  be 


overlooked  is,  that  top-dressing  adds  to  labour, 
and  a  plant  that  is  so  short  lived  should  be 
grown  in  s'lfiicient  soil  at  the  commencement. 
I  also  find  I  get  much  better  results  from  i)ot 
plants  if  grown  in  soil  of  a  medium  texture. 
The  soil,  say  in  .January  or  February,  may  be 
more  porous  than  later  on,  but  the  best  produce 
is  obtained  from  a  good  loam  with  manure 
added  to  lighten  or  improve.  Bone-meal  is  far 
preferable  to  bones  ;  the  food  used  should  be 
readily  absorbed  by  the  plant.  During  growth 
the  plants  delight  in  atmospheric  moisture, 
this  given  freely  will  keep  insect  pests  at  bay. 

G.  Wythes. 


NOTES    FROM    KEW. 

PL E ROMA     MACRANTHUM. 

T  PLAINED  to  the  roof  of  a  sunny  green- 
house this  scandent  stemmed  shrub  is 
seen  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
and  is  a  very  pretty  siglit  when  in 
flower.  Although  an  old  plant,  it  is 
very  seldom  that  good  specimens  are 
met  with,  although  the  colour — rich  purple — is  one 
not  often  met  with  in  flowers.  To  grow  it  success- 
fully it  should  be  planted  in  a  well-drained  border, 
in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  allowed 
to  grow  and  branch  freely.  The  branches  should 
be  tiled  loosely  to  wires  so  that  the  flower-bearing 
points  may  assume  a  pendulous  po.sition.  In 
addition  to  the  type,  there  is  a  form  called  I',  m. 
var.  floribunda,  of  sturdy  bushy  habit,  with  larger 


flowers  than  the  tj'pieal  plant.  The  flowers  of  this 
sometimes  measure  5  inches  across.  It  makes  an 
excellent  pot  or  border  plant,  and  does  well  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.  W.   D. 


POPPIES  IN  THE  WILD  GAEDEN- 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  effects  we  remamber  at 
Kew  last  year  was  this  scattering  of  Poppies  in  the 
way  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  the  result  was 
certainly  effective,  although  somewhat  strange, 
owing  to  the  medley  of  colours.  It  is  well  wortli 
while  sowing  Poppy  seed  to  obtain  a  rich  colour 
picture  tor  many  weeks. 


ORNAMENTAL  GOURDS. 

The  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  contains  at  the 
present  time  a  varied  and  interesting  collection  of 
the  above  plants,  many  of  which  are  of  neat  habit, 
and  fruit  freely,  thus  being  suitable  subjects  for 
covering  the  roof  of  a  stove.  A  few  of  the  most 
conspicuous  are  Momordica  oochinchinensis,  a 
perennial  plant  with  handsome  three  or  five  lobed 
leaves,  bearing  numerous  fruits,  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  large  Cocoanut,  and  covered  with  strong  .spring 
growths.  When  ripe  they  are  bright  red  in  colour. 
M.  Charantia  has  orange-coloured  fruits  5  inches 
long  covered  with  large  warty  excrescences.  When 
ripe  the  fruit  splits  into  three  parts,  showing  the 
blood-red  seeds,  which  are  as  large  as  a  coffee  berrj'. 
Several  species  of  Trichosanthes  are  bearing  long 
cucumber-like  fruits  8  inches  to  2  feet  long,  liright 
scarlet  when  ripe.  T.  colulierina,  T.  sanguinea, 
and  T.  palmata  are  the  most  conspicuous. 
Lagernaria  vulgaris,  known  also  as  "  .Jove's  Club," 
has  curious  fruits  with  a  long  thin  neck  and  swollen 
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club-like  apex.  IJenincasa  hispitla  has  glaucous, 
hairy,  vegetable  marrow-like  fruits,  several  pounds 
in  weight.  In  addition  to  these  the  Otaheite 
Potato  "  Dioscorea  sativa"  covers  a  laree  space, 
and  is  loa<led  with  its  curious  tuber-like  fruit. 
These,  with  a  number  of  free-flowering  climbers, 
make  the  roof  of  the  above-mentioned  house 
interesting  and  attractive  all  through  summer  and 
autumn.  ^^^  I). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Till   Editora  are  not   responsible  for  the  opiiiiuiii 
e.cpressid  In/  their  corresfjondrnts. ) 

CYANANTHUS     LOBATUS 
AT     NEWRY. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gardes."] 

SIR, — I  observe  that  I  have  made  a  clerical 
error  in  writing  of  Cyananthus  lobatus, 
as  seen  at  Newry,  and  mentioned  inci- 
dentally in  the  notes  which  appeared  in 
The  (iARDEN  of  Septemljer  22.  It  was 
there  referred  to  as  Chionanthus — a  very 
dift'erent  plant.  While  one  regrets  the  error,  one 
may  also  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or 
two  in  favour  of  tliis  charming  alpine  flower  from 
the  Himalayas.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  with 
nie,  although  it  has  been  rather  difficult  to  establisli 
here  on  account  of  the  dry  soil  and  the  attacks  of 
slugs.  I  have  never  seen  it  better  grown  than 
in  Mr.  James  Lotimer's  garden,  at  Nithbank, 
Dumfries,  though  I  have  come  across  it  in  many 
places.  It  is  now  doing  well  with  me  on  a  rockery 
facing  south-south-east,  with  a  very  little  shade 
during  a  portion  of  the  da}'  in  summer.  In  order 
to  prevent  loss  oi  moisture,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  gravel  and  grit. 
Here  the  beautiful  carpet  of  foliage  is  seen  to 
advantage,  and  llie  deep  blue  of  the  Vinca-like 
flowers  stands  up  well  against  the  colour  of  the  grit 
and  gravel.  It  is  hardy  enough,  but  its  arch  enemy 
— the  slug — is  so  destructive  to  it  that  one  needs 
to  try  to  wai'd  it  off.  The  grit  seems  to  act  as  a 
deterrent,  and  to  some  degree  as  a  defence  against 
its  attacks.  S.  Arnott. 

Garselhoru ,  hy  IJiimfrim,  N.B. 


LILIITM    CANDIDUM. 

[To   THE   Editor  of   "The  Gaeden."] 

Sir, — For  years  I  struggled  for  success  with  this 
good  old  favourite,  and  in  every  instance  it  resented 
high  nianurial  treatment  in  heavy  soils,  whether 
isolated  or  planted  amongst  herbaceous  plants.  At 
last  I  planted  some  clumps  on  a  raised  sloping  border 
of  light  deep  soil  of  a  dark  nature,  between  such 
shruljs  as  Stephanandra  flexuosa,  Berberis  Thun- 
bergi,  varieties  of  Acer  palmatum,  or,  in  other 
words,  amongst  plants  of  light  foliage.  Here  they 
have  succeeded  well ;  they  feel  the  full  influence 
of  the  summers  sun,  and  the  soil  is  naturallj' 
drained.  In  every  instance  where  they  were 
planted  in  heavy  soil  over  an  equally  heavy  sub- 
soil they  failed  ;  also  whenever  covered  with  h, 
canopy  of  heavy  foliage.  Jas.  R.  Hai.i,. 

Fox  Wan-'ii  Uanle.ns,  Cobham,  Surrey. 

AMERICAN  WILD   FLOWERS. 

[To    the    Editor    of    "The    Garden."] 

Sir, — In  reading  your  most  interesting  pages  I 
am  often  impressed  by  the  appreciation  given  to 
some  of  the  common  American  wild  flowers.  In  a 
recent  issue,  both  the  writer  of  that  delightful 
article,  "Notes  from  an  Oblong  Garden"  and  a 
contributor  discuss  American  Asters.  They  are 
rarely  seen  in  gardens  here,  doubtless  because  of 
their  prodigal  abundance  in  waste  fields  and  along 
roadsides.  In  Northern  New  .lersey  A.  Nov;c- 
Angli;e  bears  away  the  palm  for  conspicuous 
beauty.  Recently  I  was  impressed  by  a  great 
mass  of  it  at  the  base  of  a  Sassafras,  whose  autumn 
foliage  is  a  vivid  yellow.  A.  corymbosus  is  notice- 
able in  shady  locations,  especially  old  woods. 
Yellow   is    our    prevailing    floral    tint   now ;    the 


uplands  are  massed  with  Golden-rod,  while  the 
marshes  approaching  New  York  show  acres  of 
Autumn  Sneezewort  ( Heleniuni  autumnale ). 
These  marshes  or  salt  meadows  give  one  many 
ideas  in  bog  gardening.  Earlier  in  the  season  they 
show  great  clumps  of  Hibiscus  Moseheutos,  both 
rose  and  wliite,  wliich  though  at  home  here  among 
the  reeds,  grows  admirably  in  the  garden.  Along  the 
edges  of  the  marshes  are  extensive  patches  of 
Gerardia  purpurea  and  Rhexia  virginica.  Lobelia 
cardinalis  is  another  of  the  common  wild  flowers, 
and  is,  I  think,  appreciated  in  P^nglish  gardens. 
To  pass  abruptly  to  the  garden,  how  does 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  succeed  in  England  y  When 
in  bloom  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  showiest  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
blooming  in  early  life,  a  year  old  seedling  bearing 
a  spike  as  big  as  itself.  It  ripens  its  nut-like  seeds 
freely  here.  Emii.y  Taplin  Roylk. 

Maytrood.  X.J. 


WARDEN    PIE. 

[To  THE   Editor  of   "The  <jarden."] 

Sir, — In  The  Garden  of  September  15  you  ask 
for  a  recipe  for  Warden  Pie.  I  send  you  one 
for  a  Warden  Tart  from  an  old  book  "  The  Accom- 
plished Cook,"  1678,  London.  "Take  twenty  good 
Wardens,  pare  them,  and  cut  them  in  a  tart, 
and  put  with  them  21bs.  of  refined  sugar,  twenty 
whole  cloves,  a  quarter  of  an  oiuice  of  cinnamon 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  three  races  of  ginger 
slic"t  and  thin  :  then  close  the  tart  up  and  bake  it 
for  five  hours,  and  afterwards  ice  it  with  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  double  refin'd  sugar,  rosewater  and 
butter."  Another  recipe  is  for  a  "  Trotter  Pye  of 
Quinces,  Wardens  and  Pears,"  also  a  "  Slie't  Tart 
of  Wardens."  All  the  Quince  Pies  have  Wardens 
with  the  Quinces,  and  minced  eel  pies  also  con- 
tained Wardens.  My  "Queen's  Closet  Opened." 
a  book  published  about  1058,  contains  no  reference 
to  Wardens.  We  have  in  New  England  a  poor 
savourless  Pear  called  in  many  localities  a  Warden 
Pear.  They  are  sometimes  stewed,  imj^ared,  into 
a  poor  autumnal  sauce,  its  only  flavour  being  the 
cloves  and  whole  cinnamon,  which,  as  in  the 
Warden  Tart  of  old,  are  cooked  with  them.  I  am 
not  the  Mrs.  Earle  referred  to  in  j'our  columns, 
but  a  Mrs.  Earle  who  is  equally  fond  of  flowers, 
as  my  chapters  "Old  Time  Flower  (hardens"  (in 
my  book  "Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days"),  and 
chapter  "  Flower  Lore  of  Children"  (in  "Child -Life 
in  Colonial  Days")  will  prove  to  you. 
Neir  York.  AjLiCE  Morse  Earle. 


ARAUCARIA    IMBRICATA. 

[To  THE  Editor  op  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  saw  the  other  day  a  very  good  specimen 
of  the  Chili  Pine  (Araucaria)  at  Bolfach,  Mont- 
gomeryshire. It  was  some  .30  feet  or  -iO  feet  high, 
with  a  fine  sweep  of  its  limbs.  Beginning  at  about 
20  feet  up,  the  branches  were  studded  with  its 
cones,  never  more  than  one  resting  on  a  branch, 
great  heavy  things,  some  9  inches  high  and  (i inches 
or  7  inches  across,  covered  with  acute  prickles.  I 
never  before  saw  the  Chili  Pine  fruiting.  Is  it 
unusual  in  this  country?  H.  A.  Tippinc!. 

ROSE  FORTUNE'S  YELLOW. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  Philomel,"  in  his 
article  on  "Banksian  Roses,''  page  100,  mentions 
Fortune's  Yellow  as  being  very  fitting  for  the  con- 
servatory, a  statement  with  which  I  (juite  agree. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  it  is  not  more  often  met 
with  considering  its  extremely  easy  culture  and 
great  adaptability  to  every  kind  of  indoor  decora- 
tion. The  type  (as  its  name  suggests)  is  yellow, 
but  under  some  circumstances  I  liave  seen  it  more 
pink  than  yellow,  and  I  think  it  is  then  far  more 
attractive.  Where  cut  flowers  are  in  great  demand 
it  is  invaluable,  and  it  is  always  well  worth  the 
space  it  occupies.  I  have  ha;d  a  succession 
of  flowers  from  February  till  .June,  haviiig  it 
planted  in  three  different  structures,  and  believe 
that  success  depends  chiefly  upon  the  method  of 
pruning.       As  soon    as  the    blossoms  are  over  all 


the  flowering  wood  should  be  cut  back  to  one  bttd. 
The  young  shoots  are  then  trained  evenly  over  the 
roof,  about  18  inches  apart.  Any  superfluous  or 
weakly  growths  are  cut  out,  the  stroiigest  only 
being  retained,  and  these  are  allowed  to  ramble 
iis  far  as  possible.  By  so  doing  the  buds  that  are 
intended  for  flowering  the  following  season  will 
remain  dormant.  When  the  plants  are  forcing  their 
flower-buds  a  top-dressing  of  manure  is  beneficial, 
and  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  when 
watering.  This  treatment  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  flower-stems  and  also  improve  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  E.  Harris. 

iL^DRESKIELD  COURT  GRAPE  AND 
SPLITTING. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Much  has  been  written  in  the  past  on  this 
subject,  but  one  hears  now  from  all  quarters  of 
the  continued  splitting  of  this  grand  Grape.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  is  caused,  not  from  excessive 
moisture,  as  many  think,  but  from  the  lack  of  it 
at  the  critical  time  of  colouring.  As  soon  as  the 
least  sign  of  colouring  is  detected,  water  is  often 
withheld,  and  the  house  is  kept  practically  dry. 
The  result  is  that  the  skin  of  the  berry  liecoraes 
hard,  and  the  least  change  in  the  atmospliere,  such 
as  that  arising  from  a  dull,  wet  day,  will  often 
cause  the  berries  to  commence  splitting.  I  think 
this  Grape  requires  more  water  during  the  ripening 
period  than  at  any  other  time  :  but  great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  ventilating  the  house,  so  as  to 
jjre vent  the  (irapes  from  "sweating."  H. 


THE    SEEDING    OF    NYMPH/ILV 
STELLATA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I    am    very    mueli    obliged    to    Mr.    H.   J. 
Dugmore  for  his  kind  reply  (page  274)  to  my  query 
as  above,  and  I  wish  my  friends  Mr.  .J.  Hudson,  of 
(4unnersbury,  and    Mr.    Watson,    of   Kew,   would 
kindly  tell  us  whether  N.  stellata  seeds  with  them 
under  warm   treatment  indoors  or  outside.     If  it 
does,  good  stocks  and  poe.Jibly  hvbrids  may  soon 
be  obtained.     Hot  water   in   the   open  air  is  not 
possible  to  all  of  us,  but  it  might  be  worth  some- 
one's while  to  adopt  it  and  emulate  M.   Marliac 
in  the  rearing   of   hybrids   and   seedlings  here  in 
England,  as  is  now  being  done  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  sidelight  on  N.  stellata  seeding  so  well 
outside,  it  is  here  just  the  same  with  the  common 
white  Arum  or  Richardia  a'thiopica.  In  the 
greenhouse  it  rarely  or  never  sets  its  fruit,  but 
plants  grown  in  the  open  air  do  so  very  freely,  the 
fruits  looking  like  short  cobs  of  Maize  or  Indian 
Corn  ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  Kaffir  name  of  "  water 
mealies"  for  the  fruit,  wliich  is,  I  believe,  edible, 
and  a  source  of  food  supply  beside  some  rivers  in 
Cape  Colony  and  elsewhere  in  South  Africa.  Can 
any  grower  of  tropical  Water  Lilies,  and  especially 
of  the  blue-flowered  kinds,  kindly  tell  us  if  all  the 
blue  Nymph.x'as  can  be  dried  off  during  the  winter, 
as  has  been  asserted  of  N.  stellata'^ 

F.  W.  Bdkbidce. 

[We  are  interested  in  the  culture  of  this 
beautiful  blue  Nymph;ea,  and,  as  the  plant  may 
be  grown  so  easily  in  the  open  air  in  a  tank  filled 
with  tepid  water,  it  is  within  the  reach  of  many 
gardeners.  — Eds.  ] 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — It  seems  almost  too  soon  to  talk  about 
tinted  foliage.  Here  in  Devonshire  as  I  write  this 
(October  5),  I  can  look  over  the  vallej'  of  the  Sid, 
and  a  long  way  up  it,  and  \-ery  few  more  trees  are 
to  be  seen  witli  autumn-tinted  foliage  than  when  I 
left  for  Ireland  on  August  13.  I  do  not  say  the 
leaves  are  such  a  soft  green,  but  they  have  turned 
very  little.  I  otter  a  few  hints  which  I  hope  may 
be  of  use  to  some  readers  of  The  Garden  as  to 
how  coloured  foliage  can  be  preserved  for  use. 
Large  bunches  should  be  laid  qu;'g^  flat  on  the 
boarded  floor,  the  leaves  spread  out  ni  as  natural  a 
position  as  possible,  a  newspaper  or  sheet  of  brown 
paper  placed  over,  then  a  heavy  rug  or  mat  put  on 
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the  top,  and  they  will  very  soon  dry.  Small  leaves 
like  those  of  the  Blackberry,  wild  Geranium,  &c., 
can  be  pressed  under  any  small  weight.  When 
the  leaves  have  been  pressed  and  dried,  their 
under  sides  should  be  washed  over  with  a  mixture 
of  gum  shellac  and  spirit.  This  anyone  can  make 
up  or  it  can  be  bought  at  any  good  oil  sliop  as 
French  polish  for  a  small  sum.  Of  course  large 
branches  of  coloured  leaves  are  only  wanted  to 
place  in  large  vases,  but  single  leaves  are  of  the 
greatest  value  for  table  or  other  decoration  when 
Sowers  aie  so  expensive  during  the  winter  months. 
This  gumming  or  varnishing  prevents  the  leaves 
from  curling  up  when  placed  in  a  hot  room. 
Sirlmoulh.  A.  H.  Tyrrell. 

RABBIT-PROOF    PLANTS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of   "The  Garden."] 

SiK, Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  list  of  herbaceous 

plants  and  low-growing  shrubs  which  will  not  be 
attacked  by  rabbits,  suitable  for  a  place  fairly 
sheltered,  e.xcept  from  the  south-west. 

A.  A.  W. 
[It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  list  of  select  rabbit- 
proof  plants,  as  considerable  diflerenc-es  of  opinion 
prevail  with  regard  to  the  rabbit-resisting  qualities 
of  many  plants,  and  it  is  now  pretty  well  recog- 
nised that  some  subjects  which  escape  in  certain 
localities  are  often  eaten  in  others.  Again,  during 
very  severe  winters  rabbits,  if  hard  pressed,  will 
attack  many  things  that  under  more  favourable 
conditions  are  passed  over  ;  indeed,  at  that  period 
there  are  few  plants  absolutely  safe,  the  Rhodo- 
dendron and  Spurge  Laurel  being  among  them. 
The  plants  enumerated  in  the  following  list  might 
be  planted  where  rabbits  abound  (shoit  of  inside 
an  actual  warren),  and  unless  something  excep- 
tional happens  they  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
trouble.  Shrubs  :  .Jiiniperus  Sabina  and  varieties, 
Potentilla  fruticosa,  (ionse  or  Furze,  Rhododen- 
drons, Leyoesteria  formosa,  Forsythia  suspensa,  F. 
viridissima,  Jasnuuuni  nudiHorum,  Tree  Pa-onies, 
Symphoricarpus  raccniosus,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  R. 
racemosus,  Lycium  barbatum,  Kuonymus  japonicus, 
Ligustrum  vulgare,Hyi)fricuni  androsa;mum,  Yucca 
gloriosa.  Spurge  Laurel.  Hydrangea  Hortensia, 
Rhus  Cotinus,  Box,  and  Hibiscus  syriacus.  Herba- 
ceous plants  :  Tritonia,  Iris,  Winter  Aconite,  Nar- 
cissus. Asphodclus  albus,  Solomon's  Seal,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Acjuilegias  of  sorts,  Periwinkle, 
Erythronums,  Scillas,  Delphiniums,  Primrose, 
Anemones  of  sorts,  Aubretias,  Violets,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Poppies,  Foxgloves,  Pansies,  Stachys  lanata. 
Cineraria  maritiraa,  Arabis,  and  Muscari. — T.] 
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PREPARING     FOR     ROSE 
PLANTING. 

THE  arrival  of  a  Rose  catalogue  for 
1900-1  is  a  forcible  reminder  to  those 
who,  like  my.self,  are  again  finding 
room  for  a  "  fevp  more  Roses,"  that 
the  time  has  oonie  to  prepare  a  place 
for  them.  The  proper  preparation 
(unless  one  is  so  fortunately  situated  as  to  be 
on  a  Rose  soil)  is,  I  am  sure,  the  secret  of 
success,  especially  near  a  large  town  where 
plant  life  has  so  many  disadvantages  to  contend 
against,  that  one  cannot  afford  to  neglect  so 
vital  a  matter  as  the  principal  source  of  its 
food,  and  yet  one  meets  friends  who  say  "  I 
can't  grow  Roses,"  and  who  seem  quite  aston- 
ished when  asked,  "  What  do  you  try  to  grow 
them  inT'  It  is  far  better  to  grow  twelve 
Roses  well  than  twenty-four  badly,  and  if 
when  ordering  Roses  half  the  money  was 
spent  on  trees  and  the  other  half  on  their 
food,  the  u'i.»»«=iate  result  would  be  more  svtis- 
factory  in  e>.ery  way  to  all  concerned,  even  in 
the  long  run,  including  the  nurseryman  who 
supplies  the  trees. 


The  Preparation 
that  my  Roses  have  had  has  been  simple,  yet 
all  that  is  necessary.  The  beds  have  had  the 
soil  (in  my  own  instance  heavy  clay)  removed 
to  a  dejith  of  2  feet,  G  inches  of  good  manure  in 
the  shape  of  well-rotted  cow  manure  jilaced 
at  the  bottom  and  well  trodden  down,  then 
tilled  up  to  within  6  inches  of  ground  level 
with  the  best  loam  that  can  lie  jirocured,  and 
the  trees  planted,  taking  care  (1)  to  spread  the 
roots  out  well,  (-2)  that  no  manure  actually 
comes  in  contact  with  the  freshly-planted  roots, 
(3)  and  in  the  case  of  standards  that  they  are 
at  once  staked.  I  prefer  to  fi.x  the  stake  before 
planting  the  Rose.  Fill  up  the  remaining 
6  inches  with  more  loam,  tread  down  firmly, 
seeing  that  the  )ilant  is  not  planted  deeper 
than  it  was  in  the  nursery.  The  prejiaration 
should  be  done  as  long  as  possible  before  the 
Roses  are  planted.  Now,  having  got  the  ground 
ready,  the  next  point  is 

What  to  Grow. 

For  exhibition  the  Hybrid  Perjietuals — why 
is  this  glaring  misnomer  continued  ?— are  indis- 
]iensable ;  but  for  the  decoration  of  a  garden 
where  room  is  limited  they  are  distinctly  dis- 
pensable. I  started,  as  1  suppose  six  out  of 
seven  beginners  start,  with  all  my  Roses  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  except  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  a  La 
France  ;  but  I  have  discarded  them  all,  except 
a  few  of  the  dark  red,  such  as  Prince  t'amille 
de  Rohan.  What  a  pity  that  there  is  still  no 
really  good  decorative  red  Rose  '  The  best,  1 
suppose,  is  Griiss  an  Te]ilitz.  Wliat  a  handica|i 
for  a  good  Ro.se  !  My  garden  is  i[uite  a  small 
one,  even  as  suburban  gardens  go,  being  only 
30  feet  wide  and  80  feet  long,  but  I  manage  to 
find  room  for  ratlier  over  200  Ivoses,  practically 
all  Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas,  and  their  relations 
the  Chinas,  with  a  small  selection  of  single 
and  other  climbers.  A  bed  of  La  France  has 
not  been  without  flowers  since  June  .J.  A 
mixed  bed  of  pink  and  white  contains  Caroline 
Testout,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  pinks  ;  and  Vtscountess  Folkestone, 
Augustine  Guinoisseaii,  Souv.  de  President 
Carnot,  all  good  whites  or  pale  flesh  colours. 
Another  of  yellow,  whites,  and  pinks  has 
Gustave  Regis,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Mme.  Hoste, 
Mme.  Pernet  Ducher,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Marjorie,  Souvenir  de  Mme.  E.  Verdier,  and 
Gloire  Lyonnaise,  with  Grace  Darling,  Mme. 
Lambard,  and  Caroline  Testout.  Then  a  bed 
that  ]ierhaps  has  called  forth  more  delight  than 
any  other  is  composed  of  Mme.  Eugene  Resal, 
the  best  grower,  freest  bloomer,  and,  I  think, 
the  finest  colour  of  all  the  Chinas.  Another 
bed  of  red  contains  Marquis  de  Salisbury, 
Princess  de  Sagan,  Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  Marquise  Litta. 
What  a  li)vely  Rose,  too,  is  Georges  Nabonnand, 
introduced  as  long  ago  as  1891,  and  only  now 
"  coining  into  its  own." 

The  above  are  nearly  all  grown  as  dwarfs, 
some  under  standards.  I  am,  however,  trying 
a  large  bed  of  half  standards  this  year.  The 
following  have  all  made  good  heads,  and  as 
standards  can  be  recommended  :  Mme.  Hoste, 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Caroline  Testout,  Manian 
Cochet,  Anna  Ollivier,  La  France,  with  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan  and  Marquise  Litta  as  reds. 
The  China  Laurette  Messimey  also  makes  a 
beautiful  standard. 

Of  the  newer  Roses  1  can  thoroughly  recom- 
mend the  following :  Killarney,  a  thin  but 
wonderful  Rose  for  keeping  its  beautiful  pointed 
shape  ;  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Mme.  Eugfenie 
Roullet,  .so  well  shown  at  Richmond  in  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant's  winning  collection  of  forty-eight 
trebles  ;  Antoine  Rivoire,  a  beautiful  Rose  ; 
Bessie  Brown,  whose  weak  point  is  that  it  cannot 


always  hold  its  head  up ;  White  ]\Iaman  Cochet, 
perhaps  the  best  new  Rose  we  have  had  these 
la.st  three  years  ;  Souvenir  de  J.  B.  and 
Catherine  Guillot  are  both  very  beautiful  Roses, 
though  they  might  be  better  growers  with 
advantage  ;  Anna  Chatron,  a  good  grower  and 
prettily  delicate  in  colour.  Amongst  the 
climbers  a  ten  year  old  plant  of  William  Allen 
Richardson  has  reached  the  roof  of  my  house, 
nearly  40  feet.  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  with 
half  its  age,  is  also  on  its  way  there,  being 
above  the  iirst  floor,  "  peeping  in  at  the 
window"  on  its  way  up.  A  wonderful  deep 
yellow  .semi- climber  is  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier. 

On  the  fences  and  arches  I  have  Crimson 
Rambler,  that  makes  shoots  12  feet  to  15  feet 
long,  Ijlooming  profusely  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
think  it  an  overrated  Rose,  and  not  to  be 
compared  for  colour,  form,  or  freedom  of 
bloom  to  Long  worth  Rambler,  which  lias 
never  lacked  a  flower  since  early  in  June. 
Griiss  an  Teplitz  and  Avos  Rover  are  both  good 
reds,  Mine.  Alfred  Carriere  a  good  white,  .so 
also  is  Aimee  ^'ibert  and  Bennett's  Seedling  or 
Thoresbyana,  a  big  tree  1.5  feet  through.  Other 
white  climbers  on  arches  are  iloschata  alba  and 
himalaica,  both  profuse  bloomers  and  growers, 
maerantlia  is  a  great  favourite  with  its  single 
white  blooms,  with  a  suggestion  of  pink  or 
pale  blush.  Another  semi-climber  or  pillar 
Rose  that  should  be  in  every  garden  is  Bardou 
.lob,  whose  large  brilliant  crimson  petals  have 
a  deep  plum-like  bloom  on  them  that  is 
unique. 

If  a  hedge  is  wanted  nothing  can  beat  the 
Penzance  Hybrid  Sweet  Briar.  As  an  edging 
the  dwarf  Polyantha,  of  which  ]ierhaps  Perle 
d'Or  is  the  best,  while  room  should  be  found 
for  that  beautiful  rugosa  Blanc  double  de 
Coubert,  One  other  class  that  will  be  found 
very  useful  is  the  wichuriana  and  its  hybrids, 
all  good,  with  a  jireference  for  .lersey  Beauty. 
I  enclose  a  few  of  my  photographs  ;  they  give 
a  better  idea  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  London 
garden  than  any  article  1  can  possibly  write. 
Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 

Briintn'ood,  Balham,  S.  W. 


SOCIETIES. 


READING    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'    MUTUAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  autumn  session  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  and  as  it  had  been  arranged  for  Mr.  C.  Stanton, 
of  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  to  give  a  paper  ud 
"  Annuals,"  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  very  large  attendance 
of  members  was  present.  Mr.  Stanton,  in  introducing  his 
subject,  said  that  at  the  present  day  it  was  difficult  to 
di'aw  the  line  exactly  between  annuals,  biennials,  and 
perennials,  because  tlie  two  latter  are  frequently  treated  as 
annuals  with  advantage  by  growing  from  ^eed.  Annuals 
may  be  said  to  setve  three  distinct  purposes,  viz.,  for 
cutting,  an  important  consideration  in  these  days ;  for 
bidding,  a  purpose  f^r  which  many  of  them  are  well  adapted; 
and  for  filling  up  or  supplementing  our  mixed  bordei-s  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  varieties  best  adapted  for  various 
purposes  were  then  touched  upon  under  the  following 
headings :  Climbers,  Summer  Bedding.  Spring  Bedding,. 
Cutting,  and  Mixed  Borders.  A  very  intei-esting  discussion 
fiillowed,  in  which  Messrs.  Fry,  Townscmi  (.Wellington 
College),  Barnes  (Bearwood),  Tunbritlu'i-'  (Henley).  Pope 
(Margrave)  Butcher  (Newbury),  Neve  (Sindleshani),  Tufiiail, 
Sherliick  (Mortimer),  Lever,  Alexander,  and  Bryant  (Pang- 
bourne)  took  part,  and  the  conclusion  come  to  was  that 
autumn  sowing  was  of  great  advantage,  and  that  many 
perennials  should  be  treated  as  annuals.  A  gi-eat  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  the  exceptionally  good  exhibits  of  flowere 
from  the  open,  and  which  would  have  been  considered 
excellent  had  it  been  August  instead  i^f  October.  The 
rtiiwers  were  staged  by  Mr.  Stanton — collection  of  thirty-four 
varieties.  Mr.  F.  Lever,  The  Gardens,  Hillside:  Perennial 
Asters  from  seed.  Mr.  W.  Tuwnsend,  Sandhurst  Lodge 
Gardens:  Pentstemon  and  Physalis  Franchetti.  Mr.  E.  Fry^ 
The  Gardens,  Greenlands:  Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Suns  :  Ten  week  stucks,  Nemesias,  Marguerite  Carnatiuns, 
and  Mexican  Poppy.  Mr.  S.  W.  Sherlock,  Oakfleld  Gardens : 
Salvias  Sir.  Botley,  Blythewood  Gardens.  Maidenhead, 
bruught  some  beautiful  Eueharis  amazonica.  A  hearty 
vote  of  tlianks  was  accorded  t(»  the  lecturer  and  to  the 
exhibitors.  Although  the  association  is  a  vei'y  large  one  yet 
it  is  continually  growing,  seven  new  membei's  being  elected 
at  the  meeting. 


October  20,  1900.] 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Scientific  Committee. 
The  following  matters  have  Ijeen  received  and  dealt  with 
during  the  recess.  ,    ,,       ,. 

AmaraniiK  rfismsfrf. —Specimens  badly  diseased  were 
received  from  Mr.  G.  Croft  Harris,  Upton-on-Severn,  and 
submitted  to  Dr.  \V.  G.  Smith,  who  reports  as  follows  :— 

"  The  plant  of  Asparagus  received  is  badly  attacked  by 
the  Asparagus  rust  fungus  (Pucciuia  asparagi  D.C.).  The 
stems  are  studded  with  dark  spots,  oval  in  shape,  and  some 
as  long  as  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  Examination  showed  the 
characteristic  two-celled  teleutospores  or  winter-resting 
spores,  with  a  thick  dark  browu  coat ;  the  spots  seen  on 
the  stem  are  compact  patches  of  these  spores.  The  fungus 
filaments  live  inside  the  tissues  of  the  Asparagus  plant. 
The  life  history  of  this  Puccinia  agrees  closely  with  that  of 
Mint  rust  (Puccinia  menthic).  The  young  shoots  of  Asparagus 
in  early  summer  bear  tiny  cups,  from  which  a  foi-m  of  spore 
(lecidiospore)  is  given  off  ;  later  in  the  season  brown  spots  on 
the  plant  give  off  a  second  form  of  spore  (uredospore) :  in 
late  summer  or  autumn  appear  the  dark  brown  patches  of 
teleutospores,  as  in  the  plant  sent.  In  considering  remedy 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  teleutospores  rest 
through  the  winter,  and  next  season  infect  young  plants. 
Opeiations  must  therefore  be  directed  towards  gathering 
and  Inirning  all  the  nld  stems  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before 
the  spores  have  time  to  be  scattered  about.  At  the  same 
time  all  weeds  or  other  matter  likely  to  harbour  the  spores 
during  winter  iii.iv  lie  gathered  and  burned.  Quicklime 
might  also  jirolitably  lie  dug  into  the  upper  soil  in  as  large  a 
quantity  as  may  be  considered  safe  for  the  crop  ;  and  while 
the  plants  are  dormant,  spraying  with  diluted  Bordeaux 
mixture  has  been  fairly  successful  as  a  check  to  the  rust, 
but  the  delicate  nature  of  Asparagus  foliage  makes  this 
risky,  and  further  experiments  are  required." 

Asters  rfisra.<«(.— Examples  were  sent  by  Mrs.  E.  Daw,  of 
Nvmett  House,  Nymett  Itowland.  Lapford,  North  Devon, 
observing  that  "  the  whole  bed  looked  in  splendid  condition, 
but  one  after  anothernearlj  every  plant  went  off,  and  in  only 
a  very  few  hours  seemed  quite  withered  and  dead.  Another 
garden  in  this  neighbourhood  has  suffered  in  the  same  way, 
and  French  Slarigolds  have  also  been  similarly  attacked." 
They  appeared  to  be  attacked  by  a  worm  described  by  Jlr. 
Hilderic  Friend  ((ianleners  Chronicle,  August  14,  1S97). 

fVilluuv  atlaeketl  bii  upliis.—Rev.  H.  C.  Brewster,  of  South 
Kelsey,  Lincoln,  sent  specimens  of  Willow  shoots  infested 
with  aphis.  He  observes  that  the  Willow  trees  swarm  with 
wasps.  Mr.  McLachlan  reports  that  the  insects  on  the 
Willows  were  a  large  species  of  aphid  known  as  Lachnus 
viminalis.  They  secrete  quantities  of  "  sugar,"  which  attracts 
innumerable  wasps.  It  has  actually  been  suggested  in  former 
times  that  this  "sugar"  might  be  utilised  when  the  real 
article  is  scarce. 

OoJt  leaf  with  Kjraiii/fes.— Some  leaves,  extraordinarily  and 
thickly  coveted  with  spangles,  were  sent  by  Jlr.  Winkworth, 
of  Haughton  Hall,  Taporley.  Mr.  McLachlan  oliserves  that 
nothing  can  be  done,  but  tomtits  devour  them.  They  are 
not  likely  to  cause  any  permanent  injury.  Pheasants  are  said 
to  be  lond  of  them. 

Ci/stdpteris  biilln'ferum.— Specimens  of  the  curious  bud-like 
structures  from  tlie  tip  of  the  fronds  of  this  Fern  were  sent 
by  Mrs.  W.  Floyer,  of  4,  Richmond  Road,  Basingstoke.  They 
consist  of  two  or  three  uneiiual  sized  thick  and  llesliy  scales  ; 
the  cells  are  green,  but  contain  immense  quantities  of  starch 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  MUTUAL 
I.MPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  at  St. 
John's  Parish  Room,  Redland,  on  Thursday,  October  11. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Caraway  presided  over  a  very  large  attendance 
and  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer— Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell, 
F.L.S.,  of  Tollbridge,  Kent— assuring  him  of  the  pleasure 
his  visit  gave  to  the  association  members,  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  line  of  work  to  which  he  had  given  his 
time  and  aliility.  The  lecture  was  on  "Chemical  Manures 
in  the  Kitchen 'and  Fruit  Gardens, "  the  subject  being  treated 
by  Mr  Shrivell  in  his  usual  lucid  style.  He  claimed  at  the 
outset  that  to  use  chemical  manures  successfully  a  man 
need  not  be  a  chemist,  admitting  that  the  matter  required 
some  thought,  but  not  more  knowledge  than  was  possessed 
by  the  ordinary  gardener.  He  combated  the  idea  that 
chemicals  impoverished  the  soil,  urging  that  by  their  proper 
use  they  gave  back  to  the  earth  what  was  by  root-action 
taken  away.  On  economic  grounds  he  strongly  advocated 
the  increased  use  of  chemicals,  and  gave  some  very  inte- 
resting statistics  as  to  experiments  he  had  cuiducted  over 
several  years  at  Tonbridge,  showing  that  in  some  cases  crops 
could  be  more  successfully  grown  with  chemical  than  other 
manures,  and  proving  in  all  cases  that  chemicals  could  be  profit- 
ably added  to  whatever  manures  were  being  used.  Broccoli, 
Potatoes,  Strawberries,  Apples,  and  Gooseberries  were  all 
mentioned  as  having  been  grown  under  the  varying  con- 
ditions, and  always  to  greater  advantage,  with  the  judicious 
use  of  chemicals.  Several  questions  were  asked  Mr.  Shrivell, 
all  of  which  he  kindly  and  clearly  replied  to,  and  received 
by  acclamation  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his  attendance 
and  lecture.  Prizes  for  twelve  Plums  were  awarded  Messrs. 
Orchard  and  Poole,  and  for  six  Onions  to  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Sutton.  Certificates  of  merit  went  to  Mr.  Poole  for  a 
collection  of  hardy  flowers  ;  Mr.  Ambrose,  baskets  of  Peas 
and  Cauliflowers ;  Mr.  JlcCuUoch,  Cattleya  Harrisoni  ;  and 
Mr.  Maidment,  Cattleya  labiata. 

The  following  is  the  programme  from  October,  1900,  to 
March,  lliul  ;— Octciber  25,  "Culture  of  the  Croton,"  by  Mr. 
Shaddick,  Stoke  Bishop.  November  S,  "Fungi,  with  some 
reference  to  their  Food  Value,"  by  Mr.  J.  Phillips,  Clifton. 
November  29,  "Grape  Culture."  by  Mr.  John  Kitley, 
Alvaston,  Derby.  December  13,  "  The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden," 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Coomber,  Hendre,  Monmouth.  December  27, 
public  entertainment.  January  10,  "  Six  good  Vegetables 
and  their  Cultivalion,  viz..  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  Celery, 
Onions,  Peas,  and  Potatoes,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hockey,  Yatton. 
January  31,  "  A  few  words  about  Leaves,"  bv  Mr.  A.  Moore- 
Sara,  Stoke  Bishop.     February  14,  "  Insect  Pests,"  by  Mr.  W. 


G.  Smith  Knowle.  February  28,  "  First  Prize  Essay  on  Wall 
Fruit  Trees."  March  14,  "The  Fuchsia,"  by  Mr.  .T.  Julian, 
Hon.  Secretary  of  Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association.  March  28, 
"Flowering  Shrubs,"  by  Mr.  G.  Brook,  Clifton. 


BECKENHAM    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

On   Friday,  October  12,  Jlr.  D.    Harris,  gardener  to  Colonel 

Jekyll,  Munstead  House,  Godalming,  read  a  paper  on  hardy 

plants. 

In  the  selection  of  a  site,  south  or  south-west  was  recom- 
mended, backed  by  a  wall,  upon  which  might  be  grown  many 
beautiful  plants,  forming  a  background  —  rigid  lines  and 
narrow  strips  of  borders  were  alike  unsuitable— 15  feet  wide 
was  desirable  for  an  effective  arrangement ;  lumps  of  sand- 
stone along  the  front  afforded  suitable  places  for  trailing  and 
spreading  plants. 

In  the  arrangement,  repetition  of  groups  at  regular 
intervals  must  be  carefully  avoided,  planting  threes  and 
rtves  to  break  formality— a  few  good  annuals  were  admissiblp, 
but  nothing  weedy  looking.  Perennials  such  as  Helianthiis 
rigidus  required  lifting  annually,  carefully  removing  any 
small  pieces  of  root  that  might  grow,  and  replanting  in  small 
pieces  thestrongest  crowns.  Other  plants  such  as  Delphiniums, 
Anemone  japonica,  Ac,  are  best  left  undisturbed  for  years. 
Ordinary  bulbs  were  not  favourites  in  the  hardy  border. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  note  to  give  even  a  synopsis  of 
the  subject.  .\  number  of  questions  were  asked  and  most 
satisfactorily  answered,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Harris  by  all  present. 

A  flue  disjilay  was  made  by  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son  with 
Begonias,  outdoor  Roses  most  tastefully  arranged  ;  also  some 
of  the  latest  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  Trowell,  gardener  to  Mr.  D.  Link,  Fairlight,  and  Mr. 
Day,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  J\  Simonds,  exhibited  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Vanda  sanderiana. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 
The  above  excellent  institution  held  its  fourteenth  annua' 
dinner  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  10,  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  when  Mr.  George  Monro,  V.M.H.,  presided. 
The  chairman  was  well  supported  by  numerous  gentlemen, 
amongst  whom  were  Messrt.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Peter  Kay,  W . 
Roupell,  J.  Hudson,  G.  J.  Ingram,  J.  Monro,  and  many  others 
well-known  in  the  horticultural  world. 

The  Chairniaii,  after  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen  "  had  been 
enthusiastically  received,  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"The  prosperity  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  Society,' 
and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  enumerated  the  beneflts  that 
accrue  to  those  becoming  members  of  this  society.  The 
advantages  to  young  gardeners  by  joining  are  considerable, 
and  we  heartily  commend  all  those  desirous  of  obtaining  full 
particulars  to  communicate  with  the  secretary,  Mr.  W. 
Collins,  Martindale  Road,  Balhani.  S.W.  Mr.  George 
Monro  also  mentioned  that  about  flfteen  years  ago  Mr. 
John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  did  a  great  deal  tor  the  society 
by  making  the  beneflts  of  membership  more  widely 
known  throughout  the  gardening  community.  Since  the 
last  annual  dinner  sixty-flve  new  members  had  joined.  By 
paying  9d.  per  week  a  member  when  ill  would  receive  ISs. 
a  week  for  six  months,  and  9s.  per  week  for  a  like  period. 
Should  he  be  unable  to  work  longer  than  twelve  months,  he 
is  placed  on  the  benevolent  fund,  which  is  largely  assisted 
by  voluntary  outside  subscriptions.  There  is  also  a  con- 
valescent fund,  by  which  the  society  is  enabled  to  look  after 
convalescent  members.  Other  advantages  possessed  by  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  in 
addition  to  its  aid  in  sickness,  are  those  of  a  savings  bank 
and  insurance  corporation. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  society,  replied  to 
the  above  toast,  and  remarked  that  as  soon  as  the  members 
numbered  1,(100  be  would,  perhaps,  retire  from  his  post. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  gave  "  The  Honorary  and  Life  Members, " 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Moss  replied. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  proposed  and  Mr.  A.  Dean  seconded 
"The  Craft,"  and  "The  Chair  "  was  given  by  Mr.  Peter  Kay. 

The  following  donations,  amongst  others,  were  received  : 
Mr.  H.J.  Veitch,  £5  5s.  ;  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  £5  5s.  ;  Mr. 
George  Monro,  £5  5s. 

Various  plants  and  flowers  kindly  supplied  by  members 
and  friends  were  tastefully  arranged  on  the  tables,  and 
formed  a  bright  feature  in  another  successful  gathering  of 
this  deserving  society. 

MESSRS.  FIDLER'S  VEGETABLE  EXHIBITION. 
On  October  3  and  4,  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  at  Reading, 
there  was  a  keen  competition  tor  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Kidler,  Friar  Street,  Reading,  for  collections  and  dishes  of 
vegetables.  On  the  whole,  excellent  produce  was  forth- 
coining,  and  Messrs.  Fidler  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
interest  displayed  in  and  the  success  of  their  exhibition. 
Amongst  the  principal  prize-winners  were  the  Rev.  0.  L. 
Powell,  Woburn  Park,  Weybridge  (gardener,  Mr.  Basil); 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  the  Rookery  Gardens,  Down,  Kent ;  Mr.  .1. 
Reed,  Maiden  Erleigh  Terrace,  Reading;  Mr.  J.  White, 
Sandford  Cottage,  Bamford,  Oxon  ;  Mr.  H.  Canning,  Stock- 
bridge,  Hants ;  Mr.  F.  M.  Lonergan,  Cressingbam  Park ; 
Mr.  Kneller,  Basingstoke  ;  and  Mr.  Griflin,  Oxford. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  BEECHEN  SUMMER-HOUSE. 

About  sixty  years  ago  a  young  pair  were  married 
at  (ilenavy,  near  Lough  Neagh.  They  built  a 
summer-house  and  planted  Beech  trees  round  it. 
Now  the  Beeches  have  grown  and  surrounded  the 
spot  iintjl  it  is  covered  in  like  a  little  grotto,  but 


the  summer-house  still  remains.  Its  builders  are 
no  longer  living — one  died  at  eighty-four  and  the 
other  at  eighty-three.  Their  great  grandchildren 
are  now  olcl  enough  to  visit  the  romantic  spot  of 
former  years.  8o  our  lives  roll  on,  and  the  old 
order  ohangeth,  giving  place  to  the  new  ;  the  old 
story  is  again  retold,  and  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  W.  S. 

WARDEN    PIE. 

In  The  G.\rden  for  September  I.t  you  ask  for  a 
recipe  for  "  Warden  Pie."  I  send  one  copied  from 
the  MS.  Recipe  Book  of  Lord  Aston,  of  Tixall 
Hall,  Staffordshire,  which  now  lies  before  me.  Sir 
Walter  Aston  (as  he  then  was)  was  sent  in  1022  as 
ambassador  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  Tixall  Hall, 
which  is  engraved  in  Plot's  Staffordshire,  was  long 
ago  burnt  down,  but  the  tine  .Jacobean  gateway 
still  remains  as  an  entrance  to  Iiigestre  Park.  The 
date  of  the  recipe  is  probably  between  16.30  and 
11)40. 

"  To  make  a  Warden  or  Pear  Pye.  First  bake 
ye  Wardens  or  Pears  in  an  oven  with  a  little  water 
and  a  good  quantity  of  sugar.  Lett  ye  pott  be 
close  covered  with  a  piece  of  past.  Lett  yni  not  be 
fully  baked  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  are 
cold,  make  a  high  cotiin  and  put  ym  in  whole, 
adding  to  ym  some  Cloves,  whole  Cinamon,  sugr, 
and  with  some  of  ye  liquor  they  were  baked  in,  so 
close  ym  up  and  bake  }'m  oute." 

A  Warden  Pear  was  not  the  Catillae.  In  Batt\' 
Langley's  Pomona,  1729,  the  names  are  given  of 
the  seven  best  Pears  "  for  baking  and  stewing," 
and  figures  are  engraved  of  most  of  them.  Among 
them  are  the  English  Warden,  Pickerings,  or  Dr. 
Uvedale's  Warden,  and  Catillae.  The  Catillae  is  a 
very  large  and  heavy  Pear.  The  English  Warden 
is  the  same  shape  but  smaller,  and  Uvedale's 
Warden  is  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  Jargonelle  ;  this 
Pear  was  so  called  after  Dr.  Uvedale,  a  very  noted 
botanist  in  his  day,  whose  herbarium  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  who  kept  a  celebrated  school 
for  gentlemen's  sons  in  Enfield  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

Dr.  Bull  has  gathered  together  in  the  Hereford- 
shire Pomona  all  that  he  could  find  on  the  subject 
of  the  \Varden  Pear,  whicii  I  am  unalile  to  supple- 
ment on  reference  to  all  the  gardening  books  from 
Queen  Elizabeth's  day  downwards,  except  by  the 
following  from  Rea's  Pomona,  166.5.  "  There  are 
several  good  sorts  of  Wardens  and  baking  Pears, 
proper  for  walls,  as  the  Red  Roman  Warden,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Green  Warden,  the  baking 
Greenfield,  and  the  great  .Surrein,  with  many  others ; 
all  these  named  I  know  to  be  very  good  fruits, 
and  worthy  to  be  planted  on  walls,  and  trees  of 
them  may  be  had  out  of  the  nurceries  about 
London,  especially  those  of  Mr.  Daniel  Stepping 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Girle,  who  will  faithfully  furnish 
such  as  desire  these,  or  any  other  kinds  of  rare 
fruit  trees,  of  whose  fidelity  in  the  delivery  of 
right  kinds  I  have  had  long  experience  in  divers 
particulars  ;  a  vertiie  not  common  to  men  of  that 
profession."      I  give  Dr.  Bull's  information  in  full. 

To  the  above  list  (in  the  fruiterers  bills  of 
Edward  I.,  1292),  must  be  added  one  of  native 
origin,  the  Warden  Pear.  It  was  raised  by  tlie 
Cistercian  Monks  of  Wardon,  in  Bedfordshire,  a 
foundation  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  a 
baking  Pear  of  great  repute,  and  supplied  the 
contents  of  the  celebrated  Warden  Pies.  From 
the  celebrity  of  these  Pears  the  term  "  Wardens" 
came  into  common  use  for  all  kinds  of  large  baking 
Pears  which  require  keeping.  In  an  old  account 
book  of  the  household  expenses  of  Henry  VIII. 
remaining  in  the  Exchequer,  there  are  the  following 
items  among  others  of  the  same  character  : — 

s.  d. 
For  Medlars  and  Wardens  0.  3.  4 
Item  to  a  woman  who  guff 

the  Kyng  pears  0.     0.     2. 

Lawson  (New  Orchard  and  Garden,  lo97),  says: — 
"Hard  winter  fruit  iind  Wardens  are  not  tit  to 
gather  until  some  time  after  Michaelmas." 

The  "  Husbandman's  Fruitful  Orchard,"  1609, 
says  : — "  Wardens  are  to  be  carried,  packt  and 
layed  as  winter  Pears." 
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The  sort  now  known  as  Uvedale's  Warden  or 
Uvedale's  St.  (Jermain  is  thovight  to  be  an 
improvement  on  this  Pear.  The  arms  of  Wardon 
Abbey  were  "  Az.  three  Warden  Pears  or,  two  and 
one."  J.  W.  Ford. 

Enfield  Old  Park,  Middlesex. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editors  intend  to 
makeTuv.  Garden  hrli'ful  t"  all  readerswho  desire  assistance, 
no  Trmtter  what  t/n'  Innnr/i  nf  iiiinli'uingmay  be,  and  udtk  that 
object  wilt  make  a  xpecial  feature  u/ the  ''Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  comnutnications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisehf  ivritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editors  o/The  Garden,  50,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
sent  to  the  Pdblisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required,  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


into  growth,  producing  long  white  shoots  that  would  have 
to  he  nibbed  off.  and  would  therefore  prevent  so  much  lost 
strength  or  vifjour  in  the  tubers  when  planted.  But  were 
these  same  tubers  to  have  the  shoots  rubbed  off,  then  be 
replaced  in  the  pit,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  e.vhausted 
would  be  their  condition  in  the  spring.  It  is  no  matter 
for  surprise  when  seed  tubers  are  so  wintered  that 
great  complaints  as  to  poor,  weak,  irregular  growth  in 
the  spring  are  abundant.  You  should  get  some  shallow 
deal  boxes,  place  your  tubers  in  these,  stand  them  in  a  very 
light,  cool  place,  just  keeping  them  from  frost  all  the  winter, 
and  then  if  they  prematurely  sprout,  these  sprouts  will  be 
hard  and  green,  and  need  not  be  removed. 

Coapse  Bpoecoli  (G.).— By  taking  advantage  of  the 
abundant  rains  which  fell  in  the  summer,  winter  greens  were 
gut  out  soon,  and  as  a  result  growth  was  rapid,  and  now  the 
plants  are  unduly  strong  and  coarse.  Thus  it  is  with  your 
white  Broccolis,  which  you  fear  may  suffer  if  hard  weather 
comes.  We  think  so,  too,  and  advise  you  so  sooti  as  the 
present  warm  weather  passes  over  to  lay  all  your  Broccoli 
plants  on  their  sides.  If  the  rows  run  north  and  south,  then 
begin  on  the  north  side  of  a  row  with  a  fork  and  partially  lift 
a  plant  so  as  to  throw  it  over  on  to  its  south  side,  putting  on 
the  stem  a  spit  of  soil  to  keep  it  covered.  Do  this  with  all 
the  plants,  and  although  they  will  flag  for  a  time  yet  they 
will  soon  recover,  and  not  only  become  Iiarder,  but  will  also 
be  easily  protected  with  Fern  or  litter  should  very  severe 
weather  ensue.  This  advice,  however,  applies  only  to  white 
Broccolis  that  are  to  head  in  early  next  year.  Giant  Autumn 
Cauliflowers  also  strong  may  be  left  alone. 


Names  of  plants.— James  Epps,  jj/?)..— Catasetura 
macrocarpuni.- — H'.    .1.— Arabis  albida. James  Page.— 

1.  (.'alcenluria  nu-xicana.  2.  White  marks  frequently  occur 
(m  flowers  of  Lobt^lia  cardinalis. 

Names  of  Ipuits.— //.  P.  Kershaw.— Fetirs  :  l,Seckle; 

2  Knights  Monarch.  Apples:  1,  Too  poor ;  2,  very  poor 
Lord  Derby  :  3,  Cockle  Pippin  ;  4,  Ashmead's  Pearmain  ; 
5  and  6  King  of  the  Pippins  (poor);  7,  Scarlet.  Nonpareil  ; 
8  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  9,  Welford  Park  Nonsuch  ;  10,  pro- 
bably Waltham  Abbey  seedling;  11,  missing;  12.  Old 
Hawthornden  ;  13,  Coxs  Pomona.  The  majority  of  the  above 
fruits  were  indifferently  represented  and  dithcult  of  deter- 
mination.  J.  D.  C.—l,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  2,  Sturmer  Pippin  ; 

3  Northern  Greening ;  4,  Mabbotfs  Pearmain. F.  Stead- 

,nan.— The  green  Apple  is  Northern  Greening;  the  yellow 
one,  Early  Harvest.— iVo  iVa?*?*".— Pears  :  1,  Easter  Beurre  ; 

2,  Marie  Louise  dl'ccle  ;   3,  Forelle ;  4,  Seckle. C.  <i.— 

1,  Kentish  Pippin:  2,  Newton  Wonder;  3,  next  week; 
4'Braddi  -k  H  Nuiijiareil;  5.  Royal  Pearmain;  6,  Edmund  Jupp. 

'  Lad'i  Min-ii'J  Coventry.— 1,  Court  Pendu  Plat ;  2,  Dume- 
lows  Seedling  (Wellington);  3,  Louise  Bunne  of  Jersey. 

INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Consepvatopy  climbeps  (C.  C.).— There  are  many 
plants  which  can  Ir-  utilised  lor  the  covering  of  conservatory 
roofs  and  columns  with  excellent  effect,  but  few  or  none 
nre  more  graceful  and  more  continuous  blooming  than 
Tacsonias.  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  These  make 
growth  like  to  that  of  Passion-flowers,  but  the  blossoms, 
also  somewhat  re?emljlin.<;  these,  hang  down  on  long  thin 
stems  some  10  inches,  and  thus  each  flower  is  seen  in  its 
beauty  from  below.  Another  excellent  droopnig  climber  to 
match  with  the  Tacsonia  is  the  variegated  Cobea  scandens, 
but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  luxuriantly. 
Lapagerias  rosea  and  alba  are  beautiful  because  the  flowers 
are  pendant.  A  good  scarlet  Tropieolum,  Solanum  jas- 
minoides,  and  Bignonia  venusta  are  also  excellent  for  your 

^'"stpeptocappuses  (Amateur).— There  is  very  little 
skill  needed  to  raise  these  pretty  flowering  plants  from  seed. 
It  is  best  sown  in  5-inch  pots  ttlled  with  sandy  soil,  on 
drainage  1  inch  in  depth,  the  pots  being  stood  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  The  best  season  for  sowing  is  early  in  February 
to  have  plants  to  bloom  in  the  summer,  and  in  April  for 
others  to  flower  well  through  the  autumn  and  into  the 
winter.  As  the  seed  is  fine,  sow  practically  on  the  surface, 
and  gently  press  it  into  the  soil ;  then  smooth  it  off,  and 
water  very  gently.  When  the  sun  shines  warmly  give  the 
pots  their  shade  with  paper  until  the  plants  are  visible. 
When  large  enough  to  handle,  dibble  them  up  thinly  into 
shallow  pans  flUed  with  sandy  soil,  or  singly  into  very  small 
pots  then  grown  or  shifted  on  into  larger  ones,  still  in  the 
"■reenhouse,  until  they  flower.  When  the  weather  becomes 
cold,  the  plants  rest  until  the  spring,  when  they  need  a 
shift  into  larger  pots.  Few  plants  bloom  so  freely  or  more 
C(intinuouslv  tor  the  season  than  do  Streptocarpuses. 

CinepaPia  epuenta(C.  J.  H.).— Practically  these  tall 
and  somewhat  loose-growing  Cinerarias  require  very  similar 
treatment  to  that  given  to  large-flowered  florists'  Cinerarias, 
that  is,  not  to  be  over-potted,  to  be  kept  moderately  cool, 
not  be  too  freely  watered,  and  have  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
Being  habitually  tall,  that  habit  is  somewhat  aggravated  if 
the  plants  are  kept  in  heat  during  the  winter  with  the  object 
of  forcing  them  into  bloom.  Generally  the  colours  found  in 
the  flowers  are  not  bright,  indeed  are  rather  dull,  but  their 
great  merit  is  found  in  the  abundance  with  which  they  are 
produced,  and  the  admirable  material  furnished  for  cutting 
and  use  in  small  vases.  No  doubt  raisers  will  presently 
produce  brighter  hues  on  these  Cinerarias,  such  as  are  seen 
on  the  beautiful  large-flowered  varieties  so  long  grown.  You 
may  try  by  sowing  a  little  seed  from  the  brightest  flowers 
your  plants  produce,  and  thus  in  a  few  years  obtain  richer 
colours.  Much  better  leave  the  plants  to  come  on  naturally 
in  a  very  temperate  warmth. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Seed  Potatoes  (Reaper).— We  cannot  advise  you  to 
pit,  which  means  burying  in  holes  in  the  ground,  beneath 
straw  and  soil,  your  seed  Potatoes.  So  enclosed  with  damp 
surroundings,  and  invariably  generating  some  wamith.  bud 
growth  would  soon  ensue,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  so 
burying  the  tubers  you  would  find  that  they  had  all  started 


FLOW^ER    GARDEN. 

Appang-ement    of    Roses     pound    ciPculap 

lawn  (F.   B.   M.).— A  reply  to  your  lirst  letter  is  already 

published  in  The  Gari>en.      Fifteen  kinds  are  not  many, 

and  we  certainly  think  you  would  make  the  best  arrangement 

by  having  the  small  groups  as  proposed.      Instead  of  five 

plants  each  you  could  well  do  with  six,  namely,  one  in  the 

centre  and  Ave  around.     If  planted  about  20  inches  apart 

this   would    give    you    2    feet  of  grass    between    each   bed 

or    group.      To    dispel    any    semblance    of    stiffness    each 

alternate  bed   could   have 

^\^.     ^         ^  the  centre    plant   in  half 

v^V  ^,  ^ .J^-'f'Vr  1  standard  form,  and  in  the 

"*'"'■  '  case  of  Gruss  an   Teplitz, 

W.  A.    Richardson.   Mme. 

Pierre  Cochet.  and  L'Ideal, 

the    centre    plant  or    the 

whole  six  would  look  well 

and    lilossora    abundantly 

if  trained  as  pillars  ;  not, 

of  course,  tall  pillars,  Itut 

about  4  feet  to  5  feet  high. 

As    regards    your    second 

query  about  the  blending 

of  colours,  we  mucli  prefer 

to    separate    the    various 

pinks,   reds,    yellows,  Ac. 

Rather  than  mingle  them 

we  would  plant  larger  beds 

and  fewer  kinds.     As  with 

most  flowers,  the  colours 

appeal  more  to  the  eye  if 

brought  into  juxtaposition 

with  a  different,  but  not 

violently  different,  shade. 

You  would,  if  anything,  be 

rather  deficient  of  bright 

red  colours.      We   should 

therefore    advise    either 

Papa  Gontier  or  Francois 

Dubreuil  to  take  the  place 

of    Mme.    Pierre    Cochet. 

although    this    latter     is 

such    a    beautiful    orange 

yellow.   Perhaps  you  could 

rind  a  place  for  it  upon  a 

south  wall  or  upon  a  wall 

in  front  of  a  greenhouse. 

Chicopy  (N.  W.)- 

The    Chicory     ((.'ichorium 

intyhus),  of  which  we  give 

an     illustration,    is    well 

worth    introducing    as    a 

wild  plant  into  some  parts 

of  the  garden.      It  bears 

beautiful  blue  flowers,  borne  on  stems  2  feet  and  more  in 

height.     The  seed  may  be  sown   in  any  waste  places,  the 

plants  grow  vigorously,  and  will  thrive  almost  anywhere. 


THK    CHICORY. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Gapden  Blackbeppies  (Grower). —  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  you  slionld  not  find  the  culture  of 
the  best  Blackberries  to  be  pmlltable.  Select  a  site  where 
the  soil  can  be  trenched  fairly  deep  and  be  well  manured, 
but  where  the  situation  is  fairly  warm.  Then  get  young 
plants  well  rooted  of  Rubus  laciniatus.  one  of  the  very  finest 
and  liest,  of  the  American  Kittatiny  and  Wilson  Junior, 
and  the  Logan  Berry,  which  is  not  yet  too  well  known,  but 
carries  fine  black  fruits.  Put  these  out  into  chimps  of  three 
at  6  feet  apart.  Do  that  in  November,  and  in  March  cut 
them  all  hard  bark  to  rause  stout  sufkcrs  to  form,  and  once 
that  is  so  the  jilants  rapi<l]y  t><-roine  i-slablishcd  and  fruitful. 
The  growths  each  seas<'n  sltould  be  tied  up  to  stout  stakes  or 
to  wire  trellises,  also  being  partially  shortened  back.  Some 
of  the  older  growths  that  have  well  fruited  should  also  he 
cut  away.    The  fruits  come  eaily  and  sell  well. 

Planting-  young-  tpees  (Amateur).— It  is  easy  to 
understand  your  desire  to  know  exactly  how  to  plant  your 
young  fniit  trees  when  they  leach  you,  because  when  the 
planting  is  done  badly  results  that  are  almost  ruinous  tu  the 
trees  often  follow.  It  is  one  of  the  things  with  respect  to 
which  warnings  are  being  constantly  given.  But  as  a  rule  the 
trees  themselves  furnish  an  admirable  guide,  for  invariably 


the  mark  can  he  seen  on  the  stems  just  above  the  root  how 
far  they  were  buried  in  the  nursery,  and  that  line  should  be 
your  guide.  But  in  any  case  do  not  plant  to  bury  clear  stems, 
that  is,  stems  above  where  the  top  roots  break  out  more  than 
2  inches  at  the  most.  We  advise  you  to  open  the  holes  for 
the  trees  always  several  inches  wider  than  is  the  breadth  of 
the  roots,  and  in  all  cases  rather  plant  on  slight  mounds 
than  deep.  Also  when  the  trees  are  received  look  under  the 
roots  and  with  a  sharp  knife  pare  off  clean  any  bruised  or 
broken  i>aits,  and  should  the  roots  seem  dry  dip  them  in 
water  ten  minutes  liefore  planting. 

Wiping"  fpuit  wall  (S.  S.  T.).— When  a  wall  against 
which  trees  are  to  be  grown  is  wired,  as  you  mention,  then 
no  harm  is  done  to  it  by  nailing,  and  the  gardener's  work  in 
training  is  much  simplifled.  Of  course,  the  flrst  cost  is 
nonsiderable  when  it  is  well  done.  For  horizontal  Pears  the 
wires  should  be  extra  stout,  and  be  fully  10  inches  apart. 
For  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  Plum  trees  that  are 
trained  fan-shaped  the  wires  should  be  put  to  the  young 
shoots  0  inches  apart.  In  all  cases  have  them  flxed  so  that 
they  do  not  project  more  than  1  inch  from  the  wall.  The 
closer  the  trees  can  be  to  the  wall  the  better,  but  it  should 
alway  be  easy  to  pass  a  finger  up  between  the  wire  and  the 
wall  to  a<lmit  of  free  tying.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  coat  the 
wires  with  dark  paint  at  least  twice  before  trees  are  planted, 
as  their  contact  with  the  wires  does  the  trees  no  harm. 

Fig's  not  fpuiting"  (J.  C.  D.)-  No  doubt  y(mr  Fig  tree 
is  suffering  from  having  too  much  root-nin.  The  trees  once 
they  become  strong  make  very  vigorous  shoots,  which  carry 
huge  leaves,  and  these  growths  and  leaves  react  on  the  roots 
and  cause  them  to  make  yet  greater  efforts  in  wood  produc- 
tion. But  then  such  growth  is  always  detrimental  to  fruit 
production.  Yovi  must  take  the  very  drastic  course  of 
opening  a  trench  tuUy  2  feet  wide,  and  even  deeper  if 
needful,  cutting  off  clean  every  root.  The  inner  side  of  the 
trench  should  he  some  30  inches  from  the  tree.  That  will 
inflict  on  the  tree  a  severe  check.  Of  course,  you  will  fill  in 
the  trench  again,  adding  some  old  mortar  rubbish  and  wood 
ashes  to  the  soil.  It  will  be  well  also  during  the  ensuing 
summer  to  place  some  long  manure  over  the  roots  to  keep 
them  moderately  cool.  If  the  shoots  on  the  vine  be  very 
densely  placed  thin  out  some  of  them.  Y'ou  can  do  the  root 
pruning  so  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  wood 
thinning  any  time  during  the  winter. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Various  questions  (F.  H.  F.).— No  1.  a  parasitical 
fine  string-like  plant  on  a  piece  of  a  Marguerite  branch,  is 
Dodder.  This  is  most  unusual  on  such  plants,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  you  had  introduced  seed  of  it  into  your  plants  in 
the  soil.  It  is  of  that  form  of  growth  that  after  seed  has 
germinated  and  growth  eiisues  that  the  shoots  attach  them- 
selves to  and  live  on  the  plants,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  harmful 
parasite.  You  had  better  burn  or  otherwise  destroy  it  as 
soon  as  you  can.  The  botanical  name  is  Cuscuta  Epilinum 
We  cannot  possibly  tell  you  the  name  of  your  Bouvardia 
from  a  sprig  without  flowers;  as  it  is  so  strong  a  grower 
possibly  it  is  the  white  flowered  Huniboldti,  sweet  scented. 
This  will,  as  a  rule,  bloom  in  the  winter,  if  the  wood  or  shoots 
get  well  ripened.  Your  Euphorbia  jacquiniflora  will  no 
doubt  bloom  early  next  spring,  but  it  needs  a  good  warmth 
to  thoroughly  ripen  the  shoots  and  produce  bloom  bracts. 
No.  4  is  Diplacus  glutinosus,  a  very  useful  pot  plant  for 
greenhouses,  and  will  flower  well  outdoors  in  the  summer. 
You  will  have  noticed  that  the  leaves  are  very  glutinous  or 
sticky.  It  can  be  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  set  in  pots 
under  bell-glasses  and  in  heat  early  in  the  spring.  The 
reason  why  your  Solanum  capsicastrum  plants  are  shedding 
leaves  is  doubtless  because  over  watered  and  not  sufficiently 
exposed  to  the  sun.  They  need  a  warm  and  not  wet  position 
if  planted  outdoors,  and  the  same  if  in  pots. 

QUESTION. 
Lilium  candidum  (page  270).— I  should  like  to  know 
from  some  uf  your  readers  how  to  treat  the  constant  uprising 
of  this  Lily.  I  agree  to  the  idea  of  never  moving  it,  but 
every  year  the  shoots  come  to  the  surface.  What  is  the  best 
way  of  meeting  this  V    I  cover  them  up. — H.  Ellacombe. 


ADVICE    TO    OUR    READERS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  readers  of  The  Garden  take 
advantage  of  our  offer  of  help  in  simple  matters  of  advice. 
At  the  same  time,  any  short  editorial  answer  is  not  intended 
to  he  taken  as  exhausting  the  possible  helpful  answers.  No 
one  or  two  experiences  can  cover  the  whole  range  of  hoi-ti- 
cultural  practice,  and  answers  from  others  bearing  on  the 
same  cjuestion  will  always  be  welcomed  as  an  additional 
assistance  to  the  querist  and  to  those  whose  perplexities 
may  be  of  the  same  kind.  The  Editors. 


Catalogues   Received. 

Seeds  of  Trees.  Shrubs,  and  Vegetables.  —  Messrs. 
Vifiiiorin-Andrifit.r  et  Cie.,  U,  Quai  de  la  Mt^gi^sserie,  Paris. 

Trees,  Shriib.s,  Roses,  Uerbaceous  Plants,  &c.— Frederick 
W.   hcitieii,  l-'-'>,  liroadway,  New  Yurk. 

Forest  Trees.  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  &c. — Dicksons, 
The  Nurserie^j  Chester. 


Journals,  &c..  Received. 
The  American  Journal  of  Science.     Le  Jardtn.    Messrs. 
Prothero  and  Morrifi'  Reguter  of  Nurseries^  Market  Gardens^ 
itc.    The  Irish  Gardener. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

Cuhvsanthemum  Exhibitions. 
October  23. — Rtiyal   Horticultural    Society's    meeting,    Drill 
Hall,  Westminster. 
,,      30  and  31.— Croydon. 
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ARRANGEMENT      OF     THE 
MIXED  FLOWER  BORDER. 

SOME  kind  of  border  where  there  is  a 
mixture  of  hardy  flowers  is  to  be 
found  in  every  garden.  Sometimes 
it  i.s  merely  a  place  where  all  sorts 
of  plants  find  a  home  without  regard 
to  ett'ect  or  any  intentional  arrangement,  but 
more  often,  and  especially  when  it  is  in  the 
more  ornamental  part  of  the  garden,  a  good 
effect  is  desired,  and  some  advice  about  its 
arrangement  may  be  of  use. 

It  is  not  altogether  an  easy  matter  to  keep  a 
mixed  border  well  furnished  throughout  the 
Howery  months  of  the  year,  and  to  avoid 
unsightly  gaps,  but  there  are  ways  of  doing  it, 
and  even  beginners  should  not  be  afraid  of 
facing  this  fact,  and  of  thinking  out  ways  and 
contriving  methods  so  as  to  have  as  few  empty 
places  as  may  l>e.  There  are  some  common - 
sense  considerations  that  will  be  a  guide  to  the 
choice  of  plants  to  use.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  is  that  the  plant  must  be  in  itself 
handsome  and  somewhat  showy.  The  next, 
and  one  of  the  most  important,  is  that  it  should 
remain  a  good  while  in  flower.  Plants  that  are 
in  flower  a  few  days  only  and  then  are  done 
are  of  little  use  in  the  mixed  Ijorder,  unless 
their  foliage  is  unusually  handsome  and  per- 
sistent, in  which  case  this  is  so  valuable  a 
(luality  that  it  may  redeem  the  plant. 

The  choice  of  kinds  being  decided  on,  the 
way  in  which  they  are  arranged  then  becomes 
the  matter  of  chief  importance.  It  seems  a 
natural  arrangement  to  use  the  creeping  and 
short-growing  plants  in  front  and  the  next  in 
stature  behind  them,  and  the  tall  ones  at  the 
back.  This  is  obviously  a  good  general  rule, 
but  if  not  varied  with  judicious  exceptions  the 
re.sult  will  be  very  monotonous.  Now  and  then 
some  of  tlie  tall  backward  groups  should  break 
forward.  Think  of  the  way  in  which  the 
lateral  spurs  of  a  mountain  chain  descends 
into  the  valley  or  plain.  They  all  do  come 
down  to  the  level,  but  in  how  varied  and 
beautiful  a  way  !  Think  of  this  and  then 
think  of  the  dull  and  ugly  slope  of  a  slate  roof, 
and  then  think  of  your  border  and  apply  the 
lesson. 

Then  try  and  get  hold  of  some  definite  scheme 
of  colouring,  in  order  to  get  richness  and 
brilliancy  with  dignity.  It  saves  much  trouble 
and  puzzling  at  planting  time  to  have  a  regular 
scheme  of  simple  progression  of  colour  from 
end  to  end,  so  that  if  you  have  a  yellow- 
flowered  thing  to  plant  you  put  it  in  the  yellow 


place  and  so  on.  In  no  way  can  you  get  so 
much  real  power  of  colour,  by  which  is  meant 
strength,  richness,  and  brilliancy,  as  by 
beginning  very  quietly  at  the  ends  of  the 
border  with  cool  coloured  bluish  foliage,  and 
flowers  of  tender  colouring,  white,  pale  blue, 
and  palest  sulphur -yellow,  and  even  with  these 
palest  pink  ;  beginning(iuitey«'a«o,  then  feeling 
the  way  to  full,  and  from  that  to  stronger 
yellows  ;  then  by  a  gradual  crescendo  to  rich 
orange,  and  from  that  to  thu  forte  and  fort  ixsinw 
of  scarlets  and  strong  blood-crimsons,  and  then 
again  descending  in  the  scale  of  strength  to  the 
pale  and  tender  colouring. 

In  other  parts  of  the  garden  you  may  have 
incidents  of  brilliant  contrast,  which  are 
especially  desirable  in  the  case  of  strong  blue 
flowers  ;  but  in  the  mixed  border  the  way 
of  having  the  rich  and  brilliant  harmony 
approached  by  more  delicate  colouring  can 
scarcely  be  improved  upon,  and  so  only  can  the 
vice  of  garish  vulgarity  be  avoided. 

Plants  of  the  same  colouring  are  inter- 
grouped,  so  that  the  red  group,  whether  early 
or  late,  is  always  a  red  group,  and  so  on 
throughout.  There  are  ways  of  filling  gaps  by 
training  plants  down  to  fill  the  spaces.  For 
this  use.  Everlasting  Peas,  tall  perennial  Sun- 
flowers, and  Rudbeckias  and  Dahlias  are 
especially  accommodating. 

Nothing  is  so  destructive  of  good  effect  in 
the  mixed  border  as  the  old  unthinking  mixed 
up  way.  Plants  of  the  same  kind,  instead  of 
being  dotted  at  equal  intervals,  should  be 
grouped  together,  each  group  dying  away  into 
the  neighbouring  group,  or  if  there  is  only  one 
plant  of  a  kind  there  is  no  harm  in  its  being 
one  alone  if  only  it  is  in  its  right  place. 

Of  course  there  are  other  ways  of  arranging 
the  details  of  a  mixed  border,  and  many  devices 
that  ma.v  lie  used  to  enhance  its  ett'ect  at  the 
different  seasons,  but  these  suggestions  will  be 
a  good  liasis  of  operation  to  anyone  who  is 
without  experience  and  desires  general  instruc- 
tion. 


AN    ATTACK    ON    THE    LAKE 
DISTRICT. 

Under  this  heading  the  Spectator  (Octohev  13) 
utters  a  spirited  protest  against  the  proposed 
desecration  of  the  Ambleside-Grasmere  district 
by  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  electric  railway, 
a  protest  which  we  most  keenly  endorse,  and 
which  will  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
would  jealously  guard  the  loveliest  regions  of 
our  land  from  further  injury  and  defacement. 
After  .saying  that  there  is  already  sufficient 
and   commodious   access   to   the    district,   the 


article  contains,  among  other  prominent  matter, 
the  passages  which  we  here  quote  : — 

"  But  we  have  deeper  ground  on  which  to 
oppose  the  invasion  of  Lakeland,  ground  which, 
so  far  from  being  selfish,  is  in  the  interest  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 
Those  who  are  sincerely  drawn  to  the  Lakes 
by  .scenery  and  hallowed  associations  will,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  contrive  to  go  there. 
Need  we  make  it  particularly  easy  for  crovvds 
of  people  who  would  be  just  as  happy  elsewhere, 
whij  have  never  heard  of  Wordsworth  or  De 
Quincey,  and  who  could  not  tell  the  little 
Celandine  from  the  Daffodil  ?  We  may  deeply 
regret  that  there  should  be  such  people,  but 
their  name  is  legion,  and  many  of  them 
would  visit  the  Lake  District  merely  to  spoil  it. 
We  do  not  propose  to  keep  them  out,  much 
as  we  may  l;ie  annoyed  by  their  raucous  shouting 
and  their  talent  l^or  injuring  everything  they 
touch  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  region 
is  open  and  accessible  to  everybody.     .    .     . 

"  The  fact  is  that  indiscriminate  crowding  of 
a  lovely  and  historic  .scenic  spot  defeats  the 
very  object  we  have  in  view  in  going  there. 
We  go  for  ([uiet,  for  pure  air,  for  mountain 
solitude,  for  living  contact  with  the  spirit  of 
Nature.  If  multitudes  are  to  race  up  and  down 
such  a  spot,  if  every  rock  is  to  support  a  camera, 
and  every  greensward  a  picnic,  if  the  clanging 
bell  of  the  electric  car  is  to  break  on  the  ear 
every  few  minutes,  if  we  are  never  able  to  get 
away  from  chatter  and  shouting,  pray  what 
is  the  value  of  retiring  to  these  grand  scenes 
of  iiurple  mountain,  and  lonely  glen,  and  rushing 
torrent  ?  Their  value  to  mankind  as  direct 
spiritual  agencies  is  gone.  It  is  from  such  a 
heavy  loss  that  we  wish  to  save  English  people, 
especially  the  poorer  sort.     .     .     . 

"  We  wish  to  preserve  the  Lake  District  ; 
we  are  not  thinking  merely  of  the  supposed 
interests  of  to-day,  but  of  the  true  interests 
of  to-morrow  and  of  generations  to  come.  We 
hold  that  we  are  the  trustees  of  English  ground 
for  English  people,  and  that  we  are  bound 
to  preserve  its  especial  and  unique  beauties 
from  the  hand  of  the  s|Joiler.  And  not  of 
English  people  only.  Our  friends  in  America 
repair  to  the  Lakes  with  hearts  full  of  deep 
feeling  for  Wordsworth  and  C!oleridge.  Do  they 
want,  when  there,  to  be  bothered  with  all  the 
noisy  accessories  of  civilisation  as  they  have 
them  all  day  long  in  New  York  and  Chicago  ? 
The  very  calm  of  Lakeland  strikes  a  solemn 
])eace  into  their  hearts. 

"  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  this 
invasion  of  the  Lakes  by  lines  of  electric  cars 
there  is  absolutely  no  demand  in  Lakeland 
itself,  and  that  the  design  is  simply  prompted 
by  motives  of  a  monetary  character,  we  think 
all  lovers  of  Nature  must  not  only  reject  such 
a  scheme,  but  reject  it  with  di.sgust." 

These  words  we  hope  will  prevent  vandalism 
so  destructive  and  wanton.  The  time  has  come 
to  show  a  decided  front  to  tho.se  who  for 
monetary  considerations  intend  to  destroy  the 
l)eautiful  and  hallowed  spots  in  England. 
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PPOtection  of  birds.— The  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  is  offering  two  prizes,  of  £10  and 
£5  respectively,  for  the  best  papers  on  the  protection 
of  British  birds.  The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject is  left  entirely  to  competitors,  but  among  the 
points  suggested  for  treatment  are  the  utilisation 
and  enforcement  of  the  present  Acts  and  County 
Council  Orders,  the  modification  or  improvement 
of  the  law,  educational  methods,  and  the  best 
means  of  influencing  landowners  and  gamekeepers, 
agriculturists  and  gardeners,  collectors,  bird- 
catchers,  and  bird-nesters.  Kssays  are  to  be  sent 
in  by  November  30.  For  particulars  apply  to 
the  honorary  secretary,  at  the  society's  othces, 
3,  Hanover  iSc^uare,  London,  W. 

Disease  of  Birch  trees  in  Epping- 
Forest  and  elsewhere— In  Epping  Forest, 

and  in  otlier  districts  around  London,  Birch  trees 
have  been  attacked  during  the  late  summer  by  a 
disease  wliich  causes  them  to  die  very  rapidl}'. 
In  a  portion  of  the  Forest  known  as  Lord's  Bushes 
thirteen  diseased  and  twenty-four  completely  dead 
trees  were  noted  on  June  10  within  an  area  of 
about  Ih  acres.  A  few  were  attacked  in  the 
Forest  in  the  summer  of  1899,  but  it  was  not  till 
this  year  that  the  disease  appeared  in  such  a 
destructive  form.  On  Chiselhuret  Common,  Hayes 
Common,  and  Keston  Common  no  signs  of  the 
disease  were  evident  in  the  early  summer,  but 
now  dead  or  diseased  trees  may  be  found  in  great 
numbers.  Trees  attacked  in  a  similar  manner 
occur  at  Waltou-on-Thames,  by  the  canal  between 
Weybridge  and  Woking,  at  Lewisham,  and  at 
Westerham.  The  disease  is  probably  due  to  a 
micro  fungus,  Melanoonis  stilbostoma,  Tub,  for  it 
appears  on  the  branches  of  both  living  and  dead 
trees.  The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  almost 
precisely  that  of  Valsa  oxystoma,  described  as  the 
destro3'er  of  Alnus  viridis  in  some  parts  of  the 
Tyrol.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  of 
your  readers  have  observed  the  disease  in  the 
Midlands  or  in  the  north  of  England. — Robert 
PAtTLSON,  in  Na/itre. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 

Institution.— Mr.  Ligram,  the  secretary  of 
this  deserving  institution,  has  just  sent  us  a  full 
report  of  the  annual  dinner  held  in  May  last,  when 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G. ,  occupied  the  chair. 
Gardeners  and  those  interested  in  horticulture  will 
receive  with  satisfaction  the  news  that  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  the  new  president  in  the  place 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  that  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  of  Wales  and  T.R.H.'s  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York  are  patrons,  with,  too,  the 
Duchess  of  Portland.  The  report  contains  a 
verbatim  account  of  the  Dean  of  Rochester's 
famous  speech.  We  may  remind  our  readers  that 
the  institution  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  annuities  to  aged,  distressed,  and  per- 
manently disabled  gardeners,  market  gardeners, 
market  growers,  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  their 
necessitous  widows,  and  others  formerly  engaged 
in  horticultural  pursuits.  The  amounts  granted 
are  £20  and  £10  a  year  respectively.  Preferential 
treatment  is  accorded  to  applicants  for  assistance 
who  have  contributed  to  the  funds,  to  whom  also 
gratuities  are  given  from  special  funds — "  Victorian 
Era  Fund  "  and  "Good  Samaritan  Fund."  The 
committee  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  additional 
support,  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  (Jeorge  J.  Ingram,  17">,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Escallonia   floribunda   at   Fota.— 

This  bunch-flowered  shrub  is  now  ver3'  fine  liere. 
Flowering  at  a  season  when  so  few  hardy  shriil)s 
are  in  bloom  makes  it  doubly  valuable.  Every  sprig 
is  now  crowned  with  a  large  corymbose  bunch  of 
white  Howers.  Perhaps  it  is  better  known  by  the 
name  E.  montevidensis.  A  native  of  New  Grenada, 
it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  here,  grows  into  a 
compact  bush,  grows  in  any  good  open  garden  soil, 
and  is  worthy  of  a  ])lace  in  the  most  select  collection 
of  hardy  shrulis.  —  W.  O. 

Fremontia  californica.  —  This  lovely 

Californian  shrub  lias  not  been  without  its  bright 
cup-shaped  golden  flowers  for  tlie  past  five  months. 


and  most  of  that  time  it  was  covered  with  them. 
This  shrub  is  seldom  seen,  perhaps  because  it  does 
not  thrive  'in  many  positions.  It  seems  to  dislike 
the  sun's  direct  raj's.  Here  it  is  planted  in  a  border 
of  ordinary  good  open  garden  soil,  and  is  trained  up  a 
wall  with  west  aspect,  perhaps  a  point  to  the  north. 
Here  it  has  been  growing  for  many  years  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  and  flowering  as  men- 
tioned above.  We  give  the  border  a  light  surface 
dressing  with  old  mushroom  bed  manure,  with  good 
results. — W.  0.,  Fota. 

Dressings  and  stoppings  for  tree 
wounds  and  decaying  hollows.    The 

coirespontlence  colunui  of  the  J^t^nit  Ilordroh:  lor 
Octolier  1(5  contains  a  note  of  much  value  on  the 
subject  of  tar  and  other  dressings  for  covering  the 
wounds  left  by  the  lopping  of  branches,  and  of  a 
composition  for  filling  hollows  in  valuable  trees. 
As  a  dressing  for  wounds  the  use  of  Stockholm  tar 
is  advised  in  preference  to  coal  tar,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  antiseptic  qualities,  contains  sub- 
stances harmful  to  vegetable  tissue.  Indeed,  for 
careful  work  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  mi.\ture  of 
slaked  lime  with  a  proportion  of  sulphur  over  the 
wound  before  applying  the  tar.  For  filling  fissures 
in  trees  it  is  recommended  to  use  a  composition  of 
earth,  preferably  of  a  loamy  nature,  with  one-third 
of  slaked  lime  and  one-tenth  of  sulphur  in  powder. 
This  composition  when  dry  should  be  covered  with 
a  coat  of  Stockholm  tar. 

Phenolog'ical  Report  for  1899.— The 

weatlier  of  the  Phenological  year  ending  November, 
1899,  was  chieHj'  remarkable  for  its  high  tempera- 
tures, scanty  rainfalls,  and  splendid  record  of 
sunshine.  The  winter  and  summer  were  singularly 
warm  seasons,  while  the  autumn  was  also  warm  : 
but  during  the  three  spring  months  rather  low 
temperatures  prevailed.  In  the  eaily  part  of  the 
flowering  season,  wild  plants  came  into  blossom  in 
advance  of  their  mean  dates,  but  after  March  they 
were  mostly  late  in  coming  into  bloom.  Taking 
the  countrj'  as  a  whole,  the  best  farm  crop  of  the 
3'ear  was  wheat.  The  yield  of  barley  proved  also 
good,  while  oats  were  slightly  under  average.  The 
crops  most  injuriously  afl'eoted  by  the  dry  weather 
were  those  of  hay  and  turnips,  the  latter  being  in 
most  districts  exceptionally  poor.  The  only  part 
of  the  British  Isles  where  the  summer  drought  was 
not  severely  felt  was  in  Ireland,  throughout  a 
great  part  of  which  there  was  abundant  keep  in 
the  pastures  during  the  whole  summer.  The  year 
was  a  very  bad  one  for  fruit.  The  yield  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Strawberries  varied  greatly  in 
different  localities,  but  in  most  of  tliem  was  much 
under  average. — E.  Mawlev  in  "  Report  on  the 
Phenological  Observations  for  1899." 

Root    show    at    Cog'g'leshall.  —  The 

interesting  annual  root  show  organised  by  Mr. 
Jolin  R.  King,  of  Cogglesliall  and  Reading,  will 
be  lield  at  Coggleshall,  on  Tuesday,  November  0. 
Kelvedon  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  is  the 
nearest  station.  Tiie  Hon.  C.  H.  Strutt,  M.P., 
who  will  be  supported  by  other  members  of 
Parliament  and  prominent  landowners,  has  con- 
sented to  take  the  chair  at  tlie  luncheon 

Early  Victoria  Apple.— Since  the  recent 
introduction  of  this  early  Apple,  that  obtained  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Ro\al  Horticultural 
Society  when  sliown  by  Messrs.  Cross  and  Son, 
Wisbech,  in  1899,  it  has  gained  considerably  in 
estimation  as  an  early  sort,  proving  both  vigorous 
and  prolific,  and  succeeding  particularly  well  on 
heavy  land. — A.  P. 

Rabbit-proof  plants.— Surely  you  have 
forgotten  Azaleas  among  rabl)it-proof  plants?  I 
have  never  seen  one  touched,  and  have  grown  them 
for  forty  years  among  rabbits.  —  Medway,  The 
Grrnijie,  Beiifiideii,  Cranhrook. 

Lilies  in  autumn.— it  is  rather  unusual 
to  liave  good  flowers  of  L.  longiflorum  Harrisi  in 
bloom  with  the  Clu'ysanthemunis.  and  tliey  are 
most  acceptable  for  decoration.  On  page  '298  a 
note  appears  on  this  subject,  and  my  object  in 
supplementing  it  is  to  point  out  that  with  regard 
to  the  growth  of  the  retarded  bulbs  the  season  of 
growth  is  very  limited  ;  we  have  obtained  good 
flowers  in  three  months  from  time  of  potting.  I 
believe  this  is  a  sliorter  lime  than  is  usually 
allowed,  four  months  being  more  common,  but  I 


expect  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  bullis, 
and  another  point  not  noticed  is  the  dwarfer 
growth.  The  latter  is  a  great  gain,  as  excellent 
flowers  are  secured  from  plants  2  feet  high,  and 
some  even  dwarfer.  The  flowers  at  this  season 
kept  free  of  damp  last  a  long  time,  and  doubtless 
will  become  great  favourites  in  future,  as  they 
may  be  had  from  Easter  to  November,  more  than 
six  months.  Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  speciosum  group.  By  retarding  the  bulbs  may 
be  had  much  later  and  earlier,  and,  unlike  other 
bulbs,  the  retarding  does  not  appear  to  weaken 
the  bloom,  as  is  tlie  case  with  some  of  the  Lilies. 

A  charming'  flow^er-bed.— The   value 

of  Lobelias  of  the  Cardinal  tj'pe  is  well  known  for 
late  sunmier  displays  in  the  garden,  but  no  beds  I 
have  seen  could  be  compared  to  a  grand  mass  of 
the  above  plant  with  a  groundwork  of  Phlox  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  a  grand  white  variety,  and  one  of  the 
finest  herbaceous  plants  I  have  grown.  The  beds 
alluded  to  had  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria  .3  feet  to 
4  feet  in  height,  and  the  Phlox  averaged  12  inches 
to  18  inches.  Of  course  for  this  kind  of  plant  a 
large  bed  is  best,  and  there  should  be  no  crowding. 
I  am  aware  there  is  an  objection  to  the  Phlox,  as 
it  flowers  in  July  and  August  if  old  plants  are 
used.  The  latter  I  do  not  advise,  but  to  take  cuttings 
early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  new  growths  are 
large  enough.  These  planted  out  in  June  make 
grand  flowers  for  early  autumn  display,  and  the 
Lobelia  used  as  a  dot  plant  has  a  pretty  effect. 
For  early  flowering  cuttings  taken  at  other  seasons 
may  be  used,  but  on  the  whole  I  do  not  think  they 
make  the  same  display  as  when  struck  in  the 
spring,  and  the  beds  carpeted  over  with  them 
when  rooted.  Such  beds  give  little  trouble,  and 
are  a  great  relief  from  the  ordinar}'  kinds  of  sott- 
wooded  beddingplants. — W.  J.  M. 

Physalis  Franchetti  in  pots.— This  is 

well  known  for  its  bright  fruits  at  this  season,  and 
the  long  time  the  bright  red  colour  remains  fresh, 
even  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  ;  but  so  far  I 
have  not  seen  it  used  largely  for  pots  in  the 
autumn.  For  pot  culture  seedlings  the  first  year 
are  not  strong  enough  ;  it  is  best  grown  from 
previous  year's  plants.  These  potted  up  early  in 
the  year  just  as  growth  commences  make  showy 
decorative  plants,  and  they  are  valuable,  as  they 
last  good  a  long  time.  I  have  this  year  found 
them  valuable  for  church  decoration  at  harvest 
festivals,  and  at  bazaars  they  command  a  ready 
sale.--G.  W. 

A    valuable    variety   of    Cypripe 

dium  CharleSWOrthi.  —  In  the  princely 
collection  of  <  )rchids  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Measures,  The 
Woodlands,  Streatham,  there  is  now  flowering  one 
that  is  quite  unique  and  very  beautiful.  It  is  an 
albino  form  of  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi,  with  a 
white  upper  dorsal  and  white  staminode  ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower  are  bronzj'  green  in  colour,  but 
the  white  of  the  staminode  and  upper  dorsal  is  like 
the  whitest  smoothest  china.  "This  Woodlands 
variety  of  a  fine  Cypripedium  is  an  acc]uisition, 
and  is  quite  different  from  Moore's  variety,  of 
which  there  are  plants  around  Manchester.  Mr. 
Measures'  plant  is  infinitely  superior  to  anything 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  way. 

Kniphofla  grandiS.— This  splendid  Torch 
Lily  looks  very  fine  on  the  verge  of  a  Larch  \\ood 
here.  The  wood  and  cover  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
broad  hill,  and  on  the  fringe  of  the  wood,  standing 
well  out  from  it,  are  two  large  clumps  of  these 
Tritomas.  The  effect  is  picturesque.  Bold  planting 
of  this  nature  should  be  encouraged. — T.  W. 

Sempervivums  on  a  barn  roof.— 

The  conunon  Houseleek  succeeds  and  grows  with 
great  rapiditj'  on  an  ordinary  thatched  roof.  On 
the  road  leading  from  Holj'wood  to  Dundonald, 
just  on  the  ridge  of  the  first  hill,  is  a  small  thatched 
structure  of  the  nature  of  a  byre  or  barn.  There 
the  green  rosettes  of  the  Houseleek  may  be  seen  by 
the  hundred. — W.^lter  Smyth,  Holywood,  County 
JJoirii. 

Tillandsia    Lindeni.— In  a  selection  of 

the  best  Hromeliads  a  place  must  be  assigned  this 
Tillandsia,  for  the  flowers  are  not  only  very 
beautiful  but  borne  regularly  during  the  autunm 
and  winter  months.  Regarded  only  from  a  foliage 
Doint  of  view  it  is,  in   common  with   many  of  it. 
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allies,  ornamental  at  all  times.  The  narrow,  grace- 
fully recurving  leavvjs  are  disposed  so  regularly  as 
t.>  form  quite  asymmetrical  specimen  usually  about 
(i  Indies  high.  From  the  centre  of  this  is  pushed 
up  a  tlower-spiUe  that  reaches  a  height  of  S  inches 
to  II)  inches,  the  upper  half  being  furnished  with 
,  two  opposite  closely  imbricited  rous  of  bracts  of  a 
ijrh  pink  tint.  Tliese  conspicuous  br.icts  give  to 
ilic  ui)per  portion  of  the  stem  a  width  of  ,it  least 
.'!  inches,  and  it  is  from  their  axils  lh.it  the  rich 
purple  blo.ssoms  arc  produceil.  They  are  about  .nn 
uich  across  and  of  a  pirticnlarly  attr.ietive  liiit, 
while,  though  the  individual  ones  do  not  remain 
in  perfci'tion  long,  a  succession  is  kept  up  for 
soaic  tiinc\  This  Tillandsia  is  a  native  of  the 
Amies  of  Peru,  from  w  licnce  it  was  inti'odnced  in 
bSliT,  liut,  though  generally  distributed,  it  is  not  a 
r  );iHiion  |)lai.t  in  g.inlciis.  This  is  pirtially  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  f.ict  that  IJromeliaccous 
plants  of  all  kinds,  though  so  popular  on  the 
(.'oulincnt,  are  Uiit  at  all  general  f.ivouritcs  in  this 
i-'jinitrv.  This  TiUanilsi.i  needs  good  librous  peat 
\iith  a  little  S.ih.i^nMui  Moss  and  silver  sand, 
lhi>rough  di-ain.ige,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water. 
.■\  stove  or  intermediate  house  temperature  is 
necessar\  to  its  well-doing. — T. 

School  gardens.— Mr.  I.  (;regory  Smith, 
(ireat  Shert'ord,  Lambourn,  writes  to  the  Timr" 
thus  about  school  gardens;  "Now  that  the  elec- 
tions are  practically  over  and  far-away  cjuestions 
of  policy  less  urgent,  the  question  of  national 
education  comes  again  to  the  front.  Let  me  briefly 
tell  what  is  done  in  this  Berkshire  parish  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  practically  the  very  practical 
suggestions'  of  the  new  Code.  A  few  facts  are 
always  more  helpful  than  mere  theorising.  On 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the  afternoon  lesson  for 
ci^dit  older  boys  is  gardening.  Each  hoy  has  a 
small  plot  of  ground,  for  vegetables  chielly,  and  a 
tew  llowers.  A  responsible  person  calls  at  1.311  p.m. 
.it  the  school,  takes  the  boys  to  their  garden, 
upeiintcnds  them  there,  and  brings  them  back  at 
::  .'ill  p.m.  with  his  report  of  their  conduct  to  the 
>chool  for  the  dismissal.  In  bad  weather  the  little 
■ardeners  have  a  lesson  luider  cover  on  how  to 
m  mage  their  gardens.  The  eight  bo3-s  can  be 
replaced  by  others  from  time  to  time.  Twenty 
attendances  receive  a.  grant  from  Government.  In 
sell  lols  where  the  master  or  niistrcsj  cannot  be 
IMcsent  personallj-  in  the  garden,  a  suitable  person 
cm  be  found  for  substitute.  My  gardener  directs 
the  gardening,  but  another  person  superintends 
wluxt  is  done.  In  Pomerania,  'the  backbone'  of 
Prussia,  tlie  '  half-time  '  system  works  well  —  the 
morning  is  for  books,  the  afternoon  for  manual 
woik.' 

Chrysanthemum    Mrs.   James 

Williams.— Lady  Filzwygrara,  like  many  other 
c\r;llciit  I 'lirysantiiemums,  is  of  a  distinctly 
s|iijrt.ve  nature.  Only  last  season  it  gave  us  a 
pile  vellow  sport,  which  was  distributed  in  the 
s^)ring  of  the  present  year  as  Yellow  Lady 
Fitzwygram,  and  now  there  are  two  more.  A  verj' 
pale  prim  rose -coloured  sport  named  Primrose 
l.tueen  was  submitted  to  the  floral  committee  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  but  appeared 
to  cre.ile  It  tie  interest.  The  second  one,  however, 
\\Ms  regaidcd  with  more  favour,  and  rightly  so, 
a<  it  is  a  charming  flower,  and  when  the  method  of 
culture  best  suited  to  it  is  thoroughly  understood 
the  plant  should  be  largely  grovvn.  The  colour 
m  ly  be  described  as  a  deep  primrose,  this 
deepening  into  a  beautiful  canary -j'ellow  in  the 
iL'otre  of  the  bloom.  Many  growers  have  discarded 
Ihe  parent  v.iriety  (La"ily  Fitzwygram)  with 
ilngnst,  having  been  disappointed  W'ith  the  blossoms 
when  the  ]ilant  has  been  cultivated  for  a  free 
displn.  When  grown  in  a  natural  manner, 
allowing  all  buds  to  develop,  the  blossoms  are  very 
p  lor  and  weedy  in  appearance,  and  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  understand  how  readily  the  plant  has  been 
|nit  aside.  'I'i]  see  the  plants  of  Lady  Fitzwygram 
.mil  its  sports  at  their  best  they  should  be  grown 
strongly  and  disbudded  to  from  a  dozen  to  Iwentj' 
bloornslo  each  plant.  In  this  way  they  develop 
iharming  plants  for  decorative  uses,  and  the 
iudividual  blossoms  are  of  a  goodly  size  and  useful 
fur  the  many  medium-sized  vases  anil  other 
receptacles  now  so  freely   used  for  iiuloor  decora- 


tions. The  plants  are 
bushy  and  sturdy,  and 
rarely  exceed  '2  feet  in 
height.  — 1).  15.  C. 

Beg-onia  Moon- 
light. —  This  pretty 
hybrid  Begonia  has  of 
late  been  shown  in  good 
condition  several  times 
after  having  almost 
dropped  out  of  cnliiv.i- 
tion.  It  was  rai.scd  b\' 
the  late  Colonel  Ticvur 
Clarke  somewhere  ab mt 
thirty  years  ago,  and  a 
decade  since  it  used  In 
be  particularl}'  well 
grown  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  Chiswick. 
The  parents  were  B. 
Pearcei,  or  a  nearly  allied 
hybrid  with  j'ellow  blos- 
soms, and  the  white 
flowered  B.  Dregei, 
which  is  also  one  of 
the  parents  (B.  soeotrana 
being  the  other)  of  tlie 
popular  (iloire  de  Lor- 
raine. To  the  same  raiser 
we  are  indebted  for  B. 
weltoniensis,  a  one  lime 
popular  market  plant, 
but  now  not  often  seen. 
B.  Moonlight  has  leaves 
prettily  marbled  with 
difl'erent  shades  of  green, 
while  the  flowers  are  of 
a  pleasing  creamy  tint, 
which  harmonises  well 
with  the  foliage.  It  needs 
treating  exactly  as  (41oire 
de  Lonaine,  for  if  the 
upper  parts  of  the  shoots 
are  taken  as  cuttings 
they  will  not  break  out 
at  all.  Satisfactory 
cuttings  only  can  be 
ol>tained  by  taking  the 
young  shoots  near  the 
base  of  the  plant,  which 

are  )iushcd  out  after  the  flowering  season  is  over. 
It  should  form  a  good  companion  to  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  whose  white-flowered  sport  Caledonia, 
just  being  distributed,  is  a  really  charming 
Begonia.  One  of  the  original  species,  viz. ,  B.  Dregei, 
is  also  well  worth  notice  as  a  pretty  white-flowering 
plant  fo;-  the  autumn  and  winter. — H.  P. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

EXOCHORDA     GRANDl- 
FLORA. 

THIS  N'ortliern  China  deciduous  .shrub 
i.s  .sometimes  known  asSpirieagrandi- 
fiora,  and  is  a  handsome  shrub  when 
covered  witli  its  snow  white  flowers. 
Too  seldom  do  we  see  it  even  in  large 
gardens.  At  times  it  is  treated  as  a 
wall  i)]ant,  but  it  is  more  beautiful  when 
allowed  to  assume  its  natural  half-drooping 
haliit.  The  specimen  from  which  the  photi> 
graph  was  taken  measures  fully  18  feet  acro.ss 
and  S  feet  in  height,  therefore  the  jihotograiih 
hardly  does  the  plant  justice.  It  will  flourish  in 
almo.st  any  kind  of  soil,  given  a  waim  slieltered 
position  from  cutting  east  winds  in  spring. 
Exposure  to  the  full  stm  is  necessary  as 
niaturity  of  growth  is  important,  flowering  as 
it  does  from  current  shoots  springing  almost 
from  every  node  of  last  season's  growtli.  1  have 
counted  as  many  as  seventeen  flower  racemes 
fr-in  a  single  shoot  but  \:>  inche.s  long,  thus 
showing  how  freely  its  blossoms  are  iiroduced 
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under  favourable  conditions.  Each  raceme  is 
furnished  with  from  si.\  to  twelve  blooms,  each 
haviniT  flve  rounded  petals  with  a  green  or 
brownish  disc  or  centre.  The  leaves  are  pale 
green,  slightly  obtuse.  As  maturity  of  the 
present  season's  growth  is  all  important  in 
ensuring  a  full  crop  of  blossom  the  following 
May,  it  is  a  good  ]ilan  to  remove  weakly  liraiiches 
from  the  centre  after  flowering  to  admit  more 
light  and  air  to  those  rernainini,'. 

E.    MoLViN'EU.X. 


P.ERBEIIIS    THUNBERGI    FOR    ITS 
FOLIAGE  IN  AUTUMN. 

No  more  brilliant  autumn  feature  among  deciduous 
shrubs  is  to  be  found  than  a  mass  of  this  Barberry, 
whose  leaves  before  they  drop  change  in  tint  to  a 
rich  fiery  red  that  quite  glows  in  the  sunshine, 
while  it  possesses  one  great  advantage  over  man}' 
shrubs  remarkable  for  the  brightness  of  theiV 
decaying  leaves,  for  when  at  their  best  most  of 
them  quickly  become  bare,  whereas  those  of  the 
Barberry  are  retained  for  some  time.  Taken 
altogether  it  is  a  very  desirable  shrub,  for  though 
of  somewhat  dense  growth,  and  usually  assuming 
the  character  of  a  spreading  bush  about  .'1  feet 
high,  yet  its  growth  is  very  graceful.  Next,  the 
leaves  when  partially  unfolded,  forming  as  tliey 
then  do  little  rosettes  of  tender  green  along  the 
shoots,  are  particularly  pleasing,  and  directly  after 
this  the  flowers  appear.  The3'  hang  down  in  con- 
siderable numbers  from  the  undersides  of  the 
branches,  and  in  colour  are  sulphur  yellow  inside 
and  brownish  on  the  exterior.  Asa  rule  it  does  not 
berry  freely,  yet  sometimes  the  berries  are  borne  in 
quantit}'.     When  such  is  the  case  they  form  quite 
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an  atldilional  feature,  as  the  oblong-sliaped  Ijcrries, 
though  rather  small,  are  of  a  briglit  sealing-wax 
red,  and  frequently  remain  attaclied  to  the  plant 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  thu.'' 
rendering  the  specimen  an  object  of  beauty  long 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  This  Barberry,  which 
is  also  known  by  the  specific  name  of  Sinensis,  was 
introduced  about  a  century  ago,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  its  merits  have 
been  generally  recognised.  A  first-class  certificate 
awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societj-  in 
ISilU  did  a  gooil  deal  to  direct  attention  to  this 
delightful  slirub.  Lil<e  most  deciduous  Barberries 
this  will  hold  its  own  in  dry  sandy  soil,  and  seen 
in  amass  or  cUmip  it  is  most  brilliant,  and  in  this 
way  it  appeals  more  .strongl3'  to  one  tlian  i'^olated 
examples.  H.  ]'. 

THE  r,()X  THORN  IN  FIMIT. 
Seeinc  the  hundreds  of  plants  of  Ij\'cinm  barbaruni 
that  grow  all  over  England  and  elsewliere,  it  is 
certainly  remarkable  how  comparatively  rarely  il 
is  seen  in  a  good  and  showy  fruiting  condition. 
The  handsomest  and  best  fruited  plant  I  ever  saw- 
grew  on  the  station  platform  at  Kingscote,  in 
Sussex,  on  the  I.,ondon  and  Brigliton  line.  The 
slationmaster  there  is  a  good  gardener,  and  he 
tild  me  that  the  wasps  were  very  fond  of  tlie  soft 
scarlet  fruits,  which  dangled  fioni  the  pendant 
bi-anches  in  great  profusion.  But  there  arc  two 
species  of  Bn.\  Thorn  or  Lycium  very  nearly 
allied,  viz.,  L.  barbarum  and  L.  chinensis,  and 
I  am  not  certain  which  of  these  two  is  the  one 
that  fruits  so  copiously  at  Kingscote.  L.  chinensis 
is  grown  at  Kew,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  it  fruits 
thei'c. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  ]j.  li.iibarum-or  was  it 
L.  chinensis? — came  to  England  accidentally  in  a 
ease  that  was  supposed  to  contain  roots  of  the 
true  Tea  plant,  ami  so  was  for  some  time  mistaken 
for  it,  hence  one  of  its  popular  names.  How  to 
make  tolerably  sure  of  fruiting  the  Box  Thorn 
seems  to  lie  a  puzzle.  "  If  it  will,  it  will,  and  you 
may  depend  on't ;  if  it  won't,  it  won't,  and  there's 
an  end  on't ; "  but  it  may  after  all  prove  to  lie  merely 
a  question  of  space,  non-prunnig,  aspect,  situation, 
or  soil. 

The  Kingscote  specimen,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, grows  in  a  narrow  border  in  a  sunny  corner 
and  on  sharp  gruvclly  soil.  It  is  woith  wlnle 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  its  fruiting,  for 
as  seen  laden  with  its  brilliant  red  sealing-wax 
coloured  fruit  but  few  berry-bearing  shrubs  are 
more  effective  and  gracefid  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  txreenwood  Pim  told  nic  he  lately  saw  a 
fruiting  plant  somewhere  near  Dublin,  and  I  saw 
one  some  j'eai-s  ago  fruiting  freely  on  the  Blackrock 
Road,  close  to  the  ])olii-o  barracks  on  Bootcrslown 
Avenne,  but  the  plant  was  interferorl  with  during 
alterations  and  has  disappeared.  I  never  saw  a 
pruned  or  hedge  plant  of  the  Lycium  fruiting,  but 
only  those  allowed  freedom  or  pretty  much  their 
own  way.  F.  W.  BrKiumit:. 


IfAliDV    TREES    AND    SIIIilMiS    IN 
FRUIT. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people  autunni  is  the  most 
beautiful  season  of  the  year,  with  its  wealth  of 
golden,  orange,  and  scarlet  leaves,  and  its  clusters 
of  fruit  of  almost  every  shade  and  colour  known 
— and  unknown  —  to  the  artist.  To  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  fruits  of  our  hardy  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  is  an  almost  impossible  task,  as  it  is  so 
easy  to  say  a  certain  number  of  different  trees 
bear,  for  instance,  scarlet  fruits,  but  yet  how 
ditKcult  to  describe  the  innumerable  shades  of 
colour  to  be  found  amongst  them.  Though  fruits 
may  Ije  alike  as  regards  colour,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  borne,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  tlie 
leaves  of  the  plant,  may  add  to,  or  detract  from, 
their  beauty.  In  the  plants  mentioned  below  will 
be  found  a  representative  collection  that  in  most 
seasons  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  brilliantly-coloured  fruits. 

Anuingst    the    Thorns    may    be    found    Craticgus 
coccinea,  a  species  u  itii   liiight   scailcl   fruits,   and 
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its  varieties  eoraliina  and  indentata,  both  of  which 
are  very  brilliant  during  August  and  September. 
C  mollis  has  crimson  fruits,  ripening  a  little  later. 
C.  macrantha  has  large  corymbs  of  luther  small 
round  fruits  of  a  polished  .scarlet  lute,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  liandsome  of  the  genus.  (.1. 
tomentosa,  with  its  clusters  of  vermilion  red 
berries,  is  a  pleasing  picture  in  October.  Of  C. 
punctata  there  are  several  forms — red,  witli  yellow 
stripes,  j'ellow,  ruby  red,  and  a  glowing  red  form, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  Crab  Apple. 
C.  Crus-galli  (the  Cockspur  Thorn)  carries  its 
bright  red  fruits  late  into  the  year  ;  the  variety 
splendens  is  a  grand  sight  in  October  and 
November,  with  its  clusters  of  scarlet  berries. 
C.  tanacetifolia  has  large,  yellow  fruits  with  a 
distinct  Apple  scent.  ('.  orientalis  saMg\nnea  has 
large,  oval  fruits  of  a  deep  ruby  colour  ;  these  are 
very  handsome  and  effective.  The  forms  of  the 
common  Hawthorn  are  many,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  very  pretty  when  covered  with  their 
scarlet  haws. 

The  orange-coloured  fruits  of  t'.  I'yracantha 
are  a  connuon  sight  on  the  walls  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  autumn,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  wall  plants  at  that  season  of  the 
year. 

In  the  genus  Pyrus  there  are  three  sections  that 
contain  decorative  plants.  Aria,  Mains,  and  Sorhus. 
The  White  Bean  Tree  (Pyrus  Aria)  with  its  bright 
scarlet  fruits  is  well  know-n  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  a  general  favourite  wherever 
grown.  It  is  a  very  variable  plant,  and  some  of 
its  forms  are  extremely  good.  Of  the  .same  class 
but  larger  altogether  is  P.  lanata,  a  Himalayan 
species,  with  large  corymbs  of  fruits  of  an  intense 
scarlet  colour.  The  scarlet-fruited  form  of  the 
common  Crab  is  very  handsome  in  the  early 
autumn,  as  also  are  the  Coral,  Prolific,  and  John 
Oownie  C'l-abs.  P.  coronaria  (the  Oregon  ('I'ab), 
though  bearing  only  small  green  fiuits,  is  interesting 
on  account  of  its  sweet  scent.  The  3'ellow  fruits 
of  P.  Ringaare  borne  on  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  its  long  arching  shoots,  and  are  very  etrectixc 
during  late  autunni. 

In  the  Sorbus  section  the  finest  plant  is  the 
Mountain  Ash,  with  its  clusters  of  brilliant  berries 
that  ate,  unfortunately,  favourites  with  blackbirds 
and  thrushes. 

Some  of  the  fruits  of  the  Maples  are  very  pretty 
in  the  early  autunni  before  the  wings  turn  drVv-nl 
brown,  some  forms  of  the  Syciimoro  espcciaiiy 
lri\'in^  long-winged  fruits  of  a  mingled   \'crmilit.in, 


3'cllow,  and  green  colour,  which  contrast  admiralily 
with  the  foliage. 

A  female  tree  of  Ailantns  glandulo.sa  (the  Tree 
of  Heaven)  is  one  of  the  handsomest  sights  in  a 
garden  when  co\-ered  with  its  winged  fruits.  T'hese 
are  borne  in  large  bunches,  and  are  of  a  mixeil 
green,  vermilion,  and  bright  scarlet.  Amongit 
Magnolias  the  only  one  which  beai'S  frint  in  aii\* 
quantity  is  the  Umbrella  Tree  (M.  tripetala).  This 
has  a  large  number  of  showy  crimson  fruits  in 
most  seasons.  The  Spindle  Tree  (Euoiymus 
europams)  is  too  good  to  be  omitted,  as  it  is  seen 
at  its  best  late  in  the  year,  when  it  makes  a  grand 
display  with  its  crimson  fruits,  which  on  expaniling 
show  the  orange  coloured  arillus  surrounding  the 
sec;ds. 

Most  of  the  Roses  are  show^'  in  autumn  lime, 
some  of  the  forms  of  the  Dog  Ro.se  being  extremely 
attractive,  and  never  failing  to  provide  an  autuimial 
display. 

Of  the  other  species  of  Rosa,  R.  mollis  with 
smooth  scarlet  fruits,  R.  pomifera,  with  large 
bristly  fruits  of  a  purplish-crim.son  cohmr,  R. 
rugosa,  with  its  big,  flattened,  fleshy  fruits,  and 
R.  macrophjdla,  with  clustei's  of  Pear-shaped, 
bright  scarlet  fruits,  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
are  some  of  the  best. 

Many  of  the  Cotoneasters  have  brightly-coloHre<l 
berries,  bulC.  rotundifolia,  wliich  carries  its  scarlet 
fruits  well  on  into  the  new  year,  C.  frigida,  the 
branches  of  which  arc  weighed  down  every  year  by 
its  cor3'mbs  of  scarlet  berries,  and  C.  buxifolia, 
crimson-fruited,  should  be  in  every  garden.  The 
Barberry  is  very  prett3'  when  covered  with  its 
scarlet  or  crimson  fruits ;  as  also  are  Berberis 
concinna  and  B.  Thunbergi,  both  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  and  B.  virescens,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
long,  slender,  and  lilack.  Cornus  amomuru  ripens 
its  terminal  clusters  of  light  blue  berries  in  .Sep- 
tember and  October  ;  a  liatch  of  (his  makes  a  brave 
show  in  a  dr3'  spot  in  the  garden,  semi-starvation  of 
the  )ilants  causing  them  to  fr-uil  better  Ihan  u  hcu 
more  generously  treated. 

The  plants  mentioned  above  are  onlv  what  may 
be  called  a  representative  collection  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  with  ornamental  fruits.  \o  mention 
has  lieen  made  of  Hollies,  Buckthorns,  the  Snow- 
berry,  or  the  Sea  Buckthorn,  this  latter  a  beautiful 
plant  in  the  winter,  with  its  orange-coloured  berries 
thickly  clustered  on  the  branches  ;  but  sufficient, 
pcrha])s,  have  been  mentioned  to  show  that  the 
beauty  of  outdoor  ]ilaiits  does  not  disappear  with 
the  fading  of  their  flowers.  L. 
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WEXHAM     PARK. 

Situated  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  county 
of  Bucks,  amidst  surroundings  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  Wexham  Park,  the  seat 
of  tSir  Charles  and  Lady  Pigott,  is  the  type  of 
a  true  English  home.  Beyond  the  town  of 
Slough,  through  which  passes  the  old  lioman 
road  from  London  to  Bath,  the  historical  i>ile 
of  Windsor  is  discernible  in  the  di.stance,  while 
close  l>y  is  Stoke  Poges  Churchyard,  immor- 
talised liy  Gray  in  his  elegj',  and  where  he 
liim.self  is  buried.  Built  upon  slightly  rising 
ground,  the  mansion,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
illustration,  is  encompassed  by  grounds  that 
are  at  once  picturescjue  and  homely.  Splendid 
specimens  of  C'edar-s  of  Lebanon,  of  whose  age 
we  have  no  record,  jilanted  upon  the  lawn,  give 
just  that  touch  of  stateliness  and  dignity  to 
tlie  garden  that  are  always  associated  with 
1-iritish  country  homes.  Other  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Beech,  the 
Weejiing  A.sh,  various  conifer.s.  Yuccas,  Pihodo- 
(lendrons,  &c.,  are  growing  upon  the  lawn  in 
such  positions  as  show  their  planting  to  have 
lieen  most  .judiciously  carried  out. 

Lndoubtedly  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in 
the  gardens  of  Wexham  Park  is  that  of  which 
we  are  enabled  to  give  an  illustration  —  the 
lake  and  wild  garden.  At  the  extreme  end  of 
the  former,  and  in  complete  harmony  with  its 
surroundings,  a  rustic  bridge  connects  the  two 
shores  :  these  are  fringed  with  masses  of 
l!hod(.)dendrons,  clumps  of  Bamboos,  itc, 
while  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  water  hand- 
.some  Bulru.shes,  Irises,  i-c,  relieve  the  bareness 
that  is  there  often  so  marked,  and  the  surface 
(if  the  lake  itself  is  partially  covered  over  with 
Water  Lilies. 

The  flower  garden,  which  is  (juite  close  to  the 
mansion,  is,  in  a  sen.se,  unhiue.  Of  formal 
design,  somewhat  resembling  the  famous 
Italian  garden  at  Chats  worth,  it  is  planted  in 
the  most  natural  manner  pos.sible.  A  central 
pillar  is  clothed  with  Fuchsias  and  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  that  have  been  one  mass  of 
flower,  while  the  surrounding  beds  are  filled 
with  a  variety  of  informal  and  free-flowering 
))lants,  such  as  Heliotrope.?,  Nicotianas, 
Biowallia.s,  Daturas,  Ivies,  and  others.  The 
groundwork  of  dwarfer  plants  consists  of 
different  coloured  Pelargoniums,  .variegated 
and  green-leaved  ;  bright  tuberous  and  other 
Begonias  ;  Lobelias,  Ijlue  and  white  ;  Calceo- 
larias, etc.,  so  arranged  as  to  harmonise 
pleasingly  with  those  reaching  above  them. 

In  other  flower-lieds,  that  give  welcome  colour 
tr)  various  parts  of  the  grounds,  many  ett'ective 
comliinations  are  apparent.  One  large  bed  is 
l)articularly  fine,  the  centre  being  occupied  by 
Negundo  ac.eroides  variegatum,  while  (Jannas, 
with  both  green  and  bronze  foliage,  and 
varicju.sly  coloured  flowers  ;  the  blue  and 
white  Chimney  Campanulas  (C.  pyramidalis 
and  C.  II.  alba).  Salvia  patens,  with  Sutton's 
Dwarf  Perilla  and  Pyrethrums  nearer  the  edge, 
were  the  chief  of  those  plants  around  it.  A 
conservatory  attached  to  the  house  is,  projierly, 
not  wanting  at  Wexham  Park  :  it  is,  indeed, 
particularly  1  night  with  plants  in  flower,  even 
in  the  late  autunui  time.  Prominent  amongsi 
them  now  are  the  single  Asters  :  these  bloonj 
freely,  are  varied  in  colour,  ipiite  easy  ol 
culture,  and  fill  that  period  before  the  Chrysan 
thenuim  season  that  is  often  almost  a  flowerless 
one  in  some  gardens,  especially  if  early  frosts 
are  experienced. 

The  short  walk  that  leads  to  the  kitchen 
garden  is  bordered  upon  one  side  by  a  hedge 
of  Sweet  Briai',  now  no  less  beautiful  with  its 
abundant  crop  of  brightly-coloured  fruits  than 
it  doubtless  was  when  in  full  blossom.  By  the 
side   of  the   walks  in  the  kitchen  garden  are 


narrow  borders  filled  with  hardy  flowers  in 
great  variety.  Such  a  practice,  while  not 
appreciably  detracting  from  the  utility  of  this 
important  portion  of  the  garden,  considerably 
adds  to  its  attractiveness,  and  is  an  example 
that  deserves  to  be  widely  followed  where 
practicable.  The  fruit  crop  at  Wexham  Park, 
as  almost  everywhere  else,  has  this  year  been 
abundant.  From  the  fine  aiipearance  of  the 
trees  that  Mr.  Fleming  has  under  his  charge 
there  would  not,  however,  ajipear  to  be  much 
danger  of  their  suttering  as  the  result  of 
bearing  such  an  unusually  hsavy  burden. 

As  one  would  naturally  expect,  from  the 
number  of  medals  that  have  been  awarded  to 
Sir  C.  Pigott  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  elsewhere 
by  reason  of  the  cultural  .skill  of  his  able 
gardener,  Mr.  Fleming,  the  plants  under  glass 
were  e.xceptionally  good.  Perhaps  the  best 
indication  of  the  thorough  methods  practised 
at  Wexham  is  evidenced  by  the  occupants  of 
the  Croton  stove.  These  valuable  hothouse 
plants  are  to  be  seen  in  many  ditterent  sizes, 
from  large  exhibition  specimens  to  useful  little 
plants  for  table  decoration,  yet  all  alike  are 
remarkable  for  their  healthy  leafage  and  bril- 
liant colour.  Carnations,  Cyclamens,  and 
Primulas  are  amongst  plants  that  are  culti- 
vated uncommonly  well,  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  one  sees  how  much  care  is 
bestowed  upon  them  in  theirpresent  young  state. 
The  ferneries  call  for  special  mention.  Ferns 
are  extensively  made  use  of  for  decoration  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and,  as  we  may  imagine,  this 
necessitates  the  raising  of  a  large  number  of 
succession  plants.  Davallia  mooreana,  Nephro- 
lepis  davallioides  multiceps,  N.  exaltata,  and 
Adiantum  teneruni  var.  Farleyense  are  a  few 
of  those  prized  for  their  decorative  qualities 
under  glass  and  in  the  house. 

Many  will  call  to  mind  the  splendid 
specimens  of  Humea  elegans  that  Sir  C.  Pigott 
has  occa.sionally  exhibited  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  This  plant 
is  grown  by  hundreds  at  Wexham,  and  its 
graceful  beauty  when  in  flower  and  its  decora- 
tive value  both  in  the  greenhouse  and  flower 
garden  are  so  apjiarent  that  this  is  not  sur- 
prising.    The  excellent  methods  of  culture  that 


are  practised  in  the  case  of  the  few  plants 
noted  are  equally  evident  with  many  others 
that  must  of  necessity  remain  unmentioned, 
and  the  high  standard  seen  in  the  gardens 
and  grounds  of  Wexham  Park  is  attribu- 
table to  the  keen  interest  which  is  evinced 
by  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Pigott  in  matters 
horticultural. 


NOTES     FROM    IRISH 
GARDENS. 
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GARDENS, 


T  lias  never  been  the  writer's  privilege  to  see 
the  gardens  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
which  owe  so  much  to  the  pen  ot  their  gifted 
curator,  in  the  time  of  the  Dadodils.  One  can 
imagine  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  wander 
among  these  flowers  in  the  companv  of 
Mr.  Burbidge,  enjo3-ing  at  the  same  time  his' talk 
of  their  beauties  and  their  wajs.  Though  this 
treat  has  not  been  afforded  the  writer,  he  lias  more 
than  once  been  a  delighted  di.sciple,  and  has 
enjoyed  seeing  these  gardens,  which  are  under  the 
charge  of  one  who  is  admired  by  all  who  lo^e 
flowers  and  plants  and  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
his  work.  That  speaks  for  itself  ;  and  the  pages 
of  Thk  0.4RDEN  and  other  horticultural  periodicals 
are  far  more  eloquent  of  this  than  any  words  one 
could  write.  Some  brief  notes,  taken  at  the  end 
of  August,  maj  not  be  unwelcome,  though  the 
season  is  not  that  in  which  these  gardens  arc  at 
their  best.  Little  will  be  said  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  one  hopes  to  see  these  spoken  of  by  the 
one  who  is  best  able  to  deal  with  them — Mr. 
Burbidge  himself. 

One  of  the  things  which  strike  one  almost 
immediately  on  entering  the  gates  is  the  seelu.sion 
of  the  gardens.  It  is  a  veritable  /•;«  //(  iirlii-, 
which  is  more  than  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a 
garden  so  near  the  City  of  Dublin  and  so  closelj' 
surrounded  by  its  suburbs.  The  planting  has 
been  skilfully  done,  and  anyone  might  fancy 
himself  in  some  rural  spot  far  from  the  bustle  and 
din  of  city  life.  There  are  leafy  nooks  which  one 
could  fancy  had  been  transported  from  some 
remote  An.-adia,  where  one  niiylit   lie  dreomih'  a.i\t] 
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think  of  the  beauty  of  the  branching  trees  or  of 
tlie  green  turf  beneath.  This  feature  of  restfulness 
is  felt  on  every  liand,  and  is  accentuated  by  the 
garden  being  a  half  private  one,  and  thus  not 
trecjuented  liy  tlie  crowds  which  visit  our  puljlic 
gardens. 

A  visitor  is  not  long  in  Trinity  College  Gardens 
without  disfoveiing  that  Mr.  Burbidge's  love  for 
bulbous  plants  is  no  assumed  one.  Those  indis- 
pensable things,  which  one  would  fain  banish  were 
it  po.ssible,  namely,  tallies,  tell  us  that  beneath 
are  many  lovely  Daflbdils,  brilliant  Tulips,  chaste 
Snowdrops,  or  bright  Crocuses  awaiting  the  breath 
of  spring  to.  blo.ssoni  forth.  These  were  at  rest, 
but  there  were  other  ilowers  of  the  same  nature 
in  full  l;)cauty. 

Bright  among  them  was  the  pretty  little 
Anomatheca  or  Lapeyrousia  cruenta,  a  great 
favourite  here,  and  one  that  formed  delightful 
little  groups,  speariiig  through  the  carpets  made 
by  other  ilowers.  Seed  is  gathered  and  scattered 
about,  so  that  a  large  number  of  plants  are  to  be 
seen.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  much 
prettier  it  is  in  shade  than  in  full  sun.  Then  one 
can  see  the  blood-red  coloui  to  advantage. 

There  was  also  the  bright  Crocosmia  inipoiialis 
with  the  more  counnonly  seen  Montbretias.  The 
noble  Crinunis  do  well  in  the  gardens,  and  one 
was  pleased  to  notice  the  progress  they  liad  made 
since  thej-  were  seen  some  years  ago.  'I'he  great 
leaves  and  (lowers  of  such  things  as  Crinum  Powelli, 
or  of  C.  yemense,  looked  well  by  the  side  of  the 
glasshouses  which  help  to  give  them  shelter  and  heat. 
'I'here,  too,  was  Sparaxis  pulcherrima  or  Dierama 
puleherrimun],  doing  well  among  stones,  and  very 
beautiful  with  its  arching  sprays  of  pendulous 
purple  bells.  It  was  pleasant  also  to  see  a  fine- 
established  clump  of  Tigridia  grandiflora  in  the 
open,  the  first  of  this  that  I  had  seen  tlius 
established  in  Irclanil.  It  was  afterwards  seen  in 
other  gardens,  Init  it  was  interesting  to  learn  that 
though  this  lot  had  bci  luue  established  a  good 
many  bulbs  had  subsecpiently  been  lost  in  an 
attempt  to  add  to  the  number  by  planting  more 
while  they  were  at  rest. 

Mr.  ]5nrbidge  has  done  so  much  to  introduce  the 
new  Water  Lilies  into  our  British  gardens  that 
one  looked  forward  to  seeing  a  number  of  the 
newer  varieties  in  his  smaller  lank,  which  has  been 
added  to  the  gardens  sijice  my  former  visits.  A 
great  number  of  M.  Latour-Marliac's  new  varieties 
were  to  be  seen,  and  one  had  an  opportunity  of 
e.xamining  such  fine  things  as  N.  robinsoniana, 
N.  ellisiana,  and  others  of  nuich  beauty.  They  will 
be  more  under  control  than  in  the  deeper  water 
of  the  large  pond,  where  there  arc  still  grown  a 
number  ot  tliose  iirst  introduced  by  M.  Latour- 
Marliae.  Their  enormous  leaves  and  huge, 
yet  proportionate,  flowers  made  a  fine  effect, 
although  one  is  of  opinion  that  they  look  best 
when  the  crowns  are  more  limited  in"  number,  so 
that  the  flowers  do  not  become  crowde<l  up  among 
the  leaves.  This  poiul  is  to  be  taken  in  hand 
shortly,  but  one  could  not  but  admire  it  with  its 
margin  fringed  with  Typhas,  Iri.sos,  and  other 
nioisture-hiving  plants,  among  which  is  a  noble 
(lunnera  manicata.  In  a  small  round  tank  I 
was  pleased  to  see  the  lovely  little  Nymph.-ea 
Helvola,  a  gem  for  small  gardens.  It  was  also 
pleasant  to  see  again  the  little  tank  filled  with  the 
ijueer  little  Azolla,  which  is  the  object  of  nuich 
remark  in  my  own  garden,  and  at  Trinity 
College  (iardeii  has  begn  the  cause  of  some 
ludicious  incidents  through  its  floating  surface 
being  taken  for  sonu'lhing  carpeting  terra  linna 
instead  of  the  liquid  element. 

Wall  gardening  is  one  of  the  features  of  these 
gardens,  Ojie  meets  with  many  good  creepers  on 
the  walls,  but  they  have  company  in  the  shape  of 
other  plants  occu]]ying  the  summit.  Tlie  old 
single  Carnation  fioni  Kochester  Castle  is  ijuite  at 
home  on  the  walls,  aiu.l  .seeds  most  plentifully,  its 
scarlet  flowers  looking  very  bright  when  in  bloom. 
Irises  and  other  plants  are  at  home  also  on  the 
tops  of  the  walls  covered  by  climbers.  Those  who 
think  of  going  in  for  wall  gardening— of  which  we 
have  had  a  good  deal,  but  none  too  nnu.-h,  in  these 
pages— would  get  some  usefid  hints  by  a  visit  to 
Trinity    College   Cardens.       One   sees    here,    liiier 


than  I  ever  saw  it  outdoors  before,.  Campanula 
isophylla  alba,  the  masses  of  which  made  a  charming 
effect.  Mr.  Shaw  has  already  told  of  this  in  The 
(i.\Ri)E.N'.  One  could  wish  for  nothing  finer  than  the 
grand  plants  of  Androsace  lanuginosa  on  a  double 
wall  with  earth  between.  Great  masses  of  Pinks 
and  (Jarnations  show  that  those  who  cannot  keep 
them  long  on  the  level  garden  may  wisely  have 
recourse  to  Mr.  Burbidge's  plan,  though  the 
Howers  may  not  lie  ijuite  so  large.  On  another 
\\'all,  built  M'ith  mortar  and  with  "pockets" 
attached  to  it,  are  healthy  plants  of  Ramondias, 
nuite  at  home  and  increasing  themselves  from  seed. 
A  number  of  other  flowers  show  by  their  appear- 
ance that  they  appreciate  their  position  on  these 
walls.  Two  3'ears  ago  there  had  not  long  been 
completed  an  "Iris  (harden"  on  the  newly- 
constructed  roof  of  a  potting  shed.  The  plants 
were  ou-,  of  l)loom  when  I  paid  my  last  visit,  but 
looked  healthy,  and  Mr.  Burbidge  told  nie  that 
they  had  bloomed  better  than  those  on  the  level 
soil — an  experience  which  quite  coincides  with  my 
own. 

A  nice  collection  of  Yuccas  and  Phormiums  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  bed  for  these  and 
similarly-formed  plants.  They  are  not  enough 
grown  in  many  gardens.  Herbaceous  plants  of 
many  genera  and  species,  and  alpincs  in  consider- 
able variety  are  to  be  found  in  the  borders  and 
in  systematic  arrangement  for  the  study  of 
botany.  One  caiuiot  find  space  to  detail  them,  but 
can  only  remark  on  the  fine  eflect  produced  by  a 
large  plant  of  Euphorbia  Wulfeni.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  it  was  not  in  bloom,  but  one  can  ([uite 
appreciate  the  tropical  appearance  of  the  plant, 
which  many  will  remember  was  illustrated  in  The 
G.VKDEN  and  written  about  by  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank. 

The  glass  structures  in  these  gardens  are  not 
e.xtensive,  but  are  occupied  by  many  good  plants 
little  seen,  amoiig  them  being  some  of  those  fragrant 
things  so  well  known  to  him  who  has  them  in  his 
charge.  These  are  outside  mj'  province,  and  one 
would,  at  any  rate,  have  needed  more  space  to  tell 
of  the  outdoor  plants  in  this  garden  which  has  so 
long  been  kept  under  the  iegis  of  the  famous 
DubliLi  College.  S.   Aknott. 
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THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

THE     BANKSIAN     ROSE. 

^  V,W  things  ai'e  more  welcome  to  lovers 
of  these  charming  Roses  than  those 
in  The  (Jakden  two  weeks  running — 
September  1  and  September  8.  The 
first  writer,  obviously  from  Italy, 
says  that  by  the  Banksian  we  mean 
the  double  yellow,  of  a  buttery  quality,  that  can 
hardly  be  matched.  The  double  white  kind  is 
larger,  but  it  is  so  .shy  of  bloom  that  it  is  nnich 
less  desirable,  except  quite  in  the  South  of  Kngland. 
But  where  they  do  well  on  warm  walls  they  are 
delightful  things,  and  though  the  season  is  a  short 
one  the  neat  yellow-green  shining  foliage  gives  an 
attractiveness  throughout  the  year.  And  then 
comes  the  flavour  of  Italy  and  the  ring  of  eloquence 
that  redeems  the  mistake  on  page  170  :  "  It  is 
delightful  and  most  instructive  to  see  how  these 
Roses  grow  in  Italy,  rambling  in  the  old  gardens 
and  tund>ling  in  cascades  of  lovely  bloom  over  the 
stone-wrought  balustrades  that  crown  the  letaining 
walls  of  terraces.''  Exactly  ;  and  some  of  the 
finest  Banksian  Roses  I  have  seen  have  been 
climbing  trees,  rambling  over  the  high  gable  cuds 
and  high  walls  of  Elizabethan  houses  (m  to  the 
roofs.  But  I  think  that  in  writing  of  the  teniler- 
ness  and  shyness  of  white  Banksian  Roses  the 
writer  has  fallen  into  the  not  iniconnnon  mistake 
of  mixing  up  Fortune's  or  Lady  Bank's  Rose  or 
the  common  while. 

I  admit  that  the  yellow  was  probably  first  here 
in  order  of  time.  I5ut  surely  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  any  Rose  to  bloom  moi-e  freely  nor  to  stand 
our  climate  more  surely  if  rationally  cultivated. 
"Philomel"  is  nearer  the  mark  on  page  I!M),  in 
running  the  white  and  yellow  Banksian  abreast  in 
merit  with  a   \'iolet  scent,    the   nearest    to  that  of 


any  Rose  added.  I  can  (juite  believe  two  thousand 
trusses  of  cither  white  or  golden  Banksian  Roses 
may  be  grown  on  one  plant. 

As  to  the  Banksian  as  a  foster-mother  to  Tea, 
Noisette,  or  other  tender  Roses,  .some  twenty  j-ears 
ago  it  was  found  a  partial  antidote  to  canker 
warts  in  Maivchal  Niel.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
find  "Philomel"  and  others  turning  again  to  the 
Banksian  Piose  for  safe  and  sound  stocks  for  Cloth 
of  Gold. 

But  not  a  few  complain  that  though  they  can 
grow  Banksians  they  cannot  bloom  them.  Neither 
can  I  admit  for  a  moment  that  the  roof  or  wall  of 
a  greenhouse  are  the  best  places  for  Banksian  Roses. 
No  ;  few  less  fit  places  can  be  found  for  Banksian 
Roses  than  under  glass.  Nor  is  any  site  for  a 
Banksian  Rose  e(jual  to  a  clry  west  or  south  border, 
or  a  south  or  south  b}'  west  aspect. 

So  far  as  the  east  differs  from  the  west,  so  far  do 
tastes  vary  as  to  colour,  else  we  could  hardly 
imagine  a  writer  of  "  Philomel's "  e.xperience 
preferring  the  3'ellow  to  the  white.  The  yellow  is, 
of  course,  the  most  charming  in  colour,  but  a 
plant  of  the  white  will  fill  the  structure  with  the 
fragrance  of  Violets.  For  forty  j'eais  or  more  1 
have  greatly  preferred  the  white  Banksian  Rose  to 
the  yellow  for  its  pureness,  its  form,  its  usefulness, 
and  for  decorative  purposes.  Nor  is  the  .spray,  little 
thicker  than  darning  needles,  a  very  valualjle 
recipe  for  the  jirofuse  blo.ssoming  of  Banksian 
Ro.ses,  although  rather  hard  pruning  of  the 
branches  the  moment  the  flowers  fade  is  safe  and 
sound  practice  for  blooming.  Should  a  dry  time 
follow  the  pruning,  a  thorough  soaking  of  drain 
water  or  sewerage  at  roots  or  over  tops  should  be 
given,  as  almost  the  earlier  the  shoots  break  and 
the  more  tlioroughly  they  ripen  before  winter  the 
safer  and  nunc  freely  the)'  will  bloom.       1).  T.  F. 


THE    :\[ACARTNEY    ItOSE. 

(11.  BR.\(:TE.\T.\.) 
This  lovely  Rose,  a  short  reference  to  which 
occun'ed  in  the  articles  on  "  Single  Roses  "  which 
lately  appeared  in  these  columns,  in  which  it  was 
described  as  tender,  is  able  to  withstand  tolerably 
severe  frosts  without  being  permanently  injured. 
In  November,  bSf).'),  I  procured  a  specimen  .and 
planted  it  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  a 
liergola.  That  winter  the  mercury  in  the  grass 
thermometer  showed  2(1°  of  frost  on  two  consecu- 
tive nights,  Init  the  plant  was  unharmed  and  threw 
up  shoots  o  feet  in  length  the  next  summer.  The 
next  winter  was  the  severe  one  of  l,S!)4-!l."i,  when 
for  many  weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the  latter  3  ear 
the  ground  remained  frost-bound.  The  Rose  was 
al)solulcly  unprotected,  and  ils  leaves  were  seareil 
and  browned  by  the  long-continued  frost,  but 
with  the  return  of  more  genial  weather  it  burst 
into  fresh  growth,  none  ot  its  shoots  being  killed, 
and  subsequently  flowered  well.  Seeing  that  this 
Rose  had  no  wall  protection,  but  was  trained  to  a 
post,  I  think  it  may  be  claimed  to  have  success- 
fully withstood  a  tolerably  trying  ordeal.  How- 
ever, it  may  not  be  sufliciently  hardy  to  warrant 
its  being  recommended  for  trial  in  any  excep- 
tionally cold  district,  even  if  given  wall  protection 
and  artificial  shelter.  it  is  largely  grown  in  the 
south-west,  where  many  fine  specimens  exist, 
covering  wide  expanses  of  wall.  One  of  its  chief 
charms  lies  in  the  length  of  its  blossoming  season. 
It  rarely  ('onnuences  to  bloom  before  the  end  of 
.Tune  or  conniicncement  of  .luly,  but  from  that 
time  until  the  end  of  October,  and  Sdmetimes  well 
into  November,  it  contin\ies  to  produce  its  single 
white  blo.ssoms,  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  with  . 
their  golden  stamens  anil  faint  fragrance,  resem- 
bling that  of  a  ripe  Pear.  'The  individual  Ilowers 
remain  attractive  for  about  two  days,  closing  their 
petals  in  the  evening,  and  are  procbiccd  in  rapid 
succession,  good  plants  often  carrying  from  tbui-  to 
five  dozen  expanded  blocims  at  the  sauu-  time.  In 
comparison  with  Roses,  whose  flowering  season  is 
short-lived,  this  innnber  uuiy  appear  insignificant ; 
but  it  must  b;-  rcmendicred  that  this  average  is 
often  kept  up  for  fifteen  weeks  or  nuue.  Its  dark, 
glossy  foliage  is  piaclically  evergreen.  It  wouhl 
be  an  <"iccllent  K  ise  to  assmialc  with  R.  hcvigata, 
where  this  llnurisliis  ami   Ihiucrs  well  in  the  opeji, 
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as  in  tlie  case  referred  t»  l)y  "ic  on  page  20S,  since 
the  flowering  season  of  llie  latter  is  concluded  b_y 
tlic  end  of  .June,  at  which  time  the  Macartney 
Rose  would  be  coiiiniencing  its  lengthy  blooming 
period.  The  blossoms  of  both  are  very  similar  in 
appearance,  but  those  of  R.  hevigata  are  greater  in 
diameter  by  an  inch  or  more.  S.  W.  F. 


NOTES    ON    LILIES. 

DURATION     Ol'      LILY 
FLOWERS. 

ntlNd    the    abnormally    hot    weather 
experienited    in    July    I    was    parti 


D.  . 

eularly  interested  in  the  behaviour 
of  some  spikes  of  Lilium  HnniVioldti, 
as  the  flowers  retained  their  bright- 
ness lor  a  fortnight,  and  were 
miaH'crlcd  by  the  sun,  which  withered  most 
tilings.  While  the  ground  colour  of  Lilium 
Ifumbiildti  is  more  or  le.ss  yellow,  it  is  rathci 
strange  that  two  others  of  .somewhat  the  same 
colour  should  be  so  often  burnt  by  the  sun.  They 
are  I,.  Hcnryi,  which  (|uickly  loses  much  of  its 
bfjiutN"  when  exposed:  and  the  .Japanese  L. 
Il.uisoni,  which  lias  thick,  wax  like  segments.  Of 
the  cup-shaped  Lilies  even  the  brightest  varieties 
of  L.  unibellatum  i|nickly  lose  their  freshness,  and 
becouie  of  a  brown  papery  tint  under  the  influence 
of  direct  sunshine,  yet  singularly  enough  two  near 
allies — L.  bulbifenim  and  the  Orange  Lily  (L. 
crocnum) — last  in  perfection  twice  as  long.  Among 
all  the  forms  of  L.  clegans  or  thunbergiarnim  the 
least  satisfactory  in  this  respect  is  lateritium  or 
biligulatnm.  It  is  when  first  expanded  of  a  showy 
red  colour,  but  in  a  couple  of  days  at  most  all  the 
lieauty  is  gone.  The  pretty  nankeen-colourerl 
L.  testaceuni  merits  a  place  among  the  most 
lasting  of  all  Lilies,  though  in  this  respect  it  is  at 
least  eipiallcd  if  not  surpassed  by  one  of  its  parents, 
the  liright  sealing-wax  red  L.  chaleedonicuni,' 
which  as  a  rule  floes  not  bloom  till  the  latter  half 
of  .July,  when  the  sun  has  great  power.  The  red- 
banded  variety  of  L.  auratum  is,  when  first 
expanded,  very  showy,  but  if  very  hot  a  couple  of 
days  will  sufiice  to  change  the  glowing  crimson  to 
a  brownish  hue.  As  the  days  shorten  and  the  sun 
loses  power  the  Lilies  then  in  flower  of  course 
remain  fresh  for  a  longer  period.  Thus  flowers  of 
L.  longilloruiu  now  last  twice  as  long  as  they  did 
two  months  ago,  and  L.  speciosnm  in  all  its  forms 
is  a  good  lasting  Lily,  though  the  heavy  autumnal 
dews  that  we  now  experience  help  to  disfigure  the 
blossoms.  The  primrose-tinted  L.  neilgherrense, 
with  its  peculiar  aronurtic  fragrance,  often  flowers 
in  November  and  December,  when  they  will  fre- 
ciucntly  keep  fresh  for  nearly  a  month,  that  is,  if 
ths  weather  is  favourable,  but  heavy  fogs  quickly 
C-Utsj  them  to  go  off'.  T. 

THi-:    NEILGHEKKV     LIl.^'    (LILU'M 
NEILGHEKUENSE). 

SiiME  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  large  importa- 
tions of  good-lloNvering  liulbs  of  the  Neilgherry 
Lily  used  l<i  reach  this  country,  and  consequently 
it  was  ipiite  a  familiar  oliject  at  the  various 
horticultin'al  meetings  held  duiing  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  months,  for  this  is  its  usual 
season  of  blooming,  though  I  have  occasionally  had 
flowers  of  it  as  early  as  August.  Of  late,  however, 
it  seems  to  be  nnich  scarcer,  for  flowering  examples 
are  not  often  seen,  and  the  bulbs  that  have  come 
under  my  oliservation  are  not  equal  to  tliose 
at  one  time  readily  obtainable.  This  is  in  all 
]>robability  owing  to  the  fa(;t  that  L.  neilgherren.'-e 
is  becoming  scarcer  in  its  native  habitats,  for  it  is 
ill  this  country  at  least  not  ametiable  to  cultivation, 
and  bulbs  (piickly  deteriorate.  As  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  others,  good  bulbs  can  lie  depended 
upon  to  flower  the  first  yearafter  importation,  and  a 
iair  sprinkling  the  second  season,  after  which  the 
blossoms  arc  but  few.  The  latc-flowcring  character 
of  this  Lily  hati  much  to  do  «'ith  the  notice  it  used 


to  attract,  for  at  the  period  above  referred  to 
artificially  retarded  btilbs  of  any  Lil_\-  were 
unknown,  while  L.  sulphureum,  which  will  often 
bloom  in  October,  was  at  that  time  not  introduced, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  secondary  blooms 
of  Lilium  longiflorum  Harris!  or  abnormally  late 
ones  of  L.  speciosum,  the  long  trumpets  of  the 
Neilgherry'  Lily  stood  out  alone.  It  is  certainly  a 
distinct  species,  varying  in  height  from  IS  inches 
to  .S  feet,  the  leaves  being  shorter  and  broader  in 
proportion  to  their  length  than  in  most  of  the 
longiflorum  class.  The  long,  funnel  -  shaped 
blossoms  are  massive  in  texture,  and  generally 
more  or  less  of  a  creamy  tint;  but  in  this  respect 
they  vary  somewhat,  as  they  also  do  in  the  length 
and  size  of  the  tube,  some  being  narrower  than 
others.  Occasionally,  too,  a  flower  will  be  found 
slightly  suflused  with  purple  on  the  exterior.  The 
flowers  last  long  in  beauty,  owing  probably  to  the 
fact  that  at  this  season  the  sun  has  lost  a  good 
deal  of  its  power,  and  consequently  the  weilher 
is  more  favoural>lc  for  the  keeping  of  blossoms 
of  all  kinds.  A  peculiar  aro- 
matic fragrance  distinguishes 
the  flowers  of  this  species  from 
those  of  any  other  Lily.  Though 
the  height  is  iisu.ally  as  above 
given,  a  plant  will  sometimes 
|)roduce  a  fullsi/.ed  liloom  when 
l)ut  a  few  inches  high,  and  this 
is  caused  by  a  peculiarity  con- 
fined, as  far  as  I  know,  to  the 
Neilgherry  Lily,  and  in  a  lesser 
<legree  to  the  Japanese  Lilium 
Leichtlini.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  flower  spike  on  leaving  the 
bulb  taking  a  horizontal  direction 
aiul  coiling  around  the  pot 
instead  of  mounting  upwards. 
In  some  specimens  I  once 
planted  out  in  a  greenhouse 
border  two  or  three  of  them 
travelled  for  some  distance  fiom 
the  bulb  before  they  made  their 
appearance  above  ground.  It  is 
essentially  a  greenliouse  plant, 
and  succeeds  best  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat, 
with  a  liberal  amount  of  silver 
sand.  H.  P. 


an  error  fatal  to  all  really  good  or  arti.stic 
effect  whatever.  Wlien  tjie  beds  are  on  gravel, 
and  edged  with  Pox  or  other  green  edging,  the 
effect  may  not  bo  quite  .so  evident,  but  it  i.s 
bad  and  confti.sing  ail  the  same.  From  the 
days  of  Bacon  down  to  our  own  time  the  "jam- 
tart"  .system  of  designing  Hower  gardens  has 
been  long  a-dying.  In  the  majority  of  "  laid 
out"  flower  gardens  of  to-day  the  beds  are 
much  too  complicated  and  f)ften  too  small  for 
any  really  effective  or  artistic  planting.  For 
the  most  effective  display  of  colour  in  masses 
we  must  have  plenty  of  greensward  in  the 
foreground,  and  simjile  beds  as  large  as  may 
be  in  profiortion  to  the  area  of  the  space  at 
our  command.  The  beds  themselves  may  vary 
in  shape,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  lawn 
and  their  surnmndings.  If  po.ssible  we  must, 
in  order  to  secure  the  finest  eff'ect.s,  have  a 
background    of    trees   or    shrubs    behind    the 


CLEMATIS 
MULA     IN 


FLAM- 
SEED. 


The  accomiianying  illustra- 
tion is  interesting  as  sliowing 
the  beauty  and  effectiveness 
of  C.  tlammula  when  in  seed. 
I'he  creeper  shouii  is  cut  dowji 
each  Decemlier,  and  growing 
up  throws  itself  over  a  low  Yew  hedge,  as 
shown.  When  in  seed  it  looks  like  a  white 
wave  of  feathery  i'oani. 


EFFECTIVE        F  L  O  W^  E  R 

GARDENING    IN     SPRING. 

The  Howcr  garden  in  springtime  has  been  a 
]iopular  hobby  in  many  good  gardcn.s,  from 
the  early  days  of  Cliveden  and  of  F>elvoir  to 
the  more  or  less  artistic  endeavour  recently 
made  in  our  best  London  parks.  To  jny 
mind,  spring  bedding  i.s,  or  may  be,  the  hey- 
day of  flower  gardening  of,  or  for,  the  whole 
year.  No  gardening  cm  be  quile  so  fresh  and 
delicate  in  colour  as  that  of  the  o|)ening  year. 
Tree  and  shrub  leafage  alike  are  at  their 
tenderest  stages  of  shimmering  green,  aiul  the 
very  atmosphere  seems  charged  with  softest 
light  and  with  the  most  exquisite  perfume. 

The  most  jirevalcnt  fault  to  bo  found  in 
the  majority  of  flower  gardens  is  that  there 
are  too  many  Hower-lieds,  and  the  beds  are 
generally  too  mncli  crowded  together.  When 
the  beds  are  on  the  lawn  this  overcrowding  is 


CI^E.VI.VTIS    FL.AMMDL.\    IN    SEED. 

flowers,  as  seen  from  at  least  one  main  iioint 
of  view. 

Of  course,  most  of  us  are  obliged  to  make 
the  best  of  the  flower  gardens  wc  have  with  us, 
but  at  the  .same  time  we  may  as  well  know  of 
our  imperfections  wherever  they  really  do  exi.st. 
It  may  seem  a  hard  saying,  but  1  am  not  alone 
in  believing  that  half  the  set  or  formal  Hower 
gardens  in  England  would  be  much  better  and 
much  more  economically  worked  or  arranged 
if  they  were  remodelled  altogether  and  simpli. 
fled  by  those  who  have  to  i)lant  them.  When 
we  come  to  the  planting  or  lilling  of  the  beds 
themselves  it  will  often  prove  a  groat  saving  of 
time  and  even  of  material  if  a  rough  sketch 
plan  bo  made,  together  with  a  calculation  of 
the  materials  at  command.  It  is  also  a  good 
and  helpful  practice  to  jot  down  the  names  of 
the  ]ilants  on  the  plan,  and  iiulicato  roughly 
their  colonr.s,  either  with  water  colours  or  with 
coloured  crayons.  Anytime  thoughtfully  spent 
in  this  way  is  really  "a  good  investment  rather 
than  an  expondititre."  In  any  case  it  is  a  great 
advance  lui  the  lia]ipy-go-lucky  or  haphazard 
way  of  "rilling  up  the  beds'ofton  wiw  adojited- 
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The  Plants. 

\Vhcii  we  come  to  the  plants  theinsulvcs 
with  which  to  do  the  planting  the  ilitticulty  is 
we  have  almn.st  too  much  material  to  choose 
from  rather  than  too  little.  For  large  beds  or 
masses  we  may  have  Wallllowers  in  variety, 
none  being  more  effective  than  the  various 
f^hades  of  crimson  and  yellow.  Then  the 
Aubrietias  are  a  host  in  themselves,  or  as  com- 
bined with  either  Iberis  or  Myosotis  of  various  : 
kinds,  none  finer  iiorhajts  than  the  large  flowered 
M.  dissitifiora.  For  bold  edgings  the  varie.gated 
Funkias  or  Plantain  Lilies  may  be  utilised 
with  excellent  effect.  Pnit  after  the  Wallflowers 
there  is  nothing  to  my  mind  quite  so  sweet 
and  effective  as  are  the  whole  race  of  tufted 
Pansies  or  so-called  bedding  Violas.  Wc  have 
these  now  of  all  sliades  of  yellow,  purple, 
violet,  white,  and  others  of  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  blue.  The  best  kinds  are  now  all  well 
known  and  readily  olitainable  at  any  good 
hardy  plant  nursery.  Of  the  yellow  or  golden 
kinds  I  should  like  to  .say  a  word  for  the  old 
kind  known  as  P)ullion,  still  one  of  the  best, 
hardiest,  and  most  free  flowering  of  all  the 
so-called  golden  varieties.  Even  on  the  cold 
forest  clays  of  the  midland  counties  I  have 
seen  it  gloriously  beautiful  in  March  after  one 
of  our  coldest  winters,  »  hen  scarcely  any  other 
liardy  flowers  were  in  bloom,  if  we  e.vcept  the 
Daffodils. 

When  great  iireadths  of  white  arc  required 
on    slojies,    or    in  beds    or    on    borders,  there 
is    nothing    finer    or    more    certain     to    .give 
satisfaction  than  are  Arabis  albida  and  Iberis 
senijiervirens.     Of  course,  we  must  not  forget , 
the   beautiful   tribe  of   Polyanthus  Primroses,  > 
as    these  are  most    valuable   for    the    spring 
garden.    The  true  or  single  bloomed  Primroses 
arc   also  to   be   highly  recommended,  all    the 
kinds,   both    single   and    double,    being 
suited   for    the   flower  gardens    of    the 
spring.     The    gold   dust   Alyssum   is   a 
capital    plant   for    spring   beds,   as    arc 
some    autumn-sown    annuals,    such    as 
Siponaria    calabrica,    Silene    compacta, 
Nemophila,    and    CoUin.sia.      On     stiff' 
damp   soils    1   have    .seen   edgings    and 
beds  of  the  exquisite   Gentiana  acaulis 
in    the   sjiring    flower    garden,    and   no 
other  flower  gives  us  (piite  such  a  dense 
tone  of  blue.     Krenigia  maritima  com- 
pacta' is  a  very  pretty  carpeting  jilant 
under    Tulips,   such    as    T.   gesneriana, 
fulgens,  elegans,  or  the  fragrant  macro- 
spila.     Last    year    a    friend    of    mine    had    a 
failure,  two  of  the  yellow  Tulip  beds  having 
"gone  wrong,"  .so    he  fetched   in  a  couple  of 
cart  loads  of   Caltha   palustris   from  a  Ijoggy 
meadow,  and  the   two  lieds  were  very  much' 
admired. 

When  we  conic  to  consider  the  bulbous 
flowers  suited  for  our  purpose  we  are  embar- 
rassed by  their  variety  and  their  beauty.  Snow- 
drops, Crocus,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Fi'itillaries, 
Iris,  and,  of  course,  a  host  of  golden  Daffodils, 
all  flowering  at  different  times,  and  so  giving 
us  a  constant  and  highly  necessary  succession 
of  bloom. 

Of  all  the  bulbous  flowers,  however,  none 
reipiire  more  care  and  discrimination  in 
the  selection  than  does  the  Hyacinth.  If  ever 
any  garden  flower  wants  weeding  out  as  to 
colour  it  is  the  Hyacinth.  Scarcely  any  other 
flower,  if  wc  except  the  herbaceous  Phlox, 
exhibits  so  many  garish  hues — we  cannot  call 
them  colours — as  does  this  bulbous  flower. 
To  see  a  bed  or  border  of  Hyacinths  or  of 
J'hloxes  on  a  wet  day  with  their  bedraggled 
Judson's  dye-like  hues  is  to  see  one  of  the 
most  depressing  sights  iierlia])S  possible  in  the 


habit,  and  is  often,  even  if  not  ahvay.s,  .so  bad  half  the  battle  in  all  that  relates  to  effective 
in  colour,  that  [  floral  arrangements. 

THE  MOST  KltilD  SELECTION  One  of  the  most  glaring  of  all  the  drawbacks 

becomes  neces.sary  as  to  the  particular  shades  rto  spring  flower  garclens  is  their  flatness,  or,  in 
or  hues  employed  before  it  is  admitted  into  the  other  words,  to  their  resemblance  to  the  .so- 
spring  garden  at  all.  Whites  and  .some  delicate  called  carpet  bedding.  This  drawback  is  not, 
shades  of  rose,  or  of  blue  and  the  soft  yellows,  however,  quite  insuperable.  Why  not  grow 
may  be  tolerated,  but  even  then,  being  dwarf.  Yuccas,  Cordylines,  or  .some  of  the  hardy 
their  tints  arc  a|)t  to  be  soiled  or  splashed  by  Bamboos  in  pots  or  in  small  tubs  to  meet  this 
showers,  that  they  become  a  worry  instead  of  special  difficulty  .'  All  are  hardy  enough  to 
a  pleasure.  Of  cour.se,  this  latter  drawback  withstand  March  and  April  weather  in  the 
applies  more  or  less  to  all  dwarf  or  low-growing  spring  garden.  The  t'husan  Palm  (("hamajrops 
things,  but  of  all  bulbs  I  think  it  is  the  I  Fortunei)  might  also  be  used.  Then  are  there 
Hyacinth  that  suffers  most  from  drenching  not  scores  of  graceful  conifers  and  many  beauti- 
rains.  Even  the  fragile  Crocus  suffers  less,  ful  hardy  shrubs,  such  as  Thuias,  Retinosporas, 
flashing  out  again  fresh  and  bright  after  a   Golden  Yews,  etc.,  that  might  be  employed  ? 

The  i;enus  Euonymls  .\lonk 

in  all  its  wonderful  variety 
would  greatly  help  in  giving 
variety  to  spring  gardening  of 
this  kind. 

Some    of    the   cheapest  and 
best  flower   gardening   I   have 
ever  seen   has    been   edged   or 
margined  witli  hardy  and  per- 
manent evergreen   plants,  such 
as  Golden  Yew,  or  with  Golden 
and  Silver  Euonymus,  or  Ivies. 
Permanent    edgings    of     these 
evergreens  may  be  kept  at  any 
desired  hei.ght  or  breadth,  and 
10  yield  the  often  much-needed  .shelter  and  pro- 
section,  as  well  as  beauty.    It  is  not  so  much  the 
aKsolute  i|uantity  of  colour  u.sed  as  the  foil  or 
setting  of  grey  or  of  green  shades  around    it 
that   makes  it  telling  or  effective.     This  fact 
cannot  be  too  much  emphasised. 

I  know  of  a  very  charming  old  garden  that 
was    long  ago   famous   for    its  gorgeous   and 
formal  flower  garden.     After  all,  it  was  merely 
a  gigantic  copy  of  a  Persian  rug  in  the  open 
air.     Still  it  was  the  iirevailing  fashion  of  its 
time  and  so  much  admired.      It  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but 
in  the  good  old  days  for  landhirds  both  money 
and    men   were   jilentiful,  and   so   it   did   not 
much  matter.     But  there  came 
a  .great  change,   and   expenses 
wore  curtailed  all  round  ;    the 
flower     garden     was    reduced, 
the     lawn    was    levelled,    and 
only  aliout  a  fifth   of   the  old 
beds — the    largest — were   re- 
tained.    These  were 

EDGED  WITH   H.4EDY  He.VTHS, 

and  ]ilanted  crosswise  with 
China  Poses  and  other  flower- 
ing shrubs,  bays,  three- 
cornered,  being  left  for  the 
s)iring  and  .summer  flowers. 
The  beds  are  on  a  broad  concave 
lawn,  and  in  front  are  blue 
mountains  beneath  an  ever- 
changing  sky.  On  one  side 
is  a  group  of  sturdy  old 
ind  on  the  other  some  tall 
feathery  branches  sweeping 
yield  a  long  and    the  closely-cut  lawn,     the  Persian  rug  is  gone, 


I'UI.L'UICUIM    SI'KCIOSUll 


shower.       P)ulbs    generally 
to   the    easy    production   of 
pure  colour,  and    they  also 


'ri'in   1 

xkrIi-Ji  Ihi   11.   (.' 

Mum,.) 

end 
bold 

themselves 
masses   of 

Scotch 
Larch, 

Fir, 
tliei 

I'owcr 


The    Hyacinth    is   so   stiff  in 


bright     succession     if     carefully    grouped    or 
planted. 

These  are  necessary  details  most  readily 
decided  on  the  rough  or  sketch  jilan  we  have 
already  alluded  to  in  this  paper.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  a  few  things  well 
placed  and  used  in  (piantity  will  produce  far 
finer  effect  than  will  a  mixed  .junible  of  twice 
or  thrice  the  (|Uintity  of  material.  In  one 
word,  the  careful  and  intelligent  selection  of 
the  best  and  most  suitable  plants  only  in  all 
flower  garden  arrangements  is  far  more  than 


lutall  who  remember  it  -and  they  are  many — 
agree  that  the  jiresent  simple  arrangement  is 
far  and  away  finer,  l>oth  from  an  artistic,  as 
well  as  from  a  practical  and  economic  point 
of  view.  The  triangular  bays  in  the  beds 
remaining  are  .gorgeous  in  spring  with  Daflb- 
dils  and  Gesner's  Tulip,  which  lights  uji  the 
whole  landscape  as  no  scarlet  Pelargonium 
ever  yet  did  under  an  Irish  sky.  Tulijis  are 
succeeded  by  Iris  and  Pieonies,  by  Popjiies, 
and  by  Lilies,  and  in  autumn  the  single-flowered 
Hollyhocks  and  the  Torch   Lilies   shine  out 
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like  jewel.s  against  the  green  leafage  and  the 
background  of  eternal  lilue.  But  1  have  said 
enough  ;  the  ways  and  methods  of  Hower 
gardening  are  as  many  as  the  world  is  wide. 
Still,  in  conclusion,  1  should  like  to  offer  an 
opinion  of  some,  even  if  not  of  most  flower 
gardens  and  i>arterres,  viz.,  that  we  are  some- 
what like  the  artists  who  make  their  pictures 
too  big  and  bright  for  their  frames.  We  use 
too  nuu'h  coloured  material,  often  quite  out 
of  all  due  |iroportion  to  the  surroundings  or  to 
the  ever-necessary  background. 

F.  W.  BuEBIDciE. 


AN    ARTIST'S    NOTE-BOOK. 

COLCHICUM   SPECIOSUM. 

COLCHK'U.M  SPECIOSUM  i.s, 
without  exception,  the  finest  of  all 
the  coloured  forms  of  this  jtretty 
and  acceptable  group  of  hardy 
autumn  bull>ous  flowers.  It  is, 
indeed,  like  the  noble  Emperor 
llalVodil  among  its  fellows,  calculated  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  anyone,  and  in  ]iarticnlar 
those  making  the  acquaintance  of  it  for  the 
tir.st  time.  Like  the  Daffodil  just  named,  the 
Meadow  Saffron  is  also  the  jiossessor  of  a  liold 
and  vigorous  constitution  that  fits  it  for  a  great 
variety  of  soils  and  aspects.  Not  that  the 
latter  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Daffodil 
in  the  matter  of  multi]ilication,  yet  with  care 
and  di.screet  management  a  good  stock  may 
soon  be  obtained,  and  certainly  none  others  of 
the  genus  are  more  worthy  of  all  this  care.  As 
for  soils  and  the  position  likely  best  to  suit  the 
l)lant,  and  encourage  also  that  raiiid  increase  to 
which  I  have  briefly  referred,  I  have  found  the 
following  the  most  suitable  :  A  bed  of  rather 
holding  loam,  with  one- fourth  of  good  half- 
decayed  leaves  and  the  same  pro])ortion  of  year 
old  cow  manure.  By  adding  good  sharp  grit  or 
charcoal  dust  to  the  same  extent  you  have  an 
excellent  compost.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
rare  or  choice  things  are  usually  given  a 
mixture  with  a  percentage  of  peat  as  likely  to 
be  the  most  useful.  I  have,  however,  never 
observed  any  beneflt  from  doing  so.  In 
light  soil  with  the  better  kinds  I  have  used 
cow  manure  most  freely,  and  in  this  way  : 
Digging  out  H  inches  of  the  soil  and  running 
the  manure  on  to  the  bed  to  be  deeply 
dug  in  below  the  covms,  then  levelling 
up  the  soil,  and  finally  planting  at  4  inches 
deep.  In  this  way  and  in  a  light,  almost 
always  workable  soil  the  Oolchicums  thrive 
remarkably  well,  and  gi\e  leafage  that  also  is  a 
guarantee  of  their  success.  I  prefer  to  employ 
ma,nure  thus  deeply  turned  in  because  of  its 
cooling  nature,  and  also  because  the  leafage  of 
these  Meadow  Saffrons  coming  in  spring  time 
shall  not  suffer  or  be  brought  too  (luickly 
to  an  end  by  the  first  heat  of  the  year. 
(tiven  a  deep  and  a  cool  rooting  medium,  and, 
if  possible,  a  partially  shaded  spot,  their 
jirogress  will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Of  course  these  Meadow  Saff'rons  may  be 
grown  in  ([uite  ordinary  soil  in  the  shrubbery, 
the  border,  and  similar  )ilace.s,  but  the  better 
kinds  of  Oolchicum  amiily  repay  greater  care 
in  their  cultivation.  To  increase  them  lift 
every  third  season  and  divide  and  replant  as 
soon  as  the  foliage  is  fully  matured.  These 
plants  are  not  benefited  by  a  long  season  out 
of  ground,  rather  do  they  lose  vigour  when 
this  is  continued  for  any  time.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  example  in  the  illustration  is 
greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  that  the  plant 
when  well  grown  is  fully  !J  inches  high,  and 
the  handsome  purplish-rose  flowers  are  strong 


and  deep  supporting.  The  typical  species  is 
from  the  Caucasus,  but  there  is  also  a  pure 
white  form  now  in  cultivation.  E.  .1. 


THE  MADONNA  LILY  (L.  CANDIDUM). 

As  a  type  of  loveliness,  of  purity,  of  strength 
of  righteous  purpose  has  the  white  Lily  stood 
for  many  a  century  :  in  religion  as  the  attribute 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  of  many  of  the  saints, 
in  heraldry  as  the  mark  of  honour  of  one 
European  dynasty,  in  all  our  hearts  as  the  best 
and  loveliest  of  our  garden  flowers.  Alas  !  that 
in  many  gardens  it  has  as  yet  been  found  a 
plant  impossible  to  grow,  though  in  others  it 
revels  and  rejoices  and  yields  increase  without 
stint.  Its  nolile  form  and  vigour  of  line  has 
ever  connnended  it  to  the  artist,  from  the 
times  of  the  old  nionki.sh  painters  and  illumi- 
nators to  oui  own  days,  while  to  the  student 
of  painting  these  qualities  make  it  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  iilants  for  study. 


Following  tliese  comes  Queen  of  the  Earties, 
Market  VVhite,  Ryecroft  Glory,  Nellie  Brown  (a 
bronze  sport  from  tlie  last-named),  Crimson  Pride, 
Mons.  W.  Holmes,  and  Roi  de.s  Precoces.  Tlie.se 
are  followed  by  the  general  stock  of  later  flowering 
sorts. 

Of  whites,  Souvenir  de  petit  Amee,  Minens, 
Mme.  Carnot,  Lady  Lawrence,  and  Lady  Canning 
are  most  extensively  grown. 

Of  yellows,  Phiebus,  Pre.sidcnt  Hyde.  President 
Lincohi,  Clifton  Chal- 
font,  Gloria  Muiidi,  Mr. 
Runchman,  and  P>yc- 
croft  Glory  are  the  prin- 
cipal sorts  grown. 

Of  bronze  varieties. 
Source  d'Or,  Lore' 
Brooke,  Beauty  rl 
■Sholing,     M.     Lemoii  c, 


MARKET     GARDENS 

HOW     CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
PRODUCED. 

THKSE  are  seen  everywhere,  and  fnin 
the  stall  of  the  most  humble  flowei 
seller  to  the  most 
aristocratic  floral 
establishment  in 
the  Cit\  they  are 
the  prevailing  feature  for 
several  weeks,  and  in  the 
flower  markets  thev  are  seen 
in  endless  (juaiitities.  In  the 
height  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
season  van  loads  follow  one 
another  in  regular  procession 
to  Covent  (Jarden,  most  of 
the  supply  coming  by  rail  to 
the  various  London  termini, 
and  from  thence  by  vans  to 
the  market.  Many  are  soon 
reloaded  again  and  sent  off  by 
rail  toother  centres.  One  can 
not  help  wondering  how  the 
growers  fare.  There  are  always 
some  who  lose  rather  than  gain. 
Man}'   new    to  the  enterprise 

come  into  market  with  a  lot  of  good  blooms  just 
at  the  time  the  markets  are  full  up,  and,  having  no 
connection,  they  tail  to  realise  what  may  be  termed 
ordinary  market  prices.  If  the  commission  agent 
has  to  deal  with  these,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
overstocked  from  his  regular  senders,  he  comes  in 
for  rather  a  bad  time  when  settling  day  comes, 
and  it  is  this  class  of  senders  who  fail  to  make  a 
profit.  Those  who  establish  a  reputation  and  keep 
up  a  regular  succession  will  usualU'  find  a  margin 
of  profit  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  take  a  look  round  an 
establishment  where  these  popular  flowers  are  well 
grown  and  consignments  sent  off  regularly-  to 
market  for  six  months  of  the  year.  All  are  sent  to 
commission  agents  in  the  various  market  centres  ; 
7(1,01)0  plants  are  grown,  and  cutting  commences 
with  harvest  home  towards  the  end  of  July,  and 
the  season  winds  up  with  Lady  Canning,  which 
keeps  good  until  the  end  of  January.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  grow  a  certain  number  of 

V.iKIKTIES 

to  keep  up  a  succession  of  the  various  colours,  but 
the  number  is  limited  as  far  as  possible  to  well- 
tried  sorts,  and  it  is  those  which  make  medium- 
sized  blooms  of  gooil  finish  and  ilislinct  in  colour, 
rather  than  the  immense  exhibition  blooms  that 
find  most  favour. 

For  early  work  Mme.  Desgrange  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins  are  grown  very  extensively,  and  are 
planted  out  in  the  open,  .some  being  disbudded 
and  others  grown  on  only  thinning  out  the  weak 
growths  ;  last  autumn  these  all   finished  ofl'  well. 


Tnii  jnn(iNN.\  i.ii.v. 


ami  Nellie  Brown   (a  bronze   variety  of  R\ecr(ift 
(ilory)  are  the  favourites. 
^  In   crimsons.   Roi    des   Vrecoccs,  W'm.    Holmes, 
Culhngfordi,  and  Crimson  Pride  are  favourites. 

Among  pinks  Vivian  .Morel  takes  first  place,  and 
ni  the  bright  clear  air  the  colour  is  very  good, 
Marie  Masse,  and  Mrs.  (irogan. 

The  above  does  not  include  all  the  varieties 
grown,  but  are  among  the  principal  sorts  noted. 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  new  varieties  are  mentioned, 
no  new  stock  having  been  added  for  fear  of 
importing  the  rust,  which  up  to  last  .season  had 
not  made  its  appearance. 
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Propagating 
ciitiinieiices  in  November,  and  is  continuofi  on  until 
March,  great  care  being  taken  of  the  old  stock  to 
ensiu-e  clean  healthy  cuttings.  It  is  from  the 
initial  stage  that  ultimate  success  depends,  strong 
cuttings  witli  regular  attention  until  they  are  in 
their  Howering  quarters.  Of  all  things  it  is  most 
important  to  pot  them  on,  give  plenty  of  room, 
light,  and  air,  .so  as  to  secure  a  stout,  sturdy 
gr.iwth  from  the  base  of  the  plant. 

The  stock  is  not  all  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Some  varieties  are  grown  on  in  pots,  some  planted 
out  and  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  but  a  very  large 
jiortion  is  planted  out  under  a  framework,  and 
covered  in  the  autumn  with  liglits.  In  some 
seasons  the  top  lights  arc  sutHcient  protection,  but 
in  case  of  rough  weather  provision  is  made  to  close 
the  sides,  and  some  have  a  pipe  round  so  that 
heat  can  be  given  in  ease  of  severe  frost.  I  may 
here  mention  that  the  lights  have  previou.sly  been 
utilised  for  covering  Rose  houses,  and  they  again 
come  in  for  the  same  purpose  soon  after  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  over. 

Stopping   and   Disbudding. 

The  plants  are  stopped  early  to  secure  several 
strong  growths  from  each  plant,  and  any  thin 
spindly  growths  removed.  The  disbudding  is 
commenced  as  early  as  it  is  possible  to  remove  the 
small  side  buds,  and  this  is  an  important  item 
entailing  a  large  amount  of  laliour,  almost  all  the 
varieties  being  left  with  but  one  bud  on  a  stem. 

Ci;ttin<:  and  Packing  the  Blooms. 

All  the  blooms  arc  cut  with  long  stems,  and  arc 
taken  to  a  large  cool  shed,  where  they  are  sorted, 
all  the  best  blooms  being  packed  in  shallow  boxes, 
one  layer  only  being  put  in  each  box,  and  a  roll  of 
paper  put  between  each  row  to  keep  the  blooms 
up.  (inly  the  small  blooms  are  bunched.  A 
paper  with  name  of  variety,  number  of  blooms, 
initials  of  packer,  and  name  of  sender  is  put  in 
each  box.  The  boxes  are  corded  together,  three 
or  four  in  a  bundle,  and  no  nails  are  used  for 
the  lids. 

The  boxes  are  supplied  by  the  various  commission 
agents,  and  during  the  Chrysanthemum  season 
whole  truck  loads  of  empties  are  received  at  one 
time.  It  is  important  to  keep  a  good  slock  in 
hand  in  case  of  delay  in  transii. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Roman  Hy.acintiis. 

THIC  great  value  of  Roman  Hyacinths  lies 
in  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
brought  into  flower,  well  in  advance  of 
any  other  forced  bulbous  plant.  An 
essential  point  to  success  in  their  culti- 
vation is  that  the  bulbs  shall  liave  been 
potted  sufficiently  earl^'  to  have  practically  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  before  they  are  removed  from 
\uider  the  ashes,  or  other  material  with  which  they 
have  been  covered,  and  taken  into  heat.  (»iven  tliis, 
the  rest  is  easy,  and  there  is  no  fear  but  what  good 
flowers  maj'  be  had  at  an  early  date  ;  liut  to 
remove  and  attempt  to  force  them  before  strong 
I'oot-action  has  been  set  up  will  result  in  pun3', 
weak,  and  unsatisfactory  spikes.  I  have  found 
already  that  bull)s  potted  in  August  have  formed  a 
network  of  roots  round  the  pots,  and  these  may  be 
put  at  once  to  work.  After  removing  them  from 
the  ashes,  it  is  best  to  give  them  a  day  or  two  in  a 
cold  frame  until  the  crowns  have  become  green, 
the  frame  to  be  kept  closed,  and  with  a  mat 
thrown  over  the  glass,  then  they  may  be  taken 
into  a  house  or  pit  with  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture ;  stronger  heat  may  be  given  when  the  flowers 
eommonee  to  open  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
draw  the  spikes  out  as  long  as  possible.  The 
lower  temperature  will  produce  shorter  sjiikes, 
with  flowers  of  greater  substance  and  lasting 
power.  Very  little  water  will  be  needed  to  begin 
with,  but  the  syringe  may  be  freely  used  with 
advantage  until  the  flowers  develop. 


Cinerarias. 

These  plants,  though  enjoying  cool  frame  culture, 
are  very  susceptible  to  frost,  and  must  be  housed 
before  wintry  weather  sets  in.  A  po.sition  in  the 
coolest  frost-proof  house  at  command  suits  them 
well,  cspeciall}'  if  it  faces  north  and  has  a  shingle 
or  ashes-covered  staging  near  the  glass.  The 
plants  should  be  set  with  plenty  of  room  between 
them  to  prevent  damping  of  the  foliage.  The 
earliest  batch  will,  if  becoming  root-bound,  enjoy 
occasional  waterings  of  weak  manure  water,  and 
nuist  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the 
roots ;  the  least  possible  amount  of  fire-heat 
should  be  given  merely  to  exclude  frost.  Cinerarias 
are  very  subject  to  green  fly,  and  need  freijuent 
fumigation,  which  should  be  done  when  the  foliage 
is  quite  dry. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

If  these  are  still  in  small  pots,  from  3^  inches 
downwards,  they  should  be  exannned,  and  any 
which  are  becoming  pot-bound  should  be  potted  on, 
using  a  fairly  rich  soil — good  sound  loam  with 
plenty  of  .silver  sand.  About  one-sixth  of  the 
l)ulk  should  consist  of  manure — dry  cow  nuxnure 
rubbed  up  fine  being  the  liest,  tliough  decayed 
horse  droppings  form  a  good  substitute.  The 
shift  should  not  bo  a  large  one  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  the  plants  should  be  potted  lirmly. 
Calceolarias  abhor  fire-heat,  and  in  the  southern 
districts,  at  least,  it  should  be  possible  to  keep 
ihem  in  cold  frames  all  winter  by  matting  them 
up  when  the  weather  is  severe.  They  like  moist 
surroundings,  and  never  do  Ijettcr  tlian  if  the 
leaves  liave  beads  of  water  when  the  frame  is 
opened  for  the  day. 

Mignonette. 

This  is  another  subject  that  does  not  like  fire- 
iicat  or  forcing  of  any  kind,  but,  unlike  the  fore- 
going, the  plants  must  be  housed.  A  cool  shelf 
near  the  glass  is  a  suitable  place  for  them  now. 
Batches  for  spring  flowering  shouhl  be  finally 
thinned  and  encouraged  to  make  sturdy  progress 
during  the  winter  months.  J.  C.  Tallack. 

Sliifjlei/  Hall  Gardens,  Dcrin/. 

THE    FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Much  time  will  now  be  occupied  in  this  depait- 
inent  by  clearing  up  and  making  tidy  for  the  winter. 
The  pleasure  grounds,  though  of  coup,se  not  so 
bright  in  winter  as  they  are  in  spring  and  summer, 
can  and  should  be  nevertheless  both  interesting  and 
beautiful.  Take  a  walk  round  the  grounds  of  a 
incely  kept  and  well  planted  pleasure  garden  on  a 
fine  midwinter's  day  and  I  venture  to  saj'  it  is 
equally  as  delightful  to  those  interested  as  at  any 
other  season,  but  tidiness  should  prevail  everywhere 
to  make  it  enjo3'able.  The  lawns  and  walks  should 
be  kept  Ihoroughlj'  swept  and  rolled,  and  the 
shrubberies  present  a  bright  and  cheerful  appear- 
ance, but,  alas  !  how  seldom  do  we  find  the  latter 
arranged,  planted,  and  kept  as  tliey  should  be.  To 
me  it  is  more  than  surprising  with  such  a  wealth  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deci- 
duous, and  with  ornamental  foliage,  that  these  are 
not  more  generally  planted,  or  when  planted  do  not 
receive  more  attention  and  generous  treatment. 
Many  of  our  shrubberies  are  simply  ruined  by  over- 
crowding. I  am  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  many 
employers  will  not  allow  their  gardeners  to  have  a 
free  hand  in  this  matter,  holding  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  place  will  be  made  too  bare,  consequently 
the  choice  and  weaker  ones  go  to  the  wall,  and 
their  positions  are  occupied  with  common  Laurel, 
Yew,  and  sueh  like.  A  shrubbery  should  consist 
of  well-grown  plants,  each  being  allowed  sufficient 
space  to  develoj),  then  only  can  it  bo  looked  upon 
with  real  pleasure,  and  to  attain  this  each  year 
something  will  have  to  be  done  to  nuiintain  it  as  it 
should  be,  either  by  way  of  pruning  or  transplanting, 
but  this  requires  to  be  judiciously  carried  ont. 
Much  may  be  done  at  this  season  by  improving  and 
renovating  even  those  which  have  been  neglected  in 
the  jxist,  but  one  must  naturally  be  ])repared  to 
make  .some  sacrifice  thatotherwi.se  would  have  been 
prevented  had  the  shrubbery  receive<l  proper  atten- 
tion in  due  course.  The  correct  way  to  proceed  is 
to  grub  all  the  most  common  and  wortiiless  ones 
first,  anil  pro-:eed  by  carefully  looking  them  through 


a  second  time,  and  possibly  a  third,  after  which 
careful  pruning  of  the  temaining  ones  should  be 
made,  and  by  this  means  many  of  the  better  ones 
will  recoup  themselves.  Oftentimes  it  will  necessi- 
tate imparting  fresh  soil,  when  new  introductions 
may  be  planted,  and  in  a  ver\'  few  years  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  group  of  shrubs  be  formed,  whereas 
if  left  to  chance  nothing  but  a  mixed  confusion 
would  exist.  Another  serious  mistake  is  far  too 
often  made  in  planting,  and  that  is  placing  the 
whole  of  the  taller  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
background.  A  much  more  pleasing  efl'ect  is  pro- 
duced by  arranging  standard  and  half-stanclaid 
trees  quite  near  the  front,  and  placing  smaller 
growing  shrubs  round  and  about  lliem.  The  cH'ect 
produced  is  not  only  much  more  Ijeautiful,  but  it 
gives  depth  and  solidity  to  the  planting,  and  this 
applies  to  either  large  or  small  gardens.  What  to 
and  what  not  to  plant  often  gives  much  trouble  to 
the  inexperienced,  and  in  the  end  the  selection  is 
far  too  often  left  to  the  nurseryman  :  he,  of  course, 
naturally  supplies  that  which  he  has  plenty  of,  and 
as  a  rule  very  good  things  in  their  waj',  but  often 
totally  unfit  to  make  jiermanent  specimens.  The 
common  shrubs  make  splendid  nurses  for  the  choicer 
ones,  but  should  be  removed  before  doing  injury  to 
them.  "Plant  thickly  and  thin  early  "is  an  old 
adage  worth  keeping  in  mind.  To  form  a  really 
choice  collection  takes  a  long  lime,  but  when  once 
taken  in  hand  I  \'entur:3  to  sa_\'  few  branches  of  horti- 
culture all'ord  more  real  and  lasting  pleasure,  and 
there  is  no  day  in  the  whole  year  l)ut  what  some- 
thing or  other  is  interesting.  Pay  frequent  visits  to 
Kew,  or  some  place  where  a  good  collection  is 
formed,  and  by  making  notes  one  will  quickly  be 
able  to  form  a  suitable  selection.  E.  Beckett. 
Aldenhnm  Houve  Gairkiix   Elilne,  Herts. 


THIi    FRl'IT    GARDEN 

(l.iTHEKiNG  Apples. 
The  work  of  gathering  in  the  latest  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Pears  may  now  be  completed.  It  has 
been  good  for  the  fruit  to  leave  some  late  varieties 
until  now  on  the  trees,  but  after  the  end  of  this 
month  the  weather  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  assist 
them.  Fruit  this  jear  is  of  good  colour,  due  to 
the  fine  early  autumn  weather.  If  any  fruits  of 
Coe's  (loklen  Oroj)  Plums  are  yet  on  the  trees 
gather  tliem  and  place  them  thin!)'  on  paper  in  a 
dry  room,  from  whence  they  can  be  taken  as 
required,  and  used  for  dessert  or  cooking.  They 
make  a  splendid  dish  for  dessert,  and  are  of 
pleasant  appearance,  even  when  shrivelled  ;  their 
flavour  is  equal  to  that  of  any  kind  of  Plum.  Belle 
de  Scptenibre  is  another  late  variety,  and  should 
be  gathered  for  the  same  reasons  and  stored  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  very  handsome,  but  not  of  very 
good  flavour.  Blue  Imperatrice  is  another  good 
late  kind  ;  it  has  a  tougher  skin  than  the  other 
two  mentioned,  and  this  makes  it  better  able  to 
resist  the  effects  of  autumn  weather.  Fruits  on 
trees  growing  against  a  wall  will  hang  yet  longer. 
Push  along  with  the  work  of  preparing  ground  on 
which  fruit  trees  are  to  be  planted,  so  that  planting 
is  not  delayed.  Without  further  delay  decide  on 
the  fruit  to  be  planted.  Order  or  personally'  select 
them  at  a  good  nursery,  and  ensure  as  early 
delivery  as  possible  in  the  plantijig  season  now 
beginning.  Early  planting  is  a  great  advantage. 
Also  shape  of  the  trees  must  be  decideil  upoji. 
Put  on  open  ground  pyramid  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Damsons,  or  the  bush  form  is  good.     Of 

Apples 
it  is  better  to  have  a  limited  number  of  tho.sc  that 
are  known  to  bear  freelj-  crops  of  good  fruit,  such 
as  those  meritorious  in  the  locality.  A  list  of 
best  Apples  for  Britain  is  given  in  TnE  (iAUiiKN 
of  the  (ith  inst. ,  but  I  should  like  to  add  to  thcuL 
The  following  kinds  are  of  good  q\iality  for  dessert : 
King  Pippin,  Mabbott's  Pearmain,  Adams'  Pear- 
main,  Scarlet  Noiqiareil,  Lord  Burgldey,  D'.Arcy 
Spice,  and  WyUen  Pii)pin  ;  and  for  kitchen  use 
Yorkshire  Beauty,  Dutch  Codlin,  Round  Winter 
Nonsuch,  Lady  Henniker,  Merc  de  Menage,  and 
Dutch  Mignonne. 

(!oon   Peai:s 
arc  Doyeinic  d'Ktc,  tllapp's   Favouiite,   Williams 
Bliu  Chretien,   lieunc  il'.Auiaidis,   Fonilanlc  d'Au- 
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toiiiiie,  Mnie.  Treyve,  Souvenir  du  C'ongn>s, 
Trioniphe  de  Vienne,  Beurre  Superfin,  Marguerite 
Marrillat,  Tlionipson's,  Baronne  de  Alello,  Beurro 
Hardy,  Conite  de  Laniy,  Eniile  d'Heyst,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Seckle,  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Piichesse  d'AngouU-me,  (ilou  Morceau, 
Durondeau,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurri'  Bosc, 
Winter  Nelis,  Kaster  Beurn-,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Josephine  de  JLalines,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  and 
<  )livier  des  Serres. 

Plums. 
(iood  dessert  varieties  are  -July  Creen  (iage. 
Rivers'  Early,  Angelina  Burdett,  Jefferson,  Kirk's, 
Denniston's  Superb,  (4reen  <4age.  Transparent 
(Jage  (early  and  late),  Coe's  (iolden  Drop,  Oullin's 
(iolden,  and  InipiTatrice.  For  cooking,  Victoria, 
Orli'ans  inipro\'e(l,  Monarcli,  ( Jishornc's,  Dianion<l, 
J'rince  Englchert,  and  Belle  de  Septembre. 

D.VMSOXS. 

Shropshire  and  Farleigh  Prolific  are  good  sorts. 

(J.  Norm  AN". 
Till  (larilcu-^,  llaUuld  Home,  He.rlx. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

ASI'AIiACl'S. 

In"  man}' gardens  a  heav}- coating  of  manuie  is  often 
given  to  Asparagus  beds  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  tops  are  cleared,  as  soon  as  the  growths 
are  yellow  and  the  stems  are  ripe.  I  do  not  by  an\' 
means  advi.se  this  mode  of  treatment,  especially  in 
heavj"  soils,  as  the  manures  keep  the  soil  so  wet  and 
cold.  Foods  given  duriuggrowthare  far  preferable. 
For  the  next  six  months  the  plants  making  no  top 
growth  do  not  need  food  ;  indeed,  I  have  seen 
several  cases  of  healthy  roots  destroyed  bj'  the  use 
of  heav}"  wet  manures  in  a  cla_v  soil.  If  the  beds 
need  assistance  in  the  shape  of  more  soil,  or  of  a 
richer  nature,  this  can  best  be  given  by  lightly 
raking  the  surface  soil  into  the  alley  and  replacing 
with  new.  Road  scrapings  mixed  with  a  good 
portion  of  bone-meal  or  burnt  soil  or  refuse  will 
l>e  valuable  for  heavy  land  ;  the  soil  from  old 
(ucumlier  or  Marrow  beds  with  bone-meal  added  is 
excellent  for  ligliter  soils.  It  is  always  a  good  plan 
to  cut  away  growths  with  seed  berries,  not  allowing 
these  as  tliey  approach  the  ripening  stage  to  drop 
on  the  beds,  as  the  seed  will  germinate  next  spring, 
resulting  in  the  older  plants  being  crowded.  In 
very  few  gardens  can  one  give  the  plants  the 
necessarj-  room,  as  even  at  planting  they  are  often 
much  too  close  together.  Beds  intended  to  lift  for 
forcing  should  be  cut  over  eailj'  so  as  to  be  fully 
exposed.  I  do  not  advise  lifting  for  a  few  weeks, 
as  a  little  rest  is  beneficial. 

TOJIATOES. 

Rarely  have  Tomatoes  been  so  good  and  plentiful 
as  during  the  past  season,  but  the  glut  will  now 
be  over,  and  the  cultivator  who  can  keep  the 
late-sown  plants  health}'  as  long  as  possible  will 
have  good  fruits  well  into  December,  or  even 
longer,  if  late  setting  w"as  encouraged.  We  try  to 
get  fruit  to  set  for  midwinter  supplies,  though 
this  is  difficult  with  shortening  days  and  less  sun 
lieat.  There  is,  however,  no  great  difficulty  in 
pinching  fruits  set  earlier.  I  need  not  go  at 
length  into  cultural  details,  but  would  briefly 
state  that  to  get  the  best  results  ample  ventilation 
is  needed  in  liriglit  w"eather,  with  a  little  artificial 
heat  and  nianmial  aids  in  the  shape  of  a  good 
fertiliser  or  weak  liquid  manure.  Keep  the  foliage 
rather  thin,  and  remove  all  fruits  as  thev'  show 
colour  to  a  dry  warm  house  and  place  them  on 
shelves.  Plants  that  have  full-sized  green  fruits 
.mid  have  been  in  bearing  a  long  time  will  ripen  the 
fruit  if  they  are  treated  as  advised  above,  and  to 
inevent  shrivelling  the  plants  may  be  cut  close  to 
the  soil  ;  if  this  is  done  the  house  ma}'  be  used  for 
other  purposes.  After  this  date  fruits  in  the 
open  are  not  safe,  and  should  be  gathered  ;  they 
will  keep  some  time  on  a  dry  .shelf  in  a  cool  house. 
Plants  for  early  fruiting  next  season,  as  advised 
some  lime  ago,  should  be  grown  as  hard}-  as 
possible.  So  far  we  have  not  used  tire  heat,  but  it 
may  lie  necessary  with  change  of  weather,  (live 
.abundant  ventilation  whenever  possible. 
FoKCINC  Seakat.k. 
It  will  soon  be  necessary  to  place  roots  in  heat  if 
very  earl}'   Kale  is  rCiiiiiEcd  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
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am  not  much  in  favour 
of  too  early  forcing,  as 
the  longer  rest  the  roots 
receive      the     stronger 
will    be    the    produce. 
There  are  several  ways 
of  forcing,  and  the  one 
most      commonly      fol- 
lowed   is    to     lift    and 
place    in   a    Mushroom 
hou.se    or    other    place 
where  the  temperature 
is     from    GD"     to    TO*-'. 
This,    though   an    easy 
method,  is  by  no  means 
the   best,   as   the   Kale 
thus  obtained  cannot  lie 
compared  to  that  forced 
under      more      natural 
conditions  in  the  open. 
On     the     other     hand, 
roots  covered  over  with 
pots    or    boxes    and    a 
goodly  portion  of  heat- 
ing  material,    come    in 
all  at  once,  and  this  is 
not     needed,    so     that 
resource  must  be  had  to 
lifted  roots.     The  mar- 
ket   garden     plan    has 
much    to   commend    it. 
The    produce   is   excel- 
lent, and    the   roots  forced   with  warm   litter  are 
more  succulent  than  those  produced  by  means  of 
dry   fire  heat.       But   here   again   large   quantities 
are   required  ;   indeed,    the   grower    is   unable    to 
obtain   roots  in   sufficient   quantities.       Whatever 
plan  is  adopted  good  flavour  should  always  play 
an  important   point    in    the   culture  :  avoid    hard 
forcing  if   fire  heat  is  emplo}ed,  and  if  pots  and 
manure  are  used  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cover  a 
certain  portion  of  the  bed,  say,  every  three  weeks, 
beginning  at  one  end,  and  by  this  means  a  succes- 
sion is  obtained   witli  less  labour.     Roots  that  are 
needed  for  early  forcing  start  much  better  if  lifted 
some  time  in  advance,  as  the  check  promotes  early 
growth.  (J.  WvTHES. 

Syoii  House  Garden-f,  Brentford. 
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DOUBLE  WHITE  PYRETHRUMS. 

It  is  onl}-  natural  that  the  best  doulile  white 
Pyrethrums  should  be  among  the  most  popular  of 
this  very  useful  race  of  plants,  and  as  such 
greatly  in  demand.  Indeed,  this  has  been  the  case 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  cultivation  of  this 
group,  and  is  just  the  same  to-day.  Formerly, 
however,  the  really  good  and  pure  white  kinds 
were  extremely  limited,  though  now  there  is 
greater  variety  and  better  varieties  also.  Certainly 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  pure  white  kinds  is 
Aphrodite,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  this  good  and 
useful  kind  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  pure  white  forms.  This  was  as  necessary 
in  the  form  and  quality  of  the  flower  as  in  the 
vigorous  constitution  of  the  plant.  These  not 
unimportant  items  were  minus  in  some  of  the 
early  kinds  that  also  lacked  the  purity  and  elegance 
of  the  more  modern  flowers.  Amongst  the  earliest 
of  the  white  kinds  were  such  as  Mont  Blanc,  Sam- 
banburgh,  Niveum  pi.,  album  plenum,  and  Princess 
de  Metterwick.  The  two  first-named  were  some- 
what alike,  rather  small,  and  both  more  or  less 
tinted,  while  the  last  was  ne\er  popular  by  reason 
of  its  poor  constitution.  Still,  in  the  ab.sence  of 
better  things,  these  gave  a  certain  amount  of  satis- 
faction in  their  day,  and  in  all  probability  con- 
tributed in  greater  or  less  tlegree  to  the  greatl}' 
improved  forms  now  in  vogue.  I  do  not  say 
the  above  are  not  worth  cultivating  at  all,  for 
certainly  some  of  the  kinds  arc  very  free 
flowering,  and  where  a  special  system  of  culture 
can  be  resorted  to  will  well  repay  it.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  inferior  by  comparison 
with  such  as  Carl  Vogt,  which  is  the  earliest  of 
the  pure  white  sorts,  and  therefore  of  great  value 
from  this  point  of  view  alone,  and  Aphrodile,  which 
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is  quite  a  late  flowering  kind,  and  valuable  for 
carrying  the  flowering  season  to  a  greater  length. 
The  last-named  was  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Kelwa}', 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  finest  of  their 
many  fine  productions  among  useful  hardy  flowers. 
Snowball  and  Boule  de  Neige  are  other  good 
double  white  kinds  quite  worth  growing.  It  is, 
however,  a  trouble  and  confusing  at  times  to  have 
many  kinds  to  select  from,  though  if  I  were 
restricted  to  one  doulile  white  that  one  would 
be,  without  the  least  hesitation  or  qualification. 
Aphrodite.  Not  only  is  it  the  possessor  of  a  pure 
tone,  there  is  beauty  and  elegance  in  the  quill-like 
character  of  the  florets  that  with  well-expanded 
blooms  materially  enhances  its  value.  In  a  sub- 
sequent issue  I  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  culture 
of  these  plants,  for  they  certainly  deserve  well  at 
the  hands  of  all  classes  of  gardeners. 

Hampton  Hill.  E.  Jen"kin.s. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor.'!  are  not   respon.'iible  for  the  opinions 
e.rpi-e.ised  hy  their  correnpondcnt.s.J 

BANANA    AND    PLANTAIN. 

[To    THE    Editor    ok    "The    Garden."] 

SIR, — Here  is  an  infallible  test  whereby 
to  distinguish  between  these  fruits.  Take 
a  bunch,  or  "liand"  as  we  call  it,  of 
Banana,  and  turn  it  with  the  points  of 
the  "fingers''  upwards.  They  keep  their 
position  and  do  not  move.  Do  the  same 
thing  with  a  hand  of  Plantain,  and  the  fingers 
will  come  tumbling  down  over  your  knuckles. 
Each  Banana  finger  is  attached  to  its  hand  by  a 
short,  thick,  rigid  stalk.  Kach  Plantain  finger  is 
attached  to  its  hand  by  a  long,  thin,  flexible  one. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  Plantain,  such  as  Maiden, 
Horse,  Cuba,  and  French,  of  which  Maiden  is  the 
best,  but  a  Plantain  is  always  a  Plantain  :  and 
several  kinds  of  Banana,  suihas  Martinii|ue.  China, 
and  .Small-finger,  of  which  Martinique  is  the  best, 
but  a  Banana  is  always  a  Banana.  If  Plantains 
are  to  be  had  in  any  English  shop  at  the  price  of 
Bananas  the  purchaser  gels  a  wonderful  bargain. 
In  Kingston,  .Jamaica,  they  cost  four  times  as 
much,  a  penny  a  finger  for  Plantain,  four  Banana 
fingers  for  a  penny.  Plantain  is  a  superior  fruit 
altogether  for  cooking,  as  everybody  knows,  and 
for  eating  as  only  a  few  know.  The  old  rule  was 
to  use  Plantains  solely  for  cooking,  generally 
sliceil  and  fried  :  but  everybody  to  whom  I  offer 
a  gooil  raw  Plantain  agrees  with  me  as  to  its 
cxirllcncc.     Unlv  remember  Plantain  to  be  good. 
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either  raw  or  cooked,  must  be  apparently  over- 
ripe, must  have  lost  its  beautiful  golden  looks, 
must  have  an  ugl}',  blotched,  lilack  skin,  must 
feel  soft  and  squeezable.  Like  a  Medlar,  it  gets 
good  just  as  it  begins  to  go  bad.  Plantains  keep 
far  better  than  Bananas,  and  there  may  be  other 
parts  of  the  world  which  can  supply  them  cheap. 
For  the  sake  of  English  consumers  I  hope  so.  It 
must  be  understood  in  applying  my  test  that  the 
fruit  must  keep  its  attachment  throughout.  If 
you  turn  up  a  half  rotten  hand  of  Bananas  and  some 
fall  on  the  ground  that  does  not  make  them 
Plantains.  When  the  skins  of  your  Bananas  begin 
to  turn  brown  it  is  a  .sign  that  they  are  getting  too 
old  to  eat  raw,  and  then  they  are  just  right  to 
roast.  Put  them  in  the  oven  for  three  minutes  if 
hot,  four  or  five  it  cool.  If  you  roast  a  Banana  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  good  to  eat  raw  you  get 
insipid  worthless  food,  hut  an  over-ripe  one  is 
(|uite  as  good  as  a  baked  apple  and  much  sweeter. 
Hoast  Plantain  is  well,  just  Ambrosia  !  Raw  it 
has  something  of  the  Medlar  taste,  and  is  aston- 
ishingly sweet  ;  but  never  try  to  eat  one  while  it 
looks  pretty  and  still  wears  its  bright  yellow  coat. 
Let  it  speckle,  and  spot,  and  blotch,  and  get 
slimy  and  grea.sy,  and  even  just  begin  to  decay, 
and  then,  raw  or  roast,  you  have  food  for  the  gods  ! 
Jnmnira.  W.  J. 

PROTECTINO  WATER  LILIES  IN  TUBS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "Thk  Gakden."] 

Sir, — I  want  The  (j.\rdex  to  tell  me  whether  I 
had  better  leave  the  water,  which  can  be  any 
depth  between  !l  inches  and  12  inches,  in  the  tubs 
containing  Nymplueas  for  the  winter,  vars. 
Laj'dekeri  rosea  and  Helvola.  We  cannot  move 
the  tubs.  Should  they  have  covers,  or  be  filled  up 
with  cocoa  fibre  in  lieu  of  water,  or  just  be  left? 

M.  L.  W. 
fit  will  be  wiser  to  keep  the  tubs  full  of  water, 
anil,  if  possible,  cover  them  up  with  boards  and  a 
nuit  or  old  sack.  If  plunged  in  the  ground  the 
tubs  can  easilv  be  covereri.  Jf  not  the  frost  gets 
at  tlie  contents  all  around  as  well  as  on  the  top. 
The  Lily  crowns  should  lie  (piite  safe  from  water 
getting  frozen  ilown  to  the  crowns,  that  is  the 
nuiin  point.  In  a  tank,  if  there  is  12  inches  to 
1  ">  inches  of  water  over  the  plants  they  are  safe  in 
any  oi'dinary  winter  When  the  tubs  are  protected 
it  lessens  the  amount  of  ice. — ]*vDs.  j 


OLD    ENGLISH     MEDICINAL     HERRS 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

iSiK,-  I  send  you  a  list  of  lierbs,  trees,  and  shrubs 
used  for  medicinal  purpo.ses  now  growing  in  a  garden 
in  Elmhurst,  Illinois.  It  is  a  true  pleasure  garden, 
planted  in  happy  memory  of  lierb  gardens  in  New- 
England.  On  old  farms  and  in  village  dooryards 
still  may  be  found  throughout  New  Englaiul  some 
of  the  old  garden  herbs.  But  nuiu}-  of  them  have 
escaped  from  the  gardens  and  dooryards,  and  the 
teeming  soil  of  the  new  world  has  made  them  the 
rankest  of  weeds.  We  still  have  gatherers  of 
herbs  and  simples.  Thorough  wort  Tea  is  still  in  good 
repute,  and  Tansy  is  gathered  in  waggon  loads  b>- 
men  who  reap  the  roadside  harvest  with  sickles. 
We  still  use  Summer  Savory  and  Sweet  Marjoram 
for  the  stuffing  of  chickens,  as  we  do  Sage  for 
ducks,  and  old  ladies  carry  sprigs  of  Dill  and 
Fennel  to  church  to  nibble  furtively  as  a  solace 
through  the  long  services.  Nearl_y  eveiy  country 
home  has  a  bush  of  Southernwood  at  the  back  door. 
In  short,  just  as  many  words  and  phrases  now 
obsolete  in  England  have  lingered  in  isolated 
towns  in  New  England,  so  have  the  Old  English 
garden  herbs. 

Buneset,  or    Thiiroutihwort 
(Eupatonum  perfnliatuni) 
Basil,  Sweet 
Bryony  (Bryonia  Dioica) 
BoVajfe 
Burnet 
Butteriuil 

Balm  (Melissa  uttieinalis) 
Balm,  variegated 
Bee,  balm,  i-eii,  Osweun  Tea 
(Monarila  tlitlynm) 


Arniea  (Arnica  nioiitana) 

Anise  (Pinipinclla  anisnni) 

Ambrosia 

Agrimony 

.\conite(AfioniLum  Napellus. 
Monk's-hood) 

Alder,  blaek  (Almis  verti- 
eillatus) 

Belladonna  (.\tvopa  Bella- 
donna) 

Betony  (Betonica  i.lliiMnalis) 


Beigamot,     mild,    purple 

Lavender 

(Monarda  flstulosa) 

Lemon  Verbena 

Bergamot,  false 

Lemon 

Bermagot,  true 

Laurel,  mountain 

Burdock  (Arctium  lappa) 

Ladies"  Slipper,  yellow 

Blood  root      (Sauguinaria 

Lily  of  the  Valley 

canadensis) 

Liverwort 

Black  cohosh,  black  snake- 

Lettuce,  wild 

root(C'imicifuga  ractjmosa) 

Larkspur,  Held 

Barberry     (Berberis     cana- 

Lungwort 

densis) 

Mosquito  plant 

Bittersweet  (Celastrus  scan- 

Mint,  wild 

dens) 

Motherwort 

Butterlly  Weed,  or  Pleurisy 

Mullein 

Root 

Marjoram,  Sweet 

Bircli  (Betula  atlia) 

Meadowsweet 

Blackberry 

Marsli  Mallow 

Button  Snake-root 

Mandrake 

B  u  1 1  e  1-  0  u  p ,      crowfoot, 

Mullierry,  red 

narcotic 

Mustard,  black 

Costniary,  or  Sweet  Mary 

Mustard,  white 

Calaminth 

Mayweed 

Choke  Clierry 

Mugwort 

Coitifrey 

Marigold,  pot 

Coriander 

NiLiclla 

Cumin 

n].iiini  (Opium  Poptw ) 

Catnip 

OMis  Root 

Caraway 

iiraiigc 

Chives 

(»ak.  (onuuMn 

Castor  Oil  Bean 

I'litsaLilla  (Anemone   Pulsa- 

C(tU'hicum, fall  Crocus 

tilla) 

Cedronella 

Pellitory 

Chamomile,  low  (Antheuiis 

Pepper,  red 

nobilis) 

Peppermint 

Chamomile,    Cerman,    high 

Pennyroyal        (Heilenma 

(Matricaria  chanu)milla) 

pulegioides) 

Chicory 

Pennyroyal,  false 

Cardinal     Flowers    (Lobelia 

Popeweed 

curdinulis) 

Pine 

Celandine 

Pigweerl 

Cotton    ((!(»ssypium     herba- 

Pumpkin 

ceum) 

Parsley 

Cranes-bill 

Prince's  Pine 

Cow  Parsnip 

Pa-nny 

Cranberry,  higli  liusb 

Plantain 

Dogwood 

Rhubarb 

Dutchman's    Pipe  (Aris- 

Rue 

tolochia) 

Rosemai-y 

Dill 

Rose  (Rosa  gallica) 

Dandelion 

Rose,  Dog  (Rosa  canina) 

Dock,  Yellow 

Sassafras 

Dogbane,  spreading 

Saxifrage 

KIdcr 

Sweet  Cicely 

Elecampane 

Sage,  comnitjn  blue 

Elm,  slippery 

Sage,  red 

Fern.  Sweet 

Savory,  summer 

Fraxinella 

Savory,  winter 

Fennel 

Santonin 

Flax 

Sweet  Woodruff 

Fumitory 

Saffron 

Fig 

Spearmint 

Flag,  Sweet 

Sarsaparilla,  wild 

Flag,  blue                     [purea) 

Snake-root,  lilack 

Foxglove  (Digitalis    pur- 

Squills  (Scilla) 

Gold-tbread 

Senna 

Gentian,  purple 

St.  Johns  Wort 

(iolden  Rud 

Sorrel 

Hellebitre,  green  (Veratnim 

Spruce,  fir 

viride) 

Self-heal 

Henbane 

Southernwood,    No.    1,   Old 

Hops 

Man     (Artemisia     abro- 

Horehound 

tanum) 

Hyssop 

Southernwood,     No.     1 

Horseradish 

(Artemisia  frigida) 

Htirse  Chestnut 

Thorn  Apple 

Hemlock,  poison 

Tansy 

Hemlock,    small,    or    Fool's 

Thyme 

Parsley 

Thyme,     variegated     green 

Ipecac,  American,  or  Indian 

and  white 

physic 

Thyme,     variegated     green 

Indian  Hemp 

and  yellow 

Ivy,    poison    (Rhus    toxico- 

Tobacco 

dendron) 

Taragon 

Indigo,  wild,  false,  blue 

\'ak'rian 

Indigo,  wild,  yellow 

N'inlut,  Dog's-tooth 

Indigo,  wild,  white 

\iolft.  blue 

.hiniper 

Witch-hazel 

Joe  Pyeweed 

Wormwood 

Lobelia  (Lobelia  inHata) 

Wintergreen 

Lobelia,  great,  blue  (Lobelia 

Willuw 

syphilitica) 

Walnut,  black 

Lovage 

Varrow 

Alice  Morsk  Earle. 

WesfJia/tij/foii  Beach,  L 

on<i  I-iland,  U.S.A. 

THE  NEW  HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY 

ANNUAL  FLOWERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  or  some 
of  your  contributors  will  give,  in  The  Garden,  a 
list  of  the  best  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals  of 
the  newer  sorts.  Hro:!  Hamilton. 

[In  reply  to  Mr.  H.  Hamilton's  en(|uir\-,  it  can 
be  said  that  new  hardy  or  half-hard}-  annuals  are 
offered  every  season  in  more  or  less  numbers,  and 
(hey  are  frequently  but  selections  from  well-known 
types,  to  which  new  names  are  given.  All  selections 
ot    this    kinil  arc    valuable,    lint   experience  shows 


that  unless  a  particular  selection  or  seminal  sport 
has  been  carefully  "rogued"  year  after  year  until 
the  character  of  the  new  departure  is  firndy  fixed, 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal 
type.  The  competition  in  the  present  day  among 
the  seed  dealers  in  the  matter  of  pr-oducing  novel- 
ties often  operates  to  induce  seedsmen  to  send  out 
anything  they  term  new  before  its  fixed  character 
becomes  sufficiently  determined,  and  occasionally 
a  desirable  break  becomes,  through  this  tendency 
to  reversion,  utterly  lost.  The  foreign  seedsmen 
are  constantly  announcing  novelties,  but  many  of 
them  find  but  little  favour  among  English  gardeners 
because  the  introducer's  estimate  of  them  is  formed 
from  different  standpoints.  Of  the  many  novelties 
announced  annually  b}'  the  German  and  French 
seed  houses,  but  very  few,  for  the  reason  just 
stated,  find  a  permanent  place  in  English  gardens. 

In  the  way  of  half-hardy  annuals,  the  Asters 
yield  a  few  new  introductions,  especially-  among 
the  Comet  tj-pes.  This  .section  of  varieties,  witli 
their  large  and  handsome  flowers  and  long  drooping 
florets,  has  become  very  popular,  and  are  in  danger 
of  driving  the  other  fine  flat-petalled  types — 
Truffaut's  Pa-ony-flowered  and  the  symmetrical 
Chry.santhemum-Howered  or  Victoria — out  of  culti- 
vation. Bridesmaid,  a  dwarf  Comet,  the  white 
flowers  taking  on  a  delicate  rose  tint  with  age, 
and  the  Lady  Aster,  white,  tinted  with  rose,  of 
taller  growth,  appear  to  be  desirable  acquisition-s. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  single  form 
of  the  Aster  has  come  somewhat  into  notice,  and 
some  of  the  best  formed  flowers  are  finding  a  place 
in  gardens.  The  popular  estimates  of  flowers 
change  rapidly,  but  the  single  Aster  is  pretty 
certain  to  have  a  lun  of  popularity  for  some  time, 
as  fine  selections  are  being  made.  Balsam  Prince 
Bismarck  is  a  very  fine  carmine  rose-coloured 
variety,  with  lai-ge  double  flowers,  a  novelty  of 
189!(,  and  which  may  be  said  to  restore  to  English 
gardens  the  fine  quality  the  Balsam  growers  had 
knowledge  of  a  (juarter  of  a  century  ago.  This 
new  variety  conies  quite  true  from  seed. 

Stocks. — One  of  the  finest  of  tlie  newer  annual 
Stocks  is  (Jrace  Darling,  a  superb  wliite  variety  of 
stronger  growth  than  Princess  Alice,  and  bearing 
noble  spikes  of  large  double  flowers.  Nav}-  blue  is 
a  new  annual  Wallflower-leaved  variety  that  has 
come  over  from  (Germany  with  a  great  reputation. 
John  Bright,  a  splendid  crimson  annual  Stock, 
though  not  new-,  is  3-et  so  scarce  that  it  may  find  a 
place  in  this  list.  It  originated  in  Lancashire,  and 
is  seen  at  its  best  when  treated  as  a  biennial. 

Of  hardy  annuals  there  are  many  put  forward 
every  season  as  novelties,  among  them  Baile\-a 
Pleniradiata,  a  composite  of  dwarf  habit,  from 
California,  the  flowers  of  a  deep  golden  yellow 
colour:  it  does  well  under  ordinary  culture."  The 
bush  Sweet  Pea,  one  of  Messrs.  W.  Atlce  Burpee 
and  Co.'s  novelties  of  the  present  year  is  noticeable 
for  the  number  of  shoots  it  throws  up  from  the 
root  stock  ;  it  is  of  dwarf  growth  for  a  Sweet  Pea, 
and  forms  quite  a  bush,  the  flowers  gre}-,  with 
bluish  or  purplish  stripes.  Calendula  otlicinalis 
fl.-pl.  Favourite  is  stiiped  like  Meteor,  but  of 
paler  colours — sulphur  and  creamy  white  ;  a 
selection  of  probable  doubtful  pernianencj-.  Oand}-- 
tuft  Rose  Cardinal  is  an  annual  large-flowered 
Candytuft  with  pale  rose-coloured  blossoms ;  it 
appears  to  be  a  fixed  selection  from  the  flesh- 
coloured  variety.  Candytuft  Little  Prince  is  a 
very  dwarf  and  compact  form  of  the  Giant  \\'hite 
Spiral,  a  very  useful  and  durable  hardy  annual. 
Chrysanthemum  Morning  Star  is  a  large  yellow- 
flowered  form,  probably  of  C.  coronarium,  imposing 
in  the  border,  and  lasts  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  cut  state.  Centaurea  Margarita  or  Imperialis 
is  a  large-flowered  form  of  the  common  white  Sweet 
Sultan,  with  handsome  fimbriated  florets,  a  decided 
acquisition.  Collinsia  linctoria  purpurea  is  inte- 
resting rather  than  show}-,  the  flowers  deep  reddisli 
violet  and  white,  an  introduction  from  California. 
Delphinium  Klue  Butteifly  is  a  charming  novelty, 
a  singularly  dwarf,  free-branching  annual  Lark- 
spur, with  single  good-si/ed  blossoms  of  a  l)eautiful 
ultramarine  blue,  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the 
somewhat  scanty  group  of  bright  blue-flowered 
annuals. 

'I'lic    new    renins    of    the     Mni'-aict    t'aniat icin.«. 
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I'mc;  Siilpliui-  Velldw  ami  Wliiti;  I'eifectiiiii,  iiiiist 
not  lif  overlooked  ;  tliey  are  distinct  additions  to  a 
valuable  section  of  annual  Diantluiscs  as  lliey 
Hower  in  tour  months  from  seed,  and  they  are 
mostly  highly  fragrant.  The  Margaret  Carnations 
are  niit  nearly  so.  much  appreciated  as  they  deserve 
to  lie.  The  double  form  of  Dianthus  Hcddewigi 
Diadematus,  the  white  petals  marked  with  dark 
in  delicately  feathered  and  velvet}-  lines,  and  tlie 
dsvarf  single  wliite  variety  Queen  of  Holland,  with 
its  hanilsimiely  rounded  flowers,  are  useful  additions 
to  the  Indian  Pink,  though  both,  and  the  latter 
especially,  show  a  strong  disposition  to  a  sportive 
character.  A  double  variety  with  salmon-coloured 
llowers,  known  as  Salmon  Queen, isaGerman  novelty. 

I'lschscholtzia  t'aliforniea  caniculata  rosea  is  a 
rose-coloured  variety,  the  insides  of  the  corollas 
maiked  witli  delicate  primrose  and  yellow,  while 
the  segments  are  somewhat  crimped  and  channelled. 
Rosy  Qlueen  is  another  novelty,  the  exterior  of  tlie 
flowers  deep  rose,  the  interior  of  a  pink  tint. 
Helianthus  eucumerifolius  grandiflorus  fiore-plcno 
is  a  .semi  double  form  of  the  miniature  Sunflower, 
some  of  the  flowers  more  double  tlian  others  ;  good 
fairly  double  forms  predominate  from  seed,  and  it 
is  an  annual  likely  to  prove  ver}'  useful  for  cutting. 

Marigold  French  (iolden  Crown,  one  of  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.'s  novelties,  is  remarkable  for  its 
dwarf,  bush}'  growth,  producing  large  symmetiical 
fully  double  flowers,  the  basal  colour  deep  crimson 
maroon,  each  petal  having  a  Picotee  edge  of  bright 
gold,  very  distinct,  and  in  marked  contrast  to 
their  perfect  gold-striped  varieties. 

Nemesia  strumosa  nana  compacta  is  disap- 
pointing as  far  as  seen,  the  flowers  small  and  dull- 


coloured,  certainly  inferior  to  a  good  selection  of 
the  taller  growing  tj'pe  as  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons. 

Scabious  Azure  Fairy  is  one  of  the  tall-growing 
annual  .Scabious  of  a  delicate  mauve  or  rosy  lilac 
tint,  the  flowers  fully  double.  Handsome  and 
striking  as  the  tall  German  Scabious  are,  they 
appear  to  be  outclassed  by  the  more  popular  dwarf 
varieties.  A  double  form  of  Silene  pendula  com- 
pacta, known  as  Dwarf  (^>ueen,  is  of  very  compact 
growth,  the  flowers  bright  rosy  carmine.  It  is 
recommended  as  an  edging  plant  to  taller  growing 
subjects.  Salpiglossis  Emperor  is  a  selection 
from  the  large-flowered  type,  the  bold,  well-formed 
blossoms  of  varying  ground  tints,  handsomely 
reticulated  with  gold  :  but  with  contemporar}' 
knowledge  of  the  variability  of  this  gorgeous 
subject  —  which  for  sticking  beauty  is  the  Or-chid 
among  thehardyannuals—  it  isditiicult  tobelieveany 
one  variety  can  be  kept  strictly  true  to  character. 

I  have  left  Sweet  Peas  out  of  the  foregoing  list. 
Kckford's  new  varieties  for  the  present  year : 
Countess  Cadogan,  Duke  of  Westminster,  the 
Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  Lad}'  (irisel  Hamilton,  Laily 
Skelmersdale,  Mrs.  Dugdale,  and  Othello  are  all 
very  handsome  and  find  their  admirers,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  (rorgeous  and  Navy  Blue,  the 
two  last-named  distributed  by  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Burpee  and  Co. ,  New  York.  Navy  Blue  gives  a 
much  nearer  approach  to  a  blue  .Sweet  Pea  than 
has  yet  appeared,  but  the  colour  still  leaves 
something  to  be  desired. 

I  have  passed  over  many  other  novelties,  and 
have  contented  myself  with  mentioning  those  I 
believe  to  be  the  best. — R.  D.] 


THE      YEW      AVALK     AT 
MELBOURNE. 

One  of  the  most  reinarkrtl)le  Yew  walk.s  in 
thi.s  country  is  at  Melbomiie  Hall,  Derbyshire, 
the  seat  of  Eail  Cowjier,  K.G.  We  give  an 
illustration  of  it,  as  we  thought  tliis  would 
interest  otir  readers.  It  is  of  considerable 
length,  and  the  closely  knitted  liranches  make 
an  ahnost  impenetrable  shade.  Like  Queen 
Mary's  Bower  of  Wych  Elms  at  Hamjiton  ( 'ourt, 
it  is,  to  u.sc  Evelyn's  words,  "for  the  per)ile.\ed 
twining  of  the  trees  very  observable." 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

Late  in  September  two  large  beds  furnished  with 
Krythrina  Crista-galli  were  conspicuously  fine  in 
Lord  Stairs'  gardens  at  Castle  Kennedy,  near 
Stranraer,  Wigtonshire.  This  old  plant,  com- 
monly cultivated  years  ago  under  glass,  is  hardly 
ever  seen  now,  but  with  the  revival  of  the  taste  for 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  floral  world  in  Scott isli 
gardens  let  us  hope  others  may  take  a  hint  from 
this  interesting  example.  The  panicled  Hydrangea 
was  also  very  pretty  in  the  same  garden. 

In  another  part  of  the  country  I  fcnnid  in 
a  garden  a  very  pretty  mass  of  bloom  pro- 
duced by  Salvia  patens,  among  which  here  and 
there  sprang  up  spikes  of  the  dull  retl  Salvia 
fu'gens.  Both  plants  continue  flowering  right  on 
until  the  end  of  the  season,  and  though  S.  fulgens 
is   at  best  a   very   poor   thing,   it   is   wonderfully 
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effective  in  combination  with  its  better-known 
compeer.  I  thought  what  a  bright  and  pleasing 
combination  would  be  that  of  S.  patens  with  8alvia 
splendens,  which  also  succeeds  in  Scotland,  though 
rather  late  in  coming  into  flower.  Those  who 
have  the  opportunity  should,  I  think,  make  a  trial 
of  the  two. 

Another  splendid  plant  during  late  autumn  is 
the  old  Tritoma  Uvaria.  This  year  the  weather  has 
suited  it  to  perfection,  and  even  in  inland  localities,' 
where  it  occasionally  fails  to  do  well,  I  have  seen 
it  in  good  form.  It  is,  however,  in  gardens  near 
the  sea  coast  that  we  find  it  at  its  best.  At  Biel, 
in  East  Lothian,  where  it  is  massed  along  the 
outer  edge  of  one  of  the  terraces,  it  has  been 
wonderfully  bright,  as  also  at  Tyninghame,  where 
it  is  extensively  employed.  This  species  used  to  be 
more  largely  grown  perhaps  thirty  years  ago  than 
now,  but  losses  resulting  from  severe  frosts  seen)  i 
to  have  caused  it  to  drop  out  of  mind  and  to  lie  j 
lost  to  many  gardens.  It  is,  however,  well  worth 
leintroducing,  and  should  have  good  cultivation  I 
and  be  grouped  so  as  not  to  let  the  bi'ightness  of 
the  heads  of  fiowers  dribble  away  among  a  host  of 
other  less  worthy  ones. 

Mr.  Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  is 
doing  good  work  in  introducing  among  his 
customers  a  high-class  strain  of  seedling  Pent- 
stemons.  His  collection  of  named  varieties  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  world, 
and  the  beds  at  this  time  of  the  year  are 
particularly  bright.  To  the  everyday  gardener, 
however,  i\\o  method  of  raising  several  hundred 
plants  from  a  packet  of  S3ed  appeals  more  strongly 
than  the  more  roundabout  way  of  propagating  from 
cuttings,  with  their  necessary  protection  during  the 
winter  months  and  the  large  collection  of  names 
for  which  it  is  needful  to  provide  labels.  The 
flower  stems  of  those  seedlings  arc  very  lengtliy, 
and  the  individual  (lowers  almost  equal  to  those  of 
an  old  fashioned  strain  of  (iloxinias,  the  colours, 
moreover,  being  bright  and  telling.  'I'he  seeds 
require  to  be  sown  early. 

Kriends  from  the  South  marvel  at  the  wonderful 
quantities  of  Sweet  Pea  blossoms  there  are  in 
Scctlish  gardens  until  latest  autumn.  It  is,  I 
think,  this  year  a  more  remarkable  sight  than 
ever.  Many  gardeners  tell  one  that  up  to  the 
middle  of  September  the  flowers  were  spoilt  by 
wet,  but  after  that  time  for  some  weeks  the  plant? 
have  blossomed  into  unexampled  beauty.  They 
are  largely  grown  in  northern  gardens  as  hedges  to 
cut  ofl'  the  flower  liorders  in  kitchen  gardens  from 
the  vegetable  quarters. 

I  have  seen,  also,  .some  excellent  examples 
grown  among  other  border  plants  as  tall  pyra- 
mids, reaching  a  height,  I  should  say,  of  9  feet 
or  10  feel.  In  quite  a  little  garden  in  the  first 
week  of  October,  where  they  were  grown 
as  bushes  on  a  circular  framework  30  inches 
high  of  common  wire  netting,  nothing  could  be 
more  lovely  than  these  were.  The  variety  Lady 
(i.  Hamilton  formed  literally  a  rounded  clump  of 
pretty  blue,  like  a  huge  bouquet.  Here,  also,  they 
were  trained  clinging  to  a  low  wire  fence.  They 
are  made  to  bloom  comparatively  early  by  sowing 
the  seeds  in  boxes  uniler  glass,  and,  when  strong 
enough,  dibbling  the  plants  thinly  in  the  positions 
chosen  for  them.  I  hear  no  seeds  are  being  saved 
in  Scotland,  no  pods  having  set  this  year. 

R.  P.  Brotherston. 


PoLYIiONUM    AMPLE.XICAULK. 

This  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  herbaceous 
border  during  the  late  autumn  time.  The  small, 
red  flowers  are  arranged  in  close  cylindrical 
racemes,  and  these  abundantly  produced  are 
particularly  bright  and  eft'ective.  Mr.  H.  Henkell, 
Darmstadt,  who  has  kindlj'  forwarded  some  flowers 
of  this  species,  speaks  very  well  of  it  as  a  late 
flowering  hardy  plant. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

Krc   IIAKIS    AMA/.ONII'A. 

Some  fine  blooms  of  Kucharis  amazonica  come 
from  Lady  Duncannon,  Besborough,  Ireland, 
showing  how  grandly  this  noble  plant  of  tropical 
Sonth  America  is  grown  by  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Weston,  who  promises  a  photograph  of  tlic  group 
from  which  they  were  cut. 

A  New  (^tuiNcE. 
Mr.  H.  Henkel,  Darmstadt,  kindly  sends  for  our 
table  a  new  Quince,  received  by  him  several  years 
ago,  and  which,  he  informs  us,  makes  a  good 
marmalade.  'I'hc  fruits  sometimes  are  :iilh.-  in 
weight :  the  one  we  received  weigheil  over  Hlb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

WARDEN    PIE. 

A  LADY  sends  us  a  recipe  for  Pear  Pie 
(otherwise  Warden  I'ie)  from  an  old 
cookery  book  dated  1738.  Some  of  the 
wording  is  rather  obscure,  but  after 
^  submitting  it  to  an  experienced  cook 
we  can  offer  the  following  as  a  trust- 
worthy interpretation:  "Make  a  good  putt' paste 
crust,  lay  some  round  the  edges  of  the  dish  ;  pare 
and  (juarter  joui-  Pears,  and  take  out  the  cores,  lay 
a  row  of  Pears  thick,  throw  in  half  the  sugar  von 
design  for  your  pie,  mince  a  little  lemon  peel  fine, 
throw  over  and  squeeze  a  little  lemon  over  tlicm, 
then  a  few  cloves,  here  and  there  one, ,  then  the 
rest  of  your  Pears  and  the  rest  of  your  sugar.  You 
nuist  sweeten  to  your  palate,  and  squeeze  a  little 
inore  lemon.  Boil  the  peeling  of  the  Pears  and  the 
cores  in  some  fair  water  with  a  blade  of  mace  till 
it  is  very  good,  strain  it,  and  boil  the  syrup  with  a 
little  sugar  till  there  is  very  little  and  goorl,  pour 
it  into  your  pie,  put  on  your  upper  crust  and  bake 
it.  Prepare  a  nice  custard  by  beating  up  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  and  half  a  pint  of  cream,  with  a  little 
nutmeg  sweetened  with  sugar;  put  it  over  a  slow 
lire,  and  keep  stirring  till  it  just  boils  up.  When 
the  pie  is  half  cold  take  off  the  crust  and  jionr  on 
the  custard.  Cut  the  crust  in  little  threc-coiiicr 
pieces,  stick  abmil  the  pic,  and  send  it  In  latile 
cold." 

In  Skeat's  "Etymological  Dictionary"  wo  lirul 
the  following  :  "  A  rnirdeii  was  a  large,  c^ar.se  Pear 
used  for  baking,"  Wright's  Vocabularv,  I.,  -220, 
note  1,  where  we  also  find  it  spelt  icardiiii,  in  a 
Nounnale  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  spelt 
irrirdcii  in  Shakespeare's  "Winter's  Tale."  It 
meant  a  keepintj  Pear.-  Cotgrave  has  "poire  do 
garde,  a  warden,  or  winter  Pear,  a  Pear-  which 
may  be  kept  very  long  ; "  also  the  adjective  (/ardieii, 
"keeping,  warding,  guarding,"  answering  to  low 
Latin  i/iirdiaiiiis  (for  irardlaiii(s),  n.sed  as  an 
adjcctix'e. 


THE    c;O0KING    OF    VRGETARLE 
MARROWS. 

Is  The  (i.\RDEN  of  October  13  there  is  a  short 
article  on  the  above  subject,  and  perhaps  a  few 
recipes  on  dittercnt  ways  of  cooking  this  vegetable 
may  be  of  use  to  some  of  j-our  readers  who  have 
not  tried  my  ways  before.  I  think  large  and 
small  Marrows  are  both  equally  useful.  It  may 
be  fancy  but  I  think  the  green  varieties  have  more 
flavour  than  the  white.  Marrows,  when  peeled  and 
the  seeds  taken  out  and  cut  up,  should  never  be 
thrown  into  water,  as  most  cooks  do,  but  simplj- 
wiped  with  a  clean  cloth  ;  if  thrown  into  water 
they  soak  up  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  there  is 
(inite  juice  enough  in  this  vegetable  wilhout 
adding  to  it,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  should 
be  cooked  in  a  steamer  and  not  boiled  iii  water. 
It  may  be  served  with  white  sauce  or  thick 
brown  gravy  poured  over.  It  is  very  nice  simply 
steamed  laid  on  toast,  a  little  fresh  liutter  rubbed 
over  each  piece,  some  white  pepper  shaken  over  the 
butter,  and  some  grated  Parmesan  cheese  sprinkled 
well  over  all  and  served  very  hot.  A  medium- 
sized  Marrow,  peeled,  a  piece  cut  off  one  end,  the 
seeds  scraped  out  and  filled  up  with  well-spiced 
minced  veal  or  beef,  a  piece  of  dougli  put  on  the 
end  that  has  been  cut  off— to  prevent  the  gravy 
coming  out — the  whole  tied  in  a  cloth,  steamed  and 
dished  with  thick  brown  gravy  round  it  will  be 
fOiuid  very  good.  The  water  in  which  Marrows 
are    cooked    or    steamed    should   always    have   a 


good  spoonful  of  salt  in  it,  as  this  brings  out  their 
flavour.  Very  small  Marrows  cut  in  thick  slices, 
dipped  into  a  mixture  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  chopped 
Parsley,  salt  and  pepper,  fried  and  dished  up  on  a 
mat  of  buttered  toast  will  also  be  found  excellent. 
Another  nice  waj'  of  doing  this  vegetable  is  to  cut 
it  into  strips  about  U  inches  long,  fry  it  in  a  cage 
of  boiling  lard  as  j'ou  would  Potato  chips  or 
whitebait.  When  cooked  aiul  brownish  put  into 
the  oven  on  paper  to  dry  oH'  the  grease,  then  pile 
up  in  the  centre  of  a  dish  and  pour  a- thick  juice  of 
Tomatoes  round  them.  Nearly  everyone  knows 
of  the  jam  -imitation  (Ireengage — made  from  this 
vegetable.  I  could  give  many  other  recipes  for 
cooking  Marrows,  but  feel  I  have  drawn  on  the 
pages  of  The  (iARDEN  quite  enough  for  tire 
present. — A.  H.  Tyrrell,  Kensiiii/toii. 


AMERICAN      NOTES. 

American  Hvurance.a.s. 
The  Hydrangea  most  planted  setms  to  be  H.  pani- 
culata  grandiflora,  which  is  a  fine  showy  shrub,  lint 
there  are  others  worthy  of  a  place  in  choice  shrub- 
beries that  one  does  not  often  see.  There  are  three 
species  of  Hydrangea  native  to  the  United  States, 
all  ornamental  shrubs,  which  would  lend  variety  to 
many  a  tame-looking  shrubbery  if  the3'  were  freely 
planted  in  bold  groups.  The  first  of  these  is 
Hydrangea  arboreseens,  which  is  found  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  and  occasionally  in 
Virginia.  Although  it  is  called  the  Tree  Hydrangea 
from  its  habit  of  growtli,  it  does  not  attain  a  large 
size — 5  feet  or  (i  feet  is  its  usual  height. 

This  Hydrangea  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
northern  gardens,  and  is  an  elegant  shrub  with 
ovate  leaves,  cordate  at  base,  dentate,  nearly 
smooth,  whitish  underneath.  Its  very  innuerous 
fertile  flo'.vers  are  in  fastigiate  cymes.  They  open 
greenish,  change  to  cream  colour,  and  finally  take  on 
.1  roseate  hue.  The  sterile  flowers  are  sometimes 
wanting.      It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

Hydrangea  radiata  cjmes  from  the  Southern 
States,  particularly  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The 
leaves  are  shaped  like  those  of  H.  arboreseens,  and 
are  silvery  tomentose  underneath.  The  flowers  are 
in  fastigiate  cymes,  and  are  white.  The  sterile 
flowers  surround  the  fertile.  This  shrub  is  even 
larger  than  the  first,  attainiiig  the  height  of  S  feet 
in  L'ood  soil.  It  is  very  pretty  in  a  breeze,  which 
shows  the  silvery  lining  of  the  leaves,  and  has  a 
grace  of  its  own  that  one  does  not  see  in  the  severely 
pruned  specimens  of  Hydrangea  panieulata  grandi- 
flora, where  grace  is  sacrificeil  to  obtaining  enormous 
heads  of  bloom. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  the 
North  American  Hydrangeas  is  H.  quereifolia. 
This  shrub  will  grow  lo  feet  high  in  good,  rather 
moist  soil.  There  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  it  in 
Washington's  garden  at  Mount  Vernon,  which  was 
planted  by  Lafayette,  and  wliich  I  have  seen. 

In  my  shrubbery  the  plants  are  about  6  feet  in 
height,  and  are  on  a  dry  hill  top.  In  a  more 
favourable  situation  they  would  do  belter.  The 
leaves  hang  limp  and  forlorn  in  dry  weather.  A 
neighbour  had  one  of  these  shrubs  in  a  moist,  low 
situation,  where  it  made  astonishing  growth,  and 
looked  more  like  a  tree  than  a  shrub,  but  when  it 
was  about  12  feet  high  he  cut  it  down  as  it  took  up 
so  nuich  room.  It  is  perfectly  hard}'  here,  where 
we  do  not  dare  to  try  half-liardy  shrubs,  having  no 
good  place  for  them.  Such  things  as  Choisyas, 
Rock  Roses,  and  Cistuses  are  not  for  us,  and  even 
the  Scotch  Broom  perishes  in  our  bitter  winters. 
But  the  Oak  Hydrangeas  flourish,  except  in 
exceedingly  dry  summers,  and  are  among  the  moat 
satisfactory  shrubs  we  have.  They  have  such  noble 
foliage,  leaves  tleeply  sinuate-lobed.  like  those  of 
small  Oaks,  nearlyas  broad  as  long,  ami  from  (i  iiu-hes 
to  10  inches  in  length,  beautiful  dark  green  on  top 
and  hairy  beneath.  Wood's  Botany  well  dcscrilies 
this  as  a  superb  species.  It  is  founii  in  Florida  and 
other  Southern  Stales.  It  has  a  very  pictures(iue 
habit  of  growth,  breaking  into  bold  masses,  the 
lower  limbs  with  their  huge  p3-ramidical  panicles 
of  bloom  resting  upon  the  grass  of  the  lawn.  It 
likes  shade  :  mine  are  in  the  shade  of  a  huge  old 
Oak,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  all  the  big  branches 
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of  bloom  stretching  theii- 
necks  in  one  direction  to  get 
the  morning  sun. 

It  begins  to  bloom  hen- 
early  in  .June,  many  weeks 
before  H.  p.  grandiflora.  Tlie 
showy  flowers  are  a  delicate 
sea-green  in  colour  at  first, 
gradually  fading  to  cream. 
They  remain  cream-colonieil 
for  some  time,  then  change  to 
roseate,  and  finally  to  russet 
red.  They  are  persistent,  so 
that  tlie  plant  is  in  bloom  for 
about  four  months.  This 
Hydrangea  is  fine  for  sub- 
tropical gardening  effects  in 
connection  with  Cedrelas, 
Paulownias,  Aralias,  and  other 
little  trees  with  effective 
foliage.  Not  the  lea.st  of  its 
merits  is  the  beautiful  colour 
its  grand  foliage  takes  on  at 
tlie  approach  of  cold  weather : 
then  it  dons  a  beautiful 
motley  robe  of  claret,  crimson, 
and  carmine.  It  is  also  among 
the  last  in  the  autumn  carnival 
to  put  ott'  its  holiday  attire. 
For  all  these  reasons  there  is 
no  shrub  that  is  a  greater 
favourite  at  Rose  Brake.  No 
doubt  it  is  to  be  met  with 
occasionally  in  English  gar- 
dens, but  even  here  it  is  not  half  so  much  planted  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  Probably  if  it  were  cut  back  as 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandifiora  is  every  year 
the  inflorescence  would    be   even   larger  and  mure 


to  yellow  on  the  disc,  the 
whole  being  evenly  spotted 
with  bright  brown.  It  re- 
sendjles  to  a  great  e.xtent  O. 
Pescatorei  Veitchi.  The  small 
plant  came  from  Mr.  T.  Rooh- 
ford,  Turnford  Hall,  Brox- 
bourne.  Award  of  merit, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
(Jciober  -2.3. 


abundant,   but   my  hobby  is   to   grow   almost   all 
native  plants  in  a  natural  way,  so  that  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience  of  the  results  of  pruning. 
Danske  ])axdrii":e. 
Bosf  Brake,  Wejit  Virginia,  U.S.A. 


SCOLUl'EXDRIU.M    VUUJAKK    VAR.    STAXSFIEJLni    (CRISPTI.M    CRISTATtTM   FIMBBIATU.M), 

(Award  ef  merit,  R.B.S.,  an  Tufnday  last,  tikoun  ami  raised  bit  Mr.  C.  T.  Drir^rt/.) 

bearing  generation  of  the  Fern  with  that  lowly 
marchantoid  type  of  vegetation,  which  is  produced 
usually  from  the  spore,  and  beneath  which  the 
reproductive  processes    take    place,    whence   the 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    HART'S-TONGUE. 

The  variety  of  Hart's  -  tongue  (Scolopendrium 
vulgare  var.  Stansfieldi),  a  photograph  of  which  is 
here  reproduced,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  forms 
which  have  been  arrived  at  by  continued  selections, 
starting  from  a  wild  find  of  no  very  pronounced 
type,  but  gifted  with  a  capacity  for  yielding 
distinct  forms  from  its  spores.  JIany  years  ago 
a  variety  named  Undulato-rigidum  was  found  in 
Devonshire,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  differed 
from  the  common  flat  fronded  tyjfe  by  being  crispy, 
or  .slightly  frilled,  and  of  a  stiff  habit.  This 
coming  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Stansfield,  of 
•Sale,  was  found  to  yield  through  its  spores  a  per- 
centage of  very  beautiful  thin  frontled  plants  with 
fimbriate  or  lacy  edges,  no  trace  of  which  could  be 
detected  in  the  parent.  As  these  more  delicate 
types  were  also  fertile,  many  plants  were  raised 
from  them  directly,  and  in  time,  whether  by  crossing 
witli  crested  forms  or  spontaneously,  further 
variation  is  not  known.  A  number  were  raised  both 
by  Messrs.  Stansfield  and  Mr.  Crojjper,  which  were 
tasselled  as  well  as  fringed  and  frilled.  The  plants 
varied  greatly,  and  in  most  of  them  the  greater  the 
crests  the  less  the  frilling  and  fimbriation,  the 
capacity  of  the  frond  being  apparently  limited. 
Eventually,  however,  the  charminglj'  symmetrical 
type  illustrated  made  its  appearance,  in  which  tlie 
forces  are  beautifully  balanced,  a  handsome  spread- 
ing tassel  resulting,  while  the  fronds,  though  not 
deepl3-  frilled,  are  wide  and  their  edges  adorned 
throughout,  crests  and  all,  with  a  delicate  even 
fringe  of  semi-translucent  laciness.  The  fronds, 
too,  are  remarkably  even  in  character,  wliich  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant  as  a  whole, 
many  of  the  same  section  being  very  valuable  in  this 
respect,  the  fronds  branching  and  cresting  very 
waywardly  and  on  different  plans.  An  additional 
interesting  feature  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  these 
translucent  projections  are  really  incipient  prothalli 
■or   aposporous  outgrowths,  which   link   the  spore- 


Fern,  and  we  know  how  it  arises.  A  portion  of  the 
frond  edge  if  laj'ered  and  kept  close  vegetates 
independently  and  produciss  a  running  mass  of 
prothalli  from  every  tip,  and  these  in  their  turn 
yield  a  plentiful  crop  of  plirfts,  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
fairly  true  to  t_ype  ;  in  atiyj  case  the  plant  photo- 
graphed was  so  produced,  aind  its  fellows  are  vei-y 
similar.  This  constitutes!,  therefore,  a  special 
instance  of  immensely  improved  type  under  culture, 
and  ranks  on  a  par  with  the  plumose  Shield  Fern 
of  Jones  and  Fox,  and  the  superbum  Athyria  of  the 
writer,  inasmuch  as  the  original  wild  type, 
although  abnormal,  was  greatly  inferior  to  its 
progeny.  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that 
the  original  wild  plumose  Athyrium  (Axminster)  did 
not  vary  in  its  progenies  until  after  years  of  culti- 
vation, while  tlie  parent  of  the  wonderful  Shield 
Ferns  in  question  yielded  them  at  the  first  sowing, 
and  as  we  have  seen  the  wild  progenitor  of  the 
Hart's-tongue  had  the  potency  so  well  developed 
that  it  invariably  yielded  some  fringed  types  from 
the  outset.  In  cases  like  these  wc  get  some  clue 
to  the  origin  of  some  of  these  puzzling  "sports," 
which  have  rewarded  our  Fern  hunters  and  so  richly 
enhanced  our  collection,  since  clearly  here  the 
sportiveness  is  in  the  parental  blood,  and  it  does 
not  originate  in  the  prothallus  or  reproductive 
stage,  but  is  already  in  the  spore  when  it  is  shed. 

DENDROBIUM  LEEANUM  ATRO- 
PURPUKE  JM. 

This  is  a  distinct  and  fine  addition  to  the  natural 
hybrids.  It  is  supposed  to  have  its  origin  between 
D.  PhaUenopsisand  I),  superbiens.  Ithas  the  inter- 
mediate characteristics  of  the  suppossd  parents, 
the  sepals  and  petals  deejj  rose,  the  petals  narrower 
than  the  sepals.  The  lip  in  intensely  purple,  with 
several  raised  ridges  through  the  base,  which  are 
more  deeply  coloured  than  the  other  portions  of 
the  flowers.  The  plant  carried  two  racemes  of 
flowers.  From  the  coUeciUon  of  Sir  F.  Wigan, 
Bart.  Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  October  23. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM    tiRlSPUM    MAUDE 
ROCHFORD. 

The  flowers  of  this  are  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter, 
the  sepals  and  petals  pure  vehito,  finely  and  evenl}' 
spotted  with  bright  purple  ;  the  lip  white,  shading 


GYPRIPEDIUM  VIDOR. 

(Charles  Canham  x  harris- 

lANUM    SDPEREDM. ) 

This  is  a  fine  addition  to  the 
secondary  hybrids,  and  is  of 
great  size  and  substance.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  white  on  the 
margin,  becoming  green,  suf- 
fused with  purple  towards  the 
ba.se.  The  large  petals  are 
intense  ros}'  purple,  darker 
on  the  upper  halves,  and 
covered  with  miniature  spot- 
tings  ;  the  lip  purple,  shading 
to  green.  From  the  collection 
of  Mr.  R.  I.  Measures,  Cam- 
bridge Lodge,  Flodden  Road. 
Award  of  mer.it.  Royal 
Horticultural  Society, 
October  23. 


SOPHRO-L.ELIA    EROS. 


A  FiRST-CL.\ss  certificate  was  awarded  to  Sophro- 
La;lia  Eros  (L.-C.  elegans  Turneri  x  S.  grandi- 
fiora). The  flowers  are  upwards  of  3  inches  in 
diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals  deep  cardinal- 
scarlet,  the  lip  rather  deeper  in  colour  than  the 
sepals,  the  side  lobes  being  orange-scarlet  at  the 
base.  The  plant  carried  a  two-flowered  raceme 
and  has  the  intermediate  characters  of  the  parents. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Charlesworth,  Heaton,  Bradford. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  October  23. 

NEW  GHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  following  were  each  given  an  award  of  merit 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last:  — 

j1//-.s-.  Emma  Fo.v. — A  very  beautiful  .Japanese 
variety,  of  quite  high  exhibition  standard.  Its 
fine  drooping  florets  are  intense  chestnut  brown, 
with  gold  reverse.    From  Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell. 

Mr.  S.  Fryett.^This  is  a  variety  of  note  for  its 
wonderful  colour,  an  intense  amaranth,  the  florets 
drooping  and  imposing,  a  heavy  exhibition  flower. 
From  Mr.  Seward. 

Matthew  Bn.isel/. — An  incurved  variety  that  will 
take  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  finest  exhibition 
kinds.  Several  flowers  of  it  were  shown,  each 
quite  faultless  in  form,  close,  with  small  pointed 
florets  of  a  bronzy  gold  colour.  From  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones. 

Early  Ar-ran. — This  is  a  .Japanese  variety  of 
delightful  colour,  clear,  pure,  and  soft  yellow.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  flower  so  refined  and  pretty  in 
colour,  and  the  florets  droop  down  gracefully.  It 
is  in  every  way  a  flower  to  attract,  and  we  should 
tliink  win  prizes  at  the  exhibitions.  From  Mr. 
Perkins,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Master  E.  Seymovr. — A  magnificent  flower,  a 
.Japanese  incurved  variety  for  exhibition,  with 
broad  florets  of  a  deep  chestnut  red,  and  gold 
reverse.     From  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mm.  F.  G.  Smith. — This  came  from  the  well- 
known  Chrysanthemum  grower,  Mr.  W.  .1.  (Godfrey, 
of  Exmouth,  but  as  we  could  not  find  the  flower, 
we  must  leave  a  description  of  it  until  next  week. 

Mri.  Coombe-'i. — A  magnificent  .Japanese  variety,, 
dense,  broad,  and  of  a  pretty  silvery  pink  colour, 
with  a  faint  touch  of  yellow  in  the  centre,  and 
drooping  florets.     From  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

J.  R.  Upton. — A  glorious  .Japanese  yellow  flower, 
large,  dense,  and  of  a  thorough  exhibition  type. 
From  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey. 

Charles   Longley. — A    very    beautiful    Japanese 
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Chrysanthemum  of  distinct  and  attractive  colour. 
We  predict  a  threat  future  for  this.  From  Messrs. 
Wells,  Redhiir,  Surrey. 

Lily  Mount  fort.  — A  Japanese  variety  of  a  beautiful 
rose-purple  and  white.  It  is  one  of  the  most  solid 
fiowers  we  have  seen,  of  somewhat  flattened  form, 
with  broad  robust  florets.  From  Mr.  Gleeson, 
Stanmore. 


THE 


HYBRID    TEA    ROSE 
BATTERSEA. 


LADY 


The  way  this  Rose  was  shown  should  teach  many 
of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Drill  Hall  that  a  single 
bunch  is  preferable  to  a  crowded  jumbled  up  group 
in  which  all  natural  beauty  is  destroyed.  A  bunch 
came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  which 
showed  this  charming  Rose  to  perfection.  The 
flower  is  produced  on  a  stem  of  great  length,  making 
it  useful  for  cutting,  and  the  colour  is  best  described 
as  cherry  red,  with  a  sweet  fragrance  ;  a  good 
garden  Rose  in  every  waj'.  Award  of  merit.  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 


VERONICA    DIAMANTE. 

This  is  an  old  Veronica,  but  so  rich  in  colour 
and  strong  in  growth  and  so  rarely  seen  that  we 
were  pleased  to  find  a  bunch  from  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  Ounners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  at  the  Drill  Hall.  It  was  given 
an  award  cf  merit.  It  is  a  variety  of  V.  speciosa, 
and  has  dense  spikes  of  a  deep  crimson,  almost  port 
wine  colour. 


NEW    AND    RARE    FRUITS. 

PEAR    GLASTONBURY. 

This  new  Peai'  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Tudway,  The  Cedars  Gardens,  Wells,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  was  then  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate.  The  fruit  is  above  medium 
size,  of  a  beautiful  brown  colour,  somewhat  resem- 
bling Beurre  Hardy  in  appearance.  It  was,  how- 
ever, slightly  tinged  with  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
Tlie  flesh  is  white,  juicy,  and  sweet. 


MELON    ROYALTY. 

This  new  Melon  is  above  medium  size,  roundish, 
and  with  a  bright  orange-coloured  skin,  heavily 
netted.  The  flesh  is  whitish  and  of  good  depth, 
sweet,  juicy,  and  melting.  Possessing  a  vigorous 
habit  of  growth,  setting  freely,  and  bearing  well, 
this  new  Melon  should  prove  a  valuable  addition. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Golden  Orange 
and  Holborn  Favourite.  Exhibited  bj'  Mr.  Hugh 
A.  Pettigrew,  St.  Pagan's  Castle  (wardens,  Caixlifi', 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  Tuesday  last.     Award  of  merit. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  a  splendid  lot  of  hardy 
and  exotic  plants  and  flowers,  and  hardy  fruit  also,  was 
exhibited.  Chrysanthemnins,  as  one  would  expect,  were 
cliietly  responsible  for  the  floral  display,  and  were  excellently 
shown.  Messrs.  Bunyards  extensive  exhibit  of  Pears  was 
the  chief  item  before  the  fruit  committee. 

Floral  Committee. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfleld,  Sussex,  made  a  most  artistic 
display  withChrysaiitheniumblooms  and  the  foliage  of  various 
hardy  plants.  The  centre  of  the  exhibit  was  occupied  by  a 
large  vase  tilled  with  splendid  blooms  of  Mrs.  Coombes,  and 
on  either  side  of  it  were  similar  vases  of  Phcebus  and  Miss 
Alice  Byron,  beautifully  coloured  foliage,  and  Asparagus 
were  associated  witli  the  flowers  of  each  vrtriety.  Magniricent 
blooms  of  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Phu-'bus,  and 
Mrs.  Coombes  were  also  shown  in  stands.  Many  vases, 
baskets,  &c.,  were  fllled  with  other  Japanese  and  decorative 
varieties,  and  mmpleted  a  particularly  fine  display,  that 
many  con9id<,reii  to  bt-  worthy  of  the  society's  gold  medal. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  iiiudal. 

A  group  of  cut  lilooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  consisting 
chiefly  of  show  blooms,  was  set  up  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth,  Devon.  Both  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties 
were  well  represented.  The  Japanese  included  splendid 
examples  of  Sensation,  yellow,  splashed  bronze  ;  Exmouthian, 


crimson  maroon,  with  silver  reverse  ;  (nidfreys  Masterpiece, 
chestnut  red,  with  gulden  reverse:  Loveliness,  sulphur- 
yellow  twisted  petals,  and  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  white, 
twisted  petals;  Guy  Fawkes,  crimson  -  maroon  (a  new 
reflexed) ;  The  Colonel,  Maltli^jw  Russell,  and  Madame  M. 
HenriiiuetOiew  incurves);  Ettie  Mitchell,  Mrs.  E.  V.  Freeman, 
Lizzie  Adnek  (a  spurt, '  from  Source  d'Or) :  Etoile  de  Feu 
and  Plume  d'Or  (decorative  varieties)  were  alsu  shown. 
Some  Japanese  blooms  werrt  also  shown  in  vases,  and  well 
proved  how  handsome  and  liseful  they  arc  v\'hen  so  arranged. 
Silver  Flora  medal.  / 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  anfl  Sons,  Limitei!,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Chrysaiitheniu  ms  in  pots.  Tbt  y  were  liearing  very 
tine  blooms,  and  many  v-iricties  were  rt-inesented,  incUniing 
Reginald  Godfrey,  SoU/il  d'Octobre,  M  rs.  Coomhe«,  Miss 
Nellie  Puckett,  H.  Huni^ei  Pearson,  and  .Miss  Elhel  Addis. >n. 
These  are  but  a  few  pi  the  many  tine  blooms  that  were 
included  in  the  g '•on p.  ^A  fine  specimen  of  Eulalia  japonica 
zebrina  was  sent  by  Mc&^rs.  Veitcb.  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal.  ^ 

Mr.  Tliumas  Rocl.foi'd,  TiTrrnford  Hall  Nurseries,  Brox- 
bourne,  Herts,  showed  a  coy  l-actiun  of  Lilies  uf  the  Valley  in 
pots,  grown  from  letarded  /  iruwns.  They  were  particularly 
rtne,  having  strong  and  st/in-dy  foliage,  tall  lacenies,  each 
carrying  many  dowers.  'Veil  grown  plants  of  Spinea 
japonica  and  Lilium  longii  flu-uni  were  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Rochford.    Silver-zilL  Banlkaan  medal. 

:Mr.  R.  C.  Pullnig,  Mioikhaid's  Nurseries,  Woodford, 
exhibited  a  flne^roup  of  Jlajanese  Chrysanthemums  in  p'>ts 
and  foliage  plants.  Tbe  fujii-ner  included  Mr.  H.  Weeks.  Miss 
Alice  Byron,  Mr^.  White |^;'>iibam.  Soleil  d'Octobre,  Mme. 
Gustave  Henry,  Annie  Prf'-si  '  Eoilh  Dashwood,  and  Edith 
Pilkington.     Silver-gilt  Bansi/  ui  medal. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Rose  ^'o^  er,  Oxford,  arranged  a  group 
of  Tea  Roses  that  containedm'  ly  very  tine  flowers.  Muman 
Cochet  and  its  white  variey  ere  the  principal  ones,  and 
were  richly  arranged  in  l^^k.  "o  stands  with  their  own 
foliage.  The  blooms  were  reRi,iarkably  good  for  the  late 
season  of  tbe  year.     Silver  rioV-i  medal. 

A  group  of  Chrysantlfemnm:-;  was  set  up  by  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey,  included  inwliichwere 
Japanese  blooms  arranged  singl^v  on  exhibition  boards,  and 
decorative  blooms  in  bamboo  sta'nds.  Mytchett  Beauty  was 
the  best  of  the  latter,  and  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Miss  L.  Cheese- 
man,  Mr.  L.  Reiney,  Ernest  Bettsworth,  General  French,  and 
Mme  Von  Andr^  were  amongst  the  many  tine  Japanese. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Long  Ditton.  Surrey,  exhibited  a 
grouj)  of  hardy  flowers  in  variety,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Tritonias,  Asters,  and  Polygonums.  The 
former  included  the  varieties*  JIarvest  Home,  Mme.  Morel, 
Maud  Pitcher,  Henri  Yvon,  M.  G.  Menier,  Ruby  King,  and 
.Mme.  Zephyr  Limnet.  A  smsn  11  group  of  extra  early  Roman 
Hyacinths  was  also  set  up.     Broize  Flora  medal. 

Jlr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Laiiie  Vui-series,  Upper  Edmcmton, 
showed  Adiantum  tenerum  '  vir.  Farleyense  and  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  extensivel;,'.  The  latter  were  masses  of 
flower,  and  tbe  f(jrmer  were  exceedingly  well  grown  plants, 
showing  the  pretty  tint  taken  on  by  the  young  fronds- of 
this  Fern.    Silver  Flora  medail. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Wes  Norwood,  S.E..  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Begonia  semperl  lor?ns  in  variety.  This  Begonia 
is  a  most  useful  one  for  wintiar  tiowering,  as  fully  evidenced 
by  the  plants  sent  by  Messrs.-  Peed. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  IChe  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
showed  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Lady  Battersea.  The  blooms  of 
this  variety  are  of  an  exiiuisite  shade  of  ruse,  sweetly 
scented,  and  are  apparently  freely  borne  upon  long  stalks. 
The  Tea-scented  Rose  Sunrise,  and  a  new  Hybrid  Tea- 
Liberty,  a  deep  rose-coloure<l  variety,  very  sweetly  scented, 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Fiper,  The  Nurseries,  Uckfield. 

Mr.  R.  Drost,  Kew  Nurseiy,  Richmond,  Surrey,  arranged 
two  groups  of  dwarf  Chrysantliemums  in  pots,  the  one  of 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  the  other  of  Mme.  Gustave  Henry.  Each 
plant  carried  from  eight  to  a  dc-zen  blooms,  and  those  of  the 
former  variety  were  only  in  ij-inch  pots.     Silver  J'lora  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  made  a  very 
bright  display  of  Cannas.  They  were  well  set  up,  and  par- 
ticularly good  for  so  late  in  the  year.  Aug.  Chantin,  Aurore, 
Paul  Lorenz.  Duchess  of  York,  Leon  Vassiliere,  Buttercup, 
and  Burbank  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  brilliantly  coloured 
varieties  shown.  Several  Ch  rysfuithemums.  and  Violet  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II.,  were  also  sent  by  Messrs.  Cannell.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

ilessrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London.  N., 
arranged  an  attractive  exhibit,  consisting  principally  of 
different  varieties  of  Pernettya  mucrunata,  viz.  ;  P.  m. 
lilacina,  P.  m.  purpurea,  P.  m.  alba,  P.  m.  elegans,  and  P.  m. 
rosea  macrocarpa.  All  tbfse  were  wonderfully  well  berried 
and  extremely  bright.  Skimmia  japonica,  Nerine  Fotbergilli 
major,  and  Boronia  serrulata  were  also  included  in  this 
display.     Bronze  Flora  medal. 

A  group  of  beautiful  Serine  hybrids  was  sent  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Elwes  (gardener,  -Air.  T.  H.  Beesley),  Colesbourne, 
Andoversford,  (Jlouceslershire. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  small  group  of  Streptocarpus  hybrids,  comprising  many 
beautiful  colours.  Cotoneaster  pannosa  in  fruit  and  Rhodo- 
dendron (Javanico  jasminiflonm)  hybrids  were  also  sent  by 
the  same  Arm. 

Six  varieties  of  Veronica  tipeciosum  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson), 
Gunnersbury. 

Various  Chrysanthemrims  -vere  shown  by  Mr.  Robert 
Holmes.  Tucksworth  Farm,  Nurwich. 

Chrysanthemum  Mr.  .1 .  I.  Thorneycroft  was  shown  liy 
Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  Shanklin,  who  is  also  the  raiser. 

Fruit  C(.)Mmittbe. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfleld  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  showed  dishes  of  new  and  little-known  Apples.  The 
variety  Jubilee  was  represented  by  some  remarkably  flne 
fruits,  beautifully  coloured  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Paroquet 
(new),  Beauty  of  Stoke,  Waltbamstow  Beauty.  EmiJy  Childs, 
and  Huoper's  Seedling  were  included. 


Messis.  George  Bunyard  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of 
dishes  of  Pears.     Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Mr.  W.  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge.  Roupell  Park,  S. W., 
showed  baskets  of  very  fine  Cox  s  Orange  Pippin  and  New- 
town Wonder  Apples,  all  grown  within  the  five  mile  radiu* 
on  bush  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock.    Cultural  coumiendatioo, 

A  green  fleshed  Melon,  Thirkleby  Park,  was  also  sent  by 
Lord  WalsiiiLdiam,  Merton  Hall,  Thetford  (gardener,  Mr. 
Henry  Sandv ). 

Various  Apples  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley  ;  Mr.  Reed  Mortimer.  1,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple  : 
Mr.  Howard  Chapman,  Darenth.  Dartford,  Kent  ;  Mr. 
W.  Strugnell,  Rood  Ashton  Gardens  :  and  Mr.  S.  Mingleton, 
Bashfoid,  Kent. 

Mrs.  Maltby,  Botley,  Hants  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Mattliews), 
showed  very  fine  Pears  Beurre  Diel.   Cultural  commendation. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Cuckney.  Cobham  Hall,  Gra^-esend,  showed 
splendid  samples  of  Plum  Coes  Golden  Drop.  Cultural 
commendation. 

Mr.  F.  Ellswood,  Corn  Market,  Warwick,  sliowed  a  seedling- 
Apple. 

Messrs.  Cross  and  Son.  M'isbech,  sent  a  new  seedling  Pear. 

Mr  Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  shewed  bunches  off 
Reine  Olga,  grown  out  of  doors  without  the  slightest 
protection.  The  berries  were  of  a  dark  grizzly  colour,  and 
of  good  size. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  exhibited  a  collectiot> 
of  keeping  Onions,  Many  varieties  were  represented,  and 
Onions  of  a'l  sizes  were  included,  from  the  small  white  Silver 
Skin  to  the  giant  Spanish.  The  bulbs  were  very  clean  and 
healthy,  denoting  the  best  of  culture.  Silver  Knightian 
medal. 

Interesting  collections  of  Gourds  were  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Ronavia,  Westwood,  Worthing,  and  Messrs.  Pearce  and  Co., 
110,  Dundas  Street,  London,  Ontario. 

Brassica  sinensis  was  exhibited  l>y  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.  A., 
Shirley,  and  Pea  Carters  Michaelmas,  by  Major  Heneage^ 
Compton  Bassett  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook). 

Orchip  Committee. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  sent  a 
nice  group  of  Orchids.  In  the  centre  was  a  remarkable- 
variety  of  Cattleya  bowringiana,  in  which  the  sepals  were 
dull  green  suffused  with  dark  lirown,  the  lip  intense  purple 
margined  in  front  with  white ;  the  plant)  carried  four 
racemes  of  flower.  Several  finely-flowered  and  good  varieties 
of  C.  labiata  and  C.  Loddigesi.  C.  Portia  (labiata  x  bowrin- 
giana) has  tlie  inteiniediate  characteristics  of  the  parent 
species.  Ladio-Cattleya  exoniensis  and  a  large  flowered 
variety  of  Ltclia  pumila  were  also  included.  Several 
exceedingly  large  flowered  forms  of  Oncidium  Forbesi  and 
0.  varicosum  wei'e  most  attractive.  Dendrobium  formu- 
sum  giganteum  and  Catasetum  callosum  were  also  par- 
ticularly well  represented. 

iSlessrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  some  very  flne  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Loddigesi,  a  good  spotted  Odontoglossum  crispuin.„ 
and  hybrid  Cyripediiims  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Heath  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  sent  a  good  variety 
of  Vanda  cterulea,  a  cut  raceme  of  Cattleya  bowringiana, 
and  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum. 

Messrs.  J.  Charleaworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  sent 
two  finely-flowered  Aerides  lawrenceana,  and  three  plants  of 
Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wheatley  (under  the  name  of  C.  J. 
Bagley),  produced  from  the  intercrossing  of  C.  bowringiana 
and  C.  hardyana. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  finely-flowered  plant  of 
Cattleya  bowringiana,  with  three  racemes  of  thirty-two. 
Iwenty-eight,  and  tweiity-two  flowers  respectively,  the 
flowers  being  exceptionally  dark  and  of  good  form. 

Sij-  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  sent  a  most  interesting  group  ofi 
Orchids,  for  which  a  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded.  In 
the  back  row  was  a  distinct  and  pretty  form  of  Ljelio- 
Cattleya  Henry  Greenwood  (schilleriana  x  hardyana).  The 
sepals  and  petals  of  deep  rose  were  in  striking  contrast  to 
tbe  crimson  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  labellum.  Cattleya 
Maroni  (aurea  .<  velutina)  with  a  six:-flowered  raceme  of  its 
bright  yellow  veined,  and  puiple  suftused  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lips  yellow  suftused  with  crimson.  Several  varieties  of 
Dendrobium  Phala'nopsis,  La^lia  pumila  with  eight  flowers, 
and  a  cut  raceme  of  the  delicate  Cattleya  bowringiana 
Lady  Wigan.  Among  Cypripediums  were  C.  arthurianum, 
C.  Muriel  Hollin^toii  (insigne  x  niveuni),  C.  pollettianum, 
and  C.  Helen  (dayanuui  x  Charlesworthi).  Stenoglottis 
longifolia  and  other  interesting  Orchids  were  also  included. 

Mr.  R.  I.  Measures  sent  an  interesting  group  of  Cypri- 
pediimis,  the  most  attractive  among  them  being  a  home- 
raised  seedling  C.  insigne  Saudera*.  The  plant  was  fertilised 
early  in  \x'M\  the  seed  ripening,  and  was  sown  in  March, 
IS'.iii,  the  flower  expanding  from  the  seedlings  obtained  on 
October  7.  It  is  in  every  way  identical  with  the  original^ 
and  for  so  young  a  plant  the  flower  strikes  us  as  being  of  flne 
substance.  C.  tlnxia  (harrisianum  auperbum  x  Lawrebel), 
(".  Lacbmee,  and  flve  distinct  hybrids  of  the  C.  fairieanum 
section  in  C.  arthurianum  (insigne  x  fairieanum).  C.  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Ames  (tonsum  x  fairieanum),  C.  H.  Ballantine  (pur- 
puratum  x  fairieanum),  C,  Regina  (leeanum  x  fairieanum), 
and  C.  Niobe.  It  is  seldom  we  meet  with  these  in  flower  at 
the  same  period  of  the  year,  and  they  are  therefore  the 
more  interesting.     A  silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  H.  Little,  The  Barons,  Twickenham,  sent  two  good  varie- 
ties of  Cattleya  bowringiana,  and  a  pretty  form  of  C.  aurea. 

3L  Jules  Hye,  Ghent,  sent  an  albino  in  Cypripedium 
Maudia',  said  to  be  derived  from  the  intercrossing  f>f  C. 
lawrenceana  hyeanum  and  C.  callosum  Sandera*,  but  we 
could  not  And  any  distinction  from  the  last-named  variety. 

Mr.  W.  Appleton,  Weston-super-Mare,  sent  two  Cypri- 
pediums Sir  R.  Buller  (Smithi  x  insigne),  C.  Lady  Roberts 
(harrisianum  .v  niveum),  and  a  good  variety  of  Dendrobium, 
PlKibeliopsis. 

Sir. I.  Miller  sent  a  variety  of  Cattleya  maxima  and  two- 
varieties  of  L.-C.  Sanderiana  under  a  distinctive  cross. 

Mr.  Grimsdale,  Uxbridge.  sent  C.  Charlesworthi,  a  good 
Oncidium  Forbesi.  and  two  varieties  of  0.  crispum. 

Mr..C.  J.  Felling,  Southgate,  sent  a  pretty  hybrid  of  the: 
Cattleya  aurea  section. 


October  27,   1900.] 


THE  GARDEN. 
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WIMBLEDON    HORTICI'LTIRAL    GARDENERS" 
SOCIETY. 

As  the  outcome  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
the  luTtiLultiiriil  society  and  other  gardeners,  it  was  thought 
desiraliif  to  I'lniii  an  association  with  the  object  of  meetint; 
to  discuss  pajieis  on  matters  of  interest  to  gardeners,  and  U> 
create  a  desire  for  advancement  in  the  craft.  A  committee 
of  well-known  gardeners  and  amateurs  was  therefore 
formed,  with  Mr.  Dowson  as  president,  and  several  other 
gentlemen  as  vice-presidents  ;  Mr.  Nash,  Belvedere  Nursery, 
as  secretary  ;  and  Mr.  Sheahan  as  treasurer ;  assistance  also 
being  rendered  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Thomson  and  Sons.  A 
programme  of  papers  for  the  season.  October  to  March,  was 
arranged,  and  a  start  was  made  on  October  1  at  the  St. 
George's  Hall,  St.  Georges  Road,  llie  piestdent  was  in  the 
chair,  and  a  good  number  of  members  were  present. 

The  President,  who  gave  a  few  words  of  advice,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  those  who  joined  wuuld  benefit  by  the 
useful  knowledge  imparted  by  the  papers  and  the  discussions 
that  would  follow,  as  by  this  means  many  puiTits  would  be 
brought  out  which  must  be  a  great  assistanue  to  all  engaged 
in  gardening.  He  drew  attention  to  the  u^eTul  work  of  the 
lecturer  for  the  Surrey  County  Council  (Mr.  .T.  Wright),  ami 
gave  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  to  attend  the  ctiuise  ()f 
lectures  that  was  shortly  to  comnieiue  at  the  RuLtish 
Science  School,  expressing  the  wish  that  gardeners  would, 
while  helping  on  their  own  society,  assist  also  in  the  vei^ 
■excellent  work  done  by  the  above  class.  Several  ttrst-class 
certificates  were  won  by  the  students  from  there  at  the 
last  examination  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He 
then  called  on  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  of  Chislehurst,  who  expressed 
the  pleiisure  he  felt  at  being  in  Wimbledon  again,  wished 
the  society  every  success,  and,  speaking  from  a  long  experi- 
ence with  such  "societies,  he  said  that  they  were  capable  of 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  then  read  an  excellent 
paper  upon  'The  Chrysanthemum,"  a  subject  he  is  so  well 
aiile  to  deal  with.  Hardy  culture  of  the  plants  from  the 
start  was  advocated,  also  putting  the  cuttings  into  boxes, 
and  keeping  them  in  a  cool  house.  The  amount  of  soil 
under  and  around  each  cutting  should  be  enough  to  provide 
a  uniform  amount  of  moisture.  Cuttings  take  more  kindly 
to  the  fresh  soil  at  the  potting  off,  and  it  is  a  more  expe- 
ditious method  ;  anyone  having  to  put  in  several  varieties 
in  a  box  could  place  a  label  to  each  row  or  variety.  He  gave 
the  compost  most  suitable  for  each  potting,  emphasising  the 
great  value  of  the  ashes  fiom  the  old  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  ]»lant  itself;  the  value  of  charcoal,  bone  meal,  fowls' 
manure  in  a  well-decomposed  state,  and  horse  manure 
prepared  as  fui  Mushrooms  was  also  noted.  The  final  potting 
into  fiowering  pots  should  be  done  at  the  end  of  June  ; 
rather  be  a  day  or  two  later  than  pot  before  they  are  quite 
ready.  Firm  potting  especially  must  be  insisted  on,  the  S"il 
being  at  the  right  state  as  regards  moisture.  Room  should 
be  left  for  top-dressing,  which  shouhi  he  given  in  small 
quantities  and  often,  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  well  mU>  the 
previous  layer.  'J'he  selection  of  the  buds,  housing,  and 
attention  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  by  keeping  it  fresh 
and  moving  by  the  judicious  use  of  fire-heat  and  ventilators, 
and  a  few  important  hints  as  to  selecting  Howers  for  the 
show-board,  the  points  to  be  aimed  at  being  unifnrmity  of 
size,  Ac,  were  mentioned.  Endeavour  to  have  the  blooms 
as  nearly  even  as  possible,  with  freshness. 

Mr.  H.  Alderman  did  not  quite  agiee  with  placing  the 
cuttings  in  Ixixes,  i)referring  the  single  cutting  in  a  pot. 
He,  however,  supported  Mr.  Jones  in  a  remark  as  to  a 
careful  and  pr<)per  use  of  the  water-pot  with  all  pot  plants 
Mr.  Gibso!!,  an  old  and  noted  grower,  had  always  foimd  p  its 
satisfacloiy  and  convenient  for  cuttings.  He  especially 
commended  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Jones  as  to  the  incurved 
varieties.  Sir.  Sheahan  was  a  great  user  of  Ipoxes  for  his 
cuttings,  having  rooted  hundreds  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Newell,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jones, 
spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  had  been  to  him  to  hoar  the 
excellent  paper,  and  said  how  very  ready  Mr.  Jones  was  to 
come  down  and  do  anything  for  such  societies.  Mr.  Gibson 
seconded,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the  president,  vice- 
president,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Lyne  brought  a  very  successful 
tirst  meeting  to  a  close.  It  was  mentioned  that  about  forty 
members  had  given  in  their  names  before  the  meeting,  and 
this  number  was  augmented  before  the  cl<jse. 

Syllabus  :— November  5,  paper  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Skeggs  on 
"The  Begonia,"  also  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Gill  on  "An  Alpine 
Rockery."  December  3,  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Alderman  on  "  The 
Cultivation  of  the  Peach.  '  January  7,  pajier  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
McLeod  on  "Carnations.'  February  4,  paper  by  Mr.  D. 
Sheahan  on  "The  Fuchsia,"  also  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Brown  on 
"  The  Experiences  of  a  Cottager  in  Horticulture."  March  4, 
paper  by  Mr.  C.  Gibson  on  "The  Cultivation  of  the  Rose, 
also  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Newell  on  "  Floral  Decorations." 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Sunflower  Temperance  Hutel  on  October  l(i,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Simpson,  The  Gardens,  Falkland  Park,  in  the  chair.  Over 
sixty  members  were  present,  and  seven  new  ones  elected. 
There  was  a  fine  display  of  fruit,  plants,  and  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mums on  the  tables.  The  usual  business  being  disposed  of, 
the  chairman  introduced  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  The  Gardens, 
Coumlie  House,  Croydon,  winner  of  the  Croydon  Chrysan- 
thenuim  Society's  first  challenge  cup,  who  gave  a  thoroughly 
practical  paper  on  "  Chrysanthemums,"  the  Queen  of  the 
Autumn,  as  Mr.  Mills  aptly  called  them. 

Mr.  Mills  prefacLii  hi.s  paper  with  the  selection  and  prepa- 
ration of  soils  and  nianuie  ami  the  propagation  of  cuttings 
at  various  times  to  suit  tlie  difi^erent  classes.  The  importance 
of  clean  pots  was  atlvocated,  as  roots  were  less  injured  in 
repotting.  Potting,  stopping,  and  timing  were  ably  dealt 
with.  Mr.  Mills  gave  an  excellent  diary  of  the  cultivation 
of  Chiysanthemuuis  as  carried  out  at  Coombe  House  by 
himself.  Insect  pests,  mildew,  and  diseases  were  skilfully 
handled.  Housing  the  plants  and  preparation  for  exhibition 
received  sjiecial  attention.     The  paper  throughout  showed 


Mr.  Mills  to  he  a  master  of  the  craft,  and  at  the  close  met 
with  most  hearty  applause.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
chairjuan,  an  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  W.  Simpson,  W.  Harris,  Luck,  Humphreys,  Turney, 
Bunyard,  Cook,  Gregory,  and  others  took  part,  the 
Chrysanthenuim  rust  claiming  a  pood  share  of  attention. 
The  chairman  having  made  some  seasonable  and  appropriate 
remarks,  a  most  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr. 
M.  E.  Mills. 

The  followitig  exhibits  were  on  the  t^lde  :  Two  dozen 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  from  Messrs.  W.  \\'ells  and  ('o., 
Earlswood,  iTicluding  Miss  Ruth  Williams,  Annie  Bowman, 
Mme.  Jacobi,  Market  White,  Doris  Pets,  Orange 
Massee,  Ac.  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  bri>nght  twelve  vases  t-f 
trood  blooms.  Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons  exhibited 
twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples  of  excellent  iiuality,  also  two 
tables  of  plants.  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons  occupied  two 
tables  with  their  wiTiter-tlt>wertng  Begonias. 

A  vute  of  thanks  was  accorded  Ihe  exhibitors. 

CONTINENTAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  continental  Chrysanthemimi 
shows  alreiidy  annnunced  :  Paris,  October  31,  in  the  grounds 
of  the  luternatiunal  Exhibition  ;  iniernational  etinfeience  of 
Chrysanthemum  growers  to  be  held  at  the  hotel  of  the 
Natiuual  Horticultural  Suciety  of  France,  84,  Rue  de 
Grevelle,  Paris,  November  3  and  4;  Bougival  (Seine  et  Oise), 
Nuvember  3  and  4  ;  Poissy  (Seine  et  Oise),  November  3  and  4  ; 
Milan,  Novembers  to  12;  Amsterdam,  Novembt-r  8  to  12; 
Geneva,  November  8  to  12  ;  Elbeuf  (Seine  Inferieure), 
November  10  to  13  ;  Sens,  November  10  to  12  ;  Le  Vesinet, 
November  10  and  11 ;  Blois  (Loir  et  Cher),  November  10  to 
12  ;  Antwerp,  November  10  to  12  ;  Orleans,  November  l^ 
to  19. 

DIRSTALL    AND    DISTRICT    CHRYSANTHEMUM     AND 

PAXTON  SOCIETY. 
The  Eaki.v  Ki.owerinc.  Chrysanthemum. 
On  Monday  evening,  October  15,  at  Birstall,  Mr.  R.  Wilson 
(garuener  t<t  Alderman  John  Blackburn,  of  Bat  ley)  gave 
a  lecttue  on  this  subject  to  a  good  attendance  of  memliers  of 
the  abiive  society.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  saying  that 
the  antiquity  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  florist's  flower 
c<  uld  scarcely  be  properly  estimated,  as  it  had  been  cul- 
tivated in  China  and  Japan  since  the  earliest  times.  It 
was  generally  understood  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe 
about  the  year  H'tSii.  A  Fienchman  named  Ramatuelle  first 
introduced  the  Chrysanthemum  into  Europe.  The  tirst 
varieties  of  the  early  flowering  Chrysanthemum  became 
known  in  1850.  It  was  interesting  to  record  the  fact  that 
gardeners,  both  amateur  and  professional,  were  beginning 
to  see  the  conspicuous  part  the  early  flowering  Cliry- 
santhemum  was  likely  to  take  in  the  future.  The  lecturer 
gave  several  reasons  why  early  Clirysanthemums  should  Ite 
well  grown,  and  one  of  the  chief  points  in  their  favour  was 
that  a  novice  could  with  ease  grow  a  hatch  of  plants  that 
would  surprise  anylmdy.  Varieties  in  almost  every  shade 
of  colour  could  be  had  in  perfection  in  August,  September, 
and  October,  and  even  through  November,  and  the  plants 
were  so  hard  as  to  stand  several  degrees  of  frost,  and  remain 
gay  when  Dahlias  and  other  outdoor  plants  were  blackened. 
He  dwelt  on  the  dwarf  character  of  the  plants,  mentioned 
a  number  of  the  early  blotuuing  varieties,  and  concluded  liy 
giving  his  hearers  instructions  how  to  tend  the  plant  so  as 
to  bring  it  to  i)erfection.  A  good  discussion  followed, 
and  the  lecturer,  replying,  said  he  did  not  feed  the  plants 
with  anything.  He  ]»referred  boxes  to  pots  to  strike  the 
plants  in.  Mr.  Wilson  brought  with  him  specimens  of  forty 
varieties,  three  only  of  which  had  been  grown  indoors.  He 
was  heartily  thanked  at  the  close. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

There  was  a  fairly  large  gathering  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  of  this  society  on  Monday  evening  last  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  Strand,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Percy 
Waterer.  After  the  usual  preliminarie.s  of  minutes  and  corre- 
spondence had  been  disposed  of,  there  was  some  discussion 
concerning  the  staging  ot  the  big  vase  class  and  other  details 
relating  to  the  forthconung  show  at  the  Aquarium. 

jSlr.  Richard  Dean,  the  secretary,  then  announced  that 
among  the  various  awards  made  at  the  recent  October  exhi- 
bition the  following  were  included,  viz.  :  Small  gold  medals 
to  Messrs.  Godfrey,  Laing  and  Sons,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Spooner 
and  Co.;  silver-gilt  medals  to  Messrs.  R.  C.  Pulling,  T.  S.  Ware. 
Cannell  and  Sons  ;  large  silver  medals  to  Messrs.  Dobliie, 
H.  Foulkes,  J.  Williams,  A.  W.  Young  and  Co.,  Deverill 
and  Witty  ;  small  silver  and  bronze  medals  to  Messrs.  Such, 
Williams,  and  Fow.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  National 
Chrysantlienuun  Society's  deputation  to  the  Paris  show 
would  lie  glad  of  contributions  of  cut  blooms  to  make  up  the 
exhibit  to  be  shown  by  the  society.  Anyone  desirous  of 
helping  are  requested  to  send  their  name  to  Mr.  T.  Bevan  or 
Mr.  Witty.  It  was  further  announced  that  the  French  society 
would  send  a  deputation  of  growers  to  the  A*iuarium  show 
on  November  0.  "I'hey  had  also  arranged  to  present  a  gold 
medal  to  be  awarded  as  a  special  prize  on  the  occasion  of 
their  visit.  A  dinner  will  be  given  to  tlie  members  of  the 
French  deputation,  at  which  members  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemmn  Society  are  invited  to  be  present. 
Particulars  can  be  obtained  of  the  secretary. 

A  question  arose  as  to  the  publication  of  the  official  cata- 
logue, which  it  was  explained  would  not  be  published  until 
after  the  present  season's  shows.  The  election  of  new 
members  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

GARDENERS'    MEETING    AT    SHIRLEY. 

An  interested  audience  assembled  at  the  Parish  Koom 
recently,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  B.  Ladbams, 
K.R.H.S.,  when  Mr.  James  Hudson.  V.JI.U.,  of  (Junners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  gave  an  excellent  paper  on  the  subject 
"The  Cultivation  of  Orchard  House  Trees  in  Pols." 
There  was  a  good  exhibition  of  flowers  and  fruit,  Mr.  B, 


Ladhams,  of  the  Shirley  Nurseries,  being  to  the  fore  with  a 
stand  of  cut  flowers  containing  some  thirty  oi"  forty  varieties 
of  the  Michaelmas  Daisy.  His  collection,  which  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit,  also  included  Gaillardia  Rownham's 
Queen  and  Coreopsis  Eldorado.  These  are  two  novelties 
raised  in  Shirley,  and  are  now  being  distributed.  Many 
other  varieties  of  Gaillardias  were  shown,  also  the  wcniderful 
new  Chinese  lantein  plant  Physalis  Franchetti  and  Pent- 
stemons,  the  newest  large-flowered  strain,  quite  perfect  in 
form  and  colour. 

Certificates  of  meiii  were  also  awarded  to  General  Nisbett, 
of  Clarence  Lodge,  Shirley  (gardener,  E.  J.  Biggs),  for  three 
dishes  of  kitchen  Apples,  as  also  for  twelve  exceedingly 
well-grown  Tomatoes  ;  to  Mrs.  Twynam,  of  St.  Deny  s  Road 
(gardener,  G.  W  Othen),  fur  twenty  magnificent  Penrs  ;  to 
Mr.  G.  M.  Marker,  of  Clatwood  (gardener,  H.  Wijght),  for 
collection  ol  fruit ;  and  to  Colonel  W.  S.  Sinkins,  uf  Alder- 
moor  (gardener,  W.  E.  Wilcox),  for  specimen  plant  Mina 
lobata. 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 
"Fruit  Trees  in  Pots"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  James  Hudson.  V.M.H.,  uf  Gunnersbury,  before  the 
members  of  the  above  association  at  their  fortnightly 
meelini  on  .Monday  last.  It  is  hardly  nece.-sary  lo  say, 
when  remembering  the  ureal  success  achieved  by  Mr.  Hudson 
in  the  pot  culture  of  fruits  in  orchard  lunises,  that  the 
paper  was  of  the  most  i>ractical  description.  The  subject 
was  pl^ieed  before  the  members  in  a  very  clear  but  com- 
prehensive manner  under  the  following  headings,  enabling 
each  one  to  understand  the  routine  of  work  which  brings 
success  from  the  purchasing  of  trees  to  the  gathering  of  the 
fruit :  t!onstrnction  of  lumses,  forcing  and  non-forcing,  pot 
culture  versus  planted-out  trees,  the  longevity  of  trees  in 
pots,  when  to  purchase,  what  to  purchase,  when  to  pot, 
potting,  soils,  pots  and  sizes,  watering,  manures,  ventilation, 
temperature,  pruning,  thinning  the  crop,  gathering,  insects, 
outdoor  treatmcTit,  and  varieties.  Many  questions  were 
asked,  and  an  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Messi-s.  F.  B.  Parfitt,  J.  P.  Barnes.  Baskett,  Cretchley, 
Townsend,  Lever,  Neve.  Fry,  and  Wilscui  took  part."  A 
beautiful  exhibit  of  flowers  cut  from  the  open  was  put  up  by 
Mr.  William  Townsend,  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens,  com- 
prising thiity-eight  varieties,  including  Fuchsias  (fifteen 
varieties).  Pelargonium,  Salvi;i,  Habrothamnus,  Solamun, 
Abutilon,  Ilydrantrea,  Lobelia  cirdinalis.  Verbena.  .Tacobea, 
Petunias,  A'c.  Mr.  E.  S.  Pigg,  The  Gardens,  Samoa, 
Reading,  staged  a  very  nice  lot  of  Caladiums,  whilst  Mr. 
Hudson  showed  four  varieties  of  Apples  and  four  varieties 
of  Pears  grown  under  the  treatment  he  described.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer  and  to  the 
exhibitors.  Mr.  D.  Ager,  The  Gardens,  Downs  House, 
Reading,  was  awarded  the  association's  certiflcate  for 
cultural  merit  for  two  plants  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs. 
Coombes.     Six  new  members  were  elected. 


NATIONAL    AMATEUR     GARDENERS'     ASSOCIATION. 

Lecture  on  "Fragrant  Trees  and  Plants." 
A  lecture  upon  this  subject  will  be  given  in  the  Great 
Hall,  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  on  Tuesday, 
November  0  next,  at  7  p.m.,  by  Mr.  Donald  McDimald,  F.L.S. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Sir  George  C.  Al.  Birdwood 
K.C  I.E.,  C.S.I.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  The  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion is  Mr.  V.  Stacy  Marks,  1,  Anglesea  Road.  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM     A.     (iATEK. 

Mr.  Gater,  who  died  at  Slough  on  the  15th  inst., 
was  for  many  years  the.  Rose  grower  in  the  inirsory 
of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  and  was  closely 
associated  with  the  remarkable  displays  of  specimen 
Roses  shown  at  the  great  exhibitions  for  many 
years.  When  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
shows  were  held  at  South  Kensington  t)ie  Roses 
from  Mr.  Turner's  nnrsery  were  a  most  prominent 
feature.  Mr.  (iater  had  been  connected  with  the 
sending  out  of  several  standard  varieties,  and  as  a 
cultivator  of  Roses  he  was  in  liis  da}'  probalily 
unsurpassed. 


FORTHCOMINO     EVENTS 

CiiiivsANTiiKMi.M   Exhibitions. 
October  31. — Penarth. 

Nuvember  1  and  2. — Kent  County,  Blackheath. 
,,        2  and  3. — Battersea. 
,,        G  and  7. — Kingston,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
,,         (i,   7.   and  S.  — Birminsham.     National   t'lir.vsaii- 

thennini  Society,  Royal  Aquarium. 
,,        7  and  8.  —  Bournemouth,   Halifax    and    ilistrict, 

Cardiff  and  district. 
,,        S. — Launceston. 
,,        8  and  !>.— Putney.  \\';inds\Vf.i-th  and  district. 

Hand  111.— .Shetllild  and  Altiiiicham. 
,,         13  andl4.— Ulster  lb  uticiiltural,  Folkestone,  Leeds 

and  West  Ridinjjc. 
,,         14  and  l.'i.— Hull,  Royal  Midland  Vegetable  and 

Kurtu  Root  Show. 
,,         14,  IS.  and  IG.— York. 

If)  and  1(1.   -Parkstone,  Kingston  ami  Surliitoii. 
,,         15,  lt»,  and  17.—  -Manchester. 
,  10  and  17.— Huddersflcld,  Bolton,  Bradford  and 

district,  llacclesHeld  aiui  district. 


Vlll. 
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ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answreps.— TAe  Editors  intend  to 
make  The  Gar>»en  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assistayice, 
no  matter  tchat  the  branch  of  gardening  inay  be,  and  ivith  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Ansicers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  im-itten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Garden,  SO,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
sent  to  the  PDBLISHER.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  iised  in  the  paper.  When  inore  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names    of   plants.  —  J.   W.    Bi  adhook.  —  Martynia 

pniln'seidea    (North    America). T.    7:/. —Probably    Ool- 

duL'iiiu    lioiRsieri. Ilenrif    Southall.—KmiAwtiii    maxima 

globosa  is  correct.     The  Aster  is  a  form  of  A.  ericoides,  but 

it  is  not  typical. F.  A'.— The  berried  plant  is  the  coninion 

Spindle  Tree  (Euoiiynuis  europreus) ;  the  other,  Sediim 
arliorcum  variegatum. 

Names  of  fpuits.— C.  (?.— Kindly  send  No.  3  again, 

with  ]tarticulars  as  to  age  of  tree,  locality,  &c. H.  \V.~- 

1,  St.  Michael  Archangel  ;  2,  Hacon's  Incomparable  ;  3, 
Edmund  Jupp  ;  4,  Beaohamwell ;  n,  Summer  Beurr6  d'Arem- 

hevs; ;  6,  Mank's  Codlin. C.  D.  Brown.— I,  Van  Mons.  Leon 

LecTerc  ;  2,  General  Todtleben  ;  3,  Behiiont ;  4,  Cox's  Orange 

Pippin  ;    5,    Fearn's    Pippin. Monktoii.—l,    Apple    Coxs 

Orange  Pippin  ;  2,  Blenheim  Pippin.     The  Pear  is  Pitmaston 

Duchess. F.     R.—The    Grape    is    Chasselas    Vibert.      1, 

Northern    Greening;    2,  Rymer;    o,   Blenheim  Pippin;    4, 

Ribston  (poor) ;  5,  Swans"  Egg  Pear. Constant  Enquirer.— 

1,  Northern  Spy  ;  2,  Cox's  Pomona  ;  3,  Braddick's  Nonpareil  ; 

4,'Northern Greening.- C.  G.—l, Doyeun^  Boussoch ;  2. Cox's 

Orange  Pippin  ;  3,  Catillac ;  4,  St.  Germain ;  5,  Beurr^  Hardy. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

A  new  Tomato  (S.  T.).— We  are  greatly  obHged  to 
yon  for  your  description  of  what  you  describe  as  a  tirst-rate 
new  Tomato,  but  our  knowledge  of  these  fruits  enables  us  to 
realise  that  Just  such  as  you  have  can  be  found  in  hundreds 
of  other  gardens.  The  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sised in  relation  to  Tomatoes,  that  they  are  essentially  treated 
as  annuals,  being  raised  from  seed  every  year.  Then  it  is  the 
invariable  rule  with  growers  to  save  for  seed  each  year  the 
very  best  fruits.  That  form  of  selection  alone  results  in  the 
gradual  improvement  of  a  stock  until  it  becomes  as  good  as 
it  can  be.  Then  there  are  large  numbers  of  growers  who 
habitually  make  crosses  with  two  or  more  varieties  each 
year,  and  each  one  gives  his  new  product  a  diverse  name,  yet 
on  comparison  it  is  found  that  such  new  variety  is  but  a 
reproduction  of  some  others,  for  tbe  obvious  reason  that  all 
are  working  to  the  same  end.  There  are  scores  of  red 
round  and  red  Plum-shaped  varieties  in  commerce  that  ditfer 
only  in  name,  or  because  specially  fine  selections  ;  but  tliere 
is,  all  the  same,  such  an  average  level  of  excellence  in 
Tomatoes  now  tliat  a  really  novel  and  superior  variety  seems 
impossible  to  produce. 

Eapthing"  up  Celepy  (W.  J.  C.).-The  advice  you 
have  had,  not  to  earth  up  late  Celery  until  quite  late,  is  very 
well  up  to  a  certain  time,  but  it  does  not  hold  good  now,  for 
it  is  high  time  the  plants  were  fully  moulded  up,  especially 
whilst  the  weather  is  dry.  If  your  plants  were  severely 
frosted  a  few  nights  in  succession  now  it  would  do  them 
great  harm.  Even  when  the  moulding  up  is  complete  the 
process  of  blanching  does  not  commence  for  some  time,  and 
it  often  happens  that  because  of  neglect  to  do  this  needful 
work  sufficiently  early,  that  when  people  want  Celery  they 
tind  it  is  far  from  being  ready.  Then  if  the  moulding  be 
completed  now,  whilst  the  plants  and  the  soil  are  both  dry, 
the  earth  being  built  up  to  within  0  inches  of  the  tops  of  tbe 
plants,  then  very  firmly  and  smoothly  face  off  with  the 
back  of  the  spade,  rain  is  well  thrown  off,  air  is  excludetl.  and 
the  Celery  will  keep  sound  far  longer  than  would  be  so  were 
the  complete  earthing  left  until  after  lain  had  fallen  and 
the  soil  become  wet. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

A  collection  of  hapdy  deciduous  Mag-nolias 

(Suiisi'iiiiii-:i;  'i'i>  "  'fill';  (i aiU'KN  ).  —I  am  dt-sin.'us  uf  making 
a  small  cnlk-L-Liun  tit  lianiy  deciduous  Magnolias,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  the  most  free-fiowering  kinds.  In  a 
nursery  catalogue  which  hasbeensent  me  there  are  seventeen 
sorts.  I  am  perplexed  to  know  which  to  select.  I  believe 
some  of  them  do  not  bloom  until  they  attain  large  size. 
These  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  to  one  who  has  loTig  passed 
the  "three  score  years  and  ten."  [1.  il.  conspicua  ;  2.  II. 
Lennei  ;  3.  M.  soulangeana  ;  4.  M.  soulangeana  nigra  ; 
5.  M.  alba  superha—(Y^ulan  group).  0.  M.  halleana(stellata) 
(dwarf).  7.  M.  parvittora.  8.  M.  glauca.  All  these  flower 
in  a  small  state,  those  of  the  Yulan  group  being  grafted; 
the  others  flower  naturally  whilst  still  small.— Eds.] 


FRUIT    GARDEN, 

Spotted  Pears  (.iKiispn).  It  is  very  evident  from 
the  description  given  tliat  your  Pears  are  affected  with  a 
iungus  in  the  form  of  spots  on  the  skin  penetrating  to 
the  fiesh.  It  also  checks  fruit  development  or  swelling, 
making  the  skin  hard,  and  in  many  cases  causing  the  flesh 
and  skin  to  crack.  Where  this  disease  is  prevalent  the  trees 
should,  just  before  the  fiower-buds  swell,  be  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  sulphate  <jf  copper,  and  lime,  lib.  of 
each  to  15  gallons  of  water.  Then  just  before  the  bloom 
expands  a  further  spraying  of  Paris  green,  lib.  to  20  gallons  of 
water  should  be  given,  but  with  this  should  be  added  enough 
lipie  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of  liniewhite.    A  second 


spraying  of  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  given  when  the 
fruits  are  partially  formed.  The  fruits  will  later  be  washed 
clean  by  rains.  But  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the 
primary  cause  of  this  disease  is  want  of  lime  and  phosphates 
ill  the  soil.  The  trees  would  be  all  the  better,  no  doubt,  if 
lifted,  the  soil  well  forked  over,  lib.  of  bone-dust,  a  peck 
of  wood  ashes,  and  a  little  soot  with  some  lime  being  mixed 
with  it  ere  the  trees  are  replanted.  Top-dress  each  tree-root 
with  a  mulch  of  stable  manure. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Mulching'  Roses  (R.  I»nu ling). —Among  experts 
there  is  considerable  dittei'ence  c>f  opinion  as  to  the  advan- 
tages or  otherwise  of  mulching  in  autumn.  For  our  part  we 
are  inclined  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  Rose  beds  to  be  kept 
free  of  manure,  rather  lightly  forking  up  tbe  soil  to  aerate 
and  sweeten.  In  the  case  of  the  small  beds  of  Roses  which 
you  have  planted  by  the  carriage  drive,  as  you  say  they  have 
already  been  enriched  with  manure,  a  further  dressing  on 
the  surface  may  most  certainly  be  dispensed  with.  If  the 
varieties  are  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  they  will  need  no 
earthing  up,  but  should  they  be  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  or 
Cliinese  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Chinese  Peeonies  not  floweringr  (R.  Dowling). 
—  Having  been  established  now  for  three  years,  your  plants 
should  certainly  have  flowered  ere  this.  Spring  frosts 
are  a  great  enemy  to  P.xonies.  When  the  buds  are  just 
appearing  we  very  often  receive  10*^  or  12"^  or  more  of 
frost,  which  so  com- 
pletely paralyses  the 
buds  that  they  cannot 
develop.  Or  it  may  be 
they  have  suffered  from 
drought.  Pitonies  re- 
quire plenty  of  water 
when  perfecting  their 
flower  liuds.  It  is  ad- 
visablf  to  give  them  a 
giii'd  soaking,  then  cover 
all  the  ground  with  peat, 
nu)ss  litter,  or  short 
manure.  A  piece  of 
canvas  should  be 
stretched  over  the 
plants  at  night  during 
the  period  when  the 
buds  are  as  small  as 
Peas  until  all  danger 
from  frost  has  passed. 
The  ants  you  speak  of 
are  doubtless  attracted 
by  a  sweetness  exuding 
from  the  buds,  whicli 
usually  follows  a  check. 
They  may  be  caught  Ity 
sinking  in  the  ground 
level  with  the  suiface 
some  jars  half  filled  with 
thin  syrup. 

Wild  Thistle 
(A.  C.).— Your  Thistle  is 
Carduus  nutans,  the 
Musk  Thistle,  a  frequent 
ornament  of  roadside 
wastes.  The  flower  is 
solitary,  rather  large, 
of  a  dusky  purple 
colour,  and  has  a  strong 
smell  that  may  lie  con- 
sidered something  like 
■Musk. 

Planting  opnamental  Crabs  (J.  W.  MacDonald). 
— Your  idea  of  planting  some  <:»f  the  ornamental  Cialis  is 
umUmbtedly  a  i.ood  one,  as  tbe  spring  display  of  charming 
blossoms  is  onlv  equalled  by  the  show  of  bright  coloured 
fruits  in  the  autumn.  The  variety  John  Downie  will  grow 
from  15  feet  to  20  feet  or  more  in  good  soil.  A  selection  of 
half  a  dozen  Crabs  would  include  this  just-named  variety. 
Starlet  Sil.erian.  Yellow  Siberian,  Dartmouth,  Transcendent, 
and  Trauspjirent.  Besides  these,  two  other  kinds  of  Pyrus 
arc  valuable  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  Pyrus  Mains  flori- 
bnnda,  of  exceedingly  graceful  habit  and  a  profusion  of  pink 
Mowers  in  the  spring;  and  Pyrus  Ringo.  a  native  of  Japan, 
with  pink  flctwers  and  yellowish  fruits.  This  last  is  far  more 
spreading  in  habit  than  the  one  immediately  preceding. 
Besides  these  there  are  several  Thorns,  notably,  Cratrcgus 
coccinea,  C.  Crus-galli  (Cockspur  Thorn),  C.  Carri^ri,  and  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  common  Hawthorn,  of  which 
Paul's  Double  Scarlet  is  one  of  the  best.  The  double-flowered 
Cherry,  too,  is  very  handsome  when  in  flower,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Laburnum.  The  Japanese  Kolreuteria 
paniculata,  a  small  tree  with  pretty  pinnate  leaves  and 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  is  another  that  can  be  recom- 
nniided,  and  the  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  Siliquastrum)  is  l>oth 
distinct  and  ornamental.  The  Stag's  Horn  Sumach  (Rhus 
typhina)  has  very  handsome  long  divided  leaves  and  curious 
yet  showy  spikes  of  velvety  red  blossoms  borne  on  the  points 
of  the  shoots.  A  particularly  graceful  variety  of  the  P'alse 
Acacia  (Robinia  pseud-Acacia)  is  known  as  angustifolia 
elegana,  while  the  variety  semperflorens  blooms  more  or  less 
throughout  the  summer,  and  the  foliage  retains  its  freshness 
as  in  all  other  forms  of  the  False  Acacia.  It  will  be,  however, 
lu'obably  too  tall  for  your  purpose.  From  the  above-named 
you  will,  we  hope,  be  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  selection. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Diseased  Hollyhocks  (-i.  H.  T]H)iMAs).  — If  your 
Hollyhocks  are  attacked  liy  the  disease  it  is  certainly  useful 
to  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  having  first  picked  ott" 
the  leaves  tliat  are  infested  ;  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
fall,  be  sure  to  gather  them  all  up. and  burn  them.    I  should 


MUSK    THISTLE. 


not  sow  the  seed  from  infected  plants,  as  the  young  seedlings 
are  likely  to  be  infested  by  the  fungus.— G.  S.  S. 

Physalis  edulis  (Mrs.  C.).— The  variety  of  winter 
Cherry  yon  bavt-  is  e\idently  Physalis  Alkekengi,  as  you  say 
the  pods  or  bladder-like  calyx  are  not  large  and  beautifully 
red.  That  is  not  the  edible  variety,  neither  is  the  new  and 
very  fine  fruited  variety,  Physalis  Franchetti,  which  has 
pods  or  bladder-like  seed  vessels  more  than  double  the 
dimensions  of  those  of  your  variety.  If  you  want  something 
of  a  beautiful  decorative  kind  in  fruited  stems  of  a  hardy 
herbaceous  plant,  get  seed  of  Physalis  Franchetti,  sow  it 
under  glass  in  the  spring,  put  out  the  plant  in  clumps  of 
five  on  the  garden  border,  and  you  will  henceforth  have  fine 
fruited  stems  in  abundance.  The  edible-fruited  Physalis  is 
edulis,  and  has  brown,  rather  than  red,  bladder-like  sheaths 
for  the  fruits.  These  are  about  the  size  of  small  marbles, 
and  are  sweet  and  nice  to  eat.  The  plants  may  be  raised 
from  seed  easily,  and  should  be  put  out  on  to  a  wanu  border, 
where  there  is  sunshine  in  plenty. 

Leat  soil  (Reader). —  Everyone  who  has  a  garden 
should  try  and  collect  falling  leaves  where  possible  to  enable 
them  eventually  to  decay  and  become  convertible  into  leaf 
soil.  The  fact  that  leaves  when  decayed  leave  behind  so 
much  solid  matter  shows  how  much  in  their  formation  they 
abstract  from  the  soil.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  in  decay 
they  become  such  acceptable  manure  for  all  descriptions  of 
plants.  You  should  collect  all  that  fall  in  your  lane,  as 
these  represent  waste.  Store  them  in  a  heap,  and  during 
the  winter  cast  over  them  plenty  of  house  slops.  Occasionally 
through  the  winter  turn  and  well  shake  them  up.  giving 
more  water  if  they  seem  too  dry.  Also  dust  liberally  with 
soot  to  kill  insects.  During  the  winter,  thus  occasionally 
turned,  the  leaves  rapidly  decompose  and  become  capital 
matuire.  If  you  wish  to  use  some  for  potting  soil  to  mix 
with  loam,  that  should  lie  at  least  two  years  to  enable  it  to 
become  pure  soil. 

N.  and  E.  Bupt.— Unavoidably  held  over  until  next 
WL-ek. 

Correction.— Owing  to  a  clerical  error  in  our  report  of  the 
Rfjyal  Horticultural  Society,  Orchid  Committee,  October  13, 
page  295,  the  interesting  botanical  species  shown  by  Mr. 
Moore,  of  Olasnevin,  is  printed  wrongly.  It  should  be  Gongora 
nigrita. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Davii'  Crombik,  for  the  past  fourteen  years  head 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Powerscmirt,  K.P., 
Powerscourt,  Euniskerry,  County  Wicklow,  as  head  gardener 
to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  Curraghmore, 
Portlaw,  County  Waterford. 

JSlR.  Richard  Wilson,  for  the  past  five  years  head 
gardener  to  the  Riglit  Hon.  Lady  Holmpatrick,  Abbots- 
town,  Castlfknock,  County  Dublin,  as  head  gardener  to  Sir 
Anliibald  Kdmonstone,  Bart.,  Duntreath  Castle,  Blanefield, 
Stirlingshire,  entering  on  his  duties  there  on  December  1. 


Books  Received. 

"The  Studio." — The  October  ninuber  is  more  charming 
than  its  predecessors.  We  have  never  scanned  a  brighter 
issue,  which  contains  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Garden  Making,"  by  E.  S.  Prior  (illustrated),  and  many 
other  articles  and  illustrations,  with  six  supplemental  plates. 
"  The  Studio"  is  a  monthly  art  magazine  for  all  artists,  and 
is  especially  helpful  to  the  student.  Price  Is.  5,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

"  Principles  of  Plant  Culture."  By  E.  S.  Goff,  Professor  of 
Horticulture  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Second  edition, 
revised.  Gay  and  Bird,  22,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 
Price  5s. 

We  have  received  the  following  October  numbers  from 
Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Limited  :— 

"  The  Sunday  Strand."— This  improves  upon  aciiuaintance, 
and  the  October  number  is  very  bright.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  amongst  the  many  illustrated  articles  is  the  one 
upon  "William  Holman  Hunt."  Ian  Maclaren  continues 
"  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  an<l  the  number  is  brimful  of 
other  articles  as  interesting  and  instructive. 

"The  Wide  World  Magazine."— This  is  a  number  full  of 
adventure.  Its  chief  contents  comprise  "  Alligator  Hunting 
in  Florida,"  "What  a  Foreigner  Saw  in  China,"  "Where 
Dogs  are  used  as  Policemen,"  "  Cloud-bursts  in  Arizona,"  Ac. 

"The  Strand  Magazine"  is  particularly  readable.  It  is 
full  of  brightly-written  articles  and  charming  photographic 
reproductions. 

"The  Art  Uible."— We  predict  a  large  sale  for  "The  Art 
Bible,"  part  I.  of  which  we  have  received,  the  work  to  be 
completed  in  fourteen  fortnightly  parts.  The  present  part 
contains  sixty-four  illustrations,  and  is  issued  at  Cd. 

Catalogues  Received. 

Roses.— Messrs.  Ben.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester. 

Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  'Rosgs,— Messrs.  W.  and 
T.  Samson,  Kilmarnock. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.— Jl/e*^^j-i(.  J.  Chealand  Sons, 
Ctaidci/,  Sussex. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Shrubs.— 
Messrs.  George  Coolini  and  Sons,  Bath. 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  and  Fruits.-  Messrs.  ^ym.  Clilran 
and  Sons,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham. 


Letters   for   correspondents.  —  We 

are  pleased  to  receive  letters  from  our  readers 
asking  for  information  about  various  niatter.s  con- 
cerning the  garden.  Many  were  received  too  late 
to  be  answered  in  the  present  number,  but  next 
week  answers  will  be  given  as  fully  as  space 
permits. 
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THE    IMPORTANCE    OF 
GOOD    SHRUBS. 

NOW  that  the  phinting  season  has 
(.onie  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
our  readers  of  some  of  the  good 
shrubs  that  are  .so  often  overlooked. 
We  d(i  not  mean  rare  shrubs,  such 
as  may  only  be  had  from  the  few  nurseries  of 
the  very  highest  rank  or  from  those  that  make 
rare  shrubs  a  specialty,  but  good  things  that 
may  be  grown  in  any  garden  and  that  ap]iear 
in  all  the  good  shrub  catalogues. 

Perhaps  no  beautiful  and  now  well-known 
shrub  is  more  neglected  than  Exochorda 
grandiflora,  the  Pearl  Bush.  Its  near  relatives 
(the  Spirreas)  are  in  every  shrubbery,  but  one 
may  go  tlirough  twenty  and  not  see  Exochorda. 
Even  of  the  Sjiirieas  one  does  not  half  often 
enough  see  8.  Thunbergi,  a  perfect  Milky  Way 
of  little  starry  bloom  in  April  and  a  most 
shapely  little  bush,  or  the  double-flowered 
S.  prunifolia,  with  its  long  wreaths  of  tlower- 
like  double  Thorn  or  minute  w-hite  Roses  and 
its  autumn  bravery  of  scarlet  foliage.  The 
hardy  Magnolias  are  not  given  the  opportunity 
they  deserve  of  making  our  gardens  lovely  in 
earliest  summer.  Who  that  has  seen  Magnolio 
stellata  in  its  April  dress  of  profuse  white 
bloom  and  its  summer  and  autumn  dignity  of 
handsome  th  )Ugh  not  large  foliage,  would 
endure  to  be  without  it,  or  who  would  not 
desire  to  have  the  fragrant  chalices  of  M. 
soulangeana  with  their  outside  staining  ol 
purple,  and  M.  conspicua  of  purest  white,  in 
the  early  months  of  ilarch  and  April  ?  And 
why  does  not  every  garden  hold  one,  at  least, 
of  the  sweet  Chimonanthns,  offering,  as  it  does 
in  February,  an  abundance  of  its  little  lihx>m.' 
of  a  fragrance  so  rich  and  powerful  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  matched  throughout  the  year. 

Cassinea  fulvida,  still  known  in  nurseries  by 
its  older  name  of  Diplopappus,  in  winter  wears 
its  fullest  dress  of  tiny  gold-backed  leafage  in 
long  graceful  sprays,  that  are  borne  in  such 
profusion  that  they  only  beg  to  be  cut  to 
accompany  the  rare  flowers  of  winter  that  we 
bring  indoors  to  sweeten  and  enliven  our 
rooms 

Of  small-tiowcring  trees  none  is  lovelier  than 
the  Snowy  Mesjiilus  (Amelanchier),  and  for  a 
tree  of  somewhat  larger  size  the  good  garden 
form  of  the  native  Bird  Cherry  is  beautiful  in 
the  early  year.  The  North  American  Halesia 
(the  Snowdrop  tree)  should  be  in  every  garden 
either  as  a  bush  or  tree,  every  branch  hung  in 
May  with  its  full  array  of  pendent  bloom  of 


the  size  and  general  shape  of  Snowdrops,  only 
of  a  warm  and  almost  creamy  instead  of  a  cold 
snow-white  colour. 

Few  spring-tlowering  shrubs  are  more  free 
and  graceful  than  For.sythia  suspensa,  and  if  it 
can  be  planted  on  a  slight  eminence  and 
encouraged  to  throw  down  its  many-feet-long 
graceful  sprays  it  then  exhibits  its  best  garden 
use.  The  .Japanese  ^'iburnum  plicatum  is 
another  shrub  well  known  but  unfairly 
neglected,  flowering  with  the  earliest  Irises. 
Grouped  with  the  grand  Iris  jmllida  dalmatica 
it  is  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten. 

.Esculus  or  Pavia  niacrostachya,  blooming  in 
.July  when  flowering  shrubs  are  rare,  is  easily 
grown  and  strikingly  handsome,  and  yet  how 
rarely  seen.  Calycanthus  floridus,  with  its 
spice-scented  blooms  of  low-toned  crimson, 
also  a  late  summer  flower,  is  a  fine  thing  in  a 
cool,  well-sheltered  corner,  where  the  sun 
cannot  burn  the  flowers.  The  Ro.se  Acacia 
(Robinia  hispida)  trained  on  a  wall  or  house  is 
as  beautiful  as  any  Wistaria,  and  the  quality 
of  the  low-toned  rosy  bloom  of  a  nmch  rarer 
colour.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  so  brittle  that 
it  needs  clo.se  and  careful  wall  training  or  other 
support.  To  name  a  few  others  in  the  same 
kind  of  category,  but  rather  less  hardy,  the 
Sweet  Bay  is  the  noblest  of  evergreen  bushes 
or  small  trees  ;  the  Taniari.sk,  witli  its  grey 
plumes  of  foliage  and  autumn  flower-plumes  of 
tenderest  jiink,  is  a  delightful  plant  in  our 
southern  counties,  doing  especially  well  near 
the  sea.  Ulethra  alnifolia.  against  a  wall  or  in 
the  open,  is  a  mass  of  flower  in  late  summer, 
and  the  best  of  the  Hibiscus  syriacus,  or 
Althiiia  frutex,  the  shrubbery  representatives 
of  Mallows  and  Hollyhocks,  are  autumn  flowers 
of  the  best  class.  A  Ijushy  plant  of  half-woody 
character  that  may  well  be  classed  among 
shrubs,  and  that  was  beloved  of  our  grand- 
mother.*, is  Leycesteria  formosa,  a  delightful 
thing  in  the  later  autumn.  The  large-fruited 
Euonynuis  (Spindle  tree)  is  another  good  thing 
too  little  grown. 

For  a  peaty  garden  there  are  many  delightful 
plants  in  the  neglected  though  easy-to-be-had 
list.  One  of  these  is  the  lieautiful  and  highly 
fragrant  Azalea  occidentalis,  all  the  better  that 
the  flowers  and  leaves  come  together  and  that 
it  is  later  than  the  (Ihent  Azalea.s.  Then  there 
are  the  two  sweet-scented  North  American 
Bog  Myrtles,  Myrica  cerifera  and  Comptonia 
asplenifolia,  the  charming  little  Ledum  buxi- 
folium,  of  neatest  bushy  form,  and  the  larger 
L.  palustre,  whose  bruised  leaves  are  of 
delightful  aromatic  fragrance ;  Vac('inium  penn- 


sylvanicum,  pretty  in  leaf  and  flower  and 
blazing  scarlet  in  autumn,  and  Gaultheria 
Shallon,  a  most  important  sub-shrub,  revelling 
in  moist  peat  or  any  cool  sandy  soil. 

These  examples  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
list  of  desirable  shrubs  that  may  be  found  for 
the  slightest  seeking.  This  brief  recital  of 
their  names  and  qualities  is  only  meant  to 
remind  our  readers  that  all  these  good  things 
are  close  at  hand,  while  many  more  are  only 
waiting  to  be  asked  for. 


CHILL  OCTOBER. 

"  I  bid  thf  garden  glories  <.'0  in  gray. 
I  send  the  last  hn^ad  Marygold  away.  * 

Wkai'PED  in  rus.set,  autumn  is  once  more 
u))on  us,  and  there  are  bound  to .  be.  lamenta- 
tions over  the  \vaning  glories  of  our  gardens. 
Nil  desperandum  !  Now  is  the  time  for  work, 
for  jilanting  and  transjilanting,  for  cutting 
down  and  building  up,  for  remembering  the 
plans  that  were  made,  and  the  good  ideas  that 
ke])t  striking  us  in  the  heyday  of  .summer. 
Now  is  the  time  for  donning  strong  .shoes  and 
warm  wraps  and  for  setting  to  work  to  put  all 
these  fine  visions  into  practice. 

The  writer  has  just  returned  from  vi.siting  a 
kindled  spirit,  whose  house  has  attained  to 
such  a  pitch  of  jierfection  that  any  further 
touch  must  mar.  There  is  not  a  corner  for 
another  jiiece  of  china  in  the  cabinets,  no  place 
for  another  picture  on  the  walls.  How  our 
•symjiathy  must  go  out  to  a  man  who  has  no 
more  worlds  to  con(iuer  !  But  .stay  :  there  has 
been  a  sudden  shower,  and  as  the  sun  shines 
out  again  he  asks  us  to  come  with  him  into  his 
beautiful  dripping  garden.  Here  all  is  life  and 
animation.  Carts  filled  with  mould  are  hurry- 
ing up  from  unaccustomed  quarters,  heaps  of 
stones  and  rugged  logs  of  wood  are  lying  about. 
"  There  is  a  new  fernery  to  be  fashioned,"  he 
tells  us,  "a  piece  of  meadow  to  be  taken  in  to 
form  a  tennis  lawn,  a  rockery  to  bo  made  where 
the  alpine  plants  may  flourish,"  in  short,  a 
thousand  things  clamour  for  attention,  and  we 
leave  the  owner  t(j  his  improvements  and 
alterations  a  busy  and  a  happy  man. 

Alterations  in  gardens  there  must  be,  and 
always  will  be,  as  long  as  gardens  are  gardens. 
Pretty  frequently,  too.  If  w^e  do  not  make 
them  ourselves,  the  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs 
will  soon  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands 
and  do  the  business  for  us,  perhaps  in  a  way 
that  will  not  meet  with  our  approval.  Herein 
lies  the  great  distinction  between  houses  and 
gardens.  The  furniture  in  houses  will  grow 
old,  maybe  a  little  worn,  or  it  may  mellow, 
nothing  more.  We  may  plant  a  foot-stool  in 
the  ingle  corner  ;  no  fear  of  it  starting  ott'  on 
its  own  account  and  eventually  robbing  the 
family  of  tlicir  tire-side.  In  gardens,  on  fhe 
other  hand,  we  have  living  creatures  to  deal 
with,  who  have  characters  and  wills  of  their 
own.     There  is  the  same  difl'erence  as  between 
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dolls  and  children  ;  but  there  lies  the  cliariu. 
After  any  absence,  returning  to  our  -gardens, 
even  if  they  be  small  ones,  what  a  multiplicity 
of  things  one  finds  to  do.  Everything  is  altered, 
their  inhabitants  have  made  the  most  of  their 
holiday  opportunities.  Marygolds  and  Stravv- 
l)errie.s  have  started  off  upon  excursions  of  their 
own  into  the  gravel  paths,  the  shrubs  have 
become  self-assertive,  and  the  trees  are  over- 
grown. 

Cutting  down  trees.  What  a  liu.siness  that 
is,  and  what  a  fearful  responsibility,  but  how 
necessary.  What  to  take  and  what  to  leave  is 
always  the  debated  point.  I  have  known  the 
most  attached  families  come  to  blows  over  the 
question  of  trees.  There  is  always  the  over- 
cautious one  who  implores  us  to  "  pause."  If 
we  took  his  advice  we  should  be  pausing  all 
the  time,  and  never  do  anything  else  ;  and  the 
destructive  one,  who  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
there  is  something  to  pull  down  (iDeware  of 
him) ;  and  the  sentimental  one,  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  "  can't  bear  to  part  with  it  ; " 
and  the  open-air  one,  who  looks  at  the  matter 
from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  and  tells  us  to 
think  only  of  light  and  ventilation,  dismissing 
all  other  considerations. 

The  adviser  least  to  be  considered  is  the 
sentimental.  Remembering  what  a  fatal  thing 
it  is  to  be  swayed  by  sentiment  in  our  indoor 
arrangements,  we  may  well  tremble  at  the  idea 
of  being  influenced  by  it  in  our  grounds.  The 
rubbish  that  accumulates  in  a  hpiise,  where  no 
one  has  the  courage  to  make  an  occasional 
"clean  sweep,"  the  faded  photograph,  the 
hideous  sofa-cu.shion,  the  beaded  mat,  the  pain- 
ful bracket,  who  has  not  suffered  from  them? 

Just  .so  with  our  gardens.  The  little  tree 
that  looked  so  pretty  when  so-and-so  planted 
it  years  ago,  close  to  the  house,  now  it  is  ten 
times  too  big  for  its  place,  and  is  keeping  off 
all  the  light  and  air.  Let  it  go.  And  the 
Weeping  Willow  that  is  blocking  up  the  school- 
room window.  "  Cut  down  that  Willow,"  cries 
the  sentimental  one.  "  When  we  remember  you 
carried  it  home  yourself,  and  it  has  been  struck 
by  lightning  once  and  blown  down  twice.  How- 
ever can  you  show  so  little  feeling  'I "  I  turn  a 
deaf  ear.  It  is  better  to  be  ruthless.  Pinning 
my  faith  to  the  open-air  man,  I  go  on  with  my 
lopping  and  cutting  down  and  thinning  out, 
and  advise  my  readers  to  do  the  same.  The 
grumblers  will  thank  you  for  it  by  and  by. 

October,  1900,  will  ever  be  famous  in  the 
annals  of  this  family  as  the  occasion  of  a  fine 
clearance.  Two  Lime  trees,  four  Arbor-vit;v, 
and  one  Fir  tree  have  fallen. 

As  the  old  game  words  it  "the  consequences" 
are  floods  of  sunshine  let  in,  room  made  for  a 
Rose  bed  long  longed  for,  and  a  border  that 
used  to  be  too  shady  to  grow  anything  now 
made  habitable  for  herbaceous  plants. 

True,  one  wall  is  left  expo.sed  that  was  hidden 
before,  but  this  is  delightful.  We  are  dab 
hands  at  walls,  even  "  blank  walls  facing  east," 
and  know  how  to  circumvent  them.  Let  no 
one  who  wants  to  make  his  tare  walls  quickly 
into  a  thing  of  beauty  trust  to  cuttings  or  very 
.small  plants.  Here  penny  wise  is  pound 
foolish.  Let  him  buy  his  Ivies  and  Virginia 
Creepers,  and  all  the  other  climbers  he  wants, 
already  grown  a  good  size  in  jiots  that  have 
been  sunk  in  the  ground.  Mine  are  already 
yards  high.  When  taken  up  their  roots  were 
growing  strongly  through  the  pots.  Another 
wrinkle,  do  not  water  them  overhead,  but  dig 
your  hole  and  fill  that  with  water  (soft)  before 
planting.  The  most  delicate  rootlets  respond 
to  this  treatment. 

My  erst  pot-bound  new  comers  are  already 
rejoicing  in  their  freedom,  and  will  be  soon 
romping  all  over  the  walls.     Ere  long  I  shall 


add  a  Clematis  Flammula  and  many  other 
pretty  things  I  have  been  coveting  for  ages. 

Before  dismissing  the  wall,  I  ought  to  say 
how  we  heightened  it  2  feet  or  .'5  feet,  so  that 
it  will  form  an  effective  liackground  to  the 
Hose  bed.  Attaching  iron  rods  all  along  at 
intervals,  we  have  placed  wire  netting  so  as  to 
cover  rather  more  than  half  of  it,  and  to  rise 
several  feet  above.  This  is  splendid  for  the 
creepers ;  avoiding  nails  and  shred.s,  often 
objectionalile,  especially  on  old  and  crumbly 
walks,  where  nails  will  not  hold,  we  tie  the 
trails  to  the  netting  with  bast  and  tarred  string. 
This  plan  is  both  neat  and  cleanly,  and  (piite  a 
fancy  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  mourn  long  over  the  trees 
that  are  gone.  One  sigh  I  spare  for  the  Limes. 
I  loved  them  for  their  fragrance  when  in 
blossom,  and  for  the  lovely  litter  they  make  in 
early  spring,  scattering  our  pathway  with  fallen 
pinky  petals,  but  as  for  the  Fir  tree  and  the 
Arbor-vit;e  they  are  a  good  riddance,  especi- 
ally the  Arbor-vitic.  Why  it  should  be  .so  I 
know  not,  but  these  particular  trees  have  a 
way  like  cats,  of  being  remarkably  good-looking 
in  their  early  youth  and  "going  off"  when 
grown  up.  They  lose  their  grace,  they  lose 
their  figures,  and  are  only  a  disappointment. 
What  a  mercy  it  is  human  beings  ai'e  not  often 
thus  afflicted  ! 

My  Rose  bed  will  be  worth  a  dozen  of  those 
misshapen  Arbor-vitw.  A  merry  bonfire  was 
made  of  them.  The  ashes  will  be  fine  for  my 
new  borders,  the  \\ood  I  do  not  want  to'  cut  up 
and  burn  indoors  shall  bank  up  the  back  of 
my  Rose  bed  and  shall  be  planted  with  ground 
creepers. 

1  have  passed  over  the  routine  work  of 
October.  'J'he  propagating,  the  planting  out, 
the  burial  of  the  bulbs  in  the  kind  soft  earth 
that  will  give  them  back  to  us  in  the  spring 
like  angels.  Everyone  does  these  things,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  done  the  better,  for  the 
days  are  shortening  fast.  I  look  at  the  work 
that  is  done,  and  think  how  good  it  is.  We  are 
satisfied  that  we  have  done  our  duty  by  this 
passing  month  of  "  chill  October." — F.  A.  B. 
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Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  many  personal  friends 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Martin,  so  long  the  respected 
manager  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  nursery  at 
Reading,  to  know  that  as  a  result  of  the  appeal 
made  by  the  executive  of  the  Reading  and  District 
Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association  for 
subscriptions  towards  a  "James  Martin  Memorial," 
the  sum  of  £135  has  been  raised  and  handed  over 
to  the  Royal  Uardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  the  com- 
mittee of  which  institution  acknowledge  its  receipt 
with  grateful  thanks,  and  will  apply  the  sum  placed 
at  their  disposal  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
object  for  which  the  memorial  was  raised.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  the  -6th  ult. ,  it 
was  arranged  that  an  election  of  candidates  shall 
take  place  at  the  next  anrnial  meeting  ( February  l.")), 
and  nominations  for  the  same  will  be  received  by 
the  secretary  up  to  December  21. 

The  proposed  botanic  g^arden  in 

Berlin. — Berlin's  new  botanical  gardens  promise 
soon  to  be  one  of  the  sights  of  (iermany.  They  are- 
situated  about  a  mile  beyond  the  city  gates,  near 
the  village  of  Dahlem,  on  the  Potsdam  road.  We 
understand  that  so  far  as  possible  the  natural 
scenery  amidst  which  the  specimens  are  to  be 
found  has  been  reproduced. 

Royal   Horticultural   Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  Hower  show  of  this  society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next,  November^,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  1 — 4  p.m.  A  lecture 
on  "Insecticides,  Spraying  for  Fungi,  &c. ,"  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  R.  Newstead,  K.E.S.,  at  three  o'clock. 


Chrysanthemum    Mrs.   Franli    G. 

Smith.  This  new  ( 'hr3'santhenium,  we  omitted 
to. mention  last  week,  was  exhiliited  bj*  Mr.  W.  .7. 
Godfrey  at  Westminster  on  October  23,  and 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Societ\'.  It  is  an  introduction  from 
Australia,  golden-yellow  in  colour,  the  outer  florets 
nicely  marked  with  crimson,  a  good  .Japanese 
incurved  of  deep  globular  form,  and  the  plant  is 
of  ilwarf  haliit. 

Marianne  North.— -A^  correspondent,  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  the  late  Miss  North,  writing  in 
kind  terms  of  appreciation  of  our  article  of  October 
2((,  reminds  us  that  Miss  North  not  oidy  gave  her 
paintings  to  the  nation,  but  also  gave  the  North 
Gallery  in  which  they  are  housed,  bearing  the 
whole  expense  of  the  erection  and  fitting,  only 
excepting  the  fees  of  Mr.  .lames  Ferguson,  the 
architect,  her  old  and  valued  friend,  who,  inspirefl 
by  her  generosity  and  desiring  to  aid  her,  would 
accept  no  pa3'ment  for  his  work  on  the  Ualler}'. 
She  also  gave  an  edition  of  2,00IJ  copies  of  the  cata- 
logue of  the  collection,  which  she  com|)iled  with 
Mr.  Hemsley  s  valuable  assistance. 

CiStUS  ladaniferUS.- It  seems  strange 
that  the  white  Cistus  ladaniferus,  referred  to  by 
-\Ir.  T.  H.  Archer- Hind  (page  2.">1),  which  is 
common  in  portions  of  Southern  Spain,  should  not 
be  procurable  in  England.  Travelling  bj*  rail  in 
the  spring  three  years  ago  between  (Gibraltar  and 
Ronda,  the  steep  banks  of  the  river  Guadiara, 
above  which  tlie  line  passed,  were  covered  with  a 
thicket  of  this  Cistus  for  a  space  of  lialf  a  mile  or 
more.  The  bushes  ranged  from  4  feet  to  7  fee'  and 
over,  and  were  in  full  flower,  the  blossoms  being 
pure  white  and  fully  .'i  inches  in  diameter.  One 
would  imagine  that  it  would  not  be  a  difliculc 
matter  for  some  enterprising  nurseiynian  to  pro- 
cure a  st^ck  of  this  lieautiful  shruli,  as  well  as  of 
C.  ladaniferus  maculalus,  for  whicii  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind  tells  us  C.  C3'prius  is  almost  universally 
distributed.  Nurserymen  do  not  recognise  the 
existence  of  G.  c^'prius,  as  the  name  does  not 
appear  rn  their  catalogues,  but  most  collections 
possess  it  under  tlie  name  of  ( '.  ladaniferus. — 
S.  \V.  F. 

Mr.  Norman   Davis,  of  Framfleld, 

Sussex,  was  awarded  a  gohl  medal  for  his 
handsome  group  of  Chr^'santhemums  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Iloj'al  Horticultural  Society. 

Leycesteriaformosa  and  rabbits.— 

I  observe  in  TnEG.vunEN  lately  that  "T."describes 
Lej'cesteria  formosa  as  resisting  rabbits.  I  have 
found  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  everyone  of 
mine  having  been  destroyed  by  them.  However, 
there  is  one  shrub  that  with  me  is  rabbit  ]jroof ,  that 
is  Syringa,  not  mentioned  by  "  T." — H. 

Neglect    of    Kew    Gardens.  —  The 

common  ignorance  displaced  by  Londoners  for 
I.,ondon  is  extensive  and  peculiar.  But  of  all 
spots  least  patronised  bj-  the  public,  except 
on  stated  occasions,  is  Kew  (iardens.  At  this 
time  of  tlie  year  scarcely  anyone  dreams  of  pa3'ing 
them  a  \isit,  but,  as  a  contemporary  pleads, 
"  there  is  a  beauty  in  Kew  (hardens  just  now 
that  no  other  period  of  the  3-ear  can  eijual."  The 
autumn  colours  can  compare  with  a  Berkshire 
wood  or  the  creepers  on  Oxford  colleges,  and  some 
of  the  houses  are  a  mass  of  brilliant  colours.  The 
fJardens  are  as  good  a  substitute  as  could  be  desired 
for  '■  real  country."     illohr. 

Honours  to  French  horticul- 
turists.- We  learn  from  Li  .lunlin  that  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
MM.  Albert  Truttaut,  of  Versailles,  Salom3',  of 
rhomer3',  and  Sohier,  of  Paris,  have  been 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  otticer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

Physalis  fruits  as  dessert. -A  last 

echo  from  tile  Mayoral  baiuiuct  in  Paris  !  The 
menu  of  the  famous  breakfast  provided  on  that 
occasion  containe<l,  amongst  other  fruits,  those  of 
Physalis — P.  edulis,  I  suppose.  But  whether 
P.  edulis,  P.  l''ranchetti,  P,  Alkekengi.  1  wonder 
\iow  many  of  those  partaking  of  the  Physalis  fruits 
knew  what  these  were.  1  would  mucli  like  to 
learn  the  impressions  of  one  of  our  dignified 
magistrates  upon  the  subject,  but  I  have  not  3'et 
had  the  opportunity. — P.  Hkriot,  in  Lf  ■)ariliii. 
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Saintpaulia  ionantha.— What  a  pretty 

effect  this  useful  autumn  decorative  plant  has 
mixed  with  I'rimula  floribunda.  The  first-named 
is  grown  so  readily  either'  from  seed,  leaves  or 
division,  and  is  so  bright  when  in  full  bloom  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  that  it  deserves  extended 
cultivation.  We  have  none  too  many  autumn  and 
winter  flowers  that  have  the  violet  colour  of  the 
Saintpaulia,  and  few  tliat  liloom  so  freely  at  this 
time  of  year  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  had  in  flower  nine 
months  out  of  twelve,  but  in  my  estimation  is  more 
useful  at  this  date  and  through  the  midwinter 
months. — <i.  W. 

Statice  Bondwelli.— if  only  for  its  dis- 
tinctive colouring  this  pretty  species  is  well  worthy 
of  cultivation  generally  in  gardens.  It  is  a  yellow- 
flowered  kind,  and  therefore  (|uite  removed  from 
the  majority  of  its  race  by  the  colour  alone.  It  is 
very  free  in  growth,  and  flowers  well  also,  thus  pro- 
viding a  distinct  break  in  this  family,  the  members 
of  which  are  usuallj'  blue,  pale  blue,  or  lavender  in 
tone.  Not  only  is  the  above  plant  good  in  the 
border  or  the  rock  garden,  it  is  al.so  equally  good 
for  preserving  in  a  dried  state  for  winter  decoration, 
retaining  its  colour  for  a  whole  year  with  but  little 
or  no  fading  from  the  natural  tone.  The  plant  is  of 
annual  growth,  and,  like  the  major  portion  of  these 
plants,  not  the  least  dirticult  to  cultivate. 

Beg'onia  echinosepala.— No  species  of 

the  Hbrous-rooted  section  can  equal  this  handsome 
kind  when  it  is  well  understood  and  equally  well 
grown.  In  the  latter  respect  the  plant  is  rarely 
seen  in  gardens,  and  particularly  in  private  places 
where  one  may  expect  it  wouki  prove  a  valuable 
plant  in  many  ways.  At  Kew,  however,  the  plant 
is  generally  well  grown  from  year  to  year,  and, 
indeed,  so  much  so  is  this  the  case  that  some 
excellent  examples  fully  o  feet  high  may  be  seen  in 
the  greenhouses,  where  for  weeks  past  they  have 
yielded  most  bountifully  of  their  .striking  flowers. 
The  latter  are  white  with  a  shell  pink  tint  pervading 
them.  Covered  again  more  or  less  externally  with 
hair-like  bristles,  the  plant  is  rendered  the  more 
conspicuous,  and  with  abundant  pleasing  and  hand- 
some foliage  is  suitable  for  any  greenhouse  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Such  large  examples  as  these 
are  well  suited  to  the  bolder  betls  or  groups  that  are 
now  formed  in  the  conservator}',  and  as  plants 
requiring  but  little  warmth  should  not  be  wanting 
admirers. — K.  J. 

Hoya  imperialis. — The  excellent  and  most 
truthful-coloured  plate  of  this  fine  stove  climber 
in  the  Heviie  Horticole  for  October  16  reminds  us  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  plants  of 
its  class  that  well  deserve  more  general  culture. 
It  is  not  a  new  plant,  for  M.  Andre  reminds  us 
that  it  was  sent  from  Borneo  many  years  ago  by 
Mr.  H.  Low,  and  that  it  flowered  in  an  English 
nursery  as  long  ago  as  184S.  Compared  with  the 
well-known  H.  carnosa  it  is  a  giant,  as  the 
individual  blooms  of  the  hanging  cluster  each 
measure  4  inches  across,  and  there  are  as  many  as 
eleven  in  the  cluster.  The  leaves  are  of  corres- 
ponding size,  Ijeing  8  inches  long  and  2^  inches 
wide.  The  colour  of  the  bloom  is  extremely 
pleasing  to  anyone  who  does  not  think  that  a 
colour  to  be  good  must  necessarily  be  violent.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  rather  pale  and  very  soft 
rosy  chocolate. 

Campanula  collina  alba.— In  the  late 

months  we  are  often  indebted  to  earlier  flowers  for 
furnishing  us  with  a  second  crop  of  bloom. 
Looking  round  the  garden  to-day  one  is  struck 
with  the  number  of  plants  which  are  thus  helping 
the  late  flowers  to  redeem  the  garden  from  the 
reproach  of  flowerlessness.  Among  these  is  a 
plant  of  Campanula  collina  alba,  a  pretty  variety 
of  a  species  of  Campanula  which  is  better  known 
from  references  to  it  in  works  of  reference  than 
from  its  being  seen  in  gardens.  It  is  but  little 
grown.  The  species  comes  from  the  Caucasus,  an(] 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  12  inches  to  18  inches. 
The  type  has  blue,  funnel-shaped  pendent  blooms 
in  long  racemes.  The  lower  leaves  are  well 
described  in  "The  Dictionary  of  Gardening"  as 
"ovate-oblong,  crenulated,"  while  those  of  the 
middle  are  lanceolate,  and  the  upper  ones  linear- 
acuminate.  The  white  variety  is  pretty,  though 
one  prefers  some  others  of  the  genus,  which  give  | 


us  so  many  lovely  plants.  The  Hill  or  Sage-leaved 
Bellflower  usually  flowers  in  July,  and  is  not 
dilficult  to  grow  in  the  border  or  in  the  rock 
garden.  —  fS.  Arnott,  Ho^edene,  Caranthm-n,  Jiij 
Damfrits,  X.  B. 

Aster  puniceus  pulcherpimus.— In 

a  fair-si/.ed  collection  of  perennial  Asters  of  gooil 
quality  this  Starwort  never  loses  ground  in  one's 
estimation.  In  light  soil  it  grows  from  4  feet 
to  5  feet  high,  and  flowers  very  freel}'.  It  gives 
beautiful  p3'ramidal  heads  of  large  flowers,  with 
incurving  petals  of  a  i)retty  blush  white  with 
a  lemon-yellow  centre.  Its  beauty  is  added  to  by 
the  pretty  reddish  stems  with  rigid  hairs.  The 
variety  sold  as  pulcherrimus  seems  to  be  much 
prettier  than  the  typical  A.  puniceus,  of  which  a 
good  illustration  is  before  me.  Its  flowers  range 
from  violet-purple  to  pale  purple.  It  is  a  swamp 
lover  in  its  native  habitats,  and  it  is  possible  that 
pulcherrimus  would  be  even  finer  than  it  is  if  it 
were  grown  in  a  moist  plaie.  Besides  its  names  of 
Red-stalk  or  Purple-stem  Aster,  the  typical  plant 
is  also  called  Early  Purple  Aster. — E. 

Aster  F.  W.  Burbidge.— As  one  knows 

it  better,  and  as  it  increases  in  size,  one  appreciates 
more  highly  the  Starwort  named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  of  Trinity  College  Oardens, 
Dublin.  It  grows  here  in  light  soil  to  a  height  of 
nearly  4  feet,  and  covers  itself  with  its  pretty 
flowers.  These  are  of  good  size,  and  of  a  pleasing 
light  lilac  in  colour  It  comes  into  bloom  com- 
paratively early,  but  lasts  in  good  condition  for  a 
long  while.  As  a  cut  flower  it  is  also  one  of  the 
best  of  our  Starworts. — A.,  (\iriethoni. 

Kniphofla  pauciflora.— While  so  many 
of  the  Torch  Lilies  are  of  the  red  and  scarlet  hues 
so  generally  characteristic  of  their  tribe,  it  is 
interesting  to  turn  to  this,  a  yellow-flowered 
species,  even  though  from  the  commercial  point 
it  is  not  calculated  to  be  a  great  gain.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  sa}'  of  what  value  this  or 
that  plant  may  be  when  mingled  with  some  other 
species,  as  in  cross-breeding.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  is  not  wise  to  disparasxe  or  disqualif}' 
anything  at  first  sight  or  knowledge.  The  yellow, 
tubular-shaped  flowers  are  very  pretty  in  colour, 
yet  not  very  numerously  produced  on  the  stem. 
A  batch  of  this  in  Mr.  Perry's  nursery  at 
Winchmore  Hill  has  been  very  interesting  of  late, 
and  in  all  probaVMlity  its  late  flowering  may  be  of 
value  in  the  near  future. — E.  J. 

Origin  of  the  Fairy  Apple.— Observing 

in  Mr.  Hunyard's  interesting  notes  on  Crabs  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  (iARDKN  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  origin  of  this  pretty  and  best-flavoured  of  all 
the  Crabs,  I  must  confess  that,  considering  Mr. 
Bunyard's  intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
Apple  lore,  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  especially 
too,  as  it  is  described  in  "  Hogg's  Fruit  Manual," 
a  note  I  append  below.  I  am  additionally  interested 
in  the  Fairy  Apple,  or  Crabs,  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  John  .Jennings  —  now  long  deceased  —  was 
well  known  to  both  my  father  and  myself  when 
residing  within  a  few  miles  of  his  nursery,  at 
Shipston-on-Stour,  and  that  we  both  were,  I 
believe,  the  first  purchasers  of  plants  of  the  Apple 
in  question  from  Mr.  Jennings.  In  addition  to  its 
refreshing  palatable  quality,  the  bright  and  richly 
coloured  fruits  render  it  emineatly  suitable  for 
ornamental  planting  in  shrubberies  or  as  a  lawn 
tree.  Mr.  Hogg  says  : — "  Flesh  of  a  fine  deep 
yellow,  firm,  crisp,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich  brisk 
flavour,  and  fine  delicate  aroma  when  eaten  with 
the  skin  on,  this  Apple  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Jennings  in  his  nursery  at  Shipston-on-Stour,  from 
seed  raised  of  the  Scarlet  Siberian  Crab  or  Cherry 
Apple.  The  seed  was  sown  with  no  intention  of 
raising  new  varieties  of  fruit,  but  for  stocks  on 
which  to  graft  the  ordinary  varieties  of  Apples. 
One  of  these  showing  signs  of  fruit,  Mr.  .Jennings 
grafted  it  upon  a  free  Apple  stock." — William 
(t.vroinkr,  llarhorni\  Jllnttiin/hdm. 

Potentilla  lanuginosa.— It  is,  one 

thinks,  desirable  that  this  prett}'  little  Cinquefoil 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  admirers  of 
alpine  flowers.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  hardly 
ever  seen  in  gardens,  although  it  is  exceedingly 
pretty,  even  if  it  never  bloomed,  although  this 
consummation  is  to  be  desired  for  all  that.     The 


plant  to  which  I  refer  is  not  P.  verna,  which  has 
had  this  name  applied  to  it  also,  but  seems  to  be 
that  species  from  the  Caucasus  which  appears  in 
the  "Index  Kewensis"  under  the  name  of  P. 
lanuginosa,  with  the  authority  of  "  Fisch.  and 
Sweet  ex  Steud.  Nom.,"  ed.  II.  ii.  388.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  have  not  access  to  a  description,  but  my 
jilant  came  from  a  source  which  leads  one  to  have 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  name.  October 
is  not  its  flowering  season,  which  is  summer,  but  it 
is  in  bloom  at  present,  so  that  a  reference  to  it  now 
is  not  altogether  unseasonable.  It  appears  to  be 
of  a  half  shrubby  character,  and  its  most  pleasing 
feature  is  the  soft,  silky  look  of  its  pretty  little 
leaves.  To  these  the  flowers  come  as  a  welcome 
addition  of  bright  colour.  They  are  a  clear  yellow, 
and  at  a  little  distance  lead  one  to  think  they  are 
looking  upon  the  flower  of  a  yellow  Helianthemum. 
It  is  a  hardy  species,  and  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings.  Small  plants  do  not  flower  well,  and 
they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time 
in  a  place  when  once  planted.  The  rock  garden  is 
the  best  place  for  a  plant  like  this,  its  rather 
prostrate  habit  adapting  it  for  trailing  over  stones. 
— S.  Arn'ott,  ^V,/x, //,„)■/(,  /,_(/  Dumfries,  X.B. 

Salvia  argentea."— This  plant  is  on  a 
rather  large  scale  for  the  rock  garden,  anil  does 
better  in  a  broad  border  where  it  can  have  plenty 
of  room  and  some  shelter,  as  its  wide  silvery  leaves 
surt'er  from  strong  winds.  — W.  S. 

Chrysanthemums   at   Southwark 

Park. — Persons  who  have  any  doubt   as  to  the 
po])ularity  of  the  Chrysanthemum  should  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  one  of  the  show  houses  provided 
by  the  London  Countj'  Council  on  a  fine  Sunday 
afternoon.    There  they  would  see,  even  in  a  district 
like  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford,  to  what  an  extent 
the   free   exhibitions   of   the   Autumn    Queen    are 
patronised  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  intelligent 
interest  that  is  taken  in  the  flowers  by  the  visitors, 
many  of  whom   cannot  hope   to  do  much  with  a 
garden   situated  in  such  crowded   localities.     The 
collection  at  Southwark  Park  has  been  open  only 
a    few   days,    and    is   already   in   a   vei'y   forward 
condition.     Among  the  many  subjects  of  interest 
we  maj'  say  that  the  old  type  of  florists'  incurved 
is  well  represented,  there  being  some  very  promising 
blooms  of  such  standard  sorts  as  Emily  Dale,  ]3aron 
Hirsch,   D.  B.  Crane,   Miss  Violet  Tomlin,   Prince 
of  Wales,  John  Lambert,  Beverley,  and  others  of 
equal   merit.      Hardy   varieties,    although    not   so 
numerous  as  a  few  years  ago,  still  find  considerable 
favour,  for  we  noticed  Harry  Wonder  in  very  good 
form  ;    Esau,  rosy  pink  ;   King  of  the  Hirsutes,  a 
large   pale   yellow  ;    Beauty   of    Truro ;    and    the 
excellent  white  Enfants  des  deux  Mondes.     Louis 
Boehmer,  another  well-known  variety  of  this  type, 
was    also   in   evidence.       In    the    large- flowering 
.Japanese    section    there    are    some    striking    and 
cflective  blooms,  well  adapted  for  such  a  display  as 
that  under  notice.      Yellows  are  finely  coloured, 
especially    in    the    case    of    R.    Hooper   Pearson, 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Phwbus,  Le  (irand  Dragon, 
Sunflower,  and  the  newer  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hall,  a  solid, 
globular  •  looking    bloom.       In    the   whites.    Mile. 
Lacroix  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  Ijest.     Then  we 
find  Emily  Silsbury,   Elaine,   Mutual  Friend,  and 
some   fine   examples   of   Duchess   of   Fife.      Mine, 
(iustave  Henry  is  also  worthy  of  a  note  of  admira- 
tion.    Various  shades  of  purple  and  amaranth  are 
to  be  found,  more  or  less  rich  in  tone,  in  such  sorts 
as  Alberic   Lunden,  Commandant   Blusset,   Prefet 
Robert,  Mme.  Marius  Ricoud,  Miss  Ethel  Addison, 
and  the  like.     A  useful  pink  variety  is  the  old   La 
Triomphante,  and  very  useful  is  the  silvery  pink 
N.C.S.   Jubilee,   which  contributes  largely  to  the 
display.     W.  Tricker  and  Mme.  Ed.  Rey  are  varia- 
tions in  this  type,  and  the  well-known  Louise  is  one 
of  the  best.    Gloire  du  Rocher  is  a  wonderful  bright 
golden  terra-cotta,  and  shows  up  well  in  groups  of 
this  description.     Other  varieties  of  high  tones  in 
crimson  and  orange  may  be  found  in  M.  Geo.  Biron, 
Col.   W.    B.    Smith,   (Jambetta,    Mr.    W.    Holmes, 
ami  Gloire  de  Mizin.     A  few  Pompons  and  large- 
flowering  Anemones  are  included   in   the  display, 
(jf  the  latter,   the  best  is  undoubtedly  the   large 
wine-coloured     Descartes.      M.    Chas. "  Lebocz,    a 
curious   shade   of   golden    buff  or   cinnamon,    also 
appears  to  be  a  favourite  here. 
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Tufted     Pansy     (Viola)     Ardwell 

Gem. — All  that  "  E.  J.,"  on  page  239,  and  your 
correspondent  in  last  week's  issue  say,  and  more, 
is  well  deserved  by  the  variety  under  notice.  It  is 
one  of  those  which  have  not  deteriorated  in  the 
least,  and  during  the  past  season  has  maintained 
its  higli  reputation  as  one  of  the  very  best  pale 
yellow  varieties  for  an  efiective  display.  Of  the 
few  older  varieties  now  in  general  cultivation  this 
variety  is  one  of  the  very  best,  and  to  have 
remained  in  the  front  rank  of  the  best  bedding 
sorts  is  a  splendid  testimony  to  its  excellent 
qualities.  It  is  interesting  to  refer  to  a  copy  of 
the  report  of  the  Viola  Conference  of  1894,  held  at 
the  Botanical  (Jardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham, 
in  August  of  that  j'ear.  On  that  occasion,  as  the 
result  of  the  votes  of  those  present,  Ardwell  Gem 
was  placed  first  in  order  of  merit  under  the 
heading  of  those  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Two 
years  later,  at  the  trial  of  Violas  at  the  Roj'al 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  this  variety, 
with  a  limited  number  of  others,  was  awarded 
marks  equivalent  in  value  to  a  certificate  of  merit 
for  its  adaptability  for  bedding  purposes,  and  it 
was  again  placed  in  the  premier  position  under  the 
heading  of  tliose  of  a  primrose  or  sulphur  colour. 
I  well  remember  visiting  the  trial  at  the  time  the 
report  was  made,  and  the  plants  of  this  excellent 
old  variety  stood  out  distinctly  from  others  of  a 
similar  colour,  and  in  my  own  collection  it  has 
stood  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer,  and  has 
remained  in  goofl  condition  and  flowered  profusely 
mvich  longer  than  the  majoritj'  of  others.  Owing  to 
its  creeping-like  style  of  growth  it  quickly  covers 
the  ground,  and  the  blossoms  stand  up  prettily  on 
long,  stout,  erect  footstalks.  Mr.  Jordan  has 
used  it  freely  in  Regent's  Park,  whicli  is  proof  of 
its  excellent  constitution. — D.  B.  Crane. 

Chpysanthemum  Mrs.  Coombes.— 

Some  superl)  examples  of  tliis  lovelv  rosy  pink 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  were  staged  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Norman  Davis  at  the  October 
show  of  the  National  Chrysanthenuim  Society  on 
Tuesday,  the  9th  ult.  They  were  one  of  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  as  regards  character 
in  the  flowers  exhibited  on  that  occasion,  being  one 
of  the  few  varieties  representing  anything  like 
their  proper  character.  The  blooms  from  this 
grower  were  of  a  beautiful  refined  colour,  con- 
trasting favourably  with  those  of  the  same 
variety  inTjther  stands.  It  is  a  plant  of  extremely 
easy  culture,  and  appears  to  develop  handsome 
flowei'S  from  any  and  every  bud,  and  also  has  the 
advantage  of  possessing  a  good  habit  of  growth. — 
C.  A.  H. 

Tpopaeolum  canariensis  on  Thorn. 

—  This  excellent  climber  succeeds  well  when 
planted  beside  a  Whitethorn.  There  is  a  tree  at 
Knooknagoney  covered  with  th.e  yellow  blooms  of 
Canary  Creeper  to  the  height  of  15  feet.  Its  con- 
junction with  the  red  haws  witli  which  the  Thorn 
is  covered  make  it  remarkable  and  effective  in  the 
landscape.  T.  speciosum  and  T.  tuberosum  are  also 
useful  climbers  of  a  tine  liabit. — W.  S. 

Crocus  cancellatUS.— It  makes  one  who 
is  devoted  to  tlie  Crocus  feel  at  this  time  some 
envy  for  those  living  further  south,  where  dry 
weather  seems  to  have  prevailed,  while  we  had  an 
excess  of  rain.  The  Crocus  is  such  a  lover  of  the 
sun,  and  is  so  much  more  delightful  in  fine 
weather  than  in  a  rainy  season,  that  one  feels  much 
disappointment  when  a  rainy  autumn  deprives  us 
of  our  wonted  enjoyment  from  these  exquisite 
flowers.'  It  is  a  bitter  disappointment  when  the 
blooms  are  blown  down  and  defaced  by  heavy 
rains  and  strong  winds,  when,  had  the  weather 
been  different,  they  would  have  given  beautiful 
flowers  for  a  time.  However,  some  give  a 
succession  of  bloom,  and,  when  a  fair  collection  is 
grown,  some  survive  the  assaults  of  the  weather 
and  give  u.s  their  charms  unstintedly.  After  a 
long  spell  of  wet,  to-day  gives  some  hope  of  an 
improvement  and  yields  us  some  Crocuses.  Among 
them  are  two  varieties  of  Crocus  oancellatus,  a 
valuable  little  species  deserving  of  being  more 
widely  grown  in  the  border,  the  rock  garden,  or, 
perhaps  still  better,  in  short  grass.  It  is  a  variable 
species,  rather  widely  distributed  in  its  native 
state,  and  varying  greatly  in   its  colouring.     Mr. 


Maw  tells  us  that  the 
western  forms  are  usually 
white,  those  from  the 
east  having  blue  flowers 
with  various  markings. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
this  species  is  said  to 
have  adopted  the  colour- 
ing of  C.  aerius,  with 
wliich,  we  are  told,  it 
grows  on  the  Bithynian 
Olympus.  I  had  both 
bulbs  and  seeds  of  C. 
aerius  from  that  moun- 
tain, but  no  corms  of 
C.  cancellatUS  were 
among  those  received,  and 
the  seedlings  are  all  of 
C.  aerius,  so  that  one 
presumes  that  this  Crocus 
is  limited  in  its  range  on 
Olj'mpus  and  does  not 
alwa3'S  exist  beside 
C.  aerius  there.  Under 
the  name  of  C.  cancellatus 
I  have  a  pretty  little 
white  Crocus,  feathered 
with  purple  outside,  and 
showing  exceedingly  faint 
lines  of  palest  lilac  in  the 
interior,  so  faint,  indeed, 
as  to  be  only  discernible 
when  examined  carefully, 
and  not  detracting  from 
the  purity  of  the  flower 
when  seen  a  little  awa}'. 

C.  cancellatus  cilicicus  is  also  in  bloom,  forming 
a  nice  companion  to  its  lighter  coloured  sister. 
It  has  prettj'  lilac  flowers,  which  are  veined 
with  purple  at  the  base.  It  is  a  pleasing 
little  plant,  though  we  have  more  Croci  of  its 
colour  at  this  season.  C.  cancellatus  mazziaricus 
is  not  yet  open,  but  it  is  pretty  with  its  white 
flowers  with  orange  throat.  One  finds  C.  cancellatus 
a  very  satisfactory  flower  for  autum  bloom,  and 
its  attractions  are  increased  when — as  to-day — the 
bees  are  gathered  about  the  flowers,  humming 
busily  while  they  fly  in  and  out  of  their  cups. — 
S.  Arnott,  Car-^e/hoi'ti,  by  Dumfries,  ]V.  B. 


H-^MANTHUS    KATHARIN^E. 

The  root-.stock  of  this  liandsomu,  .stately  plant 
is  tuberous,  after  a  somewhat  heavy,  irreguhir, 
and  rotigh-hewn  fasliion,  and  fairly  productive 
of  young  plants  from  eyes  set  in  corrugated 
rings  of  the  oklcr  growth.  It  is  a  vigorous 
evergreen  species,  and  I  only  give  some  usual 
dimensions  to  show  what  space  a  full-grown 
plant  will  want.  Such  a  specimen  will  develop 
a  head  of  foliage  about  .3  feet  high,  with  a 
lateral  spread  of  a  similar  width.  The  broadly 
lanceolate  leaves,  each  on  a  few  inches  of 
footstalk,  are  20  inches  long  by  6  inches  at 
their  broadest  part,  and  will  remain  in  full 
vigour  through  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
until  in  the  following  spring  the  whole  leafy 
structure  will  be  very  rudely  split,  rent,  and 
thrown  —  as  it  were  thanklessly  —  to  one  side 
by  the  pushful  young  growth  that  cleaves  it 
wedgewise,  and  rises  in  a  sturdy  cone  of  rich 
red,  darkly  spotted.  From  within  an  outer 
fold  or  two  of  this  fresh  growth  will  appear 
the  new  flower-stem,  almost  keeping  pace  with 
the  growths  of  the  bright  young  leaves.  This 
stem  is  somewhat  flattened  and  handsomely 
sjiotted,  and  upon  a  full-sized  jilant  produces 
a  prodigious  number  of  flowers,  with  salmon- 
pink  petals,  long  scarlet  stamens,  and  golden 
anthers.  Scores  of  these  flowers  are  in  bloom 
together,  and  I  have  known  as  many  as  300  of 
their  footstalks  upon  one  head,  so  that  there  is 
a  long  succession. 

If  set  for  seed,  they  are  followed  by  bright 
scarlet  berries,  too  large  for  Red  Currants  and 


HAMANTltUS    KATHARINil':. 

too  .small  for  Cherries.  However,  besides  being 
somewhat  of  a  tax  upon  the  plant,  they  are  not 
a  means  of  propagation  so  quick  as  young 
plants  from  eyes  on  the  tuber.  These  I  find 
do  best  if  left  to  complete  their  first  year's 
growth  upon  the  parent  plant,  when  they  will 
have  some  tuberous  tissue  of  their  own,  and 
readily  root  from  it.  Young  plants  may  be 
potted  on,  according  to  size,  until  they  rise  to 
the  residential  dignity  of  a  10-inch  pot,  beyond 
which  an  adult  plant  need  not  go.  It  like.s  to 
feel  the  side  of  the  pot,  und  should  be  planted 
some  2  inches  below  the  rim,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  turfy  top-dressing,  to  follow  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  tuber  above  the  ground  level. 

I  have  grown  this  ]:ilant  for  some  fifteen 
years,  and  it  has  "  lived  happy  ever  afterwards" 
in  a  soil  of  chopped  sods  from  a  loamy  pasture 
and  good  drainage.  In  the  matter  of  temjiera- 
ture  it  does  well  in  any  between  .50"  and  60', 
and  will  not  object  to  a  summer  sojourn  out  of 
doors  if  the  situation  is  sunny  and  sheltered 
from  fierce  winds.         Francis  D.  Hornbr. 


NOTES    FROM    IRELAND, 

Cassia  conjinhosa. — In  a  recent  note  mention 
was  made  of  this  bright  greenhouse  shrub  as 
succeeding  in  the  open  air  in  the  south  of  England. 
Probabl}'  the  most  vigorous  and  profuse-flowering 
specimen  in  this  country  is  in  the  gardens  at  St. 
Anne's,  where  it  covers  a  large  amount  of  wall 
space  and  is  literally  laden  with  its  masses  of 
bright  golden  flowers.  In  company  with  a  vigorous 
Swainsonia,  a  fine  Rhyncospernnini,  and  a  variety 
of  similar  subjects  usually  seen  under  glass,  this 
showy  plant  makes  a  grand  display,  its  flowei-s 
possessing  a  richness  of  colouring  unknown  under 
greenhouse  treatment,  while  the  foliage  is  usually 
strong  and  clean.  Bej'ond  the  protection  of  a  mat 
in  frosty  weather,  this  fine  Cassia  receives  no 
coddling  whatever. 

Boiujainrillea  sanderiana. — In  the  open  borders 
and  as  specimens  in  the  grass  this  free-fiowering 
Bougainvillea  has  been  quite  a  feature  in  St. 
Stephen's  Green  Park,  Dublin.  The  plants  are  in 
pots,  which  are  plunged  in  their  allotted  positions, 
a[id  the  efl'ect  is  novel  and  pretty.  The  whole 
secret  in  flowering  this  plant  is  to  keep  it  con- 
stantly pinched  ;  it  will  thus  produce  its  bracts  in 
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the  greatest  profusion.  Musas,  specimen  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  Fuchsias  are  extensively  used 
for  planting  in  the  grass  (in  their  pots),  and  in 
this  manner  are  particularly  attractive. 

Aufii/uii  Croi-its. — The  display  of  these  charming 
little  autumn  flowers  at  Glasnevin  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  Ireland.  As  seen  on  a  warm 
border  in  the  full  glare  of  a  bright  sun,  with  their 
Howers  e.xpanded  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  is  ditii- 
cult  indeed  to  believe  that  we  have  reached  the 
middle  of  autumn,  and  that  in  a  few  short  weeks 
every  vestige  of  tlie  life  and  growth  surrounding 
us  will  have  disappeared.  Amoiigst  the  Crocuses 
there  were  some  lovely  masses  of  C.  kvvigatus, 
C.  medius,  C.  ibericus,  C.  serotinus,  C.  speciosus, 
C.  sativus  var. ,  C.  pulchellus,  C.  hadriaticus, 
C.  asturicus,  and  C.  .sativus  var.  Hausnechti.  The 
Colchicums  were  represented  by  numerous  clumps 
and  lines  of  V.  autumnale  Hore-pleno  (the  lovely 
doulile  white),  C.  lacteum,  C.  byzantinum  fl. -pi. , 
S.  iSzovitsi,  &o.  Leptosyne  gigantea. — This  new 
luid  handsome  composite  has  been  very  attractive 
at  (ilasnevin,  where,  in  one  of  the  beds  near  the 
curator's  residence,  it  has  displayed  its  graceful 
fennel-like  foliage  and  large  3'ellow  composite 
flowers  to  great  advantage.  A  smaller  form  (L. 
niaritima)  is  used  e.xtensively  for  "dot"  planting 
in  St.  ■Stephen's  (ireen  Park. 

Triloina  hrenHora. — This  is  a  veritable  little 
gem  in  the  borders  in  some  of  the  gardens  around 
Dublin,  and  is  also  exceedingl}'  prettj'  in  pots.  It 
is  still  verj'  beautiful  and  lasts  a  long  time  in 
bloom,  as  the  flowers  appear  to  possess  better 
lasting  qualities  than  those  of  some  of  the  more 
robust  kinds. 

Hd'miilliiis  onjyalis. — Although  it  may  seem 
superfluous  to  add  to  what  has  been  alreadj- 
written  anent  this  showy  race  of  autumn  flowers, 
I  think  this  beautiful  North  American  kind  is 
worthy  of  special  mention.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  graceful  of  the  family,  being  densely  clothed 
with  long,  drooping.  Willow  •  like  leaves.  It  is 
exceptionallj'  late-flowering,  and,  as  it  attains  a 
height  of  7  feet  or  S  feet,  is  a  most  desiralile 
subject  for  the  back  row  of  a  large  border. 

Oivhiili  in  flown-  at  Gta-snerin. — Although  at 
this  season  there  are  comparatively  few  Orchids  in 
bloom  in  the  Glasnevin  collection,  the  following 
list  will  serve  to  show  that  even  at  this  dull  season 
there  is  something  to  be  seen  in  these  beautiful 
gardens.  The  most  noticeable  amongst  the  plants 
at  present  in  flower  are  Angraecum  ashantense, 
Cattleya  Harrison*  var.  violacea,  C.  labiata, 
C(elogvne  massangeana,  C.  oculata  major,  Cirrho- 
petalum  ornalissimum,  C3'pripedium  Stonei,  C. 
marniorophylhim,  C.  polystigmatiaum,  C.  Charles- 
worthi,  (_'.  enlieUlense,  C.  Mrs.  Canham,  C.  insigne 
var.,  C.  crossianum,  C.  harrisianum,  C.  barbalum 
villosum,  C.  ■Schlimi  >  Sedeni,  C.  Hookene,  C. 
spicerianum,  C.  Curtisi,  Kpidendrum  godsetiianum, 
E.  prismatocarpum,  La'lia  dayana,  L.  monophylla, 
Masdevallia  melanaxantha  (in  true  form,  very 
scarce),  M.  chinuera  var.  (a  form  of  which  the 
Glasnevin  plant  is  the  only  specimen  in  cultivation), 
Oncidium  Papilio  majus,  Odontoglossum  grande, 
Pleione  lagenaria,  P.  maculata,  Renanthera  matu- 
tina,  Restrepia  maculata  (white-flowering,  probably 
tlie  only  plant  of  this  form  in  cultivation),  Steno- 
glottis  longiflora,  !S.  timbriata,  Vanda  kiniballi- 
ana,  &c. 

I'lii/aalU  Franchetti. — Everybody  knows  this  as 
a  border  plant,  but  few  know  of  its  extreme 
brilliancy  and  usefulness  when  grown  in  pots.  A 
few  days  ago  I  saw  in  a  greenhouse  a  nundjer  of 
well-grown  plants  in  9-inch  pots,  and  I  could 
scarcely  recognise  in  the  handsome  S3mmetrical 
plants  laden  with  their  scarlet  Chinese  lanterns  my 
old  friend  of  the  open  border.  I  think  everyone 
should  grow  a  few  plants  in  pots,  as  they  are  most 
ett'ective  at  this  season  when  flowers  are  l)ecoming 
scarce. 

Outdoor  Chrt/tant/iemiimx.  —  It  is  very  pleasing 
to  note  tliat  these  bright  and  useful  flowers  are 
now  receiving  the  appreciation  they  so  eminentlj' 
deserve.  It  seems  almost  a  pit}',  in  view  of  the 
many  beautiful  collections  now  grown  in  Ireland, 
that  we  cannot  move  our  horticultural  authorities 
to  establish  a  show  for  t'lem.  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  their  own  way  outdoor  Chiysanthemums  would 


make  quite  as  pretty  and  varied  a  display  as  the 
larger  sorts,  while  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  grown  would  throw  open  a 
nmch  larger  field  for  competition.  The  sudden 
fall  in  temperature  now  prevailing,  together  with 
the  heav}'  rain  of  the  past  week,  has  told  its  tale 
on  these  and  all  other  sorts  of  outdoor  flowers. 

^^eriiies. — Mr.  Moore's  collection  of  these  lovely 
bulbous  flowers  is  too  well  known  to  advanced 
horticulturists  to  render  necessary  any  reference 
to  them  further  than  the  bare  mention  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  now  in  full  bloom.  Most  of  the 
(ilasnevin  plants  are  hybrids  raised  in  the  gardens, 
and  in  them  we  can  trace  the  vigour  of  N.  Meadow- 
banki,  which  Mr.  Moore  consider.s  one  of  the  best 
of  parents.  The  colours  are  exceedingly  brilliant, 
and  the  substance  of  the  flower.^  a  very  decided 
advance  on  the  older  types.  Amongst  the  most 
prominent  were  Lord  Cadogan,  Lady  Cadogan, 
Lord  Roberts,  Sir  (J.  White,  Lucy  Douglas,  .Jane 
Langley,  Ada  Brj'son,  and  some  unnamed  seed- 
lings. T.  Shaw. 


STANDARD     OR     TREE 
HELIOTROPES 

Onu   illiustraticiii  .shows   one  of  the  .standard 
.specimens    of    Heliotropium    pemvianuni,    as 
grown    for    the    summer    Hower    gardens    at 
Stratfan   House,  County  Kildare,  where   they 
are  an  attractive   feature  every  season.      The 
one  represented  is  about  7  feet  in  lieight,  and 
is  fully  4  feet  in  diameter.      Bi>th  standards 
and   jiyraniids   are   grown,   and   are   used    for 
centres  or  corners  of  the  flower-beds,  along  with 
purple  Pluiu.s,  Arundo 
Dona.x,      Eulalia, 
Humea,  Nierembergia, 
D  i  m  o  r  p  li  a  n  t  h  u  s , 
Aralia,  and  other  tall- 
growing  things  of  dis- 
tinct leafage  or  elegant 
habit,  so  as  to  relieve 
the   Hatter   nia.sses    of 
brighter     coloured 
flowers.     The  dwarfer 
and    darker    coloured 
varieties  of  Heliotrope, 
such      as      President 
Garfield,      are     often 
massed  in  Hower-beds, 
and   produce    a    good 
etf'ect,  but  I  never  see 
such     jiyramidal    and 
standard  bushes  of  the 
old    original    kind   as 
are  grown  at  Strattan. 
.\part  from  the  beauty 
and  delicious  fragrance 
of  these  plants  out.side 
during     the     summer 
months,     they    would 
in  many  cases   be  ex- 
([uisitely     apyiropriatc 
lor  the   decoration  of 
warm      conservatories 
during  the  winter  and 
spring  time. 

At  my  rei|uest  ilr. 
Hedford,  the  head  gar- 
dener at  Strati'an,  very 
kindly  wrote  me  the 
following  ])articulars 
of  his  treatment  of 
standard  and  i>yra- 
midal  Heliotropes  ; 
"  The  standard  Helio- 
trope (of  which  I 
send  a  photograjih 
for  illustration)  is 
thirteen  years  old,  and 
was  grown  on  from  a 
spring-struck    cutting. 


It  takes  about  five  years  to  grow  specimens 
5  feet  to  7  feet  in  height.  They  are  always 
turned  out  of  their  pots  at  planting  time,  and 
when  lifted  from  the  flower-beds  in  autumn 
they  are  cut  hard  back  to  the  old  wood, 
repotted,  and  started  into  growth  again  in  a 
sharp  heat."  This  is  especially  essential  to 
overcome  the  check  of  lifting  and  repotting, 
loss  of  root,  lire,  for  if  kept  cool  after  this 
operation  the  plants  are  apt  to  die,  whereas  in 
a  brisk  temperature  new  roots  are  speedily 
made,  and  then  all  is  well. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  grow  sweet- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Diosmas,  &c., 
in  the  same  way  for  summer  flower-beds  and  for 
flowering  in  a  warm  conservatory  in  the  s|iring 
and  early  summer  time.  In  another  garden  I 
know  there  are  fine  standards  of  the  old  sweet- 
leaved  Cape  Pelargoniums  grown  in  the  same 
fashion  for  the  summer  garden,  and  these  are 
lifted  indoors  for  the  winter,  and  furnish  ample 
material  for  sweet  posies  and  other  floral 
decorations  until  the  time  conies  for  their 
suinuLer  holiday  in  the  open-air  flower  garden 
in  May  or  early  .June.  The  common  Heliotrope, 
curiously  enough,  is  not  a  good  plant  indoor.s, 
and  I  rarely  or  ever  see  it  so  grown  for  decora- 
tive uses  ;  but  planted  out  in  a  conservatory  or 
warm  greenhouse,  or  even  planted  out  of  doors 
in  summer  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  luxuriant, 
distinct,  and  fragrant  of  all  garden  i)lants 
or  flowers.  It  was  introduced  from  Peru  in 
17.')7,  so  has  been  in  our  gardens  nearly  a 
century  and  a' half.     Curtis  gave  a  coloured 
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plate  of  it  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  141, 
on  December  1,  1790,  and  says  of  it :  "This 
plant  recommends  itself  by  its  fragrance  rather 
than  its  beauty.  So  delicious,  indeed,  is  tlie 
odour  it  diffuses  that  it  is  con.sidered  as  essen- 
tial to  every  greenhouse  and  stove."  He  also 
adds:  "A  pure  atmosphere  is  essential  to  its 
existence,  as  I  experienced  at  Lambeth  Marsh, 
where  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  cultivate  it." 

From  Miller's  "  Gardener's  Dictionary  "  we 
learn  that  it  came  to  English  gardens  via 
France.  "  It  grows  naturally  in  Peru,"  says 
Miller,  "from  whence  the  seeds  were  sent  by 
the  younger  Jussieu  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris,  where  the  plants  produced  flowers  and 
seed  ;  and  from  the  curious  garden  of  the  Due 
d'Ayen  at  St.  Gerniains  I  was  .sui)plied  with 
some  of  tlie  seeds,  which  have  succeeded  in  the 
(Jhelsea  Garden,  where  the  plants  have  flowered 
and  jierfected  their  seeds  for  some  years.' 

By  this  it  would  ajipear  tliat  we  owe  the 
introduction  of  this  delectable  flower  to  Miller 
and  the  old  l^liysic  Garden  at  Uhel.sea,  which 
is  fortunately  preserved  to  Londoners  for  a 
lung  time  to  come,  being,  after  Oxford,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  mo.st  historically  interesting  of 
all  our  botanical  gardens  in  England. 

F.    W.    BuRBIIKiE. 

[The  jjhotograph  of  whicli  the  illustration  is 
a  reproduction  is  l)y  Mr.  John  McLei^h,  a 
gamekeeper  at  Stratt'an.] 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

EARLY     PEARS. 

Thk  Best  Kinds. 

EARLY  Pears  make  a  useful  dessert  disli 
where  variety  is  appreciated,  and 
altliougli  not  so  valuable  as  are  later 
liinds,  tliey  lielp  to  maintain  a  varied 
supply.  Early  Pears  soon  decay.  Tlie 
season  of  perfection  of  any  variety  is 
tlierefore  of  comparatively  short  duration,  altliough 
by  thoughtful  and  careful  management  this  may,  in 
a  measure,  in  accordance  witli  tlie  variety  treated, 
be  more  or  iess  prolonged.  Owing  to  this  fai.ing, 
however,  under  no  circumstance  is  it  advisal;)le  in 
private  gardens  to  occupy  valuable  space  with  more 
than  quite  a  limited  number  of  trees. 

With  a  view  to  lengtlien  the  season  of  any 
variety,  trees  may  be  grown  upon  walls  possessing 
different  aspects,  or  one  tree  may  be  placed  in  a 
warm  position  upon  a  wall,  while  another  is  grown 
in  the  open  as  a  bush,  pyramid,  or  an  espalier. 
Then,  again,  the  fruit  from  auy  tree  will  att'ord,  l)y 
gathering  it  at  intervals  of  some  days  on  several 
occasions,  beginning  with  the  most  forwai-d  and 
finishing  with  the  latest,  an  extended  supply. 
Kspecially  is  this  the  case  with  such  varieties  as 
C'lapp's  Favourite  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 
This  practice  applies  also  with  even  more  force  to 
later  kinds,  and  the  benefit  obtainable  when  it  is 
adopted  with  such  \aluable  sorts  as  Beurre  Hardy, 
I)oyeun(5  du  Cornice,  or  Marie  Louise  can  be  scarcely 
conceived  by  those  who  have  not  troubled  to  carry 
it  into  execution. 

As  has  been  intimated,  it  is  not  in  ordinary  cases 
expedient  to  produce  a  large  supply  of  earl3'  Pears, 
and  particularly  that  of  any  one  variety,  a  moderate 
one  of  varieties  that  succeed  each  other  in  ripening 
being  far  more  serviceable. 

For  this  reason  the  cordon  mode  of  training  the 
trees  has  decided  advantages,  at  least  in  gardens 
where  space  is  much  valued,  owing  to  its  being 
possible  to  cultivate  a  greater  collection  of  kinds  in 
a  given  space  bj'  this  method  than  can  be  con- 
veniently carried  out  by  any  other.  These  may  be 
trained  either  upon  walls,  trellises,  or  to  stakes, 
while  their  culture  with  respect  to  training  and 
pruning  being  simple  in  principle  is  easily  mastered. 
There  are  a  good  number  of  varieties  to  select 
from,  although  few  arc  of  really  first-rate  flavour. 
The  followiiig  kinds  are  excellent,  however,  and 
we    have   proved    them   to  be  good  bearers.     The 


earliest  is  IJoyenne  d'Ete,  which  ripens  in  July  ; 
this  is  succeeded  by  Beurre  (jiffard  and  Jargonelle, 
the  best  of  August  Pears,  and  these  are  followed 
bj'  Clapp's  Favourite  and  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
two  handsome  exhibition  varieties  which  we  have 
grown  to  great  perfection  in  pots.  Others  are 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Beurre  dAmanlis,  two 
of  the  best  September  sorts,  Mme.  Treyve, 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  and  Flemish  Beauty.  Others 
might  be  included,  but  those  named  will  keep 
up  a  suppl\-  of  fruit  until  really  good  Pears  are 
plentiful.  Heurre  d'Amanlis  succeeds  splendidly  as 
a  standard,  and  Flemish  Beauty  is  remarkably 
handsome,  but  it  must,  in  order  to  secure  its  best 
flavour,  lie  gathered  before  the  stalk  severs  freely 
from  the  tree.  Thos.  Coomekr. 


HINTS  ON  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

When  one  considers  the  number  of  years  that 
the  Vine  has  been  cultivated,  and  the  numerous 
instructions  that  have  alread}'  been  written  by 
the  most  able  and  popidar  authorities  of  their 
day  for  the  benefit  of  anxious,  aspiring  cultivators, 
it  is  somewhat  ditficult  to  advance  any  new  or 
improved  method  of  culture  likely  to  be  either 
attractive  or  useful ;  but  it  may  be  possible  to 
simplify  some  of  the  older  and  complicated  litera- 
ture, which  does  more  to  bewilder  than  instruct. 

1  may  here  say  that  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
everytliing,  or  to  be  anj'thing  beyond  a  fairly 
succescful  cultivator,  but  the  few  hints  I  am  about 
to  give  are  the  result  of  many  years  practical 
experience.  The  production  of  good  (Jrapes  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  possible  only  in  certain 
favoured  localities.  While  we  know  there  are 
localities  more  favo\u-able  than  others  for  (irape 
culture,  I  am  convinced  that  more  ilepends  on  tlie 
facilities  at  command  than  either  locality  or  culti- 
vator, for  those  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
elaborate,  well-heated,  and  properly-ventilated 
structures,  and  to  command  a  good  water  supply, 
have  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  only  possess 
old-fashioned,  heavily-built  houses  that  in  so  many 
instances  are  used  for  plants. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  gardener  has  the  choice  of 
position,  but  where  this  is  the  case  he  would  do 
well  to  select  a  sheltered  southern  slope  with  a 
good  open  subsoil  that  will  readily  afford  a  good 
natural  drainage  ;  but  it  the  subsoil  is  wet  and 
retentive  the  foundation  should  be  concreted,  to 
prevent  the  Vine  roots  penetrating  into  undesirable 
soil,  that  may  in  after  years  cause  the  Vines  to 
become  unhealthy  and  the  Grapes  to  shank  badly. 

In  wet,  cold  districts  the  borders  should  be  as 
shallow  as  possible,  or  for  early  Grapes  may  be 
entirely'  above  tlie  ground  level  ;  but  in  a  warm, 
dry  place,  with  an  open,  porous  subsoil,  the  border 
may  be  3  feet  or  4  feet  deep  ;  in  all  cases  ample 
drainage  should  be  provided. 

Many  composts  are  recommended  for  Vine 
borders,  but  I  find  none  to  surpass  the  proverbial 
toj)  spit  of  good  sandy  loam  from  an  old  pasture. 
If  the  fibre  is  tough  and  durable,  the  border  may 
be  made  of  this  alone,  but  if  the  soil  is  likely  to 
become  close,  some  gritt}'  mixture,  such  as  old 
mortar,  brick  rubble,  or  river  gravel  should  lie 
added,  so  that  water  may  pass  through  (piickly. 
If  the  soil  is  good  the  border  may  be  completed  at 
one  time,  but  otherwise  should  be  made  a  little  at  a 
time,  proportionately  as  the  Vine  roots  extend. 

For  early  Grapes  the  best  house  is  a  lean-to  facing 
south,  with  a  high  liack  wall  and  a  good  length  of 
rafter,  with  plenty  of  ventilation  (the  trellis 
IS  inches  to  24  inches  from  the  glass),  and  well 
heated  in  order  to  be  proof  against  bad  weather 
and  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  Vines  receiving  a 
check  at  any  time  during  their  earlj'  growth.  For 
mid-season  and  late  (irapes  I  prefer  a  span-roofed 
house  running  from  north  to  south,  with  ample 
ventilation  at  both  top  and  side,  glazed  with  large 
panes  of  glass  ;  a  fairly  level  position  in  a  shel- 
tered nook  would  be  an  ideal  place  for  span-roofed 
houses,  otherwise  a  belt  of  trees  should  be  planted 
for  shelter,  especially  on  the  north  and  east 
sides.  There  is  no  better  tree  than  Piiius  Laricio 
foi'  this  purpose ;  it  is  of  dense  growth,  soon  reaches 
a  ^ood  height,  and  resists  the  winds  admirably. 
The  kind  of  boiler  to  be  employed  depends  upon 


the  fuel  made  use  of  ;  the  upright  tubular  pattern 
answers  where  coke  is  used,  but  is  ill-adapteil  for 
small  coal,  wood,  or  peat  Where  this  latter  is 
used  some  of  the  flued  saddles  are  preferable  ;  in 
all  cases  it  is  economical  to  have  a  good  length  of 
piping  at  command,  for  it  does  away  with  both 
hard  firing  and  the  unhealthy  heat  that  arises  from 
excessively  hot  pipes. 

I  advocate  planting  healthy  young  spring-raised 
Vines  in  a  growing  state  in  .June  or  July  ;  be  care- 
ful to  plant  them  so  that  the  roots  only  are  just 
covered.  Where  first-class  Grapes  are  expected 
the  V^ines  may  be  planted  from  4  feet  to  5  feet 
apart,  but  where  large  quantities  are  necessary  half 
that  distance  will  suffice. 

The  young  Vines  must  receive  every  attention 
with  regard  to  heat  and  moisture;  train  the 
main  rod  in  a  straight  position  for  about  (i  feet 
or  S  feet,  allowing  the  laterals  to  grow  away  at 
random,  being  at  all  times  careful  to  preserve  the 
principal  leaves  on  the  main  stem  until  they  ripen 
and  naturall3-  fall  ofl'iii  the  autumn  ;  the  strongest 
laterals,  however,  should  be  pinched  occasionally 
to  regulate  the  growth  and  make  it  of  uniform  size 
and  strength. 

It  is  customary  with  many  good  growers  to  cut 
all  young  Vines  down  to  the  ground  for  one  gr 
more  years,  but  this  I  am  convinced  is  a  waste  of 
time.  If  the  rods  are  properl}'  matured  they  may 
carry  from  one  to  three  bunches  of  tirapes  the  first 
year,  according  to  their  strength.  This  early 
cropping  prevents  gross  growth  and  regulates  the 
size  of  the  young  wood,  that  is.  supposing  the 
young  Vines  are  really  good  and  well  ripened. 
We  trim  otf  the  laterals  and  shorten  the  main 
rod  to  about  li  feet  or  7  feet ;  one  should  be  very 
careful  to  force  everj'  eye  to  produce  a  lateral 
the  first  year  by  suspending  the  joung  rods  in  a 
horizontal  position  until  every  eye  is  well  advanced, 
then  tying  them  in  position  on  the  trellis.  If  this 
system  is  successfully  carried  out  the  rods  may 
be  left  3  feet  or  4  feet  longer  every  j'ear ;  they  will 
thus  fill  a  good-sized  vinery  in  about  three  years. 
I  firnil3'  believe  in  reducing  the  number  of  Vines 
and  increasing  the  number  of  rods  of  the  healthiest 
ones,  continuing  this  practice  until  one  or  two 
plants  fill  the  whole  house. 

In  no  case  do  I  advocate  a  high  temperature,  but 
am  guided   by  the  weather  ;   if  this  is  clear  and 
bright,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
accordingly',  and  air  admitted  whenever  possible, 
always,   however,  avoiding   cold   draughts,  which 
do  more  to  produceshanking  than  anything  I  know. 
Of  course,   some  varieties  prefer  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  others :  for  instance  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Buckland  Sweetwater  will  thrive  admirablj'  in  a 
temperature  no  higher  than  (iO",  whilst  the  Muscat 
varieties  seem  to   enjoy   a   temperature   some   1(1° 
warmer,   but  whatever  temperature  is  applied   it 
should   be  even    and    constant.      The   application 
of   water    is    a    very  important   factor   when    the 
Vine  is  in  good  health  and  making  rapid  growth ; 
it  is  then  difficult  to   give  too  much   moisture  to 
either   roots   or   atmosphere,    but   as    the    season 
advances,  and  the  wood  and  fruit  both  show  signs 
of  colouring,  the  moisture  must  be  gradually  with- 
held and  more  air  admitted  to  both  black  and  white 
tirapes.    As  the  colour  is  in  the  skin,  the  former  are 
benefited  by  constant  ventilation   both  night  and 
day  immediately  the  first  sj'uiptoms  of  colouring 
,are  noticed  ;  some  Grapes  take  much  longer  than 
'others  to  properly  finish.    I  think  Alnwick  Seedling 
.is  the  quickest,  and  Madresfield  Court  the  longest : 
the  former  will  colour  as  black  as  Sloes  in  ten  days, 
while   the  latter  take  fully  three  times  as    long  ; 
light,    too,     is    an   important    factor   in   properly 
colouring  (Jrapes  ;  some  varieties,  like  (iros  Maroc, 
Alnwick,  Muscat  Haniburgli,  and  Alicante  seem  to 
enjnj'  a  sliaded   position,    while    there  are  others 
that  do  not  colouf  well  unless  in  a  light  airy  place, 
Gros  Colmar,  Lady  Downe's.  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Madresfield  Court  for  instance.    Most  white  (irapes 
are  much  benefited  by  alight  position,  fmt  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  berries  ultimately  does 
more  harm  than  good,  as  the  latter  become  a  tawny 
tint  instead  of  that  desired — liright  golden  amber. 
The  soil,  too,  has  something  to  do  with  colouring 
(irapes.     I  have  seen  Hamburghs  colour  well  on  a 
cold  clay,  while  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of 
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Alexandria  will  remain  almost 
green  anil  yet  be  fairly  sweet. 
Cropping,  too,  is  another  pro- 
blem ;  most  varieties  are  im- 
proved if  eropped  lightly, 
although  I  have  .seen  Madreslield 
Court,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and 
h:u\y  Downe's  split  and  scald 
badly  if  not  bearing  a  good  crop. 
The  "month  of  March  is  quite  late 
enough  to  start  Vines  into 
growth,  as  the  lengthening  days 
assist  vegetation  of  all  kinds  far 
more  than  the  declining  ones, 
and  all  (drapes,  even  for  winter 
use,  are  better  for  being  ripe 
early  in  September,  if  not  before. 
Many  varieties  will  be  improved 
by  artificial  fertilisation,  parti- 
cularly Alnwick  Seedling  and 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat ;  we  usually 
use  two  soft  rabbits'  tails  for  this 
purpose,  one  to  wipe  oft'  the 
excessive  nectar  and  the  other 
to  apply  some  foreign  pollen 
from  a  free-setting  kind  such  as 
Alicante  or  Foster's  Seedling ; 
this  is  best  done  about  noon. 

J.    H.    OOODACKE. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  COURTYARD 
OF  MELCOMBE 
BINGHAM. 

We  illustrate  this  jiretty  court- 
yard of  Melcoinlie  Bingham  to 
.show   liow   by  the   right   use 
of  shriibliy  jihints  and  plants 
on  the  walls  buildings  may  be       - 
softened  and  lieautitied.     The 
illustration   teaches   a   lesson 
tiiat   those   who  strive    after 
good  garden  effect  would  do  well  to  study,  the 
simple  Hag  paving-stones.  Ivy  against  the  walls, 
and  grass,  composing  a  quiet,  re,stful  ]iicture. 
Melcombe  Bingham  is  the  charming  old-world 
i-e.sidence  of  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  and  famou.s 
for  its  Yew  hedge. 
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THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


GROWING    VIOLETS. 

WHKN  the  Violets  are  lifted  in  the 
autumn,  a  frame,  or  a  warm 
sheltered  border,  should  be  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  The 
aspect  should  be  south  or  south- 
west ;  for  whilst  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  Violets  to  get  too  much  sun  in  the 
summer,  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  more  than 
enough  in  the  winter.  If  the  soil  be  naturally 
stiff,  it  will  be  improved  by  the  admixture  of  a 
little  rotten  stable  manure  and  leaf  soil,  with  soot 
in  moderation.  Plant  the  Violets  firmly,  allowing 
from  12  inches  to  14  inches  from  plant  to  plant  for 
the  singles,  and  from  9  inches  to  10  inches  for  the 
doubles.  The  distances  will  vary  somewliat  with 
the  size  of  the  clumps.  Thoroughly  water  after 
planting,  and  keep  them  tolerably  close,  and  shaded 
if  necessary,  for  a  few  days  only.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  begin  to  move  freely,  the  full  sun  and  air 
will  be  extremely  beneficial.  Never  keep  the 
frames  close,  and  when  the  lights  are  on  they 
should  be  raised  either  at  the  back  or  the  sides, 
and  on  fine  dry  days  may  be  removed  altogether. 
The  excessive  rains  will  injure  frame  Violets  far 
more  than  frost,  and  the  lights  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  plants  from  becoming  sodden  during  the 
dull  days  of  winter.  Stir  up  the  soil  occasionally, 
top-dress  now  and  then  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and 
fine  soil,    which   will  tend   to  keep  things  sweet. 


aiul  when  compelled  to  water,  let  it  be  done  on  a 
mild  morning.  Remove  all  'yellow  'and  decaying 
leaves,  and  keep  everything  fresh  and  clean. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  cuttings  will 
have  been  rooted  in  the  autumn,  having  been  taken 
from  the  clumps  before  lifting.  These  will  be  in 
good  order  in  April  for  planting  out,  but  where 
this  has  lieen  neglected  young  plants  should  be 
purchased,  as  the  old  clumps  are  absolutely  worth- 
less. Plant  these  firmly  in  a  cool  position,  and  if 
fairly  treated  they  will  make  good  crowns  for 
lifting  again  in  the  autunui.  Cow  manure  is  the 
best  for  Violets  grown  in  light  soils.  Watering 
must  not  be  neglected  during  the  summer  montlis. 
Ruiniers  should  be  removed,  especially  where  fine 
blooms  are  indispensable,  and  the  plants  must  be 
kept  free  from  red  spider  and  leaf  diseases.  For 
the  red  spider,  syringe  with  a  solution  of  soft 
soap,  two  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water,  on  the  lower 
sides  of  the  leaves.  The  best  way  to  exterminate 
leaf  diseases  is  to  pick  oflF  and  burn  every  leaf  as 
soon  as  it  is  seen  to  be  affected.  If  this  be  promptly 
done  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  disease  will 
quickly  disappear. 

The  best  single  Violets  are  La  France,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Luxonne,  Victoria,  Comtesse  Edmund 
du  Tertre,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  Smith's  Seedling, 
Admiral  Avellan,  and  White  Czar. 

The  best  double  Violets  are  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor, 
Marie  Louise,  Comte  de  Brazza,  Lady  Hume 
Campbell,  l)e  Parme,  Coolcronin,  Cannell's  Blue 
and  White,  Carter's  Mazarine  Bhie,  Blanche  de 
Chevrouse,  Belle  de  Chatanay,  and  King  of  ^^iolets. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

These  plants  have  done  much  better  this  season 
than  seemed  possible  at  one  time.  During  the 
exceedingly  hot  weather  of  Ju'y  last,  and  on  one 
or  two  occasions  since,  plants  in  very  open  and 
exposed  situations,  more  especially  those  planted 
on  the  hillside,  as  in  my  own  case,  quickly  suffered 


from'drought,  many'jjf  the  leading  growths'abso- 
lutely  shrivelling  up.  Thanks  to  a  very  heavy 
mulching  «ith  rotten  manure  and  several  copious 
waterings,  the  plants  to  some  extent  regained  their 
vigour,  and  with  the  experience  of  cooler  weather 
and  welcome  rains  the  display  at  the  present  time 
is  as  fine  as  one  could  wish  for.  Aster  vimineus 
and  vimineus  nanus  have  been  particularly  good, 
their  graceful  racemes  of  pretty  starlike  blossoms 
charming  all  who  have  seen  good  bold  clumps  of 
these  varieties.  Other  plants  with  small  blossoms 
which  are  also  doing  well  are  A.  cordifolius  elegans, 
wliich  has  developed  handsome  plume-like  sprays 
of  soft  lilac  blossoms  in  wonderful  profusion. 
Multiflorus  has  been  in  exceptionally  fine  form,  its 
close,  compact  heads  of  small  white  blossoms 
standing  out  distinct  from  all  others.  The  pleasing 
Ericoides  now  promises  to  remain  in  condition  for 
some  time,  its  charming,  graceful  sprays  of  minia- 
ture white  blossoms,  developed  on  growths  of 
Heath-like  character,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  kinds  ever  seen.  Aster  Coondje 
Fishacre  is  another  of  the  most  striking  in  the 
collection,  its  beautiful  branching  style  of  growth 
developing  medium-sized  blossoms  of  Hesh  colour, 
each  plant  attaining  large  proportions  in  the  course 
of  a  season's  growth.  ■  The  dense  head  of  blossoms 
of  A.  acris  was  the  first  this  season  to  show  well, 
the  bright  lilac-blue  colour  remaining  in  good 
condition  for  a  much  longer  time  than  usual. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy  small- 
Howered  sorts  which  have  succeeded  in  a  small 
suburban  garden.  C.  A.  H. 


TROF.EOLUM  TUBEROSl'M. 

L.\ST  j'ear  there  was  some  correspondence  in  ' 
The  (Jarden  regarding  this  pretty  climber.  My 
opinion  of  its  usefulness  in  this  district,  and  in 
others  which  were  colder  in  climate,  was  very 
unfavouralile.  I  have  seen  it  in  several  gardens, 
but   invariably  without  bloom.     Some  interesting 
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information  given  in  these  pages  liy  Mr.  James  Day 
regarding  its  valueat  (Jalloway  House,  in  Wigton- 
shire,  made  one  think  it  possible  that  it  miglit  do 
in  one's  own  garden.  Mr.  Day  Icindly  favoured 
me  witli  some  tubers  from  liis  stock,  and  tliese 
were  planted  out  early  in  May,  just  when  they 
were  beginning  to  sprout.  I  gave  them  a  position 
where  they  would  get  a  good  deal  of  sun,  but 
where  they  would  not  become  too  luxuriant.  They 
were,  in  fact,  planted  in  little  more  than  a  gravelly 
place  by  the  side  of  a  path,  and  against  a  wall 
which  sheltered  them  from  the  north.  A  little  old 
mortar  chanced  to  be  in  tlie  soil,  and  it  was  left 
there. 

For  some  time,  on  account  of  the  unfavour- 
able season,  the  plants  made  slow  progress, 
but  they  soon  made  up  for  lost  time,  and  liavc 
been  in  bloom  for  n  long  period, 
giving  an  abundance  of  flower  and 
luxuriant  foliage,  as  is  usually  the 
ease  in  this  neighbourhood.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain 
this  season,  and  one  would  have 
expected  this  Trop;eolum  to  do 
badly  instead  of  giving  so  many  of 
its  scarlet  and  j'ellow  blooms.  On 
thinking  over  the  question  of 
why  it  does  well  at  Galloway 
House  and  here,  one  wonders  if 
there  may  not  be  both  free  and  shy 
blooming  stocks.  My  own  garden 
is  cooler  in  summer  than  some  in 
which  it  does  not  bloom.  Of  course 
tlie  fnilure  may  result  from  excessive 
luxuriance  of  growth  caused  by  a 
rich  soil.  S.   Arnott. 

Carsethorn,  hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 

EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Few  hardy  plants  have  come  more 
into  prominence  during  the  past  few 
years  for  autumn  blooming  than  the 
above,  and  wherever  these  have  been 
properlj-  attended  to  this  season  the 
results  are  highly  satisfactory,  and 
with  such  an  ideal  season  many.  I 
feel  sure,  will  be  tempted  for  the 
first  time  to  form  a  collection 
for  next  year's  display.  They  are 
most  easily  managed,  and  may  be 
cultivated  to  perfection  in  any 
garden. 

Like  Chrysanthemums  generally 
there  are  now  numberless  varieties, 
and  I  propose  to  mention  the  names 
of  some  of  what  I  know  to  be  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  and  their 
different  times  of  blooming.  The 
latest  flowering  kinds  of  this  section 
should  he  cultivated  for  outside 
flowers  onl}'  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
tlie  country  or  in  high  and  dry  posi- 
tions where  some  shelter  can  l>e 
afforded  tliem. 

Albert  Chanson.  —  Orange  -  red, 
tipped  with  yellow  ;  September  ; 
4  feet. 

Alice  Butcher. — Large  red,  shaded 
orange  ;  October  ;  ,Si  feet. 

Ambrose  Thomas. — This  is  one  of 
the  best  earlies,  flowers  reddish,  with 
a  golden  reverse  ;  3  fct. 

Blushing  Bride. — Large  rosy  lilac;  Septcmlier  ; 
2i  feet. 

Bronze  Bride. — A  deep  bronzy  .'por^  fronj  the 
above  ;  '2  feet. 

Crimson  Bride.— This  is  the  liest  early  crimson, 
and  is  in  perfection  during  September  ;  'A  feet. 

(ieorge  Wermig.  —  A  free-Howering  sulphur- 
j'ellow  sport  from  Mme.  Desgrange;  '2i  feet. 

Oustave  Grunerwald. — Very  pretty  light  pink  ; 
August ;  18  inches. 

Harvest  Home.— This  is  a  grand  variety  with  a 
splendid  habit  and  profuse  bloomer,  flowers  bronzy 
red,  tipped  gold  ;  September  ;  3  feet. 

Ivy  Stark.— Like  Harvest  Home  in  habit,  with 
orange-j'ellow  flowers. 

Mme.  Desgrange.- Very  fine  white,  and  one  of 
the  most  useful  varieties  ;  August ;  2^  feet. 


Mme.  Marie  Masse.  —  Lilac-mauve  ;  October; 
3  feet.     This  is  one  of  the  best. 

Mme.  (iiij'ndudeau. — Pearly  pink;  September; 
■1  feet. 

M.  II.  Mennier. — Rich  velvet-amaranth;  Sep- 
tember ;  4  feet. 

Mrs.  C.  Cullingford. —Splendid  white;  October; 
•2i  feet. 

Piercy's  Seedling. — Very  good,  orange-yellow  ; 
September  ;  IJ  feet. 

Ruby  King. — Very  clvik  ruby-red;  September; 
2  feet. 

Rvecroft  Glorj'.  — Very  free  golden  -  j'ellow  ; 
October  ;  3  feet. 

White  St.  Crouts. — A  very  pretty  and  compact 
sport  from  the  pink  St.  Crouts  ;  September ; 
U  feet.  E.  Ceckktt. 


crimson  of  the  S.  oppositifolia  .section  ?  Then 
again,  we  have  in  white  the  charming  tufts  or 
hillocks  of  S.  lnir.seriana,  with  its  pretty 
crimson  buds  at  Christmas-tide.  There  are 
several  species  which  have  yellow  flowers,  but 
I  know  of  none  to  ecjual  the  one  under  special 
notice,  viz.,  S.  luteo  purpurea.  In  the  first 
place  it  has  a  splendid  constitution,  a  good 
liabit,  and  is  a  most  profuse  flowerer.  The 
blossoms  are  a  pure  primrose-yellow,  borne 
several  together  on  stems  1  inch  to  3  inches 
high.  It  forms  largo,  handsome,  spreading 
tufts  or  masses  of  bright  dark  green.  S. 
,iuni|icrina  is  of  similar  habit  to  the  last- 
named,  and  has  very  bright  yellow  flowers, 
but  has  the  fault  of  producing  its 
flowers  very  spar.sely.  In  8.  sancta 
we  have  another  really  good  plant, 
growing  freely  and  flowering  in 
fair  abundance.  These  usually 
grow  and  flower  best  when  fully 
exposed  to  sunlight  ;  still,  I  have 
.seen  them  in  fine  condition  facing 
the  north,  but  not  .shaded  by  trees. 
For  the  8.  burseriana  and  S.  oppo- 
.sitifolia  section  I  find  sandy  or 
gritty  soil  is  the  best,  while  S. 
luteo  purpurea,  S.  juniperina,  and 
8.  sancta  do  well  in  calcareous 
soils.  Richard  Potter. 

GhorfervUle  Houtie,  IVitnei/,  O.ron. 
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8AXIFRAGA    LUTEO-PURPUREA. 

Thkre  is  no  other  genus  of  alpine  plants  which 
affords  such  varied  interest  and  pleasure  as  the 
8a.xifrage  family.  There  is  in  these  ])lants  a 
wonderful  variation  of  size,  form,  and  colouring 
of  the  flowers.  In  size  they  vary  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  as  in  8.  retusa,  to  3  feet  or  more, 
as  in  8.  jieltata.  For  many  years  I  have  en- 
tertained the  wish  to  grow  a  private  collec- 
tion, so  as  to  afford  ample  opiiortunity  for 
study.  Those  which  are  to  ine  the  most  in- 
teresting and  charming  are  those  which  flower 
in  spring.  For'  instance,  what  can  exceed  in 
beauty  the  ledges  and  shqies  of  the  nx  k  garden 
ilrapod  with  the  varied  shades  of  )iink  to  almost 


AN  ARTIST'S  NOTE- 
BOOK. 

THE   CALIFORNIAN 
BUSH    POPPY. 

(ROMNEYA    COULTERI.) 

E  give  illustrations 
of  the  (!alifornian 
Bush  Pop])y,  one 
of  a  plant  grow- 
ing in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and 
another  of  a  shoot  drawn  by  Mr. 
Moon  from  a  plant  growing  in 
heavy  soil  in  mid-Sussex.  This  is 
interesting,  as  the  plant  in  Sussex 
has  passed  through  several  winters. 
There  are  few  flowers  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  Tree  Poppy.  The  blossoms 
are  so  simple  in  form,  so  exquisitely 
delicate  in  the  substance  of  their 
petals,  which  at  first  sight  remind 
one  of  the  finest  white  crepe,  and 
flutter  at  the  slightest  breeze,  their 
purity  enhanced  by  the  great 
golden  boss  of  stamens  from  which 
they  radiate.  Many  of  the  flowers 
are  6  inches  and  more  in  diameter, 
"'  and  when  a  dozen  are  open  at  one 
time  form  a  wonderfully  attractive 
They   also    possess    the    additional 


jiicture 

charm  of  fragrance. 

The  iilant,  though  it  does  well  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  abso- 
lutely hardy  even  there,  several  speciinens 
having  been  killed  by  the  severe  frost  of  some 
winters  ago.  A  certain  amount  of  jirotection 
is  desirable,  but  undue  coddling  often  leads  to 
the  plant  rotting  to  the  rootstock,  and  so 
perishing.  The  Roiniieya  is  very  imjiatient  of 
root-disturbance.  When  once  established  in 
the  ojien  ground,  however,  it  grows  strongjy. 
The  seeds  of  the  Romneya  take  a  long  while 
to  germinate.  In  m\e  case  ten  months  elap.sed 
before  signs  of  growth  appeared      The  plants 
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7iiay  also  be  raised  from  root  cuttings  and 
layers.  When  growing  in  the  rock  garden  it 
often  sends  out  shoots  at  some  distance  from 
the  parent  stem.  Probably  the  most  advan- 
tageous site  for  Komneya  Coulteri  is  a  sheltered 
one  backed  by  a  wall,  which  enables  rough 
protection,  in  the  shape  of  a  suspended  mat 
or  other  material,  to  lie  more  readily  and 
temporarily  supjilied  than  where  the  plant 
stands  altogether  in  the  open.  When  in  full 
growth  the  Komneya  delights  in  an  ample 
water  supjily. 


SOME    GOOD    LATE    PEACHES. 

The  splendid  Peaches  exhibited  at  the  great  fruit 
show,  recently  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Societ}'  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
showed  at  a  glance  what  can  be  done  in  Peach 
culture,  and  also  the  best  kinds  for  late  supplies. 
I  am  aware  that  exhibition  fruit,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
always  a  test  as  to  qualit\',  but  I  have  of  late 
noticed  a  tendency  to  place  those  fruits  first  which 
are  noted  for  their  good  eating,  and  not  mere 
appearance.  For  instance,  the  coarse  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  the  less  known  Exquisite,  a  very  large 
yellow-fleshed  variety,  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
Nectarine  Peach  for  flavour,  the  last-named  being 
worth  growing,  especially  for  the  latest  supplies. 
Of  late  years  a  few  valuable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  varieties  of  Peaches,  and  the  remarks 
concerning  these  are  the  result  of  my  experience  at 
Syon.  In  the  north  late  Peaches  are  not  always  a 
success,  as  they  fail  to  ripen  in  unsuitable  autumns. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  lack  of  good 
varieties  that  are  reliable,  the  best  being  Barringlon, 
Bellegarde,  .Stirling  Castle,  and  Dj'mond. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  later  Peaches  and  not 
well  known  is  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  and, 
in  m3'  opinion,  an  even  better  Peach  than  Barring- 
ton.  This  variety  we  are  now  growing  in  the 
place  of  Walburton  Late  Admirable  ;  it  crops 
grandly,  is  very  handsome,  and  of  first  -  rate 
quality  as  grown  on  our  light  warm  soil,  and  is  in 
season  in  late  .September  and  early  October.  It 
was,  I  believe,  raised  by  Mr.  Standish  at  Ascot, 
and  sent  out  under  the  name  of  Royal  Ascot. 

I  have  referred  to  Harrington,  but,  of  course,  in 
the  south  it  cannot  be  termed  a  very  late  Peach  ; 
grown  on  a  south-west  wall  here  it  is  a  good  mid- 
season  variety,  but  is  inferior  to  Bellegarde,  that 
ripens  at  the  same  time  with  me,  bears  more 
freely,  and  is  an  excellent  Peach  grown  on  the 
right  stock. 

The  best  late  Peach  I  consider  to  be  the 
Nectarine  Peach  ;  it  does  very  well  on  south  and 
west  walls,  and  rarely  fails  to  fruit.  This  variet}' 
was  excellently  staged  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  Mr. 
Woodward,  as  also  was  Sea  Eagle,  a  variet}'  1  will 
refer  to  later.  The  Nectarine  Peach  is  readily 
recognised  by  its  smooth  skin  ;  the  flavour  is 
melting  and  rich.  This  is  one  of  the  late  Mr. 
Rivers'  seedlings,  and  is  certainly  a  grand  Peach 
for  late  use.  The  late  Mr.  Blackmore  once  told 
nie  that  this  variety  did  not  do  well  at  Teddington, 
but  here,  onlj'  a  few  miles  awaj',  it  is  one  of 
our  best  late  varieties,  and  though  it  does  not 
make  such  free  growth  as  .Sea  Eagle  and  Bellegarde, 
it  fruits  very  freely  if  not  crowded.  The  fruits 
when  gathered  will  travel  long  distances  without 
injury.  This  varietj'  was  raised  from  a  Nectarine, 
hence  its  name. 

Sea  Eagle  is  likewise  another  of  Mr.  Rivers' 
seedlings,  a  splendid  Peach,  and  one  that  is  not  at 
all  fastidious  as  to  soil  and  situation.  The  fruit  is 
large,  of  good  flavour,  and  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  colour  and  size.  It  is  in  season  towards 
the  end  of  September,  or  early  in  October  in  colder 
soils  and  position.  So  far  as  a  good  crop  is  con- 
cerned Sea  Eagle  never  fails  us,  and  the  trees  make 
free  growth  and  ripen  well. 

I  have  already  referred  to  Walburton  Admirable. 
This  with  us  is  not  a  success  ;  it  proves  a  bad 
bearer.  WHien  I  lived  in  South  Devon,  however, 
this  was  our  favourite  late  Peach. 

The  (dadstone  Peach,  a  late  variety,  raised  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  is  very  good.  It  is  very  prolific,  has 
richly  flavoured  fruits,  and  may  well  be  included  in 


every  collection  for  late  supplies  ;  it  is  both  large 
and  handsome. 


The  variety  Princess  of  Wales  is  largely  grown, 
being  a  favourite  in  the  maiket,  and  in  a  goocl 
ripening  .season  is  very  fine,  but  in  wet,  sunless 
weather  does  not  always  bear  well,  so  that  it 
is  not  advisable  to  plant  it  in  exposed  positions  or 
cold  soils.  The  best  place  on  open  walls  should  be 
given  to  it.  (Jrown  in  a  cool  case  or  house  it  is 
very  fine. 

There  are  later  Peaches,  such  as  Golden  Eagle 
and  Lady  Palmerston,  yellow-fleshed  varieties,  but 
I  do  not  class  them  as  first-rate,  and  so  need  not 
dwell  upon  their  merits,  their  chief  recommendation 
being  lateness  ;  but  sometimes  they  do  not  mature. 

Exquisite  is  an  earlier  variety,  a  very  large  fruit 
with  yellow  flesh,  having  a  skin  like  an  Apricot. 
It  does  well  under  glass,  but  with  us  is  a  poor 
bearer  on  open  walls,  and  not  equal  to  the  Nectarine 
Peach  in  flavour,  being  ripe  about  the  same  time. 

For  many  years  the  coarse,  yellow  -  fleshed 
Salway  had  admirers,  but  it  is  too  late  to  be  at 
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(From  a  sketch  by  H.  G.  Moon.) 


all  reliable  for  open  walls,  and 
as  my  note  only  concerns  open 
wall  varieties,  I  will  only 
briefly  allude  to  this.  Even 
under  glass  I  do  not  think 
Salway  worth  growing. 

Of  newer  introductions,  the 
latest  is  Thomas  Rivers,  named 
in  honour  of  that  splendid  fruit 
raiser.  It  is  a  valuable  late 
kind,  very  large,  and  a  splendid 
colour,  the  flavour  being  also 
very  good.  It  is  jet  full  early 
to  dwell  upon  its  merits  for  the 
open  wall,  but  in  those  places 
where  late  Peaches  do  well  |I 
should  think  this  new  variety 
would    be    an    acquisition.       1 
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hope  it  will  succeed,  as  in  a  cool  case  it  is  a 
perfect  fruit. 

There  can  be  no  question  whatever  as  to  the 
merits  of  Late  Devonian.  It  is  a  handsome  fruit, 
highly  coloured  and  well  flavoured,  the  result  of  a 
cross  from  the  French  Belle  de  Vitry  and  Late 
Admirable.  This  year  it  has  proved  one  of  our 
very  best  late  varieties.  Devon  is  a  favoured 
county  for  late  Peaches,  and  nearlj'  all  late  varieties 
which  are  a  success  there  fail  in  other  places  less 
favoured.  This  new  one,  however,  is  quite  at 
home  in  the  Midlands,  grows  freely,  antl  will 
doubtless  become  astandanl  variety,  lam  planting 
it  on  different  aspects,  so  as  to  prolong  its  season, 
and  1  hope  to  give  it  a  trial  in  the  north,  as  it 
ripens  quickly. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  future  there  will  he  no 
lack  of  good  late  varieties  for  open  wall  culture, 
and  this  is  a  matter  for  satisfaction,  as  few  fruits 
are  moie  appreciated  than  late  Peaches. 

Si/oii  House  Gard-  ;/s-,  Bfxn/j'ord.      ii.  WvTllES. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


C'llKVS.VNTHKMtiM    BrONZE    MaRTIXM.^S. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  have  sent 
us  a  sport  from  the  well-known  Chr3'santhemum 
Martinmas,  one  of  the  best  outdoor  varieties  in 
cultivation.  Tlie  sport  called  Bronze  Martinmas 
is,  apparently,  if  anything  more  free-flowering  than 
the  parent ;  the  flowers  have  a  light  golden  ground 
colour,  heavily  marked  with  pale  bronze.  Bronze 
Martinmas  will  doubtless  prove  a  valuable  com- 
panion to  its  pink  coloured  relative. 

Seedling  Asters. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore 
Hill,  has  kindly  forwarded  a  box  of  flowers  of  his 
seedling  Asters.  Many  of  them  are  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  existing  varieties ;  some  beautiful  colours 
are   included,   varying   from   pure   white   to   deep 


purple.  The  flowers  are  large,  borne  most  pro- 
fuselv,  and  the  stems  are  particularly  vigorous. 
The  introduction  of  such  improved  forms  of  these 
delightful  autumn-flowering  plants  will  do  much  to 
increase  the  popularity  of  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
and  few  hardy  flowers  are  more  acceptable  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

8elf  Cabk.\tion. 
From  Pvcading  Mr.  Bartholomew  sends  a  bloom 
of  splendid  blackish  crimson  self  Carnation,  and 
with  it  a  debased  sport,  splashed  and  liroadly 
flaked  with  pale  crimson,  growing  from  the  same 
stem.  It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  among 
Carnations,  though  this  is  rather  an  extreme  case. 


.\UTUMN  Flowers  from  Newrv. 
The  following  come  to  us  from   Mr.   T.   Smith, 
Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry  : — 

Cassia   corvmbusa 
is  not  hardy  here,  but  f|uite  small  plants  put  out 
in  early  summer  are  in  full  flower  and  verj'  showy. 

HeLIANTHUS  AUGUSTIFOLIUS 
is  a  ver\'  distinct  species,  very  late  flowering,  but 
not  hardy  everywhere. 

.Stevi.v  ovata 
is   a   nice   compact  growing,  quite   hardy,   white- 
flowered  subject,  very  sweet  scented. 

Myrica  (Comptonia)'  asplenifolia 
attracts  ereryone  by  its  delightfully  fragrant  leaves. 

HyDR.\N(!EA   virens 
has  not  flowered  here,  but  is  a  most  distinct  shrub, 
whose  leaves  are  at  first  green  with  pallid  markings, 
and  graduall}'  change  to  nearly  black,  which  colour 
is  retained  until  they  fall  in  autumn. 

Aster  panicdlatus 
is  one  of  the  good  species  which  are  likely  to  get 
overlooked  among  the  crowd  of  seedling  kinds.     It 
is   good  in   colour,   graceful    in    habit,   and    never 
begins  to  open  here  before  mid-October. 


CaREX    SCAl'OSA 

is  an  unconmion  and  quite  handsome  Ijroad-leaved 
plant,  suitable  for  little  colonies  in  half-shady 
places.  Mr.  Smith  writes:  "I  do  not  know 
whether  the  prett3'  pink  flowers  I  send  are  lielated 
or  if  this  is  its  usual  time  of  flowering.'' 

Crocus  pulchellus  and  C.  speciosus 
Aitciiiso.vi 
in  square  yards  are  gloriously  beautiful.  Many 
hundreds  of  flowers  open  dail3'.  They  are  amongst 
the  best  four  kinds  for  this  season,  viz.,  C.  zonatus, 
speciosus  and  themselves,  all  of  which  are  free  to 
increase,  vigorous,  and  showy.  Mr.  Smith  says  ; 
"  I  had  a  visitor  the  other  day  wlio  said  he  did  not 
like  autumn,  Imt  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  autumn  is  quite  wortli  having  for  the  sake  of 
these  glorious  colours."" 

[A  delightful  gathering  of  autumn  leaves  and 
flowers.  Besides  those  things  mentioned  we  received 
Lobelia  Rivoirei,  a  large  pinkish  flower,  the  grey 
ovate  leaved  Salix  sericea,  the  brilliantly  coloured 
leaved  Vaccinum  vacillans,  a  V.  cor_vmbosum, 
Leucothoc  recurva,  the  dense  plumy  Aster  panicu- 
latus,  Crocosmia  aurea  maculata,  Cornus  floridus, 
with  deep  crimson  foliage,  and  the  dwarf  Broom 
Ulex  nanus  in  full  flower. — Kds.J 

Autumn  Tints  of  Shortlv  GAL.tciroLiA. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  sends  a  tuft  of  the  Shortia 
to  show  its  brilliant  autumn  tints.  The  leaves  are 
quite  deep  crimson,  making  the  plant  as  beautiful 
at  this  time  as  when  producing  its  pretty  white 
fringed  Soldanella-like  flowers  in  spring. 


Autumn  Flowers  from  Devonshire. 
It  is  rare  to  see  in  the  last  days  of  October  a  box 
of  flowers  so  fresh  and  fair  and  so  suggestive  of 
high  summertide  as  came  from  Devonshire  from 
Mrs.  Edward  Bayldon.  Rose  Maman  Cochet,  in 
lustiest  vigour,  "  the  bushes  still  covered  with 
flowers  and  buds ;"'  Violets  La  France  and  Princess 
of  Wales  from  the  open,  with  blooms  over  U  inches 
wide  and  stalks  1  foot  long  ;  Sweet 
IVas,  looking  like  the  lirst  vigorous 
blooms  ot  autumn-sown  plants  in 
early  June  :  Mignonette  and  Sca- 
Vtious — Scabious  such  as  can  only  be 
gi-own  in  a  nourishing  loam  ;  and 
all  with  tliat  vigorous  early  summer 
look  that  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
flowers  of  late  autumn.  Much  is 
due  to  tlie  kindly  Devon  climate  and 
somewhat  to  the  soil,  whose  nature, 
though  light,  is  not  Imngry,  as  is 
shown  b}'  a  little  sliglitly  loamy 
pellet  of  ricli  lirown-red  complexion 
tliat  happened  to  be  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  But  most  of  all  is  due 
to  the  growers  of  these  gocd  tilings, 
who  are  alive  to  their  advantages, 
and  use  them  intelligently  for  the 
lienefit  of  the  flowers  the}'  love. 


ToHPON  Chrysanthemum  Yellow 
Gem. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  sends  us  flow  ers 
cif  a  ver}'  pretty  Pompon  named 
( iolden  (icm.  The  flowers  are  like 
little  yellow  balls,  with  prettily 
arranged  florets.  It  is  a  true 
Pompon,  not  one  of  those  enlarged 
productions  sometimes  thus  called. 


CURVSANTIIEMUM   MME     PAUL  LACROIX 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
MME.  P.  LACROIX. 

This  excellent  Japanese  variety 
was  first  seen  in  the  season  of 
1S94-9.3,  and  at  that  time  was 
regard  3d  as  a  good  reiu'esentativc 
of  tie  tyiie.  It  has  been  exhi- 
bited with  more  or  less  success 
since  then,  and  its  inclusion  in 
the  lists  of  exhibition  sorts  has 
been  well  justified.  The  tiowers 
are   very   large    and    of    capital 
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substance,  with  broad  petals  of 
great  length  and  drooijing.  The 
cohiur  may  be  described  as 
creamy-white,  with  the  faintest 
tinge  of  buft'  in  the  centre,  giving 
it  quite  a  unique  finish.  To  see 
this  variety  at  its  best  it  should 
be  accorded  high  culture,  and 
a  late  crown  bud  retained.  It 
is  of  excellent  habit.    D.  B.  C 


A     LABURNUM 

WALK. 

The  Laburnum  is  one  of  the 
small  flowering  trees  that  is 
easily  amenable  to  training. 
Tliis'(iuality  of  docility  should 
be  more  often  taken  advantage 
I  if,  as  it  can  be  used  in  many 
ways  and  shapes.  One  of  the 
liest  of  these  is  as  a  covered 
walk,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tratiiii),  which  represents  the 
Laburnum  Walk  at  West  Dean 
I'ark,  near  Chichester.  Though 
Ivy  has  grown  u))  over  the  end 
that  faces  the  .spectator,  all  the 
rest  is  of  Laburnum.  As  it 
must  have  been  made  at  a 
time  when  the  best  ways  of 
using  flowering  bushes  were 
little  considered  it  is  all  the 
more  to  the  credit  of  the  plantei-, 
and  speaks  well  for  his  thought- 
ful ingenuity.  Such  walks  as 
these  are  very  pleasant  in  the 
garden.  They  were  referred  to 
ill  TuK  Garden,  page  30:3. 
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FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Fkuit  Tkees. 

IX  The  (iARDEX  recently  I  recommended 
pyramid  and  bush  form  trees  in  preference 
to  standards  for  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Damsons  for  open  planting.  When  it  is 
desired  to  plant  Apple  trees  of  more  re- 
stricted form  of  training,  where  the  space 
for  their  growth  is  limited,  and  for  a  background 
for  herbaceous  boi'ders  in  kitchen  gardens,  the 
espalier  form  is  useful,  for  some  varieties  are 
more  ailapted  than  others  for  this  form,  weak 
growers  and  those  that  freel}'  form  fruit  spurs  being 
the  best.  Three  varieties  that  do  well  trained  as 
espaliers  are  Mannington's  Pearmain,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  and  Stunner  Pippin.  In  the  colder 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  Apples  can  oul}-  be 
grown  to  perfection  outside  against  walls  with  a 
sunny  aspect,  espalier  form  of  training  is  the  best. 

Pears  are  more  amenable  to  pruning  and  training 
than  are  Apples,  and  I  think  for  walls  the  horizontal 
espalier  form  is  the  best.  Trees  growing  in  the 
open  do  not  geuerall3-  fruit  so  well  as  Apples, 
therefore  gardens,  however  favourably  situated  for 
sun  and  warmth,  should  liave  as  much  wall  space 
devoted  to  them  as  circumstances  will  permit,  in 
the  warmer  parts  those  with  east  and  west  aspects, 
and  in  the  colder  a  south  aspect. 

Dessert  Plums 

are  worthy  of  a  wall,  the  same  aspects  being 
suitable  as  for  Peats  against  walls,  protection  is 
easily  applied,  and  a  wall  itself  is  a  guard  from 
adverse  weather,  with  a  coping  to  throw  oti'  rain, 
in  which  position  that  splendid  late  variety,  Coe's 
(lolden  Drop,  and  accompanied  with  it  Imperatrice, 
ripens  in  seasons  when  the  weather  is  not  so 
favourable  for  ripening  fruit  as  the  present  has 
been. 
Damsons  are  almost  solely  for  cooking,  and  the 


tree   is   of   hardy  constitution,   requiring   nothing 
further  than  open  ground  cultivation. 

Peach  and  Nect-^rine  Trees. 
Though  we  see  at  shows,  and  hear  of  good  fruit 
being  grown  on  trees  on  open  ground  in  warm  parts 
of  the  country,  usually  the  fruits  are  from  wall  trees, 
and  those  retjuiring  the  sunniest  position.  The  south 
aspect  is  tlie  best  for  them,  in  which  position 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  wdth  good 
management  and  suitable  varieties,  thej'  give  as 
good  return  as  other  kinds  of  fruit  on  walls. 
Varieties  of  Peaches  that  I  have  proved  of  hardy 
constitution,  free  bearing,  and  fruit  of  good  flavour 
are  Hale's  Early,  Early  Alfred,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dymond, 
Bellegarde,  Raymaeker's,  Harrington,  and  Sea  Eagle ; 
and  Nectaiines  Lord  Napier,  Rivers'  Early,  and 
Elruge.  Pri-coce  de  Croncels  promises  to  be  a  good 
early  Nectarine. 

Apricots 
are  in  many  places  out  of  favour  through  sudden 
dying  off  of  branches  of  trees  of  all  ages,  brought 
about,  I  think,  in  many  instances  by  heavy  manuring 
of  the  borders  for  vegetables,  good  for  what  it  is 
intended  for,  but  its  high  feeding  for  Apricot  trees 
creates  sappy  and  spongy  wood.  Firm  loam  made 
very  solid,  gravelled  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  used  as  a  path,  would 
be  more  likely  to  induce  tirm  fruitful  wood.  Moor 
Park  is  the  best  variety. 

Cherries  for  Dessert 
in  the  greater  number  of  gardens  are  from  trees 
against  walls ;  the_\'  thrive  on  those  of  a  south,  east, 
or  west  aspect,  and  rarely  fail  to  bear  a  crop, 
(iood  varieties  are  Belle  d'Orlcans,  May  Duke, 
Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Governor  Wood,  Bedford 
Black,  Elton,  Emperor  Francis,  Florence,  and 
Bigarreau   Napoleon. 

The  Morello  Cherry,  for  cooking,  is  very  prolific 
and  accommodating :  its  place  is  a  noi  th  wall,  where 
not  many  kinds  of  Iruit  will  thrive.  Besides  a  north 
wall,  it  is  very  fruitful  as  a  pyramid  or  bush.  The 
best  trees  to  plant  are  those  that  have  made  three 
or  four  years'  growtli  from  the  time  of  grafting,  are 


clean  and  vigorous,  and  were  properly  attended  to 
with  regard  to  pruning  and  disbudding  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  nurser3'nian. 

Distances  apart  to  plant  trees  :  About  1.")  feet  for 
fan  and  horizontally-trained  for  the  kinds  of  ft  nit 
mentioned  for  walls,  and  the  same  distance  each 
way  for  pyramids  and  bushes  on  open  ground. 

(t.  Norman. 

The  Gardens,  Halfidd  Hou.'se,  Herts. 


INDOOR  GAllDEN. 
Carnations. 
The  early  batch  of  winter  flowering  Carnations 
will  now  be  commencing  to  flower.  Before  the 
buds  open,  those  which  show  any  sign  of  splitting 
at  the  cal_\'x  should  each  have  one  of  the  small  india- 
rubber  rings  sold  for  the  purpose  slipped  o\'er  it 
ready  to  be  drawn  up  slightlj-  over  the  base  of  the 
calyx  when  the  flower  commences  to  open.  Many, 
varieties  which  are  not  given  to  splitting  ofteti. 
throw  up  an  occasional  bud  with  a  tendency  to 
split,  and  as  these  are  sure  to  be  among  the  finest 
or  fullest  flowers,  the  rings  save  what  would 
otherwise  be  spoiled.  I  have  advised  the  use  of  a 
Layer  of  sea  (cockle)  shells  on  which  to  stand  the 
plants,  and  nothing  I  have  ever  used  is  so  satis- 
factory. It  has,  however,  one  disadvantage  when 
used  for  plants  that  have  to  be  shifted  from  one 
house  to  another,  as  for  instance,  where  a  show 
house  is  kept  gay  with  relays  from  other  houses, 
for  the  plants  have  such  a  liking  for  the  manurial 
properties  contained  in  the  shells  that  they  root 
freely  among  them,  through  the  pots,  if  left  undis- 
turbed for  any  length  of  time.  The  only  remedj' 
is  to  lift  the  plants  about  once  a  week  and  rub 
ofl'  an}'  roots  that  have  come  through,  but  in 
houses  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  these  roots 
,are  very  helpful  and  shoukl  not  be  destroyed. 
Winter  Carnations  are  amenable  to  a  little  forcing, 
l>ut  are  best  >v»hen  grown  on  the  cool  side,  and  a 
night  temperature  of  'iS"'  is  sutticient  to  keep  them 
going  nicely.  Even  this  may  be  lessened  as  the 
nights  get  colder.  A  gentle  circulation  of  air  should 
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be  given  to  prevent  too  sappy  or  flabby  growth. 
Watering  must  be  carefully  carried  out,  and  there 
must  be  no  exceptions  to  the  rule  never  to  water 
until  water  is  needed. 

B0UVARDI.\S. 

These  having  now  recovered  from  being  lifted 
may,  it  flowers  are  wanted  soon,  be  put  into  a 
liouse  with  the  same  temperature  as  that  advised 
for  the  Carnations,  and  grown  with  similar  treat- 
ment. The  plants  should  have  their  heads  very 
near  the  glass,  as  they  need  all  the  light  they  can 
get  at  this  season.  In  the  matter  of  watering  it 
will  be  found  that  lifted  plants  require  less  than 
those  which  have  been  grown  in  pots  throughout. 
The  latter,  too,  will  be  better  for  some  little 
stimulant  at  alternate  waterings,  as  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing  will  be  getting  spent.  If 
the  growth  has  been  well  ripened  or  matured  these 
plants  will  give  a  lot  of  useful  flowers,  as  they  will 
break  back  freely  and  keep  up  a  succession  of 
trusses. 

Wallflowers  and   Myosotis. 

Even  in  places  where  there  are  few  or  no  plants 
of  the  usual  forcing  type,  nor  means  lo  do  them 
justice,  there  is  no  need  for  an  absolute  dearth  of 
flowers  in  spring,  or  immediately  preceding  spring, 
where  there  is  enough  glass  to  shelter  a  few  of  the 
early  outdoor  flowers.  Take  for  instance  the  Wall- 
flower in  its  many  tyi)es,  not  forgetting  the  double 
(ierman  type,  which  throws  up  such  flne  spikes  of 
various  coloured  flowers.  A  batch  of  these  sown 
at  the  usual  time,  transplanted  once,  will  now  lift 
with  good  balls  of  soil,  and  if  carefully  potted  up 
and  placed  for  a  while  in  a  cold  frame,  to  be 
brought  on  gently  later  on,  will  give  a  magnificent 
display  of  sweet-scented  valuable  flowers.  If  well 
watered  in  and  darkened  for  a  few  days  they  will 
scarcely  lose  a  leaf.  Then  again  we  have  the 
Forget-me-not  Under  the  roughest  treatment 
these  plants  will  flower  very  well  if  aft'orded  the 
shelter  of  glass,  and  they  are  amenable  lo  forcing, 
so  that  they  will  cover  a  long  season  if  the  plants 
are  in  sufficient  numbers.  The  value  of  Myo.sotis 
for  forcing  is  only  just  becoming  recognised,  and 
it  will  be  found  most  satisfactory  in  small  pots 
for  many  purposes.  J.  C.  T.^llacic. 

Shipky  Halt  Gardens,  Derby. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Routine  Work. 
The  open  weather  e.^perienced  during  the  past 
month  will  have  facilitated  work  in  this  department, 
and  although  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country 
rain  has  been  needed  for  such  crops  as  Celery  and 
newly  planted  things,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  give 
sufficient  moisture.  One  advantage  of  such  weather 
will  have  been  the  ready  destruction  of  weed 
growth  and  the  cleansing  of  the  surface  soil  by 
frequent  hoeings.  All  root  crops  will  still  be 
growing  freely,  and  as  long  as  the  weather  remains 
mild  they  are  best  in  their  growing  quarters.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  cut  over  and  clean  Asparagus 
beds,  making  them  tidy  for  the  winter.  In  the 
north  frost  has  checked  the  growths  of  tender 
vegetables  such  as  Runner  Beans ;  the  haulm  should 
be  cleaned,  and  the  stakes,  which  are  good,  stacked 
for  future  use.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Vege- 
table Marrow  beds,  and  the  soil  of  these  will  then 
be  available  for  dressing  quarters  previous  to 
digging.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  the  potting 
up  or  planti[ig  of  Cauliflowers  for  next  season. 
Rhubarb  quarters  should  be  cleared  of  all  refuse,  and 
any  roots  intended  for  forcing  be  lifted  and  stacked 
close  together  in  the  open,  and  permanent  beds 
given  a  good  mulch  of  decayed  manure,  as  Rhubarb 
well  repays  feeding  at  this  season.  Seakale  may  now 
be  lifted  for  early  forcing,  as  advised  previously. 
Seed  Potatoes  should  be  examined,  and  decayed 
ones  removed,  keeping  the  seed  tubers  freely 
exposed  in  mild  weather ;  those  clamped  should 
now  be  well  covered  with  soil. 

Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers. 
The  early  Broccoli  is  now  turning  in  freely,  and 
such  kinds  as  Veitch's  Protecting  and  Sutton's 
Michaelmas  will  need  almost  daily  looking  over  to 
preserve  the  tender  heads.  For  the  next  month 
it  may  be  sufficient  protection  to  draw  the  leaves 


together  at  the  tops  and  tie  thus,  but  this  advice 
will  need  some  consideration,  as  much  depends 
upon  the  locality.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  with  plants 
that  have  formed  fair-sized  heads  to  lift  carefully 
with  roots  intact  and  place  in  cold  frames  or  where 
protection  may  be  afforded.  This  latter  advice  is 
more  necessary  with  late  Cauliflowers  than  the 
Broccoli ;  here,  so  far,  growth  has  not  been  injured, 
but  with  plants  just  turning  in  it  is  well  to  protect. 
In  many  private  establishments  the  large  autumn 
Cauliflowers  are  too  coarse  for  the  table.  To  get 
those  of  compact  growth  sow  the  smaller  kinds, 
such  as  Walcheren  Eclipse  and  Dwarf  Erfurt,  in 
.June  ;  there  is  an  ample  supply  now,  and  these 
lifted  and  given  protection  will  last  till  the  end  of 
the  year  ;  they  may  be  placed  close  together  and 
kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Late  Broccoli  have  this 
year  made  a  succulent  growth,  and  will,  I  fear, 
suffer  badly  in  severe  weather ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
remove  all  decaying  leaves  and  to  mould  up  the 
stems  in  cold  or  wet  soils  ;  indeed,  in  many  places 
the  old  plan  of  laying  down  is  still  practical,  as  it  is 
better  to  have  smaller  heads  in  the  spring  than 
none  at  all.  Laying  checks  growth  and  hardens  the 
plant,  but  it  needs  care  in  carrying  out  or  the 
plants  suffer. 

French  Beans. 

Though  by  no  nieans  a  profitable  crop  at  Christ- 
mas, those  who  wish  for  this  vegetable  then  should 
not  delay  sowing,  as  though  in  genial  weather  the 
crop  is  obtained  in  six  weeks  from  sowing,  at  this 
season  more  time  is  required  and  the  best  culture 
also.  I  do  not  advise  .sowing  after  this  date  until 
the  new  year,  as  even  in  the  best  of  structures  a  full 
crop  is  not  obtained.  Sown  now  the  plant  will 
mature  a  moderate  crop  for  the  season  named. 
I  would  advise  using  (i-inoh  pots  and  placing 
these  plants  in  a  soil  fairly  rich  and  not  too 
light.  Some  contend  that  the  soil  cannot  be  too 
porous,  but  I  prefer  to  make  it  firm,  as  by  so  doing 
a  sturdy  growth  is  obtained.  Ample  drainage  and 
a  liberal  temperature  are  necessary  ;  the  plants 
from  the  start  must  be  grown  near  the  glass. 
Moisture  at  the  roots  given  too  freely  at  this  season 
is  fatal  to  success,  though  with  a  brisk  temperature 
the  plants  delight  in  it  atmospherically.  A  quick 
growing  variety,  such  as  Veitch's  Progress,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  or  Syon  House,  should  be  sown  for 
winter  supplies.  If  grown  in  beds  with  bottom 
heat  I  would  advise  sowing  in  small  pots  and  plant- 
ing out  when  large  enough,  giving  a  temperature  of 
(iO°  to  70°  at  night,  with  a  liberal  rise  by  day,  giving 
but  little  ventilation  and  closing  the  house  earlj'  ; 
cover  the  glass  at  night  if  the  plants  are  at  all  near 
to  it  or  the  heat  is  not  reliable.  New  seed  is 
preferable,  as  it  produces  more  vigorous  plants  than 
the  preceding  year's.  G.  Wvthes. 

Syon  Hoiim  Gardens,  Brentford. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Arrangini!  Groups. 
However  well  a  collection  of  plants  may  have 
been  grown,  unless  taste  is  displa^'ed  in  grouping 
either  at  home  or  at  our  exhibitions,  to  my  mind 
much  of  their  elegance  and  beauty  is  wasted. 
Something  more  than  mere  packing  of  the  plants 
closel3'  together,  which  is  far  too  often  practised, 
is  wanted.  Fortunatelj',  some  advance  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  by  allowing  foliage  plants 
to  be  intermixe<l,  and  this  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  one  which  I  am  glad  to 
notice  is  on  the  increase,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  formal  stjde  and  sameness  which  is  so  often  met 
with  even  now.  How  much  better  and  pleasing  is  a 
group,  either  large  or  small,  when  the  face  is  broken 
up  by  elevating  some  of  the  finest  of  the  blooms 
above  the  others.  Quality  and  eft'ect  is  generallj' 
expected  to  be  the  leading  feature,  but  to  produce 
the  latter  surel}'  something  more  than  cramming 
the  plants  together,  and  finally  finishing  them  on 
as  if  they  had  been  clipped.  An  even  surface 
should  be  aimed  at.  Far  too  many  plants  are 
generally  employed.  Fewer  with  high  quality 
flowers  and  good  healthy  foliage  would  be  much 
more  to  the  purpose.  Blending  the  colours  is  also 
most  important  ;  as  much  as  possible  use  bright 
telling  colours,  crimsons,  whites,  and  yellows  in 
preference  to  any  others,  using  a  fair  pr'oporlion  of 


well-developed  incurved  blooms.  White  stakes  or 
light-coloured  Bamboo  canes  should  never  be  used, 
as  they  are  unsightly  and  give  an  unnatural 
appearance.  Where  a  mixture  of  foliage  plants  is 
allowed,  endeavour  to  form  a  groundwork  of 
Ferns  or  other  low  growing  plants  to  hide  fr'om 
view  the  whole  of  the  pots,  which  are  most 
objectionable.  Never-  use  Pompons,  except  in 
classes  set  apart  for  them.  I  should  certainly  like 
to  see  these  more  encouraged  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  These  when  well  grown  and  skil- 
fully set  up  as  I  have  seen  them  in  a  few  instances 
are  much  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  for  home 
decor-ation  are  unequalled  for  many  purposes. 

Prolonging  the  Season. 
However  useful  and  beautiful  large  Chryoanthe- 
nmni  blooms  are  during  the  last  week  in  October 
and  the  first  in  November,  they  are  far  more  useful 
for  home  decoration  after  that  time  to  midwinter, 
consequently  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
supply  that  want.  In  every  collection  of  plants 
grown  for  exhibition,  however  careful  and  practical 
one  may  have  been  in  timing  the  flowers,  some 
plants  will  sui-ely  have  missed  fire  from  one 
cause  or  another.  Instead  of  attempting  to  hurry 
the.se  with  a  general  collection  they  sliould 
be  retarded  as  much  as  possible,  and,  if  disbudded, 
even  under  glass  and  well  fed,  will  produce  sur- 
prisingly fine  flowers.  Plants  grown  in  bush  form 
for  late  work,  and  which  have  been  kept  out  and 
temporarily  protected,  should  now  be  removed 
under  glass,  allotting  them  the  coolest  houses  at 
dispo.sal.  They  should  be  partially  disbudded, 
just  sufficient  to  allow  each  bloom  to  develop. 
Naturally  the  larger  the  varieties  the  more  severely 
should  they  be  disbudded.  These  should  be  fed 
up  pretty  liberally  with  marrurc  water,  dust  the 
foliage  thoroughly  with  sulphur,  and  well  fumigate 
the  plants  thr'ee  nights  in  succession. 

Summer  Flowering  Kinds. 

I  have  never  known  these  to  be  so  satisfactory 
as  they  have  been  this  season.  Nearly  every 
variety  classed  under  this  heading  has  given  most 
satisfactory  returns,  and  at  this  date  (October  23) 
we  have  had  no  frost  to  mar  their  beauty.  For 
brightening  up  our  shrubberies  at  this  season 
nothing  can  surpass  them.  Cuttings  of  these 
ought  now  to  l)e  taken  off'  and  rooted,  five  or  six 
in  3-inch  pots,  using  good  sandy  compost.  These 
will  strike  readily  in  a  cold  frame,  in  which  they 
may  be  wintered.  Cuttings  of  the  new  and  scarce 
varieties  of  the  general  collection  should  also  be 
secured,  and  treated  in  pr-ecisely  the  same  way. 
Make  note  of  every  new  and  promising  kind  for 
improving  the  collection  next  season. 

E.  Beckett. 

Ahlenham  Hohki  Gardens,  Elxtree,  Herti. 


OliCHlDS. 

In  the  warm  divisions  of  the  Oi'chid  houses  the 
Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  most  of  the  Vandas 
will  have  completed  their  growth,  and  indications 
of  their  resting  period  given  by  the  root  action 
decreasing,  and  the  green  portion  at  the  apices 
will  gradually  become  sealed  over  with  the  outer 
and  more  matured  base  w-hich  is  produced  with 
age.  The  sealing  over  of  the  apices  of  the  r-oots 
gives  a  good  idea  as  to  when  the  resting  season  of 
the  plants  of  this  section  has  arrived.  Indications 
of  the  plants  having  reached  maturity  will  be 
apparent  for  some  weeks  before  the  closing  up  of 
the  roots  is  complete.  The  plants  under  such 
conditions  may  be  treated  accordingly,  and  thus 
gradually  become  prepared  lor  entering  upon  the 
long  dormant  period.  The  old  S3stem  of  resting, 
witfi  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  the  plants 
were  subjected,  was  such  that  they  became  so 
shrivelled  that  the  life  of  the  plants  were  endan- 
gered, has,  I  am  glad  to  see,  practically  disap- 
peared, and  the  more  enlightened  cultivators  find 
that  they  are  enabled  to  produce  better  results  by 
a  more  generous  treatment.  As  the  resting  season 
approaches  we  gradually  diminish  the  moisture  at 
the  roots  and  reduce  the  temperature,  the  moistui'C 
in  the  atmosphei'e  being  brought  to  the  lowest 
minimum  as  evening  advances.  The  plants  of  the 
East    Indian   section,    no  doubt   favoured   by    the 
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outside  conditions  which  have  prevailed  during  the 
autumn,  have  continued  in  an  active  state  of 
growtli  considerably  longer  than  usual ;  this  being 
the  case,  in  many  instances  we  find  that  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  plants  with  immature 
growth.  .Such  plants,  owing  to  their  soft  and 
somewhat  sappj'  conditions,  will  recjuire  consider- 
able care  and  almost  constant  observation,  espe- 
cially if  a  lengthened  period  of  dull  or  wet  weather 
sets  in  a  little  later  in  the  year.  The  soft  nature 
of  the  growth  is  liable,  under  the  least  excess  of 
moisture,  to  commence  spotting,  and  this  causes 
permanent  disfigurement,  and  perhaps  the  total 
destruction  of  the  plants.  The  best  system  we 
find  to  jjrevent  these  undesirable  conditions  is  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  houses  at  a  low  degree. 
'I'he  East  Indian  and  Vauda  houses  we  maintain 
(ill'  to  03°  at  night  during  the  winter  months, 
giving  a  free  circulation  of  air  througli  the  lower 
ventilators  whenever  the  outside  conditions 
peiniit,  and  the  fioors  aredampeil  sufiiciently  early 
in  the  day  to  allow  the  atmospheric  moisture 
which  arises  therefrom  to  become  distilled  before 
tlie  low  evening  temperatures  are  reached.  Only 
sutticient  moisture  is  given  at  the  roots  to  retain 
tlie  plants  in  a  plump  and  normal  condition. 

PjrAL/KNOP.SIS. 

The  winter-flowering  section  of  Phahenopsis  are 
now  producing  their  flower-spikes,  and  must  receive 
every  encouragement,  both  to  finish  the  unde- 
veloped leaves  and  to  aid  the  maturity  of  the 
flower-spikes,  so  that  they  may  flower  satisfactorily. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  other  large 
towns  the  flowering  of  the  winter-blooming  section 
of  Phahenopsis  is  generally  unsatisfactorj'  and 
disheartening  ;  it  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  we  can  get 
a  satisfactory  return  of  flowers  for  our  labour. 
The  conditions  that  obtain  in  winter,  although 
unsatisfactory  from  the  flowering  point  of  view, 
have  their  advantages.  There  can  be  no  douljt 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  where  the  plants  cannot 
be  induced  to  continue  in  a  satisfactory'  condition 
for  many  years  it  is  caused  by  the  plants  flowering 
too  freely. 

I  have  frequently  met  with  plants  of  P.  schil- 
leriana  that  produce  as  many  as  100  to  150 
(lowers  on  the  raceme.  These  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  until  the}'  wither  and  die,  and  the  strain  thus 
place<l  upon  the  plants  will  be  apparent  in  the 
following  season's  growth.  The  ill  efiects  thus 
commenced  frequently  prove  the  first  stage  in  a 
gradual  decline.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
destruction  of  the  flowers  by  fog  in  winter  accounts 
to  a  very  great  extent  for  the  fine  condition  of 
many  Phalajnopsis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
and  other  large  towns.  The  plants  in  an  active 
condition  nuist  be  afforded  every  encouragement. 
The  temperature  should  be  retained  at  from  05"  to 
68"  at  night  until  the  racemes  have  been  removed. 
Care  is  necessary  not  to  water  excessively,  allowing 
the  material  to  become  quite  dry  between  waterings. 
The  atmospheric  moisture  must  Ije  governed  by 
the  prevailing  outside  conditions.  Shading  ma}' 
now  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  keeping  the 
plants  well  up  to  the  light — lowering  as  required 
when  the  flower-spikes  approach  the  roof -glass — by 
means  of  small  wire  hooks.  H.  J.  Cuai'man. 


THE      ROSE      GARDEN. 

PREPARING  FOR  EXHIBITION. 
Exhibition  Boxes. 

WHEN  one  is  successful  with  Roses 
there  comes  a  desire  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  exhibitors. 
Although  the  chief  thing  is  to 
produce  Roses  of  the  best  (|ualit_y, 
blooms  are  often  marred  by  care- 
less staging.  The  shading,  staging,  and  other 
points  will  be  dealt  with  later,  but  it  is  not  too 
early  to  make  or  order  the  exhibition  boxes.  The 
sizes  recommended  by  the  National  Rose  Society 
are  as  follows  : — For  24  blooms,  '.i  feet  0  inches  by 
1  foot  0  inches  ;  for  18  bloqpis,  '2  feet  !l  inches  b}' 
1  foot  0   inches  ;  for  12  blooms,   2  feet  by    1    foot 


0  inches  ;  for  i)  blooms,  1  foot  6  inches  by  1  foot 
0  inches;  for  0  blooms,  1  foot  by  1  foot  G  inches. 
Height  in  front,  4  inches.  Alloutside  measure- 
ments. These  dimensions  are  for  the  part  of  the 
box  that  holds  tlic  tubes  ;  as  for  the  lid  there  is  no 
stipulated  depth.  It  is  best  to  have  them  quite 
10  inches  deep,  so  that  the  blooms  may  be  cut 
with  long  stems.  Some  exhibitors  prefer  a  deeper 
box  at  the  back  than  the  front,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  much  better  to  have  them  4  inches 
deep  both  at  back  and  front.  When  preparing  the 
boxes  for  the  blooms,  the  bottom  part  is  stuffed 
with  wood  wool  or  shavings,  the  tubes  inserted  so 
that  the  base  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
then  the  shavings  covered  with  the  best  live  moss 
available.  The  tubes  should  be  arranged  in  three 
rows,  as  this  will  allow  of  every  flower  being  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  What  are  known  as 
Foster's  tubes  are  the  best  to  use.  They  are  fitted 
with  a  support  for  the  bloom,  and  also  a  holder  for 
the  name. 

Paint  the  boxes  a  dark  green  on  the  outside,  and 
only  the_bottom  part  paint  lead  colour.  The  lid  is 
best  left  unpainted  inside.      It   is   well  to  number 


BRITISH    ROSES    AND   ROSARIANS. 

The  finest  of  British  Roses,  which  more  than  rival 
their  French  contemporaries,  have  of  late  years 
emanated  from  the  great  centres  of  Newtownards, 
Cheshunt,  and  Waltham  Cross.  .  The  exquisite 
creations  of  the  Messrs.  Dickson  I  have  already 
characterised  in  this  journal.  Chief  among  these 
are  Margaret  Dickson,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  a  grand,  fine  weather 
exhibition  variety  ;  Ethel  Richardson,  a  creamy- 
white  Rose  of  great  beauty  and  very  full  ; 
Marchioness  of  Downshire,  variable  in  my  garden, 
but  often  quite  impressive  ;  Killarney,  very  attrac- 
tive, with  its  long,  pointed,  delicately  flesh-coloured 
buds,  but  almost  a  single  Rose  when  full  blown 
{yet  alwa3's  fascinating  by  reason  of  its  peculiar 
grace  at  every  stage  of  its  floral  evolution)  ;  Lady 
Helen  Stewart,  Ardsrover,  and  Earl  of  Duft'erin, 
three  fragrant  varieties  of  rich  crimson  hue.  From 
Waltham  Cross  have  come  Beauty  of  Waltham 
and  the  darker  coloured  ('rovvn  Prince,  which  have 
alwaj's  been  highly  popular  with  British  culti- 
vators,   and    still    most    deservedly    retain    their 


I'ART    OF    HEDGE    OF    KOSA    POLVANTHA    (iRANDIFLORA    I.X 

AT    CHESHUNT. 


MESSRS.    PAUL    AND    SONS    NURSERY 


the  bottom  to  correspond  with  the  lid  to  facilitate 
the  packing  and  unpacking  at  the  exhibition. 
Hooks  and  eyes  are  usually  adopted  as  fasteners, 
and  some  prefer  a  small  lock.  I  have  never  found 
this  necessary. 

A  very  essential  article  to  the  exhibition  is  a 
travelling  box  for  spare  young  blooms.  This  is 
usually  about  3  feet  to  4  feet  long,  about  2  feet 
deep,  and  2  feet  wide.  The  lid  is  very  shallow. 
Large  tubes  2  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches  deep 
are  screwed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  They  hold 
plenty  of  water — a  very  essential  point,  for  the 
more  water  the  blooms  absorb  the  better  they  stand 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Philo.mei.. 

A   HEDGE   OF  ROSA   POLYANTHA 
GRANDIFLORA. 

Our  illustration  is  of  a  part  of  the  beautiful  hedge 
of  R.  polyantha  and  its  variety  grandiflora  in 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  nursery  at  Cheshunt.  We 
saw  this  hedge  in  perfection,  the  branches  covered 
with  blossom,  and  then  noticed  how  nuich  finer 
the  variety  grandiflora  is  than  the  type. 


reputation.  Mr.  William  Paul  also  claims  to  have 
been  the  raiser  while  at  Cheshunt  with  his  father 
in  his  earlier  years,  of  the  incomparable  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  whose  colour  is  scarlet  flashing  through 
deep  maroon.  Mr.  Paul  has  also  been  the  raiser 
(without  any  (piestion)  of  Clio  and  Aurora,  Roses 
of  great  value  for  garden  cultivation,  pale  pink  in 
colour  and  highly  perfumed  ;  the  beautiful  White 
Lady,  and  its  fuller  derivative  entitled  Tennyson, 
a  felicitous  title,  for  the  late  Poet  Laureate  was  a 
great  lover  of  the  Rose  ;  Pride  of  Waltham,  raised 
in  1881,  and  still  a  valuable  Hybrid  Perpetual  for 
exhibition  ;  Empress  Alexander  of  Russia,  a  very 
distinctive  Tea  Rose,  unique  in  its  dark,  lake-red 
complexion  ;  Corallina,  which  somewhat  reminded 
me  of  Papa  Gontier  when  I  saw  it  in  all  its  beauty 
at  the  last  Temple  Show  ;  Medea,  the  grandest  of 
lemon-coloured  Roses  ;  and  Enchantress,  a  lovely 
cross  between  the  Chinas  and  the  Teas.  To  Mr. 
George  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  we  are  indebted  for 
Cheshunt  Scarlet,  a  brilliant  garden  Rose  ;  Duke 
of  Teck,  derived  in  all  probability  from  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  also  luminous  in  hue,  l)ut  not  trust- 
worthy  according    to    my   experience ;    Reynolds 
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Hole,  which  the  horticultural  Dean  whose  name  it 
bears  once  described  to  me  as  "uncertain,  coy, 
and  hard  to  please,  but  exquisitely  lovely  when  in 
good  humour;"  Charles  Galir,  a  most  eft'ective 
crimson  when  ade<iuately  grown  :  Paul's  Royal 
Scarlet  and  Single  White ;  also  Carmine  Pillar, 
whose  effect  in  certain  picturesi|ue  situations  is 
singularly  fine.  Purity  is  probably  the  finest 
production  of  the  Messrs.  Cooling,  of  Bath  :  it  has 
the  distinction  of  being  a  gold  medallist  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  like  another  recently 
originated  Scottish  Rose  of  different  complexion, 
Mrs.  James  Cocker,  a  perfectlj-  formed  liylirid 
between  Mabel  Morrison  and  Mrs.  John  Laing. 
Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  which  the  IJean  of  Rochester 
would  describe  a",  a  "bright,  dark  Rose,"  remains 
the  most  valuable  introduction  of  its  kind  we  have 
received  from  the  Royal  Nurseries  at  Slough. 
Among  the  finest  productions  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bennett  are  Clara  Watson,  which  1  regard  as 
queen  of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  not  perhaps  grander 
than  La  France  in  summer,  but  much  finer  (at 
least  in  my  garden)  in  autumn  ;  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
the  most  popular  of  pink  Hybrid  Perpetuals ; 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  which  by  reason  chiefly 
of  its  splendid  fragrance  and  charming  colour  I 
greatly  prefer  ;  Grace  Darling,  worthy  oi  bearing 
a  greatly  honoured  name  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  very 
attractive,  but  arduous  of  cultivation  ;  and  her 
charming  sister.  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Penzance 
Briar  Roses,  introduced  and  popularised  by  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  though  of 
evanescent  loveliness,  like  the  flowers  of  the 
woodlands,  promise  to  prove  abiding  acquisitions. 
"  Tliey  may  be  called  the  creations  of  a  day, 
Yet  deathless  is  the  grace  they  leave  behind." 

D.wiD  R.  Williamson. 
Maine  of  Kirhnaiden,  Wiytowiishirn,  Scolland. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  ai-e  not    resjioimhU  for  the  opinion i 
exprenmd  hy  their  cm-respondents. ) 

SEEDLING    GORSE. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — In  common  with  many  other  readers 
of  your  journal  interested  in  trees  and 
shrubs,  I  read  Mr.  Bean's  articles  with 
great  pleasure ;  they  are  always  so 
thoroughly  practical  and  instructive.  I 
think,  however,  that  I  caught  him  "trip- 
ping" a  little  recently  on  the  subject  of  Gorse.  After 
praising  in  very  strong  terms  the  great  decorative 
value  of  Ulex  nanus,  he  remarks  :  "  The  best  way 
to  establish  it  is  to  sow  one  or  two  seeds  in  a  3-inch 
pot  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  to  plant  the 
seedlings  (which  will  be  (i  inches  high  by  winter) 
out  of  the  pots  wherever  they  may  be  wanted. 
Neither  this  nor  the  common  Gorse  will  bear  trans- 
planting." Now,  after  no  little  experience  of 
nursery  work,  I  am  able  to  say  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  common  Gorse  are  annually  raised  from  seed 
by  nurserymen  in  Scotland,  and,  probably,  also  in 
England,  and  sent  out  as  one  year  seedlings,  or 
more  commonly  transplanted  for  one  year  and  sent 
out  to  foresters  and  others  who  are  in  want  of 
covert  plants.  No  doubt  that  after  standing  in  the 
nursery  rows  for  more  than  one  year  they  are 
difficult  to  remove  safely,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  one 
or  two  year  old  plants  are  carefully  handled,  so  as 
to  keep  the  roots  from  being  damaged,  transplant- 
ing may  be  eflfected  with  perfect  success.  I  have 
no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  advising  any  one  who 
desires  to  raise  these  plants  from  seeds  to  adopt  the 
ordinary  mode  of  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  open  air, 
and  treating  the  seedlings  like  those  of  other  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Edinhunjh.  H.  F. 

[Your  correspondent  has  evidently  had  much 
more  experience  with  seedling  Gorse  than  I  have, 
and  where  large  (juantities  have  to  be  dealt  with 
his  method,  no  doubt,  would  be  cheaper  and  better. 
But  for  ordinary  gardens,  where  comparatively  few 
are  required  (and  possibly  at  odd  times),  I  believe 
growing  the  seedlings  in  pots  to  be  the  more  con- 
venient plan,  especially  as  they  can,  if  not  all  used. 


be  cut  down  and  kept  for  another  season.  To  save 
trouble  in  watering  the  pots  ought  to  be  plunged 
to  their  full  depth.  I  have  found  the  same  system 
convenient  for  other  shrubby  Leguniinosie,  such  as 
Spartium  junceum  and  Genista  a-thnensis,  many  of 
which,  like  the  Gorse,  do  not  bear  transplanting 
well  after  growing  in  one  place  more  than  a 
season. — W.  J.  B.  ] 


LILIUM    WILSONL 

[To   THE    Editor   of    "  The    Garden."] 

Sir, — There  is  a  Lil}',  which  I  feared  had  been  lost' 
liut  which  was  again  imported  from  Japan  last  year' 
It  is  a  favourite  of  mine  for  two  reasons,  first' 
because  it  made  me  a  Lily  grower  ;  and,  secondly 
because  when  grown  under  favourable  circum' 
stances  it  is  a  very  fine  flower.  It  has  been  given 
several  names.  Soon  after  I  first  showed  it,  it  was 
beautifully  reproduced  in  the  Florist  of  June,  1868, 
and  named  Lilium  thunbergianum  pardinum.  It 
was  then  noticed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronic/e, 
quoting  this  name  from  the  Florist,  and  stating  that 
"  Mr.  Leiohtlin,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  Lilies, 
suggests,  as  it  ditlers  so  considerably  in  stature 
and  other  features  from  the  true  thunbergianum,  it 
should  have  the  name  of  W'ilsoni.  after  the  gentle- 
man by  whom  it  was  flowered."  The  article  then 
went  on  to  describe  the  Lily,  and  said  that  "  it  is 
of  Japanese  origin  and,  probably,  a  hybrid."  It  is 
now  called  sometimes  L.  Wilsoni  and  sometimes 
L.  elegans  Wilsoni  ;  we  bloomed  it  this  year 
in  our  Cottage  Wood.  One  stem  was  4  feet 
4  inches  in  height  with  six  blooms,  another  4  feet 
8  inclies  with  eight  blooms  ;  the  flowers  were  very 
pretty,  but  none  had  the  gold  band  as  strongly 
marked  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  friend  in  the 
orchard  house  ;  probably  if  grown  in  full  sun  this 
would  be  more  developed.  Though  this  Lily  comes 
near  to  L.  elegans  it  has  such  marked  differences 
that  I  agree  with  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  it 
is  jjruliably  a  hybrid.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wallace 
has  some  of  the  imported  bulbs,  so  that  the^'  are 
obtainable  by  would-be  gi-owers 

G.  F.  Wilson. 
Jieatherhank,   Wi'j/hridge  Heath. 

ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA  FRUITING. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  answer  to  H.  A.  Tipping's  question  re 
Araucaria  fruiting,  we  have  one  tree  here  that 
fruits  ever)'  year,  and  at  the  present  time  I  have 
got  between  300  and  400  healthy  young  jjlants 
from  1  inch  to  18  inches  in  height  growing  from 
the  seeds,  and  from  two  cones  produced  this  year  I 
have  nearly  '200  more  seeds.  The  trees  here  are 
considered  very  fine  specimens.  W.  Gardner. 
The  Gardens,  Kits  Croft,  Eversley,  Hants. 

THE    YELLOW    BANKSIAN    ROSE. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir,— The  remarks  of  "D.  T.  F."  in  The  (Urden, 
page  318,  recall  to  my  mind  a  visit  to  Smyrna  some 
years  ago,  where  I  noticed  in  Mrs.  Whittall's 
garden  a  really  marvellous  Rose  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  in  this  country.  It  was  rambling  freely 
from  one  tree  to  another,  and  in  early  May  formed 
dense  masses  of  trailing  racemes  of  intensely 
doul)le  pale  salmon  flowers,  far  and  away  eclipsing 
in  floriferousness  even  the  Crimson  Rambler.  I 
was  so  greatly  impressed  by  the  plant  that  subse- 
quently I  entered  into  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Edward  Whittall  there  (who  has  done  so  much 
with  regard  to  the  bulbous  plants  of  Asia  Minor), 
and  eventually  by  his  courtesy  received  a  strong 
plant,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  one  I  saw.  It 
suffered  a  good  deal  on  the  voyage,  and  as  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  a  rosarian  I  arranged  with  Mr. 
Harry  Turner,  who  kindly  undertook  to  house 
it  for  me  and  test  its  quality.  On  receiving  it,  he 
believed  from  the  foliage  that  it  was  the  yellow 
Banksian  and  no  novelt}',  and  the  following 
spring,  even  under  his  fostering  care,  despite 
strong  and  healthy  growth,  his  opinion  was  con- 
firmed, as  it  only  produced  a  small  number  of  quite 
small  and  mediocre  blooms  of  that  variety,  puny 
and  simple.     Tlie  moral  I  draw  from  this  is  that  it 


requires  a  Mediterranean  climate  to  develop  its 
real  character,  as  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  Rose 
has  been  exhibited  in  this  country  which  could 
approximately  equal  the  specimen  I  saw,  an<l  as  I 
saw  it,  either  in  quantity  or  quality  of  its  inflores- 
cence. In  Smyrna  it  was  growing  in  the  open 
ground  in  a  garden,  not  against  a  wall  but  some- 
what protected  by  neighbouring  trees,  over  some 
of  which,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  clambering, 
literally  festooning  them  with  its  floral  masses. 

C.  T.  D. 

BLUE  WATER  LILY  (NYMPHvEA 
STELLATA). 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  my  allusion  to  the  varieties  of  N.  zanzi- 
barensis,  viz.,  azurea  and  pulcherrima,  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Garden,  I  remarked  that  "  they 
v/ere  said  to  be  good  summer  bloomers  in  the  open 
air  in  America,  but  are  rested  in  a  greenhouse  or 
planted  during  winter. "  The  word  "rested"  has 
a  very  wide  meaning,  and  in  using  it  I  did  not 
mean  "drying  ott,"  as  some  have  assumed  or 
inferred.  I  am  informed,  however,  on  good 
authority  that  Mr.  Trioker's  plants  of  these  varie- 
ties are  not  rested  or  dried  oft'  in  anj'  way,  but 
are  lifted  from  outside  in  the  autumn  into  a  warm 
water  tank  indoors,  where  they  are  kept  growing 
and  continue  to  produce  flowers  the  whole  winter. 
Mr.  Tricker  wrote  to  a  Water  Lily  growing 
amateur  saj'ing  that  his  "mother  plant  had  not 
been  without  flowers  for  more  than  three  years." 
I  am  anxious  to  make  this  correction  as  to  the 
treatment  in  America,  but  there  may  also  be 
"  another  way,''  as  with  N.  stellata. 

F.  W.  Burbidije. 

ARALIA  SPINOSA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — A  short  note  on  the  above  handsome  subject 
appeared  on  jjage  178,  in  which  its  striking  decora- 
tive qualities  during  the  autumn  months  were 
drawn  attention  to.  Although  by  reason  of  its 
large,  deeply-cut  leaves  and  ivory-white  flower 
clusters  it  is  always  an  object  of  interest  in  the 
garden,  it  never  appears  to  such  advantage  as 
when  confined  to  a  single  stem.  In  such  cases  the 
tall  slender  shaft  ascends  clear  of  leaves  from  an 
undergrowth  of  foliage  plants,  such  as  Funkias  or 
Cannas,  to  a  height  of  from  10  feet  to  lo  feet, 
terminating  in  a  spreading.  Palm-like  head  crowned 
with  large  plumes  of  feathei-y,  white  inflorescence, 
the  plant  presenting  an  extremely  attractive 
appearance  if  its  graceful  contour  is  thrown  into 
high  relief  by  a  background  of  sombre  Ilex  or  other 
evergreens.  As  mentioned  in  the  note  alluded  to, 
this  Aralia  throws  up  numerous  suckers,  which 
should  be  removed  and  transplanted  elsewhere  lest 
they  obscure  the  isolated  grace  of  their  parent. 
One  may  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  head  of 
the  large  specimen  has  divided  into  branches,  in 
order  to  take  its  place,  as  the  leaves  are  never  so 
fine  in  branched  examples  as  when  growth  is 
confined  to  a  single  head.  The  autumnal  tints  of 
this  Aralia  are  pai-ticularlj'  pleasing,  ranging 
through  many  shades  of  palest  3'ellow,  saft'ron,  and 
orange.  S.  W.  F. 

NEW  BERRIES  AND  BRAMBLES. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Nothing  surprises  me  more  than  the  repeated 
praise  expended  on  these.  We  have  grown,  and 
still  grow,  most  of  them,  the  Logan  Berry  excepted, 
and  this  was  tried  by  a  friend,  who  reported  it  as 
being  unfit  for  eating,  "about  as  good  as  a  bad 
Barberry."  The  Japanese  Wineberry  grows  and 
fruits  freely  with  us,  but  it  is  insipid,  almost 
flavourless,  and  we  keep  it  simply  as  a  curiosity, 
never  troubling  to  gather  the  fruit.  The  American 
Blackberries  are  stunted,  and  rarely  ripen  their 
fruit  ;  when  they  do,  they  are  excellent,  far 
superior  for  dessert  to  Rubus  laciniatus,  but  the 
crop  is  so  uncertain  and  so  very  small  as  to  be 
practically  worthless.  We  have  grown  many 
other  varieties  of  the  berry  family,  which  from 
time  to  time  have  unworthily  occupied  space  in  the 
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garJeiiiug  journals,  but  have  now  consigned  must 
of  them  to  the  rubbish  heap.  The  only  one 
worthy  of  praise  is  the  Parsley-leaved  Bramble,  a 
spleniiid  cropper  and  one  that  bears  fruit  excellent 
for  cooking  purposes.  Thomas  Fletcher. 

(jrappcnliaJ/,  Clie-ili  ire. 

AKUNDINARIA    AXCEPS. 

[To  THE  Editor  ok  "The  Garden."] 

8iK,— Having  read  Mr.  P.  1).  Williams'  note  on 
page  'iSil  concerning  the  success  of  the  lovely 
Bamboos  in  the  gardens  at  Tanarth,  I  thought 
perhaps   the  following  might    interest   readers   of 

The    (i.\RDEN. 

Whilst  visiting  JScotland  a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw 
in  the  gardens  at  Pollalloch,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Malcolm,  some  immense  clumps  of  A.  anceps.  One 
measured  .").t  feet  in  length  and  IS  feet  in  width, 
with  canes  1.5i  feet  high.  Mr.  Melville,  the  head 
gardener,  informed  me  that  this  species  had  been 
growing  in  the  gardens  for  nineteen  years  under 
the  name  of  A.  falcata.  These  clumps  have  never 
received  any  treatment  other  than  that  aftbrded 
them  by  Nature.  Had  they  been  assisted  with 
an  annual  mulching  they  would  no  doubt  have 
attained  nuich  larger  proportions.  I  believe  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  Bamboos,  Palms, 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  and  many  other  raie 
plants  flourish  in  Scotland.  At  Poltalloch  all  of 
these  plants  have  attained  remarkable  size  and 
beautv. 

Redrulh.  V.  N.  li. 
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THE      MONTEVIUIAN 
ARROWHEAD. 

(S-\i;lTTARIA    MONTEVIPENSI.S. ) 

AVERY  beautiful  tender  aquatic  is  this 
Sagittaria,  and  not  at  all  common, 
one  reason  being  that  it  is  not 
every  garden  that  can  accommodate 
such  a  plant ;  in  a  few  places,  how- 
ever, it  is  grown  well.  The  finest 
forms  are  splendid  objects  in  full  flower,  that 
is,  when  they  are  seen  rising  from  4  feet  to 
.')  feet  high  or  over,  and  adorned  with  flower- 
-stalks,  which  proceed  from  the  axils  of  the 
herbaceous  leaves,  that  appear  in  iiuick 
.succession.  The  upper  jiortion  of  the  stalk 
bears  whorls  of  male  flowers,  those  on  the 
lower  whorls  being  female.  In  i.'olour  they  are 
white,  with  a  blotch  of  crimson-purjile  at  the 
base  of  each  segment,  surrounded  with  a  pale 
gold  colour.  A  succession  of  bloom  is  kept  u|) 
by  the  flowers  commencing  to  open  before  the 
.stalk  has  freely  grown,  and  by  the  time  all  have 
expanded  there  will  be  j)lenty  of  seed  from  the 
female  blooms.  On  its  first  appearance  it 
proved  disappointing,  but  when  4  feet  or  more 
high,  and  full  of  handsome  flowers,  there  are 
few  stove  aciuatics  that  can  rival  it  for 
distinctive  beauty.  Seeds  are  easily  raised. 
If  sown  in  pots  of  mud,  and,  of  course,  placed 
in  a  high  temperature,  so  (piick  is  the  growth 
that  only  three  months  need  elapse  from  the 
time  of  sowing  until  flowering.  The  best 
.season  to  sow  is  February,  and  when  of 
sufficient  size  to  handle,  ])ot  ott'  the  seedlings 
into  small  pots,  which  should  be  placed  abotit 
half  their  depth  in  pans  of  water,  (iive  jilenty 
of  (light,  and  for  .soil  loam  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  cow  numure.  It  revels  in  a  bed  of 
mud,  such  as  Nelumbiums  delight  in.  If  it 
cannot  be  planted  out,  it  must  be  grown  in  a 
pot  (juite  half  filled  with  drainage,  and  the 
soil  loosely  put  in,  also  kept  very  moist. 
When  well  grown,  this  Arrowhead  has  a  beauty 
decidedly  its  own,  and  flourishes  in  the  atmos- 
phere that  tropical  Water  Lilies,  Nelumbiums, 
and  other  moisture-loving  acjuatics  require. 
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MESSRS.  H.  CANNELL  AND 
SONS,   SWANLEY. 

ESRRS.  CANNELL  AND  SONS  have 
in  their  large  (.'hrysanthemum  house 
a  very  extensive  collection  of  novel- 
tics  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Although  here  and  there  arc  a  few 
blooms  of  the  old  florists'  type  of 
incurved,  jet  by  far  the  larger  number  are  .Japa- 
nese, which  nowadays  seem  to  preponderate  in 
every  collection.  The  richness  of  colour  and  the 
wide  range  of  variety  of  form  certaiidy  seem  to 
justify  this  preference,  and  the  Swanley  collection 
is  unquestionably  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  one. 

M.  Ernest  C'alvat,  the  well-known  French  raiser, 
is  represented  by  a  goodly  number  of  big,  heavily- 
built  flo—ers,  as  usual.  Of  these  the  first  to  be 
noticed  is  Mme.  Clemence  Kleter,  with  very  long 
florets,  colour  buff  tinted  pale  lilac-mauve.  Mme. 
Constant  Welker  is  large  in  size,  colour  pale  blu.sh 
tinted  purple.  Others  of  note  from  tliis  raiser  are 
the  old  gold-coloured  W.  Wells  ;  Le(irand,  dragon 
yellow  ;  some  noble  blooms  of  the  pale  silvery 
pink,  N.C.S.  .Jubilee  Salome,  a  new  yellow  : 
M.  Phangest,  purple  and  silver :  Mme.  Alice 
Capitant,  one  of  the  newest,  a  large  white  .Japanese. 
One  of  the  prettiest  tones  of  pale  rosy  pink  is 
found  in  Mme.  (_ .  Terrier.  Marc|uis  Vi.sconti 
^'enosta  is  very  large  in  build  with  broad  florets, 
colour  lilac  amaranth.  Somewhat  better  known  is 
the  pure  canary  ;>ellow  Soleil  d'Octobre,  of  which 
we  have  already  seen  many  grand  blooms  at 
different  places  this  season.,  Werther,  Perlefuil, 
and  several  others  must  conclude  our  notice  of 
this  raiser. 

Next  in  point  of  merit  are  undouljledly  the  new 
things  sent  out  l>y  M.  Auguste  Nonin,  of  Paris. 
Of  these  there  is  a  goodly  selection.  J'igaro  is  a 
bright  red  crimson.  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Belleraud 
is  one  of  the  purple  amaranth  blooms,  not  unlike 
Prefet  Robert  in  build.  Fred  Bauer,  Kmile  Molin, 
Mme.  (ieorge  Mazuyer,  Myrlo,  Mr.  Jacob  Holtzer, 
a  fine  yellow  of  good  size  ;  Leopold  Clerc,  golden 
amber,  are  all  promising  novelties.  Two  of  the 
finest,  however,  are  Princesse  Alice  de  Monaco,  a 
huge  white,  solid  and  compact  in  build,  and  Mme. 
Gabrielle  Dobrie,  a  very  pretty  shade  of  pale 
silvery  pink.  There  are  others  for  which,  however, 
we  cannot  find  space  at  the  present  moment. 

If  the  continental  novelties  are  of  promise,  we 
can  certainly  saj'  no  less  of  the  colonial  seedlings, 
many  of  which  must  most  assuredly  become  very 
serious  rivals  to  those  received  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  We  like  the  brilliant  Sydney 
Brunning,  whose  rich  crimson  and  gold  are  very 
telling  in  a  group.  Mrs.  Frank  (iray  Smith  is  a 
golden  bronze;  Admiral,  a  white  of  medium  size; 
Australian  Monarch  is  a  heavily-built  flower  with 
broad  grooved  florets  :  Dolores,  purple  amaranth, 
reverse  silvery  pink.  The  colonies  also  supply 
Marjory,  Sir  H.  H.  Kitchener,  Mrs.  Geo.  Brunning, 
sen..  Miss  Ida  Barwood,  Australie,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Constable,  Mermaid,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Other  novelties  of  recent  introduction  may  well 
claim  a  few  lines.  Miss  Tots  Davis,  a  pure  white- 
tinted  cream,  will  be  seen  again.  Charles  Ayres  is 
a  deep  chestnut  crimson,  incurved  with  old  gold 
reverse  and  very  dwarf.  One  of  the  most  telling 
.sorts  is  the  beautiful  pure  golden  yellow  Lady 
Audrey  Buller,  of  which  there  are  several  fine 
examples.  Lionel  Humphreys,  crimson  and  gold, 
has  been  seen  at  several  places  in  a  most  promising 
condition,  and  is  of  large  size.  Such  things  as 
Charles  Davis,  Viviand  Morel,  Lady  Hanham, 
Mme.  Carnot,  and  Pride  of  Madford  are  all  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  but  may  be  just  brieflj' 
alluded  to  as  forming  a  part  of  the  display.  In 
J.  E.  Clayton  we  have  a  very  fine  jiure  j-ellow 
sport  from  ¥.\-a  Knowles,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  incurved  Mme.  Ferlat,  (iloire 
d'Or,  and  Matthew  Hodgson  are  in  good  form. 
Another  of  this  type  called  Tcte  d'Or  is  (juite  new, 
the  colour  being  a  dull  dark  chestnut  and  the 
build  very  close  and  compact. 


There  are  so  many  others  in  Messrs.  Caniiell's 
collection  that  it  seems  almost  an  impossible  task 
to  describe  them  even  ever  so  briefly,  and  we  must 
conclude  by  saying  that  Mrs.  Weeks,  M.  Louis 
Ri?ny,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Barrett,  and  Mme.  Von.  Andre 
are  in  quite  as  good  form  as  many  of  the  others 
already  mentioned. 

In  singles  we  saw  a  pretty  fair-sized  bloom  called 
Ladj'smith,  whicli  has  flat  florets,  colour  pure 
purplish  rose  ;  and  Miss  Doris,  a  very  nice  white, 
somewhat  smaller  in  size  but  a  useful  thing  of 
its  kind. 

MESSRS.  VEITCH  AND  SONS,  CHELSEA. 

The  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  here  is  always 
an  interesting  one,  and  one  that  bears  evidence  of 
a  verj'  vigorous  system  of  selection.  In  spite  of 
great  di.sadvantages  in  the  locality,  which  year  by 
year  becomes  less  favourable  for  the  production  of 
high-class  blooms,  it  is  surprising  to  find  so  high  a 
standard  of  excellence  as  the  blooms  display. 
They  appear  to  us  to  be  ijuite  as  fine  in  every 
respect  this  year  as  on  previous  occasions.  Only 
those  well-recognised  varieties  of  sterling  merit 
are  admitted  into  the  collection,  and  the  result  is 
that  every  individual  flower  is  a  study  in  itself, 
and  we  cannot  specially  select  one  more  than  the 
other,  for  in  matters  of  taste  everyone  has  his  own 
peculiar  shade  of  colour  or  type  of  flower. 

Before  dealing  with  the  specimen  blooms  it  ma\- 
be  worth  mentioning  that  there  is  always  a  large 
number  of  pretty  little  bush  plants  grown  for 
decoration,  and  many  of  these  are  so  free  and 
richly  flowered  that  they  are  always  a  source  of 
attraction.  The  varieties  this  j'ear  employed  for 
the  purpose  are  Ryecroft  Scarlet :  Source  d'Or 
and  Comtesse  Foucher  de  Careil,  both  golden  bronze ; 
0.  •!.  Quintus,  a  pretty  pink  :  Cloth  of  tiold, 
yellow  ;  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  Emperor  of  China, 
Vivand  Morel,  Lady  Selborne,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and 
one  or  two  others  equally  well  known. 

Specimen  blooms  are  grandly  shown,  and 
although  the  incurved  varieties  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  were  not  of  course  so  forward  as  the  .lapanese, 
there  were  some  very  promising  blooms  of  C.  H. 
Curtis.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Major  Matthew, 
and  others  were  coming  on.  The  Anemone  section 
is  included  in  the  display,  the  best  being  Descartes, 
a  very  richly-coloured  variety  that  is  well  known, 
and  the  paler  but  none  the  less  useful  Delaware. 

Among  the  .lapanese,  seedlings  from  such  raisers 
as  Calvat,  I'ockett,  Godfrey,  Weeks,  and  other 
well  known  names  secure  a  fair  representation. 
In  looking  round  the  large  greenhouse  in  which  the 
main  collection  is  staged  one  cannot  fail  to  observe 
such  striking  and  distinct  varieties  as  the  pink 
quilled  -  petalled  Rayonnante,  which  is  large  and 
most  attractive.  Of  Reginald  Godfrej',  a  fine 
.lapanese  with  long  florets,  colour  fine  crimson- 
chestnut  or  bronze  with  a  golden  reverse,  too  nuich 
cannot  be  said  for  those  who  admire  that  tone. 
Sir  H.  Kitchener  is  a  large  .Japanese  of  fine  build, 
golden  bronze.  Quite  another  type  is  found  in 
Mrs.  .T.  Barnes,  very  large  and  fine,  having  long, 
drooping  Horets  of  a  pretty  shade  of  sulphur  white. 
Louise  is  always  good  wherever  seen.  Mrs.  Coombes 
is  a  pretty  delicate  pink.  Mrs.  White  Popham  is 
immense  in  size,  and  so  is  Lady  Phillips,  which  is 
somewhat  similar.  Among  the  whites,  of  which 
there  are  some  of  really  noble  proportions,  we 
noticed  grand  examples  of  Miss  Alice  Byron,  .Jane 
Molyneux,  and  Florence  Molj-neux.  Miss  Nellie 
Pockett  and  Mutual  Friend  are  also  shown  in  verj' 
attractive  form.  Good  yellow  varieties  of  estab- 
lished excellence  are  to  be  found  in  Phiebus,  large 
and  finely  developed.  Soleil  d'Octobre  is  another 
of  grand  build  and  very  pure  in  tone.  Edith 
Pilkington,  Edith  Tabor,  and  R.  Hooper  Pearson 
are  ecpially  effective,  and  exhibit  evidence  of  most 
careful  cultivation.  For  a  really  brilliant-looking 
flower  we  know  of  nothing  to  equal  President 
Borel,  that  comes  so  early,  and  another  equally 
striking  variety  is  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  which  is  so  solid 
and  large  that  it  always  arrests  the  visitor's 
attention.  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  is  a  fine  large  white, 
and  close  at  hand  is  the  curious  green-tinted  Mme. 
Ed.  Roger,  a  curiosity  that  still  .seems  to  keep  its 
place.     Other  noteworthy  varieties  include  Mr.  T. 
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CarringtoD,  Lionel  Humphreys,  Mrs.  .J.  Shrimpton, 
Silver  Queen,  Lord  Brassey,  ^L  Clienon  de  Lechts 
Charles  Davis,  Hon.  W.  D.  F.  Smith,  &c. 

MK.    W.    WELLS,    EARLSWOOL). 

Mk.  W.  Wells  has  of  late  years  provided  the 
flower-loving  public  with  an  exhibition  of  such 
high-class  ijualtty  that  we  were  not  at  all  surprised 
when  calling  there  a  few  days  ago  to  see  his  large 
show  house  in  the  condition  that  it  was,  so  early  in 
the  season.  Mr.  Wells  is  an  importer  from  all  the 
well-recognised  sources,  and  has  this  year  another 
important  set  of  Australian  seedlings  among  his 
novelties,  and  of  these  unquestionably  the  best  are 
the  product  of  the  well-known  colonial  raiser, 
Mr.  T.  Pockett,  who  seems  destined  to  become  a 
formidable  rival  to  some  of  those  growers  upon 
whom  we  have  hitherto  depended  so  largel3'  for  all 
that  is  newest  and  best.  The  French  raisers,  in 
our  opinion,  have  little  reason  to  fear  American 
competition,  as  some  people  thought  a  few  years 
ago,  because  most  of  the  American  kinds  are  later  in 
blooming.  The  ."Australians,  on  the  contrary,  are 
among  the  earliest  to  open,  and  in  this  respect  will 
come  into  very  severe  competition  with  the  French 
novelties,  which  have  hitherto  been  conspicuous  for 
their  easy  and  early  blooming. 

Taken  in  order  of  merit,  we  shall  this  year  give 
the  first  mention  to  the  colonial  novelties,  and  of 
these  General  Frencii  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
promising,  being  a  deep,  solid-looking  .Japanese, 
with  twisted  grooved  curly  florets  and  of  a  fine 
shade  of  deep  golden  yellow.  Mrs.  J.  McKellar  is 
another  monster  in  size,  having  narrow  grooved 
florets,  sharply  pointed,  the  colour  pale  rosy 
mauve.  W.  R.  Church  is  more  of  the  spreading 
type.  Of  excellent  substance,  the  colour  is  best 
described  as  a  plum-coloured,  crimson-tipped 
yellow.  Charles  Longley  is  also  one  of  the  big 
brigade.  It  is  very  deep  in  build,  and  of  a  velvety 
shade  of  deep  rosy  amaranth,  with  silvery  pink 
reverse.  Matthew  Smith  is  a  fine  deep  golden- 
yellow  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  Frnest 
Beckworth,  among  the  tones  of  deep  purple 
amaranth,  will  be  difficult  to  beat  from  whatever 
point  of  view  it  is  regarded.  Very  noteworthy 
among  these  colonial  introductions  is  the  massive 
C.  .J.  Salter,  a  .Japanese  of  splendid  build,  having 
florets  of  great  length.  The  colour  is  a  beautiful 
shade  of  pure  pale  yellow.  Sir  George  White  is 
also  a  huge  yellow ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Redhead,  deep 
crimson  ;  Millicent  Richardson,  very  large  velvety 
rosy  amaranth.  There  is  also  a  fair  representation 
of  recent  introdurtioius,  most  of  them  in  excellent 
form,  such  as  Nellie  Pockett,  J.  R.  Upton,  .John 
Pockett,  Chatsworth,  Mermaid,  &c. 

Continental  novelties  are  also  strongly  repre- 
sented, and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  ecjual  to  the 
best  of  the  colonials,  although  not  so  in  general 
Messrs.  C'alvat  and  Nonin  are  the  chief  con- 
tributors, while  M.  Charmet  and  one  or  two  raisers 
of  minor  repu.ie  assist  to  swell  the  nuniljer.  Le 
Fakir  is  a  tine  golden  amber-tinted  bronze  ;  Elaine, 
rather  thin,  but  large,  is  a  clear  pale  j'ellow  : 
:.Salome,  very  deep  golden-yellow  and  quite  new  ; 
Marie  Charmet,  very  large  white  Japanese,  loose 
in  build,  with  very  Inoad  florets ;  Mme.  V. 
Delavier  is  another  of  the  French  varieties,  colour 
white  tinted  pink  with  a  greenish  centre  ;  Mme. 
A.  Cordonnier-Wibaux,  very  large,  with  long, 
drooping  florets  of  medium  width,  colour  deep 
reddish-crimson,  reverse  golden.  Others  from  this 
source  are  Myrto,  a  soft  pink  hairy  Japanese; 
George  Daupais,  a  flue  deep  golden-yellow  ;  Mme. 
Reboul,  silvery  white ;  Aliette,  deep  crimson  ; 
.4mateur  J.  Lechaplais,  crimson  and  gold  ;  Princess 
de  Brancovan,  white  ;  Mme.  A.  Capitant,  white  ; 
Marguerite  Silhol,  a  most  promising  novelty  of 
great  size,  colour  pure  white  ;  M.  Chenon  de 
Lechti,  Mme.  Gustavo  Henry,  and  other  well- 
known  sorts  of  recent  introduction  that  need  no 
mention. 

Lord  Jjudlow  is  a  fine  incurving  Japanese  of 
good  build,  colour  pale  golden-amber ;  Emily 
Towers,  lilac-mauve,  with  silvery  pink  reverse. 
Miss  Lucy  Clieeseman  is  in  great  profusion,  and 
every  bloom  of  noble  dimensions  ;  the  colour  is  a 
clear   pale   lemon.      Equally   imposing   is  a  grand 


sport  from  M.  Ed.  Andre,  called  Fred  Mason. 
The  blooms  are  of  colossal  dimensions  and  the 
florets  of  great  length,  and  are  twisted  and 
intermingling,  the  colour,  being  a  great  improve-, 
ment  upon  the  parent ;  it  is  of  a  pure  canary 
yellow.  .Jane  Molyneux,  an  immense  white  ; 
M.  Ijouis  Remy,  a  deep  golden-yellow  sport  from 
Mrs.  C.  Harman  I'aj'ne,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hall, 
lironzy  yellow,  are  all  conspicuous  by  their  fine 
proportions  and  brilliancy  of  colour.  Lord  Roberts 
is  an  imposing  bloom  of  a  very  effective  shade  of 
chestnut-crimson  and  old  gold  reverse,  with 
broad,  grooved  florets,  forming  a  very  solid 
incurving  .Japane.se.  In  yellows  the  deep  golden- 
yellow  R.  H.  Pearson,  (iolden  Mme.  Ferlat,  Mme. 
Von  Andre,  Calvat's  Australian  Gold,  and  Miss 
Smith  Ryland  are  all  good,  as  also  is  Mrs.  Fripp, 
a  fine  deep  j'ellow  sport  from  ('.  B.  Haywood. 
Various  shades  in  other  tones  are  well  represented 
liy  Lady  l^hillips,  Mrs.  White  Popliam,  Mrs. 
Coombes,  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Charles  Davis,  Lady 
Hanham,  and  many  more  beside  of  ecjual  merit. 

%^  IVe  hope  nursert/men  will  send  nofi'n  of  importance 
and  any  news  likely  to  interest  horticulturists.  Their 
assistance  will  he  ifre.nttit  mined. 
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CHRVSANTHExMl'MS    AT    THE    EXHIBITKiNS. 

RKOENTLY    iNTRODUCEli  VARIETIES  AT   NATIONAL  CHKVrsAN- 

THEMUM  SdCIETV   AND   RdVAI,   JiORTIf ILTUKAL   SiK'IETY. 

Ai.TiEAHV  this  season  ('hvysantherauni  novelties  have  been 
exhibiteii  freely,  and  it  becomes  more  dithcult  nowadays  to 
obtain  the  coveted  lionours  of  the  Royal  Horticnitural 
8ociety  and  the  National  Chrysantliemuni  Society.  Among 
the  many  excellent  Japanese  sorts  which  have  found 
favour  are-- 

LUy  Miiiiut/nrd.  -  This  is  a  largr,  full,  solid  flower  with 
long,  broad  Horets,  indented  and  incurving  at  the  emis.  The 
coluiir  is  rose-pink,  with  white  reverse,  and  as  the  flower 
Hiiishes  the  flmets  in  the  centre  are  freely  suffused  with 
white.  This  is  a  variety  of  great  promise,  and  well  merited 
the  first-class  certificate  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  made  on  October  12  last. 

Vicar  of  Lentkrr/icnd  is  another  handsome  flower  with 
long,  twisting,  and  curling  florets  of  good  substance,  grace- 
fully drooping.  The  colour  is  a  rich  canary-yellow,  deepen- 
ing in  the  centre.  The  award  of  the  flrst-class  certificate  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  recently  made  was 
well  deserved.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  which  is  a 
I>uint  in  its  favour. 

The  Pihiccsif,  favoured  with  a  flrst-class  certificate  by  the 
Xational  Chrysanthemum  Society's  fioral  committee,  is 
a  large  exhibition  variety,  with  veiy  long  tlnrets  of  medium 
width,  these  twisting  and  curling  in  a  mwst  pleasing  manner. 
The  chaste  colouring  of  creamy  while  and  centre  of  a  pale 
straw  colour  gives  the  fiovver  a  reflned  unish.  A  colour  of 
which  there  are  too  few  representatives  is  found  in 

Ernent  Bctfiwinth.  this  being  a  splendid  rich  aniaranth- 
purpte,  with  silvery  white  reverse.  The  florets  are  long  and 
fair-ly  bi-oad,  iiicurviim  at  the  ends,  whiih  build  up  a  large 
flower  of  striking  appearance.  Fir-st  -  class  certificate, 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  An  excellent  novelty  is 
a  large,  drooping  flower  named 

The  Earl  of  ,l)j-«rt.— The  centre  of  the  bloom  is  a 
beautiful  pale  canary-yellow,  with  a  much  pater  reverse 
to  the  fairly  broad  florets,  which  are  of  good  length, 
altogether  a  most  promising  flower-,  for  which  an  award  of 
merit  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  granted  on 
October  'IS  hist.     A  grand  flower  is 

MhK  Ehii'  Fiiltiiii,  which  pmliably  failed  to  gain  recog- 
nitiwn  before  the  National  Chr\v.s;uitlifiiiiim  Society  because 
of  the  hard,  undeveloped  centre  which  each  flower  possessed. 
Had  this  been  eased  or  removed,  as  is  frequently  done  with 
soiue  of  the  largest  Japaneae  blooms,  the  result  would 
doubtless  have  been  difter-ent.  It  is  a  very  large,  full 
bloom  of  gr-eat  depth  and  good  substance,  with  long  florets 
of  medium  width,  prettily  drooping  and  incurving  at  the 
ends.  The  colour  may  be  desci-rbed  as  cream-white,  almost 
pu'e  white,  and  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  coarseness 
apparent  in  the  bloom.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
r'ecognistrd  with  an  award  of  merit  a  bloom  of  rich  colour 
named 

Mrs.  Emma  /•Va.— This  is  a  large  Japanese  of  drooping 
form,  with  long,  luedium-sized  florets,  building  up  a  graceful 
and  valuable  e.\:hibitioir  bloom.  The  colour  is  one  badly 
wanted,  being  a  blight  chestnut-crimson,  with  rich  gold 
reverse.  The  handsome  foliage  and  dwarf  character  tif  this 
plant  should  enhance  its  value.  An  iucirrved  Japanese  of 
somewhat  loose  build  is 

il//,s-.  ./.  L.  McKeUar,  the  florets  being  fairly  long  and  of 
medium  width.  Its  coluui-  is  a  pleasing  flesh-pink  on  a  rich 
cieam  gi-ound.  the  latter  being  rnoi-e  appar-ent  at  the  base. 
This  WHS  couuuended  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.     A  variety  named 

Amhrr  is  a  flower  of  somewhat  uniiiue  colour,  ochre- 
yellow  being  the  shade.  When  finished,  the  florets,  which 
appear  to  lack  substance,  ai-e  er-ect  and  fairly  long.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a  taking  flower,  of  which  more  may  be 
heard  later-.     Another  sort  which  should  come  into  favour  is 


Mrs.  S.  Lnjett,  the  award  of  merit  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  confirming  its  excellent  qualities.  The  colour 
is  a  bright  rosy  purple,  vei-y  effective  for  exhibition,  with  a 
silvery  reverse  to  the  florets  of  medium  width,  which  are 
fairly  long,  reflexed,  and  drooping.  As  a  true  type  of 
infiurved  Japanese,  the  blooms  of 

\V.  U.  Wfbb  are  excellent  representatives.  Tliis,  like  the 
last-named,  is  an  English-raised  seedling.  It  is  a  very  large, 
deep,  massive  flower,  with  pale  silvery  white  colouring  on 
the  outer  surface,  and  pale  rose  on  the  inside  of  the  long, 
broad  florets,  which  possess  plenty  of  substance,  and  build 
irp  a  flower  of  considerable  value  for  exhibition.  A  first- 
class  certiflcate  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
Wits  gained  by  a  large,  massive,  incurved  Japanese— 

Master  E.  Seymour.— Thi^  is  a  bloom  having  vei-y  broad, 
incurving  florets  of  a  nankeen-buff  colour,  with  a  crimson 
colouring  on  the  inside,  and  is  a  flower  of  considerable 
promise.     Another  large,  massive,  incurved  Japanese  is 

General  Bitller.— The  flowers  from  an  early  bud  selection 
appear  to  be  rough  and  of  poor  form,  but  those  from  a 
later  bud  selection  are  distinctly  promising.  The  florets  are 
long,  broad,  and  lightly  incurved,  the  colour  being  a 
beautiful  golden-bufl",  with  crimson  inside  the  florets.  The 
centre  of  the  bloom  is  also  tinted  crimson.  Award  of  merit, 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  October  22  last.  A 
Japanese  of  cmious  formation,  with  long,  narrow,  drooping 
florets,  is  the 

Rev.  Doitylas. — The  florets  twist  and  curl,  but  appear  to 
fall  into  position  in  any  but  an  elegant  manner.  The  colour 
is  a  bright  lemon-yellow,  and  the  blooms  gained  a  first-class 
certificate  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Commendations  have  been  gained  by  Sydney  Brurming,  a 
terra-cotta-crimson  with  gold  reverse,  large,  full  flower  of 
poor  form  ;  and  JIattbew  Smith,  a  large  bloom  with  long, 
broad  florets  of  somewhat  indiff^erent  form,  and  of  a  bronzy 
colour.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Mrs.  Frank  Gray 
Smith,  jun.,  which  is  a  large,  loosely  incurved  Japanese, 
with  broad  petals  pleasingly  incurving  at- the  ends;  colour 
orange-yellow,  deepening  in  colour  at  the  base.  Awards  of 
mei'it,  National  Clirysanthenmm  Society,  October  22  last, 
and  Royal  H(prticultural  Society,  October  23.  The  foregoing 
are  but  a  f^w  of  the  more  noteworthy  Japanese  sorta 
seeir  this  season. 


NATKtNAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  MEETING  of  the  floral  committee  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Aiiuarium,  Westminster,  on  Monday  last,  October  29,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  presiding. 
There  was  again  a  good  display  of  novelties,  many  of  the 
flowers  being  of  high  (piality.  The  following  were  specially 
I'ecognised  : — 

Mrs.  G.  Mile  ham.— This  is  a  large,  full,  refined  incurved 
Japanese  variety  with  long,  broad  florets,  loosely  yet  neatly 
incurving.  The  lower  florets  dr-oop  and  reveal  their  inside 
colouring,  while  those  in  the  centre  incurve  pleasingly. 
The  colour  is  a  pretty  shade  of  rose-pink,  with  silvery  white 
reverse.  First-class  certificate  to  Mr.  G.  Mileliam,  The 
Gardens,  Emlyii  House,  Leatherhead. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Bryant.— K  large,  full  e.vhibition  Japanese 
vai'iety,  with  long,  broad,  pointed  floiets  slightly  curling  at 
the  ends  ;  colour,  rich  rose,  suttrrsed  with  purple,  and  with 
a  pale  silvery  white  reverse.  First-cla-s  ccriiricate.  Exhi- 
bited by  Mr'.  H.  Perkins,  Greenlands,  Hcnlcy-on-Tliames. 

Scottish  CAie/'.— This  is  a  beautiful  retlned  Japanese  fiower 
with  long,  drooping,  curliirg,  and  twistirrg  fiorets  of  good 
width.  The  colour  is  a  beautiful  soft  yellow,  with  a  much 
richer  colour  in  the  centre.  Blooms  from  early  buds  appear 
to  be  of  incurved  Jiipanese  form,  while  those  of  a  later  hud 
selection  reflex,  building  up  a  flower  of  di-ooping  character. 
First-class  certiflcate  to  Mr-.  H.  Weeks,  The  Gardens, 
Thrumpton  Hall.  Derby. 

Miss  Evelyn  Dmujlaf.  -This  is  a  most  distinct  fiower  with 
fairly  long,  twisted,  and  slightly  curled  florets  of  splendid 
substance,  builduig  up  a  bloom  of  good  form  and  also  of 
great  depth.  The  colour  is  a  distinct  shade  of  rose  of  a 
particularly  pleasing  kind,  with  silvei-y  reverse.  This  also 
came  from  Mi-.  Weeks,  to  whom  a  flrst-class  certificate  was 
awai'ded. 

Miss  Millicent  Richardson. — This  is  an  immense  flower  of 
great  substance  and  etiually  good  breadth.  The  florets  are 
fairly  long  and  broad,  ii-regularly  disposed,  building  a  bloom 
of  a  spreading  character.  'I'he  colour  is  a  very  rich  purple, 
with  silvei-y  reverse,  and  the  flowers  should  be  useful  for 
exhibition.  Award  of  merit  to  Mr-.  C.  W.  Richardson,  Saw- 
bridge  worth. 

Calvat's  1SU9.  —  This  was  e.\l\it>ited  in  varied  form, 
but  in  any  character  the  flower  is  distinctly  pleasing. 
Tlie  florets  are  long,  broad,  and  hiosely  incurved,  making  a 
flower  of  gr-eat  breadth  aird  splendid  substance.  Colour, 
pearly  white,  tinted  jiale  flesh -pink—  a  ruost  pleasing 
shade.  Award  of  merit  to  ilr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
Devon. 

The  committee  wished  to  see  again  Bronze  Soleil  d"Octobre, 
a  pretty  br-onzy-butt"  sport  Ir-om  the  popular  yellow  Soleil 
duclobre ;  Pretoria,  a  promising  flower,  in  form  not  unlike 
M.  Chenoir  de  Leche,  with  fairly  broad  florets,  indented  and 
iircurving  at  the  errds,  colour  a  rich  chestnut-red,  with  a 
glazed  hurt'  reverse :  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  certainly  the  largest 
Japanese  shown  on  this  occasion,  uf  pure  white,  witli 
immensely  broad  flor-ets  of  great  substance,  building  up  a 
large,  spreading  flower  of  considerable  promise  ;  Mis, 
Pbillips-Raynor,  a  flower  of  incurved  Japanese  form,  and  of 
a  uniijue  shade  of  butt-yellow,  the  florets  iiosoessing  splendid 
substance.  The  bhtoms  of  Tom  Towers  are  also  promising, 
with  very  long,  bruad,  pointed  florets,  and  ot  the  richest 
crimson  colour,  with  a  bright  golden  rever»e,  the  latter  often 
being  apparent.  More  substance,  however,  is  wanted.  Mr. 
A.  Jack  is  a  good  type  of  incurved  flower-,  with  broad, 
pohited  florets,  liut  rather  rough  ;  colour,  purple-red,  with  a 
silvery  tint.  Bougainvillea  is  a  large,  bold  flower,  with 
bioad,  neatly  incurved  florets  of  a  silvei-y  purple  colour  on 
till!  exterior  and  rich  purple  inside.  .V  prnmising  incurved  is 
Ben  Coombe,  of  a  rich  buttercup-yellow  colour,  which  the 
ccmimittee  also  wished  to  see  again. 
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inferior  to  the  two  that  have  so  long 
been  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Hemsley 
has  named  it  S.  Aitchisoni.  Ol  the 
two  older  species  it  is  the  more 
nearly    related     to    S.    lindleyana, 


THE    CLASTOXBURY    PEAE.       ( lied m-c  i  to  ratlier  less  than  fiol/ size.) 


BRISTOL  AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS"   ASSOCIATION. 

Thk  fortnishtly  meeting  was  held  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room, 
Redland,  on  Thursday,  Octoljer  2^,  Mr.  G.  Bniuk  presitlinj;. 

The  lecture  was  given  hy  Mr.  Shaddick,  of  stuke  liishop, 
on  "Croton  Cultuie."  lie  claimed  at  Ihe  outset  that  fur 
dec-oration  hardly  any  plant  eiiualled  the  Crt)ton,  it  being 
valuable  fur  table,  i-oom,  or  conservatory  decoration. 

He  dealt  very  clearly  with  the  cultivation,  exhiliited  the 
various  methods  uf  propajration,  urging  the  necessity  of  a 
lighthouse,  well  heated,  both  for  striking  cuttings  and  f<;r 
af.er  treatment,  giving  also  many  useful  hints  as  to  putting, 
Ac.  He  enumerated  tlie  many  insect  pests  to  which  Crotons 
weie  liable,  and  de^ciibed  his  plan  ot  yetting  rid  uf  ihem, 
concluding  with  a  list  of  the  varieties  he  thnught  the  most 
useful.  A  goud  discussion  followed,  and  ilr.  rsbaddick  was 
heartily  thanked  fur  hi-*  lecture  un  the  motion  "f  the  chair- 
man. Piizes  for  twelve  culinary  Apples  were  awarded 
Messrs.  Puule.  .\twell,  and  Ross;  for  twu  Pitcher  Plants  to 
ilr.  While:  certificates  of  merit  went  to  Mi-.  Raikes  for 
Croton;  Mr.  Puule,  cuUeetion  of  vegetables;  and  Mr. 
Newberry,  for  Odontoglossum  grande.  The  jurlses  also 
lecommeuded  a  certificate  of  special  merit  to  Mi-.  While  for 
his  Nepenthes. 


BECKENHA.M  IIORTICrLTURAL  SOCIETY. 
(IN  Friday,  October  20,  Mr.  W.  Harris,  fi-i-m  Croydon,  read 
a  paper  on  "  Bulbs.  '  The  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Liliuui,  Narcissus, 
Ixia.  Ac,  were  dealt  with,  both  fur  i>ot  and  open  air  work, 
directiuns  being  given  fur  cumpust,  potting,  plunging,  and 
forcing;  also  stress  was  laid  on  tlie  importance  of  well 
lireaking  uj)  the  ground  and  using  none  hut  well-decayed 
manure.  Propagation  and  diseases  were  dealt  with  at  some 
length.  At  the  close  the  lecturer  was  asked  several  ciuestiuiis, 
and  a  guud  discussion  followed. 

Messi-s.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nursery,  Norwood, 
put  u]t  an  excellent  group  uf  winter  flowering  Begonias, 
interspersed  with  Cocos  weddelliana  and  Adiaiitum 
cuiieatum;  included  were  goud  plants  of  Begonia  Gluire  de 
Lorraine,  also  the  white  variety  Caledonia,  together  with 
some  hybrids  uf  their  own  raising. 

Mr.  George  Day  (gardener  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Simonds,  AVood- 
thorpe)  exhibited  good  blooms  of  Vanda  ccerulea,  Den- 
drobium  Phahenopsis  schiu?derianum,  and  Loelia  praistans. 

From  Mr.  Trowell  (gardener  to  Mr.  D.  Link,  Fairlight) 
came  a  specimen  of  Oncidium  incurvum,  and  Lily  uf  the 
Valley. 


RARE   PLANTS  AND   FRUIT. 


SPIR-l'LV    AITCHISONI. 


ample  room  for  others  if  good.  At  the  meeting 
referred  to,  the  Olastonbury  was  given  a  first-class 
certificate,  and  this  is  certainly  a  great  honour,  as 
this  award  is  not  frefjuently  bestowed  upon  a  Pear 
until  it  has  been  grown  and  tested — an  award  of 
possessing  the  same  vigorous  habit  i  merit  is  more  common.  This  variety  is  not  noticed 
and  large  terminal  racemes  of  pure  in  Dr.  Hogg's  "Fruit  Manual" — at  least,  not  under 
white  flowers.  It  differs,  however,  [  this  name.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  Mr.  Barron's 
in  its  red  bark,  its  narrower,  j  excellent  report  in  the  .Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
glabrous  leaflets,  its  rather  larger  cultural  Society,  vol.  i.\.,  containing  the  account 
flowers,  anil  longer,  more  slender  of  the  National  Pear  Conference  in  18.S.'>.  Here 
racemes.  It  appears  also  to  flower  there  are  no  less  than  fil6  varieties  described, 
later  in  the  season— in  August  and  be.sides  .synonyms,  and  the  Clastonburj- Pear  does 
September.  There  is  a  group  of  not  find  a  place,  not  even  among  the  Somersetshire 
plants  in  a  bed  near  the  T  range  i  exhibitors. 

at  Kew,  the  largest  upwards  of  |  In  shape  and  size  it  more  resembles  a  good 
8  feet  high.  They  were  raised  from  i  Chaumontel,  being  a  little  longer,  but  having  the 
seeds  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Diithie  I  same  rough  skin  and  brownish-red  colour  on  the 
from     Northern     India     in     l.SSI.').  ;  sunny  side.     The  flavour  also  was,   as  described, 

excellent  ;  but  of  course  this  variety  difl'ers  from 
the  Chaumontel,  being  earlier  in  season.  With 
regard  to  flavour,  there  is  ample  room  for  new 
introductions,  as  we  have  so  few  very  good  kinds. 
The  Queen  of  Pears  (Doyenne  du  Comice)  is  with 
me  anything  but  prolific.  I  have  a  large 
number  of  trees,  but  the  returns  are  not  good 
find  this  Spiraja.  Since  then  it  has  compared  to  other  kinds,  though  the  trees  are 
been  collected  in  Ca.shmere.  It  is  a  grown  in  various  forms  to  test  their  cropping 
very  promising  addition  to  culti-  qualities.  Locality  counts  for  a  great  deal,  as,  for 
vated  Spineas,  ami  is  all  the  more  instance,  how  rarely  do  we  see  the  Chaumontel 
valuable  because  it  belongs  to  a  ,  Pear  grown  in  England  to  tlie  same  extent  as  in 
group  that  is  poorly  represented.  ,  Jersey,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  several  of 
The  Spirfeas  of  the  japonica,  i  our  old  standard  Pears.  The  (ilaston bury  Pear  in 
salicifolia,  and  allied  groups  aie  shape  and  colour  much  resembles  a  variety  called 
already   too   numerous  and   bewil-    Monastery,    which    was    a   great    favourite    at   a 

monastery  near  Dantzig.  I  have  never  seen 
growing  trees,  but  gathered  fruits  have  been  given 
me.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  two 
are  allied,  or  if  grafts  or  trees  from  the  last-named 
have  been  introduced  to  this  country  from  the 
monastery  referred  to.  (i.  Wythes. 


Others  have,  however,  been  since 
received  from  other  sources.  The 
specific  name  commemorates  the 
late  Dr.  Ailehison,  who  collected 
Iargel\'  in  Afghanistan  in  1870, 
especially  in  the  Kuram  Valley, 
where,  indeed,   he  was  the  first  to 


derins. 


W.  J.  BE.4N. 


TEA    ROSE    LADY 


Spir;ea, 
having 


Thekk  is  a  smalt  section  of  the  genus 
distinguished  mainly  by  its  members 
pinnate  leaves,  which  is  sometimes  known  as 
Sorbaria,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  resemblance  the 
foliage  bears  to  that  of  the  Mountain  Ash.  To 
this  group  belong  S.  sorbifolia  and  S.  lindleyana, 
both  —  but  more  especially  the  latter  —  being 
frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  There  is  now  a 
third  species  to   be  added,   and  one  certainly  not 


BATTERSEA. 

We  are  pleased  to  give  an  illustration  of  this 
beautiful  Tea  Rose,  which  gained  an  award  of 
merit  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  It  was 
shown  by  ^Iessl•s.  Paul 
and  Son,  of  Cheshunt, 
and  is  a  variety  of  coii- 
spiciions  beaut}-,  the 
long-stemmed  flowers  of 
bright  cherry -red  and 
sweet  fragrance  apjiear- 
ing  in  profusion,  whilst 
tlie  vigorous  growth 
shows  that  the  plant 
is  strong,  and  there- 
fore useful  to  group 
in  the  pleasure  grounds. 
We  understand  that  tliii- 
Rose  is  exceptionally 
useful  for  flowering  in 
winter  under  glass. 

A  GOOD  PEAR— THE 

GLASTONBURY. 

(JooD  Pears  are  none  too 
plentiful,  and  a  novelty 
of  value  is  sure  to  com- 
mand attention.  The 
Glastonbury  Pear,  exhi- 
bited on  the  23rd  ult.  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting,  cannot 
be  called  new,  as  doubt- 
less it  has  been  grown 
for  j'ears ;  but  of  this  I 
am  not  sure.  Doubtless 
the  exhibitor  will  be 
pleased  to  give  in  The 
(iARDEN  some  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  this 
excellent  variety.  The 
name  (ilastonbury  points 
out  that  it  is  a  local 
variety.  Although  the 
best  Pears  we  have  are 
in  season  from  now 
until  the  end  of 
December,    there     is 


HYBRID  TEA    ROSE   LADYj^BATTERSEA. 
^  Award  of  merit,  R.H.S.,  October  ^S,    From  Mcgsru.  Paid  and  Son,  Chcahunt.) 
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LADY     PENZANCE. 

So  closely  wei-e  the  horticultural  labours  of  the 
late  Lord  Penzance  connected  with  the  interests  of 
The  Uakdex  that  we  cannot  hear  of  the  death  of 
Lady  Penzance,  occurring  within  a  year  after  that 
of  her  luisband,  without  putting  on  record  a  few 
words  of  regretful  admiration  of  the  character  of  a 
lady  who  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  knew 
her  for  her  abounding  kindness  and  simple  charm 
of  mind  and  manner. 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  the  friendship  of 
the  late  Lord  and  Lady  Penzance  and  the  enjoj'- 
ment  of  their  neighbourly  kindness,  could  not  but 
know  how  rarely  perfect  a  companionship  was  their 
wedded  life  of  forty  years,  a  companionship  that 
on  her  part  cheered  and  encouraged  the  arduous 
worker  among  the  difficult  problems  of  the  severest 
of  legal  laliours,  and  that  in  the  closing  days  of  her 
husband's  life  could  take  a  closely  sympathetic 
interest  in  his  chosen  recreation  among  the  Roses. 
This,  though  practised  for  pure  pleasure  and 
restfulness  of  mind,  reflected  the  mental  vigour  of 
his  hours  of  toil,  and  left  our  gardens  the  richer  for 
a  newly-developed  race  of  Roses,  while  our  hearts 
are  the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  a  kind  friend,  so  soon 
to  be  followed  by  the  devoted  wife  who  could  not 
long  survive  him. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansv/ers.—The  Editors  ■mte/nd  to 

make  The  Gaksen  hvlj'ful.  t<>  oil  refulers  who  desire  assistance, 
no  matter  what  the  Imiurh  <>/  <!ardciiing  inaii  be,  and  ivith  that 
object  will  make  a  special  jeatxire  of  the  "Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  EDITORS  o/THE  GARDEN,  SO,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  in  addition  to  any  desi/)nation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  fruits.—  Thornhill.  —\,  Ecklinville  Seedling ; 
2,   Christmas  Peanuain  ;    3,    Beauty  of  Hants;    4,   Winter 

Ribston  ;    fi,  Court  Pendu    Plat. A.    Ji.—I,   Cellini  ;    2, 

Improved    Keswick    Codlin  ;     3,    Ecklinville   Seedling. 

C.  G.—ly  Fearns  Pippin  ;  2,  General  Todtleben  ;  3,  Northern 
Greening ;  4,  Doyeini6  boussoch  ;  5,  Beurr6  Hardy ; 
6,  Vineuse.  No.  3,  sent  last  week,  is  King  of  Tompkins 
County. 

Names  of  plants.  —  ^!>'s.  Howard.  —  Aristolochia 
elegans.  Thisisaelimbingplantthat  re(|uirestobe  cultivated 
in  a  warm  house,  preferably  a  low  one,  as  then  the  beautiful 
markings  of  the  Jlower  are  better  seen.  The  flowers  of  this 
species  have  not  the  disagreeable  odour  possessed  by  most 
other  members  of  the  genus.  It  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  of  The  young  shoots  taken  in  spring,  and  will  grow- 
in    any    good    soil. M'j/fl,s/07?,c.— Hypericum    prolificum 

(North  America). S.  W.  X—Escallonia  rubra.    The  flowers 

of  this  vary  considerably  in  tint. A  matcur  Fern  Grower.— 

I,  Onoclea  sensitilis  (the  so-called  Sensitive  Fern),  barren 

and  fertile    fronds;   2,    Polystichum    aculeatum. M.    C. 

Chayter.—T\\e  light  one  is  Clematis  Flamraula,  the  blue  one 
probably  Clematis  aromatica,  but  a  very  poor  specimen. 


Tpansplanting"  Mulberry  tree  (Earlswood).— 
You  ce4-taii;!y  risk  much  in  transplanting  so  old  a  Mulberry 
tree  as  yours  is.  If  done,  it  should  be  by  some  one  who  has 
experience,  as  with  a  tree  20  feet  in  height  and  with  a  stem 
of  the  girth  of  25  inches  it  is  evident  that  a  huge  body  of  soil 
several  hundredweight  in  bulk  would  have  to  be  moved. 
Did  you  lift  the  tree  quite  free  from  its  soil  we  could  not 
guarantee  that  even  with  the  greatest  care  it  would  live. 
You  do  not  say  how  far  yuu  wish  the  tree  to  be  moved,  as  if 
only  a  short  distance  it  could  no  doubt  be  run  on  planks  got 
under  the  bottom  of  a  heavy  ball  of  soil  along  a  broad  deep 
trench  to  where  it  is  to  ultimately  grow.  We  should  prefer 
to  advise  you  to  obtain  a  strong  young  tree  and  plant  it. 

Spot  on  Pears  (J.  B.).— From  the  description  you 
give  of  the  generally  spotted  appearance  of  your  Pears,  we 
must  assume  that  all  are  badly  infested  with  the  Pear 
fungus,  it  is  therefore  needful  to  give  the  trees  liberal 
sprayings  with  some  strong  fungicide.  But  we  do  all 
the  same  think  the  roots  are  at  fault,  and  that  tlie  soil 
into  which  they  have  run  is  poor.  Better  to  lift  the 
trees  every  three  years  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface, 
and  have  them  fed  from  above  by  manure  mulchings  and 
sprinklings  of  bone-meal,  and  strain  it,  than  to  allow  the 
roots  to  get  where  they  find  no  food.  So  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall  spray  the  trees,  using  an  Abol  syringe,  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  sulphate  of  copper  lib.,  lime  lib.,  to  20  gallons  of 
water.  Also  make  up  a  solution  of  Paris  green,  lib.  to  200 
gallons  of  water,  several  pounds  of  s()ft  soap,  and  quicklime 


enough  to  make  it  a  paste,  and  well  wash  or  spray  the  trees 
all  over  with  that  some  lime  during  the  winter.  Later  it 
will  wash  off. 

Ppoteeting"  BpoccoH  (Ohi).  —  The  complaint  you 
make  as  to  the  very  slnni^  ;:n>wth  on  white  Broccoli  plants 
is,  so  far  as  we  have  st-tii  eisewliere,  well  justified,  for  not 
only  Broccolis,  but  all  descriptions  of  winter  greens,  are 
exceptionally  strong  this  year.  Even  autunui  Cauliflowers 
are  the  same,  the  heads  being  unusually  large.  Your  Broccolis 
will  come  to  no  harm  yet  in  any  case,  and  most  likely  we 
shall  have  no  severe  frosts  till  the  new  year  is  in.  But  after 
there  has  been  a  good  rain  to  well  moisten  the  soil,  it  will 
be  well  for  you  to  take  out  a  spit  of  soil  just  behind  the  end 
plant  of  a  row,  and  put  it  next  the  hole  made.  Then  with  a 
fork  forced  in  on  the  other  side  of  the  plant,  partially  lift  it 
so  that  without  taking  it  from  the  soil  it  is  thrown  over  on 
to  its  side.  Then  take  a  spit  of  soil  from  close  to  the  next 
plant,  and  place  that  on  the  stem  of  the  first  or  laid  one  to 
keep  it  in  place  and  protect  the  stem.  Then  treat  every 
plant  in  the  breadth  the  same  way.  That  course  checks 
giowth  and  protects  froiu  frost. 

Diseased  Chrysanthemum  leaves  (A.  E. 
Spker).— The  Chrysanthemum  k*a\'es  sent  are  liadly  infested 
with  what  is  known  as  the  Chrysantbenuun  rust  Puccinia 
hieracii.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  bad  case,  and  the  only 
sure  remedy  is  to  burn  the  whole  of  the  stock  after  flowering, 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  houses  in  which  the  plants  have 
been  standing,  and  commence  another  season  with  a  clean, 
heatthv  stnck. 

Bulbs  in  g-lasses  (0.  T.  J.).— Without  doubt  the  best 
or  most  desiraljle  form  of  Hyacinth  glass  is  that  which  has  a 
broad  rounded  liase,  a  short  neck,  and  is  not  more  than 
5  inches  in  height.  These  are  so  much  safer  than  are  the 
tall  narrow  old-fasliioned  glasses.  The  former  also  are  made 
of  diverse  colours  and  are  prettily  decorated  with  painted 
flowers,  but  naturally  these  are  the  most  expensive.  Common 
coloured  glasses  can  be  purchased  at  3d.  each,  but  whether 
the  glasses  be  of  the  best  or  not  it  is  wisest  to  secure  good 
sound  hard  bulbs  to  put  into  them,  not  necessarily  of  the 
largest,  but  just  large  enough  to  fit  the  mouths  of  the 
glasses,  and  are  very  firm.  Fill  the  glasses  with  clean  soft 
water  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  mouths,  and  put  into  each 
one  a  small  piece  of  charcoal.  Set  the  bulbs  so  that  their 
bases  just  touch  the  water, 
then  stand  in  a  dark,  cool 
cupboard,  where  they  will 
commence  to  make  roots 
before  the  crowns  develop. 

Trefoil  (A.  C.).— Your 
Trefoil  with  the  downy  heads 
is  Trifolium  striatum,  coni- 
mon  in  waste  places  near  the 
sea. 

Pupchasing*  plants 
(N.  GoobVER).  —  You  can 
obtain  Aconitum  Napellus 
(the  Monk's-hood)  from  any 
good  nursery  (see  our  adver- 
tisements), but  the  Atropa 
you  must  get  from  the 
hedgerow.  It  is  a  wild  plant 
and  deadly  poisonous.  (In 
no  account  plant  it  in  any 
place  where  children  can  get 
at  its  berries. 

Chrysanthemums 
(N.  and  E.  Burt).  —  You 
may  destroy  the  bliglit  vn 
your  Chrysanthemums  either 
by  dusting  the  parts  affected 
with  tobacco  powder  or  by  TRKI-'OIL, 

burning  tobacco  paper  in  the 
greenhouse  until  the  latter  is 

tilled  with  the  resulting  fumes.  The  most  convenient 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  place  the  paper  (procurable  from 
a  hurticiiltural  sundriesman)  upon  red-hot  coke  contained 
in  a  jierfoiatcd  vessel. 

Acantholimon  g'lumaceum  (J.  Clelanh, 
Ireland).— This  plant,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Prickly 
Thrift,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  hardy  plant  growers 
either  in  London  or  in  Ireland.  The  plant  is  well  known 
and  by  no  means  rare.  It  is  of  the  low  growing  alpine  class, 
making  a  dense  carpet  of  tufts  of  spiny  rosettes  and  pink 
flowers,  and,  spreading  out  into  a  close-growing  mass,  forms 
a  capital  verge  or  edging  plant.  In  the  latter  way  we  have 
used  it  extensively.  Increase  may  be  effected  by  pulling 
the  plant  into  several  parts  in  early  spring  and  replanting 
after  the  manner  of  Box  edgings  and  so  forth.  The 
Acantholimon  may  be  purchased  cheaply  by  the  dozen.  The 
plant  reminds  one  of  the  Statice  and  the  Armeria,  and 
belongs  to  the  order  Plumbaginea*. 

Hardy  Ferns  (Clara).— Do  not  pull  or  cut  off  the 
decaying  fronds  on  your  hardy  FerTis,  as  the  material  not 
only  furnishes  certain  desirable  [uotection  for  the  crowns 
from  frost,  but  also  in  its  entire  decay  provides  undoubted 
plant  food;  No  one  who  has  a  hardy  fernery  looks  for  that 
excessive  tidiness  during  the  winter  which  marks  the  other 
portion  of  a  garden,  but  even  in  the  fernery  it  is  possible  to 
have  some  tidiness  without  cutting  away  the  decaying  fronds. 
To  many  lovers  of  Ferns  the  fronds  in  their  decay  and  varied 
mutable  hues  present  great  attraction.  The  best  top- 
dressing,  where  it  is  purposed  to  apply  any,  is  fairly  well 
decayed  leaf  soil.  That,  however,  may  be  put  on  at  the  end 
of  Febiuary,  not  of  necessity  covering  the  crowns  of  the 
Ferns.  The  new  fronds  breaking  up  in  the  spring  from  a 
bed  of  dying  vegetation  make  a  pretty  feature. 

Cpoton  leaves  spotted  (B.  L.).— That  the  spots 
seen  on  your  (Uoton  leaves  are  the  product  of  some  minute 
fungus  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  still  further  apparent 
that  the  attack  commences  on  the  upper  side,  as  there  are 
clear  evidences  of  the  tiny  holes  made  by  the  fungus  in 
eating,  as  it  were,  its  way  into  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf.  That 
the  spots  seem  to  come  Hrst  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
results  from  the  cuticle  there  being  less  stout  than  it  is  on 
the  upper  side.     We  conclude  tliat  this  fungus  is  carried  to 


the  leaves  from  the  roof  by  drip,  and  that  it  is  the  moisture 
which  thus  settles  on  the  leaves  that  fertilises  the  spores 
and  enables  them  to  operate  in  the  leaves.  If  you  could 
clear  out  everything  growing  from  the  house  and  would  then 
get  some  red-hot  cinders  In  an  iron  utensil  and  upon  them 
sprinkle  sulphur  to  burn,  the  fumes  would  destroy  all 
fungoid  spores.  Even  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  house 
should  be  well  washed  with  strong  soda  water  and  soap,  and 
the  house  be  well  aired  and  dried  before  the  plants  are 
returned  to  it. 

Young  Goosebeppy  bushes  (S.  J.  C.).— It  some- 
times happens  when  the  cuttings  pnt  into  the  ground  to 
make  plants  the  previous  autumn  have  done  well  and 
produce  good  shoots  as  heads,  that  it  is  best  to  lift  these 
and  plant  them  out  where  to  grow  permanently.  But  the 
usual  course  is  to  lift  these  one  year  old  plants  in  the  winter, 
trim  the  roots  and  heads  bare,  and  replant  them  in  rows 
2  feet  apart.  The  following  year  they  produce  a  cluster  of 
fibrous  roots  and  nice  heads.  They  are  then  in  the  autumn 
in  the  beat  condition  for  transplanting.  In  this  respect 
Glooseberries  and  Currants  may  be  treated  alike.  Now  is  the 
time  to  select  stout  young  shoots  of  clean  growth  to  make 
cuttings  10  inches  long,  cutting  ofi  all  buds  but  four 
at  the  top,  then  planting  them  in  good  soil,  putting  a 
little  sand  or  grit  about  the  base:j  of  the  stems  to  assist  the 
young  roots.  Bushes  purchased  are  of  moderate  price.  Plant 
at  once. 

The  Cape  Goosebeppy  (G.  K.).— If  what  you  have 
is  the  true  ('ape  (iuoselierry,  the  common  appellation  for 
Physalis  edulis,  then  you  have  but  a  half-hardy  perennial, 
and  one  that  needs  greenhouse  protection  in  the  winter. 
Being  half-hardy  they  will  do  very  well  in  a  greenhouse  in 
which  the  temperature  ranges  from  45°  to  50'^  during 
the  winter.  You  will,  no  doubt,  if  you  lift  the  clumps  or 
plants  with  care  and  get  them  safely  into  good -sized  pots, 
find  that  they  will  finish  ripening  their  fruits  under  glass. 
Ordinarily  the  seed  should  he  sown  under  glass  early  in 
April,  and  the  plants  be  grown  on  in  pots  all  the  summer. 
The  new  and  beautiful  fruiting  Physalis  Franchetti  or 
Winter  Cherry  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  is  wonderfully 
showy.  The  calyces  or  bladders  which  enclose  the  seed  balls 
are  as  large  as  Victoria  Plums,  and  now  are  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  hue.  Sown  outdoors  at  the  end  of  April  the  plants 
form  underground  roots,  and  new  shoots  come  up  every  year. 

Amateups*  Vines  (W.  S.).— Vines  for  immediate 
planting  should  be  iu  S-iuch  ]iots,  and  have  rods  from  6  feet 
to  8  feet  long.  When  planted  these  Vines  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  have  the  roots  well  loosened,  then  be  laid 
out  evenly  in  the  holes  opened  to  receive  them.  On  no 
account  plant  deeply.  It  is  best  rather  to  have  them  on  a 
slightly  raised  mound  at  first,  as  the  soil  will  gently  settle 
down.  Tie  up  the  stems  loosely,  so  that  if  the  soil  settles 
the  Vines  can  do  so  too.  Early  in  January  cut  the  stems 
down  to  about  12  inches  from  the  ground,  as  from  a  good 
bud  there  the  new  growth  should  be  strong,  and  with  proper 
attention  the  season's  shoot  will  probably  reach  12  feet  long. 
That  will  have  to  be  cut  back  to  about  3  feet  the  following 
winter,  fruiting  rods  being  thus  built  up  gradually.  The 
best  amateurs'  Grapes  are  Black  Hamburgh  and  Alicante, 
and  of  whites  Foster's  Seedling. 

Keeping  Apples  (Cknsor).— Without  doubt  Apples 
keep  as  well  laid  out  thinly  on  trellis  shelves  as  in  any  way. 
There  is  also  the  great  advantage  that  should  any  become 
partially  decayed  they  can  be  picked  out  and  utilised; 
were  they  packed  in  tubs  or  boxes  as  you  suggest  then  that 
could  not  be  so.  But  we  ciuite  understand  your  difficulty  in 
having  more  Apples  than  you  can  ct)nveniently  store,  except 
in  boxes  or  tubs.  If  you  will  use  these,  have  them  thoroughly 
cleansed  inside,  aud  even  ctiated  with  whitewash  to  sweeten 
them.  Then  select  the  very  best,  primest,  and  most  even 
sized  of  your  fruits,  and  place  them  close  together  in  layers 
one  on  the  other  some  six  deep  in  boxes  and  many  deep  in 
tubs,  simply  cover  with  paper,  and  if  preferred  the  boxes 
and  tubs  may  l)e  lined  with  paper.  Stand  the  tubs  in 
a  comparatively  cool  cellar  or  shed,  where,  if  frost  comes, 
they  can  be  covered  up.  Look  them  over  again  carefully 
after  Christmas.  Up  till  then  use  what  fruit  is  left, 
and  that  you  can  keep  in  shallow  boxes  stood  one  on  the 
other  in  any  cool  place. 


FORTHCOMING     EVENTS. 

November    6. — National    Amateur  Gardeners'    Convention, 
Great    Hall,   Winchester  House,    Old    Broad 
Street,  lecture  with    fifty  lime-light   illustra- 
tions on  fragrant  trees  and  plants,  by  Donald 
McDonald,  F.L.S.    Sir  George  C.  M.  Birdwood. 
K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I. ,  M.D.,  LL.D..  in  the  chair. 
,,         6.— Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibitions. 
November  C  and  7.— Kingston,  Stratford -on -A  von. 

,,         6,   7,   and  S.  — Birmingham.     National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  Royal  Aiiuarium. 
,,        7  and  8. —Bournemouth,    Halifax    and    district, 

Cardiff  and  district. 
,,        S.^Launceston. 

,,        8  and  U.— Putney,  Wandsworth  and  district. 
,,         9  and  lU.— Shetfield  and  Altrincbam. 
,,         13  and  14.— Ulster  Horticultural,  Folkestone,  Leeds 

and  West  Riding. 
,,         14  and  15.— Hull,  Royal  Midland  Vegetable  and 

Farm  Root  Sliow. 
„         14,  15,  and  16.— York. 

,,         15  and  16.— Parkstune,  Kingston  and  Surbiton. 
,,         15,  16,  and  17.— Manchester. 

,,         16  and   17.— Huddersfield,  Bolton,  Bradford  and 
district,  Macclesfield  and  district. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE  Chrysanthemum  season  having 
begun,  exhibitions  are  in  full 
swing  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Many  exhibi- 
tions are  already  over,  and  the 
great  display  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  ever  held  at  Westminster. 
These  indispensable  flowers  of  autumn  and 
earlj'  winter  seem  naturally  to  divide  them- 
selves into  certain  classes,  according  to  their 
time  of  blooming.  Throughout  October  the 
outdoor  kinds  have  been  in  abundance  :  before 
October  other  flowers  are  in  such  plenty  that 
Chrysanthemums  are  scarcely  wanted,  though 
the  fine  varieties  of  the  Desgrange  class  are 
always  welcome.  But  with  the  last  days  of 
October  and  throughout  the  earlier  weeks  of 
November  the  few  kinds  that  may  be  called 
perfectly  hardy  are  plants  of  the  utmost  value. 
Foremost  among  these  is  Cottage  Pink,  a  true 
garden  plant  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  of 
a  colour  that  as  yet  stands  alone  in  its  clear 
purity  of  true  pink,  shading  to  a  rich  crimson 
in  the  centre,  this  crimson  paling  as  the  whole 
flower  becomes  mature.  Another  true  hardy 
Chrysanthemum  is  the  well-known  .Julie 
Lagravere,  far  better  out  of  doors  than  in,  for 
in  the  open  garden  its  colour  is  of  a  rich  blood- 
crimson,  without  a  suspicion  of  the  dusty 
quality  that  it  shows  when  coddled  indoors. 
Another  grand  outdoor  kind  is  Soleil  d'Or,  a 
rather  large  I'ompon,  of  a  rich  orange  colour 
shading  to  mahogany  in  the  flower's  earliest 
stage.  Soeur  Melanie  is  another  charming  out- 
door flower,  and  Pink  Christine  may  generally 
he  trusted.  These  and  probably  a  few  other 
true  November  kinds  may  be  grown  in  the 
o]ien  garden,  though  they  are  all  the  better  for 
the  protection  of  a  wall.  Outdoor  Chrysan- 
themums have  one  great  advantage  over  those 
grown  indoors  in  the  vigour  and  beauty  of 
their  foliage.  It  does  not  mildew,  and  in  the 
case  of  Cottage  Pink  it  becomes  stained,  and 
is  sometimes  w'hoUy  coloured  with  a  rich 
crimson  that  assorts  admirably  with  the  clear 
pink  blossoms. 


BRITISH     POISONOUS     PLANTS. 

Bv  THE  liF.v.  Prof.  G.  Henslow, 
M.A.,  F.L.S. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  complete 
book  dealing  with  our  native  poisonous  jilants. 
il.  Ch.  Cornevin  has  published  a  work  on 
poisonous   i)lants    in    "  The   Bibliothcque    de 


rEnseignement  Agricole,"  and  as  our  own  are 
included  in  his  list  of  plants  I  propose  giving 
some  account  of  them,  being  chiefly  indebted 
to  his  valuable  investigations. 

Of  our  British  plants  many  are  well  known 
to  be  poisonous,  but  as  many  others  are  not 
usually  suspected  as  being  so,  it  is  thought 
that  one  or  two  articles  might  prove  useful. 
Some  plants  have  poisoned  cattle,  though  they 
seem  as  a  rule  to  avoid  them  instinctively ;  but 
children  have  only  too  often  eaten  poisonous 
lierries  and  seeds  with  injurious,  if  not  fatal, 
results  in  mo.st  cases. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  various 
chemical  principles  which  act  harmfully,  as 
they  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  plants 
themselves.  The  jioisonous  sul>stance  is  not 
always  equally  dift'used  through  the  entire 
plant,  for  it  may  be  localised.  It  may  also 
vary  in  intensity,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
plant  or  the  country  where  it  grows.  It  may 
be  localised  in  the  endosperm  ;  but,  being 
decomposed  on  germination,  it  may  not  be 
reformed  in  the  ]>lant,  as  in  the  Darnel  (Lolium 
temulentum).  On  the  other  hand,  while  opium 
is  found  in  all  the  green  parts  of  Poppies, 
especially  in  the  half-ripe  capsule,  none  at  all 
occurs  in  the  seeds.  The  same  occurs  with 
Tobacco.  In  many  cases  the  poison  is  found 
everywhere,  as  in  the  Laburnum.  The  young 
unripe  seeds  have  been  often  picked  out  and 
eaten  by  children  with  nearly  fatal  results. 

The  Almond  illustrates  a  ease  in  which  there 
are  two  princi]]les  (Amygdaline  and  Emulsine) 
which  are  harmless  when  separated,  but  when 
both  together  are  combined  with  water  jirussic 
acid  is  the  result.  As  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  bitter  Almonds,  these  have  proved 
very  injurious  if  too  freely  eaten.  Sometimes 
the  young  shoots  are  harmless,  or  nearly  so, 
but  the  older  become  very  injurious.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  black  Bryony  (Tamus  com- 
munis), some  species  of  Eanunculu.s,  and  the 
Yew.  French  peasants  feed  cattle  with  the 
cuttings  from  Yew  hedges,  but  the  older 
branches  and  leaves,  i.e.,  as  soon  as  they  acquire 
the  dark  green  colour,  are  very  poisonous.  The 
scarlet  juicy  "cups"  round  the  stony  green 
seeds  of  the  Yew  are  harmless,  but  the  latter 
have  poisoned  children  who  ate  both  together. 
Subterranean  parts  are  sometimes  poisonous 
while  the  aerial  are  not,  as  in  the  Eurojiean 
composite  (Atractylis  gummifer),  the  stem  and 
head  of  which  are  even  eaten,  though  the  root 
is  deadly.  Conversely,  in  the  genus  Solanum 
the  poison  is  associated  with  the  ]:iresence  of 
chlorophyll,  the  Potatoes  being  practically  free 
from  the  injurious  principle. 

The  influence  of  tlie  surroundings,  such  as 
climate,  .soil,  itc,  may  be  great  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poison.  Thus  a  tropical  climate 
tends  to  produce  the  poison  to  a  more  virulent 
extent  than  occurs  in  temperate  regions.  The 
Aconite,  e.r/.,  is  less  poisonous  northwards,  and 
especially  is  less  deleterious  in  the  rich  soil  of 
a  garden.  On  the  other  hand,  probably  every 
country  has  some  poisonous  plant  in  adaptation 


to  it.  Thus  Rhododendron  chrysanthum  is  a 
native  of  Siberia  and  Kamschatka,  and  is 
highly  poisonous.  I  will  now  take  the  natural 
orders  in  their  u.snal  sequence,  .selecting  such 
plants  as  have  been  proved  to  be  more  or  less 
injurious  to  man  and  animals. 

Rauunculaceie. — Every  member  of  this  order 
is  believed  to  be  poisonous  in  varying  dearees, 
from  the  Aconite  to  the  water  Crowfoot,  in 
which  the  jjoison  appears  to  be  so  attenuated 
that  cattle  are  fed  upon  it  in  the  Jlidland 
counties.  The  Traveller's  Joy(Clematis  Vitalba 
has  all  its  ])arts  poisonous.  Tramps  have  been 
known  to  rai.se  ulcerations  with  the  juice  to 
excite  pity  !  The  young  shoots,  liowever, 
have  been  eaten  in  vinegar,  which  no  doubt 
neutralises  the  acridity,  as  does  drying,  not 
only  of  this  plant,  but  of  Butfercups,  which 
then  are  readily  eaten  in  hay.  Anemones  are 
dangerous  to  cattle,  for  the  Wood  Anemone 
(A.  nemoi-osa)  has  poisoned  them.  Of  the  genus 
Ranunculus  the  Celery-leaved,  E.  sceleratus,  is 
probably  the  worst,  but  it  is  avoided  by  all 
browsing  animals.  R,  Flammula,  or  Spearwort, 
has  also  a  bad  reputation,  as  has  also  the 
ilarsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris).  Hellebores, 
including  the  garden  Christmas  Rose  (Helle- 
borus  niger)  are  very  dangerous,  and  drying 
does  not  destroy  the  poison.  Fatal  cases  have 
occurred  by  the  misuse  of  the  rhizome  as  a 
drug.  The  Aconite  (A.  Napellus,  and  all  other 
species)  are  most  deadly,  but  the  degree  varies 
with  age  and  climate,  as  it  is  more  active  in 
warmer  than  colder  regions.  The  ronica/,  ddrk 
coloured  root  has  often  been  taken  for  Horse- 
radish, whii-h  /'.■<  ci/h'ndrical  and  pale,  so  that 
whole  families  have  died.  All  sorts  of  animals 
have  suffered  from  it  as  well.  The  Larkspur 
(Delphinium  .sp.)  is  similarly  poLsonous  in 
all  parts,  including  the  seeds,  which  are 
also  poisonous  in  the  Columbine  (Aquilegia 
vulgaris). 

Paiiaveracew. — Poppies  are  all  characterised 
by  their  milky  juice  containing  opium  ;  but 
the  seeds  have  none,  an  oil  replacing  it. 
Drying  does  not  destroy  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties. Animals  have  been  poisoned  by  eating 
the  plant  mixed  with  Clover  and  Sainfoin 
The  yellow  juice  of  the  horned  Poppy  (Glau- 
cium  luteum)  of  our  sandy  shores,  and  of  the 
Celandine  (Chelidonium  majus)  is  very  acrid 
and  dangerous.  The  latter  occurs  aliout  villages 
as  it  was  used  as  a  drug  in  jirevious  centuries. 

The  Pink  family  (Caryophyllacea^)  is  not 
regarded  as  a  poisonous  one  :  but  the  Corn- 
cockle (Agrostemma  Githago)  has  poisonous 
black  seeds.  It  has  rendered  bread  deleterious ; 
and  when  flour  sittings  containing  it  have  been 
given  to  cattle  they  have  sufiered  seriously. 

Celastrine;e.— The  Spindle-tree  (Euonymus 
europ<BUs)  has  a  poisonous  principle  in  the 
bark,  leaves,  and  fruits.  The  latter  are 
tempting  from  their  bright  colour,  and  have 
poisoned  chililren  :  but  goats  and  sheej)  are 
said  tf)  have  eaten  the  leaves  with  inijmnity. 

Rhamnace;e,  the  Buckthorns  (Pilianinus 
catharticus  and  R.  Erangula)  are  similar  to  the 
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above.    The  fruits  eaten  produced  convulsions 
in  a  boy. 

Leguminosie. — The  great  Pea  family  jiro- 
vides  us  with  the  most  valuable  foods,  as  the 
Peas  and  Beans  of  our  garden,  and  many  kinds 
of  warmer  climes,  as  Lentils  ;  but  it  also  con- 
tains some  others  of  the  most  deadly  of 
poisonous  plants.  The  common  Laburnunr 
(Cytisus  Lal:)urnum)  is  one  of  them.  Drying 
has  no  influence,  as  the  poisonous  principle  is 
not  volatile.  The  flowers  and  young  green 
seeds  have  often  poisoned  children,  while  a 
case  occurred  where  boys  chewed  the  roots 
finding  that  they  tasted  like  Liiiuorice  (also 
a  leguminous  plant)  and  they  nearly  proved 
fatal. 

The  Chinese  Wistaria,  as  well  as  our  common 
Broom  (Cytisus  scoparius)  have  a  like  poison, 
which  has  proved  dangerous  to  children  who 
have  chewed  the  young  green  shoots. 

KosaceiB.  —  The  bitter  Almond  (Amygdalus 
communis  var.  amara)  should  be  very  sparingly 
eaten,  as  it  develops  prussic  acid  in  the  system, 
as  stated  above. 

The  Cherry  Laurel  (Prunus  Laurocerasus)  has 
a  similar  poisonous  jirinciple  in  the  leaves, 
especially  in  the  height  of  summer.  It  is  then 
dangerous  to  cattle.  Probably  more  so  on  the 
continent,  as  a  prize  bull  is  recorded  as  having 
eaten  the  Laurel  garland  placed  upon  him, 
and  he  died  on  the  spot.  This  was  in  Italy. 
On  the  other  hand,  cows  are  known  to  eat  it 
freely  in  a  field  at  Ealing,  adjoining  a  garden 
which  was  separated  from  it  by  a  Laurel 
hedge,  which  the  cows  destroyed,  without  any 
injury  to  themselves  or  their  milk. 

Cucurbitacete. — The  wild  Bryony  (Bryonia 
dioica)  is  poisonous  throughout,  especially  the 
thick  root,  which  has  been  used  incautiously 
as  a  drug,  but  the  scarlet  berries  have  isoisoned 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  pigs  have  eaten 
the  root,  and  fowls  the  berries  with  impunity. 
(To  he  continued.) 


OBITUARY. 

THE  LATE  .JOHN  MORLE. 
The  news  of  tlie  Jeatli  of  Mr.  John  Morle,  who 
was  for  many  years  foreman  at  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons'  Nursery  at  Southfields,  will  be  received 
with  deep  regret  by  tlie  many  horticulturists  to 
whom  he  was  so  well  known.  He  died  quite 
suddenly  on  Monday,  October  29,  having  heen  at 
work  so  recently  as  the  previous  Saturday. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  STOCKING. 
Mr.  Willi.\m  Stocking,  gardener  to  Lord 
Amherst  of  Hackney,  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk, 
died,  we  are  very  sorry  to  hear,  on  Sunday  last, 
after  long  service.  Mr.  Stocking  was  one  of  the 
best  known  of  NorfoUi  gardeners. 


NOTES    FROM    IRELAND. 


WITH  tlie  suddenness  characteristic 
of  our  capricious  climate,  the 
biting  blasts  of  October  have 
already  told  their  tale  on  the 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers  which 
until  a  few  days  ago  seemed 
almost  to  persuade  us  that  summer  still  lingered 
as  if  loth  to  depart.  What  a  wonderful  cliange 
has  come  over  the  scene  within  the  past  ten  days  ! 
Then  the  trees  had  scarcely  assumed  the  first 
tinge  of  autumn,  the  Beeches,  Kims,  and  Syca- 
mores were  as  green  and  vigorous  as  ever,  and 
the  flowers,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  icy  hand  of 
winter,  were,  if  anything,  more  lovely  than  at  any 
other  period  during  tlie  summer  months.  Now  all 
is   changed,   tlie   woodlands   are   lighted   up   in   a 


thousand  shades  of  golden-yellow,  rich  bronze, 
and  deep  purple,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  limp, 
colourless,  bedraggled  flowers  which  still  linger  in 
the  beds  and  borders. 

We  have  in  Ireland  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
examples  of  autumn  woodland  scenery  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  In  Lord  Powei'scourt's  romantic 
glen,  the  Dargle,  in  County  Wieklow,  the  steep 
sides  of  which  are  clothed  with  thousands  of  Oaks, 
we  have  a  panorama  of  enchanting  beauty  at  an}' 
season  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in  autumn, 
when  the  liright  and  varied  tint.s  of  the  foliage 
stand  out  in  such  magnificent  reliefs  against  the 
sombre  grey  of  the  rocky  background  as  to  com- 
pletely defy  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished 
painter.  Then  in  the  glen  of  the  do-ivns  what 
remarkable  contrasts  are  provided  by  the  black- 
green  of  the  Pines,  alternating  with  the  warm 
tints  of  the  Oaks  and  other  deciduous  trees  with 
which  the  towering  heights  of  this  noble  glen  are 
clothed,  while  as  a  fitting  framework  to  this 
inimitable  picture,  by  the  margin  of  a  river  in  the 
foreground,  the  scarlet  and  crimson  hues  of  mas.ses 
of  Dogwood  have  a  most  telling  effect. 

What  a  wonderful  variety  of  colour  meets  our 
gaze  as  we  wander  through  the  grounds  of  Howtli 
Castle  and  around  the  celebrated  hill  from  which 
it  and  its  noble  proprietor  take  their  names. 
Here  we  see  the  "Spectacles,"  or  parallel  vistas 
through  the  forest,  commanding  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  as  though  seen  through  a  gigantic 
telescope.  There  we  pass  along  green  alleys 
between  towering  Be;ch  hedges  of  enormous  height 
and  width.  Then  through  the  forest  of  Rhododen- 
drons, which  in  May  is  one  of  the  finest  floral  sights 
in  Ireland,  and  finally  find  ourselves  on  the  heather- 
covered  summit  of  the  noble  promontory,  from  which 
the  bay  of  Dublin,  witli  its  enchanting  coast  .scenery, 
appears  almost  at  our  feet.  The  beauty  and  diver- 
sity of  autumn  tints  as  here  revealed  baffles  any 
attempt  at  description. 

In  gardening  circles  the  two  great  events  of  the 
season,  the  great  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show 
of  the  Roj'al  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland, 
held  in  Dublin  on  November  6  and  7,  and 
that  of  the  Ulster  Horticultural  Society,  which 
takes  place  in  Belfast  on  the  corresponding  days 
of  the  following  week,  are  the  chief  topics  of 
interest,  and  without  giving  a  definite  forecast 
I  may  say  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  latter 
will  be  equally  as  successful  as  the  former.  The 
present  will  bo  remembered  as  one  of  the  best 
fruit  3'ears  Ireland  has  seen  for  some  time,  and, 
thanks  to  the  bright  weather  prevailing  for  the 
past  month,  the  colouring  of  the  specimens  will 
show  a  decided  improvement  on  the  previous  year's 
exhibits. 

Ben-y-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  are  just  now 
very  beautiful,  the  crops  of  coral-red  or  golden- 
yellow  berries  with  which  they  are  loaded  being 
exceptionally  heavy.  The  remarks  of  some  of 
your  correspondents  regarding  the  profusion  of 
berries  this  year  are  more  than  verified  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel.  In  many  districts  the  Moun- 
tain Ash  is  positively  charming.  The  hedgerows 
in  several  parts  of  the  country  are  masses  of 
Golden  Crabs,  while  scarlet  hips  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen  on  our  wild  Rose-covered  hedges.  The 
Hawthorns  in  Phtenix  Park,  probably  the  largest 
collection  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  now  masses 
of  glowing  scarlet  haws,  and  even  in  our  garden 
the  fruitfulness  of  our  berrj'-bearing  shrubs  is 
such  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  all.  The 
gigantic  bushes  of  Rosa  rugosa  at  Carton  and 
in  the  Chief  Secretary's  gardens  near  Dublin 
are  covered  with  their  conspicuous  fruits.  The 
P3'rus  that  covers  our  walls,  the  Cotoneasters, 
Berberis,  Ligustrums,  &c.,  which  we  meet 
at  every  turn,  are  all  in  their  way  living 
evidences  of  this  year  of  plenty.  Amongst  the 
Cotoneasters,  now  so  lovely  in  Dublin  paiivs  and 
gardens,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  vigorous 
C.  frigida,  of  which  I  send  for  the  "  Editors' 
Table"  a  branch  cut  at  random  from  a  tree  12  feet 
high  growing  at  Harolds  Cross  Park.  Some  idea 
of  the  extreme  brilliancy  of  this  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  park  mentioned  several 
trees  are  simply  covered  with  fruits  as  thickly 
placed  as  those  on  the  branch  sent. 


The  collection  of  ilichaelmas  Daisies  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  Glasnevin,  is  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  in  Ireland,  including  as  it 
does  all  tlie  varieties  in  commerce,  in  addition  to 
many  hybrids  and  unnamed  sorts  from  Newry 
an<l  elsewliere. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  St.  Anne's,  who  has  the  finest 
lot  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  this  country, 
is  trying  to  cross  that  variety  with  the  fine  old 
form  Moonlight  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  new 
shades  of  this  popular  winter  flower.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Anemone  japonica  Lord  Ardilaun, 
Lobelia  cardinalis  Firefly,  Carnation  Countess 
Ferrers,  and  many  other  varieties  of  sterling 
merit  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Campbell.  Let  us 
hope  he  will  be  ccpially  successful  in  the  present 
instance.  T.  Shaw. 
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Lecture    on    fragrant    trees    and 

shrubs. — A  most  interesting  lecture,  with  lime- 
light views,  was  given  by  Mr.  Donald  JIcDonald 
at  the  National  Amateur  (hardeners'  Association 
on  Tuesday  evening  last.  We  shall  refer  to  this 
again. 

The     National      Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  France.  —  The  deputation  of 

members  of  the  above  society,  attending  the 
exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  held  in  the  Royal 
Aijuarium  by  the  National  Chrj'santhemum  Society 
on  November  6,  7,  and  8,  was  authorised  to 
award  a  gold  medal  to  the  most  meritorious  dis- 
play. This  coveted  honour  went  to  Jlr.  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Bromham,  Chippenham,  for  his  magnificent 
lot  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blooms  arranged 
in  vases. 

Japanese    Chrysanthemum    Lily 

Mountfort.— Tliis  variety,  recently  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  at  the  National  Chrj'santhe- 
muni  Society  and  an  award  of  merit  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Societ}',  is  exceptionally  fine.  I 
am  not  sure  as  to  its  origin,  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
sport  from  that  popular  kind  Mutual  Friend.  If 
this  be  so,  as  regards  the  build  of  the  flower  it  is 
far  superior  to  that  variety.  It  has  broad  drooping 
florets  of  a  pleasing  purple  shade  on  a  white  ground, 
ver_v  full,  and  altogether  a  well-built  bloom.  The 
plant  is  of  a  robust  and  dwarf  habit,  and  should 
prove  useful  for  any  purpose.  I  regard  this  as  one 
of  the  finest  introductions  seen  for  some  time. — 
E.  Beckett. 
Iris   ensata  -  oxypetala.  —  Have  any 

of  your  readers  found  any  difhculty  in  growing 
Iris  ensata-oxypetala?  I  grew  it  for  two  years 
amongst  high-growing  perennials,  and  got  a  strong 
leafy  growth,  but  no  bloom.  Last  autumn  I  moved 
it  to  a  warm  sunny  border,  and  this  summer  the 
growth  has  been  far  less  luxuriant,  but  still  no 
flowers.  My  soil  is  a  good  light  loam.  Perhaps 
one  of  3'our  correspondents  will  kindly  tell  me 
where  nij'  treatment  has  been  wrong.  In  reference 
to  "  K.  L.  D.'s"  article  on  the  Silver  Thistle  (Carlina 
acaulis),  may  I  mention  that  I  have  seen  it  growing 
luxuriantly  in  Jlessrs.  Kelwa^'s'  gardens  at  Lang- 
port. — Charles  Trentis,  Bnnkiidi ,  Milton. 

A  notable  exhibit.— At  the  Drill  Hall 

meeting  on  October  23  a  group  of  plants  exhibited 
by  Mr.  T.  Rochford,  of  the  Turnford  Nurseries, 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  not  that  there 
were  any  novelties  among  the  plants  themselves, 
but  the  fact  that  these  varied  subjects  could  be 
had  in  good  flower  at  this  season  came  as  a  revela- 
tion to  many,  for  under  ordinary  conditions  their 
normal  period  of  blooming  would  be  the  spring. 
The  plants  exhibited,  all  of  which  were  in  the  best 
condition,  consisted  of  Azalea  mollis,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Lilium  Harrisi,  and  Spir;\;as.  The  whole 
of  Iheni  had  been  kept  in  refrigerators,  and  the 
state  in  which  the}'  were  shown  proved  that  they 
readil}'  conform  to  such  treatment.  That  plants 
which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  M'oukl  have 
flowered  months  ago  could  without  injury  be 
retarded  for  such  a  lengthened  period  seems  at 
least  from  its  present  novelty  very  strange,  but  we 
shall  ill  all  probability  soon  get  accustomed  to  this 
breaking  down  of  the  barriers  between  the  seasons. 
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Kniphofla  NelSOni.— There  is  a  welcome 
cliaiige  ill  the  generally  slender  form  of  this  plant 
as  compared  with  many  of  the  same  trilje  thai 
renders  it  of  special  value  to  all  who  like  these 
showy  plants.  En  not  a  few  instances  the  spikes 
are  of  huge  size  and  almost  clumsy  in  the  blunt 
termination  of  the  indorescence.  Nelson's  Torch 
Lily,  however,  is  slender  and  graceful,  and  we  have 
none  to  compare  with  it  both  in  the  length  of  the 
bright,  almost  vermilion,  orange  of  its  flowers,  well 
recurved  at  the  tip  of  the  tube,  and  of  the  slender 
and  graceful  spike  as  a  whole.  It  is  this  latter 
feature  that  renders  the  plant  so  useful  in  the  cut 
flower  state,  and  indeed  it  may  be  so  employed 
without  the  fear  of  its  toppling  over  all  else  that 
comes  in  its  way,  as  do  the  larger  kinds,  unless 
great  precautions  are  taken  to  the  contrary. 
More  than  this,  there  is  just  enough  of  beauty 
in  the  shortened  spikes  to  make  it  valuable, 
and  the  colour  is  supeih  in  the  early  autumn  da\s. 
Some  time  ago  iiuestions  were  asked  respecting  its 
hardiness,  and  I  had  intended  to  have  given  a 
re))ly,  but  this  was  accidentally  overlooked.  I 
have,  however,  a  nice  clump  in  an  exposed  and 
rather  wind-swept  spot  that  has  been  planted  some 
three  or  four  years,  and  received  no  protection  from 
the  moment  of  planting.  Each  year  the  plant  bears 
quite  a  succession  of  its  pretty  spikes  about  -2},  feet 
or  3  feet  high.  The  soil  is  light,  well  drained, 
and  rather  deep.  At  the  same  time,  the  progress 
at  tlie  base  is  not  great,  and  I  would  certainly 
always  give  it  a  light  and  well-drained  soil.  —  E.  J. 

Eiiohymus  as  a  wall  plant.  —  Many 

in  (jiiest  of  a  good  wall  plant  or  climber  would 
make  use  of  the  Ivv,  either  green  or  variegated. 
Euonynius  radicans  variegata  would  invariably  be 
the  last  thing  that  would  be  suggested,  especially 
as  to  all  outward  appearances  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  tlie  plant  has  powers  of  clinging.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  best,  but, 
by  reason  of  the  small  size  of  its  leafage  and  the 
tints  of  green  appearing  among  the  silvered  leaves, 
it  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  general  appearance.  Of 
the  proof  of  this  I  have  an  excellent  illustration 
near  whore  I  write,  some  three  or  more  small 
houses  being  entirely  covered  in  the  front  by  this 
plant  alone.  Nor  is  it  done  in  any  half-hearted 
fashion,  but  rather  in  a  most  complete  way,  tlie 
growth  closely  associating  itself  with  the  brickwork 
of  tlie  buildings.  The  plant  is  such  an  unusual  one 
ill  this  way  that  I  thought  publicity  should  be 
g  ven  to  the  fact,  though  doubtless  many  know  the 
plant  as  capable  of  covering  ordinary  8-feet  walls 
in  the  garden.  The  only  other  instance  where  1 
have  known  the  same  plant  to  be  purposely 
eniployed  in  the  same  way  was  at  Tooting,  where 
many  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Parker  had  it 
growing  on  the  walls  of  his  dwelling  in  the  nursery. 
In  this  case,  as  here,  the  plant  also  gave  evidence 
of  considerable  vigour  against  the  wall.  It  was, 
however,  both  curious  and  interestirg  in  the 
Tooling  instance  to  look  on  the  plant  one  moment 
as  a  rival  to  Ivy  for  house  covering,  and  the  next 
with  only  a  half  turn  to  see  the  same  thing  at  one's 
feet  as  a  rival  to  Box  as  an  edging. — E.  J. 

Huge  CauliflO'WePS.— Of  late  I  have 
noti'-ed  a  great  quantity  of  large  Cauliflowers  of 
the  Autumn  (Jiant  type  in  shops  and  the  market, 
and  though  such  Cauliflowers  are  a  boon  to  many, 
1  think  in  a  measure  size  does  not  denote  quality, 
as  the  best  flavoured  .are  those  much  smaller  and 
with  less  stalk.  Ou  the  continent  I  notice  thai 
these  huge  Cauliflowers  are  much  liked,  and  are 
frequently  sold  in  pieces,  one  being  cut  into  four. 
Thus  cooking  is  facilitated,  and  there  is  less  waste. 
I  have  never  seen  Cauliflowers  grown  more  quickly 
than  they  have  this  season,  and  this  is  a  great  gain, 
as  they  are  of  better  quality. -W. 

School  gardens. — The  reference  made  to 
school  gardens  in  Berkshire  renders  needful  some 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  such  under  the 
Education  Department.  Prai-tically,  school 
gardens  were  originated  in  the  county  of  .Surrey 
by  the  County  Technical  Committee,  and  when, 
after  the  re-establishment  by  that  body,  the 
attention  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  l-ichools  was 
drawn  to  them,  it  was  no  doubt  through  his 
influence  that  the  Education  Department  took  in 
gardening  as  an  item  in  its  curriculum,  but  under 


the   designation  of  agriculture.       So  far  practical 
gardening  under   the  local   school  authorities  has 
been  but  scantily  adopted.      The  pupils,  however, 
are  absolutely  restricted  to  those  attending  school. 
When  the  Surrey  scheme  was  first  established  all 
boys  either  attending  or  not  attending  school  were 
eligible  as  pupils.      When  the  Education  Depart- 
ment  included   gardening   in  its   code,   then  boys 
attending     school    were     no     longer    eligible     as 
County  Council  pupils,    consequently  now  in   the 
numerous   continuation    school  gardens  in  Surrey 
all  the  pupils  have  left    scliool,    and    have  either 
nothing   to   do  or  have  found  daily  employment. 
The   ages   of   these    lads   range   from   thirteen    to 
sixteen  years.     Each  blouk  of  gardens  is  properly 
fenced   in,    and    is   provided  with   a   lock-up   tool 
shed,  the  setsof  tools--spade,  fork,  rake,  hoe,  &c. — 
being  provided  by  the  County  Council.      The  soil  is 
originally  trenched  and  manured  at  the  Technical 
Education  Committee's   expense,   and   the  ground 
set  out   into   plots   of   ei|ual  dimensions,    ranging 
from  1  rod  to  li  rods  in  area.    AH  seeds  or  Potatoes 
are   furnished  "to   the   lads   free,    so   also   are  the 
services  of  either  an  intelligent  gardener  or  a  good 
amateur    gardener     schoolmaster,     who    receives 
2s.  (id.  per  garden  and  Is.   (id.  or  28.  (id.  capitation 
grant,    according   to   nature    of  work  seen.      The 
season  of  instruction   commences  aljout  the  middle 
of  March   and  runs   for  six  months,   two  evenings 
per  week  being  devoted  to  it.     The  gardens  are 
inspected  two  or  three  times  during  tiie  year  by 
the  county  horticultural  instructor,  and  marks  are 
given  for  each  garden,  according  to  merit.     At  the 
close  of  the  season  these  marks  are  tabulated,  and 
prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best  plots  in  each  lilock 
of  gardens.     There  are  some  twenty-five  of  these 
bloi'ks  in  the  county,  and  so  good  are  many  of  tlie 
gardens  that  the  work  done  will  compare  favourably 
with  the   best  seen  anywhere.      No  wonder  boys 
thus  trained  make  useful,  practical  workers.  —A.  D. 

Peach    Late    Devonian.  —  Many   who 

grow  late  Peaches  experience  some  difljciilty  in 
ripening  such  kinds  as  Princess  of  Wales  "and 
Walburton  Admirable,  both  being  noted  for  their 
size,  and,  though  excellent  in  tlieir  way,  do  not 
always  finish  well,  especially  in  wet  autumns.  This 
season  Late  Devonian  has  proved  a  most  valuable 
adilition  to  tlie  late  varieties,  as  though  ripening 
late  in  September  it  may  be  had  in  (Dctober  grown 
on  a  dift'erent  aspect.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is 
excellent,  and,  what  is  so  necessary,  the  tree  grows 
freely.  It  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  will  bean 
acquisition. — (i.  W. 

Dried  Persimmons.— In  Southern  Illinois 
there  are  perhaps  ten,  fifteen,  or  more  varieties  of 
the  Persimmon  growing  wild.  So  plentiful  is  the 
fruit  during  the  early  winter  that  many  bushels 
drop  oft'  and  go  to  waste  every  year.  Many  vaiieties 
when  fully  ripe  are  simply  excellent.  If  properly 
ripe,  they  are  considered  by  some  to  be  equal  to 
imported  dates,  though  clifferent  in  flavour. — 
Ameriraii  Fruit  and  ]'t:i/fl)jl,/f  Journal. 

Gardening  as  a  diversion.— One  of 

the  great  advantages  of  a  love  of  gardening  is  the 
break  it  makes  on  the  continuous  strain  of  business 
thought.  No  real  lover  and  possessor  of  a  garden 
ever  died  of  insomnia.  This  is  a  disease  which 
follows  those  by  night  who  cannot  throw  off  the 
thoughts  of  daily  life.  They  retire  to  think, 
instead  of  to  sleep,  and  the  darkness  and  quietness 
of  the  night  favour  the  thought.  To  leave  behind 
the  business  of  the  cit}-  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
trees  and  flowers  of  the  suburbs  has  saved  numerous 
lives  that  would  have  otherwise  been  broken  down. 
This  seems  better  understood  in  the  Old  World 
than  with  us.  The  famous  jurist.  Lord  Penzance, 
did  not  take  his  law  studies  to  his  country  home. 
There  he  thought  only  of  liis  garden  and  the  floral 
treasures  it  contained.  One  of  his  hobbies  in  the 
garden  was  the  improvement  of  the  Sweet  Briar, 
and  the  many  beautiful  varieties  he  raised  obtained 
as  much  fame  for  himself  as  did  his  legal  opinions, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  the  flowers  brought 
him.  — Ml  I  liiiii's  Moiillih). 

Proposed    botanical    institute    at 

Regent's  Park.— It  has  been  decided  by' the 
Council  of  the  Ro3-al  Botanic  Society  not  to 
proceed  with   the   establishment  of  the   proposed 


commencement  of  the  new  lease  of  the  gardens  in 
April  next.  This  will  in  all  probability  be  founded 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  those  already  existing  in 
connection  with  the  botanic  gardens"  in  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  Oxford.  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere. 
There  is  at  present  at  Regent's  Park  a  museum, 
lecture  theatre,  and  small  library  and  herbarium, 
wliicii  will  form  an  important  nucleus  for  any  sueli 
undertaking,  the  need  of  which  is  greatly  f'elt  by 
intending  emigrants,  who  now  obtain  their  instruc- 
tion in  (Jermany.  Among  the  London  institutions 
whereat  botany  is  taught  are  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  the  Pliarmacculical  Society,  LTniversity 
and  King's  Colleges,  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
the  Birkbeck  and  Polytechnic  Institutes,  the 
Hospital  Medical  Scliools,'  and  a  number  of  private 
schools,  but  to  none  of  these  are  there  any  gardens 
attached.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  institute  may 
be  affiliated  with  the  Lnndon  I'liivirsity. 

Lilium  Martagon  in  moist  soils. 

The  11' lies  that  liavc  appcarctl  iii  \our  rolumiis  on 
Lilies  and  their  culture  have  been  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  must  have  been  helpful  to  many 
lovers  of  these  glorious  flowers,  the  notes  coming 
as  they  did  from  so  many  widely-placed  districts. 
In  our  own  garden  we  only  grow"  a  few  kinds,  the 
one  that  gives  most  pleasure  being  the  purple 
Turk's  Cap,  because  it  thrives  amazingly  amongst 
the  grass  in  many  parts  of  our  grounds."  It  may 
be  seen  growing  in  liig  clumps  on  the  top  of  a 
broad  hedge  bank  :  also  amongst  some  undergrowth. 
Beneath  big  clumps  of  Cob  Nuts  it  has  been  for 
twenty  years,  and  still  docs  as  well  as  ever. 
During  tlie  past  three  or  four  years  I  have  taken 
note  of  the  positions  where  it  attains  the  greatest 
heiglit  and  size,  and  I  find  that  where  the  soil  is 
heavy  and  damp  tliis  Lily  grows  Ijest.  I  had  some 
bulbs  planted  amongst  some  low-growing  Rhodo- 
dendrons liy  the  side  of  what  used  to  be  an  orna- 
mental pond.  The  aspect  is  north,  with  a  high 
bank  and  wide  walk  above.  In  this  position  L. 
Martagon  grows  (i  feet  liigh  and  flowers  propor- 
tionately well.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Red  Turk's 
Cap  do  like  this,  liut  I  cannot  succeed  in 
establishing  it. — J.  Crook,  Ford  Ahhuj  (iardenn. 
Chard. 

RUSSelia  juncea.— Apart    from   the   blos- 
soms, no  one  would  take  this  Russelia  to  be  a  near 
relative  of  the  Calceolaria   (which  it  really  is),  as 
the  long,  slender,   Rush-like   branches  are  almost 
devoid  of  leaves,  and  the  few  tliat  are  on  the  plant 
are  so   small   as   to  be   scarcely   noticeable.     The 
tube-shaped   flowers  are  about  an  inch  long,  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,   and   liorne  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  and  well  on  into  the  autumn. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  there- 
from in   l,s;j3.     At  one  time  this   Russelia  enjoyed 
a  considerable  amount  of  popularity  as  a  suitable 
subject  for  growing  into  specimens,  but  now  such  a 
style  of  plant  is  out  of  fashion  it  is  by  no  means 
common.     As  a  large  specimen   it  is  seen   to  the 
best   advantage  when  the    principal  branches  are 
each   secured   to   a  stake,    and   the  minor  shoots, 
which  are  of  a  pendulous  nature,  allowed  to  dispose 
themselves   at    will.       This   Russelia  also    thrives 
well  in  a  suspended  basket,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions  its  distinctive   features  are   well   displayed. 
Trained   to  a   rafter  in  the  stove   it    is   also  verj' 
prett}',  the  slender,  pendulous,  bright  green  shoots 
forming  quite  a  fringe.     A  suitable  compost  for  its 
successful  culture  consists  of  equal  parts  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  peat,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
sand,    tiood  drainage,  loo,  a  lilicral  supjily  of  water 
during  the  growing  season,  and  a  stove  temperature 
are  all  necessary  to  its  well-doing.     Between  this 
Russelia   and    the    lesser    known    R.     multiflora, 
M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  has  raised  a  hybrid  known 
as  R.  Lemoinei.   In  this  the  shoots  are  so  extremel}' 
pendulous    that   grown   in   a  suspended  pot   they 
form  a  fringe  all  around.       The  flowers,  which  are 
about  an  inch  long,  are  of  a  carmine  red  colour,  and 
freely  borne  during  the  spring  months. — T. 

Plants  for  tubs.— On  a  recent  visit  to 
Lockinge  Park  I  noticed  some  very  fine  tubs  of 
flowers,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were, 
perhaps,  some  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  in  fact,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  better  adapted  to  tliis  mode  of 
ulture.       There    were    altogether  a    dozen    tubs 


botanical    institute   at    Regent's    Park    until    the  |  planted  with  this  delightful  flower,  and  the  plants 
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had  attained  a  height  of  !l  feet  or  10  feet  and  were 
5  feet  or  0  feet  in  diameter.  I  was  told  tliey  had  heen 
flowering  pracLicallj'  all  through  the  summer,  and 
are  now  (Uotober  1)  as  good  as  ever:  this  is  due 
to  liberal  treatment  and  the  constant  removal  of 
the  seed  pods.  They  were  standing  in  a  row 
behind  a  narrow  border  of  ordinary  bedding,  making 
a  very  bold  background  to  this.  Fine  tubs  were 
also   noticed   of   Calceolaria    amplexicaulis,    quite 

0  feet  high,  and  clothed  with  ricli  yellow  blossoms 
from  head  to  foot.  Amongst  other  plants  Nicotiana 
gigantea  and  N.  syh'estris  are  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  tubs. — E.  H.\kris. 

Dalechampia    roezliana.  —  In    i,s67, 

when  this  Dalecliampia  was  introduced  fi'om  Vei-a 
Cruz,  stove-flowering  plants  were  very  popular, 
though  soon  after  that  period  the  introduction  of 
numerous  fine-foliaged  subjects  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands  gave  a  great  impetus  to  plants  remark- 
able for  their  ornamental  leaves.  These  last  were 
very  fashionable  for  a  lengthened  period,  and 
to-day  many  of  them,  such  as  Crotons  and 
Dracfenas,  are  still  largely  grown.  From  this 
circumstance  the  Dalechampia,  in  common  with 
many  other  flow'ering  plants,  was,  after  the  first 
few  years,  rarely  seen,  though  it  is  certainly  very 
pretty.  Like  many  other  members  of  the  order 
Euphorbiaceie,  the  showiest  part  of  the  inflorescence 
is  not  the  flowers  themselves  but  the  large  bright- 
coloured  bracts  that  surround  them,  and  which  are 
in  the  case  of  tliis  Dalechampia  of  a  bright  rosy 
pink  colour,  tliough  in  the  varietj'  alba  they  are 
white.  This  last  is  not  nearly  so  attractive  as  the 
normal  form.  Both  cuttings  and  seeds  afford  a 
ready  means  of  propagation,  and  ordinary  stove 
treatment  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  successful 
culture  of  this  Dalechampia.  It  flowers  as  a  rule 
more  or  less  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  the  autumn  display  being  usually  particularly 
bright, -T. 

A  border  of  Ferns.— I  have  observed  in 
several  places  in  this  locality  borders  of  male 
Fern  (Lastrasa  Filix-mas)  and  hardy  Fern  (Athyrium 
Filix-fiemina)  at  the  base  of  the  dining-room  and 
drawing-room  windows,  and  very  fresh  and  green 
they  looked  during  the  spring.  Pteris  aquilina 
grows  in  great  clouds  here  on  the  hills,  and  has 
now  turned  brown,  and  contrasted  with  Larch  and 
Pines  is  very  picturesi|ue. 

Lily    of   the   Valley    (Convallaria 

majalis). — Tliis  ver\-  acceptaljle  miniature  Lily 
is  always  a  favourite,  and  should  receive  thorough 
treatment  now  at  the  time  of  planting.  It  is  best 
to  commence  with  good  strong  clumps,  and,  having 
previously  made  a  good  bed  full  of  leaf-mould  and 
well-deca3-ed  farmyard  manure,   then  plant  about 

1  foot  apart.  Mulcli  again  when  the  bed  has 
settled  down  and  j'ou  have  the  plants  fixed  in  it 
with  good  strong  soil.  The  refuse  from  the  potting 
shed  leaves  the  bed  tidy.  This  plant,  like  nearly 
all  others,  repays  for  good  treatment,  and  the 
small,  delightfully-scented  white  .spikes  of  flower 
make  a  welcome  present. 

Montbretias  in  woodland.— These  look 

verj-  well  here  in  a  neiglibouring  woodland  planted 
along  the  verges  of  a  rustic  walk  or  near  the  round 
Fir  wooden  steps  of  a  hilly  pathway.  They 
increase  so  rapidly  that  for  permanent  planting 
such  positions  are  most  suitable.  They  also 
bloom  very  well  in  shade  when  other  conditions 
are  suitable.  There  are  so  many  varieties  of  these 
now  that  a  fairy  glade  might  we'll  be  made  of  them 
under  the  greenwood  trees  and  by  the  sides  of  the 
streams  and  river  banks.  Naturalised  tliey  would 
add  much  to  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the  land- 
scape.—  Waltkr  Smyth,  Hotywood,  Faiiiimore, 
Coifiihj  Ooirn. 

Rose  Goldquelle  (Tea  scented).— I  wel 

come  tliis  Rose  niandy  as  a  basis  for  the  production 
of  some  good  yellows.  That  this  is  possible  any- 
one who  is  acquainted  with  the  variety  cannot 
doubt,  for  it  yields  such  fine  seed-pods,  and  there 
are  seeds  inside,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
many  showy  fruit  upon  a  certain  section  of  the 
Tea-scented  group.  Whether  it  will  prove  a  gold 
mine  to  the  hybridist  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  am 
.sanguine  enough  to  expect  some  very  fine  yellows 
from  it.  Goldquelle  is  a  very  amenable  Rose  to 
cross-fertilising,  for  it  has  rarely  more  than  three 


rows  of  petals,  but  the  buds  are  excjuisite  and 
of  a  beautiful  golden-yellow  colour.  The  habit  is 
moderately  strong.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Peter 
Lambert,  of  Trier,  (Jermany,  who  says  it  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
and  the  ever-charming  rich-coloured  Tea  Mme. 
Eugene  Verdier.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  betokens 
its  seed  parent,  and  the  glorious  colour  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  last-named. — P. 

Clematis  Mme.  Edouard  Andre.— 

I  have  seen  this  lovely  Virgin's  Bower,  wliich  is  a 
beautiful  bright  velvety  red  variety.  It  is  most 
striking  and  desirable.  I  must  say  I  had  not  much 
success  with  my  first  plant,  which  died  when  it 
had  grown  8  feet,  but  a  second  I  think  will  do 
better.  I  find  that  turfy  loam  and  manure  are  best 
for  these.  A  little  lime  and  strong  soil  as  top- 
dressing  in  spring  quickens  the  growth  and  kills 
slugs.— W.  S. 

Method  of  storing"  Celery  in  Iowa. 

— A  writer  in  the  Miniiist}/a  Hoi-liimlt iirisi  thus 
explains  his  method  of  storing  Celery  : — "  I  dig  a 
trench  IS  inches  wide,  12  feet  long,  and  4  inches 
deeper  than  the  height  of  the  Celery  to  be  placed 
in  it.  Before  killing  frosts  come  I  take  up  the 
Celery,  place  it  in  the  trench  in  an  upright  position 
and  close  together.  I  cover  with  two  boards  1  inch 
by  12  inches  by  IG  feet,  until  heavy  snow  and  frost 
set  in,  then  cover  with  a  thick  layer  of  stable 
manure.     Other  covering  might  answer.'' 

Chrysanthemums,  effective  use  of 

early  sorts  outdoors.— The  present  season 
has  l)een  an  exceptionally  good  one  for  early  sorts 
outdoors,  and  in  no  place  have  they  been  Ijetter 
represented  than  in  Waterlow  Park.  Eft'ective  use 
of  their  bright  display  has  been  made  around  the 
large  irregular  border  encircling  the  pretty  band 
stand  ;  the  simple  wooden  support  to  the  thatchel 
roof  of  the  latter  place,  being  now  covered  with  a 
plea.sing  variety  of  Ivies  in  excellent  condition, 
contrasting  in  a  most  delightful  manner  with  the 
rich  and  striking  colours  of  many  of  tlie  early 
Chrysanthemums.  The  large  handsome  sprays  of 
the  pretty  white  Pompon  Mrs.  CuUingford,  and  its 
blush  pink  sport,  Miss  Davis,  were  frequently  in 
evidence,  both  the  individual  blooms  and  plants 
being  very  good.  Masses  of  Piercy's  seedling  the 
dwarf  bronze-coloured  Pompon  were  ]ilanted. 
Although  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  sorts  it  is  still 
one  of  the  best.  Lyon,  the  large  rosy  purple,  is  very 
fine,  too,  its  profuse  display  being  quite  remarkable. 
The  crimson  and  gold-coloured  Japanese  Harvest 
Home  has  succeeded  wonderfully  well,  several 
handsome  groups  being  pleasingly  disposed  about 
the  border.  Under  the  present  regime  the  park  and 
its  gardens  are  increasing  in  attractiveness. 


"IN    A    SMALL    W^AY." 

Notes  from  an  Oblong  Garden. — XVI. 

THE  sunny  wall  in  the  Oblong  is  making 
a  fair  autumn  .show.  Everything 
was  so  late  in  the  cold  spring  that 
the  first  frosts  will  find  a  good  many 
jilants  at  their  best  I  fear.  But  we 
often  get  well  through  November 
without  beintr  sulijected  to  worse  than  a  mild 
hoar  frost,  which  hardly  touches  this  wall. 
One  pretty  bit  of  it  is  that  where  on  one  side  of 
the  small  buttress  a  Banksian  Bose  is  growing 
and  jiutting  up  its  fresh  green  shoots,  and  on 
the  other  is  a  mass  of  Polygonum  baldshuanicum 
growing  up  a  high -branched  bean-stick  and 
falling  over  on  to  a  bush  of  Aster  cordifolius 
Diana.  The  pale  foamy  nuiuve  of  the  Aster,  the 
faint  pink  dropping  surf  of  the  Polygonum, 
and  the  varied  cool  tints  of  Banksian  and  grey 
wall  make  up  a  charming  bit  of  tinting.  When 
the  cordifolius  Asters  were  beginning  to  show 
tiower  we  despised  them  for  the  smallness  of 
the  first  scattered  blossoms,  l.uit  now  they  are 
fully  out  admiration  is  compelled. 

\Vhat  a  delightful,  and  oh  !  what  a  tiring 
month  is  this.  The  aching  back,  gritty  hands, 
and  rheumatic  knees  of  the  worker  who  has 


been  for  two  entire  days  "  grubbing  " — to  use 
one  of  Adam's  favourite  expre.ssions — bear 
witness  to  a  few  hundreds  of  bulbs  planted,  a 
long  row  of  doulile  red  Daisies,  which  had  grown 
matted,  divided  and  replanted  as  edging,  and  a 
large  corisignment  of  new  perennials  accommo- 
dated with  the  soils  and  situations  they  like 
best,  at  no  sjiaring  of  troublo,  not  to  speak  of 
Chry.-.anthemums  shifted  under  the  little  green- 
house's glass,  and  tidily  arranged  there.  The 
red  Daisies  were  originally  planted  inside  the 
Box  edging  all  down  the  sunny  border  ;  here 
they  bitterly  resented  the  summer  baking, 
although  they  spread  and  grew  in  the  winter 
and  spring.  Some  of  them  had,  however,  been 
partly  shaded  by  an  Apple  tree,  and  when  they 
caiue  up  the  difl'erence  in  size  and  vigour 
Iietween  these  and  the  others  was  most  marked 
in  favour  of  the  shaded  growers. 

Adam  is  elated  about  a  discovery  he  has 
lately  made  in  entomology,  which,  if  not  exactly 
a  secret  from  Darwin,  is,  I  fancy,  not  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  I  am  not  sure,  by  the 
way,  whether  the  common  or  garden  worm  is 
included  in  entomology  ;  if  it  is  not  I  beg  the 
pardon  of  all  who  may  feel  annoyed  or  offended 
by  the  error,  and  shall  be  grateful  for  correction 
on  the  point.  Insect  or  not,  the  rather  small 
red  worm  that  fishermen,  I  believe,  call  the 
brandling,  and  which  is  of  a  slimmer  figure  and 
livelier  red  hue  than  the  ordinary  garden  worm, 
abounds  in  our  manure  heap,  which  occupies  a 
corner  of  the  Oblong,  discreetly  screened  by  a 
large  8yringa  bush  and  the  Apple  tree  at  the 
end  of  the  Violet  bed.  Adam,  repairing  hither 
with  his  slugging  lantern  after  dusk,  was 
interested  to  find  a  number  of  brandlings, 
individuals  3  inches  or  4  inches  long,  disporting 
aliout  the  trunk  of  the  Apple  tree,  some  of 
them  fi  feet  up  it,  and  able  to  make  ascent  with 
(lerfect  ease.  What  a  pity  Robin — who  had 
been  my  companion  all  day  to  little  purpose, 
.since  I  was  only  planting  small  bulbs  and  not 
going  deep  enough  for  many  worms  to  be 
disturbed — was  in  bed  and  asleep  ;  he  lost  a 
precious  opportunity. 

The  slug  plague  has  been  very  marked  of 
late.  This  virulent  incubus  of  all  small  gardens 
has  a  double  opportunity  to  infest  the  Oblong, 
because  one  of  the  adjoining  gardens  is 
unoccupied,  and  no  one  there  goes  out  to  invite 
permanent  guests  into  a  salt  jar,  while  the 
other  neighbouring  parterre  does  not  offer 
much  attraction,  being  devoid  of  the  tenderness 
and  succulence  of  the  newly-planted  or  choice 
seedling,  and  occupied  mainly  by  shrubs,  grass, 
Rose  trees,  and  a  few  jilants  not  much  con- 
sidered in  the  slimy  one's  memi.  We  are  mostly 
affected  with  the  large  crested  slug,  and  next  in 
numbers  is  that  small  white  horror  that 
swarms  over  lawns  at  nightfall  ;  we  have  little 
snails,  too,  which  destroy  the  Violets.  Oodo 
nopsis  ovata,  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  is  also  a 
favourite  slug  .salad  ;  in  one  night  the  brutes, 
previously  quiescent  in  that  region,  ate  up  a 
nice  plant  in  full  second  blossom,  and  the  next 
day's  ring  of  lime  was  too  late  to  do  more  than 
just  avert  complete  destruction.  Pyrethruras 
they  will  not  leave  alone,  so  long  as  they  have 
the  least  chance  of  getting  at  them. 

The  Begonias  here,  like  tho.se  of  mo.st  people, 
from  all  rejiorts  I  have  received,  have  been 
extra  good  this  year.  I  never  put  them  in  full 
sun,  and  some  of  the  best  are  in  the  small  road 
garden,  which  is  a  constant  trial,  as  they  never 
get  more  than  an  hour's  sun  per  diem.  They  have 
a  made  bed,  so  the  beautiful  builders'  rubbish 
soil,  in  which  the  grass  surrounding  the  beds 
obstinately  lefuses  to  grow,  does  not  trouble 
them,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  shade 
immensely,  while  the  more  it  rains  and  blows 
the  gayer  they  become. 
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1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  bulbs  are 
very  generally  neglected  in  small  gardens, 
whereas  one  can  get  an  amazing  amount  of 
lileasure  and  variety  out  of  them  for  the  small 
si)ace  they  occupy,  and  their  cheapness  is  a 
marvel.  I  am  repeating  the  Tulip  bed  which 
was  a  success  last  year,  and  have  bought  fresh 
bulbs — 200  singles  in  sixes  of  a  .sort — for  it. 
'I'he  old  bulbs  were  taken  up  in  June  and 
immediately  replanted  in  groups  in  the  borders, 
]irincipally'in  the  Rose  bed.  1  suppose  this 
was  heretical  practice,  but  in  a  small  garden  it 
seems  such  waste  of  ground  to  have  nothing 
between  the  Hoses,  and  as  we  have  been  very 
liberal  in  respect  of  making  up  good  deep  beds 
and  in  mulching,  I  hope  the  Pioses  will  really 
nut  sutler.  In  arranging  the  Tulip  bed  no  special 
care  was  taken  as  to  assortment  of  colour,  liut 
tlie  taller  groups  of  si.x  were  i)ut  at  the  back  and 
tlie  dwarfs  in  front.  The  general  effect  was 
good,  and  not  spotty  as  might 
have  been  imagined,  for  many 
of  the  variegated  Tulips  con- 
tained the  same  colours  as 
the  sejfs  in  broken  mi.xture, 
and  so  carried  out,  as  it  were, 
the  colour  scheme,  yellows, 
like  Chrysolora  and  Canary 
Bird,  leading  up  to  Kaiser's 
Kroon,  and  through  whites  to 
jiiidv  and  whites,  like  Cottage 
.\laid,  on  to  Couleur  Ponceau 
and  the  gayest  of  cherry 
colours.  I  am  very  fond  of 
pink  Tulips,  and  have  pro- 
vided some  groups  of  this 
favourite  colour  for  the  new 
beds.  liose  Oris  de  Lin, 
Rosamund  Huycknian,  Pro- 
serpine, and  more  of  the 
delicious  Apple  blossom  pink 
and  white  Cottage  !^Iaid 
among  singles,  and  such  few 
as  are  obtainable  among 
doubles.  I  am  .going  to  have 
a  mixed  bed  of  doubles,  in 
fives  also,  and  see  how  it 
works,  l.)Ut  as  the  Begonias  at 
jircscnt  in  occupation  are  in 
full  beauty  they  must  be  left 
in  possession  a  while  longer. 

My  wee  greenhouse  is  very 
gay  with  Primula  obconica 
grandiflora  and  Primula 
fimbriata.  What  splendid 
amateurs'  plants  these  are  ! 
They  take  so  eagerly  to  their 
new  plots — 1  give  them  two 
shifts  from  the  seed  pan  — 
and  make  such  jolly  round 
plants,  the  essence  of  health 
and  vigour,  with  perpetual 
ijlooiu.  1  wanted  Primula  o.  rosea  very  much,  but 
fo(jlishly  believed  in  certain  recommendations 
anent  ]ienny  packets,  though  I  ought  to  have 
known  better  as  far  as  greenhouse  plants  are  con- 
cerned. All  the  seeds,]ienny  packets  and  .shilling 
[lackets,  were  sown  in  the  same  large  pan  ;  the 
latter  came  u]i,  the  former  did  not.  I  have  a  fine 
batch  of  the  fringed  Lilac  fimbriata,  with  its 
pretty  gold  and  purple  eye,  and  some  strong 
plants  of  grandillora,  which  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  tyjie  in  .size  and  freedom  of  bloom, 
but  not  one  rosea.  This  repotting  gave  me  an 
attack  of  some  mild  eczematous  nature  on  the 
lingers,  it  is  true,  but  my  own  carelessness  in 
handling  the  hairy  stalks  and  underneaths  of 
the  leaves  without  gloves  was  wholly  to  blame. 
They  never  do  me  the  smallest  injury  when  1 
pick  the  Howers  or  move  the  pots,  or  in  an 
ordinary  way,  but  they  do  sting  like  nettles  if 
repotted  with  the  bare  hand.  if.  L.  W. 
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CEREUS    TRIANGULARIS. 

THE  Cactus  family  possesses  some  of 
the  most  curious,  grotesque,  and 
ungainly  forms  of  plant  life,  and 
also  some  of  the  most  gorgeous 
flowers  in  existence,  and  no  better 
instance  of  a  combination  of  the 
several  conditions  prevails  than  the  section  of 
the  large  and  varied  genus  Cereus,  of  which 
the  subject  of  the  illu.stration  is  an  excellent 
example. 

The  section  under  notice  is  made  up  of 
a  dozen  or  more  scandent  habited  specie.s. 
In  .some  cases  the  plants  are  prostrate,  in  others 
they  climb  over  large  bushes  and  trees  and 
become  a  thick  mass  of  contorted  stems.     The 


appears  to  be  open  to  question,  being  variously 
given  as  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  In 
general  appearance  it  is  a  strong  growing, 
climbing  plant,  with  contorted,  three-angled 
stems,  from  which  are  emitted  numbers  of 
aerial  roots.  The  flowers  are  produced  freely 
and  are  very  handsome.  They  average  about 
a  foot  across,  with  a  greenish  tube  and  bracts, 
yellowish  calyx  and  white  petals.  The  stamens 
are  numerous,  white  with  yellow  anthers,  and 
fall  to  one  side  of  the  flower.  L'sually  the 
flowers  begin  to  open  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  are  at  their  best  about  midnight,  and 
quite  over  by  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  but 
occasionally  fully  expanded  flowers  may  be 
seen  at  midday.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  a 
cocoanut,  bright  red,  and  edible. 

At  Kew  a  large  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the 
Cactus  house,  and  it  produced  over  fifty  blossoms 
during  July  and  August  of  the  jiresent  year. 
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majority  of  the  species  included  in  this  group 
o]ien  their  flowers  at  night  and  are  quite  over 
by  the  middle  of  the  morning  following.  To 
grow  them  well  they  should  be  planted  in  a 
well-drained  border  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
sandstone,  and  mortar  rubliish,  and  trained  to 
the  roof  of  a  house  where  they  will  get  plenty 
of  sun.  A  minimum  temperature  of  .")0°  to  .'i.")^' 
will  be  found  suitable. 

The  subject  of  the  illustration,  C.  trian- 
gularis, is  one  of  the  oldest  indoor  plants, 
being  included  in  the  Hampton  Court  collection 
as  long  ago  as  105)0.  At  that  jilace,  however, 
it  is  not  recorded  as  having  flowered  until 
seventy  years  later,  when  flowers  were  pro- 
duced simultaneously  there  and  in  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham's  garden.  In  1817  it  was 
figured  in  the  Botduical  Maiidziiw,  t.  1H84,  and 
for  fifty  years  after  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  jiopular  jilant.     Its  native  home 


Of   the  remaining  species   in   this   gioup   the 
following  are  the  mo.st  distinct : — 

(J.  (/rinKliffijj-ii.i. — A  West  Indian  plant,  with 
cylinilrical  five  or  seven  angled  stems  and 
immense    flowers,     which     for    size,    delicate 

j  colouring,  and   fragrance  are  second  to  none. 

I  They  are  over  a  foot  in  diameter  with  a 
greenish  calyx  tube,  a  large  number  of  long 
brownish  yellow  sepals  and  white  petals.     The 

1  stamens  are  like  tho.se  of  C.  triangulari.s,  and 

i  fall  to  one  side  of  the  flower.  It  is  purely  a 
night-flowering  species,  the  flowers  being  quite 

:  faded  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

j  C.  Lfiiia/f). — A  loose  habited  plant  with 
long  thin  stems,  and  flowers  12  inches  across, 
resembling  the  last-named,  with  the  sepals 
tinged  w'ith  red,  and  less  fragrant. 

('.  Maciloiialdiii'. — This  species  was  intro- 
duced to  Kew  in  1851  by  Mrs.  Macdonald  from 
Honduras.     It  has  very  thin,  dark  green  stems, 
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slightly  angled.  The  flowers  are  very  large, 
often  averaging  14  inches  in  diameter,  and 
14  inches  in  length  from  the  tips  of  the  stigma 
to  the  base  of  the  calyx  tube.  The  tube  is  very 
long  and  glaucous,  the  sepals  large,  numerous, 
orange  tinged  with  red,  and  the  petals  pure 
white.     Not  so  fragrant  as  C.  grandiflorus. 

C.  napolerjnh. — A  West  Indian  plant,  some- 
what resembling  C.  grandiflorus  in  appearance, 
but  with  flowers  scarcely  more  than  half  as 
large.  A. 


BOOKS. 

The    Gardener's    Assistant.*  —  The 

seconil  voluTiie  of  the  re-issue  of  tliis  important  aiul 
greatly  improved  work  is  to  hand.  It  was  compiled 
originally  by  Robert  Thompson,  and  the  present 
edition  has  been  remodelled  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Watson,  assistant  curator  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  The  present  vohune  deals  with 
heating,  propagation,  transplanting,  pruning  flower 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  liardy  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
aquatic  and  bog  plants,  hardy  and  half-hardy 
annuals,  and  popular  garden  plants,  with  a  coloured 
plate  of  Cannas,  (Jloxinias,  and  Lilacs,  and  plates 
of  the  "Himalayan  House  at  Kew,"  plant  hou.se 
ranges,  "Rock  (iarden.  Royal  Gardens,  Kew," 
Rydal  Mount,  group  of  Conifers,  herbaceous  borders 
and  beds,  and  Nelumbium  speciosum  and  Victoria 
Regia.  The  information  is  thoroughlj'  practical, 
and  the  whole  book  well  produced.  Slany  of  the 
leading  horticulturists  of  the  day  have  contributed 
to  its  pages.  Some  of  the  general  illustrations  are, 
however,  very  old  friends,  and  a  few  might  well 
have  been  omitted — the  Weeping  Beech,  page  302, 
as  an  example.  These  are  small  blemishes,  and 
those  interested  in  practical  gardening  should 
purchase  the  voIutucs  of  this  work  as  they  appear. 
No  yood  horlicidtural  lilirary  should  be  without  it. 

The  1900  Supplement  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening.!  So  many  have 
been  tlic  additions  to  horticultural  knowledge 
within  the  twenty  years  since  "  The  Dictionary  of 
(hardening"  was  first  published,  that  supplemental 
volumes  have  been  prepared,  of  which  the  first, 
including  subjects  from  A  to  F,  is  now  in  our 
hands.  Many  have  been  the  changes  in  botanical 
nomenclature,  and  within  these  twenty  years 
knowledge  has  been  much  extended  on  the  subjects 
of  insect  and  fungoid  enennes,  while  old  methods 
of  tending  many  plants,  especially  Orchids,  have 
been  discarded.  Many  are  also  the  changes  in  the 
methods  of  culture  of  fruit  both  under  glass  and  in 
the  open  garden.  The  present  volume  is  therefore 
(with  the  rest  to  follow)  a  fitting  complement  to 
the  original  bulk  of  this  now  inclispensable  book. 
"The  Dictionary  of  Gardening "  is  alreafly  on  the 
shelves  of  nearly  all  good  gardeners,  and  the  19(10 
Supplement  will  fill  the  gaps  that  some  of  the 
more  studious  of  them  may  have  felt  of  late,  and 
brings  the  work  up  to  a  record  of  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  present  j'ear. 

The    Book    of   Sundials.^  —  A   most 

welcome  new  edition  of  this  excellent  book — a 
worthy  enlargement  of  what  was  originally  our 
best  book  on  sundials.  The  writers  trace  the 
history  of  the  sundial  from  the  very  earliest  days 
of  civilisation,  the  first  of  which  there  is  a  written 
record  being  that  of  Ahaz  King  of  Judah  in  the 
eighth  century  n. r.  The  dials  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  following  tliem  the  Romans,  took  the 
form  of  hollow  hemispheres.  One  of  the  earliest 
sundials  in  England  is  on  the  shaft  of  an  ancient 
cross  whose  date  is  .4.  D.  070,  though  not  many  are 
now  known  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Concjuest. 
These  are  usually  on  church  walls.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  sundials  came  into  general  u.se, 
often  as  detached  blocks  of  square  or  many-sided 

*  "The  Gardener's  Assistant.'  Loiulon  ;  The  Gresham 
Publishing:  Company,  2fi,  Fiirringdon  Avenue.     PiiceSs. 
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forms,  also  cross  and  star-shaped,  mounted  on 
plinths  or  short  columns,  and  occasionally  on  a 
taller  pillar.  Later,  the  more  familiar  form  with 
the  engraved  brass  plate  and  brass  gnomon  became 
commonly  used.  The  later  and  rather  larger  part 
of  the  book  deals  with  sundial  mottoes  ;  mottoes 
of  all  moods,  gay  and  hopeful,  grave,  serious, 
melancholy,  sternly  resigned,  of  varied  expres- 
sions of  piety,  loyalty,  and  morality,  and  coloured 
by  many  other  kinds  of  human  sentiment.  "  The 
Book  of  Sundials  "  is  a  book  for  every  library  :  it 
is  full  of  patient  research  pleasantly  put  before  the 
reader,  is  illustrated  with  a  profusion  of  wood 
cuts,  well  printed  and  bound,  and  as  a  frontis- 
piece most  appropriately  fitted  with  a  reproduction 
of  Holbein's  portrait  of  Nicholas  Kratzer,  astro- 
nomer and  mathematician,  whom  Tunstall,  writing 
in  ir)20,  calls  "  deviser  of  the  King's  horologie.<=." 
When  in  a  garden  one  comes  upon  an  old  sundial 
that  was  made  for  the  place  and  has  never  been 
removed,  one  may  generally  look  for  other  details 
of  the  garden's  early  history,  and  probably  find 
them  in  some  fine  old  wall  or  gateway,  and  may 
even  happen  on  some  plants  or  bushes  that  may  be 
direct  clescendants  of  those  first  planted  in  the 
garden.  Even  if  the  sundial  be  there  alone,  with 
its  woin  steps  (their  very  chips  softened  by  the 
weather-wear  of  centuries),  its  stone  work  heavily 
mossed  and  lichened,  its  graven  motto  perhaps 
quite  eft'aced,  its  dial-plate  black-bronze  with  age, 
but  still  bearing  the  strong  lines  of  the  engraver's 
tool,  even  this  alone  projects  the  mind  back 
through  the  centuries,  to  the  thought  of  the  many 
generations  who  have  lived  and  died  to  whom  it 
has  told  the  hour,  while  the  grey  stone  bears  up 
the  dial  that  tells  the  hours  as  it  did  on  the  first 
day  that  it  was  set  up,  when  its  maker  saw  that 
it  was  a  good  and  well-finished  piece  of  work. 
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HINTS      ON      GRAPE 
CULTURE. 

( Conlunied  from  paije  -I,!-''.  J 

THINNING  the  berries  is  an  important 
operation,  and  should  be  commenced 
almost  before  the  Vine  has  finished 
flowering  ;  the  long-berried  varieties 
with  stitf  stems  recjuire  most  skill  in 
manipulating ;  the  berries  must  all 
point  outwards,  and  remain  almost  where  the 
operator  leaves  them.  As  a  rule  these  berries 
may  be  left  on  the  top  lateral  stems  of  the  bunch 
of  Madresfield,  but  one  or  two  only  must  be 
left  in  the  middle  of  the  bunch  and  one  towards  the 
points  of  the  latter.  Round  berries  on  a  weak  stem 
such  as  Black  Hamburgh  will  push  themselves  into 
position,  but  a  stiff'  stemmed  variety  like  Lady 
Dovvne's,  I  think,  tests  the  skill  of  the  operator 
perhaps  more  than  any  other.  After  thinning  is  com- 
pleted the  temperature  may  be  raised  and  the  supply 
of  moisture  increased  for  a  month  until  the  stoning 
period,  when  everything  appears  to  be  at  a  stand- 
still for  another  month.  Scalding  sometimes  com- 
mences then  ;  it  may  be  obviated  by  a  constant 
circulation  of  air,  assisted  with  a  little  fire-heat, 
in  the  early  morning,  when  the  sun  increases  the 
temperature  of  the  Vinery  suddenly,  particularly 
after  a  dull  period. 

Like  many  other  details,  there  is  a  variety  of 
opinion  about  the  right  distance  the  spurs  shouhl 
be  apart.  I  should  recommend  2  feet  between  the 
laterals  of  varieties  that  derive  benefit  from  little 
shade,  and  .'?  feet  for  varieties  that  re(|uire  plenty 
of  light,  but  in  no  case  should  the  spurs  be  thinned 
out  finally  for  a  3'ear  or  two  until  the  best  can  be 
distinguished,  because  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
have  the  spurs  set  out  at  one  regular  distance. 

Pruning  is  also  an  important  operation.  I  have 
seen  good  growers  cut  away  apparently'  at  random, 
but  for  a  few  years  it  does  not  matter  how  Vines 
are  pruned,  because  if  full  of  vigour  it  will  be 
some  years  before  the  effects  are  apparent.  In  all 
eases  the  Vines  should  be  thoroughly  dormant, 
otherwise   the   un.solidified   sap   exudes    from    the 


wound  instead  of  remaining  stored  up  for  the 
support  of  the  j'oung  growth  the  following  spring. 
It  shoidd  be  remembered  that  the  top  growth  of  a 
Vine,  in  common  with  other  hard-wooded  trees,  is 
supported  solely,  and  for  a  long  time,  on  the 
stored-up  sap  of  the  previous  year.  The  roots 
seldom  move  before  May,  when  one  is  often 
expected  to  have  ripe  fruit. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  both  Vines  and  vinery 
thoroughly  cleansed  once  a  j'ear  :  as  a  rule,  directly 
pruning  is  completed  will  be  found  the  best  time  to 
scrub  all  the  wood  and  glass,  first  with  clean  warm 
water,  then  scrub  the  Vines  with  the  same. 
Perhaps  red  spider  is  the  most  common  pest  that 
attacks  the  Vine  ;  these  insects  will  secrete  them- 
selves under  the  loose  bark  of  the  spurs :  this 
should  be  carefully  rubbed  off  and  a  little  diluted 
Fir  tree  oil,  concentrated  qua.ssia,  or  XL  insecticide 
applied  in  a  warm  state,  as  it  will  then  better 
penetrate  the  small  crevices  ;  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  touch  the  buds.  Mealy  bug  is  one 
of  the  worst  Vine  pests,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
effectual  for  its  extermination  than  paraffin.  I 
have  safely  used  it  to  the  extent  of  half  a  pint  to 
one  gallon  of  warm  water  and  a  little  common 
soda  well  blended  and  applied  to  the  Vine  rods 
hot.  The  bud  will  quickly  die  if  saturated  with 
any  of  these  strong  mixtures.  The  .above  method, 
however,  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  the  Vine 
is  really  seriously  infested  w'ith  such  as  mealy  bug 
or  scales.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  some 
gardens  the  custom  to  peel  all  the  bark  off  the 
Vine,  but  if  the  operator  would  only  experiment 
by  leaving  one  Vine  intact  he  woidd  soon  see  the 
advantage  of  leaving  the  bark  that  Nature  has 
provided  for  a  protection. 

The  roots,  too,  have  many  enemies,  which  are,  I 
fear,  encouraged  by  the  application  of  so  many 
mixtures  to  the  soil.  One  of  the  most  common  is 
wireworm :  these  are  most  prevalent  in  diy, 
elevated  borders,  that  do  not  get  sufficient  water 
to  thoroughly  sattu'ate  every  particle  of  soil.  They 
may  be  caught  by  inserting  Carrots  or  Potatoes  in 
the  border  and  occasionally  taking  Ihcm  up  for 
examination. 

Varieties. 

Most  varieties  are  good  nnder  suitable  treatment, 
but  such  as  tJrosColmar,  Lady  Downe's,  Trebbiano, 
and  Mrs.  Pearson  take  a  long  time  to  mature. 
Their  long  keeping  qualities,  however,  well  repay 
for  the  longer  time  they  require  attention.  Some 
connoisseurs  are  \-ery  fastidious  even  to  localities 
where  (drapes  are  grown.  I  know  one  gentleman 
who  believed  Brighton  to  be  the  best  place  for 
(irapes,  while  another  fancies  bliick  Hamburghs 
grown  onl}'  in  Scotland.  For  early  use  the  black 
Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court  are  the  most 
desirable  black  varieties.  Buckland  Sweetwater 
and  Foster's  Seedling  are  useful  earlj'  white  varieties 
that  stand  forcing  well.  They  also  answer  fer  mid- 
season  nee,  but  other  varieties  may  be  added,  such 
as  Muscat  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria: 
the  latter  will  be  greatly  benefited  b}'  a  higher 
temperature  and  a  house  to  itself.  There  are 
innumerable  varieties,  all  more  or  less  valuable  for 
later  use,  that  also  are  more  satisfactory  in  a 
compartment  to  themselves,  such  as  Alicante,  Mrs. 
Pince,  Lady  Downe's,  (irosMaroc,  andGrosColmar. 
Thepe  are  all  long  keeping  black  Grapes.  There 
are  much  fewer  white  sorts  suitable  for  late  use, 
but  Muscat  of  Alexandria  may  be  kept  good  until 
Januarj',  and  some  seasons  as  late  as  March  :  but 
Mrs.  Pearson,  Trebbiano,  and  Raisin  de  Calabre 
may  be  relied  on  to  keep  up  to  the  middle  or  end 
of  >Iarch.  There  are  other  desirable  good  varieties 
that  require  some  special  attention,  such  as  very 
careful  fertilisation  and  less  pruning,  viz.,  Cannon 
Hall  Muscat,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Barbarossa,  and 
Alnwick  Seedling. 

Storing. 

As  a  rule,  (irapes  are  most  prized  during 
•January,  February,  and  March,  at  a  time  when 
choline  delicate  fruit  is  scarce  and  is  also  much 
.sought  aftei-.  The  bunches  intended  for  keeping 
late  should  be  thinned  when  j'oung  verj'  much 
more  than  tho.se  intended  for  immediate  use  after 
they  are  ripe  ;  in  fact,  the  berries  shoukl  be  quite 
H  inclies  apart,  so  that  they  scarcely  toui'h  each 
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other,  for  if  left  too  close 
together  they  decay  during 
the  winter,  and  then  the 
whole  bunch  soon  becomes 
worthless.  Lady  Downe's  is 
still  the  most  reliable 
keeper  of  anj-.  I  have 
known  instances  where  black 
Ilamburghs  had  to  be  kept 
until  March,  and  various 
schemes  were  adopted  to 
further  this  end  with  more  or 
less  success.  1  have  seen  the 
roofs  of  vineries  thatched  with 
straw,  similar  to  a  haj'stack, 
in  order  to  keep  the  atmos- 
phere dry  and  the  temperature 
regular. 

The  bottling  method  is 
most  reliable.  Fill  a  quantity 
of  ordinary  wine  bottles  with 
clean  soft  water  and  hang 
them  in  a  dry  airy  dark  shed 
where  a  regular  temperature 
of  about  40"  can  be  main- 
tained. We  cut  the  Urapes 
with  a  long  piece  of  lateral 
growth,  and  place  them  in  the 
bottles  about  the  middle  or 
end  of  December.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  bunches 
hang  quite  clear  of  everything ; 
just  for  the  first  week  the 
bunches  will  absorb  some  of 
the  water,  so  that  the  bottles 
require  filling  up  occasionally. 
Every  decaying  berry  should 
be   removed    as   soon  as  it  is 

discovered,  otherwise  injury  to  tlie  whole  bunch 
will  quickly  result.  .J, 


THE    yUL.\N    OR    LILY    TREE    (MAGNOLIA   CONSPICUA). 


H.    GOODACRE. 


EARLY-  FLOAVERING 
MAGNOLIAS. 

The  Yulan  (M.  conspicua)  is  one  of  the  early 
introductions  from  China,  and  one  of  the  most 
lovely  of  all  hardy  trees.  Its  dark  leafless 
stems  are  in  spring  laden  with  the  erect  cup- 
shaped  flowers,  the  vivid  white  of  which  is  all 
tbe  more  etlective  where  it  has  a  background  of 
some  evergreen  or  even  of  a  group  of  our  native 
deciduous  trees.  Very  similar  to  the  Yulan  in 
general  aspect  is  the  hybrid  M.  soulangeana  ; 
this  variety  has  as  one  of  its  parents  M.  obovata, 
and  inherits  from  that  species  the  purple  stains 
on  the  outside  of  the  flower.  In  size  of  both 
tree  and  flower,  however,  it  is  equal  to  the 
Yulan.  Completing  this  early-flowering  is  the 
charming  M.  stellata  or  halleana.  This  is  a 
dwarf  stiruli,  and  commences  to  bloom  when 
only  a  few  inches  high.  When  small  it  may  be 
grown  in  groups  or  beds,  and  if  the  ground 
between  the  plants  is  occupied  by  some  flower- 
ing bullis  like  the  Chionodoxa  or  Grape 
Hyacinth,  flowering  at  the  .same  time,  a  most 
lovely  combination  is  produced.  This  Magnolia 
grows  large  enough,  however,  to  stand  as  a 
single  specimen,  as  may  be  .seen  by  the  fine 
rounded  buslies  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery. 
A  sheltered  position  should  if  possible  be 
selected  where  other  and  hardier  vegetation 
givos  protection  from  light  frosts  and  from  the 
morning  sunshine  that  so  often  follow.s.  It  is 
a  native  of  Japan.  It. 


THE    LATE     ED.     PYNAERT. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  this  distin- 
guished Belgian  horticulturist.  He  was  born  in 
(ihent  sixty-five  years  ago,  and  died  in  the  same 
city  a  few  days  ago,  having  established  an  extensive 
nursery  business  and  helped  to  found  good  works  in 
his  native  town.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a     vice-president    of     the    Syndicate    of     Belgian 


Nurserymen.  Visitors  to  the  great  quinquennial 
exhibitions  at  Uhent  will  ever  remember  this 
excellent  nurseryman,  and  we  grieve  to  know  we 
shall  .see  him  no  more  busy  amongst  his  plants  or 
promoting  the  welfare  of  his  quaint  city.  His 
name  was  associated  with  several  leading  horticul- 
turists, and  the  Belgian  horticultural  journal,  the 
Rente  dn  f  JIorficii/fKtr  Beige,  was  greatly  assisted 
by  M.  Pynaert,  and  such  well-known  men  as 
Rodigas  and  (>'omte  de  Kerchove. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

THE     HONEY    LOCUST. 

(Uleditschia  triacanthos. ) 

BY'  the  time  this  note  appears  in  print 
the  leaves  of  this  leguminous  tree  will, 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  have 
fallen,  for  it  becomes  denuded  of  its 
foliage  I'ather  early.  But  before  they 
fall  the  beautiful  bright  yellow  colour 
the  leaves  assume  makes  the  tree  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  conspicuous  objects  in  the  landscape. 
The  elJect  is  heightened  when  close  to  the  tree  by 
the  charming  form  of  the  leaves  themselves.  They 
are  cut  up  into  numerous  small  leaflets  arranged 
pinnately,  giving  the  foliage  an  almost  Fern-like 
character.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  tree 
are  the  formidable  branching  spines  that  frequently 
arm  all  the  parts  of  the  tree,  but  especially  the 
trunk  and  older  branches.  These  are  frequently 
G  inches  to  9  inches  long,  and  as  stiff'  and  as  sharp 
as  a  shoemaker's  awl.  In  regard  to  the  number 
and  size  of  these  spines,  however,  the  trees  vai'y  ; 
in  one  variety  (inermis)  the}'  are  absent.  The 
flowers  are  of  no  account,  being  small  and  green, 
but  they  are  followed  by  pods  of  remarkable  size 
and  form.  These  pods  are  flat,  thin,  and  pendulous, 
and  are  often  more  than  1  foot  long  and  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.  J  remember,  whilst  walking 
about  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Hj'cres,  in  the 
South  of  France,  in  the  autumn  some  years  ago, 
being  particularly  struck  by  specimens  of  this 
(lleditschia  growing  in  hedges,  &c.  Owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  greater  summer  heat  the  trees  are 
subjected  to  the  spines  on  the  trunks  were  much 
larger  than  we  have  them  here,  standing  out  as 
stiff  and  almost  as  long  as  bayonets.     The  upper 


parts  of  the  trees  were  laden  with  the  long  dry 
pods  which  every  gust  of  wind  set  rattling  tigether. 
The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  United  States, 
the  name  "Honey  Locust"  or  "Sweet  Locust" 
referring  probably  to  the  sweet  pulp  in  which  the 
seeds  are  embedded.  W.   .T.    II. 

THE    SEA    BUCKTHORN. 

(Hll-POPHAE   RUA-MNOIDES. ) 

One  of  the  best  object-lessons  in  the  planting  of 
this  British  tree  to  be  seen  near  London  is  contained 
in  a  group  of  plants  growing  near  the  pond  at  Kew. 
For  many  years  now  it  has  furnished  diu'ing  autumn 
and  early  winter  one  of  the  brightest  features  in 
the  grounds.  Tliis  year,  as  usual,  the  wood  made 
last  year  (i.e. ,  the  summer  of  1S!)9)  is  thickly  cased 
with  the  bright  orange-coloured  berries.  These 
remain  on  the  branches  all  the  winter,  but  later 
on,  if  hard  frosts  are  experienced,  thej-  become 
rather  bleached  and  lose  most  of  their  brightness. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  few  things  that 
remain  so  long  in  beaut\'.  As  is — or  ought  now 
to  be  —  well-known,  the  flowers  are  unisexual, 
and  those  of  one  sex  only  are  borne  on  a  tree.  Male 
trees,  therefore,  will  not  produce  berries,  nor  will 
female  trees  do  so  either  unless  a  male  is  near 
enough  for  its  pollen  to  reach  them.  This  explains 
the  disappointment  that  is  frequently  expressed 
about  this  tree  being  unfruitful.  It  is  best  planted 
in  groups  of,  say,  five  to  a  dozen  plants,  one  plant 
in  ever}'  group  being  male,  the  rest  female.  The 
sex  of  the  trees  ought  to  be  ascertained  before  they 
leave  the  nursery.  NaturaUy  the  Sea  Buckthorn 
is  a  small  tree  or  large  shrub  ;  in  gardens  it  may 
be  kept  low  and  shrubb}',  if  desired,  by  pruning 
every  few  years.  Kept  to  a  single  stem  and  its 
lower  branches  removed  it  makes  a  pretty  standard 
tree.  It  occurs  wild  in  Britain,  chieflv  on  the 
south  and  south-east  coasts.  W.  J.  B. 


COTONEASTER    ROTUNDIFOLIA. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  Coton- 
easters  as  C.  buxifolia  and  C.  horizontalis,  the 
last  mentioned  now  becoming  a  popular  plant. 
C.  rotundifolia,  although  not  so  distinct  and 
striking  in  habit  as  C  horizontalis,  is  even  more 
ornamental  as  a  berry-bearing  shrub.  It  is  flat  and 
low  in  growth,  and  reaches  apparently  no  more 
than  about  4  feet  in  height.  Unlike  C.  horizon- 
talis, it  is  nearly  or  (juite  an  evergreen.     In  mild 
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winters  it  loses  very  few  of  its  leaves,  and  it  is 
only  in  spells  of  eold  lilio  that  of  February,  1895, 
tliat  it  becomes  nearly'  denuded  of  them.  They 
are  round  or  elliptical  in  outline, 
one-tliird  to  one-half  an  inch  long,  dark 
lustrous  green,  and,  like  the  young 
wood,  are  woolly  lieneath.  It  flowers  in 
Juno,  producing  the  numerous  small 
wliite  flowers  that  are  characteristic  of 
all  this  group  of  Cotoneasters.  But  it 
s  the  fruits  that  give  the  species  its  chief 
value  as  a  shrub  for  gardens.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  llie  fruits  of  the  Haw- 
thorn, and  of  a  line  scarlet  colour  when 
ripe.  They  commence  to  colour  in 
tSeptemt^er  and  remain  on  the  ]jlant  till 
February,  bii'ds  eating  tliem  only  during 
the  Ijardest  weatlier.  The  species  comes 
from  tlie  HiniaLnya,  and  was  introduced 
(.so  Loudon  says)  in  lS'2o.  Notwith- 
standing tlic  time  it  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation, it  is  by  no  means  common.  It 
may  be  recommended  for  furnishing 
banks,  the  back  of  a  rockery,  or,  in 
fact,  an}'  position  where  a  low,  dense, 
slow-growing  evergreen  is  desired. 

THE    STAG'S-HORN    SUMACH. 

(Rhps  typiii.n'a.) 
TiiK  majority  of  the  Sumachs  are  note- 
worthy for  the  fine  tints  of  the  foliage 
iu  autumn.  The  common  Poison  Ivy 
(Rluis  Toxicodendron)  is  not  the  least 
brilliant  of  them.  The  jioisonous  natuie 
of  its  sap  and  the  painful  ell'ect  it  has 
on  the  skin  of  most  people  are,  however, 
a  bar  to  its  extensive  use  in  gardens. 
R.  t\'pliina  is*  not  poisonous,  and  is, 
besides,  one  of  tlie  best  town  shrubs  I 
know.  Even  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Charing  Cross  it  grows  well  and  colours 
beautifully.  The  plant,  when  fully 
grown,  is  a  small  tree  with  a  well- 
defined  trunk,  but  an  annual  pruning 
performed  just  before  growth  recom- 
mences in  spring  will  keep  it  at  almost 
any  size  desired.  This  pruning  induces 
the  growth  of  much  larger  leaves, 
especially  if  the  young  shoots  are  thinned 
out.  Sometimes,  for  foliage  effect,  the 
branches  on  a  plant  will  be  reduced  to 
one  or  two.  The  pinnate  leaves  then 
attain  a  length  of  2  feet  or  even  more, 
and  the  eSecl  is  particularly  fine  at  this 
season  when  they  have  turned  a  rich 
glowing  red.  As  a  plant  for  villa 
gardens  it  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil,  and  can  be 
propagated  by  root-cuttings. 

CRAT^GUS    PINNATIFIDA 
VAR.    MAJOR. 

There  are  at  least  four  other  names  by 
which  this  fine  Thorn  is  known  in  gar- 
dens. They  are  "californica,"  "chi- 
uensis,"  "  tartarica,"  and  "Layi."  The 
first  is  obviously  absurd,  because  the 
species  does  not  occur  wild  within 
thousands  of  miles  of  California,  being 
found  only  in  Asia.  But  the  other 
two  L'eographical  names  signify  correctly 
its  natural  habitats,  for  it  is  a  native  of 
North  China  and  neighliouring  countries. 
Of  all  the  Thorns  tliis,  probably,  ma}' 
claim  to  be  the  finest  as  regards  foliage. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  very  dark  lustrous 
green  and  firm  texture  ;  the  largest  are 
•5  inches  or  even  more  long  and  as  much 
in  width,  and,  as  the  specific  name 
implies,  they  are  deeply  cut  into  five  or 
seven  lobes.  When  in  vigorous  growth, 
this  variety  of  C.  pinnatifida  can  be 
easily  distinguislied  from  other  species — 
from  even  the  t}pe  to  which  it  belongs 
— by  its  heavy  masses  of  large,  shining 
foliage.  The  flowers  are  large  (about 
I     inch   across)   and    while.       The    haws 


also  are  amongst  the  finest  to  be  found  in  the 
genus  ;  they  are  somewhat  Pear-shaped,  about 
1   inch  long,  and  nearly  as  wide,  the  colour  being 
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a  dull  deep  red.     Just  now  these  fruits  hanging  in 

clusters  among  the  bronze-coloured  leaves  are  very 

handsome.     Cratiegus  pinnatifida  itself  has  smaller 

leaves,    flowers,   and   fruit,   and    is 

not   so   fine   a   tree.       The   variety 

major     may    be     recommended     to 

planters  as  a  very  ornamental  and 

interesting  Thorn.     It  is  grown  for 

sale  by  the  leading  nur.ser}  men,  not 

always,  however,  under    the    name 

that  heads  this    note.      Catalogues 

should  be  scanned  for  one  or  other 

-  of  the  synonyms  quoted  above. 

W.  J.  B. 
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AMERICAN      NOTES. 

AuTi'MN-sowN  China  A.stehs. 
Havk  we  found  the  .secret  of  how 
to  grow  Asters?  Every  year  regu- 
larly comes  the  query,  "What  is 
the  matter  with  my  Asters,  and 
what  can  I  do  for  them?"  Appa- 
rently liealthy  plants  suddenly  fail 
at  the  neck  and  topple  over.  This 
is  one  trouble.  The  next  is  that  the 
j)lant  dries  up,  turning  a  di.sagree- 


aV' 


AVEMONE   JAl'OXICA. 


(Fiiiii!  a  ski'teh  by  II.  G.  Motnt.) 


able  brown,  and  forgets  to  tlo  its 
duty  as  a  decent-flowering  Aster 
shouUl. 

Looking  to  the  hardiness  of  seeds, 

for  several  seasons  we  have  been  in 

the  habit  of  sowing    or  scattering 

seeds  of  various  kinds  to  test  their 

ability  of   withstanding   the  rigour 

of    winter,    then    geiminating   and 

taking    care  of   themselves   the   following  spring. 

In  this  way  we  have  had  some  astonishing  results. 

There   are  more  seeds  capable  of    taking   care    of 

themselves   during   the  winter    than    the  average 

gardener  credits. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  we  discovered  this  spring 
that  the  Aster  withstood  the  rigour  of  winter  in 
our  own  trial  grounds  and  came  up  abundantly. 
The  plants  were  so  tlirifty  and  looked  so  well  that 
we  were  tempted  to  use  them.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  regular  way.  Asters  of  various  kinds  were 
.sown  in  the  spring  and  transplanted.  Of  tlie.se  we 
had  a  fine  stock.  They  flourished  for  a  while, 
began  to  show  their  blossoms,  and   then  began   to 
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go  ofl' with  the  fatal  diseases.  Not  so  the  plants 
that  had  been  transplanted  in  parallel  rows  from 
the  autumn-sown  seed  :  these  giew  and  flourished, 
not  a  single  plant  has  been  lost,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  (October  3)  the  lateral  branches  are  in  full 
flower. 

This  statement  is  made  simply  for  what  it  is 
worth,  and  from  onlj'  one  season's  observation,  but 
it  appeals  so  strongly  that  we  feel  compelled  to  let 
uur  readers  know  about  it.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  preference  for  plant  and  blooms  would 
go  to  the  spring  sown  ;  the}'  appeared  more 
vigorous  and  started  in  to  throw  much  larger 
flowers.  The  aulumn-sown  plants  were  sturdy, 
came  into  bloom  a  few  days  later,  and,  while  the 
lilooms  have  been  all  the  season  uniformly  good, 
they  have  lacked  the  size  of  well-grown  plants 
.sown  in  the  spring  and  which  have  escaped  these 
diseases. 

Anyone  wishing  to  repeat  this  test  will  do  well 
to  sow  seed  immediately.  We  do  not  guarantee 
that  this  is  a  panacea  against  stem-rot  and  rust, 
but  simply  make  tlie  statement  that  it  has  been  a 
decided  success  with  us  this  season. — American 
Gardeniny. 


AN    ARTIST'S    NOTE-BOOK. 

JAPANESE     ANEMONES. 

IN  the  earliest  of  autumn  days  the 
Jaiianese  Aueinones  begiu  to  open  their 
ever-pojiular  flowers  in  several  useful,  if 
not  indispensable,  varieties.  Tiiese  in 
their  several  colours  are  greatly  valued, 
not  only  for  the  reuvirkable  display  of 
Howers  tliey  iiroduce,  but  the  length  of  time 
through  which  the.se  blossoms  remain  good.  If 
we  woidd  see  .lajianese  Anemones  attain  their 
best  size  and  their  finest  proportions  the 
]ilants  must  be  so  placed  and  arranged  in  the 
garden  that  disturbance  is  not  neces.sary  under 
three  or  even  four  year.s.  Then  it  is  that  in 
good  rich  and  deep  soil  they  reach  0  feet  high 
or  more.  Borders  that  are  planted  each  year 
or  every  two  years  never  contain  the.se — the 
most  i)recions  ot  autumn  flowers — in  anything 
like  their  fullest  beauty.  For  instance,  in  a 
garden  at  Tunbridge  Wells  these  i)lants  were 
in  bloom  at  -2  feet  high  or  po.ssibly  not  i|uite  so 
ranch,  and  not  in  the  least  to  be  comiiared  with 
the  same  plant  in  a  nursery  in  the  district 
where  it  was  obvious  that  the  plants  had 
remained  as  many  years  as  the  former  had 
months.  Quantities  of  blossom  there  were  in 
both  instances,  but  in  the  first  it  was  a  first 
flood  and  a  last,  while  in  the  other  there 
appeared  no  end  to  the  wonderful  array  of 
Ijuds  on  the  stems  everywhere.  It  is  so 
generally  where  this  ]ilant  has  the  advantage 
of  age  on  its  side,  for  the  flowering  then  is  not 
a  matter  of  days,  but  a  question  of  weeks. 
There  is  something  too  in  the  matter  of  position 
so  far  as  this  refers,  not  to  the  succession  of 
blooni.s  but  to  their  longevity,  and  a  place  or 
position  affording  jiartial  shade  is  the  one  in 
which  the  most  continuous  display  is  found. 
Many  a  (puet  spot  or  corner  may  be  furnished 
with  these  beautiful  subjects  at  the  smallest 
po.ssible  cost.  1  remember  .some  years  ago 
planting  a  group — or  rather  then  was  it  a  few 
small  plants? — at  the  foot  of  a  south-west  wall, 
a  rather  conspicuous  and  unfurnished  corner. 
Later  on  a  bank  of  soil  as  the  nucleus  to  a 
rockery  came  into  position,  with  the  result  that 
the  Anemones  were  given  a  top-dre.ssing  (|uite 
unexpectedly.  The  plants  were  not  moved, 
which  proved  very  fortunate  subseciuently,  and 
a  year  or  two  later  this  previously  idle  and 
unhappy-looking  corner  was  quite  a  picture  of 
beauty. 

This  plant  is  not  particular  as  to  its  position. 
It  is  more  so  in  respect  to  soil,  and  in  the  heavy 


clay,  when  thi.s  is  waterlogged  a  long  time  and 
frost  and  wet  intervenes,  the  chief  crowns  of 
the  plants  suffer.  Under  any  circumstances  a 
good  depth  of  soil  should  be  given,  for  in  this 
way  the  finest  i)rogress  is  .secured.  In  light 
soil  I  make  a  practice  of  burying  cow  manure 
at  a  fair  de]ith  below  the  plants,  and  the  roots 
of  the  latter  reaching  it  do  not  sutt'er  in  times 
of  extreme  drought.  Rich  soil  and  the  let- 
alone  system,  therefore,  are  the  best  for  these 
plants,  and  they  are  (|uite  uniijue  when  well 
grown.  As  to  projiagation,  the  plants  may  be 
increased  to  any  extent  by  small  root  pieces, 
even  tiny  roots  being  often  thickly  studded 
with  growth-buds  all  along  its  surface.  Usttally 
when  ]ilants  break  from  the  root  in  this  way, 
the  breaks  occur  from  a  joint  or  node,  but  in 
these  Anemones  the  growth-buds  are  congre- 
gated right  along  the  surface  of  the  root  itself. 
Cut  across  horizontal!}',  even  a  root-tibre  not 
more  tlian  an  eighth  of  an  inch  across  will 
yield  a  dozen  shoots  jterhaps,  but  these  in  the 
main  are  best  rubbed  oft.  In  making  cuttings 
of  such  roots  it  is  of  course  better  to  have  the 
larger  roots,  and  if  an  inch  long  insert  in  sandy 


foliage.  Old  stools  ot  I'.ie  Japane.se  Anemones 
are  best  broken  up  and  replanted  in  early 
spring  ;  in  late  autumn  this  operation  is  often 
attended  with  disastrous  consequences. — E.  .J. 


APPLE  paroqup:t. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  highly  coloured  Apples 
yet  introduced.  It  was  raised  l>y  Mr.  C.  Ross 
of  Welford  Park.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
conical,  eye  closed  in  a  shallow  basin,  stalk 
short,  skin  nearly  covered  with  the  deepest  red, 
flesh  white  and  of  e.xcellent  flavour.  It  keeps 
in  good  condition  over  a  long  period,  lieing  at 
its  best  during  December  and  January.  By 
unanimous  consent  it  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  C'heal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  in  October,  1899. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

C'UTONEASTEU   FKUUDA. 

We  have   received    from    Mr.    T.    Shaw,     Fleet 
Street,  Dublin,   branches   of   Cotoneaster   frigida, 


APl'LK    I'ABOliUKT    (KEDUCED). 
(Measfn.  CJieal  ami  S'o/w,  Crawley,  reeeiced  an  award  of  merit  for  this  Apple 


Frmit  a  tiketc/t  b>i  Gertrude  Hamittoii.) 


soil  in  pots  and  place  in  the  greenhouse.  Here 
growth  quickly  ensues,  when  the  best  may  be 
potted  in  the  ordinary  way.  LTsually,  however, 
plenty  of  plants  are  obtainable  by  division, 
though  root-cuttings  are  of  service  when  it  is 
desired  not  to  disturb  the  established  plants  to 
any  great  extent.  White,  red,  and  pink  are 
the  usual  colours  of  the  flowers,  our  illustration 
well  depicting  the  last-named.  As  will  be  seen, 
both  by  the  size  of  individual  flowers  and  the 
distance  apart,  the  illustration  is  taken  from 
a  finely  established  group,  and  not,  as  some 
may  think,  an  excess  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
Apart  from  the  trio  so  well  known  by  the 
names,  rubra  (type),  alba  (white),  and  elegans 
(pink),  there  is  the  newer  sort,  Mont  Ro.se, 
recently  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall,  ami  a  widely 
distinct  form,  called  Lady  Ardilaun,  that  has 
been  seen  at  Kew  the  jiast  two  years.  This  last 
IS  of  a  dull  pink  shade,  but  instead  of  the 
ordinary  foliage  the  leaves  are  tassolled  and 
crested  in  the  most  remarkable  manner, 
reminding  one  strongly  of  the  most  heavily 
crested  forms  of  Scolopendrium.  At  tlie  same 
time,  they  are  much  larger  than  the  ordinary 


simply  loaded  with  their  beautiful  bright  coloured 
berries.  These  are  of  a  clear  red,  and  if  not 
destroj'ed  by  birds  will  remain  in  full  beauty  for 
a  long  time. 

Flowers  krom  the  Isle  of  Wicht. 
An  important  collection  of  late  October  flowers 
come  from  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  who  says : — 
"  I  send  you  a  gathering  of  flowers  which  will 
show  you  how  the  summer  lingers  on  here.  I 
almost  wonder  that  Iris  alata  is  not  more 
frequently  grown  ;  it  certainly  is  a  most  beautiful 
thing.  Iris  alata  var.  specio.sa  would,  I  think, 
come  among  the  twelve  most  beautiful  flowers 
I  have  seen  in  my  life,  and  it  almost  enables  me  to 
say  that  we  mni/  have  (not  exactly  that  we  do  have) 
Irises  all  the  year  round.  The  spell  is  too  often 
l)roken  from  some  cause  or  another,  but  as  Iris 
stylosa  is  due  somewhera  about  November  2.') 
there  is  no  great  gap  that  occurs.  'J'he  small 
bulbous  Irises  are  invaluable  in  keeping  up  the 
procession  in  winter  and  early  spring,  and  I  rely  on 
Iris  Kiempferi  in  tubs  for  the  hot  season  of  the 
year,  as  I  have  no  water  in  my  garden,  but  it  is  not 
infallibly  certain  to  do  its  part  in  a  proper  way.  I 
think  the  colour  of  Amar3'llis  I5elladoiuia  rosea 
perfecta  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  ;  it  wonderfullv 
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helps  to  brighten  up  the  garden  just  now.  The 
blooms  sent  do  not  exhaust  my  list  of  plants  that 
are  still  in  flower  here,  though  thej'  till  njy  box." 
The  flowers  sent  comprise  Aruebia  ociiioides, 
(ierbera  Jamesoni,  Zephyranthes  Candida,  Acis 
autumnalis.  Crocus  speciosus  and  pulchellus,  double 
Colchicums,  two  species  of  Sternbergia,  one  with  a 
very  broad  leaf,  white  and  red  autunni  t'yolamens, 
a  beautiful  dwarf  form  of  Fuchsia  gracilis,  Callirhoe 
involucrata,  O.xalis  Bowei,  Zauschneria  californica, 
Omphalodes  Lucilia',  Schizostylis  eoccinea,  Senecio 
pulcher,  Physalis  Franchelti,  Hieracium  auran- 
tiacum.  Plumbago  Larpenta%  Poinciana  (Jillosi, 
Anchusa  sempervirens,  Saxifraga  Portunei,  a 
handsome  purple-flowered  iSolanum,  Amaryllis 
Belladonna  rosea  pcrfe'ita,  Iris  alata,  Lapageria 
alba,  coloured  foliage  of  Claret  Vine  and  of  V.  coig- 
netiiu.  a  flue  form  of  Aster  grandiflorus,  Rosa 
microphylla  tl.-])l.,  Macartney  Roses  (R.  bracteata) 
single  and  double,  ami  Tea  Roses,  Cape  Pelargo- 
niums, one  of  the  laic  small  Kniphofias,  probably 
Leichtliui,  and  Gladiolus  bv/.anlinus. 


Trimardeah  Pansies. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Williams  sends  some  good  border 
Pansies  of  the  Triniardeau  type. 

Pekxettya  mi;cronata. 

From  Mr.  F.  Bedford,  Straffan  House  (iardens. 
County  Kildare,  we  have  received  a  splendid  lot  of 
berried  branches  of  Pernettya  mucronata.  The 
berries  are  remarkably  fine  both  in  size  and  colour, 
and  bear  abundant  testimon3',  as  also  do  the  vigorous 
shoots,  to  the  luxuriance  this  indispensable  shrub 
attains  at  Stratt'an. 


Apple  Stripii-d  Beaufin. 
Mr.  T.  B.  Field,  The  Gardens,  Asliwellthorpe 
Hall,  Norwich,  lia<i  been  good  enough  to  send  a  dish 
of  Apples  .Striped  Beaufin.  We  have  rarely,  if  c\er, 
sooii  finer  specimens  than  were  those  received.  As 
Mr.  Field  says:— "This  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
Apples  grown,  a  sure  bearer,  a  great  cropper-,  and 
an  excellent  cooking  variety.  It  will  keep 
well  until  the  month  of  May.  In  order  to  be 
grown  successfully  it  is  necessary-  to  plant 
the  trees  in  a  situation  sheltered  "from  high 
winds."  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Field  for 
his  opportune  reminder  of  this  valuable 
variety,  that  he  knows  so  well  how  to 
cultivate. 


Flowers  froji  Harrow-  Weald. 

From  Mr.  A.  Kingsmill,  Harrow  Weald, 
comes  a  gathering  of  flowers  from  the  open 
garden  that  is  remarkable  for  the  early 
days  of  November.  It  includes  Trop:eolum 
tuberosum,  Veronica  Lyalli,  Campanula 
isophylla  alba,  Choisya  ternata.  Cactus 
Dahlias,  Carnations,  Tea  and  Hybrid  China 
Roses,  Cassia  corymbosa,  Polentillas  and 
I'^schscholtzias  in  several  colourings,  Helian- 
themum,  Zauschneria,  Coreopsis  lanceolata. 
Fuchsia  gracilis,  Ceanothus,  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, Gailliardia  grandiflora,  Aconitum 
japonicum,  Aubrietia,  .some  belated  blooms 
of  Cistus  creticus,  C.  crispus,  and  Aralia 
cordata. 


Mr.  ,1 
<  'obham. 


Trop.eolum  specio.sum. 

R.   Hall,  gardener.   Fox  Warren, 
sprays 


Surrey,    kindly   sends 


THE    DRA(!ON    FLOWER    (ARl'M    DRACUXt'tTLUS). 

Ceropegia  eleoan.s  and  C.  Woodi. 

Two  interesting,  and  in  aquiet  way  very  beautiful, 
species  of  Ceiopegia  are  sent  by  Mr.  (Jreenwood 
Pim,  namely,  C.  elegans  and  C.  \Voodi.  They  arc 
stove  twiners.  C.  elegans,  a  native  of  India,  has 
flowers  of  a  didl  white  colour,  tigered  and  spotted 
with  dark  red  purple,  and  shows  the  curious  form 
of  corolla  common,  with  varions  modifications,  to 
others  of  the  genus.  It  is  first  inflated,  then  tube- 
like,  and  then  expands  with  five  funnel-like  forms 
joined  together  in  the  centre,  where  their  junction 
forms  a  star-shaped  figure,  dark  purple  like  the 
outer  markings,  and  fringed  with  dark  jmrple  hairs. 
The  fleshy  ovate  leaves  have  a  certain  importance 
of  aspect. 

C.  Woodi  is  more  slender,  with  smaller  flowers, 
and  small,  thick,  heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  whitish 
colour  that  recalls  the  white  portions  of  Cyclamen 
leaves,  marbled  with  green.  Mr.  Pim  has  this  as 
a  stove  basket  plant. 

These  are  plants  that  may  not  appeal  to  the 
observer  who  expects  every  flower  to  be  showy  or 
conspicuous,  but  that  give  true  pleasure  to  those 
who  have  the  better  trained  eyes  that  find  delight 
in  the  more  refined  and  quiet  forms  of  beauty. 


.  .  of 
tlie  above,  together  with  the  following 
note: — "  I  herewith  send  you  a  handful  of 
Tropfcolum  speciosum  sprays,  with  their 
lovely  blue  berries,  which  have  festooned 
nur  dell  garden  for  weeks  past,  and  when 
hanging  from  strong  birch  spray  stakes  have 
looked  very  handsome  while  festooning 
from  their  tops,  ranging  from  G  feet  to 
lU  feet  out  of  the  ground." 


ARUM    DRACUNCULUS. 

The  old  or  coiniuon  Dragon's  Ai-um  .shown  in 
the  aooompanying  illustration,  A.  Dracunculus, 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  among  the  most 
intere.sting  and  grotesque  of  hardy  perennials. 
To  those  who  know  the  plant  it  will  be  familiar 
by  the  powerful  fcetid  character  of  its  spathe, 
that  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  siiecies 
alone.  It  is  strongly  marked  in  this  one, 
however,  anil  in  the  more  mature  stages  of 
growth  this  oti'en.sive  odour  is  recognisable 
some  distance  away.  Apart  from  this,  the 
only  objection  to  the  plant,  there  is  a  j)ic- 
turesqueness  of  both  leaf  and  flower  that 
renders  it  quite  an  attraction  in  the  shrubbery 
and  in  similar  places.  The  jilant  is  i|uite 
hardy  and  strictly  herbaceous,  dying  down 
each  year  at  a  rather  early  ])eriod.  In  fact, 
like  the  "lords  and  ladies"  of  the  hedgerows 
of  country  lane  and  field  it  does  not  ri.se  too 
early,  and  qtiitc  early  also  seeks  its  rest,  so  that 
the  season  of  growth  is  not  of  very  long  dura- 
tion.    (All-  native   species  may  often   be   .seen 


springing  from  an  Ivy-clad  bank  at  the  .same 
time  as  Cowslip,  Primrose,  and  other  early 
flowers,  while  the  spathe  follows  a  little  later. 
At  this  time  the  Dragon's  Arum  is  just  sjjearing 
through  the  soil,  and  with  warmer  days  makes 
rapid  progress,  the  spathe  reaching  its  full 
development  in  July  from  established  roots. 
The  plant  attains  nearly  or  (|uitc  ;i  feet  high, 
and  has  a  slightly  mottled  stem  and  fingered 
leafage.  Large  in  size,  often  Hearing  a  foot  in 
its  entire  length,  and  of  a  dark  almost  blackisli 
maroon  colour  internally,  the  spathe  presents  a 
very  striking  apipearance.  In  the  .shrubliery 
garden  and  the  least  disturl)ed  places  in  the 
woodland  or  grass  banks  or  the  hardy  fernery 
this  Arum  may  be  iilanted  with  advantage. 
Increase  is  quickly  effected  ;  small  oflsets  are 
made  ujion  the  mother  root,  and  these  can  be 
separated  when  lai-ge  enough.  Though  sug- 
gested for  diverse  positions,  the  plant  will 
grow  (piite  well  in  a  sunny  aspect,  and  half  a 
dozen  will  make  a  good  group.  Other  members 
of  the  .same  genus  .are  A.  crinituni,  with  very 
distinct  and  deeply-cut  foliage,  and  a  strongly- 
marl)led  spathe  more  grotesque  than  the  first. 
In  this  kind  that  betid  .smell  is  even  more 
strongly  in  evidence.  A.  crinituni  is  less  harcly 
generally,  and  may  be  more  deeply  inserted  in 
the  soil,  or  covei'ed  uji  each  year  as  a  substitute. 
Another  species  is  the  Italian  Arum  (A. 
italicum).  Of  this  there  is  a  pretty  form  called 
A.  i.  marmoratuni,  with  the  leaves  prettily 
marbled  with  yellow.  The  Italian  one,  too,  is 
useful  when  freely  naturalised  in  woodland  or 
grass,  and  in  the  autumn,  when  the  foliage  has 
died  down,  scarlet  fruits  aiijiear  in  clusters  on 
the  stem.s  at  about  a  foot  or  rather  more  high. 
This  fruiting  may  be  increa.sed  by  a  little 
attention  to  fertilising  when  the  plants  flower 
in  the  early  summer  time.  E.  .1. 


AUTUMN  TABLE  DECORATIONS 

Lovers  of  flowers  who  live  in  the  country  are  apt 
sometimes  to  forget  the  advantages  they  possess 
over  town  dwellers.  Not  only  have  they  larger 
gardens  where  flowers  of  every  kind  thrive  in  their 
freedom  from  vitiated  town  air  and  smoke,  but  — 
and  this  is  a  great  advantage— they  can,  if  need 
arise,  gather  flowers  and  foliage  from  the  fields  and 
hedges.  I  am  not  thinking  of  wealth^'  people  who 
possess  greenhouses,  gardens,  and  gardeners  galore, 
but  of  those  who  love  both  flowers  and  gardening 
for  their  own  sweet  sakes,  but  do  not  possess 
unlimited  means  by  which  to  indulge  such  tastes. 
There  are  many  who,  living  in  the  suburbs  of 
London.,  possess  gardens  large  enough  to  supply 
plenty  of  blossoms  for  house  and  table  decoration 
during  late  spring  and  summer,  but  in  autumn, 
winter,  and  early  spring  both  flowers  and  foliage 
are  scarce,  and  it  is  then  that  papa,  the  gardener, 
objects  to  having  his  flower  beds  denuded  of  the 
few  blossoms  they  possess.  Then  it  is  that  the 
country  dweller  has  the  advantage.  Let  us  sup- 
pose there  is  a  dinner  party  coming  on.  Mamma 
and  her  daughters  have  decided  on  a  scheme  of 
pink  for  the  table,  and  they  descend  upon  the 
garden.  But  summer  is  over,  and  pink  blossoms 
are  scarce  ;  still  there  are  some  Ivy  ( ieraniums  of  a 
charming  shade  of  rose  and  a  few  white  and  rose- 
coloured  .Japanese  Anemones.  But  papa  objects 
very  naturally  to  having  his  garden  robbed  of  all 
its  bloom.  Now  suppose  this  is  in  the  country. 
Then  papa  is  told  that  only  a  \'ery  few  blossoms 
will  be  needed,  for  the  hedges  just  now  are 
covered  with  trails  of  the  wild  Clematis,  beautiful 
with  its  feathery  seed  vessels,  and  that  is  to  be  the 
main  feature  of  the  decoration. 

Now  here  is  a  scheme  which  ma}'  be  used  as  easily 
by  the  sulturban  dweller  as  by  her  country  cousin. 
Clematis  Vitalba  is  lasting,  and  may  be  gathered  a 
few  days  before  use  without  los-ing  its  beauty. 
Take  a  short  train  journey  into  the  country,  a  very 
few  miles  will  do,  and  gather  from  the  hedges  a  few 
trails  of  Clematis;  they  m,ay  easily  be  found  from 
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of  the  offsets  every  j-ear,  and  have 
now  Imndreds  of  blooms  yearly  in 
May  and  June.  The  Lilies  flower 
freely,  as  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph will  show,  and  the  new 
crown  of  green  leaves  springs  up 
almost  as  soon  as  the  flower-stalk 
dies,  and  grows  vigorously  in  the 
autumn  and  early  spring.  The 
plants  never  have  any  feeding, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  a  long  row 
of  them  treated  exactly  in  the  same 
way — that  is,  let  alone — in  a  little 
garden  among  the  hills  in  Piedmont, 
where  the  climate  is  very  like 
England,  thrive  nearly  as  well. 
Ala.'isio,  ll'ily.         G.  E.  Wkst. 


We  grow  L.  candidum  in  deep, 
rich  soil,  well  drained.  When 
planted,  they  are  put  in  amongst 
peat  and  left  undisturbed  for  several 
3'ears,  care  being  taken  not  to  go 
too  near  the  bulbs  when  digging 
borders.  As  the  bulbs  rise  to  the 
surface,  a  top-dressing  annually 
after  flowering  with  some  old  pot- 
ting material  seems  to  suit  all  their 
requirenjenls.  If  dr^- when  making 
growth  they  are  benefited  by 
copious  supplies  of  water.  They 
do  best  w  hen  not  too  much  exposed 
to  the  midday  sun. 

WaIjTER    M.4LI.EN. 

Xenthorn,  Kelso. 

[We  hope  other  readers  will  tell 
about  this  Lilv. — Eds.  1 


J, II  IIM    (  .wnIlir.M    IN    ITALY. 

'2  feet  to  0  feet  long.  On  returning  home  strip  a 
few  leaves  from  the  growing  end  of  each  trail,  cut 
them  cleanly  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  place  in  jars 
of  water.  Place  these  in  a  cool  dark  cellar  or 
cupboard  till  required. 

The  table  centre  should  be  of  pink  material  or 
white.  One  of  pink  and  white  brocade  would  be 
prettj'.  The  centre  piece  should  be  a  silver  basket 
or  bowl,  one  of  china,  or  else  a  handsome  centre 
piece  with  several  branches.  Fill  it  lightly  with 
a  few  tall  sprat's  of  Japanese  Anemones  and  trails 
of  Clematis,  wiring  amongst  these  latter  a  few 
blossoms  of  pink  Geraniums.  Let  these  trail  down 
to  the  table  centre,  and  on  the  edges  of  this  set  tall 
trumpet-shaped  vases  filled  in  the  same  manner. 
Allow  some  of  the  trails  in  the  centre  piece  to  reach 
to  these  vases  and  r/re  rey.sa.  This  will  form  a 
canopy  and  have  a  charming  effect,  if  carefully 
managed.  This  is  supposing  that  the  room  is 
lighted  from  above  by  electric  light  or  gas.  If 
lamps  or  candles  are  used  they  should  have  rose- 
pink  shades,  and  be  disposed  tastefully  among  the 
flowers.  Smaller  baskets  or  bowls  should  be  at 
each  corner  of  the  table,  and  trails  of  Clematis  laid 
on  the  cloth  should  reach  from  the  centre  one  to 
these. 

The  small  j'ellow,  bronze,  and  pink  Chrysan- 
themums found  in  most  gardens  during  autumn  are 
very  ineffective  by  themselves  and  seldom  used  for 
the  table.  But  combined  with  Clematis  as 
described  they  make  a  decoration  which  will  be 
greatly  admired.  Of  covu'sc  the  table  centre  and 
lamp  shades  must  match  the  floM'ers. — M.  A.  W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The.   Edi/or.i  are   not    rtspoiisilile    for  the   opinions 
expressed  hy  their  corresjiotideiil-i.  J 

CASSIA     CORYMBOSA. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  (;arden."] 

SIR, — For  all  who  like  variety  and  colour 
in  small  greenhouses  I  strongly  recom- 
mend them  not  to  forget  Cassia  corym- 
bosa.  Though  it  comes  from  Buenos 
Aj'res,  it  does  out  of  doors  in  the  summer, 
but  flowers  better  in  pots,  and  is  quite  easy 
of  cultivation.  If  amateurs  want  variety  in  green- 
houses they  must  see  to  it  themselves,  as  few 
gardeners  take  any  interest  in  it  at  all,  and  are 
content  to  grow  the  same  things  over  and  over 
again.  Maria  Theresa  Eari.e. 


a  broad  corymbose  inflorescence,  and,  as  I  stated, 
much  resembles  S.  glauca.  I  should  not  like  to 
say  positively,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
S.  pubens  maxima  (which  is  a  trade  name,  and 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  correctness)  is  a  hybrid 
between  S.  glauca  and  S.  canadensis.  L. 

HYDEANGEA  PANICULATA  GRANDI- 
FLORA  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  enclose  herewith  a  photograph  of  a  noble 
plant  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora.  It  is  a 
tine  shrub  nearly  8  feet  in  height.  I  also  had  some 
fine  specimens  of  Liliuni  auratum  over  10  feet  in 
heiglit,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  good 
photograph  of  them. 

F.   B.   Pemeerton. 
Vietnrin,  Ilrili^h  t'nhiiiihia. 


A  USE  FOR  MULBERRIES. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."'] 
Sir, — At  this  time  of  j'ear,  when  a  great  many 
unripe  "Mulberries  are  lying  about,  it  may  interes't 
Blackberry  jam  makers  to  know  that  if  "they  add 
a  few  MuUierries  to  the  Blackberries  it  is  an 
immense  improvement  to  the  jam,  giving  acidity 
and  juiciness,  both  of  which  Blackberries  lack, 
especially  in  a  dry  September.  Mulberries  also 
improve  Apple  tart  and  pudding. 

■   Maria  Tiiekksa  Eari.e. 
[Uiifortiiiialely  tills  note  has  lieeii  held  orer  through 
pressure  on  space.  | 

CAMPANULA  PYRAMIDALIS  AS  A 
WALL  PLANT.. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — In  an  editorial  note  on  furnishing  a  dry  wall 
with  flower  and  foliage,  tall  Mulleins  are  cited  as 
forming  noble  plants  for  such  a  structure.  E(iuall}' 
admirable  in  such  a  position  is  the  Chimney  Cam- 
panula (C.  pyramidalis).  Manjf  suiniy  retaining 
walls  in  the  south-west  are  beautified  by  handsome 
plants  of  this  Bellflower,  which  have  sprung  from 
seed  blown  by  the  wind  into  the  interstices  between 
the  stones.  One  of  these  walls  is  .situated  on  a 
steep  hillside,  exposed  to  every  gleam  of  sunshine 
from  morn  to  eve,  while  the  soil  of  the  garden  is 
light  and  shaly  ;  but  even  after  a  long  spell  of 
drought  the  leafage  of  these  wall  Campanulas 
shows  no  sign  of  flagging,  although  their  com- 
panions in  the  border  evidence  by  their  flaccid 
foliage  the  effects  of  continued  lack  of  moisture, 
and  tlie  leaves  of  the  HartV-tonguc  Ferns  in  a 
neiglibouring  hanging  wood  lie  prone  and  wilted  on 
the  Ivy- wreaths.   ( )ne  of  the  Campanulas  in  (piestion 


NOTES    ON    LILIES. 

LILIUM     CANDIDUM. 


IDG  not    know  if    my 
Lilium  candidum  will 
I  brought  six  roots  to 
J  ears  ago.    They  were 
deep  in  light  sandy  soi 
fully  exjjosed  to   the 
and  the  cold  "  tramontana 
early  spring.     The  parent  pi; 
moved,  and  only  once  taken 
were  verv  thick,  for  division. 


experience  with  the 
interest  your  readers. 
my  Riviera  garden  six 
planted  about  9  inches 
I  in  an  open  situation, 
burning   summer   sun 

winds  of  winter  and 
ants  have  never  been 
up,  when  the  clumps 

We  take  away  some 


SAMBUCUS    PUBENS 

MAXIMA. 

[To    the    Editor    of    "The 

Garden."] 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  an 
error  in  my  note  on  the  above 
plant,  due  to  the  misplacing 
of  a  label.  The  fruit  of  S. 
pubens  maxima  is  of  a  deep 
claret  colour,  inclining  to 
black,  although  I  have  never 
found  any  really  black  berries 
on  the  plant.  Herr  Heiikel 
speaks  of  S.  pubens  evs  having 
fruit  "  which  varies  from 
yellow,  tlirough  orange,  to 
red."  S.  pubens,  Midi.eS. 
raoemosa,  L.  var.  pubescens, 
Dippit,  and  is  a  pubescent 
form  found  in  North  America 
of  the  common  red -berried 
Elder.  This  is  probably  the 
S.  pubens  that  Herr  Henkel 
means,  and  I  am  certain  it  is 
if  his  plant  has  a  racemose 
inflorescence.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  different  plant  from 
S.  pubens  maxima,  which  has 
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attained  exceptional  proportions  during  the  past 
summer,  being  (i  feet  in  height,  with  over  twenty 
flower  stems.  Just  as  it  was  approaching  tlie  zenith 
of  its  display'  in  the  first  week  of  August,  the  gale 
that  visited  the  south-western  coast  occurred  and 
tore  it  bodily  from  the  wall,  thus  destroying  one 
of  its  most  attractive  features.  By  the  above 
instance  proof  is  furnished  that  in  no  position  are 
plants  so  secure  from  the  effects  of  drought  as 
when  growing  on  a  dry  wall,  where,  with  their 
flowers  and  foliage  enjoying  the  full  sunshine,  their 
roots  can  strike  backward  into  a  cool  depth  of  soil 
that  is  always  retentive  of  sufficient  moisture  to 
prevent  the  foliage  from  flagging.  To  the  inex- 
perienced a  dry  wall  appear.s  the  last  place  in 
which  to  plant  subjects  requiring  a  moist  and  cool 
root-run,  but  a  few  experiments  will  soon  prove 
the  fallaciousness  of  this  theory.  S.  W.  F. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


FRUIT     GARDEN. 


Strawberry  Plants  in  Pots. 
TJITABLE  winter  quarters  for  these  are  colp 
pits  or  frames,  where  they  can  be  plunged 


c 

^^^      in  ashes  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pots  and  the 

^N     lights   only  used   over  them   in  time   of 

^^J     extreme  weather,  but  few  gardens  have 

these  conveniences.     The  next  best  place 

for  them  is  outdoors  in  a  position  sheltered  from 

cutting   winds,  standing   them  on  a  hard    bottom 

and  well  plunged  in  ashes.     I  generally  winter  my 

plants  in  the  latter  position.     I  have  tried  laying 

the  pots  on  their  side,  but  they  have  not  done  so 

well  afterwards. 

To  have  ripe  Strawberries  early  in  the  month  of 
March  forcing  must  begin  at  once,  selecting  a  variety 
that  has  been  proved  good  for  this  purpose. 
Vicomtesse  de  Thury  and  Koyal  Sovereign  are  both 
excellent,  and  of  the  two  I  prefer  the  latter.  They 
must  have  a  position  near  the  glass,  whether  on 
shelves  in  lofty  houses  or  standing  on  a  damp 
bottom  in  low  houses.  Forcing  must  begin  slowly, 
with  temperatures  ranging  from  about  50"  by  night, 
.5.')°  in  the  daytime  when  it  is  dull,  with  1(1-^  higher 
from  sun  heat,  to  be  increased  as  growth  advances. 
Ventilate  judiciously  to  regulate  the  temperature, 
and  give  as  little  heat  as  possible  from  hot  water 
pipes.  To  maintain  a  sweet  growing  atmosphere 
damp  bare  surfaces  by  the  use  of  a  syringe  as  often 
as  required. 

Examine  them  often  as  the  soil  must  never 
become  quite  dry.  As  a  preventive  against  mildew 
when  the  plants  are  being  taken  indoors  I  like  to 
immerse  the  foliage  of  each  in  a  pail  of  water  in 
which  some  sulphur  has  been  well  mixed.  At 
the  same  time  make  the  surface  of  the  soil 
firm  with  a  potting  rammer  to  fill  whatever 
vacuum  there  may  be  between  the  soil  and  the 
pot,  and  examine  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  each  for 
picking  out  worm  castings,  that  would  if  left 
undisturbed  stop  the  outlet  of  water  anil  result  in 
failure  :  unless  the  drainage  is  quite  free  the  soil 
gets  water-logged. 

Early  Vines. 

To  have  ripe  (Jrapes  in  early  May  forcing  must 
befin  at  once,  whether  in  the  case  of  pot  or  planted 
Vines.  As  in  the  case  of  Strawberries  begin  slowly. 
The  same  temperatures  as  given  above  for  Straw- 
berries, with  a  greater  use  of  sun  heat,  are  suitable 
for  Vines."  Pot  Vines  may  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
leaves  of  sufficient  depth  to  generate  a  very  slight 
bottom  heat,  while  with  permanent  Vines  with 
outside  borders  only,  or  with  both  inside  and  out, 
cover  the  outside  with  newly  raked  up  leaves, 
if  possible  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  to  3  feet.  Tread 
firndy  and  spread  a  little  long  stable  litter  over  them, 
otherwise  wind  will  blow  them  away.  Examine 
the  soil  of  permanent  Vine  borders,  and  if  getting 
dry  afford  a  copious  supply  of  tepid  water.  In  the 
case  of  Vine  rods  not  forced  the  previous  season, 
and  the  canes  of  pot  grown  plants,  to  induce  regular 
breaking  into  growth  their  full  length,  tie  the  rods 
lengthway  of  the  Vinery,  with  the  ends  low  enough 
to  form  a  slight  curve".  Vines  previously  forced 
year   after   year   in   their    natural    position    when 


judiciously  forced  break  evenly  into  growth  their 
whole  length.  Syringing  of  Vines  once  or  twice 
daily,  according  to  the  weather,  encourages  free 
breaking.  Where  pot  Vines  still  have  to  be  bought 
for  forcing  I  may  mention  that  Black  Hamburgh  is 
the  best  black  variety  for  forcing  and  Foster's 
Seedling  the  best  white.  Pay  diligent  attention  to 
cutting  out  of  decayed  berries  from  ripe  Grapes  : 
they  decay  more  at  this  time  while  the  leaves  are 
falling  than  at  any  other.  Examine  the  soil  of 
borders  of  late  (irapes,  and  if  dry  take  the  oppor- 
tunitj'  of  a  fine  day  to  apply  water.  Before  doing 
so  remove  mulching,  and  afterwards  replace  it  ; 
excessive  dryness  at  the  roots  results  in  slirivelled 
Ijerries.  (i.  Norman. 

The  (Tiirdfihi,  Hatfield  Hou.se,  Herts. 


INDOOR  GAEDEN. 
LiLiuM  Harrisi. 

Those  who  require  this  Lily  in  flower  as  earl}'  as 
possilile  will  now  be  able  to  pick  out  from  among 
the  earliest  potted  bulbs  some  that  are  in  advance 
of  the  othe-s  in  top  growth,  and  prepare  them  for 
forcing  by  placing  them  in  a  house  only  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  the  cold  pit  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  growing,  where  they  will  get 
increased  light.  After  a  few  days  in  this  com- 
parati\ely  low  temperature  they  will  be  ready  for 
a  change  to  more  warmth.  The  extent  to  which 
they  may  be  forced  is  governed,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  forcing  bulbs,  by  the  amount  of  root  they 
have  made.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  forcing  bulbs 
that  have  not  set  up  vigorous  roct  action,  and  the 
progress  made  in  that  way  should  guide  the  grower 
as  to  the  amount  of  heat  they  will  bear.  It  is 
better  to  proceed  slowly  than  to  spoil  the  plants. 
These  Lilies  are  easily  spoiled  by  green  fly,  which 
is  always  ready  to  appear  on  them  directly  they 
commence  to  grow,  so  they  must  be  fumigated  at 
frequent  intervals,  not  waiting  until  the  fly  has 
put  in  an  appearance. 

Cannas. 
By  special  treatment  these  may  be  had  in  flower 
now  and  even  later,  but  those  which  were  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way  for  summer  flowering  will 
require  resting,  and  water  should  be  gratluall}' 
withheld  until  the  foliage  has  died  off,  after  which 
the  plants  may  be  stored  away  on  a  dry  shelf  where 
a  temperature  of  40^'  Fahr.  can  be  commanded.  If 
the  temperature  falls  below  this  for  any  length  of 
time  many  of  the  plants  will  die  out. 

Tuberous  Plants. 
Such  things  as  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  and 
Tuberous  Begonias  will  now  be  dried  oft'.  They 
winter  very  well  in  a  suitable  temperature  if  left  in 
their  pots  and  stood  under  the  stages  where  they 
may  be  kept  dry  ;  but  such  accumulations  of  pots 
arc  apt  to  look  untidy,  besides  being  subject  to 
drip  more  or  less.  A  'oetter  way  is  to  shake  out 
the  various  tubers,  and  put  them  thickly  in  pans 
or  boxes  of  dry  sand  or  cocoanut  fibre,  covering 
them  well  over.  The  Gloxinias  will  require  heat 
in  wiiich  to  winter,  and  if  the}'  have  to  occupy 
shelves  where  they  might  get  a  dash  from  the 
syringe  it  is  a  good  plaji  to  tie  over  each  pan  of 
tubers  a  stout  piece  of  brown  paper.  This  will 
prevent  wet  getting  in  among  them,  and  also  help 
to  prevent  shrivelling. 

Pot  Plants  (Outdoors. 
IL  often  happens,  for  want  of  cool  storage  room, 
that  many  of  the  hardiest  pot  plants  have  to  spend 
the  early  part  of  winter  in  the  open,  and  this  does 
many  of  them  very  little,  if  an}',  harm.  Tea  Roses, 
in  spite  of  much  tliat  has  been  written  about  them, 
are  less  hardy  than  those  of  the  H. P.  section,  and 
room  at  least  for  these  should  be  found  under  glass 
before  really  severe  weather  comes.  For  the  H.P.'s 
and  many  other  plants,  such  as  Azalea  mollis, 
(Juehler  Rose.s,  Staphyleas,  and  the  like,  it  is 
sufficient  to  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes,  not  stopping 
short  at  tlie  rim  of  the  pot,  but  covering  it  well  over 
some  few  inches  round  the  stems.  A  very  little  dry 
bracken  or  straw  shaken  over  and  among  the  plants 
has  a  good  influence  in  frosty  weather,  and  if  the 
whole  can  be  further  protected  with  a  piece  of  canvas 
stretched  to  a  skeleton  frame  above  they  will  have 
all  tiiey  retjinrc  until  needed  for  Ijringing  iruloors. 


General  Work. 

In  the  temperate  houses  and  greenhouses  watering 
should  now  be  done  in  the  morning.  This  rule 
should  be  continued  throughout  the  winter,  so  that 
surplus  water  will  have  time  to  drain  away  during 
the  day.  Damping  down  should  now  be  greatly 
lessened,  if  not  suspended  altogether,  in  these 
houses,  much  depending  in  this  w,ay  on  the  kind  of 
structure  the  house  may  be.  In  the  conservatory 
dying  flowers  and  leaves  should  be  removed  daily, 
and  general  cleanliness  of  the  benches  should  be 
observed.  ,1.  ('.  Tallack. 

Shipley  Hall  (jardtn<i,  Derby. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Cardoons  and  Celeriac. 
The  first-named  vegetable  will  now  be  full  grown 
and  the  earliest  plants  will  soon  be  ready  for  use, 
as  though  frost  does  little  injury  to  plants  in  a 
green  state  it  more  readily  afl'ects  the  blani:hed 
portion,  so  that  protection  is  desirable.  Plants 
that  were  moulded  up  some  weeks  ago  may  now 
be  lifted  and  placed  under  cover  for  use  as  needed, 
as  I  find  excess  of  moisture  also  destroys  the 
centres  of  the  plants.  There  can  be  no  question 
whatever  but  that  Cardoons  are  nuich  better  cidti- 
vated  on  the  continent,  as  they  are  not  great 
favourites  in  this  country  ;  but  they  are  worth 
more  attention,  as  they  give  more  variety  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  there  is  none  too"  great 
choice  of  vegetables.  To  mould  up  it  is  well  to 
secure  the  leaves  first  with  strong  ties,  and  then 
place  stout  brown  jiaper  and  soiHng  up  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  leaves,  making 
the  soil  firm  with  the  back  of  the  spade  to  keep  it 
in  position.  Another  plan  with  large  plants  is  to 
liglitly  bind  hay  bands  round  the  plants,  and  then 
cover  with  soil.  Whatever  way  is  adopted,  it  is 
useless  to  mould  up  plants  that  are  ruiniing  to 
seed,  as  the  leaf  stalk  of  such  plants  will  be  tough 
and  flavourless,  and  in  dry  summers  unless  ample 
moisture  is  given,  these  plants  run  badly. 

Celeriac  is  grown  with  less  trouble,  and  is 
certainly  a  delicious  vegetable  ;  indeed,  those  who 
like  the  flavour  of  stewed  Celery  will  find  Celeriac 
superior,  and,  what  is  better,  it  may  be  had  fit  for 
use  from  October  till  April.  On  the  continent  vast 
quantities  of  Celeriac  are  grown  and  a  goodly 
portion  imported  into  this  country,  but  it  can  be 
grown  equally  good  in  most  of  o'ur  gardens,  and 
with  so  little  attention.  I  have  in  earlier  notes 
advised  its  culture  ;  my  note  now  more  refers  to 
its  season  and  the  best  means  to  winter  the  roots. 
In  heavy,  wet  cold  soils  I  have  found  L^eleriac 
keep  badly  ;  in  others  there  is  no  need  to  lift,  as, 
like  Artichokes,  the  flavour  is  superior  when  roots 
are  lifted  as  they  are  required.  If  taken  up  they 
should  be  stored  in  a  cool,  rather  damp  place,  as  a 
dry,  warm  place  will  cause  tlie  roots  to  slirivel 
and  grow  out  badly,  the  flavour  being  impaired. 
They  may  also  be  clamped  like  Potatoes,  as  if 
frost-proof  it  will  be  sufficient.  In  well-drained  soils 
I  have  wintered  the  roots  by  drawing  soil  well 
over  them,  but  in  severe  weaiher  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  lifting  as  needed  for  use,  but  to  meet  this 
a  few  dozen  may  lie  lifted  weekly  and  covered 
with  litter. 

Celery. 
This  vegetable  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country  has  not  had  a  good  time,  as  drought 
hindered  growth  and  the  maggot  or  fly  made  sad 
havoc  with  the  foliage,  but  with  cool  nights  and 
more  moisture  the  pest  ma}-  now  be  kept  uniler  by 
hand  picking.  There  should  be  no  further  delay  in 
moulding  up  all  mid-sea.son  plants,  and  some  "soil 
should  he  added  to  the  later  tops.  I  do  not  advise 
even  now  when  tlie  weather  is  mild  finally  earthing 
up  the  plants  needod  for  spring  supply,  as  the 
longer  the  plant  can  be  exposed  and  hardened  the 
belter  it  keeps,  and  Celery  is  more  hanly  than 
many  think  :  it  is  the  stalk  portion  that  is  bfanched 
that  needs  more  protection.  Previous  to  mouhling 
up  late  supplies  I  would  advise  a  good  dressing 
of  soil  over  the  surface.  This  will  keep  worms 
and  slugs  at  bay,  and  I  have  also  found  sulpliate 
of  ammonia  applied  in  small  (piaiitities  efficacious. 
Worms  and  slugs  soon  clear  out  of  its  reach,  and  it 
imparts  flavour   to   the  plant.     .Salt   also   has  the 
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same  propeilies,  but  must  not  be  used  too  freely 
thus  late  in  the  season. 

S.\T.S1KV    AND     ScORZONERA. 

These  two  winter  vegetables  are  so  much  alike 
that  I  have  bracketed  them  together,  and,  like 
those  noted  above,  have  their  value  as  winter  roots. 
In  heavy  soils  I  would  advise  lifting  as  advised  for 
CeleriaJ,  but  as  cool  a  store  as  possible  should  be 
given.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  I 
have  wintered  these  roots  in  the  open  ground, 
but  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  soil  and  locality. 
It  is  well  to  lift  about  the  middle  of  this  month 
and  store  in  soil  or  saud,  using  plenty  between 
the  roots  to  retain  moisture.  In  lifting  care  is 
needed  not  to  break  the  roots,  as  they  lileed  l)adly, 
and  as  Scorzonera  is  a  longer  root  more  than 
ordinary  care  is  necessary.  The  tops  should  be 
twisted  off,  or  if  cut  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the 
old  crown  retained,  and  in  placing  in  the  store  this 
portion  should  be  placed  outwards.  Both  these 
roots  are  valuable  from  now  till  late  spring,  and 
will  keep  well  if  clamped  as  advised  above.  It  is  a 
pity  that  such  roots  as  these  are  not  more  grown  in 
English  gardens  ;  they  are  very  wholesome,  and  are 
a  change  from  the  usual  things  served  up  for  our 
approval.  G.  Wytiiks. 

Si/oh  Hoiixe  Gardcn^i,  Brentfofd. 


ARUM    LILIES    OUT    OF    DOORS. 

Proisahly  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  to 
whom  the  Arum  Lily  is  familiar  as  cultivated 
in  pots,  under  glass,  are  aware  that  it  can  be 
most  succes.sfully  made  use  of  in  the  lieautify- 
ing  of  out-door  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  north  of 
Britain.  That  this  is  possible  is  well  shown 
by  the  accompanying  illustration,  taken  in 
the  grounds  of  Castle  Kennedy,  Wigtonshire. 
These  plants  have  been  in  their  present  po.sition 
for  more  than  two  yeai's,  although  it  is  true  the 
winters  they  have  experienced  have  been  mild. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  now  they  would 
not  suffer  to  any  great  extent  during  more 
severe  weather. 

One  seldom  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Arum  Lily  thriving  out  of  doors  in  the 
north.  A  few  years  ago  I  remember  to  liave 
seen  Kichardia  Little  Gem  growing  remarkably 
well  in  a  garden  near  Ripon.  The  roots  were 
planted  in  a  .small  running  stream,  and  had 
been  in  the  same  position  throughout  the 
previous  winter.  For  placing  in  ornamental 
waters,  either  close  to  the  banks  or  well  in  the 
open,   Arum    Lilies  fare    particularly   suited  ; 


their  large,  handsome  leaves  and  ivory-coloured 
spathes  are  very  effective,  reminding  one  of 
the  luxuriance  to  which  they  attain  in  South 
African  swamps  and  ditches. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  Richardia  elliotiana  out 
of  doors  for  any  length  of  lime.  Mas.ses 
of  this  yellow  variety  alone,  perhaps,  would 
not  be  so  conspicuous  nor  beautiful  as  the 
typical  white,  but  the  two  might  with  advantage 
he  i)lanted  together.  H. 


SOCIETIES. 


KENT  COT'NTV  (■HRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  thirteenth  iinnual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Rink.  Hlackheath,  ou  November  1  and  2.  The  hall 
was  well  tilled  with  an  attractive  display.  The  i'hrysan- 
themuni  exhibits  were  all  of  high  quality,  and  the  fruit  and 
miscellaneous  exhibits  tilled  all  available  space. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  Mr. 
A.  W.  Hollands  was  first  with  a  fine  lot  of  plants.  Mr.  U.  E. 
Fry  (gardener,  Mr.  Dove)  was  second,  his  blooms  being  of 
high  iiuality.  hut  there  wa.-*  an  absence  of  the  crimson  and 
dark  varieties,  and  the  arrangement  \vas  rather  too  formal. 

Cl^t  Blooms  in  Vases 
were  certainly  more  attractive  than  those  shown  on  toards, 
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the  flowers  being  of  high  quality  and  cut  with  long  stems, 
showing  healthy  foliage. 

In  class  2  (eighteen  Japanese  and  eighteen  incurved 
distinct  varieties)  the  first  prize  stand  contained  splendid 
blooms  of  Charles  Davis,  Mutual  Friend.  Lady  Ridgway.Soleil 
d'Octobre,  .Japanese;  Duchess  of  Fife,  ('hry.  Bruant,  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  ilajor  Bonnatfon.  incurved. 

In  the  class  for  six  best  incurved  blooms  (one  variety)  the 
first  and  second  prizes  Avere  won  with  Giobe  d'Or. 

The  special  prize  for  the  Itest  Japanese  blottm  was  won 
with  abloom  of  Charles  Davis,  and  that  for  incurved  with 
one  of  Charles  Curtis. 

In  the  amateur's  class  for  the  six  best  Japanese  (one 
variety)  ilutual  Friend  was  placed  first. 

In  the  classes  open  to  ladies  only.  Miss  A.  M.  Harman 
i.ook  first  prize  both  for  Chiysanthemums  iti  basket  and 
epergne,  with  very  pretty  arrangements.  The  same  exhibitor 
also  took  first  prize  in  the  open  class  for  an  epergne. 

In  the  class  for  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  there  were 
three  competitors  ;  the  first  prize  group  contained  some  fine 
examples  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Clerodendron  fallax. 
Orchids,  and  other  choice  material. 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons  contributed  a  fine  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  also  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  Ac.  A 
large  silver  medal  was  awarded.  The  same  award  was  also 
made  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  for  Chrysanthemums  (cut) 
and  a  collection  tif  Apples  and  Pears.  Among  the  Chrysan- 
themums were  fine  lilooms  of  Mermaid,  Mrs.  C.  Ctwmbs, 
Souvenir  de  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  and  others. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  contributed  a  miscellaneous  group, 
including  Chrysanthemums,  Begonias,  and  foliage  plants. 
Small  silver  medal. 

Mr.  W.  Wells  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums, 
including  fine  flowers  of  Charles  Langley.  Mme.  Von  Andri^. 
Lord  Roberts.  Lord  Ludlow,  and  some  bunches  of  Mychett 
Beauty,  a  g»od  yellow,  of  similar  form  to  Mychett  White. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Son  exhibited  fifty  dishes  of  Apples 
and  Pears. 

Fruit. 

In  the  competitive  classes  for  fruit  Grapes  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Bayer  (gardener.  Mr.  W.  Taylor). 

Apples  and  Pears  were  also  well  shown  by  a  number  of 
competitors  in  each  class. 

Among  the  principal  prize  winners  were  Mr.  T.  Sharp. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Tiarks  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lyne).  ilr.  H.  E.  Fry 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Dove),  Mr.  C.  J.  Willington  (gardener,  Mr. 
C.  Payne),  Mr.  A.  W.  Hollands,  Mr.  J.  Cartwright,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Couldrey,  &c. 

The  attendance  on  both  days  was  above  the  average,  and 
the  admirably-arranged  evening  entertainment  added  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  those  present. 

Mr.  F.  Fox  (the  secretary)  may  be  congratulated  upon  tlie 
eiult  of  his  labours. 

WOOLTON    GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MOST  puccessful  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Kev.  Canon  Spooner  presiding 
over  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  lecturer, 
Mr.  R.  Wilson  Ker,  F.S.A.,  had  selected  a  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  subject,  "The  Sweet  Pea  Conference"  and 
"My  Russian  Journey."  The  first  portion  of  the  evening 
included  a  short  but  comprehensive  history  of  the  Sweet 
Pea,  and  was  admirably  illustrated  by  lime-light  views, 
including  portraits  of  the  chief  workers  of  the  exhibition. 
The  lecturer  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  the  photographs 
which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal.  To  show  the  lasting 
(lualities  of  this  valuable  and  favourite  flower,  Mr.  J.  McColl 
presented  the  lecturer  with  a  bouquet  of  Sweet  Peas  grown 
outside. 

"The  Russian  Journey'  included  a  detailed  account  of 
the  travelling  arrangements,  which  were  highly  spoken  of. 
Many  details  of  the  exhibition  of  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  adjudicate  were  given  ;  its  size,  general  evidence  of 
high  class  culture,  and  the  enormous  displays  by  individual 
exhibitors  were  explained.  The  visit  of  the  C'zar  and  the 
interest  evinced  was  also  referred  to  Some  account  was 
given  of  the  nurseries  with  their  underground  passages,  so 
that  plants  might  be  removed  from  house  to  house  without 
being  taken  out  in  the  frost.  Moscow  and  Berlin  also 
received  some  notice,  the  whole  lieing  illustrated  by  some 
seventy  slides,  many  being  prepared  especially  for  this 
lecture.  At  the  conclusion  a  hearty  and  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  the  lecturer  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  R.  Todd,  and  a  similar  compliment  was  given  to  the 
reverend  chairman. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS  SOCIETY. 
A  SPECIAL  MEETING  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  (_'roydon  Public  Library  on  Tuesday  evening, 
October  23,  when  there  was  an  exhibition  of  books  on  botany, 
liorticulture,  agriculture,  and  kindred  subjects,  in  the  Central 
Library.  Mr.  E.  Kroraer,  of  the  Roraima  Nursery,  Bandon 
Hill,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson.  Falkland 
Park  Gardens,  the  vice-chair.  Mr.  Alderman  Foss^  chairman 
of  the  Croydon  Public  Libraries  Committee,  heartily 
welcomed  the  members  of  the  society,  and  invited  them  to 
inspect  the  fine  collection  of  books  arranged  on  the  table, 
and  hoped  that  the  books  provided  by  them  would  be  read 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  chairman  next  introduced  Mr. 
John  Weathers,  of  Isleworth.  who  gave  an  excellent  exposi- 
tion of  bis  views  on  "  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Books," 
pointing  out  their  principal  contents  and  those  specially 
useful  to  the  horticulturist  and  botanical  student.  ^Mr. 
Weathers,  having  complimented  the  borough  on  the  fine 
collection  of  books  in  the  Public  Library,  divided  his  subject, 
treating  on  the  various  branches  of  horticulture.  The 
lecturer's  extensive  knowledge  of  the  horticultural  and 
botanical  literature  of  the  present  day  enabled  him  to  give 
to  the  members  that  advice  frequently  required,  and  on  the 


proposition  of  the  chairman  a  vote  of  thanks  was  afterwards 
passed  to  Mr.  Weathers.  The  secretary  (Mr.  Gregory)  called 
the  attention  of  members  to  the  excellent  and  valuable 
catalogue  of  books  compiled  by  Mr.  Jast,  chief  librarian, 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Savage,  and  published  by  the  society, 
which  is  being  distributed  to  the  members.  Mr.  Gregory 
pointed  out  that  probably  this  is  the  first  occasion  that  a 
similar  society  had  published  a  catiilogiic  of  \,uuk^  .m  special 
sulijects  in  a  public  library.  Mr.  .last  kimlly  u:a\v  sona-  very 
useful  information  as  to  the  lending  ami  refereiu-u  binaries 
under  his  charge,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
him  for  his  valuable  services  to  the  society,  also  to  Mr. 
Alderman  Foss  and  the  Libraries  Committee  for  the  use  of 
tlie  hall  and  the  warm  welcome  given  to  the  society. 


TORQUAY   CHRYSANTHEMUM    EXHIBITION. 

On  Wednesday,  Octolier  :il,  tlie  Torquay  District  Gardeners' 
Association  held  their  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  the  Palm 
Ccuirt  under  very  favourable  circumstances.  The  nurserymen 
in  this  show,  as  in  previous  years,  played  a  veiy  important 
part  in  bringing  together  such  a  grand  floral  display ;  in  fact, 
the  trade  exhibits  went  almost  around  the  court,  and  formed 
a  most  attractive  environment  to  the  centre  of  the  show, 
where  the  competitive  exhibits  were  placed. 

The  entries  in  the  competitive  class  were  much  above  the 
average,  and  the  exhibits  were  of  good  quality,  especially  in 
tlie  cut  flower  section.  In  class  1  (thirty-six  Japanese)  Mr. 
H.  Spencer,  Teignmouth,  was  placed  first  with  some  very  Hue 
blooms,  Mme.  G.  Debie,  Le  Grand  Dragrm,  Mrs.  White  Popham, 
Mrs.  Weeks,  James  Bidencope,  and  Graphic  beingconspicnous. 
Dr.  Cumming  was  second  with  thirty-six  good  blooms,  and 
Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley  third. 

For  twelve  J.'ipanese  distinct  varieties  Mr.  J.  Bolitho  was 
first,  the  most  innmintiit  blooms  on  his  board  being  J.  R. 
Upton,  Lady  Pliilliji.s,  June  Molyneux,  Fair  Maid,  and  Yiviand 
Morel.  Mr.  H.  St.  Maur  took  second  place,  and  Lord 
Gerrard  third. 

For  twelve  Japanese  incurved  Mr.  H.  Spencer  was  first, 
Rev.  Lyons  second,  and  Dr.  Quick  third. 

The  classes  for  six  whites,  yellows,  or  any  colour  but  white 
or  yellow,  were  well  filled,  and  some  magnificent  blooms 
shown,  notably  Mrs.  T.  Carrington,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Trevor 
Barkley. 

The  groups  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  previous  years,  but 
were  of  g«»od  quality.  In  the  circle  0  feet  diameter  Dr.  Ford 
Edgelow  won  first  with  a  group  exceedingly  well  arranged. 
The  second  prize  went  to  the  Rev.  —  Wrey,  Mrs.  Wise  being 
placed  third. 

In  the  class  for  a  semi-circular  group  there  was  only  one 
entry,  but  a  very  meritorious  one,  that  of  Mr.  Curson. 

Perhaps  among  the  decorative  features  of  the  show  none 
were  so  fine  as  three  epergnes ;  there  were  three  competitors, 
and  one  might  go  to  many  shows  before  seeing  an  equal 
to  the  third  ;  they  were  perfect,and  required  a  taste  of  much 
refinement  to  distinguish  the  leading  feature  of  the  three. 
Lord  Gerrard  took  first,  Mr.  Bushby  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Davis 
third. 

Fruit. 

The  Apple  section  was  very  strong,  some  magnificent 
fruit  being  shown.  The  chief  honours  went  to  Lord 
Gerrard,  Mr.  J.  Bolitho,  and  Mrs.  Pollard,  for  both  dessert 
and  culinary  varieties,  while  the  Apples  put  up  by  the 
trade  were  of  the  finest  quality,  the  growers  being  Messrs. 
G.  H.  Pearce  and  Sons,  Brooking  Bros.,  and  Mr.  Jarraan,  of 
Chard. 

Pears  were  not  so  numerous,  but  were  of  good  ijuality. 
Mr.  J.  Bolitlio  was  first  for  culinary  varieties,  and  for 
dessert  varieties  Mrs.  Trevor  Barkley  was  first,  and  Mr. 
Biishby  second. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Devon  Rosary  and  Fruit  Farm  Amalgamated  made  a 
splendid  show  both  of  fruit  and  flowers,  one  notable  feature 
among  the  fruit  being  a  bunch  of  Grapes  Barbarossa  weighing 
Gilt ;  their  flowering  and  foliage  plants  were  particularly 
choice. 

Mr.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  had  a  varied  stand  of  some  excellent 
produce  from  almost  every  department  of  the  garden, 
viz.,  Apples,  Pears.  Shrubs,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  herbaceous  and  rock  plants  in  great  variety. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Small,  F.R.H.S.,  J. P.,  also  staged  a  fine  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants,  with  some  very  fine  cut  Cactus 
Dahlias  arranged  in  front. 

Mr.  W.  Alwardsetup  a  very  bright  display  with  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  conspicuous  among  which  were  some  well- 
grown  plants  of  Saliva  splendens  grandiflora;  these  were 
particularly  bright  in  colour,  and  their  effect  most  striking. 

FINCHLEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  fifteenth  annual  show  was  held  in  the  new  Lecture  Hall, 
East  Finchley,  on  November  1  and  2,  and  proved  to  be  a  very 
fine  exhibition.  The  cut  flower  classes,  of  whicli  there  were 
many,  were  all  well  filled,  and  the  (luality  throughout  was 
excellent.  Like  many  other  societies, '.he  committee  have 
done  well  to  liberally  encourage  vases  of  cut  blooms,  and 
wonderfully  well  were  these  represented.  The  centre  tallies 
were  occupied  with  these,  and  the  monotony  of  the  cut 
blooms  was  thus  pleasingly  relieved  and  the  exhibition  ma<le 
much  more  instructive  and  interesting,  as  in  nearly  all  the 
classes  provided  for  these  foliage  was  allowed.  .Many  hints 
may  be  learneti,  not  only  by  the  public  generally,  hut  also  by 
the  professional. 

Fc»r  twenty-four  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties,  there  were  five  exhibits,  which  were  all  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit.  Mr.  J.  Bennett  (gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Braithwait)  was  first  with  splendidly  finished  and 
highly-coloured  blooms  of  the  following :  Mr.  Bassett, 
Pb(iebus,  Gustave  Henry  (2),  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer  (2),  Ella 
Curtis,  Mr.  L.  Remey  (2),  very  fine,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne  (2), 
Lady  Ridgway,  Annie  Prevost,  Elthorn  Beauty,  E.  Molyneux, 
.Mrs.  J.  Beisant,  Mrs.  C'oombes,  Mrs.  Ritson,  Li)rd  Ludlow, 
and  Mrs.  Mease  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Brooks  (gardener  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Newman). 


For  twenty-four  cut  blooms  distinct,  twelve  Japanese  and 
twelve  incurved,  ilr.  J.  Sandford  was  a  splendid  first, 
showing  remarkable  blooms  :  second,  Mr.  H.  Jones  (gardener 
to  Miss  Wyburn). 

For  six  Japanese,  one  variety.  :Mr.  Page  (gardener  to  Mr. 
A.  C.  P.eynolds)  was  flrst,  with  wonderful  flowers  of  Chenon 
de  Leche ;  second,  .Mr.  Sandford,  with  grand,  well-built 
flowers  of  Gustave  Henry.  Mr.  Wright,  an  amateur,  was 
placed  first  with  six  whites,  showing  Mme.  Carnot,  the  best 
of  this  variety  iu  the  show.  Mr.  Sandford  was  again  first 
for  twelve  incurved  distinct,  puttingup  well-finished  blooms. 
Mr.  A.  Jones  was  a  close  second.  For  six  incurved,  one 
kind,  Mr.  A.  Jones  was  first  with  Mme.  Darrier. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  exhibitors  in -the  class  for 
six  yellow  Japanese  varieties,  and  some  of  the  best  bloomsin 
the  sliow  were  staged  here.  Mr.  J.  Brooks  was  adjudged 
first  with  a  fine  set  of  Phtebus.  Mr.  Sandf(.rd  was  second  ; 
he  put  up  three  Oceana  and  three  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  the 
latter  being  probably  as  fine  as  have  ever  been  seen  of  this 
charming  variety. 

Pomp(uis  were  beautifully  shown  and  well  arranged.  Jlr. 
T.  L.  Turk  was  placed  first  for  twelve  kinds  with  a  grand  lot 
of  flowei-s.  all  being  splendidly  developed.  His  best  kinds 
were  Nellie  Rainford,  Pygmalion,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Miss  E. 
Dordan,  (_'ompt.  de  Moriiey,  and  Adonis  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Page. 

A  class  was  provided  for  the  best  single  bloom  of  Japanese, 
a  most  interesting  class,  and  which  was  well  contested.  Mr. 
S.  Foster  won  the  flrst  prize  with  a  magnificent  Simplicity  ; 
second,  Mr.  Sandford,  with  Mrs.  Weeks. 

For  two  vases,  ilr.  H.  Tilbury  (gardener  to  Mr.  C.  E.  R. 
Young)  sliowed  remarkably  well,  and  was  placed  first. 

Mr.  G.  Neal  (gardenerto  Mr.  H.  G.  Stevens)  was  a  splendid 
first  for  a  group  arranged  for  etfect,  the  plants  were  well 
grown,  good  foliage,  and  carried  flowers  of  the  highest 
quality.  Specimen  plants  were  far  too  stitfly  trained,  and 
the  blooms  not  developed. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  made  a  fine  show,  being  exhibited 
largely,  and  of  good  quality  generally,  amateurs  and 
cottagers  showing  well.  The  society  is  fortunate  in  having 
a  very  able  secretary  in  Mr.  Timewelt,  who  spares  no  pains 
to  make  everything  work  smoothly,  and  he  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  such  a  fine  exhibition. 


CHRYSANTHEilUM   SHOW   AT   PORTSMOUTH 

At  the  autumn  exhibition,  held  in  the  Engineers'  Drill  Hall 
on  October  31,  cut  blooms  were  a  conspicuous  feature. 

Open  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight,  half  to  be  Japanese  and  the 
remainder  incurved  varieties  in  not  less  than  eighteen  sorts 
in  each  section,  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt  (gardenerto  Mr.  PantiaRalli, 
Ashslead  Park,  Epsom),  was  placed  first  with  medium- 
sized  fresh  examples,  showing  high  quality.  Especially 
noticeable  in  this  collection  was  Mons.  Louis  Remy,  rich 
orange-yellow  ;  Edwin  Molyneux,  bri-iht  crimson,  extra  rich 
in  colouring;  Lord  Ludlow,  bronze-yellow  with  a  crimson 
margin  ;  Phiebus,  rich  yellow,  and  the  pure  white  Mme. 
Philipe  Rivoire.  The  incurved  section  was  well  represented 
by  Cliarles  Curtis,  golden-yellow;  Duchess  of  Fife,  pearly 
white  ;  Globe  d'Or,  bronze  ;  and  the  primrose-yellow  of  Miss 
-M.  A.  Haggas.  Mr.  G.  Hall  (gardener  to  Lady  Louisa 
Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey)  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Penford  (gardener  to  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram.  Leigh  Park,  Havant) 
third. 

For  twelve  varieties,  three  of  each  to  be  shown  in  vases 
with  Cluysantheinum  foliage,  Mr.  Hunt  was  again  successful 
with  clean  bright  flowers  well  staged.  Mr.  Penford  was 
second. 

Local  Classes. 

For  growers  in  Portsea  Island  much  encouragement  was 
given.  Mr.  G.  Adams,  8».  Clarendon  Road,  Southsea.  won 
for  twenty-four  Japanese  with  clean  examples  of  popular 
varieties  ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Loyd.  46,  Drayton  Road,  North  End,  was 
second  ;  and  Mr.  V.  White,  (i,  Garden  Terrace.  Southsea, 
third. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved,  Mr.  Adams  agsin 
won  the  premier  place  with  neat  though  small  specimens. 
Mr.  White  came  second. 

Mr.  Steptoe  (gardener  to  Mr.  T.  Williams,  Queen's 
Crescent,  Southsea)  gained  the  first  place  for  twelve 
Japanese,  with  a  good  display  ;  ^Mr.  M'hite  was  second. 

The  last-named  won  the  premier  award  for  twelve  incurved. 

Amateurs. 

Amateurs  staged  remarkably  well  in  the  various  classes 
set  apart  for  them. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  H.  H.  Lees.  .^4.  Cedar  Road. 
Southampton,  quite  easily  won  first  place  with  a  stand  of 
charming  blooms.  So  good  were  they  that  we  give  the 
names :  Charles  Davis,  orange-yellow,  shaded  bronze ; 
Pluebus,  golden  yellow ;  Mrs.  Banks,  biifl"  and  bronze ; 
Viviand  Morel,  mauve-pink  ;  Pride  of  Mudford,  rich  purple  ; 
James  Bidencope,  deep  purple-lilac  ;  Jane  Molyneux.  creamy 
white;  Mutual  Friend,  pure  white;  Lady  Hanhara.  cerise- 
pink,  shaded  salmon  and  orange.  Mr.  H.  (.'ourtnell,  .12, 
Hampshire  Street.  Kingston,  was  second. 

In  a  local  class  for  twelve  Japanese.  Mr.  J.  Nance,  New 
Hampshire  Street,  was  first  with  a  good  exhibit. 

Mr.  H.  Snook,  5,  Fitzroy  Street,  Fratton,  was  flrst  for  six 
Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  staging  well  in  both  classes. 

Dei'okative  Classes, 

For  the  best  decorated  dinner  talile  tliere  were  three 
exhibitors.  Miss  Foster,  lii6.  Fawcett  Road.  Southsea, 
secured  the  leading  award  with  an  arrangement  showing 
taste.  Miss  K.  Turner.  14,  Green  Road,  Stuithsea,  won  first 
prize  for  a  basket  of  Chrysantliemnnis.  For  a  decorated 
cpcrgnt',  Miss  Turner  also  wnn  premier  position  with  a 
pretty  arrangement  of  pink  Chrysantliemums  and  foliage. 
Plants  call  for  no  special  comment  except  the  twelve  table 
plants  which  secured  for  Mr.  Cheator  (gardener  t<»  Sir 
W.  Pink,  Shroner  Hall,  Cosham)  the  first  prize. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  were  numerous  and  good,  and  the 
arrangements  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
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LIYEKPOOL  HORTICULTl'RAL  ASSOl'IATION. 

AFTER  a  rest  of  eighteen  months  the  committee  has 
arranged  a  series  of  lectures  during:  the  ensuing  winter,  and 
the  meeting  held  on  tlie  3rd  inst.  gives  every  promise  of  a 
successful  season.  The  members  attended  in  such  numbers 
that  seating  accommodation  could  not  be  found.  Mr. 
Thomas  Foster  presided,  and  briefly  introduced  Mr.  E.  G. 
Waterman  to  give  his  lecture  on  "Soils  and  their  Treat- 
ment." The  subject  included  some  notice  of  allotments  and 
their  desirability.  Thesite,  draining,  protection,  and  treu'^hin^ 
were  fully  described,  and  the  necessary  measures  that  should 
he  undertaken  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results  were 
fully  given.  Manures  were  recommended  according  to  the 
texture  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
paper  some  brief  remarks  were  given  as  to  rotation  of  crops, 
so  that  the  taking  from  the  land  might  be  as  ample  as 
possible  with  the  least  possible  drain  upon  its  resources. 
A  lively  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  chairman, 
Messrs.  Stoney,  Mercer,  Devanney,  a  lady,  and  other 
members  t<^iok  part.  On  tlie  motion  of  the  chairman,  who 
referred  to  tlie  paper  in  high  terms  of  praise,  a  cordial  vote 
.of  thanks  was  given  to  :Mr.  Waterman,  followed  by  a  similar 
vote  to  the  chairman. 

The  committee  of  the  above  association  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  series  of  readings  and 
discussions  which  have  been  arranged  for  the  forthcoming 
wiuter  session.  These  will  take  place  at  the  secretary  s 
xjfflce,  No.  7,  Victoria  Street.  Liverpool,  instead  of  at 
the  Free  Library,  as  in  former  years,  and  on  the  dates 
mentioned,  which  are  Saturday  evenings:— December  1.— 
"  The  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine— its  history  and  useful- 
ness as  a  decorative  plant,  with  cultural  remarks.'  by 
Mr.  C.  Sherry.  January  n.  1901. —  "The  Progress  of 
Horticulture.'  by  ilr.  T.  White.  "The  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemum," by  'Sir.  James  Heaton.  February  2. — "The 
Cultivation  of  Vegetables  for  Exhibition, "  by  Mr.  B.  Ashtou. 
.Certificates  will  be  granted  to  any  object  in  connection  with 
horticulture  worthy  of  note  exhibited  at  any  of  the  above 
meetings.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  Halold  Sadler, 
Secretary. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTt  RAL    SOCTETY. 

There  was  an  excellent  show  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last.     Owing  to  want  of  space  we  are  comiielled  to  leave 
over  "new  and  rare  plants  "  until  next   wet-k,  when  they 
will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  than  is  possible  nuw. 
Floral  Committee. 

A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Purnell  Pumell.  The 
Woodlands,  Streatham  Hill,  for  a  charming  group  of  Celosias 
and  Cocks-combs  arranged  with  Ferns. 

A  similar  award  went  to  the  Earl  de  Grey,  Coombe  Court, 
Kingston  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Smith),  for  a  charming  display  of 
Begonias  and  Spincas,  grown  in  a  cold  frame.  We  should 
much  like  to  knnw  Mr.  Smiths  method  of  culture. 

An  excellent  collection  of  Roses  in  pots  came  from  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  We  were  delighted  with  the 
names  of  Lady  Battersea  Tea  Rose  (illustrated  in  The 
Oarden  last  week).  The  Bride.  Bridesmaid,  and  Sunrise. 
Liberty  is  a  new  Tea  Rose,  which  gained  an  award  of  merit. 

The  Celosias  and  Chrysanthemums  from  ilr.  Keif  (gardener 
to  Miss  Adamson,  Regent's  Park)  worthily  gained  a  silver 
medal,  especially  as  tJtiey  were  grown  within  two  miles  of 
Cliaring  Cross. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  charming 
eet  of  Streptocarpus  flowers,  clear  pretty  coloui-s  ;  Japanese 
hybrid  Rhododendrons,  and  a  glorious  mass  of  the  crimson 
hybrid  Begonia  Mrs.  Heal.  Fogs  do  not  trouble  this  hybrid  ; 
it  is  long  lasting  and  very  bright.     Silver  medal. 

We  have  no  record  of  any  award  given  to  the  interesting 
and  important  group  of  Conifers  from  ilessrs.  John  Waterer 
and  ^ons,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  but  they  deserved  recognition. 
We  especially  noticed  Abies  concolor,  Cupressus  lawsoniana 
Shawi,  C.  1.  versicolor,  C.  macrocarpa  lutea,  and  Sciadopitys 
verticillata. 

Amongst  other  exhibits  were  some  charming  Xerines  from 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes.  F.R.S.,  Colesborne  Park,  Gloucester,  We 
shall  deal  with  these  more  fully  next  week. 

We  must  praise  heartily  the  exhibits  from  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  comprising  flowers  of 
the  beautif\il  Berlin  variety  of  Nymphaja  stellata  and  N.  s. 
pulcherrina  ;  also  a  splendid  lot  of  plants  of  Begonia  Mrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild. 

Messrs.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  showed  a  pretty 
group  of  the  blue  Browallias  and  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 'Norwood, 
fihowed  a  most  interesting  group  of  Somerilas  and  Leea 
amabilis.     We  are  pleased  to  see  these  old  favourites  again. 

ilr.  John  Forbes,  Harwich,  showed  his  beautiful  white 
Begonia  Caledonia. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sods,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  most  interest- 
ing group  of  hardy  flowers,  comprising  late  Michaelmas 
Daisies  and  a  beautiful  mass  of  Aster  grandiflorus. 

New  CHRVyANTHEMUMS. 

There  were  many  new  Clirysanthemums  for  miscellaneous 
exhibits,  which  must  be  considered  next  week. 
Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill.  Enfield,  sent  a  chuice 
and  interesting  group.  In  the  back  row  were  several  good 
varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata,  among  them  a  distinct  white 
form  of  the  C.  I.  Cooksoniie  section.  C.  dowiana  and  C.  d. 
aiu'ea  were  well  represented.  C.  Loddigesi  alliescens,  a 
desirable  variety  with  delicately  rose-tinted  sepals  and 
petals.  The  lip  has  the  faint  rose  tint  on  the  front  lobe. 
C.  intenuedio  Hava,  a  hybrid  derived  from  the  species 
indicated  in  the  name.  C.  ilaroni  (velutina  x  C.  aurea)  with 
a  four-flowered  raceme  of  its  yellow  and  purple  flowers. 
Several  good  Cypripediums.  Miltonias,  and  Odontoglossums 
were  also  included.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  seut  a  large  group, 
consisting  principally  of  rare  and  choice  hybrids.  In  the 
centre  was  a  fine  batch  of   L:ulio-Cattleya  Dicia  (dowiana 


aurea  x  Penini).  The  sepals  and  petals  deep  rose  mottled 
with  white.  The  Up  rich  purple  in  the  front  lobe,  longitu- 
dinally striped  with  white  through  the  throat.  L.  c.  Pallas 
(dowiana  x  crispa)  is  one  of  the  finest  of  this  section  of 
hybrids.  Tlie  intense  crimson  and  yellow  lined  lip  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  lilac  sepals  and  petals.  L.  c.  ascania 
(xanthina  x  Triana?),  bright  yellow  sepals  and  petals.  The 
lip  deep  yellow  with  crimstm  on  the  front  lobe.  L.  c. 
statteriana,  Cattleya  ilrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley  Oiardyana  x 
iiuwringiana)  has  the  varied  characteristics  of  its  parent 
hybrids  displayed.  C.  Mantini  (bowriugiana  x  aurea). 
C.  Fascelis  (aclandine  x  bicolor),  exhibited  for  the  first  time, 
has  rose  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  crimson,  becoming  white 
at  the  base.  Among  interesting  Cypripediums  were  C. 
arthurianum  (iusigne  x  fairieannm),  C.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames 
(tonsura  X  fairieanum)  and  a  pretty  variety  of  C,  Baron 
Schroder  (cenanthum  superhura  x  fairieanum)  with  two 
flowers.  Oncidiums  and  Cattleya  species  were  also  well 
represented.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  a  small  group  which 
included  Odontoglossum  cariniferum,  Cypripedium  A.,  de 
Lairesse  (Curtisi  x  rothschildianum  C.  Cailo-rothschildiana), 
a  hybrid  derived  from  the  jtarentage  indicated  in  the  name 
C.  Lecanum  giganteura. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
H.  White),  sent  a  most  interesting  group  of  Orchids.  In  the 
back  row  were  large  specimen  Cypripediums,  which  included 
C.  ajnanthum  supeibum  with  twelve  expanded  flowers ;  C. 
pollettianum  (Burford  variety)  with  four  of  its  beautifully 
marked  flowers  ;  C.  picturatum  (spicerianum  x  snperbieiis) 
with  seven  flowers ;  C.  regale  with  seven  flowers,  and  C. 
radiosum  with  a  similar  number;  C.  purpuratum  and  C. 
a;no-superbiens  were  also  well  represented  ;  Cattleya 
bowringiana  and  C.  b.  lilacina  were  well  represented  by 
large  cut  racemes;  Habenaria  militaris  with  twelve  racemes 
of  its  orange-scarlet  flc'wers  was  most  elfective ;  Masdevallia 
macrura,  a  large  specimen  with  thirteen  flowers  and  buds. 
Other  interesting  plants  were  included.  A  silver  Flora  medal 
was  awarded. 

Mr.  J.  Dou'rlas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  sent  a  home- 
raised  Lselio-Cattleya  gottoiana. 

5Ir.  D.  51.  Grimsdale,  Uxbridge  (gardener,  Mr.  Hooker)  sent 
the  rarely  seen  Odontoglossum  londesboroughiana. 

Sir  J.  Miller,  Bart.,  Mankei-ston.  Devon  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Hamilton),  seut  Cattleya  Mrs.  G.  AV.  Whiteley  (bowringiana 
X  hardyana),  and  a  large  form  of  Cattleya  Miss  Williams. 

Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersl.iur>'  House  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Hudson),  sent  a  fine  collection  of  Cattleya  labiata,  C. 
aurea,  and  a  distinct  variety  of  C.  warscewiczi. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  showed 
a  cut  raceme  of  Dendrobium  spectabile  with  eleven  of  its 
quaint  purple  white  and  yellow  flowers. 

Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler.  South  Woodford  (gardener,  Mr. 
Da^^s),  sent  a  pretty  variety  of  Cypripedium  youngianum. 

Mrs.  Briggs.  Bury  Bank  House,  Accriugton,  sent  a  large 
flowered  albino  of  the  Cypripedium  Fred  Hardy  section  of 
C,  Charlesworthi. 

Mr.  J.  Colenuin,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate.  sent  a  small  choice 
group,  containing  Li?lia  prtestans  (Gatton  Park  variety)  with 
four  expanded  fiowei-s,  the  lip  and  general  colour  having  a 
distinct  blue  shade  of  colour.  Cattleya  labiata  was  well 
represented,  and  a  distinct  variety  of  L;elio-Cattleya  Henry 
Greenwood  was  also  included. 

Mr.  H.  Worthington,  Whally  Range  (gardener,  Mr.  Went), 
sent  Cypripedium  manduT  (callosumsandene  x  lawrencianum 
lyeanum) ;  it  has  the  intermediate  character  of  the  parents 
in  the  foliage,  but  favoured  the  callosum  parent  in  the 
flower.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded,  but  was  with- 
drawn through  n'tt  complying  with  the  condition  governing 
the  society's  Orchid  awards  in  respect  to  painting. 

Fruit  Committee. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland  (gardener,  ilr.  Divers), 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  staged  a  lieautiful  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  the  Apples  being  remarkable  for  their 
colour  when  grown  so  far  nortii.  Amongst  the  dessert  there 
were  Java,  American  Mother,  Cox's  Orange.  King  of  Pippin, 
and  Barnack  Beauty  Apples.  The  best  dishes  of  Pears  were 
Beurr6  Superfin,  Beurrti  Diel,  Beurr6  Clairgeau,  and  Eeurr^ 
d'Anjou,  with  a  fine  dish  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  the  whole 
collection  comprising  over  eighty  varieties.  Silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons.  West  Norwood,  S.E.  staged  a  large 
collection  of  .Apples  and  Pears,  some  eighty  dishes  in  all, 
well  arranged  with  a  background  of  foliage  plants.  The 
dishes  of  Apples  most  noticeable  were  Bismarck,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Newton  Wonder,  Royal  Jubilee,  Wealthy, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Lady  HennikeV. 
with  splendid  dessert  varieties.  The  Pears  were  excellent. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  E.  Neal,  The  Gardens.  Tilgate,  Crawley,  had  eighty 
dishes  of  fruit  very  prettily  arranged  with  autumn  foliage. 
The  Grapes  were  excellent,  the  variety  being  Appley  Towers. 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples  were  staged  in  variety.  The  fruits 
in  some  cases  were  not  large,  but  well  coloured. 

ilessrs.  Lane  and  Sons,  Great  Berkhampstead,  staged  a 
beautiful  basket  of  Prince  Albert  Apples,  receiving  a  cultural 
award. 

Mr.  W.  Tayler,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  exhibited  the  new 
Red  Olga  Grape,  receiving  a  cultural  award.  This  is  a 
beautiful  outdoor  variety. 

Four  kinds  of  wine  Grapes  were  sent  by  Dr.  Bonavia, 
Worthing.  This  was  a  most  interesting  exhibit.  The  Sahvay 
Peach  was 'sent  by  ilr.  Marcham,  Englefleld  Green. 

The  new  Apple  Charles  Ross  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Home, 
Cliffe,  Rochester. 

Cox's  Orange  Apples,  grown  on  walls,  came  from  Mr. 
Balderson.  Hemel  Hempstead. 

Two  dishes  of  beautiful  Plums  came  from  Mr.  Crook,  Forde 
Abbey,  Chard. 

Excellent  fruits  of  winter  Quarrenden  Apples  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  Andover. 

A  large  number  of  new  or  little  known  Seedling  Apples 
were  shown  by  various  exhibitors,  and  a  new  Pear  by  Mr. 
Ross,  Newbury,  named  the  Popham. 


Wellington  .\pples  came  from  ilr.  Palmer,  Andover. 

The  Trout  Pear  came  from  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  (gardener, 
Mr.  Harding),  Orton  Hall,  Peterborough. 

Some  new  Pears  were,  exhibited  from  the  Society's  garden, 
C  his  wick. 

The  Sherwood  Cup  Competition 

brought  forth  four  exhibits,  all  good,  but  Mr.  George 
Woodward,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  was  an  easy  first, 
having  magnificent  fruits.  Tioyenne  du  Cornice,  Emile 
d'Heyst,  Duchess  d'Angoiileme,  Marie  Louise,  and  Josephine 
de  Malines  Pears  were  very  fine. 

The  leading  dis  les  of  Apples  were  (^ueen,  Belle  Dubois, 
Twenty-ounce,  Be. le  Pontoise,  New  Hawthornden,  Bismarck, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  Lord  Derby.  The 
dessert  Apples  were  beautiful  fruit  of  Allington,  the  Mother 
Apple,  Ribston.  Cox's  Orange,  Adam's  Pearmain,  ilabbott's 
Pearmain,  and  Barnack  Beauty. 

The  second  place  was  secured  by  ilr.  A.  J.  Thomas, 
Sittingbourne,  with  excellent  fruits.  The  dessert  .\pples 
were  beautifully  coloured.  There  was  some  very  fine  Pears^ 
Pitmaston,  Beurre  Diel,  General  Todtleben,  and  Doyenne  du 
Comice. 

The  third  prize  was  equally  divided  bet  ween  Mr.  Bacon,  Mote 
Park  Garden,  Maidstone,  and  Mr.  W.  Humphrey,  The  Grange, 
Hackbridge,  taking  the  awards  with  good  fruit,  and  much 
the  same  varieties  as  in  the  above. 

TheChon  de  Brunswick  Cabbage  came  from  SirT.  Lawrence, 
Burford,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain),  also  a  very  compact 
Savoy  Belleville. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTL'RAL    SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

(By  Telegram.) 

The  great  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  show  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  in  the  premises  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Bailsbridge,  Dublin.  The  entries 
in  all  sections  showed  an  advance  on  tliose  of  last  year,  and 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  <tf  a  very  high  standard. 

In  the  cut  blooms  section  a  very  marked  improvement  was 
noticeable  in  the  eye,  depth,  and  colouring  of  the  blooms, 
specimen  plants  and  groups  were  well  shown,  and  there  was 
an  increased  number  of  competitors.  There  was  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  fruit  of  all  classes,  the  Apples  and  Pears 
being  particularly  fine.  In  the  nurserymen's  section  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  put  up  an  enormous 
collection  of  fruit,  consisting  of  Apples  and  Pears,  neatly 
arranged  in  baskets  and  dislies,  their  exhibit  comprising  all 
the  leading  varieties  and  consisting  of  over  200  dishes. 
Messrs.  M.  Saunders  and  Sons.  Friars'  Walk  Nurseries.  Cork, 
had  a  similarly  magnificent  display  in  150  varieties.  Messrs. 
W.  Tait  and  Co.,  Dublin,  staged  150  dishes,  including 
all  the  leading  varieties  of  kitchen  and  dessert  Apples  and 
Pears. 

Sir  J.  W.  Mackey,  Limited,  Dublin,  staged  a  mainificent 
collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  attractive  features  in  the  show.  The  stand 
comprised  nearly  100  dishes  of  fruit,  including  a  basketful 
of  Lord  Palmerston  Peach,  grown  out  of  doors. 

The  vegetables  were  exceptionally  good,  and  were  the 
produce  of  seed  supplied  by  this  firm.  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Earlswood,  had  a  grand  collection  of  their  newest 
Japanese  and  Single  Chrysanthemums,  which  was  deservedly 
admired ;  amongst  the  most  prominent  were  Khaki,  C.  J. 
Salter,  W.  R.  Church,  Charles  Longley,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Milne- 
Redhead,  Mathew  Smith,  and  Souvenir  de  Exposition  de 
Paris  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  had  a  neat  group  of  his 
now  celebrated  Begonia  Caledonia.  Messrs.  Charles  Ramsay 
and  Son,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Dublin,  staged  a  really  mar- 
vellous group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  which  occupied 
the  entire  end  of  the  spacious  building.  The  group  con- 
sisted of  towering  Palms,  Ferns,  Crotons,  Ac,  among  which 
were  interspersed  Chrysanthemums,  Lilies.  Orchids  in  great 
variety,  Begonias,  Bouvardias,  Cyclamens.  Ericas,  &c. 

Mr.  P.  Harpers,  gardener  to  Sir  Malcolm  Indis,  staged  a 
lovely  table  of  decorative  plants,  comprising  Palms,  Crotons, 
Salvias,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Chrysanthemums,  Ac, 
neatly  fringed  with  trailing  plants. 

Mr.  A.  Campbell,  gardener  to  Lord  Ardilaun.  had  a 
particularly  attractive  and  pretty  group  of  plants,  including 
Palms,  Chrysanthemums,  Salvia  splendens.  Cyclamens, 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Primula  obconica,  Violets, 
Cypripediums,  Ac.  The  grouping  of  the  plants  in  this 
collection  in  masses  of  one  sort  added  very  considerably  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  disi)Iay. 

Mr.  Tyndall,  gardener  to  ilajor  Burrowes,  staged  a  pretty 
collection  of  Roses  and  Violets  in  vases,  the  Roses  affording 
a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  abnormal  mildness  of  tlie  season. 
In  the  class  for  cut  blooms  Mr.  Peter  Brock  secured  first 
honours  in  the  forty-eight  Japanese  and  the  twelve  vases. 
Mr.  J.  McKellar,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashbrook.  was  invincible, 
winning  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  the 
Gardeners'  Cup  for  the  third  time,  that  coveted  trophy  now 
becoming  his  own  property.  In  the  twelve  Japanese,  each 
dift'erent,  ^Ir.  ilcKellar  was  first  with  magnificent  blooms, 
and  in  the  twenty-four  incuiweds  he  scored  a  similar  victory. 
Ml".  Maher,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Speer,  Kingstown,  was 
first  in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  in  six  varieties.  5Lr. 
Maher  was  also  first  in  the  six  white  Japanese  with  grand 
blooms  of  ilrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mr.  Kearns  was  first  in  the  six 
coloured  Japanese  with  splendid  examples  of  Edwin  Moly- 
neux,  and  gained  similar  distinction  in  the  class  for  six 
yellow  flowers  with  enormous  blooms  of  Edith  Tudor, 
ilr.  R.  T.  Harris,  Saintbury  Kelling,  was  first  in  the 
Anemones,  while  Mr.  Rigg,  gardener  to  Lord  Cloucurrj*, 
secured  premier  honours  with  Pompons. 

Mr.  Tyndall,  gardener  to  Major  Burrowes,  was  first  in  the 
vase  of  single  Clirysanthemums. 

In  the  plant  section,  Mr.  Melees,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Carty, 
was  first  in  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants. 
In  the  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  P.  Geoghegan, 
gardener  to  ^Ir.  John  iluller,  Sandynumnt,  was  first,  and  in 
the  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  Mr.  Byrne,  gardener 
to  Mr.  George  Drimmie,  gained  similar  honours  with  a  neat 
and  well-grown  lot.    The  class  for  six  specimens  brought 
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out  a  strong  competition,  the  first  prize  being  awarded  to 
Mr.  Cavanagh,  gardener  to  Mr.  K.  AV.  Booth,  Killarney, 
whose  plants,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  were  the  finest 
they  had  seen.  Mr.  Geoghegan  was  first  in  six  Pompons 
and  j\lr.  Cavanagh  second. 

The  single  specimen  class  for  baskets  of  Japanese  Chi'y- 
santlieniinus  and  foliage  formed  an  attrrctive  feature,  the 
premier  position  in  which  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Finegan, 
gardener  to  Mr.  H.  White. 

Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Mr.  Goodbody,  had  an  easy  victory 
in  the  Cyclamen  class,  his  plants  being  models  of  perfection. 
Mr.  Toner  was  first  for  six  Piimula  obconica.  In  the  class 
for  six  table  plants  Mr.  Rigg,  gardener  to  Lord  Cloncurry, 
was  placed  first  with  a  set  of  beautifully  furnished  plants. 

The  show  of  Grapes  was  very  good,  the  principal  prize- 
winners being  iMr.  Colgan,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Meade,  Mr. 
Davis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Goodl5ody,  and  Mr.  Weeks,  gardener 
to    Lord  Castlemaine.     ilr.   M-^Kenna,  gardener   to    Lady 

E.  H.  Bury,  was  invincible  in  both  collections  of  dessert  and 
baking  Pears,  while  in  Apples  the  principal  prize-winners 
weie  Mr.  Hartley,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Goft'  Pirn,  Mr. 
McKenna,  ]Mr.  E.  Dolier,  Miss  Mary  Markey,  and  Mr.  Porter, 
gardener  to  Lord  Ashtown.  Mr.  Stringer,  gardener  to  Sir 
Roger  Palmer,  Bart.,  was  first  with  Tomatoes. 

Vegetables  made  an  unusually  fine  display,  Mr.  Porter, 
gardener  to  Lord  Ashtown,  being  first  in  the  collection  of 
"K  "  kinds,  while  Mr.  Hartley  held  his  accustomed  position 
as  champion  in  the  class  for  six  kinds.  The  principal  pi'ize- 
winners  in  the  other  vegetable  classes  were  Mr.  Stringer, 
Mr.  Tyndal,  Mr.  Boylan,  Mrs.  Carroll,  Mr.  Rigg,  and  Mr. 
Webster. 

Tlie    judges  were :  For  plants    and    cnt  flowers,  Messrs. 

F.  Bedford,  Hume,  and  Goff  ;  and  for  fruit  and  vegetables, 
Messrs.  A.  Black,  Innes,  and  Dent. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  exhibited 
a  splendid  collection  of  the  Violets  they  grow  so  well  ;  all 
the  best  varieties  were  included  in  the  display,  some  of  them 
great  improvements  upon  those  of  a  few  years  ago. 

NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

The  exhibition  held  by  the  above  society  on  November  G,  7, 
and  S,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  was  again  most  successful. 
Competition  in  most  of  the  classes  was  very  keen,  and  in  the 
.Tapanese  and  incurved  classes  the  exhibits  were  numerous 
and  particularly  good.  The  I:)est  blooms  in  the  show,  how- 
ever, were  to  be  found  in  those  arranged  in  vases  in  St. 
Stephen's  Hall.  But  seldom  have  such  magnificent  Chrysan- 
themums been  exhibited  as  were  there  displayed.  Many  were 
of  opinion  that  a  more  fitting  covering  to  the  tables  upon 
which  the  vases  stood  should  be  provided  than  the  white 
paper  made  use  of.  The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  a 
feature  of  the  show,  and  comprised  many  remarkable  dis- 
plays. The  work  entailed  in  the  organisation  of  such  an 
extensive  exhibition  is  very  considerable,  and  the  secretary 
(Mr.  R.  Dean)  and  those  working  with  him  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  successful  results  of  their  eftoi-ts. 

Groups. 
For  a  floral  display  of  Chrysanthemums  and  suitable 
foliaged  plants  in  pots,  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framrteld, 
Sussex,  was  given  the  first  prize.  The  splendid  arrangement 
that  obtained  this  award  was  set  up  half-way  around  oTie  of 
the  massive  vases  in  the  Aquarium.  This  had  been  filled 
with  various  foliage  plants  by  Messrs.  Russell,  of  Richmond. 
Mr.  Davis'  display  was  prettily  relieved  by  the  judicious 
insertion  of  fiue-leavert  plants  in  variety,  and  was  edged 
with  Ferns,  Asparagus,  &c.  Some  of  the  blooms  were 
arranged  boldly  in  large  vases,  and  had  an  excellent  effect. 
Mme.  Carnot  .(grand),  ;Mrs.  Coombes,  General  Symons,  Mrs. 
J.  Bryant,  Miss  Alice  Byron  (splendid),  Phcebils.  and  Mrs. 
Mease  were  a  few  of  the  best.  The  first  prize,  value  £15, 
was  presented  by  the  president  (Sir  Edwin  Saunders).  Lady 
Tate  (gardener,  Mr.  M'illiam  Howe),  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common,  was  second  with  a  very  meritorious  display. 
Bamboos,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  and  fine -leaved  Crotons 
added  considerably  to  its  attractiveness.  The  blooms  on 
the  whole  were,  however,  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  first 
prize  collection.  Australie,  Edith  Tabor,  .Mme.  Gustave 
Henry,  Lady  Hanham,  and  Modesto  were  very  fine.  Mr. 
P.  \A'aterer,  Fawkham,  was  placed  third  with  a  very 
good  display.  The  front  of  the  group  was  low.  and  well 
relieved  by  small  mounds.  A  large  vase  of  Mrs.  Weeks 
(remarkably  fine).  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Australie, 
and  Lady  Hanham  were  some  of  the  best  blooms.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Fry  (gardener,  Mr.  Dove),  Bickley  Hall,  Kent,  gained 
fourth  prize,  and  Mr.  K.  Drost,  Richmond,  also  competed. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Vases. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  vases  of  specimen  Japanese  blooms, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bromham,  Chippenham,  was  first  with 
jaagnificent  examples  of  Calvafs  ISO!),  E.  Molyneux,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  :Mr.  L.  Remy,  ]\(rs.  Mease,  Phiebus,  T. 
.  Carrington,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Australie, 
andNelliePockett.  The  bestofall  were  Calvafs  1890,  Australie, 
Nellie  Pockett,  and  E.  ^folyneux.  Mr.  A.  Tate.  Downside, 
Leatherhead  (gardem-r,  Mr.  Mcasf),  was  second  with  splendid 
blooms,  including  Mr.  T.  ( 'arriuLiton,  Mme.  I'ariiot,  Mrs. 
Barkley.  Mrs.  W.  Muase,  and  ISuUic  Pockett.  Mr.  J.  Wilder, 
Stanstead  Park,  Emsworth  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  C.  Meredith) 
was  third.  Australie,  -Mrs.  Gustave  Henry,  Mrs.  W.  Mease, 
Lord  Ludlow,  and  Le  Grand  Dragon  were  here  very  fine.  Earl 
Spencer.  Althorp  Park.  Northampton  (gardener,  Mr.  Silas 
Cole)  was  fourth  with  meritorious  blooms. 

Specimen  Plants. 

Mr.  F.  Bishop,  The  Grange,  Highbury  (gardener,  Mr. 
Easey),  was  first  for  incurves  with  C.  H.  Curtis.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Nicholls,  Forest  Hill,  Walthamstow  (gardener,  Mr.  Geoi-ge 
Whitethorn),  was  first  for  four  trained  specimens  (Japanes"e) 
havim;  Viviand  Morel,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  J.  .shrimpton, 
and  Mi-s.  Coombes. 

For  six  trained  specimens  IVfrs.  Bishop  was  first,  showing 
very  fine  Lady  Hanham,  Pha-hus,  Colonel  Smith,  and  Mme° 
Carnot.  ilr.  J.  Troup,  Essex  Lodge,  Upper  Clapton 
gardener,  Mr.  Wraight),  was  second. 


jMr.  F.  Bishop,  Highbury,  was  first  for  standard-trained 
specimens,  showing  Miss  Walton  Lady  Hanham,  W.  Tricker, 
and  Eva  Xnowles. 

Cut  Blooms.— Japanese. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis.  Chippenham,  gained  firsi  prize  and  the 
Holmes  jMemorial  Cup  for  the  best  forty-eight  Japanese. 
Phcebus,  E.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Simplicity,  Mrs. 
White  Popham,  Le  Grand  Dragon.  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  C.Davis,  Mrs. 
W.  Cursham,  ('al vat's  1890,  and  Lord  Salisbury  were  splendidly 
represented.  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Dov»nside,  Leatherhead  (gardener, 
Mr.  W^  Mease),  gained  the  second  prize,  and  in  this  collec- 
tion was  the  best  bloom  in  the  show,  namely,  Mrs.  Barkley, 
to  which  a  special  prize  was  given.  Florence  3Iolyneux, 
5Iutual  Friend,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  J.  R.  I'pton,  ilrs.  Weeks, 
if.  Chenon  de  Lech^,  and  Mrs.  G.  Carpenter  were  some  of  the 
best.  Mr.  A.  F.  Hills,  Markhams,  Woodford  Green 
(gaidener.  Mr.  R.  Kenyon).  was  third.  Mrs,  Mease,  Soleil 
dOctobre,  Lord  Ludlow,  Lionel  Humphrey,  Mutual  Friend, 
and  L.  Remy  were  very  good.  The  fourth  prize  went  to  Mr. 
E.  Bruce,  The  Beeches,  Walton-on-Thames  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Jinks).  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  and  Soleil  d'Octobre  were 
here  particularly  good. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Skilbeck,  Harrow  Weald  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Roberts),  was  first  for  twenty-four  Japanese  distinct.  Mrs. 
W.  Seward,  Mrs.  Wliite  Popham,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Mease, 
Lionel  Humphrey,  andMrs.H.  Weeks  beinghisbest.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hankey  gained  second  prize,  showing  jlme.  Brossillon  and 
R.  Hooper  Pearson  very  well.  Mr.  J.  Wilder,  Stanstead 
Park,  was  third. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct.  Mr.  C.  W.  AVright,  Ingle- 
wood  House,  North  Finchley,  -was  first.  R.  Hooper  Pearson 
and  Mutual  Friend  being  his  best  blooms.  Lord  Suffield, 
Gunton  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Allan),  was  second  ;  Aus- 
tralian Gold,  M.  Chenon  de  Leeh^,  an<l  C.  Davis  were  the 
best  in  this  collection.  Mr.  T.  L.  Boyd.  North  Frith, 
Tonbridge  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Coleman),  was  third. 
Incurved. 
For  thirty  -  six  incurved  blooms,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey. 
Fetcham  Park,  Fetcham  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Higgs),  gained 
the  first  prize.  Ma  Perfection,  Mrs.  G.  Williams,  Lady 
Isabel,  Countess  of  Warwick,  Mme.  Ferlat,  Hanwell  Glory, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Topaz  Oriental  were  included  in  this 
exhibit.  Mr.  P.  Ralli.  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom  (garaener,  Mr. 
G.  Hnnt).  was  second.  Duchess  of  Fife,  Chrysantheme 
Bruant,  Lady  Isabel,  and  Creole  were  the  best.  Mr. 
E.  Bruce  was  third.  Robert  Petfield,  Ma  Perfection,  Alme 
Ferlat,  C.  Curtis,  and  King  of  the  Yellows  were  particularly 
good. 

B'or  twenty-four  incurved,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey  was  awarded 
the  first  prize,  Hanwell  Glory,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  Curtis, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  and  Ma  Perfection  being  very  fine. 
Mr.  P.  Ralli,  Epsom,  gained  the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  A. 
Tate,  Downside,  third. 

For  twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  ilr.  N.  L.  Cohen, 
Englefield  Green  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Sturt).  gained  the  first 
prize  for  a  very  fine  lot.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lucy  Kendal, 
Hanwell  Glory,  and  C.  Curtis  were  the  best.  Mr.  G.  Wilder 
gained  second  prize,  and  Mr.  A.  HendersDU,  M.P.,  Buseot 
Park,  Faringdon  (gardener,  Mr.  W,  Baston).  tliird. 

For  six  incurved,  one  variety,  Mr.  G.  B.  Hankey  was  first 
with  splendid  blooms  of  Duchess  of  Fife.  Mr.  P.  Ralli  was 
second  with  the  same  variety. 

For  a  vase  of  six  blooms  of  Japanese,  Lady  Tate  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Howe)  gained  first  prize,  and  iliss  Easterl:)rook,  The 
Briars,  Fawkham,  first  for  a  basket  of  autumn  foliage  and 
berries. 

Mr.  S.  Hardy,  Highgate  (gardener,  Mr.  Chitty)  was  first 
for  two  vases  of  Pompons  or  Anemones. 

The  first  prize  for  two  hand  bouquets  of  Chrysanthemums 
went  to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon  (gardener, 
Mr.  A.  Newell). 

Amateurs. 
For  eighteen  Japanese  hlooms,  Mr.  Milton  Bode,  Down 
House,  Reading  (gardener.  Mr.  D.  Ager)  was  first. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  A.  L.  Reynolds,  North  Finchley 
(gardener.  Mr.  A.  Page)  gained  the  tirst  award,  and  Mr.  E. 
Smith,  Ingleside,  Chatham  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Denyer)  was 
first  for  six  Japanese  distinct. 

For  six  of  one  variety,  Mr.  T.  Wickham-Jones,  South 
Norwood  (gardener,  Mr.  L.  Gooch)  gained  first  prize. 

For  twelve  incurved  distinct,  Mr.  Langton,  Raymead, 
Hendnii  (■gardener,  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin)  was  first. 

For  eigliteen  Japanese  distinct,  Mr.  M.  Silsbury,  Shanklin, 
was  first  with  very  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  Australie, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  and  Mrs.  Vallis,  a  new  seedling;  Mr.  A.  R. 
Knight,  Ashford,  Kent,  came  second. 

For  twelve  Japanese  distinct,  Mr.  George  Heal,  Compton, 
Guildford,  wm  first. 

Miscellaneous. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling.  Markhams  Nurseries,  W'oodford. 
arranged  an  excellent  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and'  foliage 
plants.  The  group  consisted  of  three  semi-circular  displays. 
The  large  central  one  contained  many  well-grown  blooms. 
Mutual  Friend,  M.  Louis  Remy,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  M. 
Chenon  de  Lech^,  and  many  more  were  included.  The 
(Jrotons,  Eulalia  japonica,  Salvias,  &g.,  were  employed  with 
good  ertect.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co..  >laidsti.in\  exhibited  a 
very  fine  display  of  hardy  fruit,  except  ii'na  1 1>  '^imd  both  in  size 
and  colour.  The  dishes  weresimply  and  (.■ltL'iti\'i--Iy  arranged, 
small  Ferns,  Palms,  Ac,  being  placed  along  the  raised  centre 
of  the  table.  No  les^  than  150  varieties  were  shown 
altogethei-,  some  of  the  Pears  weighing  over  -211).  each. 

Amongst  the  best  of  the  Apples  were  Warners  King, 
Twenty  Ounce,  EckUnville  Seedling,  Stone's  Apple,  Sand- 
ringham,  Bow  Hill  Pippin,  Hambling's  Seedling,  Tibbifs 
Pearniain,  Washingion,  and  Gascoigne's  Scarlet. 

The  Pears  included  very  fine  Marie  Benoist,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,Doyenn6du  Comice,  Durondeau, 
Josephine  de  Malines.  Uvedale  St.  Germain,  Beurre  Diel, 
General  Todtleben,  Catillac.  The  Apples  in  many  instances 
were  of  an  intensely  deep  colour,  particularly  Adam's  Pear- 
main,  Bietigheimei*,  M^rede  Menage,  and  Roundway  Magnum 
Bonum.     Large  gold  medal. 


Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  an-anged  a 
most  interesting  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  including 
many  Orchids.  Large  Palms  and  Crotons  filled  the  centre, 
and  were  surrounded  by  choice  varieties  of  Ferns,  Acalyphas 
Aralias.  Lilies,  &c.  Cattleya  labiata,  various  Oncidiums, 
and  Cypripediums,  including  C.  Adonis  (C.  harrisianum  x 
C.  spicerianum),  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Ericas  in 
variety.  Carnations,  t'yclamens,  ttc.  were  also  made  use  of 
in  this  attractive  display.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  "a 
collection  of  Cannas,  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blooms^ 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Acalypha  hispida  (sanderiana). 
Several  blooms  of  each  of  the  varieties  of  Chrj'saulhemum 
were  shown,  and  included  splendid  examples  of  ilrs.  Frank 
Gray  Smith,  Princesse  Alice  de  :Monaco,  M.  Jacob  Holtzer, 
&c.  The  zonals,  as  usual,  were  remarkably  well  displayed 
by  Messrs.  Cannell.  The  varieties  exhibited  ranged  through 
many  shades,  and,  together  with  the  highly  -  coloured 
Cannas.  formed  a  bright  feature.  The  plants  of  Acalypha- 
hispida  formed  a  unique  centre  to  this  display.  Large  gold 
medal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  setup  a  very  fine  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants.  The  high  background 
was  one  mass  of  bloom,  while  the  foreground  of  dwarf 
plants  was  effectively  relieved  by  mounds  of  varying  size, 
dominated  by  splendid  specimens  of  Cocos.  Hairy  Wonder, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Mme.  E.  Roger,  Lady  Hanham, 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  Charles  Davis  were  particularly 
well  represented.    Large  gold  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill  and  Catford, 
exhibited  a  decorative  table  of  fruit,  all  the  latter  being' 
grown  within  six  miles  of  London  Bridge.  The  centrepiece 
was  effectively  arranged  with  various  fruits,  plants  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  autumn-tinted  berries  and 
foliage.  Vases  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  decorative  and 
Japanese,  were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  table.  Amongst/ 
the  Chrysanthemums  was  a  new  single  variety.  Ladysmith, 
deep  rose  in  colour.  The  Apples  included  fine  specimens  of 
Hoary  Morning,  Allington  Pippin.  Tom  Putt,  Washington, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  C;is(M.iL:nes.Scarlet.  and  Wellington,  and 
amongst  the  Pears  Pitmast-m  Duchess.  Catillac,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  JIarechal  de  la  Cour,  and  Glou  ilorceau  were  par- 
ticularly noticeable.  Messrs.  Laing  also  showed  fine 
examples  of  their  multiflora  strain  of  Streptocarpus.  Gold- 
medal. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey.  Exmouth,  Devon,  showed  some 
particularly  fine  blooms  in  his  display  of  Chrysanthemums. 
At  the  back  of  the  exhiliit  were  several  vases  filled  with 
flowers  of  Japanese  varieties  ;  single  blooms  of  this  section, 
and  smaller-flowered  varieties  were  also  arranged.  Several 
promising  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Godfrey  were  displayed, 
as  also  were  Calvafs  '99,  Mrs.  Charles  Birch.  Godfrey'^ 
Pride  (raised  from  seed  and  sent  out  last  March),  C.I.V., 
Yellow  Globe  Nag.iya.  Mrs.  R.  Cadbury,  and  many  others. 
Gold  medal. 

Mr.  Robert  Owen,  ilaidenhead,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
riirvsjuitliLinums  that  included  Japanese,  incurved,  and 
dirnijiiivc  varieties.  These  were  very  nicely  arranged,  bright 
L-dlduredtnliage  plants,  Araucarias,  Ferns,  &c.,  benig  inter- 
spersed. The  Japanese  included  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Miss 
Elsie  Fulton,  Lady  Phillips,  Vicar  of  Leatherhead.  and 
many  seedlings.  Amongst  the  incurved  were  noticeable 
several  seedlings  that  give  promise  of  good  things  to 
come. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  had  a  most  attractive 
arrangement  of  decorative  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  group  they  were  arranged  in 
pyramids,  and  eft'ectively  relieved  the  monotonous  appear- 
ance often  associated  with  <'hrysauthemum  displays.  White 
(Juintns,  Lizzie  Adcock,  Criinsoii  Source  d  Or,  Harvest  Home, 
Crimson  Marie  Masse,  Mr.  Geori,'eHilI,  Victor  Mew,  and  Ralph 
Curtis  were  included,  liolicrt  Holmes,  a  new  Japanese 
incurved,  and  Primula  obcoMi(.-a  kermesiana,  an  improved 
form  of  a  lovely  dark  rose  colour,  were  also  shown.  Silver- 
gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons.  Highgate,  N..  arranged  an 
exceedingly  attractive  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and 
foliage  plants.  Mounds  of  Begonias,  Spirieas,  Liliums, 
Ericas  in  variety,  Carnations,  Bouvardias,  Lilies.  &c., 
stood  out  from  the  groundwork  of  Ferns.  &c.,  while  Chry- 
santhenmms.  Palms,  and  other  foliage  plants  afforded  an 
effective  background.     Large  gold  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E..  in  their 
group  of  Chi'ysanthenmms,  set  up  many  well  grown  plants- 
carrying  excellent  blooms.  These  Acre  well  arranged,  the 
height  of  the  group  admitting  of  each  having  suflicient 
room.  Various  foliage  plants  were  also  made  use  of  as  a 
liackground,  foreground,  and  between  the  Chrysanthemums. 
Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Spoonerand  Sons,  Hounslow  Nursery,  Middlesex, 
exhibited  dishes  of  very  finely  coloured  Apples— Newton 
Wonder,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Hollandtiury,  Warner's  King, 
Bismarck,  Royal  Jubilee.  Stones  Apple,  and  Alexan<Ier  were 
a  few  of  the  fine  specimens  included  in  the  display.  Largff 
silver  medal. 

Mr.  T.  Rochford,  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries,  Broxbourne. 
Herts,  showed  a  group  of  retarded  plants,  consisting  of 
Ghent  Azaleas.  Spinuas.  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Liliums,  &c. 
They  were  remarkably  fine.    Large  silver  medal. 

Mr.  J.  Spink.  Summit  Road  Nursery,  ^\'allhamstow, 
displayed  a  well  set  uji  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  nicely 
relieved  by  the  interspcrsini:  of  slender  Pahus,  Crotons, 
Ferns,  &c.  Many  of  tlu- hading  varieties  were  included  in 
those  exhibited,  and  the  plants  were  very  dwarf  f^id  well 
flowered.    Large  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  and  Co..  the  Nurseries,  Stevenage, 
Herts,  exhibited  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Cactaceous- 
plants  in  pots,  varying  in  size  from  midget  plants  to  2  feet 
high.    Large  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westiuiry-on-Trym,  exhi- 
bited a  most  interesting  collection  of  Violets,  comprising 
many  beautiful  varieties.    Silver  medal. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  exhil>ited  the  new  Begonia- 
Caledonia,  a  pure  white  variety  of  (Jloire  de  Lorraine. 

The  remainder  of  our  report  will  appear  next  week. 


November    10,  1900.] 
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PARIS    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

This  year  the  annual  exhibitions  of  Chrysanthemums, 
organised  hy  the  Paris  Chrysanthemum  L-ommittee  uf  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  and  the  French  National 
Clirysanthemum  Suciety  were  amaljjamated,  and  held  in 
two  lar^e  greenhouses  within  the  grounds  of  the  i^reat 
Internaliimal  Tniversal  Exposition. 

The  shuw  opened  on  Wednesday,  Oetoher  31,  and  was 
originally  announced  to  close  on  November  5,  but  was 
extended  fur  a  few  days  longer.  As  on  former  occasions, 
It  was  patronised  by  a  v.;ry  large  number  of  visitors,  many 
of  whom  were  eminent  Chrysanthemum  raisers  and  growers, 
from  all  parts  of  France. 

A  deputatiun  consisting  of  Messrs.  P.  Waterer,  T.  Bevan, 
Harman  Payne,  ^Vit^y,  and  Runchman  visited  tlie  show  as 
lepresenlalives  of  the  English  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  a  series  of  medals  being  presented  by  the  society  to 
he  awarded  to  exhibitors  on  this  important  occasion.  There 
were  not  many  foreign  exhibitors,  the  principal  one  being  the 
English  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  wliose  group 
formed  a  grand  display,  and  was  thoroughly  representative. 
Although  displayed  in  two  groups  it  excited  the  admiration 
of  everjono,  and  was  awarded  by  the  jury  a  first  prize  with 
felicitations.  First-class  certittcaUs  were  awarded  by  the 
floral  committee  to  Mrs.  Barkley,  Lily  Mouulford,  and  Miss 
Alice  Byron.  One  portion  of  the  exhibits  occupied  half  of  a 
large  oval  bed,  and  the  tlowers  were  set  up  in  glass  bottles 
that  were  but  ied  l)eiieath  a  covering  of  leaf-mould.  Round 
the  fiont  was  an  edging  of  green  turf  with  festoons  of 
Smilax,  while  interspersed  between  the  flowers  was  a  most 
eflfective  aud  artistic  arrangement  in  Crotons,  Adiantums, 
Cocos,  Keiitia.  and  Pteris  treniula.  The  artistic  arrangement 
was  greatly  admired,  not  only  by  the  general  public,  but 
also  by  tbe  horticultural  fraternity  visithig  the  show.  All 
the  details  were  carried  out  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  by 
Messrs.  Waterer,  Bevan.  and  Witty,  who  certainly  deserve 
the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  society  for  the  way  in  which 
Ihey  worked  to  set  up  the  ciilhTtinn  in  so  effective  amanner. 
.Japanese  were  largely  leprcseiitLd.  and  in  very  fine  examples 
of  Mrs.  Bagnett  Wild,  Mrs.  W.  Reed,  Phcebus,  the  Duchess, 
N.C.S.  Jubilee  (very  flue).  Mme.  Gnstave  Henry.  Ac. 
Incurves  inchuied  vei-y  fine  examples  of  Ba  xm  Hirsch  and 
C.  H.  Curtis;  Anemones  were  represented  by  Mrs.  P.  R. Duim; 
Descartes.  Le  Chalonnais,  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  and  Mrs. 
Waterer.  Other  sections  included  good  specimens  of  Mary 
Anderson-,  ili&s  Cressey,  Jane,  Roi  des  Pr^coces,  Harvest 
Home,  Nellie  Brown,  A-c,  altogether  about  3U0  different 
varieties  of  every  section  c>f  the  Chrysanthemum,  all  of 
which  were  gratuitously  contributed  by  members  of  the 
society  for  the  purpose  of  the  display. 

Close  by  was  the  exhibit  of  another  English  collection. 
This  was  staged  liy  Mr.  ^V.  Wells,  of  Eavlswuod.  The  blooms 
were  all  tlnely-gi<i\\  ii  well-develnped  samples,  veiycleanand 
bright.  Particularly  good  was  >riss  JIaud  Douj-las,  incurved 
JapaTiese,  with  broad  tlorcts,  colour  pale  lilac-inauve.  In- 
cluded were  Charles  Langley,  another  large  Jii]>anese,  having 
broad  grooved  Morels,  colour  deep  velvety  purple-amaranth, 
reverse  silvery  ;  Miss  Lucy  Cheeseman,  a  grand  new  yellow  ; 
Miss  Coombes,  a  charming  rosy  pink  Japanese  ;  Matthew 
Smith,  Japanese,  rather  narrow  grooved  florets,  colour  deep 
golden-yellow,  tinted  bronze;  and  many  other  very  fine 
blooms. 

New  SEEin.iNfis. 

An  important  feature  was  made  by  M.  Aug.  Nonin.  An 
cttective  group  was  set  up  by  this  exhibitor,  composed 
entirely  of  novelties  for  next  year.  Mme.  Camille  Blanc  is  a 
Japanese  incurved,  with  medium-sized  grooved  florets,  and 
the  colour  a  fine  shade  of  pure,  clear  buttery  yellow  ;  M.  A. 
Charvet  is  a  Jajjanese.  with  long  florets,  colour  deep  velvety 
bright  crimson,  reverse  gidden ;  Fiu  de  Siecle,  an  immense 
Japanese,  with  long  drooping  florets,  colour  pure  deep 
gidden-yellow  ;  Sada  Yacco,  Japanese,  with  long  twisted 
curly  grooved  florets,  colour  creamy  white,  tinted  green  in 
the  centre;  Ceres,  large  globular  Japanese,  with  grooved 
florets  deep  and  c<mipact  in  build,  colour  very  pale  yellow. 

Another  fine  lot  of  new  seedlings  was  staged  by  M.  Ernest 
Calval.  A  noble-looking  flower  of  colossal  dimensions  is 
Calvafs  Sun.  It  was  the  finest  new  seedling  in  the  show, 
aud  would  undoubtedly  have  been  awarded  the  special  prize 
of  the  Amei'ican  Chrysanthemum  Society  but  fiu-  the  fact 
that  the  raiser  had  already  been  awarded  the  large  gold 
medal  of  the  English  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  for 
the  finest  exbibit  of  seedlings.  The  colour  is  a  most  intense 
deep  golden-yellow,  and  absolutely  pure  in  tone.  Others 
were  Rui  Soleil.  a  large  Japanese  of  a  fine  pure  golden- 
yell'. w  Cjlour;  Croix  du  Sud,  immense  in  size,  a  Japanese, 
with  pure  white  grooved  floi-ets  ;  Paolo  Radaelli,  a  large 
globular  flower,  with  groove  twisted  florets,  colour  a  curious 
shade  of  pinkish  mauve  ;  Brunchild,  an  eccentric-looking 
Jajiancsc,  with  a  central  whtu'l  of  Hort-ts.  colnur  pale  purple- 
aniaiaiith,  reverse  silvery  ;  Regina,  pure  ]n\\tvi  white,  Ac. 

Tlie  American  Chrysanthemum  society  uttered  a  prizs  of 
the  value  of  125  francs  for  the  best  new  seedluig,  which  was 
awaided  to  M.  Liger  Ligueau  for  an  excellent  Japanese 
incurved  with  narrow  florets,  very  deeply  grooved  and 
pointed  at  the  tips,  called  Mdllo.  Marie  Liger.  The  colour 
is  a  dull  shade  or  pink,  but  clear  aud  pure.  Some  other 
interesting  exliiltits  of  cut  blooms  included  a  very  good 
collection  from  M.  Charmet,  of  Lyons,  and  also  one  from 
M.  Moliu  of  the  same  place,  who  had  a  Japanese  Anemone, 
very  curious  and  distinct  in  build,  called  Toriada,  of  large 
size  with  very  long  tubular  guard  florets,  open  and  curly  at 
the  tips,  the  colour  being  white  with  a  disc  of  yellow. 
M.  Cliarmet  had  an  excellent  exhibit  of  large  lilooms  in  good 
condition,  comprising  Charles  Davis,  Soleil  dOctobre,  the 
Convention,  Nyanza,  Mme.  Lawrence  Z6d^.  Mme.  Gnstave 
Henry  (very  fine),  Australie,  Ac. 

The  other  large  greenhouse  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
an  immense  display  of  plants  in  pots.  These  were  all 
arranged  in  beds  of  various  shapes,  witli  an  edging  of  grass. 
Close  to  the  entrance  was  a  very  fine  group  by  M.  Lemaire, 
each  plant  carrying  a  good  number  of  large-sized  blooms; 
those  in  front  were  arranged  in  a  line  of  colour  by  them- 
selves, there  being  one  of  purple,  one  of  crimson,  one  of 


yellow,  and  fiually  one  of  pink  blooms.  Behind  these  were 
mingled  President  Lemaire,  a  beautiful  crimson  chestnut 
Japanese  with  golden  reverse,  having  very  broad-groiived 
florets,  M.  Fatzer,  Paul  Oudot,  Mile.  Gabrielle  Deone, 
Ed.  Andr^,  and  a  very  l>right  Japanese,  not  inappropriately 
called  Globe  de  Feu. 

Standards  in  pots  were  shown  by  M.  Gouleau.  The 
varieties  consisted  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  Pres  Nonin, 
Mme.  Ed.  Roger,  Mme.  Calvat.  Mme.  Carnot,  Surpasse 
.\miral,  Mme.  Gnstave  Henry.  Viviand  Morel,  Gloriosum, 
and  many  othere  not  ([Uite  so  well  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel. 

■Messrs.  Leveiiue  et  flis  filled  up  a  large  rectangular  bed 
with  blooms  of  almost  every  well  known  Japanese  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  best  we  saw  were  Fred  Bauer,  Colonel  W.  B. 
Smith,  Princesse  Alice  de  Monaco,  Wonderful,  Mme.  Ed. 
Roger,  Beauty  of  Teignmtjuth,  Gloire  du  Rocher,  Lydia, 
AL  Farrer,  Salom^.  and  many  more  of  the  same  kind. 

Standards  in  pots  were  also  shown  by  M.  Patrolin. 
Although  these  were  rather  loosely  flowered,  the  blooms 
were  of  very  good  size,  but  tlie  great  majority  of  the 
varieties  were  (juite  unknown  to  us  by  name.  We  therefore 
only  mentiiui  W.  Tricker,  .\ustraliaii  Gold,  Mme.  Calvat, 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Beer,  Mme.  Ed.  R<iger,  Viviand  Morel,  Charles 
Davis,  General  Patjuie,  and  Charles  Albert,  a  very  fine  shade 
of  warm  terra  cotta. 

Messrs.  Vihnoriu,  Andrieux  and  Co.  had  several  large  and 
important  groups.  One  of  these  contained  plants  in  pots, 
bearing  from  four  to  six  blooms  on  each.  It  was  prettily 
arranged  within  a  border  composed  of  turf  and  an  inside 
edging  of  golden  Pyrethrum.  We  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  inmiense  number  of  liHKJ  novelties, 
which  appeared  to  have  come  from  every  available  source. 
Another  group  from  the  same  firm  was  arranged  in  the 
middle  of  this  great  conservatory,  around  the  statue  in  the 
centre.  They  were  freely-flowered,  single-stem  plants,  with 
good  heads.  The  names  of  the  best  must  suffice,  viz. : 
Le  Taker,  Orqueil,  a  new  yellow,  Banquise,  a  fine  white, 
M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mrs.  Weeks,  AL  L.  Remy,  Pres. 
Felix  Sahut,  white.  Pride  of  Madford,  Viviand  Morel,  Ac. 

M.  Aug.  Nonin's  collection  of  pot  plants,  every  one  of 
which  bore  from  three  to  ten  immense  exhibition  blooms, 
was  a  sight  to  remember.  M.  Raymond  Desforets,  a  deep, 
old-fashioned  incurved  of  perfect  form  and  build,  having 
broad  florets  of  good  substance,  the.culour  being  a  beautiful 
rich  old  gold,  inside  which  is  scarcely  visilde  chestnut,  was 
a  grand  flower.  Mme.  Ph.  Roger  is  a  gr.ind  Japanese 
incurved,  chestnut -crimson  with  bronze  reverse.  Other 
good  ones  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  were  Pho?bus, 
Volcan,  aijrto,  Orqueil,  Dr.  Roche,  a  beautiful  pink, 
Etoile  de  Feu,  dazzling  fiery  crimson,  Oceana,  M.  Farzer, 
W.  Seward,  Pres.  Felix  Sahut,  white,  Jules  Bernard,  fine 
purple,  Pres.  Lemaire,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  Lady  Hauliam, 
Ac. 

We  have  only  mentioned  the  most  interesting  or  imposing 
groups  as  viewed  from  an  English  standpoint,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  we  have  been  quite  unable  in  the  space  at 
our  command  to  mention  many  cither  exhibits  that  we  should 
have  liked  to.  We  ought,  however,  in  conclusion  to  add  that 
other  exhibitors  included  Messrs.  Gustave  Dubois  Boutreux. 
George  Magne.  Geran  Oberthuv,  MfUitigny  et  fll-^,  Mezaid 
Forgcst  and  Co.,  and  others. 

PENARTH. 

At  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  held  at  Penarth,  on 
October  31,  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake  won  Lord  Windsors  challenge 
vase  for  the  best  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis,  Chippenham,  gained  the  second  prize,  and  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stephens,  Penarth,  third.  Mr.  Ralph  Crossling  was  first  f<>r 
twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vullis  second,  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Drake  third.  Mr,  Pitt,  Abergavenny,  gained  the  premier 
award  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms.  The  challemre  cup 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  obtained  by  Mi-.  W. 
Treseder,  Cardiff,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Stevens  won  the  challenge 
cup  for  Chrysanthemums  in  vases.  A  certificate  for  the  best 
bbxim  in  the  show  was  awarded  to  Mr.  K.  S.  Vallis  for  a 
splendid  example  of  Phiebus.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  given 
to  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen,  3,  Kymen  Terrace.  Penarth,  for  the  best 
bloom  in  the  amateur  section.  Although  this  society  is  but 
a  comparatively  young  one,  it  is  doing  very  gocd  work  in 
South  Wales,  and  its  exhibitions,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  secretary  (Mr.  H.  A.  .Mlcii).  are  remarkably  good. 


MESSRS.        FRANK        CANT 
AND  CO.,  COLCHESTER. 

WE  were  in  the  beautiful  Braiswick 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  Frank  Canf 
and  Co.  in  the  late  autumn, 
when  the  .sloping  Rose  fields  were 
drenched  with  perfume  from  row 
upon  row  of  plants  in  full  blossom. 
All  intending  Rose  growers  should  visit  a  good 
Rose  nur.sery,  if  possible,  before  planting  then- 
gardens,  It  is  an  object  -  lesson,  and  we  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  our  visits  to  such  a  place 
as  this  on  the  hills  facing  the  quaint  militarj' town. 
Mr.  Frank  Cant  is  one  of  tlie  best  known  of  British 
rosarians,  and  his  beautiful  exhibits  in  the  early 
year  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society's  meetings 
are  famous,  and  this  autumn  we  were  charmed  with 
his  display  of  garden  Roses,  so  full  of  colour  and 
perfume,  long  after  tlie  Hylirid  Perpetuals  have 
passed  away  and  the  e.\hibitions  are  almost  for- 
gotten.    Some    will   .say,  "All    Roses   are   garden  | 


Roses  :  it  is  foolish  to  apply  such  a  name  to  a 
flower  every  right-minded  gardener— we  use  the 
term  in  Its  broadest  sense — loves  to  cultivate  around 
his  home."  But  the  term  arose  to  distinguish  the 
merely  show  Rose  from  the  plant  that  will  blossom 
utreeasingly  from  June  until  autumn  days  bid  the 
display  cease  until  the  summer  sun  again  opens  the 
daintj-  buds.  I'he  Braiswick  Nursery  is  a  true 
home  of  the  Roses  ;  there  are  acres'  of  healthy 
plants  covering  the  rich  slopes,  hundreds  of  climbers 
with  bush  plants  between  appearing  in  one  spot, 
and  then  acres  splashed  with  colour  from  the  Tea 
Roses,  the  Hybrid  Teas,  Chinas,  Polyanthas,  and 
the  kinds  we  prize  for  their  beaut}-  and  abundant 
blossoming.  Long  before  we  reached  the  nursery 
w-e  knew  Roses  were  in  flower  in  the  vicinity.  We 
sniffed  Roses  in  the  wind,  and  how  pleasant  is  it  to 
know  that  in  the  garden  of  cjuite  mode.st  dimensions 
we  ma\'  en  jo\-  this  sweet  perfume. 

The  cutting  Briar  is  the  great  stock  used  by  Mr. 
Cant,  and  we  made  note  of  a  few  kinds  of  especially 
excellent  Howering  late  in  the  year.  Marquise  de 
Salisbury,  Mr.  Cant  told  the'  writer,  had  been 
flowering  since  the  first  week  in  .June,  and  few 
Hybrid  Teas  are  so  bright  and  eflective  in  colour  ; 
Mme.  Fernet  Ducher  w-as  laden  with  blossom,  so 
too  were  Papa  Gontler,  Souvenir  de  J.  B.  Guillot, 
Mme.  Falcot,  Camoens,  Dr.  (irill,  Isabella  Sprunt, 
Mme.  Chedane  (iulnoisseau,  the  purest  yellow  Tea 
in  cultivation,  that  glorious  Tea  Rose  G.  Nabonnand, 
the  crimson  Piincesse  de  Sagan.  Marcjuise  de 
Vivens,  Edith  Gift'ord,  Rubens,  Maman  Cochet  and 
its  white  form,  and  many  others.  We  were  delighted 
with  a  group  of  the  Tea  Souvenir  de  Catherine 
Guillot.  which  has  flowers  of  buft'  and  yellow  tones, 
and  produceil  in  abundance,  whilst  the  buds  are 
conspicuously  pretty.  Few  kinds,  too,  aresoriehly 
scented. 

The  China  Roses  are,  of  cour.se,  In  masses  ;  they 
are  amongst  the  most  popular  of  kinds,  and  rightly 
so.  Mme.  Laurette  Messimy,  Mine.  Eugene  Resal", 
and  Queen  Mab  were  amongst  the  more  conspicuous, 
the  last  mentioned  beluga  pretty  Ro.se  with  flowers 
of  butf  rose,  and  other  tints  inteiniingling,  and  the 
growth  is  vi|^orous.  Wo  must  not  f.irget  the 
Noisette  I'apiUon,  an  old  Rose  \i  liicli  Mr.  Frank 
Cant  discovered  in  an  Isle  of  U'ight  garden  :  it 
varies  in  colour,  but  that  is  an  added  charm ; 
it  is  very  free  in  all  ways  and  of  a  climbing 
tendenc}-. 

It  is  well  to  remember  Mr.  C-int's  advice,  that  Tea 
Roses  want  little  pruning,  merely  as  a  rule  when 
the  buslies  are  too  thick  in  the  middle,  that  Is. 
wlicie  the  flowers  are  gathered  throughout  the 
summer.  In  picking  these  the  plants  are  pruned, 
but  of  eour.se  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the 
production  of  show  blooms. 

Of  the  standard  plants  we  can  write  no  more 
thin  to  say  we  have  seldom  seen  stretches  of  finer 
examples.  That  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea  Griiss  an 
Teplitz  was  excellent  In  this  form,  and  we  noticed 
a  remarkable  stretch  of  Tea  kinds  as  standards. 
These  are  rambling  remarks,  but  it  would  require 
many  columns  to  do  justice  to  such  a  nursery  as 
this,  in  which  the  Rose  in  every  class  and  in  every 
form  is  represented  by  all  that  is  best,  whether  of 
old  or  new  varieties.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  is  also  one 
of  our  leading  exhibitors,  and  his  long  record  of 
successful  combats  in  the  annual  tournaments  of 
Rose  floweis  is  maintained  to  a  high  standard  year 
by  year.  Readers  of  The  (t.^rdkn  will  be  "also 
interested  in  knowing  that  this  famous  rosarian 
was  the  first  to  show  flowers  from  under  glass  at 
the  early  exhibitions,  and  we  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  those  peerless  blooms  displayed  early  in 
the  year  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  In  truth, 
the  year  is  encircled  with  Rose  flowers  at  Braiswick. 


COVERING    FOR    A    CLOSE 
PALING. 

The  following  question  is  one  whose  answer  will 
lie  of  benefit  to  so  many  that  we  are  glad  to  L'ive  a 
comprehensive  answer:  "I  am  making  a  garden, 
and  have  a  close  wooden  paling  about  .>  feet  high 
with  a  north  exposure  to  cover.  Kindly  advise  me 
what  flowers  to  grow  on  it.     Would  .-iny  kinrl  of 
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Rose  thrive   on   it,  or  Wistaria   or  Clematis?" — 
G.  E.  D. ,  Jersey. 

[It  is  as  easy  to  plant  a  paling  with  a  north 
exposure,  and  to  make  it  beautiful  with  a  flowery 
covering,  as  one  with  any  other  aspect  ;  indeed, 
some  plants,  by  no  means  the  hardiest,  such  as 
Escallonia  and  Ceanolhus,  will  often  on  a  north 
wall  or  fence  escape  that  vernal  danger  of  sun  on 
frosty  stems  and  foliage  that  so  often  kills  these 
plants,  or  at  any  rate  cuts  them  to  the  ground  in 
any  sunny  aspect  other  than  westerly.  Any  of  the 
Ayrshire  Roses  would  do  well,  and  the  common 
pink  China,  also  the  beautiful  and  long-blooming 
hybrids  of  China,  and  such  fine  rambling  things  as 
Penzance  Briars,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  and  Reine 
Olga  de  Wurtembiirg,  the  grandest  of  Roses  for 
winter  foliage.  Wistaria  would  also  do,  and  the 
Clematis  species,  such  as  niontana,  Flammula, 
graveolens,and  paniculata.  Jasminum  nudifloruni  is 
naturally  at  home  in  such  a  place.  The  (iuelder  Rose, 
trained  as  a  wall  or  fence  covering,  is  admirable  : 
and  another  handsome  shrub  that  is  excellent  for 
the  same  use  is  8pira'a  lindleyana,  all  the  prettier 
if  Clematis  Flammula  runs  into  it.  The  Roses 
above  named  are — all  but  the  China  and  Hybrids — 
strong  and  even  rampant  growers.  Reine  Olga 
will  throw  out  shoots  15  feet  long  in  the  year, 
therefore  these  should  be  planted  a  good  distance 
apart.  Though  the  fence  is  not  high,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Roses  flower  all  the  better  for 
being  trained  down,  as  would  be  needful  in  this 
case. — Eds.] 


SALE  OF  JAPANESE  PLANTS. 

On  Tuesday  last,  at  Willis's  rooms,  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Fisher  opened  a  sale  by  auction  of 
rare  Japanese  floral  and  arboreal  plants  and  trees 
imported  by  Messrs.  Yamanaka  and  Co.  The 
trees  are  curiously  and  artistically  trained,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  great  age.  Although  measured 
by  inches  onl},  some  of  the  specimens  perfectly 
resemble  full-grown  trees.  The  process  of  dwarfing 
is  one  which  has  simply  retarded  growth,  and  it 
was  explained  at  the  sale  that  the  trees  having 
become  thoroughly  acclimatised,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  growing  them  in  this  country 
if  certain  instructions  are  observed.  A  Chabo 
Hiba,  '2  feet  6  inches  in  height,  reputed  to  be  200 
years  old,  was  sold  for  fll.  Another  of  the  .same 
sort,  but  a  green  variet}',  in  the  shape  of  a  tree 
overhanging  a  clirt',  (I  inches  in  height,  and  said  to 
be  (iO  years  old,  went  for  illi  Ifis.  6d.  A  similar 
tree  having  regular  branches,  '2  feet  4  inches  by 
3  feet  4  inches,  and  between  130  and  150  years  old, 
was  purchased  for  £10  16s.  A  golden  Chabo  Hiba, 
20  inches  high  and  70  years  old,  sold  for  £5  15s.  (id.  ; 
and  a  wonderful  specimen  of  pine — Pimis  parviflora 
^wentfor£14  3s.  (id.  The  latter  has  well-balanced 
and  regular  branches,  and  must  have  been  in  the 
care  of  a  skilful  trainer,  the  trunk  being  in  the 
shape  of  an  octopus.  Its  height  is  35  inches,  and 
it  is  stated  to  be  250  years  old.  All  the  trees  are 
trained  in  pots.  —  Time-i. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


time  your  plant  has  some  characteristics  in  common  with 

B.  Atkinsoni,  of  which  one  is  a  great  similarity  of  leaf. 

S.    //.—I,    Dractena    Lindeni  ;     2,    Selaginella   WiMenovi  ;  I 

3,  Curculigo  recurvata ;   4,   Ficus  rapes:    rt,    Dieffenhachia 
Bausei :     6,    Begonia    Dregei  ;      7,    Selaginella    kraussiana  ! 
vurie;_'ata. 

Names  of  fruits.— iVo  Name.—l,  Oipsy  King;  2, 
Adam's  Pearniain  ;   :i,  Early  Julian  ;  4,  Northern  (Jreening; 

5,  Baldwin;   6,  Harabledon  Deux  Ans. C.    G.—l,   Lane's 

Prince  Albert ;  2,  Cox'b  Orange  Pippin  ;   3,  Golden  Pippin  ; 

4,  too  poor  a  specimen  ;  5,  Hanwell  Snuring;  6,  Royal  Russett. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Trees  to  plant.— T  am  extending  the  grounds  of  my 
house  hy  julding  two  meadows  adjoining  the  garden  on  the 
side  towards  which  the  house  has  its  best  outlook.  There  is 
(except  in  a  small  part)  no  screen  round  these  meadows.  Both 
for  protection  from  wind,  and  privacy  and  appearance  sake, 
I  am  anxious  to  screen  in  the  fields,  for  though  they  will 
remain  meadows,  yat  I  want  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
grounds  and  have,  as  it  were,  a  little  miniature  park-like  look 
(they  are  only  25  acres).  The  soil  is  chalk  ;  the  meadows  lie 
on  the  slope  of  a  wind-swept  valley,  and  anything  planted 
would  be  entirely  exposed  to  the  wind,  which  is  very  strong 
and  gusty,  the  position  being  only  eight  miles  from  the  sea. 
What  trees  and  plants  wuuld  you  advise  me  to  plant?  I  notice 
that  Ash  and  Birch,  with  occasional  Scotch  Firs,  seem  to  ha 
about  the  only  trees  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  occurred  tome 
that  a  few  clumps  connected  by  a  Birch  hedge  would  not  be 
bad,  especially  if  Holly  was  mixed  with  it.  Can  you  give  me 
any  hints  a^out  a  Birch  hedge  and  its  planting,  and  whether 
Holly  would  grow  well  with  it?  And,  as  to  tlie  clumps,  I 
thought  of  Scotch  Firs  and  Silver  Birches  for  one  or  two 
clumjis,  liut  should  want  some  showy,  thick,  and  high  under- 
growth with  that.  What  would  you  suggest,  and  what 
would  you  suggest  for  other  clumps?— A.  C.  de  B.  ,  Canterbury. 

|8o  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  description  the  piece  of 
ground  would  be  best  screened  and  enclosed  by  an  informal 
belt  of  trees  and  shrubs  varying  in  width  and  height.  This 
could  be  produced  by  connecting  the  clumps  of  trees  you 
propose  to  plant  by  thinner  breadths  of  smaller  things  rather 
than  by  a  mere  hedge,  that  is,  if  the  space  required  could  be 
given.  The  plantation  might  vary  at  its  widest  part  from 
4(1  feet  to  60  feet  down  to  say  10  feet  or  12  feet  at  its  narrowest. 
That,  however,  is  a  detail.  In  order  to  get  a  qnick  growth 
the  ground  ought  to  he  trenched  all  over  to  a  depth  of  2  feet. 
If  that  were  too  great  a  business,  then  big  holes  stirred  up  to 
the  same  depth  ought  to  be  made  for  every  tree  and  shrub. 


S  feet,  cream  flowers,  April  ;  Erica  mediterranea  var. 
liybrida,  8  inches,  December  to  April,  red ;  Forsythia 
suspensa.  6  feet,  yellow,  April  ;  Genista  virgata.  10  feet, 
yellow,  June  ;  Hamamelis  arhorea,  yellow,  March,  10  feet  ; 
Hydrangea  paniculata  var.  granditiora,  4  feet,  white,  July  ; 
Philadelphus  coronarius,  white,  S  feet,  June;  Philadelphus 
Lemoinei,  4  feet,  white,  June  ;  Pyrus  floribunda,  .s  feet,  rose, 
April;  Ribes  sanguineum  var.  atrosanguineimi,  n  feet,  red, 
March ;  Rosa  rugosa,  0  feet,  red,  summer  ;  Spinca  arguta, 
4  feet,  white,  March  ;  Phillynca  decora,  evergreen,  flowers 
white,  summer  ;  Lilacs  in  variety ;  Berberis  stenophylla, 
evergreen,  yellow,  April  ;  Diervilla  Abel  Carriere,  0  feet, 
red,  June  ;  Wistaria  chinensis,  climber,  summer. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

auestions  and  Answers.— TAe  Editors  mtend  to 
f'Yui:  (iAFt^KN  In-lpful  to  oil  rnnh'rsivko  desire  assistance, 
no  inatttr  ivhat  the  hnnu'h  «/  [larih'iiiiigmay  be,  and  ivith  that 
object  will  make  a  special  Jeature  uf  the  ''Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  EniTORS  o/The  Garden,  W,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  sho^ild  be 
sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— L.  J5uri/.— Acanthus  spinosissi- 

raus.- M.   Emile    Thibaitlt    (Nantes). — The    broad-leaved 

Salvia  is  S.  azurea  (type) ;  the  narrow-leaved  S.  azurea  var. 
grandihora. — —Mr.  li.  /^  — The  Dianthus  sent  is  evidently  a 
fine  thing  on  your  soil,  but  is  certairdy  not  D.  Atkinsoni  as 
we  know  it.  The  true  plant  is  rather  more  slender,  though 
scarcely  so  tall,  and  has  fewer  flowers  in  a  head,  but  the 
flowers  are  of  a  much  more  brilliant  colour.    At  the  same 


GENTIANA    P.NEUMONANTHE. 

Proper  attention  to  this  matter  will  accelerate  by  several 
years  the  growth  of  a  sheltering  belt  of  trees.  With  regard 
to  the  material  for  planting,  Scotch  and  Austrian  Pines, 
Spruce,  Birches,  Ash,  W' hite  Willow,  Lombardy  Poplar  (a  few), 
Robinia  Pseudacacia,  and  Plane  might  be  used  as  the 
taller  things.  If  a  quick  effect  is  desired,  the  white,  black, 
and  Canadian  Poplars  might  be  used  temporarily.  But  as 
other  things  grew  up  they  would  have  to  be  cut  down.  For 
the  front  of  the  tree  clumps,  and  for  the  narrow  parts  of  the 
belt,  tlie  following  might  he  used  :— Hollies,  Thorns, 
Laburnums,  Portugal  and  common  Lauiels,  Berberis 
stenophylla,  and  Cotoneaster  bacillaris.  If  still  smaller  things 
were  wanted  for  undergrowth,  &c.,  the  double-flowered 
Brambles,  Wild  Roses,  Elder,  Mahonia,  Broom,  Gorse, 
Guelder  Rose,  Lilac,  Hazel,  and  Philadelphus  may  be 
emi>loyed.  If  you  decide  to  have  a  hedge,  we  should  say  one 
of  either  Holly  or  Beech  by  itself  would  be  better  than  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  In  either  case  a  piece  of  ground  at  least 
4  feet  wide  should  be  trenched  2  feet  deep,  the  soil  being 
well  broken  up.  Plants  of  Beech  2  feet  to  4  feet  high  should 
be  olitained,  or  Hollies  S  feet  to  .S  feet.  A  showery  time  in 
May  is  the  best  for  planting  Hollies.-  Eds.] 

Trees  and  shrubs  to  plant.— Will  you  please 
give  me  the  names  of  a  dozen  or  so  trees— one-half  ever- 
green—suitable for  a  garden  of  about  C  acres  in  the  suburbs 
of  this  city?  The  ground  under  these  would  be  left  untilled. 
Also  a  dozen  to  twenty  of  the  most  attractive  hardy  shrubs.— 
A  REAi'Ki:,  <;/iis.iiiii: 

[The  fnllowiiig  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  found  suitable  for 
the  suburbs  of  Glasgow.  W^e  give  the  colours,  time  of 
flowering,  and  height.  Deciduous  trees.— JKscwlus  carnaa 
syn.  E.  rubicunda,  large  tree,  red  flowers,  May ;  ('ratiogus 
Oxyacantha  var.  sesteriana  (red  Hawthorn),  May  ;  Pyrus 
spectabilis,  large  rose  flowers,  and  Pyrus  baccata,  white 
flowers,  May ;  Prunus  cerasifera,  white.  April  ;  Quercus 
coccinea  (Scarlet  Oak),  Robinia  Pseudacacia,  wliite  flowers. 
May.  Ei^ergreen  rree.s'.— Cadrus  atlantica,  Oedrus  Libani, 
Picea  excelsa,  Pinus  excelsa  and  Pinus  Laricio,  Pseudotsuga 
Douglasi,  and  Quercus  Ilex.  5/(r((6«.— Azaleas  (Gheiit),  4  feet 
to  (5  feet,  colours  various  ;  Cornus  alba  var.  Si):cthi,  golden 
variegated  leaves  and  red  hark  ;  (.'otoneaster  frigida,  lu  feet, 
white  flowers  in  May,  red  fruit  in  autumn  ;  Gytisus  priccox 


FRUIT    OARDEN. 

Inarching*  Vines  (G.  R.).— bet  your  eyas  of  Muscnt 
of  Alexandria  and  Lady  Downe's  Grapes  be  put  into  warmth 
early  in  January,  as  for  inarching  purposes  it  is  needful  that 
they  have  made  good  stout  growths.  Inarching  poor,  thin, 
weak  growths  does  not  tend  to  the  production  of  fine  rods 
after  the  inarching  is  complete,  hut  you  may  very  well  start 
your  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  as  early  as  the  end  of  March,  so 
that  wood  on  both  is  ready  for  inarching  early  in  May,  and 
then  you  have  a  long  season  before  you  in  which  the  new 
growths  can  mature. 

Planting"  Blackberries  (Abies).  —You  ask  why 
writers  in  the  papers  su  constantly  advise  planting  of  the 
American  Blackberries  in  preference  to  good  British  wild 
Blackberries.  The  reason  of  such  advice  is  that  the  Americans 
are  finer  fruited,  are  sweeter,  and  generally  are  earlier ;  but 
anyone  in  embarking  into  Blackberry  culture  may  wall 
obtain  plants  from  some  of  the  finest  of  our  wild  berries 
either  by  means  of  suckers  or  cuttings,  or  seed  from  fine 
berries.  If  newly  raised  plants  had  good  culture  given  them, 
just  as  advised  for  the  American  varieties,  thay  would 
become  very  profitable,  but  it  is  wiser  to  plant  the  best  of 
the  Americans,  such  as  Wilson  Junior  and  the  Kittatiny. 
also  the  Logan  Berry  and  the  well-known  Parsley-leaved 
variety.  The  ground  should  be  trenched  2  feet  deep  first 
and  have  a  good  dressing  of  manure  added.  The  planting  is 
beat  done  early  in  the  winter.  Each  one  should  be  from 
6  feet  to  H  feet  apart,  and  be  either  tied  up  to  wire  trellises 
or  be  supported  by  stout  stakes,  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the 
old  wood  each  winter. 

FLOWER  GARDEN, 
Gentiana  Pneumonanthe  (M).  —  This  is  a 
charming  little  jplant,  and  we  give  an 
illustration  of  it.  Its  big,  brilliant  blue 
flowers  are  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  long,  and 
in  fcuni  like  a  long  tul)e.  Quite  worth  a  place 
in  the  rock  garden. 

Climbing   Roses  (M.   D.).— Yes.  the 

Rose  you  name,  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  would  be 

admirably  adapted    for  such  a  wall,  and  if 

you  wanted  to  produce  a  brilliant  effect,  the 

whole  length,  about  18  yards,  could  be  planted 

with  nothing  better.     But  perhaps  you  would 

prefer  a  variety.      We  give    below  a  list  of 

seventeen  kinds  that  would  quickly  cover  the 

space    if   planted  about  a  yard  apart.     We 

should  advise   you  to  take  some  trouble  in 

preparing  the  border  for  the  plants.    Dig  the 

soil  deeply,  say  about   2  feet  0  inches,  and 

enrich  it  by  adding  well-decayed  manure.     A 

little  burnt  earth  and  wood  ashes  are  also 

excellent  additions  to  most  soils.     Prune  the 

plants   rather  hard    the  first   year,    cutting 

the  growths  back  to  about  1  foot  from  the 

ground,  then  afterwards  prune  very  sparsely. 

The  varieties  we  recommend  are  as  follows. 

omitting  Ophirie,  which  would  be  rather  too  strong:  Gustave 

Regis,    lifscbamps  or   Longwurth    Rambler,  Medea,   Mme. 

Abel   I'liateiiay,    Safrano,    Anna    Ollivier,    G.    Nabonnand, 

Mme.  Hoste,  ilme.  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  La  France, 

ilaman   t'ochet,   Caroline  Testout,  Papa  Gontier,  Princess 

Bonnie,  Marie  dOrleans.  and  Mme.  Eugene  R^sal. 

Ostrowskia  magnifica  (ENiiUiRER).— We  presume 
that  ( isti"\\.-.kia  magnitica  is  the  plant  in  question.  It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  genus  Lilium,  but  belongs 
to  the  Campanula  family.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country,  coming  as  it  does  from  an  altitude  of  7,non  feet 
in  Western  Turkestan.  One  of  the  essential  conditions 
towards  success  with  this  plant  is  that  the  loamy  soil  should 
be  worked  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  or  more  to  enal)le  the  roots, 
which  are  long  and  fieshy,  to  develop.  .After  the  plant  has 
finished  its  growth  for  the  season  it  is  advisable  to  place  a 
light  covering  over  it  in  order  to  keep  oft"  rain  and  to  ensure 
a  thorough  ripening  of  the  root.  The  covering  should  be 
renmvcd  in  (U-tnhi-r,  leaving  the  plant  quite  exposed.  When 
wtll-grown  the  stems  attain  to  a  height  of  4  feet  or  r>  feet,  or 
even  7  feet,  each  bearing  several  large  pale  lilac  i'ampanulata 
flowers,  which  are  4  inches  or  iS  inches  in  diameter.  The 
leaves,  which  are  aliout  6  inches  long,  are  situated  in  whorls 
of  five  or  six  on  the  stem.  The  present  is  a  good  lime  for 
platiting  the  roots,  which  can  be  obtaineii  from  many 
nurserymen  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Correction.— We  much  regret  that  in  illustration  of  an 
article  on  "Campanula  carpatica  '  (page  2S7)  we  gave  in 
error  a  portrait  of  C.  pusilla. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  George  Durant,  for  the  past  three  years  foreman  in 
Wexham  Park  Gardens,  lias  been  appointed  head  gardener 
to  Mr.  Hudson  Kearley,  M.P..  Wittington  Hall,  Marlow, 
Bucks. 
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HEDGES  OF  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS. 

IT  often  happens  that  some  kind  of  hedge  i.s 
wanted  in  a  garden,  either  as  a  screen  to 
hide  vegetable  ground,  or  as  a  wind-bi-eak 
or  some  Ivind  of  partition.  Wlien  tliis  is 
the  case  it  is  a  good  jilan  to  ))lant  hardy 
flowering  shrulis  about  4  feet  apart,  and  so  to 
train  and  trim  them  that  they  grow  into  a 
compact  liedge  and  yet  have  enough  lateral 
]ilay  to  allow  them  to  Hower.  Two  years  ago 
we  privately  advised  some  friends  who  were 
planting  new  gardens,  where  such  dividing 
hedges  were  wanted,  to  adopt  this  jilan,  and 
already  they  are  coming  into  use  and  beauty. 

Such  a  hedge  is  not  only  ornamental  but  it 
yields  endless  material  for  cutting.  It  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  ipiitc  4  feet  thick,  and  is 
liest  formed  with  a  backbone  of  stiff  woody 
shrubs,  such  as  Guelder  Roses,  Ribes,  and 
Lilac,  while  between  the  stifier  shrubs  inight 
be  some  that  are  weaker,  such  as  Kerria, 
Rhodotypus,  and  Leycesteria.  Plants  of  rank 
rambling  growth  such  as  the  free  Eoses  and 
double  Howered  Brandilcs,  Aristolocliia, 
Wistaria,  Virginian  Creeper,  and  the  randjling 
Honeysuckles  are  not  in  place  in  such  a 
hedge  ;  they  are  more  suitable  for  rough 
hedge-banks,  walls,  or  for  arbour  and  ptjrgola  ; 
the  flower  hedge  wants  true  shrulis.  The 
huah  Honeysuckles,  such  as  Lonicera  fragran- 
tissima  and  L.  tatarica  are  just  right,  or  any 
woody  twiggy  bushes  either  of  moderate 
growth  or  such  as  are  amenable  to  iiruning 
and  thinning,  such  as  Deutzia  and  Snow-berry, 
shrubs  that  so  often  get  overgrown  in  a 
shrubbery.  In  the  hedge  these  would  do  well, 
as  they  could  easily  be  watched  and  thinned, 
also  any  of  the  many  true  shrubs  that  flower 
all  the  better  for  reasonable  pruning. 

Anyone  would  be  surprised  to  see  what  a 
<iuantity  of  useful  flower  such  a  hedge  will 
yield,  while  if  there  is  another  of  foliage  for 
winter  use  it  will  be  invaluable  to  the  indoor 
decorator.  AVe  have  just  planted  a  hedge  for 
this  use,  all  of  golden  variegated  or  yellow- 
leaved  shrubs,  those  chosen  being  the  Scotch 
(;4old  Holly,  Golden  Euouymus,  Golden 
Privet,  the  variegated  Eurya  latifolia,  yellow 
variegated  P>ox,  Cassinia  fulvida,  and  golden 
Tree  Ivy,  all  shrubs  of  the  utmost  value  for 
winter  cuttings.  Though  they  are  barely  2  feet 
high  as  yet  the  slightly  varied  golden  hedge  is 
already  a  pleasant  cheering  sight  in  the  ([uickly 
shortening  November  days. 

Other    flower    hedges    are    also    delightful 


po.ssessions.  Hedges  of  China  Rose,  of  Sweet- 
briar,  of  old  garden  Roses,  or  of  climbing  or 
rambling  Roses  trained  down,  of  Honey- 
suckles, of  Jasmine  ;  some  of  these  are  occa- 
sionally seen,  but  of  a  good  selection  of  true 
shrubs  hedges  are  rarely  if  ever  made. 

Any  of  the  shrubs  recommended  for  the 
mixed  flowering  hedge  could,  of  course,  be 
used  alone,  and  excellent  it  would  be  to  have  a 
hedge  of  Guelder  Rose  or  flowering  Currant, 
or  .Japan  Quince,  and  how  much  more  interest- 
ing than  the  plain  hedge  of  Quick  or  Privet  or 
Holly.  Both  sides  of  the  flower-hedge  should 
be  easily  accessible  ;  not  necessarily  by  a  hard 
j)ath  but  by  a  space  just  wide  enough  to  go 
along  comfortably.  An  additional  advantage 
well  worth  considering  would  be  that,  supposing 
the  direction  of  the  hedge  was  east  and  west, 
the  south  side  would  flower  in  advance  of  the 
north  and  so  prolong  the  supply  of  bloom. 


THE    MODERN    ROSE    GARDEN. 

It  is  long  since  I  have  come  across  an  article 
on  Rose  growing  which  has  jileased  me  iis 
much  as  that  which  aiijieared  in  The  Garden 
(page  312)  on  October  20  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  ilolyneux.  It  is  thoroughly 
practical  and  up  to  date,  and  is  written  vsdth 
that  freshness  and  enthusiasm  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  true  Rose  lover.  His 
remarks  on  planting  are  excellent.  So  many 
amateurs  fancy  that  they  have  only  to  purchase 
a  numlter  of  Rose  trees  and  iilant  them  any- 
how in  their  gardens  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results  ;  then  if  in  the  following  year  or  year 
after  they  do  not  grow  and  flower  in  accordance 
with  their  anticipations  they  lay  the  blame  on 
the  nurserymen  who  supplied  them,  saying, 
"  I  shall  never  go  to  that  firm  again ;  they  sell 
such  poor  plants,"  whereas  they  themselves  are 
alone  to  blame. 

As  Mr.  ilolyneux  jioints  out,  the  two  most 
necessary  things  to  ensure  success  are  the 
proper  preiiaration  of  the  beds  and  a  suitable 
selection  of  varieties.  There  is  also,  as  he 
implies,  a  third  desideratum,  and  that  is 
careful  and  firm  ]ilanting. 

In  a  previous  number  !Mr.  B.  E.  Cant  has 
humorously  pointed  out  that  there  is  one  way 
in  which  the  cultivation  of  that  royal  flower, 
the  Rose,  is  approached  by  novices,  and  that 
is  with  such  extreme  deference  that  they 
are  afraid  to  grow  any  Roses  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is,  I  fancy,  a  much  more 
numerous  class  who,  without  the  slightest 
previous  knowledge,  select  their  own  varieties 
ha))hazard  from  a  catalogue,  and  on  their 
arrival  treat  them  as  if  they  were  little  better 
than  Cabbages. 

But  what  has  pleased  me  most  in  Mr. 
Molyneux's    article    has     been     his    excellent 


selection  of  sorts,  so  thoroughly  abreast  is  it 
with  the  times.  For  few  amateurs,  or,  indeed, 
gardeners,  seem  as  yet  aware  of  the  great 
change,  almost  amounting  to  a  revolution,  that 
has  taken  place  in  recent  year.s  in  the  Rose 
world,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  sucb  a 
large  number  of  enchanting  varieties  which  in 
a  favourable  season  flower  almost  continuously 
from  June  till  November. 

For  exhibitors,  and  those  who  delight  in 
having  a  few  particularly  flue  blooms  on  each 
plant — and  there  is,  as  I  know  from  experience, 
an  intense  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  accom- 
plish this  satisfactorily-— the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
are  still  altogether  indispensable.  But  for 
ordinary  garden  decoration,  and  where  a  rapid 
succession  of  flowers  is  desired,  those  old 
favourites  of  the  past  may  now  be  almost 
entirely  dispensed  with,  and  those  truer 
perpetuals,  the  Hybrid  Teas,  the  Teas,  and  the 
Chinas  with  advantage  substituted.  It  is  true 
there  are  as  yet  but  few  good  crimsons  m 
these  perpetual  flowering  classes.  Liberty  is, 
however,  a  welcome  adtlition,  also  Corallina. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  at  our  disiwsal 
almost  every  other  shade  and  tint  of  colour 
l>ertaining  to  the  Rose  that  could  well  be 
named.  There  is  only  one  regret,  and  that  is, 
there  is  still  such  a  small  number  of  good 
hardy  climbing  or  rambling  Roses  to  select 
from  which  flower  freely  a  second  time  in  the 
season,  and  it  is  upon  the  judicious  use  of  these 
vigorous  varieties  that  the  complete  adornment 
of  our  gardens  with  Roses  so  much  depends. 

What  encouragement,  too,  does  Mr.  Moly- 
neux's article  give  to  those  faint-hearted  tyros 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Cant.  Ff)r  here  we  have  an 
amateur  successfully  growing  the  most  beau- 
tiful Roses  of  the  day  by  hundreds  in  the 
smallest  of  suburban  gardens,  and  within  five 
or  six  miles  of  the  centre  of  our  smoke-laden 
metropolis.  If  so  much  can  be  done  under 
such  unfavourable  circumstances  as  these,  what 
must  be  the  possibilities  in  any  ordinary  country 
tlistrict  with  pure  air  and  ampler  space  ? 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  have 
attempted  to  classify  ilr.  Molyneux's  selection 
and  to  add  a  few  more  varieties  to  it ;  the 
latter  are  indicated  by  asterisks  : — 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Pink  :  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford.* 
Crimson  :  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  Fisher 
Holmes.* 

Hybrid  Teas. 

White  or  pale  flesh :  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Augustine  Giuinoisseau,  Souvenir  du  President 
Carnot,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Marjorie,  Souvenir 
de  Mme.  E.  Viu'dier,  Gloirc  Lyonnaise,  Antoine 
Kivoire,  Bessie  Bro\vn,  Clara  Watson.*  Pink  : 
La  France,  Caroline  Testout,  ilrs.  W.  .1.  (Jrant, 
Alme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Grace  Darling,  Killarney, 
Camoens,*  Grand  liuc  de  Luxembourg.*  Rose  : 
Marquise  Litta,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez.  Crimson  : 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  !Marc|uise  de  Salisbury, 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  ]5ardou  .Job,  Liberty.* 
Vellow    and    orange  :    Gustave    Regis,    iliue. 
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Fernet  Ducher,  Mme.  Eugenie  Boullet,  Papa 
Gontier.* 

Teas. 
White:  Hon.  E.  Giflbrd,  White  Maniau 
Cochet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.*  Pink  : 
Maman  Cochet,  Anna  Charti'on,  Dr.  Grill, 
Mme.  Lambard,  Mr.s.  E.  Mawley.*  Crimson  : 
Princesse  de  Sagan,  Souvenir  de  T.  Levet, 
Corallina.*  Yellow  and  orange  :  Mme.  Hoste, 
Anna  Olivier,  Souvenir  de  C.  Guillot,  Souvenir 
de  J.  B.  Guillot,  ilme.  E.  Verdier,  Beaute 
Inconstante,*  Marie  Van  Houtte,*  L'Ideal.* 

Bourbon. 
White  :  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.* 

Chinas. 
Pink  :    Mme.      Eugfene      Resal,      Laurettc 
Messimy,  Common    Monthly,*  Queen    Mab.* 
Crimson  :  Cramoisie  Superieure.* 

POLYANTHA. 

White :  Mme.  Anna  M.  de  Montravel.* 
Pink  :  Gloire  des  Polyantha.*  Yellow  : 
Perle  d'Or. 

RUGOSA. 

White  :  Blanc  Double  de  Coubert,  Mme.  G. 
Bruant,*  Fimbriata.* 

WiCHUEIANA. 

White  :  Wichuriana.*   Pink  ;  Jersey  Beauty. 
Climbinc  AND  Pillar  PiOses. 

White  :  !Mme.  A.  Carrifere,  Aimee  A'ibert, 
Bennett's  Seedling  (s),  Kosa  raoschata  alba  (s), 
Rosa  himalaica  (s),  Itosa  macrantha  (s).  The 
Garland  (s).'  Pink  ;  Papillon.*  Crimson  ; 
Eeine  Marie  Henriette,  Crimson  Rambler  (s), 
Longworth  Rand)ler,  Ard's  Rover,  Reine  Olga 
de  Wurtemburg,*  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar  (s).* 
Yellow  :  W.  A.  Richardson,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Alister  Stella  Gray,*  Claire  .Jacuuier,*  Reve 
d'Or.* 

N.B. — Each  of  the  only  summer-flowering 
varieties  is  indicated  by  an  s  in  brackets  after 
the  name. 

Hedges. 

Penzance  Sweet  Briars. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn 
that  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  that  popular 
little  text-book,  "  Hints  on  Planting  Roses," 
will  be  is.sued  by  the  National  Rose  Society 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  month,  and 
may  be  obtained  of  either  of  the  hon.  secre- 
taries, post  free,  for  the  small  charge  of  7d.  I 
mention  this  here  because  the  selections  of 
exhibition  and  decorative  Roses  given  at  the 
end  of  it  must,  1  think,  be  regarded  as  the 
most  satisfactory  ever  published.  For  the 
varieties  selected,  as  well  as  their  respective 
positions  under  the  ditlerent  colours,  are 
dependent  entirely  ujion  returns  sent  in  by  the 
leading  rosarians  of  the  day,  both  amateur  and 
professional.  Edward  Mawlev. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

C.     INDICUM. 

AT  the  C'hrysanthennim  conference,  lield  at 
Chiswick  in  November,  1889,  to  cele- 
brate the  centenary  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Chrj'santhenium  into  Europe,  it 
L  was  stated  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Hi.story 
of  the  Chrysanthemum,"'  by  Mr.  C. 
Harman  Payne,  that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
flower  is  indigenous  to  China,  that  it  is  a  culti- 
vated form  of  some  wild  plant  long  since  lost  or 
impossible  to  recognise  now,  .  .  .  but  that  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  '  Li-ki '  of  Confucius,  who  lived 
about  500  years  before  Christ."  A  figure  of  typical 
C.  indicum  was  published  in  the  "Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  vol.  iv.  (1822), 
page  .3()0,  which  had  been  prepared  from  a  Chinese 


dried  specimen  in  the  herbarium  of  Sir 
Jusepli  Banks,  and  it  is  stated  there  Ijy 
Jo.scph  Sabine  that  no  doubt  the  plant 
existed  tlien  in  Cliina,  but  had  not  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to 
Europe,  although  certain  to  be  con- 
sidered a  valuable  acquisition  bj'  these 
interested  in  the  liistory  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum. Dr.  Henry  found  it  in  Central 
Ciiina,  and  sent  dried  specimens  of  it  to 
Kew,  but  it  was  not  until  this  year  that 
good  seeds  were  obtained  through  the 
kindness  of  Colonel  Birch,  of  Rickmans- 
worth,  wlio  had  received  from  liis  son, 
Mr.  Grant  Birch,  various  seeds  collected 
in  Yangtze,  "1,100  miles  up  above  the 
rapids,"  among  which  were  seeds  of  the 
CluTsanthenunn,  from  which  plants  were 
raised  at  Kew.  These  tiowered  in  the 
first  week  in  November,  and  were  at 
once  recognised  by  Mr.  Hemsley  as  the 
long-desired  wild  type  of  the  popiUar 
garden  Cln'ysanthemum.  A  plant  in 
Hower  was  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Koj'al  Horticultural  Society,  and 
also  at  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibition 
held  at  the  Aquarium,  November  (i — 10, 
where  it  attracted  nnicli  attention.  In 
habit  and  foliage  it  is  like  the  run  of 
Chrysanthemums,  whilst  the  flowers  are 
what  are  popularly  known  as  single, 
with  a  comparativeij'  large  disc,  uniform 
yellow,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This  plant  carries  us  back  to 
a  period  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  when 
its  cultivation  and  improvement  may  be 
said  to  have  been  started  by  the  Chinese. 

C.  indicum  is  not,  however,  the  sole 
progenitor  of  the  garden  Chrysanthe- 
nuuns,  a  second  species — C.  morifoliura 
(sinense) — also  a  native  of  China,  being 
also  concerned  in  their  origin.  Wild 
specimens  of  the  latter  in  the  Kew 
herbarium  show  that  the  flowers  are  of  a 
purplish  colour.  So  far  as  is  known, 
living  examples  of  this  have  not  been 
seen  in  Europe.  This  second  species 
accounts  for  the  wide  range  of  colour  in 
the  garden  forms  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
Yellow-flowered  species  when  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  cultivator's 
art  do  not  sport  beyond  j'ellow  and 
white,  whereas  from  purple  the  whole 
scheme  of  colours,  except  true  blue,  are 
not  lURisual.  From  a  blue  -  flowered 
species  all  colours  are  obtainable,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Hjacinth  and  Viola. 

The  term  "indicum,"  as  applied  to  a  Chine.se 
plant,  may  be  misleading,  but  to  the  early  botanists 
many  plants  from  the  Ear  East  were  "Indian,  as, 
for  nistance.  Azalea  indica,  which  is  a  native  of 
China.  W.   W. 
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NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 

Ilex  "Wilsoni.-  This  splendid  Holly,  that 
originated  in  the  Handsworth  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray,  Limited,  is  represented  by 
a  very  fine  plant  in  the  grounds  of  The  Dell, 
i'jgham,  the  residence  of  Baron  Schroder.  It  is 
w(.indcrfully  well  berried,  and  undoubtedly  proves 
one  of  the  best  green-leaved  Hollies  we  have.  Of 
handsome  appearance  and  robust  habit,  this  variety 
was  sent  out  about  two  years  ago  by  the  above 
firm,  having  received  a  first-class  certificate  from  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  in  M.ay,  I8!l!),  — T.  W. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London. 

— A  series  of  four  lectures  upon  "  First  Principles 
of  Colonisation  and  Plantation  "  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  K.  Hedger-Wallace  (formerly  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  and  the  Covernment 
Horticultural  College,  Melbourne),  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Society's  Botanic  Gardens.  The 
introductory  lecture  was  delivered  on  November  Hi, 
when  the  general  principles  of  colonisation  and 
plantation  were  treated  upon,  Lieut.  -  General 
Sir  Andrew  Clark,  G.C.M.G.,  &c. ,  Ai;ent-General 


for  Victoria,  taking  the  chair.  The  remaining 
lectures  are  fixed  for  the  following  dates  :  Novem- 
ber 23,  the  Cultivation  of  Food  Plants  and  Indus- 
trial Plants.  November  ."W,  Some  Commercial 
Food  Plants.      December  7,  Industrial   Plants. 

A  Lily  conference  at  Chiswick. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  a  Conference  upon 
Lilies  will  be  a  feature  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  arrangements  for  next  year.  This  should 
prove  of  special  interest  to  the  many  readers  of 
TuE  Gakoek  who  have  assisted  us  in  our  Lily 
reports.  The  exhibition  and  conference  will  take 
place  at  Chiswick  on  .July  Hi.  Further  particulars 
will,  of  covu'se,  lie  announced. 

Royal   Horticultural  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  tlower  sho\\'  of  this  society'  will  be 
held  on  T'uesdav,  November  2I>,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  1 — 4  p.m.  .\  lectuio 
on  "Mistakes  in  Fruit  Culture""  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  at  three  o"clock.  The 
following  dates  have  been  fixetl  ]trovisionally  for 
meetings  in  liKtl  :  Januarv  1."),  2!):  Februarv  12, 
2<> :  March  12,  2ti :  April  S'),  23  ;  May  7,  22,  2;),  24 
(Tcm|ile)  ;  June  4,  IS:  Julv  2,  111  (conference  on 
Lilies),  SO:  August  13,  2'7  :  September  10,  24; 
October  10, 11,  12  (Crystal  Palace),  15,29;  Novem- 
ber 12,  2(i ;  Decemlier  17. 

An  exiiibition  of  Herbert  King's 
ford's  -water  colour  drawings  and 

sketches  will  take  place  at  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  118,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  fronr 
November  13  to  December  28. 
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London  street  architectupe.— 

Loiiilon  and  her  County  Cuuiicil  luo  to  be  eoii- 
graliilated  on  the  wisdom  of  tlie  latter  in  decidirig 
to  submit  the  competitive  designs  foi'  the  new- 
street— Holborn  to  Strand — to  Mr.  Norman  Sluiw 
for  his  opinion  on  their  merits.  Certainly  no  one 
is  belter  able  to  advise  the  Council.  We  can  only 
wondei"  that — as  by  their  present  act  they  declare 
their  trust  in  Mr.  Shaw's  ability — they  did  not 
have  the  still  greater  wisdom  to  entrust  him  with 
the  preparation  of  the  designs  in  the  first  place. 
The  dignity  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art,  and  the 
innnense  importance  of  its  highest  application  in 
the  most  important  sj)aces  of  London,  are  matters 
of  far  greater  moment  than  the  hoiiryioiit  idea  of 
an  open  competition,  aiul  the  argument  that  it  is 
"  ti  give  the  young  ones  a  chance."  Such  a  work 
as  that  of  designing  a  great  street  in  the  very 
lieai't  of  London  should  have  been  given  at 
once  and  unreservedly  to  such  an  artist  as 
Mr.  .Shaw,  and  London  would  have  for  ever 
have  been  the  richer  for  a  noble  piece  of 
work,  and  would  have  been  spared  a  possible 
repetition  of  such  artistic  fiascos  as  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  and  Piccadilly  Circus.  We  can  only  hope 
that  whatever  Mr.  Shaw's  advice  may  lie  that  the 
Council  will  loyally  adhere  to  it.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  beautiful  steps  of  St.  Martin's  Cluirch 
WHi-e  beyond  all  danger  of  destruction.  Now, 
again,  we  are  alarmed  at  the  mutilation  proposed 
by  the  Improvements  Committee,  and  anxiously 
await  the  result  of  Mr.  .Shaw  Lefevre's  motion 
referring  the  recommendation  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  e.\pert  advice.  We  hope  they  may  show 
the  same  good  sense  in  this  case  also  and  consult 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw.  We  can  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever its  to  the  nature  of  his  verdict  or  of  the 
emphasis  with  \\'liicli  he  woidd  deliver  it. 

Chpysanthemum     Source     d'Or.— 

This  charming  old  vaiiety  is  still  one  of  the  best 
decorative  kinds  grown  for  early  November.  The 
erect  way  in  which  it  grows,  and  its  pleasing 
colour,  make  it  admirable  for  cutting,  and  it  is 
eijually  useful  for  arranging  in  the  conservatory  or 
rooms  ;  it  is  best  treated  as  a  bush,  allowing  about 
a  dozen  shoots  to  each,  and  the  buds  should  lie 
thinned  slightly.  The  flowers  are  of  very  fine 
colour  this  season. — B. 

Funkia  lancifolia  var.  tardiflora. 

— A  comparatively  recent  addition  to  this  useful 
family  of  plants  is  the  above  late  flowering  variety. 
It  is  the  last  of  all  in  bloom,  being  now,  in  the  didl 
mouth  of  November,  at  its  best.  Very  dwarf  and 
compact,  the  whole  plant  is  less  than  12  inches  in 
height,  with  dark  green  lanceolate  leaves  and  dense 
racemes  of  tubular  flowers  of  a  pleasing  rosy  purple 
shade.  To  add  to  its  attractiveness  the  bright 
yellow  stamens  protrude  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
flowers.  Jjike  all  other  Funkias  it  is  readily 
increased  by  division  of  the  root,  and  small  pieces 
soon  form  respectable  tufts  bearing  several  racemes 
of  Howlers  in  season. — W.  I. 

Boeningrhausenia    albiflopa.  -   It   is 

strange  that  this  handsome  plant  is  so  seldom  seen 
in  gardens.  .Just  now  it  is  bearing  a  profusion  of 
its  pretty  white  nodding  flowers.  One  of  the 
reasons  of  its  absence  may  be  that  only  in  excep- 
tionally favourable  seasons  is  the  plant  seen  to 
advantage  owing  to  its  late  flowering.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  worth  a  sheltered  position  in  the  rock 
garden.  A  native  of  the  temperate  Himalayas 
and  .Tapan,  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  common.  Another  name  by  which 
it  is  sometimes  known  is  Ruta  albiflora  ;  in  fact, 
it  has  the  same  scent  when  bi'uised  as  the  common 
Rue.  -W.  1. 

Chelsea  Physic  Garden.— A  visit  to 

the  Chelsea  Phj'sic  Carden  is  enough  to  convince 
an}'  one  of  the  urgent  need  of  new  greenhouses  to 
replace  the  dilapidated  structures  in  which  the 
existing  collections  are  housed.  A  more  ruinous 
building  than  the  central  range  it  would  be  difhcult 
to  imagine,  and  unless  new  accommodation  be 
speedily  provided  for  its  inmates  the  winter's 
mortality  amongst  them  must  be  very  great.  We 
understand  that  plans  for  the  erection  of  new 
plant  houses  have  for  some  time  been  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  they 


may  be  followed  by  tangible  results  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Under  the  new  regime  the 
garden,  with  its  increased  resources,  is  proving  of 
great  use  to  institutions  in  which  botany  forms 
part  of  the  curriculum,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
pity  if,  owing  to  avoidable  damage,  its  growing 
utility  should  he  impaired.-— A^c/^/r*. 

Chpysanthemum      Edwin     Moly- 

neUX. — I  am  not  aware  if  Mr.  Molyneux  was 
responsible  for  the  name  of  this  Chrysanthemum, 
but  if  so  it  is  a  proof — if  that  were  needed — of  his 
good  judgment  of  a  flower,  for.  without  exception, 
it  is  the  oidy  .Japanese  Chrysanthemum  of  recent 
years  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  so  well,  as 
no  collection  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  is  complete, 
in  my  opinion,  unless  this  is  included,  owing  to  its 
splendid  telling  colour  when  well  represented. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  charming  kind  over 
many  other  brightly-coloured  varieties  is  that  it 
retains  its  colour  to  the  last.  The  past  season 
seems  to  have  suited  it  well,  for  already  I  have 
seen  many  excellent  blooms,  and  it  seems  to  have 
taken  ipiite  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  May  it  continue 
with  us  for  numy  years,  and  do  honour  to  an 
honoured  name. — E.  Beckett. 

Arnebia  echiOides.— I  flrst  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  tills  |ireiious  hardy  plant  manj' years 
ago,  in  the  montli  of  ( tctobei',  in  the  richly  stored 
garden  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  Crewe  at  Tring.  I  was 
not  prepared  at  the  time  to  learn  that  the  October 
flowering  was  the  third  distinct  crop  of  bloom  for 
the  year.  That  is  probably  twenty-live  years  or 
so  since,  and  in  the  interval  I  have  proved  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Crewe's  remark  concerning  the  well- 
nigh  perpetual  flowering  of  this  plant.  But  to  get 
that  continuity  of  bloom  there  must  be  no  delay  in 
removing  the  earlier  flower  stems,  and  no  attempt 
to  hold  these  to  obtain  a  few  seeds  must  be  made.  I 
am  of  opinion  if  seeds  are  wanted  they  may  be  best 
secured,  from  the  second  flowering  that  comes  in 
■June  in  southern  gardens.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful 
whether  the  seeds  are  worth  the  trouble,  since  the 
plant  may  be  readily  propagated  otherwise.  .Just 
now  this  uselul  subject  is  making  a  capital  show 
at  Mr.  Perry's  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore 
Hill,  where  I  fear  there  are  many  spikes  of  blossom 
that  the  coming  month  will  not  permit  to  open. 
Those  now  in  bloom  are  as  good  as  could  be  desired, 
far  better,  indeed,  in  colour  than  those  appearing 
in  the  heat  of  the  summer. — E.  .J. 

Crepis  montana.— This  is  a  late  and  showy 
alpine,  with  large  yellow  heads  and  rather  woolly 
or  hairy  leafage.  The  flower  heads  are  erect,  and 
the  stems  branched  considerably  in  the  upper  parts, 
so  that  the  plant  is  rather  profuse  in  flowering 
also.  This  species,  which  is  from  the  Swiss  Alps, 
has  been  noted  recently  in  bloom  at  Kew,  where 
its  late  flowering  renders  it  rather  a  striking  plant. 
— E.  .T. 

Thypsacanthus  rutilans.— This  lovely 

winter-flowering  stove  plant  is  now  in  full  flower. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  so  wideh'  known  as  its  merits 
deserve.  It  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  indoor 
decoration,  especially  for  the  diinier  table,  where 
its  long  branches  of  fjright  red  tubular  blooms 
trailing  along  the  cloth  always  attract  attention. 
It  is  very  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  in  the 
spring.  When  the  old  plants  have  done  flowering 
they  must  be  cut  down  and  placed  in  heat,  where 
they  will  soon  throw  up  plenty  of  cuttings  ;  these 
should  be  placeil  singly  in  ■Ji-inch  pots  and  put  into 
the  pro])agating  pit.  When  rooted  they  should  be 
grown  in  a  warm  structure,  anil  potted  as  occasion 
requires — (i-inch  pots  will  be  found  large  enough 
to  flower  them.  They  do  well  in  a  compost  of 
loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  in  equal  proportions,  with 
a  little  spent  Mushroom  bed  material.  When 
aboui  ()  inches  high  they  should  be  stopped,  so  as 
to  cause  a  bushy  habit.  I  think  it  is  one  of  our 
most  graceful  and  beautiful  plants,  and  should  find 
a  place  in  every  collection.  —  E.  Hakkis. 

Chrysanthemum   Miss  Watson.— 

I  have  looked  through  a  good  many  specialist's 
catalogues  in  my  efforts  to  trace  this  variety,  and 
in  one  instance  only  can  it  be  found.  This  was 
in  Mr.  .Jones'  catalogue  for  ISOfi,  wherein  it  is 
described  as  "  a  bright  yellow  flower  of  pleasing 
form,  useful  for  cut  blooms."  Evidently  it  has 
become  almost  extinct,    but  a   splendid   group  of 


freely-flowered  plants  in  Mr.  W.  Sydenham's  Tam- 
worth  collection,  where  it  is  doing  well,  places  it 
in  the  front  lank  of  decorative  .Japanese  Chry.san- 
themums.  It  shoidd  be  grown  without  disbudding, 
when  hanilsome  sjirays  of  charming  blossoms  are 
developed. — C. 

Common  Houseleek.— When  in  County 
Clare  lately  1  noticed  that  many  of  the  cottages 
had  a  tine  clump  of  Houseleek  growing  on  the 
stone  edge  of  the  roof.  Throughout  Clare  tlie 
plant  is  known  as  "The  Man  of  the  House,"  from 
the  strange  but  universal  belief — at  any  rate  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  Clare — that  the  house  upon 
which  it  grows  and  thrives  cannot  be  destroyed  bj* 
file.  Can  you  say  whether  this  curious  name  and 
strange  superstition  exists  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom?— A.  I'ilNosMii.i.,  Harrow  Wi-ald. 

Peaches  in  November.— No  one  will 

expect  Peaclies  gathereil  in  November  to  be  of 
first-rate  quality,  as  in  many  gardens  the  leaves 
are  fast  falling  from  the  trees,  but  there  are  excep- 
tions, and  one  is  the  Golden  Eagle  Peach,  a  yellow- 
fleshed  variety  of  fair  i|uality  for  so  late  in  the 
season.  Of  course,  there  are  larger  varieties,  later 
also,  but  in  my  opinion  not  worth  growing.  The 
one  referred  to  has  a  piquant  flavour,  with  melting 
flesh,  and,  what  is  better,  ripens  freely  out  of 
doors,  thus  gi'eatly  extending  the  season.  \\'heii 
the  fruits  are  gathered  they  keep  well  if  placed  in 
tissue  paper  in  drawers  or  boxes,  (ioldeii  Eagle  is 
not  a  gross  grower,  but  fruits  well  with  me  ;  it 
never  fails  to  crop  freely,  and  gives  moderate-sized 
fruits.  It  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  3'ellow-fleshed 
Peaches  I  have  grown.  Its  season  is  given  as  the 
end  of  September,  but  with  me  on  a  west  wall  it  is 
never  ready  until  late  in  ticlober.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  it  into  November..  This  was  one 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rivers'  seedlings.  Those  who  need 
Peaches  late  may  well  include  it  in  their  collec- 
tion, as  it  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  dessert 
at  this  season. — O.  W. 

Cassia  COrymbOSa.  —  Few  autumn 
flowers  have  a  brighter  appearance  than  this  old 
plant,  especially  when  not  trained  too  much,  but 
left  to  bloom  in  a  natural  way.  Though  termed  a 
summer-flowering  plant,  I  think  it  is  at  its  best  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  For  a  cool  house  or  con- 
servatory, given  the  support  of  a  pillar,  it  has  few 
equals.  Its  long  corymbs  of  3'ellow  flowers  have  a 
charming  effect.  When  recently  at  Alnwick  Castle 
•  iardens,  Northumberland,  I  noticed  some  splendid 
specimens  of  this  plant  in  the  cool  conservatory. 
They  were  from  15  feet  to  '20  feet  in  height,  and 
had  been  in  flower  for  several  months.  They  had 
the  support  of  an  iron  column,  and  were  most 
eflective.  A  few  seasons  ago  I  saw  this  plant  used 
as  a  bedder,  but  it  was  not  a  success,  as  the  hard 
cutting  back  in  the  autumn  doubtless  caused  later 
flowering,  and  not  nearly  so  good  as  given  cool 
house  culture  with  a  freer  growth,  as  the  shoots 
are  a  mass  of  flowers  and  attain  several  feet  in 
length.  In  South  Devon,  on  a  wall,  1  once  noticed 
a  splendid  tree  of  this  variety  flowering  very 
freely  in  September.  This  was  near  the  coast. 
Doubtless  it  is  almost  hardy  in  sheltered  gardens. 
— G.  W. 

Ripe    Figs    in    November  and 

December.  -The  trees  recently  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Hudson,  of  (iunnersbury  House,  Acton,  were 
splendid  examples  of  good  culture  and  laden  with 
fruit.  From  such  trees  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  ripe  fruit  from  November  to 
Christmas.  Such  exhibits  are  most  interesting,  as 
they  show  wliat  can  be  done  under  difficult  con- 
ditions as  to  seasons  and  localities.  Figs  in  winter 
are  a  specialty  at  the  above  gardens,  and  for  this 
supply  Mr.  Hudson  relies  upon  young  trees  and 
one  or  two  of  the  best  varieties.  For  late  gathering 
Negro  fjargo  is  a  favourite,  and  for  earliest  supplies 
.St.  .John's  is  largely  grown. — (J.  W. 

Chrysanthemum     Bronze     Soleil 

d'Oetobre.— 'J'hc  rich  yellow  blooms  of  the 
parent  variety  are  now  so  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  October  kinds  that  this  new  sport  is  sure  to 
get  the  reception  it  deserves.  The  colour  of  the 
sport  is  best  described  as  a  pale  bronzy  fiutt',  a  very 
pleasing  colour,  and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  as  good 
in  other  respects  as  the  parent  plant — which  it  is 
fairly  safe  to  assume  is  the  case — we  have  in  the 
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new  soi't  a  distinct  aoquisition  to  the  October 
flowering  varieties,  and  one  of  which  we  shall  hear 
more  another  season. — D.  B. 

Chrysanthemum      Mrs.      George 

Mileham. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  varieties 
seen  this  season,  and  is  a  distinctly  pleasing  type 
of  incurved  Japanese  flower.  The  petals  are  long 
and  broad,  developing  in  even  form,  and  l)uilding 
vip  a  bloom  of  splendid  depth  and  substance.  The 
lower  petals  droop  prettily,  revealing  the  inside 
colouring  of  soft  rose-pink,  while  the  centre  petals 
incurve,  showing  the  silver}'  white  rever.se.  The 
bloom  gives  one  the  impression  of  the  variety 
being  of  easy  culture,  and  well  merited  the  first- 
elass  certificate  recently  awarded  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society. — C.  A.  H. 

Thunbergia  fragrans.    Each  recurring 

autumn  the  pure  white  Mowers  of  this  Thunbergia 
assert  themselves,  for  it  is  at  this  season  that  they 
are  principally  borne.  Although  not  much  known 
it  is,  according  to  "  The  Dictionary  of  Gardening," 
the  oldest  of  the  Thunbergias,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  India  in  1796.  The  oblong  leaves, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  are  from  2  inches  to 
3  inches  long,  and  of  a  deep  green,  against  which  the 
pure  white  blossoms  stand  out  conspicuously.  It 
is  not  at  all  as  vigorous  growing  as  its  allies,  the 
better  known  Thunbergia  grandifiora  and  T.  Harrisi 
or  laurifolia,  hence  is  more  suited  for  training  to  the 
rafters  of  a  medium-.?ized  structure  than  for  fur- 
nishing lofty  houses.  The  flowers  are  about  a 
couple  of  inches  across,  and,  despite  the  specific 
name  of  fragrans,  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect 
any  perfume  whatever  in  the  blossoms.  It  may  be 
grown  as  a  pot  plant,  either  trained  to  a  roof  or 
allowed  to  ramble  over  a  trellis  or  other  support, 
while  the  two  kinds  just  mentioned  do  best  when 
planted  out. — H.  P. 

Tufted   Pansy  Nellie    Riding-.— The 

mild  weather  of  late  has  caused  the  Pansies  to 
flower  quite  freely,  and  this  has  given  us  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  blossoms  of  some  of  the 
noteworthy  sorts  to  be  sent  out  ne.xt  spring.  This 
variety  is  sure  to  attain  prominence,  as  it  possesses 
a  good  dwarf  and  spreading  habit  of  growth, 
developing  very  freely  large  rayless  flowers  of  good 
form  and  substance.  The  colour  is  a  deep  rich 
yellow,  and,  like  many  recognised  rayless  flowers, 
is  faintly  rayed  in  the  late  autumn. 

Tufted   Pansy  La  Vierge.— It  seems 

almost  impossible  toimprove  uponexisting  varieties, 
but  this  lovely  chaste  pure  white  flower  has  much 
to  commend  it.  It  is  circular  in  shape,  of  good 
form  and  substance,  rayless,  with  a  neat  orange 
eye.  What  is  of  importance  is  that  the  plant  has 
a  good  habit.  —  1).  B.  C. 

Rondeletia  gratissima.— Though  now 

included  in  the  genus  Rondeletia,  this  pretty 
flowering  shrub  is  better  known  under  the  generic 
name  of  Rogiera,  which  was  bestowed  upon  it  when 
first  introduced  from  Mexico  in  1866.  Though 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  stove  plant,  it  is  essen- 
tially a  greenhouse  subject,  and  it  is  just  now  very 
attractive  in  that  structure,  bearing  as  it  does 
numerous  trusses  of  its  pretty  blossoms.  They  are 
not  at  all  unlike  those  of  the  Laurustinus,  and 
borne  in  den.se  rounded  clusters  as  in  that  well- 
known  shrub.  The  individual  blooms  consist  of  a 
narrow  tube  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  an  expanded 
mouth  in  the  form  of  a  five-pointed  star  with 
rounded  lobes,  the  entire  bloom  being  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  across.  The  blossoms  are  of  a 
pretty  blush  tint,  while  the  exterior  of  the  tube 
and  the  unopened  buds  are  of  a  deep  reddish-pink. 
The  flowers  are  very  agreeably  scented.  This 
Rondeletia  succeeds  perfectly  in  a  light  airy 
greenhouse,  but  will  not  grow  in  a  close  stuft'y 
atmosphere.  A  suitable  compost  may  be  formed  of 
equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  lilieral 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand  and  nodules  of  charcoal. 
The  drainage  must  be  good,  as  it  needs  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  during  the  summer  months,  and 
anything  approaching  stagnation  is  fatal  to  its  well 
doing.  It  is  also  greatly  benefited  by  a  free  use 
of  the  syringe.  This  Rondeletia  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  strike  from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots 
put  into  well-drained  pots  of  very  sandy  peat  and 
kept  in  a  close  propagating  case  till  rooted;  indeed, 
treated  just  as  the  Javanese  Rhododendrons  are. 


As  soon  as  rooted  they  must,  however,  be  removed 
to  more  airy  quarters.  If  in  too  dry  an  atmos- 
phere thrips  are  liable  to  attack  the  leaves,  which 
also  suffer  greatly  from  the  heavy  sulphur-laden 
fogs  experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
during  the  winter  months.  There  are  several  other 
species  of  Rondeletia,  one  of  which  (R.  speciosa 
and  its  variety  major)  was  very  popular  as  specimen 
plants  a  generation  or  so  ago,  and  when  studded 
with  clusters  of  bright  vermilion  flowers  they  are 
decidedly  showy,  and  also  possess  the  merit  of  long 
flowering.  R.  ani;ena,  too,  with  pink  blossoms  is 
also  very  pretty.  These  last  two  require  more  heat 
than  R.  gratissima.  — T. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 


The  second  part  of  the  Paris  Remit  Horticolv  for 
October  contains  a  portrait  of 

Hoi/a  impejialifi,  a  handsome  stove  climber  seldom 
seen,  as  none  save  the  largest  stove  houses,  usually 
only  found  in  botanic  gardens,  are  suitable  for  its 
successful  culture. 

The  November  number  of  the  Botaiiiiyi/  Magazine 
contains  portraits  of  the  five  following  plants  : — 

A  fine  double  plate  of  the  handsome  hardy  new 
Campanulad  Michauxia  Tchihatcheffi,  from  the 
Cilician  Taurus  Mountains.  It  has  pure  white 
flowers  with  deep  yellow  anthers,  forming  a  fine 
contrast.  In  its  native  country  it  must  be  a  really 
noble  and  beautiful  plant,  as  the  flower  stems  are 
said  to  reach  a  height  of  8  feet,  with  subsidiary 
flowering  stems  freely  produced  around  the  base. 
The  plant  from  which  this  picture  is  taken  was, 
however,  but  a  poor  specimen  of  what  it  can  be,  as 
it  was  barely  2  feet  in  height.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  biennial,  but  I  have  now  grown  it  for  four  years 
from  German  seed  without  yet  getting  it  to  flower. 
The  plant  figured  died  almost  immediately  after 
flowering.  .Sir  Joseph  Hooker  describes  this  fine 
plant  as  a  majestic  biennial,  and  it  is  also  known 
as  Michauxia  oolumnaris. 

Eriyeron  hiomernf:.  —  A  native  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  also  known  as  Aster  glacialis.  This 
is  a  pretty  little  low-growing  plant,  closely  re- 
sembling a  pale  purple  Daisy. 

Pothos  Loureiri. — A  native  of  China  and  Tonkin, 
also  known  as  P.  terminalis  and  Flagellaria  repens. 
A  plant  of  merely  botanical  interest,  with  spikes 
of  inconspicuous  flowers  followed  by  bright  coloured 
ovoid  fruit. 

JJetidrohi  11)11  imequa/e. — A  native  of  New  Guinea, 
a  small,  dull  coloured  species  of  little  beauty  and 
merely  botanical  interest. 

C'ypripedium  gutfatum. — A  native  of  North-east 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North-west  America.  A  curious 
and  pretty  little  specimen,  with  small  pure  white 
flowers  spotted  with  purple. 

The  first  number  of  the  lierue  Horlicole  for 
November  contains  a  portrait  of  the  last  new  thing 
in  Dahlias,  being  a  flower  with  a  raised  Anemone 
centre  like  that  of  an  Anemone-flowered  Chry- 
santhemum. It  has  Ijeen  obtained  after  four  years" 
selection  by  the  Paris  firm  of  Cayeux  and  Leclerc, 
of  S,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie. 

The  November  number  of  the  Betmc  de  rUorli- 
cidture  Bdge  contains  portraits  of  Pyrnn  Maidei 
which  hardly  do  this  good  shrub  justice,  either  in 
colour  or  size  of  flower,  and  of  Pa pliktijedUum 
(formerly  Cypripedium)  cliamlie riaiii iati iiin,  a  pretty 
variety  from  New  (iuinea.  It  bears  the  unusually 
large  number  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  on 
the  same  spike.  These  open  in  succession  and  at 
considerable  intervals,  so  that  one  spike  may  be  in 
flower  for  over  two  years.  The  sixth  and  concluding 
portfolio  of  the  fourth  series  of  the  Dictiomiairc 
Ii-ouographiijue  den  Orchidee-f  contains  portraits  of 
the  following  thirteen  varieties  of  Orchids : — 
Spathoglollit  aureo  Viellardi,  a  very  ornamental 
species  ;  Cypripediuni  cardosaiinni,  a  very  fine 
variety ;  C.  adrastii.'^  var.  Hnrsti,  a  handsome 
variety  ;  C.  aitreum  rar.  Ci/nut,  a  most  beautiful 
flower ;  Catdrya  Eldorado  Linden «  var. ,  most 
beautiful  :  C.  Vidcain,  of  a  fine  deep  rosy  purple  ; 
Epid^'iulnf.ni  clegantnlnni  var.  leiicJiorhittmi,  a  small- 
bloomed  variety  with  pale  yellow  and  white  flowers ; 
Miltovia    Regnelli  vnr.    ivilchiaiia,  a    very   pretty 


variety  ;  Odoiifog/os.tiim  roronariiim,  a  very  fine 
showy  flower;  O.  rrisptiini  Madame  Emife  Praet^ 
very  handsome  and  distinctlj'  spotted  ;  (J.  hiiinte- 
mdliamun  var.  madoii.viaiiiim,  a  small-flowered  but 
rather  pretty  variety ;  (Jdoiitoglo-isiim  tiUeo-piir- 
piircm  var.  Mnliis  lutelirosinn  ;  this  has  niediuTU- 
sized  flowers  of  a  rich  chocolate-brown  colour  with 
yellow  centre  and  tips  to  the  petals  ;  Onridinm 
nidtit/riiirm,  rather  pretty  and  small-flowcrefl,  with 
the  upper  portions  of  the  flower  of  a  rather  dull 
shade  of  purple  and  a  pure  white  lip. 

As  the  next  portfolio  of  this  well  illustrated  and 
most  useful  dictionary  will  commence  a  new  series, 
the  fifth  of  the  work,  Orchid  growers  wishing  to 
take  it  in  may  like  to  know  that  the  address 
of  the  publisher's  office  is  'tH,  Avenue  Walkiers, 
Auderghem-les-Bruxelles,  Belgique. 

W.   E.  GUMBLETON. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


VIBURNUMS. 

THE  geiiu.s  Viburnum  include.s  several 
beautiful  slirub.s,  and  of  the  thirty 
or  forty  species  and  varieties  in 
cultivation  at  least  half  a  dozen 
are  indispensable  to  every  garden 
wliere  a  selection  of  hardy  shrul)s 
is  grown.  Most  of  theui  are  vigorous  in 
growth  and  easily  propagated.  They  like  a 
fairly  rich  soil,  and  are  especially  fond  of 
moisture  at  the  root.  Several  of  the  American 
species  grow  naturally  in  damp,  more  or  less 
shady  woodlands. 

Taken  collectively,  the  Viburnums  po.ssess  a 
variety  of  attractions.  Some  species  arc  ever- 
green, and  thus  useful  winter  plants  ;  others, 
like  the  one  now  figured,  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  shrubs  in  regard  to  tlieir  flowers  ; 
others  again,  like  our  native  V.  Ojnilus.  are 
attractive  for  their  fruits  ;  finally,  the  foliage 
of  .several  of  the  deciduous  species  die  off  in 
rich  red  or  yellow  tints. 

At  the  first  glance  the  trus.ses  of  the  Vibiu-num 
in  the  illustration  might  easily  be  taken  for 
those  of  a  Hydrangea,  and  although  widely 
separate  in  botanical  relationship,  the  two 
genera  have  one  notable  character  in  common — 
this  is  the  production  of  two  kinds  of  flowers, 
viz.,  sterile  and  fertile  ones.  Sometimes  in  a 
state  of  nature  both  occur  on  the  same  truss, 
sometimes  fertile  ones  only  are  borne.  In 
several  cultivated  forms,  however  (of  wliich  the 
variety  now  figured  is  one),  the  whole  of  the 
flowers  are  sterile,  and  little  or  no  trace  of 
stamens  or  pistil  is  to  be  found.  These  sterile 
flowers  are  always  much  larger  and  showier 
than  the  fertile  ones,  and  even  in  the  species, 
where  both  sorts  occur  on  the  one  truss,  it  is  to 
the  sterile  ones  that  the  beauty  of  the  truss  is 
mainly  due. 

The  grou]!  of  species  and  varieties  described 
in  the  following  notes,  although  it  does  not, 
of  coiu'.se,  include  all  those  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, may  yet  be  taken  as  a  representative 
selection  of  Viburnums  licst  suited  for  ordiiuiry 
gardens. 

V.    M.\('KO('KIMI.\LUM. 

The  shrub  known  under  this  name,  and  the 
subject  of  the  aecomiianying  illustration,  is  a 
cultivated  form  of  a  Chinese  species,  in  which 
all  the  flowers  have,  under  artificial  influences, 
become  .sterile.  Tlie  wdtl  ])lant  to  which  it 
belongs  is  also  in  cultivation,  and  is  known  as 
V'.  Keteleeri.  In  this  type  [ilant  the  middle  of 
the  truss  is  filled  with  perfect  flowers,  the  edges 
only  being  occujiied  by  tlie  large  and  showy 
sterile  ones.  V.  mncroceiihalum  is  by  far  the 
more  striking  jilant,  its  large  rounded  or 
pyramidal  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers  being 
unequalled  among  the  Viburnums.    The  plant 
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is,  however,  better  adapted  for  growing  in  pots 
for  greenhouse  decoration  or  as  a  wall  jilant 
than  it  is  as  a  shrul)  in  the  oi)en.  In  my 
experience  it  is  scarcely  hardy  enough  to 
assume  its  best  character  without  some  sort  of 
])rot.'ction.  Although  hard  winters  may  not 
kill  it  outright,  they  seriously  cripple  it.  It 
is  only  in  recent  years  that  it  has  attained 
popularity,  but  it  has  long  been  known.  Robert 
Kortune  sent  it  home  from  Shanghai  in  1844. 

V.    PLICATUM. 

(_)f  all  the  Viburnums  this  is  the  one,  1 
consider,  that  could  least  be  dispensed  with. 
Kipial  lu  beauty,  if  not  in  the  size  of  the 
individual  truss,  to  the  preceding  species,  it 
has  the  great  quality  of  being  considerably 
hardier.  Near  Loudon  I  have  never  seen  any 
established  plants  .seriously  injured.  In  very 
hard  winters  the  more  succulent  tips  of  the 
shoots  may  be  frost-bitten,  and  I  have  noticed 
too  that  .young  plants  struck  from  cuttings 
may  be  injured  the  first  season  out  of  doors. 


type  produces  sterile  as  well  as  fertile  Howers 
on  each  truss,  the  former  being  white  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  across.  It  is  at  its  best, 
perhaps,  in  autumn  when  laden  with  its  clusters 
of  bright  red  fruits,  or  later  when  its  foliage  is 
dying  oft'  in  various  shades  of  red.  A  variety 
with  yellow  fruits  (var.  fructu-luteo)  is  worth 
growing. 

As  a  flowering  shrul),  however,  by  far  the 
best  form  of  \'.  Opulus  is  that  known  as  var. 
sterile,  or,  pojiularly,  the  "  tSnowball  Tree.' 
In  this,  as  in  the  case  of  V  macrocephalum 
and  v.  plicatum,  the  small,  insigniheant,  fertile 
(lowers  have  become  transformed  by  cultivation 
into  large  barren  ones.  As  in  those  instances, 
t(jo,  the  truss  loses  its  Hat  shape,  and  becomes 
rounded  or  conical.  The  iSnowliall  Tree  (lowers 
in  early  June,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
shrubs  of  native  origin.  In  gardens  it  is  the 
most  popular  of  Viburnums,  for  it  will  thrive 
as  an  isolated  bush,  or  along  with  other  things 
in  shrubberias — almost  anywhere,  in  (iict,  where 
moisture  is  sufficiently  plentiful. 


NJIUKM'M     .MAIi:ilCKl'lIALUM    IN    THIS    HDTAN'IC    C.VKHKNS 

(Phohiriiaiih  sent  liji  Mr.  f).  S.  FU/i.) 
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liut  they  are  never  killed.  For  all  |iractical 
l)uriio.ses  this  Viburnum  may  be  termed  quite 
hardy,  yet  it  had  been  in  cultivation  many 
years  before  this  was  found  out,  although 
Fortune,  when  he  introduced  it  half  a  centuiy 
ago,  suggested  that  it  would  be  hardy  in 
England  Like  \.  macrocephalum,  it  is  the 
sterile  form  of  another  plant,  viz.,  X.  tomen- 
tosuni,  a  native  of  .lapan.  It  grows  4  feet  to 
.")  feet  high  (possibly  more),  the  habit  being  very 
graceful,  although  neat.  During  the  summer 
it  produces  long  arching  or  horizontal  shoots, 
which  early  in  June  of  the  following  year  bear 
two  trusses  of  pure  white  (lowers  at  every  joint. 
These  trusses  are  erect  on  short  branches,  and 
each  measure  about  3  inches  across.  Being  in 
liairs,  they  make  a  striking  double  row  on  every 
branch. 

\'.  Oi'ULUs  (the  Guelder  Hose). 
( )f  the  two  species  of  Viburnum  native  of 
Britain  this  is  the  better  known,  and  as  a 
garden  shrub  perhaps  the  more  valuable.  It 
grows  10  feet  to  1.')  feet  high,  and  has  handsome 
three  or  five-lobed  Maple-like  leaves.    The  wild 


\.  Lantaxa  (Wayfarin'c  Tree). 
This  is  the  second  of  the  Viburnums  nalive 
of  Britain,  and,  like  V.  Opulus,  is  attractive  in 
the  autumn  for  its  fruits  and  the  beautiful 
reddish  hues  of  its  decaying  foliage.  It  grows 
12  feet  to  1.")  feet  high,  and  has  large,  downy, 
heart-shaped  leaves.  It  diders  from  any  of  the 
siiecies  hitherto  mentioned  in  )iroducing  fertile 
(lowers  only.  They  are  white,  and  appear  in 
Hat  terminal  trusses  in  May  and  June.  They 
are  followed  by  fruits  that  first  turn  red,  after- 
wards black.  V.  Lantana  is  found,  not  only 
in  Eurojie,  but  in  temperate  Asia  as  well.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  taken  as  the  tyjie  of  a  distinct 
grou)!  of  \'ibnrnuins,  with  woolly,  wrinkled 
leaves  and  flowers  wholly  fertile,  that  i.-s  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  cool  temperate  parts  of 
the  Old  World.    It  is  a  handsome,  stunly  bnsh. 

\'.  dentatum  (Arrow-Wood). 

The  American  species  of  Viburnum,  of  which 
this  is  one,  do  not  in  this  country  possess  the 
.same  value  that  they  a|i)iarently  have  in  their 
native  country.     Most  of  them  are  handsome- 


looking,  vigorous  bushes,  but  without  the 
striking  qualities  as  regards  flower  to  which 
such  species  as  plicatum,  macrocephalum,  or 
(Jpulus  var.  sterile  can  lay  claim.  Many  of 
them,  however,  bear  very  handsome  fruits  in 
their  own  country,  and  have  beautiful  autumn 
tints.  \.  dentatum  is  a  free-growing,  deciduous 
species,  with  handsome  bright  green  leaves, 
which  are  distinct  on  account  of  their  deep 
toothing  and  strongly -marked  veins.  The  trusses 
are  3  inches  to  4  inches  across,  the  tlowers  being 
white  and  all  of  the  fertile  kind.  It  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  the  iUnerican  species  in 
res|iect  to  its  (lowers.  The  fruit,  which  unfor- 
tunately does  not  ripen  either  very  abundantly 
or  very  regularly  in  England,  is  dark  blue. 
Nearly  allied  to  tliis  species,  and  having  similar 
dark  blue  berries,  are  V.  molle  and  V.  pubescens, 
al.so  natives  of  the  Eastern  Ibiited  (States. 
Other  American  species  worthy  of  cultivation 
are  V.  Lentago  (8heep  Berry,  V.  ]jrunifoliuni 
(Black  Haw),  both  tall,  almost  tree-like  plants; 
V.  cassinoides,  and  V.  nudum,  of  a  more  bushy 
character. 

\'.  TiNUs  (Laurustinl's). 

Of  the  three  or  four  evergreen  species  of 
\'iburnuni  that  are  hardy  in  Britain,  tlii.s,  the 
well-known  Lauiustinus  or  Wild  Baj  is  by  far 
the  most  desirable,  it  is  a  native  of  South 
Euroiie  and  North  Africa,  and  was  alrrady  in 
cultivation  in  Oerard's  tunc — more  than  30O 
years  ago.  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom  it  is  perfectly  hardy,-  and  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  evergreens.  It  grows  G  feet 
to  9  feet  high,  and  makes  a  wide-spreading, 
well-furnished  bush.  The  leaves  are  of  a  liright 
glossy  green,  and  different  from  those  of  all 
othei  hardy  Viburnums,  either  deciduous  or 
evergreen,  in  having  the  margins  entire.  It 
bears  its  small  white  tlowers  (all  of  which  arc 
fertile)  in  flat  terminal  corymbs.  It  is  some- 
what variable  in  time  of  (lowering,  ljeiii.g 
^oinetiines  in  bloom  in  December,  or  sometiiiK.-. 
not  till  February  or  March — it  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  winter.  Of  the  several  varieties 
of  the  Laurustinus  the  one  called  lucidum  is 
the  best.  This  has  larger  leaves  and  corymbs, 
the  bjrnier  beijjj^  very  glossy  and  smooth,  'ilie 
variety  hirtum  difters  in  having  the  leaves  and 
youn.g  branches  much  more  W(jolly  than  in  the 
type.  There  are  also  a  purplisli-lcawd  variety 
(purpureuni)  and  a  variegated  one,  neitlur 
[lossessing  any  particular  mcnl. 

Arlidirtinn,  A'eir.  \\ .  .1.    1!i;an. 


NOTES     FROM     SCOTLAND. 

A   G(KII)    KaKI.V  t'llRVSASTnEMCM. 

Ln  tlie  gardens  near  Edinlmrgli,  more  especially  in 
market  gardens,  an  excellent  dwiirf  early  Clirysan- 
tliennim,  with  bright  yellow  Mowers,  has  been 
largely  grown  (luring  the  past  few  j'ears.  It 
received  a  certificate  of  merit  last  year  from  the 
Ro\'al  Caledonian,  when  it  was  piescnted  under 
the  name  of  Craig  Millar.  Keliahle  early  Chiysan- 
themums,  suited  to  the  Scotlish  climate,  are  so 
few  in  number  that  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  this 
comparatively  unknown  vaiiutjy'  has  done  well 
again  this  season.  To  those  who  know  the  old 
yellow  Precoeilu,  it  may  ho  .said  that  the  firsl- 
nanied  is  not  so  tall  growing,  and  in  some  other 
resiJects  is  a  hetter  variety.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
well  WDith  e.\tHnded  culture  in  the  north. 

A  woril  of  warning  may  not  he  amiss  to  lovers 
of  harily  flowers  unacquainted  with  the  Chrysan- 
themum in  Scotland,  and  who,  not  uiniaUirally, 
(lesiie  to  possess  in  their  gardens  such  fine  \arieties 
as  W.  llolrres.  Koi  des  Pi-i-cofcs,  Har\est  Home, 
and  olhers,  which  succeed  so  well  m  the  open  in 
the  happier  climate  of  the  south.  These  can  be 
grown  in  most  localities  only  luitler  the  protection 
of  glass,  and  do  not  bloom  until  plants  of  the  same 
kin<l  are    past  and   over  in   England.      In  a   wet 
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season,  such  as  the  present  has  been  during  most 
of  its  term,  tliat  generally  estimable  variety 
M.  G.  Grunerwald  has  not  done  well,  and  very 
generally  the  early,  large  -  flowered  sorts,  such 
as  Mytchett  White,  cannot  be  relied  on,  unless 
protected  with  glass.  Mdlle.  Marie  Masse  for- 
tunately is  first-rate,  and  the  Desgranges  section 
does  well,  as  also  La  Vierge,  and  several  of  the 
Pompons  succeed  and  are  pretty. 
The  brilliant  spikes  of 

.SrHIZoSTVLIS   COOCINEA, 

which  have  been  appearing  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  remind  one  that  in  Scotland  generally  it 
is  a  neglected  flower.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  so,  because, 
admitting  failure  in  some  years,  those  that  suit 
it  amply  compensate  for  those  which  do  not.  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  throw  out  a  hint  that 
a  dry  sunny  position  should  be  chosen  for  it,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  corner  formed  by  a  south  and 
east  wall,  or  even  a  portion  of  the  border  at  the 
base  of  a  south  wall.  The  plants,  moreover,  require 
breaking  up  and  replanting  every  second 
year,  and  any  manure  it  may  be  considered 
needful  to  give  them  should  be  applied  on 
01  near  to  the  surface,  in  order  to  discourage 
a  rank  growth.  Contemporaneously  with 
the  above,  the  large-flowered  form  of  the 

Christmas  Rosk 

begins  its  season  of  flower  production,  which 
is  continued  not  unconnnonly  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  This  also  is  comparativelj' 
a  stranger  in  Scottish  gardens.  Yet,  as  a 
rule,  it  succeeds  better  than  the  ordinary 
Christmas  Rose,  which  does  not  flower  till 
February  or  March.  I  notice  also  the 
unfolding  of  the  earliest  blooms  of  a  very 
nice  Hellebore,  which  at  first  did  not  flower 
till  the  spring  ;  but  of  late  years  it  has 
yielded  quantities  of  sprays  of  buds  and 
expanded  flowers  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. It  is  Helleborus  odorus,  introduced 
from  Austria-Hungary  about  eighty  years 
ago,  but  obviously  not  much  grown  during 
that  time.  The  flowers  are  in  colour  greenish 
yellow,  very  fresh  looking  and  pretty, 
alike  when  on  the  plant  and  when  cut  and 
arranged  in  flat  flower  receptacles.  The 
specific  designation  must  be  taken  in  its 
widest  meaning,  because  all  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is  that  the  flowers  smell,  but  not 
unpleasantly.  It  is  well  worth  cultivating 
as  a  hardy  winter  flower. 

The  wide  diversity  existing  betwixt 
Scotch  farming  and  Scotch  gardening  is  well 
brought  out  in  an  article  on  the  use  of 

Artificial  Ma.nures, 

in    which    a    Scotch    paper    criticises    the 
methods   of    a   scientific    association   which 
recommends  for  Potato  culture  1(1  tons  of 
farmyard  manure  along  with  potassic  ingre- 
dients  and   other    artificials  to   be  applied 
to    the    soil     for    the    Potato    crop.       The 
paper  in  question  scoff's  at  the  quantity  of 
manure  as  lieing  most  insufficient,  and  names  30  tons 
of  farmyard,  in  addition  to  chemical  manures,  as 
lieing  the  quantity  used    by  the  most  ]>rogressive 
farmers.     It  is  also  stated  that  market  gardeners 
apply  annually  oO-toii  dressings  of  manure   to  tiie 
land.     The  system  of  the  farmer  seems  thus  to  be 
to  plant  his  Potatoes  on  a  worn-out  ground,  which 
fur  this  crop  is  highly  manured,  while  that  of  the 
gardener  is  to  enrich  the  ground  for  a  previous  crop, 
and  so  to  secure  quality  in  his  Potatoes  without  the 
direct  use  of  stimulating  manures.  B. 


as  it  is  "a  general  review  of  the  order,  a 
synopsis  of  the  species  cultivated  in  Great  Britain, 
their  botanical  history,  economic  properties,  place, 
and  use  in  arboriculture." 

The  author,  in  the  preface  to  this  revised 
edition,  says:  "I  have  endeavoured  to  collect 
from  the  best  available  sources  every  item  of 
information  that  should  prove  useful  and  in- 
teresting to  amateurs  of  this  remarkable  family 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  also  to  foresters  and 
horticulturists.  The  descriptions  of  the  species 
have  been  drawn  up  from  fresh  materials,  and 
from  an  inspection  of  the  subjects  themselves 
wherever  practicable,  and  trees  of  the  same 
species  growing  in  different  and  distant  parts  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  \isited  with  this  object. 
With  the  view  of  conveying  an  idea  as 
accurate  as  can  be  obtained  of  the  condition  and 
aspect  of  tlie  most  important  coniferous  trees,  as 
seen  in  their  native  forests,  the  aceou.its  of  them 
given  by  those  who  have  explored  the  forests  are 
transcribed  wholly,  or  in  part,  in  preference  to  any 


where  the  tree  should  go,  and  this  minuteness 
of  detail  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  work. 
There  are  many  illustrations,  and  the  book 
is  well  printed  on  excellent  paper.  Author, 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  all  who  have  in  any 
way  assisted  in  producing  this  work  must  be 
warmly  praised. 

Principles  of  Plant  Cultupe.t—This 

useful  liook  has  passed  into  the  second  edition, 
and  is  a  helpful  guide  to  students  who  have  had 
little  or  no  previous  instruction  in  botany,  whilst  it 
.should  prove  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
There  are  many  useful  hints  for  the  amateur,  such 
as  the  following  in  reference  to  injudicious  water- 
ing. This  "is  perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of 
failure  in  growing  potted  plants.  The  amateur  too 
often  assumes  that  the  chief  need  of  the  plants  is 
frequent  watering,  and  so  gives  water  in  spoonful 
doses,  as  the  surface  soil  of  the  pot  appears  dry, 
without  observing  the  state  of  the  soil  beneath." 
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BOOKS. 

Veitchs  Manual  of  ConifePEe.*— We 

welcome  heartily  the  se<!ond  edition  of  a  book 
so  important  as  this  contribution  to  the  horticul- 
tural library.     It  is,  indeed,  a  book  for  all  libraries, 

*  "  Veitcli's  Manual  of  Cotiifeni'."  .\  new  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition.  By  Adolphus  H.  Kent.  .Messrs.  .T.  Veiteh 
and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  t'helsea,  S.  W. 


SEEDLING  ASTERS  AT  THE 

READING      GARDENERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Those  in  search  of  a  light  and  graceful 
plant  for  the  decoration  of  the  conserva- 
tory, to  come  in  between  the  early  autumnal 
flowers  and  the  main  batch  of  Chi'ysan- 
themums,  should  certainly  grow  perennial 
Asters  from  seed.  A  batch  of  these  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Lever,  The  (Jardens, 
Hillside,  Reading,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Reading  (hardeners'  Association,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  The  accompany- 
ing photograph  illustrates  most  forcibly  the 
exceeding  usefulness  of  the  Micliaelmas 
Dai.sy  for  the  conservatoiy.  The  plant 
v\as  grown  from  seed  sown  towards  the 
latter  end  of  February  in  a  temperature  of 
.lo"  to  HO",  planted  out  in  .lune,  and  lifted 
for  potting,  when  showing  flower,  in  Sep- 
tember.— H.  G.  C. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  very  much 
for  so  kindly  sending  the  photograph  from 
which  the  illustration  was  reproduced.  We 
liope,  too,  that  secretaries  of  gardeners" 
associations  and  exhibitors  will  send  us 
photographs  of  any  interesting  exhibits, 
as  we  feel  sure  many  good  things  are  shown 
at  these  meetings  held  throughout  the 
conntr}'.  —  Eds.  J 


A    SKKULl.Ni;    .VSTER. 

paraphrasing  of  their  statements.  ^'special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  species  and  the  climatic  conditions  under 
which  the}'  grow  in  their  native  homes,  on  the  con- 
viction that  correct  information  on  these  points 
affords  material  aid  to  the  successful  cidtivation  of 
them  in  (ireat  Britain." 

The  general  scheme  of  the  Irook  is  generally  well 
known.  It  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  great  Conifer 
family,  starting  from  the  seedling  plant,  and  the 
descriptions  of  species  and  their  varieties  are 
clearly  set  forth,  with  notes,  too,  of  importance 
to  the  general  planter. 

Hence,  in  reference  to  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
it  is  mentioned  that:  "  The  Cryptomeria  requires 
a  deep,  well  drained  soil,  with  abundance  of 
moisture,  of  which  the  supply  is  not  intermittent, 
and  it  must  l)e  protected  from  piercing  winds. 
In  such  situations  it  develops  the  ornamental 
qualities  which  cause  it  to  be  so  highly  admired 
in  its  native  country.  A  space  having  a  radius 
of  not  less  than  25  feet  should  be  allowed 
tor   it."       Here    is   a   guide    in    a    nutshell    as  to 


NOTES    FROM    A    COUNTY 
DOWN    GARDEN. 

We  have  just  finished  planting  some  of  our 
bulbs,  and  find  this  work  very  interesting 
and  enjoyable  now  that  the  gardens  grow 
lonely  and  cheerless.  We  planted  our 
mixed  Tulips  in  patches  of  fiftj'  each,  then 
placed  large  clumps  of  SiJanish  Iris  (I. 
xiphion)  for  cut  flowers.  Tlie  colours  of 
these  flowers  are  blue,  purple  or  violet, 
yellow,  and  white.  This  plant  requires  to  be  placed 
in  a  fairly  dry  position  and  prefers  a  loose  sandy 
soil,  and  slioukl  be  left  to  grow  undisturbed  year 
after  year  until  they  show  signs  of  deterioration. 

The  (Jrape  Hyacinth  we  planted  in  small  breadths 
of  twenty-five  each  in  oiu'  reserve  garden,  in  a 
liorder  which  surrounds  about  4(10  Strawberry 
plants.  We  intend  to  leave  these  here  undisturbed, 
as  their  delicacy  of  structure  and  great  usefulness 
for  the  adornment  of  vases  make  them  desirable. 
We  liave  planted  a  number  of  them  ;  the}'  will 
grow  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  planting  under  the  quiet  of  trees,  and, 
■'  ^yhen  Beecben  linds  begin  to  swell," 

tliey  are  tliere  in  white  and  pink  and  blue. 

In  the  small  orchard  at  the  innnediate  back  of 
our  house,  which  can  be  seen  from  all  tlie  upper 
windows,  we  have  planted  many  double  Daffuilils 
(Telamonius  pleiius),  also  Princeps  and   T'rumpel 


t  ••  Principles  of  Plant  Culture."  By  E.  S.  Ooff,  Professor 
of  Horticulture  in  tbe  University  of  Wisconsin.  («ay  and 
Hircl,  -ii,  Bedford  .street,  strand.     Price  Os. 
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major.  These  have  been  placed  near  the  Apple, 
Plum,  and  Pear  trees,  and  will  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  annual  winter  mulching.  Ranunculuses, 
Anemones,  and  Crocuses  have  been  planted  thickly 
in  the  borders,  and  I.\ias  and  Sparaxis,  charming 
South  Africans,  have  also  received  attention,  and 
ha\e  Ijeen  protected  from  frost.  They  should  be 
planted  4  inches  deep.  The  blue  Puschkinia  has 
been  placed  in  a  sunny  position  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  busli,  which  shelters  it  from  the  north 
wind. 

tScilla  sibirica  we  have  planted  in  pockets  in  our 
rock  garden  ;  its  fine  blue  shade  makes  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  yellow  whites  and  purples  of  the 
other  spring  plants.  These  are  verj'  hardy,  but, 
like  other  bulbs,  should  have  some  sand  placed 
under  them  when  planting. 

In  the  shrubbery,  amongst  the  Peonies,  Phloxes, 
and  Delphiniums,  we  have  added  a  few  Fritillaries. 
Their  dull-tinted  flowers  make  them  weirdly  inte- 
resting. It  is  well  to  have  them  planted  at  once, 
for  more  than  one  reason.  Besides  the  Scillas  we 
have  placed  winter  Aconites,  Chionodoxa  Luciliic, 
Leucojum  vernuni,  I.\ias,  Sparaxis,  a  few  Snow- 
drops, Spanish  Irises,  and  Parrot  Tulips  in  our 
rock  garden,  so  that  the  approach  to  I  he  house 
may  be  as  gay  as  possible.  The  grass  is  so  very 
green  here  that  one  can  stand  a  lot  of  colour.  In 
a  small  bed  surrounded  with  red  tiles,  over  which 
Sedum  acre  trails  tenderly,  we  have  planted  St. 
Brigid  Anemones  thickly  ;  large  yellow  Crocuses 
and  Rainbow  mixed  Tulips  are  in  front  of  the 
dining-room  window,  having  a  background  of  silver 
Iv}',  Clianthus  punieeus,  and  Veitch's  Virginian 
Creeper.  W.  Smyth. 
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NOTES    ON    LILIES. 

LILIUM   PARRYI    IN    KENT. 

S  these  beautiful  Lilies  flowered  exceedingly 
well  with  me  this  last  summer,  I  think 
that  a  few  notes  on  their  treatment 
may  perhaps  be  of  interest.  Two  years 
ago  I  joined  two  gardening  friends  in 
the  purchase  of  some  bulbs  of  L.  Parryi 
from  Mr.  Purdy,  of  California,  and  on  their  arrival 
planted  my  six  in  a  clump  in  a  miniature  bog 
garden,  the  soil  being  about  18  inches  of  a  mixture 
of  peat,  sand,  and  a  little  loam,  with  plenty  of 
broken  bricks,  &c. ,  as  drainage. 

This  small  bog  garden  adjoins  a  brick  Water 
Lily  tank,  and  a  pipe  was  so  fitted  that  the  water 
from  the  tank  could  circulate  through  the  pipe 
into  the  bog,  thence  through  the  soil  into  the 
drainage  below,  and  awa^'  to  the  main  overflow  of 
the  tank.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no 
circulation,  for  the  pipe  somehow  got  stopped  up, 
and  no  water  could  he  induced  tcr  pass  through  it. 
So  for  the  first  summer  all  the  moisture  the  peat 
soil  enjoyed  was  the  scanty  rainfall  and  an  occa- 
sional soaking  with  four  or  five  large  cans  of  water. 
In  fact,  the  so-called  bog  was  not  a  bog  at  all.  only  a 
well-drained  bed  of  peat.  L.  Parryi,  howe\'er,  did 
not  seem  to  oliject,  for  each  bulb  threw  up  a  spike, 
and  each  spike  carried  a  few  flowers,  the  best 
having  seven,  tlie  others  from  four  to  two  only. 
The  flowers  were  fairly  good,  but  smaller  than  I 
expected. 

On  the  principle  of  "  Let  well  alone,"  I  did  not 
attempt  to  clear  the  pipe  this  spring  (1900),  and 
the  same  conditions  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
past  sunnner  as  in  that  of  1899.  To  my  great 
delight  the  six  flower-spikes  again  duly  appeared, 
one  of  them,  however,  springing  from  a  group  of 
oft'sets  which  apparently  represented  one  of  last 
year's  bulbs.  The  other  five  bulbs  threw  up  single 
spikes,  and  they  eventually  developed  into  a  truly 
magnificent  flower-picture. 

The  finest  spike  had  no  less  than  thirty-nine 
lovely  flowers,  the  others  twenty-four,  fourteen, 
thirteen,  twelve,  and  three  respectively,  the  last 
being  from  tiu-  oft'set  already  mentioned.  A  total 
of  one  hundred  and  five  flowers,  an  average  of 
.seventeen  to  each  Inilb,  hanging  gracefully  from 
tall,  slender  stems,  varying  in  height  from  :W  feet 
to  (i  feet,  was  a  thing  worth  looking  at.  I  regret 
that  the  only  photograph  taken  of  the  group  provi'd 


to  be  under-exposed  and  useless,  for  I  can  hardly 
hope  for  another  such  display,  though,  indeed, 
we  know  so  little  of  the  culture  of  this  glorious 
Lil}'  that  this  may  be  only  a  mere  foretaste  of  the 
floriferous  future  in  store  for  its  growers. 

I  need  hardl^'  state  that  the  flowers  were  not  all 
full}'  developed  at  the  same  moment.  They  were 
arranged  in  tiers  or  rings  so  as  to  form  a  pj'ramidal 
head,  and  those  of  the  lower  tiers  of  course  flowered 
first,  and  were  nearly  over  before  the  topmost 
blooms  expanded.  Still  it  was  a  grand  sight  for 
many  days,  if  not  weeks  ;  moreover,  the  scent  of 
the  flowers  was  very  delicious,  and  not  too  powerful, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  Lilies.  I  shall  pursue  the 
same  tactics  again,  and  fondly  hope  for  another 
success  in  1901,  though  I  shall  not  be  a  bit  surprised 
to  find  I  have  nothing  but  a  set  of  weak  spikes 
from  offsets  ;  but  as  an  oSset  flowered  the  first 
year  there  is  no  reason  to  despair. 

I  claim  no  merit  whatever  for  these  results  ; 
they  were  undoubtedlj'  a  "  fluke,"  and  the  cirt/ 
treatment  of  a  Californian  bog  Lily  may  not  answer 
with  other  flowers.  But  it  is  a  beautiful  Lily, 
and  apparenlU"  very  hardy,  and  one  that  has 
"come  to  stay"  with  us,  so  that  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  as  to  its  culture  will  doubtless  prove 
acceptable  at  the  present  lime.  No  special  treat- 
ment was,  or  will  be,  given  during  the  winter 
months ;  a  thin  layer  of  cocoa  fibre  will,  as  usual,  be 
laid  over  the  bog,  but  this  can  hardlj'  exercise  any 
influence  on  the  bulbs  below,  being  intended  simply 
to  protect  Primula  rosea  and  other  low-growing 
plants  from  the  ravages  of  the  early  slug.  To 
judge  from  my  limited  experience,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  L.  Parryi  would  be  the  very  Lily 
for  culture  in  an  ordinary  Rhododendron  or  Azalea 
bed,  and  I  shall  certainly  try  the  experiment,  for 
it  is  a  thing  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  have  too 
many. 

So  much  for  L.  Parrj'i.  It  Mill  not  be  out  of 
place  to  conclude  my  rather  long-winded  article 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  doings  of  two  other 
interesting  Lilies,  L.  rubellum  and  L.  Burbanki. 
Three  bulbs  of  the  former,  planted  in  a  somewhat 
dry  Rhododendron  bed,  flowered  weakly  last 
summer,  so,  acting  on  the  advice  given  by  a  recent 
correspondent  in  The  (Garden,  I  removed  them 
this  spring  to  a  dry  stony  bank,  partially  shaded 
and  full  of  the  roots  of  shrubs.  Here  they  again 
flowered,  but  made  a  poor  show.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  this  considering  their  treatment,  atul  I 
look  forward  to  better  results  next  summer.  It  is 
a  pretty  bloom,  and  has  the  great  merit  of  being 


dwarf  and  suitable  for  the  front  edge  of  a  border 
or  shrubbery. 

Two  bulbs  of  L.  Burbanki,  planted  this  spring 
in  the  Rhododendron  bed,  did  fairly  well,  and 
were  very  nuich  admired  when  in  bloom.  The 
flowers,  five  on  one  stem,  three  on  the  other,  were 
very  handsome,  the  stems  rather  short,  and  the 
foliage  attractive.  If  all  that  is  said  of  this  Lily 
is  true,  and  it  proves  to  be  thoroughly  hardy  anil 
trustworthy,  we  can  add  another  good  Lil}-  to  our 
list  of  c€rfaiii/fts,  not  too  long  3'et. 

yaliliiii/,  Kent.  Capt.  S.  G.  Reii>. 


LILIES    AT    KEW. 

Ai.THOUdH  Lilies  are  successfully  grown  at  Kew, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  careful  attention 
they  receive,  particularly  with  regard  to  soil.  The 
natural  soil  is  light  and  sand}',  and  of  this  there  is 
only  a  thin  layer,  less  than  1  foot  thick,  resting  on 
a  subsoil,  which  is  gravelly  sand  to  any  depth.  In 
common  therefore  with  the  bulk  of  the  plants 
under  cultivation,  special  soil  is  provided  for 
Lilies.  Most  of  the  species  do  well  in  peat,  a  few 
do  better  in  loam,  some  do  equally  well  in  either. 
Those  that  do  best  in  peat  and  are  planted  in 
Rhododendron  beds,  &c. ,  are  L.  auratum,  L. 
canadense,  L.  superbum  (7  feet  high),  L.  elegans 
and  its  varieties,  L.  (IJrayi  (,■)  feet),  L.  concolor, 
L.  coridion,  L.  speciosum,  L.  Browni  and  its 
varieties,  L.  pomponium,  L.  longiflorura,  L. 
sulphureum,  and  L.  Lowi.  The  two  last-named 
are  grown  under  glass  only.  The  Rhododendrons, 
Ledums,  Kalmias.  and  such-like  dwarf,  peat-loving 
evergreen  shrubs  keep  the  soil  cool  in  summer, 
and  also  shelter  the  young  growths  from  cold  wind 
and  frost  in  spring.  Both  shrubs  and  Lilies  are 
lifted  about  every  three  years,  when  the  soil  is 
renovated,  the  shrubs  respaced,  and  the  Lily  bulbs 
sorted  and  given  a  fresh  start. 

The  species  which  show  a  preference  for  loam 
are  L.  Martagon  and  its  varieties,  L.  tigrinum, 
L.  pyrenaieum,  L.  testaceum  (.">  feet),  L.  Hansoni, 
L.  szovitzianum,  prefers  a  clay  sub-soil :  L. 
chalcedonicum  prefers  a  moist  loam,  but  is  not 
first-rate  at  Kew  ;  L.  croceum,  happiest  on  deep, 
moist  loam;  L.  davuricum  and  L.  candidumarenot 
a  success  at  Kew.  What  might  be  called  the 
poor  man's  Lily,  L.  tigrinum,  does  well  in  any 
soil ;  L.  Henryi  is  happy  in  loam  or  peat,  but  is 
grown  to  a  larger  size  in  loam. 

When  Lilies  fail  at  Kew  it  is,  as  a  rule,  because 
of  excessive  sximmer  heat  and  sunshine.     On  this 
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point  I  endorse  every  word  stated  by  Mr.  Wallace 
in  bis  excpllent  paper  on  LiUes  read  recently  at 
tbe  Drill  Hall,  anil  which  I  take  the  liberty  to 
repeat  here  :  "  On  the  whole,  Lilies  may  be  classed 
as  woodland  plants,  more  especially  those  of  North 
America  and  Japan.  In  the  former  conntry  they 
are  fonnd  ftrowing  in  large  open  glades  and  on 
wooded  hillsides,  the  undergrowth  protecting 
them  from  cold  winds  and  earlv  fnjsts,  and  the 
trees  during  the  summer  screening  them  from  the 
liot  sun  and  providing  them  that  coolness  and 
partial  shade  that  tliey  so  much  enjoy.  In  .Tapan 
they  grow  on  the  sides  of  wooded  hills  and  slopes 
in  pockets  of  rich  soil  washerl  down  from  the  hills, 
and  ,';enerally  near  small  streams.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Lilies  succeed  best  in  this  country 
when  planted  in  partial  shade  and  surrounded 
with  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere  ;  but  thev  must  not 
be  planted  directly  under  trees  nor  in  total  shade. 
They  require  some  sun,  but  not  the  hot  midday 
sun.  An  ideal  spot  for  them  would  be  an  open 
forest  glade  with  a  small  stream  running  through 
it,  near  the  banks  of  which  the  North  American 
peat  and  moisture-loving  species  would  flourish, 
and  higher  tip,  aw'ay  from  the  water,  such  species 
as  L.  auratum,  L.  washingtonianum,  L.  Huniboldti, 
and  L.  giganteum  would  readily  grow."     W.  W. 


necessary.  Tlie  majority  of  failures  to  grow 
Dendrobium  Phakenopsis  have  resulted  from 
unduly  resting  the  plants  when  the  dormant 
season  has  arrived.  To  keep  the  plants  in  good 
condition  during  the  resting  peiiod  it  is  not 
desirable  to  remove  them  from  the  hothouse 
in  which  they  have  been  grown.  They  should 
lie  kept  fairly  dry  at  the  roots  wiiile  in  a  dormant 
state,  only  sufficient  moisture  being  afforded  to 
retain  the  pseudo-liulbs  in  a  jilump  condition. 
While  growing  give  plenty  of  heat,  root  mois- 
ture, and  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
jilace  them  in  a  position  in  which  they  may 
obtain  the  ma.ximum  amount  of  strong  light  ; 
lirotect,  however,  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and 
other  large  towns  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  plant, 
especially  when  the  racemes  are  being  produced 
during  the  late  autumn  and  through  the  winter 
months.  The  least  fog  destroys  the  flowers, 
and  the  buds  turn  yellow  and  drop  without 
exjianding  ;  heavy  dull  weather  is  also  detri- 
mental to  their  well-being,  so  that  to  grow  and 
flower    D.    Phabenopsis    satisfactorily   a   jiure 
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DENDROBIUM     PHAL.ENOPSIS 
SCHRCEDERIANUM. 

ONE  of  the  most  useful  and  beau- 
V  tiful  of  the  speciosse  section  of 
I  Dendro- 
'  biums  is 
this 
form.  [ 
well  remember  the 
fir.st  plant  1  saw  of 
D.  Phakenopsis  in 
flower,  in  the  Down- 
side collection,  in  the 
early  eighties.  The 
gaudy  colours,  com- 
bined with  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  raceme, 
left  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  my  memory. 
The  variety  D.  P. 
schriederianum  is  a 
later  introduction  in  so 
far  as  the  Hanie  apjilies, 
but  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient distinction  be- 
tween the  original 
form  and  the  latest 
introduction  to  justify 
its  additional  name. 
The  varied  tints  of 
colour, from  jiure  white 
to  inten.se  j)urple  and 

crimson,  render  it  mo.5t  attractive  and  useful 
for  cutting.  Its  racemes,  frequently  18  inches 
to  -2  feet  long,  producing  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-four  flowers  on  each,  are  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  majority  of  Orchid  flowers, 
and  give  a  light  ett'ect  when  used  for  grouping 
for  exhibition,  or  when  arranged  with  other 
Orchids  for  house  and  table  decorations. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  more  charming  under 
artificial  light  than  the  effect  of  the  varied  tints 
of  this  charming  Dendrobe. 

It  has  been  condemned  by  many  as  being 
ditti(-ult  to  deal  with  and  to  keep  in  good  con- 
dition for  many  years  aftei  importing.  There 
are  some  situations  in  which  it  is  ditticult  to 
induce  the  most  tractable  of  Orchids  to  retain 
their  normal  conditions,  but  with  tliis  siiecies 
the  exce)itifjns  would  be  indeed  few,  ])roviding 
a  little  consideration  is  aflbrded  the  plants  at 
the  time  that  rational  treatment  is  aiDsolutely 


owe  their  origin  to  Catherine  Mermet,  so  that 
altogether  we  as  Rose  growers  may  veiy  flttingly 
regard  this  grand  ]jroduction  of  .\I.  Ouillot's  as 
one  of  the  most  jn-ecious  achievements  of  the 
century. 

As  a  garden  Rose  I  cannot  compare  Catherine 
Mermet  to  La  France,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
the  exquisite  G.  Nabonnand,  or  the  brilliant 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  but  for  l)eauty  of  form, 
splenilid  petal,  fulness  and  size  of  flower  tlie 
quartette  (lossess  no  equal. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  outdoors  Catherine 
Mermet  and  her  sports  should  be  grown  on 
hedge  Briars  of  any  height  ranging  from  a  foot 
to  3  feet.  I  would  not  advise  a"  taller  stem 
than  3  feet  for  any  Ro.se,  save  those  of  weejiing 
or  extra  vigorous  habit.  They  not  only  ao'iear 
ungainly,  but  when  necessary  are  more  ditticult 
to  ))rotect  in  winter.  The  whole  tribe  of 
j  Catherine  Mermet  delight  in  high  feeding,  and 
if  well  disbudded,  both  by  reducing  the  flower 
buds  and  akso  the  young  growths  that  break 
out  uiion  the  stem  before  the  bloom  expands, 
(lowers  of  extreme  loveliness  will  be  produced. 
But  Catherine  ^Mermet,  The  Bride,  and 
Bridesmaid  must  he  considered  as  forcing 
Roses.  Probably  there  are  only  two  Roses 
cultivated  to  anything  approaching  the  same 
quantity  as  Catherine  Mermet  and  Bridesmaid, 
and  they  are  Niplietos  and  Perle  des  Jardins. 
The  florists  of  to-day  mainly  rely  upon  these 
tour  varieties  to  supply  them  with  two  good 
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ainiosiibere  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  indisjien- 
sable.  The  ]ians  or  baskets 
used  for  ] lotting  should 
only  be  sutflciently  large 
to  contain  the  jilants 
comfortably.  Afford 
liberal  drainage,  and  let 
tlie  coni|iost  be  of  equal  portions  of  fibrous 
jieat  and  s|ibiignum  moss,  pressed  moderately 
flrin  about  the  bases  of  the  plants.  The  best 
tiiiic  to  repot  is  when  the  new  roots  are 
being  emitted  from  the  ba.se  of  the  last  made 
growth.  Its  nearest  allies  are  D.  statterianum, 
D.  bigiblium,  I ).  Macfarlanei,  and  D.  sii)ierbum. 
It  received  its  name  fron.  the  resemblance 
of  its  flowers  to  those  of  the  Moth  (.)rchid 
(Phakvnopsis).  H.  J.  Chapm.\n. 

HOSE    CATHERINE    MERMET. 

This  glorious  Rose  richly  merits  the  description 
often  a]iiilied  to  it  of  the  Queen  of  Winter, 
and  fi'om  a  recent  analysis,  compiled  by  that 
indefatigable  rosarian  Mr.  E.  -\Iawley,  it  also 
stands  su)ireme  as  an  exhibition  Tea  .scented 
variety.  Moreover,  a  bevy  of  lair  dauffhters. 
The  Bride,  Bridofmaid,  and   Muriel  Grahame, 


pinks  <jf  difl'erent  shades,  one  white  and  nnv 
yellow,  and  if  we  could  but  sei'ure  a  crimson 
Catherine  Mermet  I  imagine  that  this  body  of 
men  would  disturb  themselves  very  little  aliout 
other  Roses. 

We  are  in  this  country  rather  fastidious  as 
regards  our  forcing  Hoses,  at  least  the  growers 
say  so,  and  they  of  all  people  know  best  what 
the  demand  is.     The  whites  must  be  pure,  the 
'  pinks  and  yellows  the  same.     .Mixed  tints  are 
1  not  tolerated.     What  a  mistake  this  a])pcars  to 
I  be,  for  many  otherwise    charming   Roses  are 
excluded   from   indoor   culture.     If   then    one 
would   see   Catherine   Mermet  in  all  its   true 
.stateliness     it     should    be    jilanted    in    well- 
prepared  beds   under  glass.      Those  who   are 
accustomed  to  its  rather  moderate  growtli  out- 
side    would    be    surprised    at   the"  wonderful 
vigour  heredispl.ayed.     So  vigorous  is  it  that  it 
might  well  be  employed  as  a  semi-climber. 

I  have  seen  the  upright  supjiorts  of  (piite 
lofty  greenhouses  clothed  with  this  Rose.  As 
a  bush  plant,  when  planted  out,  the  dimensions 
it  will  attain  will  be  a  surprise  to  many 
individuals.  Bushes  .seven  or  eight  years  old 
will  lie  fully.")  feet  high  and  as  much  through. 

This  is  ]iartly  secured  Ijy  careful  training  and 
pruning.    The  old  wood  wjll  not  need  to  be  cut 
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away  as  is  too  often  necessary 
outdoors  owing  to  injury  by 
frost,  s(i  that  one  obtains  those 
thick  annual  shoots  that  to  the 
Hose  grower  betoken  some 
splendid  flowers.  Sometimes 
these  vigorous  yrou'tlis  absorb 
more  than  their  share  of  the 
jilani's  vigour,  but  by  spreading 
them  outward  by  means  of  pegs 
fastened  in  the  border,  the  extra 
vigour  is  diverted  to  latent 
buds,  which  soon  burst  forth 
and  furnish  the  centre  part  of 
tlie  Inish  with  vigorous  shoots. 

When  planting  out  tliis  Rose 
a  space  of  :i  feet  each  way  is 
none  too  nnich  to  allow.  It 
mav  appear  waste  of  space  at 
tirst,  but  results  will  in  after 
years  disprove  this.  But  whilst 
i  sirongly  advise  the  planting 
out  of  Roses  in  prepared  bor- 
ders, I  am  aware  it  is  not 
always  convenient,  to  do  so,  so 
that  one  must  grow  the  plants 
in  i)ots,  and  they  may  be  very 
successfully  grown  in  this 
manner.  Pi-oviding  a  lilteral 
application  of  Ichthemic  guano 
or   other    good    liquid    manure 

be  afforded  during  the  gi'owing 

jieriod,     the     plants    will     not 

reiiuire    repotting    each     year. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  then 

the    work    .should    be   done    in 

.Inly,  not  later.   They  thus  have 

four  or  five  months  in  which  to 

])roiluce  new  roots,  and  are  then 

well  fitted  for  forcing. 

.\  night  temperature  of  -"iH"  tn 

."iH^'    must    be    maintained    foi- 

the    whole    tribe  of    Catherine 

Mermet    as   soon    as    the    new 

giowths  break,  and  the  syringe 

shoulil    be    freely    used    every 

liright    morning.       During   the 

early  months  of  the  year  grea: 

caie     is    necessary    a.s    regards 

ventilation. 

T  he      mo  r  e 

e  v  e  n      a  n  d 

regular    the 

temperature 

can   be  main- 
tained the  less 

liable  will  the 

plants    be   to 

attacks      (if 

mild  c  w 

Green  Hy  may 

lie     kept     in 

check  by  timely  fuinigations  with  the  XL  .\1t 
compound.  As  soon  as  two  or  three  of  these 
little  intruders  are  seen  no  delay  .should  occur 
iu  fumigating.  A  glorious  Rose  blo.ssom  is 
much  eidianced  by  clean,  healthy  foliage.  When 
the  public  fully  recognise  what  there  is  to 
be  achieved  in  cultivating  Roses  under  glass  we 
shall  see  in  every  establishment  its  Rose  house 
as  we  now  find  it.s  numerous  Orchid  hou.ses, 
and  1  can  safely  aver  that  they  cannot  do 
better  than  plant  fi-eely  of  the  kinds  men- 
tioned in  these  notes.  Philomel. 


WORK    AMONG    THE    ROSES. 

TlIK  long  lijokcii  tor  rain  lias  conic  at  last,  anil 
planting  will  now  be  in  full  swing.  Tlic  llionglitful 
ro.saiiiin  lias  liad  tlie  land  ineparcd  some  tour  or 
tive  weeks,  so  that  all  tliai  is  now  needful  is  a 
line  day  to  enalile  liini  to  plant  liis  Hoses.      Nothing 


all  times.      Old  pot  soil  with  a  little 
burnt  earth  and  powdered  charcoal  is 
a  capital  mi.\ture,   as  it  freely  perco- 
lates among  the  small  roots.      If  any 
one  is   disposed    to  question    this  let 
him  heel  in  a  few   plants  in  a  beil  of 
tine  soil  for  a  week  or  two  and  then 
leniove    them.       Tlie  tiny  little  while 
roots    will    show    \ty     their    presence 
that    the    soil    is   eongcnial    lo  lliem. 
When  planting    bush  or  dwaif    Roses 
care  must   be  taken  not  lo  i>lace  iheni 
ilee)ily  in  the  soil.      'J  he  point  of  union 
lielween  stock  and  seioii  should  not  be 
more  than  2  inches  below  I  he  sin  face. 
The    Roses    should    lie    luulded    very 
elose  to  the  root.      Budded    Roses  ale 
lar    preferable  to  own    root  ones,  pro- 
viding this  matter  of  shallow  planting 
lie  adopted.     If   the  seidling  Briar  be 
used    for    all    Tea     and     Hyliiid    Tea 
Roses,    as    it    shouhl    be,    it     will     be 
Inuiid    to    have    long    ta|  eiing    roots, 
which    is    a    great     advaiuage    in     a 
deeply    dug    soil    during    a    hot,     dr'y 
season.    These  long  roots  must  be  jnst 
lipped  and  then  a  hole  taken  out  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  allow  tlie   roots  being 
placed    straight    down,    not   curled  or 
cramped.     The  Briar  culting  is  a  tirst- 
rate  stock  for  all  Roses,  and  for  exhi- 
bitors  perhaps   the    best,    as   its    root 
being  more  inclined  to  spread  horizon- 
lall}'  can  be  kept  near  the  «ui-facc  and 
thus   readily   feel    the   etfecls   of    the 
sun's    raj's    as    well     as    the    surface 
applications    of    fertilisers.     Standard 
Roses    of    various    heights    should   be 
planted    an    inch  or  two   deeper  than 
dwarf,    and    the   stake  lo  su])- 
port    them    is    best    jilaced    iu 
position     before    plaining    the 
tree.     ■  If   the    true    beauty    of 
the      individual      varielijs     is 
studied,     lliey     will      be     be.st 
grouped  according  lo  the  space 
available.      One   rarely    finds    a 
mi-xeil    bed    of    Roses  a  perfect 
success  :  each  kind  has  its  own 
distinct    habit     of    growth,     so 
that  to  nii.x  tliem   all  together 
is  to  produce    aii_\  thing    liut    a 
harmonious  arrangement. 

One  niaj'  have  various  forms 
of  the  same  Rose.  For  in- 
stance, take  a  bed  of  La 
France.  There  could  be 
standards,  half  standards,  and 
even  dwarf  standards,  M'ith 
bushes  intermingled.  Some  of 
the  latter  allowed  to  grow  in 
a  miniature  pyramidal  manner 
woidd  assist  in  making  an 
arrangement  pleasing  and  yet 
harmonious.  I  am  aware  this 
I'aii  onlv  be  done  in  large  eslab- 
lishnients;  but  even  in  a  small 
place  three  or  four  plants  of 
one  kind  grouped  tojiether  of 
the  many  popular  kinds  now 
in  cultivation,  interspersed  tiy 
.some  of  the  invaluable  flower- 
ing shrubs,  would  be  a  better 
arrangement  than  large  beds  of 
mixed  varieties.  How  glorious 
are  some  of  the  free  growing 
Teas  and  Noisettes  for  this 
purpose.  Even  a  single  speci- 
men of  W.  A.  Richardson. 
Cloire  de  Dijon,  Maman 
Abel  Chatenay,  Enchantress,  or 
er  on  a  stem  or  as  a  bush, 
ofleii  the  case  where  the'prepararion  by  trenching  |  produces  a  Horal  picture  of  great  beauty, 
has  been   deferred  until   the  present  moment.     If        I    have    no    faith   in  planting  closely,    1    think 

such  is  the  fasB   and  it   is  imperative  to  plant  at    li  feet  to  2  feet,  the  latter  in   most  cases  is  about 
such  i»  the  .asB,  anu  i .      _  p         ,  ^  ..^^^^  ^^^  j^^^_^j^^^  ^_^^j  _^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  standards. 

Hedge  Brues 
for  budding  next  sumnier  should   be  planted  wilh- 


KOSE    CATHEKINE    MEKMET. 


ti-h  Ini   H.   U.   Mimil.) 


can 
the 


be    more    harmful   than  planting   Koses  when  ,■  Cochet,    ,Mmc.     Abel    CI 
land  is  verv  wet  and   '-stodgy,"  which  is  too  \  Marie  \'an  Houtle,  eithe 


once,  prepare  a  few  barrow  loads  of  fine  soil  so  that 
a  good  shovelful  of  this  can  be  placed  about  the 
roots  of  tbn  newly-planted  trees  and  bushes.  In 
fact,  I  wpuld  strongly  leeommend  this  practice  at 
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out  delay.  Trim  and  plant  them  tlie  same  day  as 
tliey  are  taken  from  the  hedgerows  if  possible. 
When  trimming  leave  on  every  bit  of  Hbrou.s  root, 
but  the  old  stumpy  root  may  be  reduced.  Heal 
this  over  with  a  knife  after  the  bill-hook  has  done 
its  work.  Burnt  earth  and  garden  refuse  should 
be  freely  used  in  the  .soil  when  planting  Briars.  If 
a  few  tall  Briars  can  be  obtained  they  should  be 
jjlanted  where  such  a  tall  tree  is  required,  and 
l)udded  with  one  of  the  delightful  free  bloomers 
such  as  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Longworth  Rambler, 
(iloire  des  Rosomanes,  &o.  Some  of  the  charming 
new  wichuriaTia  hybrids  budded  on  such  Briars 
would  be  an  interesting  feature  of  any  garden, 
especially  if  such  could  be  placed  at  the  back  of  a 
rockery,  where  the  pretty  growths  could  droop  and 
tumble  from  their  elevated  position.  I  am  certain 
we  have  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  beautiful  ways 
and  manners  whereby  these  modern  rambling  and 
creeping  Roses  can  be  employed.  If  work  in  the 
outdoor  rosary  be  abundant,  the  plants  under  glass 
will  also  need  attention. 

In  man}'  establishments  the  indoor  rosary  is 
becoming  a  feature,  especially  planted  out  instead 
of  in  pots.  Such  a  rosary'  aftbrds  a  delightful 
pleasure  when  it  is  arranged  that  the  plants 
blossom  from  February  onwards.  To  do  this  they 
sliould  now  be  pruned,  cutting  them  back  fairly 
hard,  but  not  so  severely  as  one  would  do  outdoors. 
Only  the  other  day  I  saw  some  eight  year  old  plants 
of  Perle  des  .Tardins  planted  out  under  glass  fully 
.5  feet  high  and  as  much  through.  This  would  not 
be  possible  outdoors  here,  for  the  old  wood  would 
certainly  be  injured  by  frosts,  which  if  not  at  once 
apparent  would  cause  the  plants  to  gradually 
dwindle  and  ilie.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  reason 
why  some  Tea  Roses  are  not  a  success  outdoors. 
They  need  shelter.  I  believe  every  kind,  even  the 
miffy  growing  Cleopatra,  Ma  Capucine,  Luciole, 
La  Boule  d'Or,  and  others  would  be  found  under 
glass  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  their  exquisite 
flowers  develop  perfectly,  as  is  their  wont  in  sunny 
France.  After  pruning  it  is  very  necessary  to  tie 
out  the  growths.  To  do  this  drive  down  into  the 
border  some  strong  pegs,  and  then  secure  the  ties  to 
them.  Tea  Roses  thus  spread  out  will  be  induced 
to  break  from  eyes  which  would  otherwise  be 
dormant,  and,  moreover,  the  strong  growths  do 
not  usurp  their  undue  share  of  sap. 

Climiun'c  Roses  under  Gla.ss 
should  be  thinned  and  tied  out,  but  the  long 
summer  growths  must  not  be  shortened.  Where 
a  low  wall  or  pillar  of  the  structure  needs  a  Ro.se, 
plant  the  freest  growers  of  the  dwarf  section 
of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  ;  kinds  like  the  dwarf 
Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  Sunset,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Kaiserin  Augusta  A^ictoria,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Anna  OUivier, 
Bridesmaid,  and  Medea  will  be  more  useful  than 
the  rambling  Teas  and  Noisettes. 

If  Crimson  Rambler  and  other  Roses  are  required 
lo  bloom  about  Easter  some  plants  should  be 
jirocured  now  in  pots,  or  ground  plants  potted  up 
would  do,  but  they  will  need  a  different  treatment 
to  those  established.  Newly  potted  Roses  may  be 
gently  forced  after  the  plants  have  made  new  roots, 
but  these  latter  will  not  form  in  a  very  low  tem- 
perature, so  that  if  the  plants  are  required  by  the 
time  named  they  should  be  removed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  45"  at  night  after  they  have  lieen 
outdoors  a  week  or  two  to  receive  the  rains. 

Pot  Roses  potted  in  September  and  still  outdoois 
nuist  be  watched  during  heavy  rains  or  they  will 
Ijecome  too  wet.  It  is  best  to  lay  them  on'  their 
sides  when  rains  prevail.  They  are  better  outdoors 
until  December  unless  frosty. 

This  is  now  a  good  time  to  procure  established 
Roses  in  pots.  Such  plants  may  be  pruned  and 
forced  immediately,  their  pots  being  already  full  of 
roots.  A  top-dressing  nuiy  be  advisable,  mixing 
with  the  loam  a  little  Ichthemic  guano,  which 
manure  Roses  greatly  appreciate  at  all  times. 

PlIIEOMEl.. 


Ben.  Cant  Memorial  Prize  Fund. 

The  following  additional  contributions  have 
l>een  promised  :  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  tl  Is.  ;  Colonel 
I'itt,  ill  ;  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  .Is.  ;  Mr.  R.  E.  West, 
I  OS.  6d,  ;  Rev.  H.   A.  Berners,  fi. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MR.  H.J.JONES,  RYECROFT 
NURSERY.   LEWI  SHAM. 

THE  enviable  notoriety  which  the  Rye. 
croft  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  has 
gained  has  always  enhanced  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  a  visit  to  this  establishment 
in  the  flowering  season.  One  has  onl}' 
to  pay  a  call  when  the  flowers  are  at 
their  best  to  see  growers  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  coming  to  .see  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums. For  years  past  Mr.  Jones  has  acquired 
every  novelty  worth  cultivating,  and  in  consequence 
it  is  not  in  the  least  too  much  to  say  he  has  got 
together  a  collection  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  second  to  none.  In  addition  to  the  many  first- 
class  novelties  which  this  specialist  has  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  distribute,  promising  sorts  intro- 
duced by  other  firms  have  been  acquired  in  large 
quantities,  regardless,  apparently,  of  expense,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  display  embraced 
almost  every  new  and  choice  kind  worthy  of  the 
name.  Novelties  abound  again  this  season,  and, 
in  contrast  to  those  of  last  season's  introduction, 
many  of  the  flowers  are  of  a  high  standard  of 
quality.  Besides  the  varieties  of  his  own  raising, 
Mr.  .lones  has  acquired  the  superb  seedlings  raised 
by  Mr.  W.  Seward,  several  of  which  have  gained 
highest  awards  at  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Societj-  and  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ;  those,  too.  of  Mr.  H."  Perkins,  which 
embrace  some  exhibition  blooms,  are  sure  to  be 
largely  grown  ;  and  within  the  last  few  days  two 
grand  .sorts  raised  by  Mr.  G.  Mileham  make  up  a 
list  of  first. class  novelties.  Grown  within  a  radius 
of  five  or  six  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  it  is  remarkable 
how  well  the  blooms  have  finished. 

Among  the  .lapanese  varieties  which  call  for 
notice  is  Mrs.  Emma  Fox,  a  large,  full  flower  of 
graceful  reflexing  form,  chestnut-crimson  colour, 
with  a  rich  gold  reverse.  This  variety  has  already 
gained  the  two  highest  awards  this  season.  A 
point  in  its  favour  is  its  dwarf,  sturdy  growth. 
It  would  be  difMcult  to  find  a  bright,  rosy  purple 
reflexed  .Japanese  to  equal  the  superb  blooms  of 
Mr.  S.  Fryett.  The  petals  are  very  long,  drooping, 
and  with  pleasing  silvery  reverse.  As  an  exhibition 
bloom  it  will  be  invaluable,  as  the  colour  is  so 
telling.  It  is  <|uestionable  whether  a  larger  bloom 
than  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville  exists,  and  they  are  bv  no 
means  coarse  and  ungainly.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  refined.  The  petals  are  broad,  notched,  and 
hairy  at  the  ends.  The  bloom  is  one  of  great 
substance,  and  is  sure  to  eclipse  many  existing 
varieties.  A  flower  of  incurved  Japanese  form  of 
a  distinctlj'  refined  kind  is  Dorothy  Fox,  the  inside 
colouring  of  the  broad,  loosely  incurved  florets  being 
not  unlike  a  richly  coloured  malmaison-pink,  with 
silvery-white  reverse  ;  it  is  sure  to  find  favour  with 
growers.  Vicar  of  Leatherhead,  sent  out  in  the 
spring  by  Mr.  .Jones,  has  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  many  growers,  and  has  been  certificated  this 
season  already.  It  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  from 
Mme.  Carnot,  and  is  a  flower  of  immense  size  and 
good  form,  with  long,  graceful,  drooping,  and 
curling  narrow  florets.  The  colour  is  golden- 
yellow,  and  every  bud  opens  kindly.  A  dwarf 
and  sturdy  plant  is  May  Neville,  which  develops 
enormous  flowers  with  very  broad  petals,  slightlj' 
incurving  at  the  ends.  Flowers  from  early  buds 
throw-  back  the  petals,  revealing  the  striking  rosy 
cerise,  the  undeveloped  florets  in  the  centre 
being  golden,  which  is  also  the  colour  of  the 
reverse.  When  finished  the  bloom  is  very  full, 
and  is  sure  to  be  freely  exhibited  next  season. 
Another  massive  incurved  Japanese  is  Mr.  J.  Cutts. 
This  is  a  spreading  flower,  with  very  long,  broad, 
and  pointed  florets  incurving  at  the  ends.  The 
colour  is  rosy  mauve  inside,  and  pale  silvery  white 
outside  the  petals,  and  the  plant  is  dwarf.  Edith 
Shrimpton,  too,  is  another  excellent  type  of  incurved 
Japanese  of  compact  and  massive  build.  The  petals 
are  of  medium  width,  curlingand  prettily  in<-ui  ving, 
and  of  good  substance.  It  is  a  lovely  pure  white, 
with  a  greenish  centre,  and  is  distinctly  refined. 
H.    Jlooper   Pearson,    sent   out   froni    here    two 


years  ago,  is  still  the  richest  yellow  .Japanese  in 
cultivation,  its  pretty  incurved  form  being  noticed 
everywhere.  So,  too,  were  the  pure  white  blossoms 
of  Miss  Alice  Byron,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  and  most  con.sistent  incurved  .Japanese  in 
commerce.  Numerous  plants  in  (iinch  pots  were 
greatly  admired.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hall,  a  Ryecroft 
seedling  from  Edith  Tabor,  is  useful  for  gi-ouping 
or  for  cutting  for  exhibition,  its  soft  shade  of 
bronze  colour  being  charming.  Mr.s.  J.  B.  Bryant, 
recently  certificated,  emanated  from  this  estalilish- 
ment,  its  bright  and  rich  rose  colour,  suffused 
purple,  with  silvery  white  revense,  with  long, 
broad. pointed  florets,  making  a  good  show  bloom. 
Rivers'  H.  Langton,  the  straw-yellow  sport  from 
Mrs.  Lees,  convinced  one  of  i'ts  large  size  and 
graceful  and  refined  form,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Celeste  Falconnet,  which  was  represented 
by  a  full  flower  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  petals  are  very  narrow,  fiat,  and  erect,  and 
are  lined  and  suffused  with  rose  on  a  white  ground. 
White  incurved  Japanese  were  well  represented  by 
Annie  Pi-evost,  which,  however,  has  a  greeni.sh 
centre  ;  Snowdrift,  with  loosely  incurved  curling 
broad  florets  ;  those  of  a  reflexed  .Japanese  being 
represented  by  Seagull,  a  chaste  bloom  with  broad 
pointed  florets— this  is  also  a  dwarf  plant.  The 
blooms  of  Jane  Molyneux  were  abundant,  and  each 
oiie  of  good  form.  'J'his  is  a  large  creamy-white, 
with  a  straw-coloured  base,  and  is  a  plant  of  easy 
culture.  Florence  Molyneux  will  certainly  a.ssist 
to  keep  this  family  name  in  evidence,  as  it  is  an 
immense  flower,  with  very  long  and  fairly  broad 
tubular  petals  of  great  substance,  making  a  useful 
exhibition  flower. 

The  yellow  Mutual  Friend,  sent  out  as  Mme. 
Von  Andre,  is  a  soft  yellow  flower  of  a  refined 
kind,  and  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  immense 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkley,  a  rosy  mauve  with  silvery, 
white  reverse,  of  massive  build.  Mrs.  White 
Popham  was  represented  in  every  conceivable  form, 
and  in  each  instance  was  interesting  and  of  large 
size.  Lionel  Humphrey  is  an  effective  .Japanese 
bloom  of  drooping  form  and  rich  chestnut-crimson 
colour,  the  reverse  a  golden,  contrasting  prettily. 

A  seedling  from  Edith  Tabor,  but  a  brighter 
yellow  than  the  parent  variety,  is  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Waterhouse.  It  is  a  large,  full,  massive  flower, 
and  the  plant  is  of  good  habit.  C.  Arthur  Pearson 
is  still  one  of  the  most  distinct  coloured  Chrysan- 
themums extant,  although  not  over  large.  "  The 
colour  is  a  rich  cerise-rose.  Mme.  Duporc  is  a 
large  creamy  white,  with  narrow  florets  of  great 
length,  and  very  refined.  A  variety  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jones,  and  named  Mr.  A.  Ci.  Miller,  is  a 
splendid  incurved  Japanese,  colour  mauve-pink 
with  yellowish  centre.  A  flower  of  Colonel 
W.  B.  Smith  type  is  Mr.  David  Bartlett,  of  a 
bronzy  yellow  colour  suffused  red,  petals  long,  curl- 
ing at  the  ends.  The  massive  incurved  .Japanese, 
W.  H.  Webb,  has  come  to  stay.  The  colour  is  a 
bright  rose  inside,  and  a  unique  glossy  or  shining 
silvery  colour  outside  the  broad  neatly  incurved 
petals.  Mrs.  George  Mileham  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  novelties  of  incurved  Japanese  form  of 
this  .season.  Inside  the  broad  incurved  florets  the 
colour  is  rose-pink,  the  reverse  being  silvery  white. 
Another  from  the  same  raiser  is  Mrs.  Greenheld, 
the  form  being  somewhat  similar  to  Ph<ebus,  but 
the  colour  is  of  the  brightest  and  richest  golden- 
yellow.  This  flower  also  has  a  brilliant  future. 
Many  other  kinds  should  be  noted  if  space  per- 
mitted.    Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  very  bright  too. 


CH1!Y«ANTHEMITMS  AT  TAMWOUTH. 

London  and  its  environs  were  atone  time  regarded 
as  the  home  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  new  sorts 
mostly  emanated  from  specialists  and  others  inte. 
rested  in  the  Autumn  Queen.  A  change  has  been 
going  on  for  some  few  years  now,  raisers  aiul 
distributors  of  new  and  old  sorts  hailing  from  .John 
o' Groats  to  Laud's  End.  One  of  the  more  recent 
additions  to  the  numerous  specialists  in  Cliry- 
santhenunn  culture  is  Mr.  William  Sydenham, 
of  Tamworlh,  Stafl'ordsliire,  who  has  now  got 
together  a  capital  collection  of  the  early-flowering 
varieties,  embracing  both  .Japanese  aiid  Pompon 
sorts.      The    energy    and    enterprise    which    this 
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gentleman  has  evinced  in  the  Pansy  and  Viola 
is  ample  proof  that  the  newer  venture  will  be 
followed  with  all  his  characteristic  vigour,  and  we 
may  safely  anticipate  in  the  seasons  to  come  that 
he  will  do  much  to  popularise  these  useful  flowers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  proposes  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1901 — probably  towards  the  end  of 
September — to  arrange  for  an  exhibition  of  early- 
flowering  Chr3'santheniums  in  his  own  charming 
grounds,  bearing  the  whole  of  the  expenses  himself 
and  providing  the  necessary  prizes.  This  is 
enterprise  indeed,  and  is  sure  to  exercise  a 
desirable  influence  in  the  Midlands.  For  some 
months  past  the  display  in  the  open  beds  and 
borders  has  been  most  remarkable,  and  also  has 
beer;  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  the  early 
sorts  for  brightening  the  outdoor  garden  during 
the  dull  months  of  the  autumn. 

Large    beds    of   Mme.    Marie    Masse,   the    well- 
known  lilac-mauve  Japanese,  which  has  a  branching 
habit   and  a  propensity  to  blossom  equalled  only 
by  a  few,  and  the  chestnut-crimson  sport  known  as 
Crimson  Marie  Masse  were  in  evidence,  the  latter 
being  an  exact  counterpart  to  the  parent   in  ever\' 
particular   except    colour.      Ivy   Stark,    too,    well 
known   for   its    likeness    to   Source    d'Or   both    in 
colour  and  form,   is  high]}'  regarded  here,  capital 
bushy  and  sturdy  plants  carrying  a  grand  crop  of 
blossoms.     Harvest  Home  in  the  Midlands  appears 
to  keep  in  excellent  condition  much  longer  than  is 
the  case  in  the   South,   its  rich  crimson  and  gold 
colour  causing  the  blossoms  to   be  highly  esteemed 
for  cut  flower  uses  as  well  as  for  border  decoration. 
A  plant  of  continental  origin  named  Mile,   (iuin- 
dudeau  calls  for  special  notice,  bearing  blossoms  of 
pink,  slightly  suffused  purple  in  wonderful  profu- 
sion, and  also  remaining  in  splendid  condition  for 
a  long  time.      Mytchett    White  is  regarded    here 
with  much  favour,  its  chaste,  pure  white  blossoms, 
each  on  a  useful  length  of  footstalk,  and  on  a  very 
dwarf  habit  of  growth,  placing  it  in  the  front  rank 
of    white    border    sorts.       Lady    Fitzwygram    is 
another  good  white   Japanese,   and   although   the 
plants   were   not  disbudded,    which    is  considered 
essential  by  most  growers,  the  individual  blooms 
were   distinctly   pleasing    and    much    better   than 
usual.       Notaire   (Jroz,   though    much  taller   than 
most  other  Clirysanthemums,    being   (juite  .5  feet 
high,  is  an  indispensable   variety,   both  as  regards 
its  colour,  which  is  a  pleasing  pink,  and  also  on 
account    of    the    fantastic    form    peculiar    to   its 
blossoms  ;  it  is  also  a  most  profuse  flowering  plant, 
and  would  be  seen  to  advantage  as  a  backgrounil 
to  a  large   border.       Mme.  C.    Desgrange,    white, 
and  its  yellow  spnrt  (Jeorge  Wermig,  are  two  old 
varieties   which  find  a   place   here,  and   are   still 
considered    useful    as    plants    for    providing    cut 
flowers.     There   was   an    abundant  supplv  of    the 
bronzy  yellow  Ryecroft  (Jlorv,  which,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,   made  a  fine   piece  of  colouring  in 
the  landscape.     Its  sturdy  growth  and  free  display 
stamp  it   as  an   ideal    outdoor    varietv.      Bronze 
Prince,   a  variety  rarely  met   with,  yet   deserving 
extended  culture,  is  a  pleasing  flower  ;  its  old  gold 
colour,    which     is    tinted    a    lovely    cerise,    gives 
us  a  flower  which    is   somewhat    unique.       A  fine 
breadth  of  a  pure  white  .Japanese  named  Edmund 
Duval  is  valuable  for  cutting.     M.  Backmann,  bufl', 
shaded  salmon  ;    M.  (ieorges  Menier,   rich  velvety 
amaranth  ;    and    the    old    vai'iety   Lady    Selboi'ne, 
pure  white,  were  each  doing  well.      That  splendid 
decorative   .Japanese,    0.    .J.    Quintus,    a   pleasing 
ro.sy  pink  of  pretty  form,   was  often  in  evidence, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  more  floriferous 
plant  of  this  type  exists.      The  foregoing  are  a  few 
of  the  .Japanese  blooming  outdoors,  and  these  are 
ably  supplemented  by  a  delightful  series  of  Pompon 
varieties,  which  it  would   be  exceedingly  difiicult 
to   surpass.      For   instance,    the   dainty  chestnut - 
scarlet  blossoms  of  Little  Bob  (syn.   .Scarlet  Oem) 
were    intensely  brilliant  in  colour,  a  bed  of  this 
sort    making    a   splendid    floral    picture.       Mme. 
F.d.  Lefort,  too,  was  seen  in  all  positions,   and  in 
each  ease  was  remarkable  for  its  free  display  and 
striking  orange-tinted  red  blossoms  on  a  beautiful 
habit    of   growth.       Mme.    JoUivart,    although    a 
very  old  variety,  .still   holds  its  own  as  a  pearly 
white   tinted    pink    flower,    being   most    profuse, 
branching   and   dwaif.      The   compact  and   dwai'f 


plants  of  Mr.  Selly 
it  would  be  impossible 
to  improve  upon,  the 
lovely  pale  rosy  pink, 
tinted  white  Pompon 
flowers  of  charming 
form  calling  for  special 
notice.  Canary,  pale 
yellow  :  L'Ami  Cour- 
derchet,  pale  prim- 
rose, and  its  golden 
sport  named  Yellow 
L'Ami  Courderchet 
(syn.,  (iolden  Drop)  : 
Piercy's  Seedling, 
bronze  ;  Pomponium. 
golden-yellow  ;  Preco- 
cite  and  Crimson  Pre- 
cocite;  Blanche 
Colomb,  sulphur  -  yel- 
low ;  Blushing  Bride 
and  Bronze  Bride,  and 
the  old  and  still 
popular  rich  yellow- 
Flora  were  among  the 
more  notable  Pompons, 
which  were  all  admired 
for  their  bright  eft'ecl 
in  the  outdoor  garden. 
Three  very  long  lean- 
to  houses,  and  other 
smaller  ones,  are  also 
accommodating  a  large 
number  of  plants  to 
continue  the  display', 
and  this  promises  to 
be  carried  far  into  the 
winter  months.  Here 
are  to  be  found  such 
sorts  as  Albert  Chans- 
son,  a  rich  orange-red 
Japanese  flower,  ver\' 
free,  fronted  with 
numerous  plants  of 
Crimson  Precocitc.  a 
useful  Pompon  of  rich 
bright  colour  and  very 
profuse  ;  Ryecroft 
Glorj',  quite  a  blaze  of 
colour;  M.  William 
Holmes,  still  one  of  the 
richest  and  brightest 
of  the  crimson  coloured 
decorative  .Japanese. 
Harvest  Queen,  an  old 
white  .Japanese  sort, 
was  flowering  pro- 
fuselv,     the    habit    bein 
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bushy    and    branching. 


A  ilelightful  yellow,  now  hardly  ever  met  with, 
and  jet  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  when 
grown  without  disbudding  and  cut  in  long  sprays, 
is  Miss  Watson  ;  this  was  one  of  the  daintiest 
flowers  here,  and  should  be  largely  grown.  Mile. 
Lacroix,  white,  for  cutting,  is  highly  regarded, 
and  rightly  so.  The  well-known  early  single- 
flow-ered  sort,  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  a  lovelj' 
blush-white  of  ex(|uisite  form,  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  very  best  of  its  type.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  many  excellent  Chrysanthemums  grown  at 
Tam  worth. 


BUSH     APPLE     TREES. 

X11TE.S  FOR  Amateurs. 
It  is  indisputably  the  fact  that  those  who  wish  for 
quick  returns  from  their  fruit  gardens,  whether 
small  growers  or  more  extensive  planters,  cannot 
do  better,  so  far  as  Apples  are  concerned,  than 
obtain  the  bush  form.  Many  more  of  these  can  be 
planted  in  a  given  space  than  other  forms  of  trees 
suitable  for  planting  in  the  open,  and  they  are,  if  a 
careful  selection  of  varieties  is  made,  invariably 
great  bearers.  The  stock  upon  which  the\'  are 
grafted  naturally  produces  numerous  fibrous  roots 
that  tend  to  fruitfulness,  and  the  evils  that 
standards,  for  instance,  arc  subject  to.  such  as  the 
descent  of  the  roots  into  an  unfavourable  subsoil, 
often  resulting  in  gross  growth  anfl  unhealth\' 
fruits,  are  not  experienced. 


Thus  one  great  advantage  of  bush  trees  is  that 
they  may  be  planted  in  shallow  lanil,  that  is.  if 
they  are  properly  nourished  from  above.  This,  of 
course,  is  most  iiecessaiy  ;  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  the  roots  do  not  go  down  very  far, 
or  onh'  a  limited  depth  of  good  soil  is  available  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  tree,  that  this  deficiency 
must  be  otherwise  supplied  if  satisfactory  crops  of 
fruit  are  to  be  obtained.  To  this  end,  a  heavy 
mulch  should  always  be  applied  for  some  little 
distance,  say  2  feet  or  3  feet,  all  around  the  stem 
of  the  bush,  in  earl\'  spring  :  the  expanding  buds 
will  then  derive  benefit  from  this  manurial  appli- 
cation. It  is,  perhaps,  in  summer  that  a  good 
mulch  fulHls  its  most  important  duties,  especially 
if  the  summer  be  a  dry  one  and  the  soil  shallow  or 
light.  The  roots  are  kept  cool  and  moist  by  their 
manurial  covering,  and  the  development  of  fruit 
and  growth  receives  no  check,  as  many  fruit  trees 
annuall}-  do  that  have  not  the  benefit  of  such  a 
covering. 

The  labour  involved  in  the  management  of  bush 
Apple  trees  is  also  comparatively  insigniflcant. 
They  are  easily  covered  over  with  nets,  if  this 
is  necessary  when  the  fruits  are  ripe,  to  protect 
them  from  birds.  Pruning  and  thinning  of  the 
fruit,  or  spraying  with  insecticides,  are  also  most 
conveniently  accomplished  by  reason  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  particular  form  of  Apple  tree  we 
are  considering.  By  the  way,  the  thinning  of  the 
fruits  is  a  matter  that  rarely  receives  the  care  and 
atlenliou  it  merits.    Very  often,  it  is  true,  surticienl 
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time  cannot  be  found  in  large  gardens  to  practice 
this  operation  as  effectively  as  could  be  wished  ;  it 
is,  however,  very  often  the  case  that  the  thinning 
of  hardy  fruits — Apples  particularly — when  they  are 
small,  is  neglected,  either  through  a  want  of  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  its  necessity  or  of  the  good 
effects  resulting  therefrom,  or  from  an  obvious 
half-heartedness  anfl  want  of  thoroughness,  which 
do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  successful  fruit  culture. 
Better  evidence  of  the  value  of  judiciously  thinning 
— or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  miserable  fruits  that 
result  from  the  neglect  of  thinning — could  not  be 
wished  for  than  wc  liave  had  this  year.  The  crop 
of  hardy  fruit  generally  has  been  so  abundant  that 
in  many  instances  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
remove  the  superfluity  ;  on  all  sides  we  now  hear 
the  remark  that  Apples  ar-e  for  the  most  part 
undersized.  [  think  amateur  horticulturists  and 
small  fruit  growers  often  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  for  the  failure  attending  the  planting  of 
their  Apple  tree".  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  have 
Iheso  delivered  until  the  holes  are  madeand  every- 
thing is  in  readiness  for  inniiediate  planting,  if 
it  is  necessary  for  the  trees  to  be  covered  over  for 
any  length  of  time  they  are  bound  to  suffer  more 
or-  less,  and  if  the  roots  are  not  carefully  and 
effectually  protected,  preferably  bv  covering  with 
soil,  tlicy  may  become  so  shrivelled  and  dried  that 
tliBV  iMfmipt  recover. 

Com  1  irativeiv  few  recognise  the  importance  of 
placin  X  a  Utile  fresh  si  til  around  the  roots  of  newlv- 
planted  fruit  trees;  though  this  may  seem  but  a 
minof  dct.i.il.  it  is  one  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. With  the  help  of  a  small  ([uantity  of 
sweet,  frcnh  soil  inunediately  about  the  roots  these 
arc  liid|ieil  over  the  most  critical  i>eriod  in  the 
o|ieration  of  planting.  Unavoidably  somewhat 
bruised,  by  receiving  tliis  slight  encouragement  to 
the  formation  of  new  fibres  they  succeeil  in 
enabling  the  trees  to  become  established,  where 
if  nothing  but  the  natural  soil  were  present  the}' 
woultl  probably  fail  to  make  a  good  start,  and  this, 
in  establishing  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
matters,  is  of  vital  importance. 

In  concluding  it  may,  perhaps,  be  not  <Hit  of 
place  to  mention  just  half  a  dozen  varieties  of 
Apples  that  do  well  as  bush  trees.  Dessert  :  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Co.\'m  Oranae  Pippin,  arid  Ribston 
Pippin,  ('ulinary:  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Mere  de 
.\lena''e,  and  New  Hawthornden.  T.  \V. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   /C'lifors  are  itot  re-sponMhle  for  the  opliiinii^ 
j^,. I' pressed  by  fhair  correspondeiif.s.  J 

LYCIUM     BARB  ARUM. 

[To  THE  Editor  of   "The  Oarden."] 

SIR, — Alxut  twent3'  years  since  I  came 
into  possession  of  a  garden  where  a  tine 
straggling  old  plant  of  this,  that  we 
then  called  Tea  tree,  was  bearing  purple 
and  buff'  flowers  and  scarlet  fruit  at  the 
same  time.  I  planted  out  suckers,  but  had 
no  success  with  it  there  ;  the  garden  was  old,  much 
overgrown,  and  the  soil  impoverished.  About  six 
yearssince  I  begged  slips  from  a  cottage  garden,  where 
the  plant  was  young  and  bearing  much  finer  berries 
than  I  had  ever  seen  on  it.  Owing  to  alterations 
the  young  plants  had  to  be  often  movoil.  Oidy  one 
survived.  .  It  grew  tall  and  bore  fine  fruit  last 
year,  then  was  again  removed  and  about  half  cut 
away,  and  replanted  on  a  sheltered  south  wall, 
with  peat  litter,  leaf-mould,  &c.,  as  the  soil  was  a 
dry,  new  clay.  It  lias  borne  well  again  this  year, 
and  I  enclose  an  overripe  specimen  of  the  berries. 
It  is  planted  close  to  a  variegated  Euonymus  in 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  grow  together,  as  the 
Lyi'ium  generally  loses  its  small  leaves  when  the 
berries  ripen,  and  they  may  look  better  among 
leaves.  The  berries  shrivel  soon  in  the  house  when 
gathered.  R.  M.  ,S. 

FORMATION  OF  SUGAR  IN  FRUiTS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
formation    of    sugar   in    fruits?      What   chemical 


change  does  the  fruit  undergo  from  the  period 
when  it  is  acid  and  unrijje  to  the  time  when  it  is 
sweet  and  ripe?  Also,  1  should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  sugar  may  be  increased  by  certain  manures 
more  than  others?  '  G.  VV.  0. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Professor  A.  H. 
Church  with  the  following  answer  to  our  corres- 
pondent's query: — "A  complete  answer  to  your 
correspondent's  (juestion  would  be  a  long  one. 
Liebig's  view  that  sugar  in  ripening  fruits  was  in 
part  derived  from  the  organic  acids  present  has 
been  given  up.  The  theory  that  the  acids  became 
neutralised  by  mineral  bases  has  been  also  shown 
to  be  untenable.  The  sugar  in  growing  and 
maturing  fruits,  while  still  in  living  union  with 
the  tree,  is  a  migration-product  of  the  leaves.  The 
dimiiuitioii  of  acidity  seems  to  be  due  to  (o)  above 
increase  of  sugar,  (h)  to  respiration  loss— (/y)  will 
be  in  some  measure  effective  in  detached  fruits 
which  respire  and  lose  water  and  carbon -dioxide. 
The  subsidiary  inquir}'  as  to  manuring  fruit-bearing 
plants  so  as  to  increase  their  sugar  production  is 
one  that  I  feel  I  caimot  attack  in  a  note.  It 
needs  a  thorough  discussion,  in  which  soil,  aspect, 
climate,  anil  s|)ecies  have  to  be  considered  as  well 
as  manure." 


USE  OF  MICHAELMAS  DAISY  STICKS. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  (Iarden."] 
Sir, — I  shonkl  like  your  readers  to  know,  when 
cutting  down  Michaelmas  Daisies,  what  a  goml 
plan  it  is  to  pick  out  the  strongest  stalks  of  the 
tall-growing  kinds,  store  them,  and  use  them  in 
summer  for  staking  Carnations  and  other  plants 
which  require  a  slight  support.  Being  of  a  dark 
colour,  they  are  not  so  unsightly  as  the  sticks 
commonly  used  for  staking,  and  at  a  little  distance 
they  are  hardly  noticeable,  which  is  a  distinct 
recommendation. 

Ton-,  Pli/inuitlh.  A.  E.  Bavi.y. 


SPLITTING  OF  GRAPES  AND  .MELONS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  (Jarden."] 
Sir, — Referring  to  the  note  by  "  H."  in  The 
Garden  of  October  2U  as  to  the  splitting  of  that 
excellent  Orape  M.adresfield  (.'ourt,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  him  that  it  may  be  caused  by  a  short 
water  supply  at  a  critical  time.  May  "not  the 
same  remarks  be  applied  in  the  case  of  Melons 
splitting  just  at  the  colouring  period,  which  will 
sometimes  happen,  particularly  when  the  plants 
are  vigorous  and  carrying  fine  fruit?  I  believe 
that  withholding  of  water  at  that  time  to  lie 
entirely  injurious  both  to  the  Melon  iilant  and  to 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  that  the  lic.-t  and 
fidlest  llavoured  ilelons  are  those  obtained  from 
plants  which  have  been  copiously  watered  right  up 
to  the  time  of  cutting.  The  fruit  may  be  cut  as 
soon  as  cracked  around  the  stem,  and  may  easily 
be  kept  for  a  fortnight  or  longer.  I  am  aware 
some  writers  on  the  cultivation  of  Melons  lecom- 
niend  the  drying-off  system,  but  if  they  would  try 
the  opposite  and  afford  all  the  water  required  to 
keep  the  plant  growing  the  result  would  be  so 
satisfactory  that  the  starvation  theory  would  soon 
be  exploded  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

(JlIVTON. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM     DAVIS. 

We  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Davis,  who  for  some  years  was  head  gardener  to 
Mr.  Holbrook  (iaskell,  Woolton,  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Davis,  who  will  be  well  remeniliered  bv 
Orchid  growers,  also  at  one  time  had  charge  of  the 
gardens  at  Moxhull  Hall,  Warwiikshire,  and 
Impney  Hall,  Droitwich.  He  had  an  exceptionally 
good  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  was  particularly 
well  versed  in  chemistry  as  applied  to  horticulture. 

JOHN    HARPER. 

Practical  hortiimlture  in  Britain,  ami  more 
particularly  in  Scotland,  has  lost  an  able  exponent 


by  reason  of  the  death  of  Mr.  .John  Harper,  which 
occurred,  we  regret  to  say,  on  October  .30,  at 
Ktrkconnell,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  gardens  of  Lieut. -Colonel  .J.  M. 
Wilham.  Mr.  Harper  was  keenly  interested  in 
flonsts'  flowers,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  his 
speciality,  although  he  was  an  expert  all-round 
cultivator. 

CHARLES    HONESS. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  C.  Honess,  for  many  years  head  gardener  to 
Mr.  Charles  Combe,  Cobham  Park,  Surrey.  Mr. 
Honess,  who  died  on  Novendjer  .5,  leaves  a  widow 
and  family  to  mourn  his  loss.  One  of  his  sons, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Honess,  will,  we  understand,  succeed 
him. 


MRS.    LAING. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Laing,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  .John  Laing,  Forest 
Hill,  which  took  place  suddenly  on  No\-ember  7. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


ilA.MLl.ARIA     fll  T.i. 

The  Rev.  F.  I).  Horner  sends  blooms  of  Maxil- 
laria  (Lycaste)  picta,  in  illustration  of  a  flov\er 
whose  decoration  is  painteil  on  what  we  commonly 
call  the  wrong  side  ;  also  of  M.  (L. )  venusta,  whose 
bloom  is  turned  away  from  the  beholder.  Another 
curious  Orchid  sent  is  Restrepia  anlennifera,  well 
known  but  always  interesting,  with  its  myriad- 
spotted  lip.  With  the.se  came  a  superli  bloom  of 
Lapageria  alba. 


TlIH    Os.lOE    OKAMiE    (.MacM'RA    AURANTIACA). 

We  receive  from  Mrs.  .John  Foster  leaves  and 
fruit  of  the  Osage  Orange,  which  came  from  a  garden 
near  (ieneva.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree  from  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America.  As  it  is 
unisexual  the  specimen  is  from  a  female  tr.e.  The 
fruit  sent  is  brigla  green,  it  is  yellow  when  ripe, 
•2  inches  in  diameter  and  with  a  pleasant  aromatic 
scent  :  in  appearance  somewhat  like  an  orange  but 
with  a  roughly  grained  exterior.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Orange  tribe,  being  a  Morad  and  there- 
fore in  the  same  natural  order  that  comprises  the 
Fig  and  Mulberry.  It  is  a  large  tree — from  'M\  feet 
to  (ill  feet,  but  as  it  has  sharp  spines  it  is  often  used 
as  a  hedge  scrub  and  kept  cut  to  hedge  size.  The 
flowers  are  yellowish-green,  and  of  no  horticultural 
importance. 

^'lTlS    IIKTEKOI'IIYLLA    II  f.MrHKOl.I  A. 

From  .Mr.  Kingsmill  come  amjile  sprays  of  Vitis 
heterophylla  humulifolia  set  with  its'  beautiful 
berries  of  fullest  turquoise  blue,  and  of  (piiie 
unusual  size.  Also  a  very  handsome  spray  of 
white-berried  Pernettya  ;  the  berries  of  large  size, 
some  of  them  faintly  tinged  with  |iink. 

Three  New  .Aimekican  Plants. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Haidy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore 
Hill,  sends  us  three  new  North  Ameiican  plants, 
flowering  in  November  at  Winchmore  Hill.  We 
are  much  interested  in  these  strong  and  effective 
novelties.  Aster  foliosa  Colorado  is  very  distinct : 
it  has  strong  stems,  with  i|nite  large  flowers  of  a 
clear  and  pi-etty  lilac  colour.  A  vigorous  plant  for 
the  autumn  garden.  A.  Porteri  is  a  very  prctt\'  kind 
with  white  flowers;  it  is  more  slender  than  the  last- 
mentioned,  and  in  every  way  a  strong  outilnm- kind. 
••Vplopappus  eriocarpus  has  yellow  flowers  and 
greyish  foliage,  a  distinct  and  interesting  perennial. 


THE     GIANT     CACTUS. 

(CeREUS    (ilCANTEUS.) 

Thkhe  are  large  desert  areas  in  the  Southern 
Ihiited-States  in  whicli  the  vegetation  is 
chiefly  Cactaceous,  where,  instead  of  leafy 
bti.slies,     there    are     fat,    tub-like,    spiiie-elail 
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C'ereuses,  and  the  ordinary  tree  is  represented  |  illustration,    which    shows    an    exceptionally  |  mens    than  this.     Sir  Joseph   Hooker,   when 


hy  the  columnar  C  giganteus  and  others  of    grand    s]iccimcn     of     C.     giganteus,    by    the 
almost  equal  dimensions.     Some  idea   of  the  i  side    of   which    horse    and    man     look     mere 


as 


sjiect   of   such  a  country  is  allbrded  by  the '  pigmies.      And   there   are  even    largei-   speci-    inhal>its 


describing    the     Injr    plant     which     flowered 
at     Kew    in    lH!n,   stated   that    C.    giganteus 


the 


dreariest  and  most  torrid 
deserts  of  the  American 
continent,  giving  the  land- 
.scape  a  very  peculiar  appear- 
ance. "As  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  in  the  valleys  or 
on  the  mountains,  little  else 
but  rocky  boulders  and  the 
stately  yet  awfully  .sombre 
stems  of  this  Cactus  can  be 
seen."  Individual  plants 
are  said  to  be  fiO  feet  high 
and  nearly  -2  feet  in  dia- 
meter, sometimes  un- 
branched,  standing  erect, 
"  the  sentinels  of  the  desert," 
and  living  to  a  great  age. 
There  is  a  plant  at  Kew 
which  is  at  least  twenty-five 
years  old,  and  it  is  not  yet 
■2  feet  high.  The  large  plant 
which  used  to  stand  in  the 
south  end  of  the  Palm 
house,  with  the  Cycads  from 
the  African  deserts  for  its 
companions,  was  imported 
from  Mexico  in  1890.  it 
was  14  feet  high,  4i  feet  in 
girth,  and  weighed  12  cwt. 
It  succumbed  to  a  stab 
from  an  umbrella,  made  by 
a  visitor  who  wished  to 
know  if  its  stem  was  soft ! 
There  are  smaller  examples 
at  Kew  now,  one  in  the 
Mexican  house,  which 
flowered  this  year,  the  other 
in  the  Cactus  hou.se.  There 
are  other  gigantic  species 
of  Cereus,  e.;/.,  C.  pecten- 
aboriginum,  30  feet  high  ; 
C.  Pringlei,  .")0  feet  ;  C. 
Titan,  50  feet  :  C.  Weberi, 
3.3  feet,  and  others.  They 
are  all  natives  of  Lower 
California,  Mexico,  or 
Arizona.  \V.  \V. 
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GARDENING    OF 
THE    WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

KoUTI.NE      rt'ORK. 

'UC'H  may  be  done 
at  thi.s  (late  to 
give  this  depart- 
niont  a  belter 
appearance  in 
til  e  w  a  3'  o  f 
clearing  awaj'  exhausted  crops 
and  digging  the  soil  in  rea<li- 
ness  for  future  crops.  I  am 
unable  to  dwell  at  an3'  lenglli 
upon  the  best  nuide  of  culti- 
vation for  various  soils,  i)Ut 
in  most  cases  deep  cultivation 
is  essential  to  success,  and  it 
should  he  borne  in  mind  that 
the  work  can  be  done  best  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  With 
heavy  elav  soils  it  is  not 
always  safe  to  dig  in  the 
autumn,  hut  in  light  land  the 
ground  is  in  a  good  condition, 
and  if  at  all  poor  do  not  spare 
foods  in  the  wny  of  mainn'es, 
as  good  produce  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without,    an<l    tliere  is 
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also  a  much  better  return  if  deep  cultivation  is 
carried  out.  I  am  aware  in  poor  land  it  is  not 
alway.s  advisable  to  bring  up  tlie  bottom  soil  to  the 
surface,  but  here  double  digging  will  be  a  safe 
practice,  well  manuring  under  the  first  spit.  Land 
that  has  borne  roots  will  now  be  available  for 
Brassicas,  and  rice  verm  ;  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  some  root  crops  do  not  need  heavy  dressings 
of  manure,  as  the  crop  is  apt  to  become  large  or 
coarse.  This  does  not  prevent  adding  other  aids 
to  the  soil,  such  as  liurnt  refuse  or  old  borders  from 
Vine  or  Peach  houses,  and  the  soil  added  will  be 
be]ieficial  for  future  crops.  From  this  date  there 
will  be  a  constant  demand  for  manures  for  vacant 
plots,  and  the  heaps  will  be  benefited  if  surplus 
li([uid  manure  or  other  feeding  compounds  are 
added  and  the  whole  mixed  ready  for  use. 

Green  VE<JETABr.E  Crop.s. 
Under  this  heading  are  included  such  crops  as 
the  autumn  CauliHowers  and  Broccoli,  and  with 
November  well  advanced  it  is  desirable  to  protect 
all  heads  ready  for  use  to  eke  out  the  supply. 
Both  these  vegetables  will  keep  good  a  considerable 
time  if  lifted  and  housed  in  a  cool  place.  Of  course 
a  frame  is  the  most  suitable,  but  many  have  not 
glass  at  commanil  and  will  find  a  light  shed  useful. 
Owing  to  the  heat  and  drought  in  the  summer 
months  in  the  southern  districts  many  of  the 
Brassicas  are  badly  infested  with  caterpillars, 
and  a  great  many  of  these  can  be  got  rid  of  b\' 
removal  of  all  decaying  leafage  and  burning  the 
same.  Such  plants  as  Brussels  Sprouts  will  be 
benefited  by  removing  the  lower  leaves  but  not 
the  heads,  as  these  protect  the  later  Sprouts.  It 
is  useless  to  keep  old  Cabbage  where  the  plants 
have  been  infested  with  the  grub,  far  better 
cut  over  or  rely  upon  young  clean  plants.  Kales 
are  making  splendid  growth,  but  will,  I  fear, 
suffer  somewhat  if  the  winter  is  hard  here  ;  it  will 
be  advisable  to  mould  up  the  stems — this  protects 
greatly.  Late  quarters  of  Savoys  will  be  of  better 
quality  if  left  for  use  in  the  new  year  ;  and  the 
winter  and  spring  Broccoli  will  benefit  by  removal 
of  decaying  leaves  to  admit  light  and  harden  the 
plants,  and  where  these  are  not  laid  it  is  well  to  do 
the  work  at  once,  placing  the  heads  to  the  north. 

Tomatoes. 

Few  vegetables  are  affected  by  the  change  of 
weather  and  shortening  days  like  Tomatoes,  and 
with  plants  that  have  borjie  fair  crops  and  have 
ripe  fruits ;  these  should  now  be  gathered  and 
placed  on  a  drj'  shelf  in  a  temperature  of  .">(»" ;  here 
they  will  colour  and  keep  for  some  time.  The 
plants  for  autumn  fruiting  have  now  need  of  more 
wai'inth  by  fire  heat,  but  avoid  extremes  ;  a  buoyant 
atmosphere  is  most  suitable,  and  there  should  be 
some  ventilation  on  the  top  sashes  at  night  if  the 
weather  permits.  It  is  now  full  late  to  advise  on 
minor  details,  such  as  setting  the  fruit,  feeding,  and 
watering.  Verj-  few  fruits  will  set  after  this  date 
until  we  get  longer  days  and  more  sunshine,  so  that 
the  cultivator's  aim  must  be  to  finish  those  already 
formed.  The  temperature  at  night  should  range 
from  .5o"  to  6(<",  the  minimum  in  cold  weatlier,  and 
any  watering  necessary  should  be  done  early  in  the 
day.  White  fly  is  often  a  troublesome  pest  with 
winter  plants,  and  to  keep  this  in  check  it  is  well 
to  fumigate  every  fortnight.  Plants  sown,  as 
advised  for  early  fruiting  next  spring,  should  be 
grown  as  hardily  as  possible  ;  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  ours  have  been  in  cold  frames  freely 
exposed,  and  very  little  heat  is  required.  If  at  all 
pot-bound  give  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  when 
watering,  and  when  removed  to  a  warmer  house 
place  near  the  glass,  ventilate  freely,  and  grow  as 
sturdily  as  possible  ;  if  repotting  is  neces.sary  give 
a  small  shift  and  not  too  rich  a  compost. 

.S'yoH  House  Gardens,  Brentford.     (4.  Wythes. 
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Leaves. 
The  collecting  and  storing  of  falling  leaves  will 
now  occupy  much  time.  Occasionax  sweeping  is 
necessary  or  the  refreshing  green  velvety  turf  so 
pleasing  to  look  upon  in  winter  will  be  more  or  less 
spoilt,  for  if  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  for 
any  length  of    time  .undisturbed  the  worms  will 


draw  many  of  them  partially  into  the  ground,  and 
then  they  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Drives  and 
walks  should  lie  swept  daily  or  the  water-courses 
and  drains  will  become  blocked,  and,  consequently, 
instead  of  clean  roads  and  walks  during  dull  wet 
weather  they  are  unpleasant  to  walk  upon.  Leaves 
should  never  be  wasted,  as  when  decayed  they 
form  one  of  the  most  useful  ingredients  possible  in 
gardening,  and  good  leaf-mould  is  often  difficult  to 
obtain,  yet  how  often  are  these  burnt  and  wasted. 
Leaves  should  be  stored  foi-  twelve  months  and 
then  turned  over,  after  which  in  a  short  time  the 
material  will  be  fit  for  use.  An  ettbrt  should 
always  be  made  to  clear  up  the  whole  of  the  leaves 
before  Christmas,  leaving  the  shrubberies  until  the 
last.  I  know  many  are  of  opinion  that  leaves 
should  not  lie  taken  away  fi-oni  the  shrubs,  as  they 
form  valuable  food  for  them.  I  consider,  however, 
an  application  of  leaf-mould  or  some  other  suit- 
able dressing  is  much  cheaper  in  the  end,  as  when 
left  lying  not  only  do  the  shrubberies  look  uncared 
for  but  where  drying  winds  prevail  they  are  a 
constant  source  of  trouble,  as  it  is  impo.ssible  to 
confine  them  to  the  shrubbery  borders.  Now  is  a 
capital  time  to 

Mulch  Rhododendrons  and  all  American- 
Plants, 
and  to  keep  these  vigorous  on  many  soils  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  annually.  All  the  better  kinds 
refuse  to  make  headway  "here  on  a  heavy  clay  soil 
unless  planted  and  maintained  in  a  suitable  mixture. 
Nevertheless,  by  a  careful  study  of  their  require- 
ments we  have  now  quite  a  healthy  collection  of 
the  best  kinds,  which  are  objects  of  much  interest 
every  spring.  We  find  that  tliey  revel  in  a  mixture 
of  peat,  road  grit,  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  propor- 
tions. We  add  a  slight  dressing  each  year  about 
this  time,  and  the  surface  is  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots. 
Large  beds  of  Andromedas  treated  in  tlie  same 
way  are  equally  satisfactory.  So  well  have  they 
grown  and  increased  in  size  since  they  were  planted 
during  the  past  ten  years  that  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  take  up  half  and  replant  in  another 
site.  I  mention  this  as  man}'  are  under  the 
impression  that  peat,  which  is  expensive  and 
difficult  to  obtain  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  is 
the  only  material  in  which  these  shrubs  will 
flourish. 

Protection  in  Winter. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  most  beautiful  trees, 
shrubs,  and  climbers,  except,  in  the  most  southern 
parts,  are  too  tender  to  withstand  a  severe  winter. 
For  a  few  years  these  may  possibly  get  through 
unharmed,  but  unless  means  are  taken  to  give 
them  protection  when  the  weather  promises  to  be 
unusually  severe  many  will  die.  At  this  season  it 
is  time  well  spent  to  collect  and  have  ready  at 
hand  the  material  necessary  in  case  it  maj'  be 
required.  The  slightest  covering  will  often  suffice 
and  ensure  the  lives  of  many  valuable  plants.  The 
Common  Bracken,  generally  very  easy  to  obtain,  is 
easily  applied  to  many  things,  is  not  unsightly, 
and  will  ward  off  frost  and  cold  winds.  Tender 
climbers  growing  on  trellis  work  or  any  other 
exposed  positions  should  receive  the  benefit  of 
mats,  which  should  be  fixed  on  the  cold  side.  Any 
bulbous  and  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Montbretias 
and  Hypericum  moserianum,  which  are  frequentl}- 
killed,  should  be  well  mulched  with  old  spent  mush- 
room bed  manure  or  fine  cinder  ashes,  should  the 
first  named  not  be  obtainable.  Pot  up  an3'thing 
choice  or  tender  and  winter  in  cold  frames  or  in  a 
warm  corner  where  they  can  be  protected. 

E.  Bec^kett. 
Aldevham  Noit-ie  (iardett-^,  Ehtree,  Herts. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Selection  of  Varieties. 
To  maintain  an  up-to-date  collection  of  Chrysan- 
themums the  cultivator  must  make  an  addition 
annually,  and,  owing  to  large  numbers  of  new 
varieties  being  introduced  each  season,  much  care 
and  foresight  are  required  to  accomplish  this  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  It  is  impossible  for  many  to  see 
and  judge  for  themselves  the  new  varieties  the 
first  time  they  are  introduced  to  the  public,  but 
they    can    be  guided   somewhat   by    the    awards 


allotted  to  them  by  the  committees  of  the  National 
Chry.santhemum  Society  and  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  descriptions  given  after  in  the 
horticultural  press.  Fortunately,  nowadays,  only 
those  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  which  are 
considered  to  bea  distinct  advance  on  existing  kiiiils, 
can  hope  to  receive  a  first-class  certificate,  thus 
I'educing  the  list  of  novelties  gaining  distinction 
to  within  the  reach  of  most  growers.  I  strongly 
advise  that  old  and  well-tried  kinds  be  retained 
for  the  sake  of  having  something  new,  rather 
than  to  increase  the  stock  simply  to  include  every 
now  variety.  It  is  far  better  to  purchase  two  or 
three  each  of  the  best,  and  lo.se  no  time  in  placing 
the  order  with  those  that  are  sending  out  the 
stock,  so  that  good  strong  cuttings  oi  plants  are 
procured  in  good  time,  thus  gaining  a  considerable 
advantage.  Cuttings  are  always  preferable  if 
obtained  in  seasonafile  time  to  plants  which  arc 
supplied  in  the  spring,  for  to  obtain  the  largest 
number  of  plants  often  from  a  limited  stock  these 
have  to  be  given  a  strong  heat,  and  thus  their 
vitality  becomes  much  impaired.  In  making  a 
selection  endeavour  to  add  those  varieties  which 
are  the  most  distinct  in  colour.  We  have  too 
many  whites  and  those  of  a  light  shade,  as  either 
in  a  stand  or  when  arranged  in  vases,  unless  the 
colours  are  bright  and  effective,  one's  chance  of 
winning  is  considerably  marred  :  and  the  same 
applies  to  groups  arranged  for  effect,  and  for  home 
decoration  bright  shades  are  generally  most 
serviceable.  Remove  all  plants  from  thegeneral 
collection  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  past  and  place 
them  in  a  cool,  airy  orchard  house  or  cold  frame 
affording  protection  against  frost.  These  should 
be  thoroughly  fumigated  to  clear  them  of  any 
ini-ects  which  may  be  lurking  about,  and  give  them 
every  encouragement  to  produce  strong,  sturdy 
cuttings.  Plants  afi'ected  with  rust  should  be 
discarded  ;  indeed,  if  any  collection  has  been 
infested,  it  is  far  safer  to  destroy  the  whole  and 
commence  with  a  clean,  healthy  stock.  All 
varieties  which  are  slow  in  producing  cuttings 
should  have  special  attention  given  them. 
Immediately  the  plants  have  done  flowering  they 
should  be  cut  down,  leaving  about  2  feet  of  stem'. 
The  plants  should  be  partially  shaken  out  and 
potted  up  in  a  fresh,  light,  porous  compost  in 
well-drained  pots,  and  the  stools  placed  in  gentle 
heat.  An  early  vinery  or  Peach  house  just  started 
is  an  ideal  place  for  giving  them  a  start.  While 
the  plants  are  in  flower  make  sure  that  every 
variety  is  correctly  labelled,  thus  avoiding  much 
annoyance  another  season.  Select  plants  for  stock 
which  have  produced  the  best  coloured  blooms, 
and  any  good  variety  which  is  inclined  to  sport 
should  be  taken  great  care  of.  Every  cutting, 
especially  from  that  part  of  the  plant  which 
promises  something  new,  should  be  taken  care  of 
and  flowered  next  season,  it  oidy  in  small  pots. 
Many  a  valuable  sport  has  been  lost  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  those  in  charge.  The  freaks  often 
occur  with  amateurs  or  cottagers,  and  unless  by 
chance  the  attention  of  a  specialist  is  directed  to 
it  the  chances  are  that  it  becomes  lost  for  ever. 
Fortunateh',  for  some  reason  or  another,  when  a 
variet}'  has  made  up  its  mind  to  sport,  it  frequently 
does  so  in  two  or  three  places  in  difterenl  parts  of 
the  country,  thus  ensuring  its  chance  of  becoming 
fixed.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldeiiham  Hoiiie  Oarden-t,  Ehtree,  Hertx. 

ORCHIDS. 

The  increased  fire  heat  required  to  maintain  the 
different  divisions  of  the  Orchid  houses  at  the 
desired  degree  of  tempei-ature  tends  to  insect 
pests.  Red  spider  in  particular  should  be  dealt 
with  without  delay.  The  dryer  atmospheric 
conditions  now  necessary  at  night  considerably 
favour  this  pest,  and  as  it  multiplies  so  quickly 
considerable  damage  results  to  the  foliage.  The 
Chinuera  section  of  Masdevallias,  Cymbidiums, 
Platyclinis,  Phaius,  and  the  ripening  foliage  of  the 
deciduous  section  of  Dendrobiums  are  among  the 
most  likely  subjects  for  red  spider.  The  best 
method  I  find  to  destroy  and  keep  this  insect  in 
check  is  to  sponge  the  leaves  carefully  with  weak 
soft  soap  water.     This  is  preferable  to'dipping  the 
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of  Calanthes  the  light  has  considerable  eflecton  the 
intensity  of  colouiiug  as  well  as  in  the  substance  of 
the  flowers.  We  will  take  talanthe  Veitchi  for 
instance.  This  hybriil  in  London  and  its  innnediate 
neighbonrhood  becomes  so  injured  Ijy  the  dull  condi- 
tions generally  experienced  that  the  flowers  are 
almost  white,  and  so  washed  out  thatthej'arescarcely 
recognisable.  It  is  therefore  necessaiy  that  every 
facility  should  be  afl'orded  the  plants,  so  that  the}' 
may  be  able  to  derive  every  advantage  procurable 
from  strong  light.  The  plants  may  be  raised  so  as 
to  place  the  flower  spike  within  reasonable  distance 
of  the  roof  glass,  gradually  lowering  as  the\- 
extend.  Where  manure  water  has  been  used  it 
must  be  continued  until  the  flowers  are  expanded 
and  the  plants  retained  in  a  moist  condition  until 
the  flower  sjjikes  have  been  removed. 

H.    J.    CH.4PMAN. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


THE    XEW    CUSntON    IRIS,    I.    URMTENSIS. 

plants  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  insecticide,  the 
days  being  so  short  that  unless  every  precaution  i.s 
taken  to  allow  the  leaves  to  become  tlry  the  cold 
evening  temperature  encourages  the  spot  one  so 
frequently  sees  on  <  >rchid  foliage  in  winter.  Thrips, 
especially  black  thrips,  find  their  way  into  the 
houses  frequently  from  the  water  tank,  washed 
from  their  sunnnerciuarters  from  the  trees  outside, 
or  deposited  on  tlic  roof  on  falling  leaves.  They 
are  carried  by  the  rain  water  ]iipes  to  the  tanks 
inside,  and  are  tluis  dropped  again  from 
the  tank  and  poured  over  the  plants 
when  watering,  the  warmth  quickly 
reviving  them.  They  soon  commence 
depositing  the  seeds  of  another  genera- 
tion, and  begin  what  would  finally 
prove  permanent  disfigurement  of  the 
plants  if  allowed  to  rcm.ain  undisturbed 
These  pests  may  be  looked  for  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves.  The  living 
insects  may  be  destroyed  I)}'  regular 
fumigations  of  about  once  a  fortnight 
with  XL  All  funngating  vaporiser.  The 
black  spots,  not  so  large  ofttirnes  as  a 
jjin's  point,  which  remain  are  the  eggs, 
which,  as  they  develop  into  life,  procure 
their  nourishment  from  the  plant,  and 
thus  cause  the  permanent  disfigurement 
which  are  frequently  apparent  amongst 
Orchids.  It  is  best  to  carefully  s]>onge 
the  foliage  on  which  tlirip  <lepo9it  i.s 
found,  and  with  a  finely  pointed  slick 
remove  the  eggs  which  adhere  so  closely 
to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  Yellow 
thrips  can  be  more  easil}'  dealt  with 
and  destroyed  by  fumigation  ;  green 
and  black  fly  may  also  be  held  in  check 
by  regular  fumigations. 

The  deciduous  .section  of  Calanthes 
will  now  be  losing  many  of  their  leaves, 
and  the  floral  racemes  \vill  be  getting 
forward.  The  plants  of  the  various 
species  and  hybrids  will  now  require 
careful  attention,  ami  every  encourage- 
ment nuist  be  given  to  induce  them  to  '<^i-- 
properly  develop  their  flower  spikes,  so  ^' 
that  they  mav  expand  their  flowers  in 
perfection.     With  the  coloured   section 


A     NEW     YELLOW-FLOWERED 
ONCOCYCLUS    IRIS. 

(I.    URMIENSIS.) 

TilK  new  Cushion  Iris  here  figurcil  has  been 
introduced  b\'  the  Messrs.  Van  Tubergen,  of 
Haarlem,  Holland,  from  the  mountainous  district 
near  Lake  Urniiah,  in  North-west  Persia.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  this 
liighly  interesting  group  of  Irises.  The  plant  has 
the  habit  of  the  well-known  Iris  iberica  :  it  grows 
to  the  same  height,  but  the  flowers  for  this  class  of 
Iris  are  of  a  very  remarkable  colour,  being  of  a 
very  delicate  self  creamy  or  primrose-yellow,  with 
a  dense  orange  beard,  which  in  this  species  takes 
the  place  of  the  usual  "signal"  or  central  blotch 
so  conspicuous  in  the  flowers  of  the  other  Cushion 
Irises.  The  flowers  possess  another  remarkable 
feature  entirely  absent  in  all  hitherto  known  species 
of  the  Oncocyclus  group,  namely,  that  of  being 
fragrant.  Professor  Sir  Michael  Foster,  to  whom 
flowering  specimens  were  submitted  for  determina- 
tion, considered  it  distinct  from  the  yellow-flowered 
form  of  Iris  Barimnue  flowered  by  him  some  years 
ago,  which,  curiously  enough,  also  possessed  an 
agreeable  fragrance.  Although,  of  course,  one 
cannot  for  certain  know  as  yet  whether  this  new 


Oncocyclus  will  prove  tractable  in  cultivation  and 
permanenth'  establish  itself  in  gardens,  it  is  worth 
noticing  as  a  good  sign  that  it,  as  well  as  a  fine 
form  of  Iris  paradoxa.  Iris  Barnunuv,  and  a  strong- 
growing  race  of  Iris  lupina,  received  at  the  same 
time  from  the  same  district,  all  naturally  died 
down  in  the  summer  after  they  had  flowered  and 
formed  their  season's  growth,  whereas  the  Palestine 
Oncocj'clus  Irises,  which  are  so  difficult  to  grow, 
usually  more  or  less  retain  their  green  foliage,  not 
being  able  to  ripen  oft' properly  in  our  cold  climate. 
Haarlem,  Holland.  .loiix  Hooi:. 


A   NEW  CYNORCHIS. 

The  genus  Cynorchis  is  related  to  Disa  and 
Satyrium.  There  are  about  thirty  species,  the 
majoritj'  natives  of  the  Mascarene  Islands.  They 
are  usually'  terrestrial,  with  flesh}',  tuber-like  roots 
and  radical  leaves,  sometimes  monophyllous,  and 
medium-sized  flowers  on  erect  slender  scapes. 
Three  species  C.  grandiflora,  C.  elegans,  and  C. 
lowiana  were  introduced  from  Madagascar  by 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  twelve  years  ago.  By 
far  the  handsomest  .species  has  lately  been  brought 
from  Madagascar  by  M.  Warpur,  a  Belgian  collector, 
who  presented  tubers  of  it  to  Kew  last  year,  and 
some  of  these  are  now  in  flower.  A  pan  of  them  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  photograph. 
Each  plant  has  one  leaf,  which  is  VI  inches  to 
10  inches  long,  '2  inches  to  'i\  inches  wide,  pale 
green  with  purplish  margin.  Evidently  the  leaves 
are  deciduous  as  in  Satyrium.  The  flower-scape  is 
(i  inches  to  8  inches  long,  and  bears  from  six  to 
twelve  flowers  in  a  dense  raceme  ;  petiole,  2  inches 
long  :  flower,  over  an  inch  long  and  wide,  the  lip 
spreading,  flat,  lobed,  produced  at  the  base  to  a 
spur  o\-er  an  inch  long  ;  the  colour  of  the  whole 
flower  is  bright  rosy  mauve,  the  lip  darker  with  a 
pure  white  patch  in  the  middle.  The  flowers  have 
been  open  a  fortnight  and  are  still  quite  fresh. 

This  is  a  remarkable  and  attractive  Orchid,  of 
the  easiest  cultivation,  thriving  in  a  cold  house 
along  with  Odontoglossums.  M.  Warpur  says  that 
in  Madagasiar  the  plants  are  invariably  found 
growing  on  the  procumbent  branches  of  Pandanus 
candelabrum  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  streams  at  a 
considerable  elevation.  Some  plants  were  tried  at 
Kew  in  a  warm  house,  but  they  did  not  thrive 
The  plants  now  in  flower  at   Kew  were  imported 
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last  year,  Imt  il.  Warpur  has  just  returned  to 
England  from  a  second  collecting  expedition  in 
Madagascar,  and  has  biought  with  him  many 
promising  garden  Orchids,  including  two  new 
species  of  Phaius,  with  larce,  handsome  flowers, 
and  tlie  scarlet-lipped  Cymbidiuni.  The  latter  is 
singvilar  in  that  it  is  found  growing  only  u])on  the 
cushion  like  masses  formed  liy  a  species  of  Platy- 
cerium,  probably  P.  madagascariense,  in  itself  a 
very  remarkable  plant.  VV.  W. 

MASDEVALLIA  BOOKING  HYBRID. 

This  distinct  and  desirable  hybrid  has  just  flowered 
in  the  Burford  collection  from  a  batch  of  seedling 
Masdevallias  procured  from  the  Bocking  Place 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Courtauld.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  between  M.  Veitchi  and  M. 
cuculata.  It  has  undoubtedly  the  intermediate 
characters  of  these  species  ;  the  flowers  are  tri- 
angular, reddish  purple,  with  bright  yellow  sepals, 
the  miniature  petals  being  also  j'ellow.  'J'he  lip 
is  rich  crimson.  A  plant  carrying  three  flowers 
eoniing  from  the  collection  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  November  6.     Awanl  of  merit. 

ZYGO-OOLAX    VEITOHI    KROMERI. 

ZvGO-coLAX  Veiti'Hi  was  raised  by  intercrossing 
Colax  jugosus  and  Zygopetalum  crinitum.  The 
subject  of  this  note  is  an  imported  plant,  which 
has  flowered  with  Mr.  E.  Kromer,  at  Croydon. 
With  the  exception  that  it  has  a  larger  flower,  it 
is  almost  identical  with  Messrs.  Veitch's  hybrid. 
The  flowers  are  2h  inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals 
and  petals  green,  densely  spotted  with  dark  brown, 
the  lip  violet,  lined  and  mottled  with  white. 
Award  of  mei-it.  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
November  U. 

L^LIA  PR.ESTAN8  GL0RI08.\. 

This  has  the  true  characteristics  of  the  typical 
L.  pnestans,  which  is  quite  different  both  in  the 
shape  of  the  lip  and  the  habit  of  growth  to  L. 
puniila,  usually  seen  under  this  name.  L.  p. 
gloriosa  is  the  largest  and  most  highly  coloured 
varietj'  we  have  seen.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
fine  form  and  substance,  and  intense  rosy  purple. 
The  lip  is  also  unusually  large,  rich  crimson  purple, 
becoming  yellow  in  the  throat.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  Colman,  (iatton  Park,  Reigate.  Award  of 
merit  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  November  (i. 

OYPRIPEDIUM  DORA  CRAWSHAW. 

This  is  a  distinct  ami  desirable  hybrid,  dei'ived 
from  the  intercrossing  of  C.  bellatuhun  and  C. 
Charlesworthi.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  about  3  inches 
in  diameter,  rosy  purple,  mottled  with  white,  and 
veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  purple.  The  petals 
are  rosy  purple,  heavily  sufl'nsed  on  the  upper 
halves,  and  mottled  with  white  on  the  lower 
portions.  There  are  prominent  veinings  and 
numerous  miniature  purple  spots.  The  lip  is  purple, 
mottled  with  white,  veined,  and  spotted  with 
crimson.  The  shield  on  the  column,  \vhite  suffused 
with  rose.  The  interniediate  characters  of  the 
parents  are  most  pronounced  in  the  hybrid.  It 
was  raised  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
November  fi,  when  it  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  by  the  Orchid  committee. 

T]<]A    ROSE    LIBERTY. 

Tins  beautiful  deep  crimson  fragrant  Rose  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  New- 
townards,  Belfast.  It  is  a  flower  of  pretty  form, 
with  long  steins,  and  a  most  valuable  variety  to 
gather  for  the  house.  Those  who  force  Roses  or 
grow  them  in  pots  for  the  winter  should  make  a 
note  of  this  kind.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  of  Cheshunt.  Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  November  U. 


CARNATION    MRS.    T.    W.    LAWSON. 

This  is  the  Carnation  that  has  created  so  much 
interest  in  the  United  States.     Its  flowers  are  of 


flatfish  form  and  brilliant  eerise-pink,  a  somewhat 
harsh  shade,  but  of  extraordinary  brightness.  A 
mass  of  this  must  be  almost  painfully  effective. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  freely.  Award  of  merit.  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  November  6.  Shown  "by 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co. ,  of  Upper  Clapton. 

NERINE    LADY    LOUISA    LONGLEY. 

A  VEKY  charming  Nerine,  one  of  the  most  distinct 
indeed  of  the  Nerines  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes, 
Colesborne  Park,  Audoversford,  (iloucester,  who 
has  done  much  towards  making  more  popular  this 
interesting  class.  The  flowers  are  of  pretty 
colouring.  Awaril  of  merit,  Royal  Horticultural 
Societ}',  November  0. 

CARNATION    MRS.    WELLBORE    E. 
ELLIS. 

This  is  an  excellent  variety,  reminding  one  of 
Uriah  Pike,  very  free,  deep  crimson,  and  veiy 
sweet.  Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticultur.al 
Societj',  November  Ci.  Show-n  by  Mr.  Wellliore  S. 
Ellis,  Hazelbourne,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Squelch). 


PEAR  DOYENNE  DU  COMICE. 

Although  this  was  given  a  first-class  certificate 
by  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  November  (5,  it  cannot  be  considered 
either  new  or  rare.  Its  good  qualities  are  so  well 
known  that  we  need  not  describe  them.  Many 
fruit  growers  will  be  amused  at  this  excellent 
variety  being  recognised  after  having  a  place  in 
British  gardens  for  fifty  years,  and  no  one  ^viIl 
complain  that  the  (^lueen  of  Pears  should  be  so 
recognised  ;  but  surely  it  is  full  late  for  the  fruit 
connuittee  to  award  such  a  distinction.  If  every 
fine  old  fruit  is  to  be  thus  honoured  —  and  if 
Doyenne  du  Comice  why  not  others?— the  society 
will  require  a  consignment  of  certificate  paper. 
Why  was  not  the  omission  made  good  when 
Doyenne  du  Comice  figured  so  largely  at  the  trial 
of  Pears  for  flavour  a  few  years  ago  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  Veitch  prizes?  The  result  of  giving 
this  award  was  .shown  the  following  morning,  when 
the  daily  papers  boomed  it  as  a  grand  "new" 
Pear.  Of  course.  Doyenne  du  Comice  deserves  any 
award  the  fruit  committee  care  to  bestow  upon  it, 
but  we  must  ask  them  not  to  certificate  old  kinds, 
because  once  that  system  is  begun  it  can  never  end. 
We  wish  every  raiser  of  new  fruits  would,  how- 
ever, try  and  get  varieties  as  rich  in  flavour  as  this 
Pear.  The  fruits  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain),  were  very  fine,  and 
showed  how  well  this  variety  succeeds  at  Burford. 

MELON  LATE  PERFECTION. 

A  VERY  large  oval  fruit,  with  a  greenish-yellow 
skin,  nicely  netted,  and  a  green,  finely-flavoured 
flesh  for  so  late  iu  the  season.  From  Mr.  A. 
Pettigrew,  Carditt'  Castle  Ciardens.  Award  of  merit. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  November  G. 


PARSLEY  DOBBIE'S  CURLED. 

A  VERV  fine  selection,  and  closely  curled,  of  very 
compact  growth,  and  a  great  advance  on  many 
garden  kinds.  It  was  grown  in  pots  and  much 
admired.  From  Messrs.  Dobliie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 
N.B.  Award  of  merit,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
November  6. 

*»*  Descriptions  of  new  C'luysantheraunis  are  still  held 
over  through  pressure  on  space. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Mr..  J.  Wakkkn,  (."jipel  House,  Waltham  Cross  (jxanlener, 
Mr.  W.  Rin^l.  li'.-iiiu'd  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  lar^e- 
flowered  Aneiiione  lilnmus ;  Mr.  E.  liruce,  The  lleeclies, 
Walt<in-ou-Thanu'S  (.unidener,  Mr.  W.  Jinks),  was  second  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  .hikes,  lladley  Lodge,  Barnet  (gardener,  Mr. 
A.  Tves),  third. 

For  twelve  Jajianese  Anemone  blooms,  Mr.  \V.  lling  was 
awarded  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Reynolds,  Ravenseroft, 
North  Finchley,  second. 

For  Anemone  Pompons,  Mr.  R.  llenty,  Lany;ley  House, 
Alihots  Langley.  was  first,  and  Mr.  '\\  L.  Turk  second. 


In  the  Pompnn  classes,  Messrs.  A.  L.  Reynolds.  A.  G. 
Meissner,  Aldeidiohne.  \Veyhrid?:e  (srardeiier,  Mr.  T.  Caryer)* 
and  Mr.  T.  Bovey,  Sotitlnvuod  House,  Hiplipate  (ijardener, 
Mr.  T.  Turk),  were  the  principal  prize-winners. 

Mr.  G.  Laeey,  Spiin;r(ield  House,  Palinei's Green  (gardener, 
Mr.  \V.  Aldridjie).  Madame  Xicls,  Re^-ent  House.  Surbiton 
(gardener,  ilr.  W.  Forbes),  and  My.  A.  L.  Reynolds  were 
first,  second,  and  third  respectively  for  sinirle-flowered 
varieties;  and  Messrs.  A.  G.  Meissner.  G,  W.  Forbes,  and 
G.  W.  Taylor,  Hadley  Bourne,  Bai-neb  (gardener,  Jlr.  J. 
Bai-rance),  were  placed  in  the  same  older  for  retiexed 
blooms. 

Fruit  and  Vegktaules. 

For  black  Grapes,  Mr.  H.  Thellusson,  Brodsworth  Hall, 
Doncaster  (••ardener,  Mr.  Chuck),  was  first,  and  Mr. 
('.  Bayer,  Tewkesbury  Lodjie,  Fmest  Hill  (gardener, 
Mr.  Taylor),  secnd  ;  and  .Mr.  Walpole  (ireeiiwell,  Marden 
Park,  Caterham  (u'ardener,  Mr.  Lintolt),  first,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Batho,  Nether  Street  Nurseries,  Fincliiey,  second,  for  white 
Grapes. 

Lord  Snffield,  Gunton  Park.  Norwich  (g.irdener.  Mr.  \\\ 
Allan),  and  Mr.  W.  H.  St(»wei-s.  Sittinu'bourne,  were  first  for 
six  dishes  of  Pears  and  Apples  respectively. 

Messrs.  "Webb  and  Sons  offered  prizes  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  and  Lord  Aldeidiam,  Aldeidiam  House,  Elstree 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  gained  the  first,  and  tlie  Rev. 
O.  L.  Powell,  Woburn  Park,  Weybridgc  (gardener.  Mi-.  Basile), 
the  second. 

Earl  Spencer.  K.G.,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton  (gardener, 
Mr.  Silas  Cole),  and  .Mrs.  Denison,  Little  Gaddesden.  Berk- 
hampstearl  (gardener.  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle),  were  the  chief 
prize-winners  for  tlie  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
Birmingham,  the  last-mentionerl  exhibitor  also  being  given 
Jlr.  Syden  ains  silver  cup. 

BIRMINGHAM  AUTUMN  EMIIIilTIGN. 
The  fortieth  annu.il  autnnni  exhibition  was  held  on  November 
G,  7,  and  S,  in  the  BingU-y  Hall,  a  site  wtdl  suited  to  such  a 
display,  as  it  is  uonnnudious,  light,  and  a  building  which 
lends  itself  to  finral  decoration.  At  Ihe  outset  the  present 
must  be  classed  as  the  finest  of  the  many  good  autumn 
exhibitions  held  in  this  city. 

Groups  of  C'hrysanthennnuR  were  inunerons,  and  of 
e.xceptiomilly  high  quality.  The  phints  were  splendidly 
flowered,  dwarf,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
tdooni  could  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  As  a  rule  the 
arrangement  of  each  was  in  a  series  of  mounds,  which  gave 
to  the  whole  a  pleasantly  undulating  surface.  Palms, 
Bamboos,  Crotons,  Feins,  and  other  suitable  foliage  plants 
were  employed  with  marked  effect  to  relieve  the  otherwise 
monotonous  surface  (jf  bloom.  The  handscmie  prize  of  £10 
was  offered  in  the  class  for  the  first  prize  taker,  the  group  to 
be  20  feet  wide  and  li  feet  deep.  and.  as  live  competed,  a 
splendid  display  was  nnide.  Mr.  J.  V'.  Macdonald,  gardener 
to  Mr.  G.  H.  Keurick.  Edglinston.  was  the  most  successful, 
securing  the  coveted  award  with  a  unigniticent  array  of 
blooms  and  tasteful  ai-rangement ;  Mr-.  Tlionison,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  Wiiitfield.  Mf)seley.  was  a  close  second;  Mr.  A. 
Cryer,  gardener  to  Mr.  .r.  A.  Keurick,  Edgbaston,  was  third. 

in  a  smaller  class  there  was  also  keen  competition.  Mr.  J. 
Maldrew,  gardener  Ir)  Mr.  G.  Cadhury,  Northfield,  was  the 
most  successful,  with  a  handsome  set  of  plants.  The 
arrangement  was  perhaps  a  trifle  flat.  Mr.  G.  Fandry, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Smith,  ifosclcy.  second  :  Mr.  W.  Otway, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  .\lbrigbt,  Westbtairne  Road,  third. 

Plants  were  i)lentiful  and  good.  For  nine  large- flowered 
Chrysanthemums  Mv.  <).  Brasier,  gardener  to  Mr.  E. 
JIartineau,  Edgbaston.  was  an  easy  winner  of  tlie  premier 
award  witli  a  grand  display.  Such  varieties  as  Mme.  Ferlat, 
blush  white  ;  C.  H.  Curtis,  rich  yellow  ;  and  Piince  Alfred, 
Ijronze-rcd,  wei-e  admirably  displayed.  Mv.  ilaldrew  second. 
Mr.  Brasier  also  won  first  place  for  six  Japanese  with 
profusely-rtc)wered  examples  of  Charles  Davis,  yellow  and 
bronze;  Modesto,  rich  yelh)w  ;  Mme.  G.  Bruant,  white 
flushed  pnrp'e;  PriMe  of  Madford,  rich  amaranth;  and 
M.  Gustave  Henry,  white.     Mv.  A.  Cryer  was  second. 

Cut  blooms  were  numerous  and  good;  handsome  prizes 
were  ottered.  Japanese  were  peihaps  the  most  attractive. 
The  principal  class  was  that  for  twenty-four  distinct, 
jirodnciug  twelve  competitors.  Mr.  .\.  Chandler,  gardener 
to  Mr.  A.  James,  Coton  House,  Rugby,  was  easily  Hist  uith 
a  grand  set ;  Mv.  Crooks,  gardener  to  Uowager  Lady  llindii]'. 
Hadson  House,  pToitwich,  second  ;  Mr.  S.  Bremniell. 
gardener  to  Mr.  H.  H   F.  Hayhurst,  Wellington,  third. 

In  the  class  fur  ciulitccn  .Tapanese  Mr.  Chandler  was  the 
most  successful  with  v;iri('ties  similar  to  those  he  staged  in 
his  larger  exhibit;  Mr.  R.  .bmcs,  gardener  to  Mr.  <'.  .\. 
Smith  Ryland,  ^A'arwick.  a  good  second  ;  Mr.  Crooks,  third. 

A  class  was  provided  foi-  Jajjanese  incur\ed.  Here 
Jlr.  Chandler  was  again  successful,  carrying  ott"  the  premier 
award  for  full  solid  blooms  of  such  vai'ieties  as  ^liss  A. 
Byron,  Miss  E.  Addison.  Lady  Ridgway,  Australie,  and 
President  Bevan.  Mr.  R.  Jones  second,  Mr.  Bremmell 
third. 

White-flowered  Japanese  were  provided  for.  Six  blooms 
of  aTiy  one  variety  were  the  retpiirements  of  the  schedule. 
Mr.  E.  Crooks  secured  the  leading  award  with  fairly  good 
examples  of  Mme.  Carnot,  iMr.  R.  Jones  following  with 
Mme.  Philipe  Rivoire,  Mr.  Chandler  third  with  Mutual 
Friend. 

Japanese  blooms  cut  wiih  long  stems  and  arranged 
amongst  small  plants  were  a  conspicuinis  feature  of  the 
show.  For  twelve  Mr.  Cryer  was  a  good  first  with  fully 
representative  examples  of  Piidc  of  Madford,  amaranth; 
C.  Davis,  bronze  and  yclluw  ;  \iviand  Morel,  mauve;  and 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  white  tinsiietl  i>ink  ;  AdiaTitum  l'"arleyense, 
Eulalia  Japonica,  and  small  Ferns  made  uj)  a  pleasing 
display.  Mr.  R.  Bullock,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Piggott, 
Moseley.  seecmd  ;  Mr.  Brasier  third. 

For  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  arranged  iu  a  vase  with 
Icuig  stems,  there  was  a  s])irilcd  competition.  Mi-,  ii. 
Faudrey,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Smiih.  Moseley,  with  Latly 
Ridgway.  flrst ;  Mr.  Brasier  sccomi ;  Mr.  T.  L.  Townson, 
Edgbaston,  third- 
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Incurved  hloon.s  were  thoroughly  well  representeJ.  For 
Hvenly-four  distinct  £10  was  offered  as  the  leading  prize, 
inducing  five  to  compete.  Mr.  Crooks  won  the  coveted 
award  with  fair-sized,  compact,  fresh  specimens ;  Mr. 
Chandler  was  secc  ind  ;  Mr.  .T.  I loodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
.if  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  third. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  distinct,  Mr.  Goodacre  secured 
the  premier  position  with  medium-sized,  neat  examples  of 
popular  varieties  ;  >lr.  Chandler  second,  Mr.  Crooks  third. 

Kor  twelve  Mr.  Chandler  was  the  most  successful  with 
neat  examples  ;  Mr.  Crooks  second,  Mr.  .Tones  third. 

.\nemone-flowered  varieties  are  invariably  well  represented 
iit  this  show,  the  present  occasion  being  no  exception.  For 
twelve  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  Mr.  1).  Jones  won  with 
typical  examples  of  -Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  Junon,  John 
Munyan,  and  W.  W.  Astor ;  Mr.  G.  Neal,  gardener  to  Mr. 
P.  Southby.  Hampton,  second  :  Mr.  C.  Batchelor.  gardener 
to  Mrs.  .\rmfleld,  Edgbaston,  third. 

Floral  decorations  are  a  feature  at  this  show.  No  less 
than  eleven  competed  in  the  class  for  the  best  decorated 
dinner  table  of  s  feet  by  i  feet  of  Chrysanthemums,  Ferns, 
and  other  foliage  plants.  .Miss  Johnson,  Tamworth,  was  the 
most  successful  with  a  pleasing  arrangement,  securing  the 
lea<ling  award.  Her  exhibit  was  made  up  of  Source  d'Or 
blooms.  Ferns,  Croton  leaves,  .isparagus  plumosus,  and  long, 
narrow  trails  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  very  prettily  arrangeil. 
Miss  Hughes,  Harborne,  second  ;  Mrs.  H.  \.  Benberry, 
King's  Heath,  third. 

For  the  best  floral  display,  ilr.  .1.  Crook,  florist, 
Birmingham,  secured  the  gold  medal  ottered  with  an 
exhaustive  exhibit  of  wreaths,  designs,  baskets  of  choice 
Howers.  all  elegantly  arranged.  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons, 
King's  Norton,  Birmingham,  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  for 
the  second  prize.  . 

Fruit  was,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  Bn-nnngham  shows,  a 
great  feature.  For  a  collection  of  British-grown  produce,  to 
occupy  a  space  of  40  square  feet,  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  gardener  to 
Mr  J.  Corbett,  Impney  Hall,  Droitwieh,  secured  the  leading 
award  with  capital  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  Melons,  Plums, 
Medlars,  and  Nuts,  a  thorcnighly  representative  collection. 
Mr.  O.  MuUins,  gardener  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor 
Castle,  Ledbury,  was  a  good  second  with  extremely  tine  Apples 
and  Pears,  but  not  in  unantity  like  the  premier  exhibit. 
Mr.  .1.  Reed,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Bretby, 
Burton,  third.  .     ,        ,       .         ^  ,       ., 

Grapes  were  excellent.  F  or  six  bunches  m  not  less  than 
three  varieties  Mr.  Goodacre,  with  Barbarossa,  Muscat 
of  .Alexandria,  and  Gros  Colmar,  winning  first  place  ;  Mr. 
Jordan  second,  .Mr.  Midlins  third. 

Muscats  were  well  represented  by  the  three  bunches 
which  secured  Mr.  Goodacre  the  premier  award. 

.Mr.  Mnllins  won  first  prize  for  botli  dessert  and  kitchen 
\pples  in  six  varieties  of  each. 

Jlr.  Jordan  staged  the  finest  Pears  in  nine  dishes,  distinct. 

Vegetables  were  magnilicently  represented.  Jlr.  E. 
Beckett,  Aldenham  House.  Elstree,  won  the  premier  award 
fcir  nine  lUshes  ;  Mr.  Gibson,  gardener  to  .Mr.  R.  \V.  Hudson, 
Great  Marlow,  second ;  and  Mr.  \V.  L.  Bastin,  gardener  to 
Mr   A.  Htndeison,  Berks,  third. 

Noii-com|ietitive  exhibits  were  numerous  and  good. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  richly  deserved  the  gold 
medal  awarded  to  them  for  their  superb  exhibit  of  Potatoes, 
which  consisted  of  seventy  dishes,  weighing  fully  one  ton. 
Ihe  new  Centenary  and  May  (Jueen  were  well  represented, 
older  sorts  staged  in  (|uantity  were  Flourball,  Reliance, 
Supreme,  and  Windsor  Castle,  the  whole  being  characterised 
by  great  clearness  of  skin  and  uniformity  of  tuber. 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons  had  a  pleasing  exhibit  of 
Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Primulas,  and  vegetables. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Sons,  Worcester,  contributed 
Conifer,  Apples,  and  Pears  in  inofiision 

Mr.  Deacon,  gardener  to  the  l;iglit  lion. .Toseph  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  Highbury,  Birminghiini,  arranged  a  huge  exhibit  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants.  ConspiLUOus  were  three  dozen 
specimens  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  hanging  baskets 
along  the  front  of  the  exhibit.  Chrysanthemums,  Migno- 
nette, Carnations,  &c.,  were  well  represented. 

Mr.  Isaac  House,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  had  one  of 
their  characteristic  exliibits  of  Violets. 

.Messrs.  J.  Rivers  and  Sons  arranged  a  long  table  of 
Apples  and  Pears. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  contributed  a  table  of  new 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  following  received  first- 
class  certificates :  Khaki,  Matthew  Smith,  Charles  Longley, 
and  W.  R.  Church. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  set  up  a  large  and  beautiful 
collection  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  mainly  new 
varieties.  ,,     ,        ... 

Messrs.  Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham,  displayed  single- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums  in  great  variety.  Salvias,  and 
Strawberry  St.  Joseph.    A  very  cbarming  and  varied  exhibit. 


CARDIFF  CHRY.SANTHEMCM  SOCIETY. 
The  fourteenth  animal  show  was  held  in  the  Park  Hall, 
C'ardiff,  on  November  7  and  8,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was 
a  distinct  success,  f'hrysanthemunis  shown  in  vases  were  a 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  produced  good  competition. 
The  entries  for  fruit  were  remarkably  good,  and  the  ipiality 
was  excellent. 

Open  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  distinct,  Mr.  F,  S. 
Vallis  Cbii>penliam,  was  first,  with  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  Carditt, 
a  very  close  siiMiid,  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardifl',  third.  A 
grand  bloom  of  .Mrs.  .Mease  in  the  last-named  stand  won  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  certificate  for  the  premier 
bloom.  .    , 

For  twenty-four  incurved,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
Mr  G.  W.  Drake  secured  premier  award,  Mr.  H.  Pitt, 
Abergavenny,  second,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Swinburne,  Winch- 
combe,  third. 

For  twelve  Japanese  distinct,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis  was  first 
and  Mr.  T.  W.  Swinburne  second.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  secured 
the  gold  medal  for  the  best  aggregate  in  the  classes  for  lloral 


work.  There  was  a  fine  display,  quite  up  tci  the  reputation 
of  Cardiff  for  decorative  work.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  also  secured 
the  first  award  for  the  large  group  of  lUrrysanthemums  and 
foliage  plants. 

Amateurs  anh  (iENTLEMEN  s  OAUPENEns. 

Dr.  T.  Wallace,  Cardiff  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Bindon),  carried 
off  all  the  honi'urs  for  trained  specimen  i)lants.  A  plant  of 
Charles  Curtis  was  awarded  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  certificate  for  the  best  plant,  and  deserves  special 
mention  ;  the  blooms  were  all  large  and  exceedingly  well 
finished.  .\  trained  plant  of  Mine.  Carnot  was  also  very 
good. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Stephens,  Penarth,  was  first,  Mr.  R.  A.  Bowing, 
Cardiff,  second,  and  Sir.  F.  L.  Davies,  Caerleon,  third. 

For  twelve  .lapanese.  Sir  Thomas  Morel,  Penarth,  was  first, 
Mr.  .\.  T.  Stephens  second,  and  Jlr.  F.  Primavesi,  Cardiff, 
third. 

For  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  white,  and  six  Japanese,  any 
variety  hut  white,  Mr.  H.  Frazer,  Penarth,  secured  first  in 
each  instance  with  Mme.  Carnot  and  Mr.  T.  (.'arrington. 

For  twelve  blooms  incurved,  Mrs.  C^unn,  Cardiff,  first,  and 
Mr.  S.  .\.  Brain,  Penarth,  second. 

For  twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  four  varieties,  shown  in 
vases,  Mr.  A.  T.  Stephens  was  first,  Mr.  F.  Primavesi  second, 
and  Mr.  L.  Gottwaltz,  Penarth,  third. 

F'or  eighteen  blooms  Chrysanthemums,  six  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  shown  in  vases,  Mr.  A.  T.  Stephens  was  first, 
Mr.  S.  A.  Brain  second,  and  Dr.  Lyn  Thomas,  Cardift',  third. 

Chinese  Primulas  were  shown  in  grand  form,  and  there 
was  also  a  good  display  of  Orchids,  table  plants,  and  Ferns. 

FIUIT. 

The  chief  honours  for  fruit  were  divided  between  Mr.  H.  C, 
Moffat,  Ross ;  General  Lee,  Dinas  Powis ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Buckley. 
Llanelly  ;  Mr.  J,  Bashain,  Bassaleg ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  .Mnllins, 
Cardiff. 

MiscELr.ANEors. 

Mr.  W.  Basham,  Bassaleg,  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  fcu'  a 
grand  collection  of  hardy  fruit. 

For  a  splendid  collection  of  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias,  .Mr. 
W.  Treseder  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  This  was  a 
wonderful  display  when  the  time  of  year  is  considered. 

Silver  medals  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Watkins, 
Hereford,  and  to  Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son,  Altrincham,  for 
collections  of  fruit. 

Messrs.  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  staged  a  fine 
lot  of  their  grand  Violets,  and  were  awarded  a  certificate 
of  merit. 


WINDSOR  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
The  Windsor  and  Eton  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  their 
annual  show  on  November  S,  in  the  Alliert  Institute,  a 
suitable  building  for  such  a  meeting,  except  that  il  is  not 
large  enough.  Cut  blooms  were  a  conspicuous  feature,  so 
numerously  and  well  were  they  represented. 

For  twenty-four  incurved,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
no  less  than  five  competed,  making  a  good  display.  Mr.  Sturt, 
gardener  to  Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen,  was  an  easy  first  prize  winner, 
with  huge  blooms  quite  fresh  and  neatly  finished,  but  none 
too  weir  arranged  ;  Mr.  G.  Lane,  gardener  to  Miss  Durning 
.Smith,  King's  Ride,  Ascot,  second  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Paul,  gardener 
to  Miss  Browning,  third. 

For  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  .Japanese,  Mr.  Lane  secured 
the  leading  position  with  fairly  good  specimens  ;  Mr.  E.  J. 
Willmott,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Radclyffe,  second. 

Sir.  Foskett  staged  twelve  good  Japanese  lilooms  in  the 
class  set  apait  for  that  number,  and  wcm  premier  honours : 
.Mr.  J.  Guttiridge,  giinlcner  t.i  Mrs.  Romaine,  second. 

.\s  usual,  there  was  spirited  competition  for  six  Japanese, 
any  one  variety,  Mr.  stmt  winning  with  typical  examples  of 
Mrs.  A.  Mease',  |iriiiiroscyellow  ;  Mr.  Lane  second  with  .Miss 
Nellie  Pockett ;  Mr.  G.  \Veeks,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Campbell 
Gifford,  third.  ^  ^.     , 

In  a  similar  class  for  incurved,  there  was  also  a  good  display. 
Air  Sturt  with  the  pure  white  Ma  Perfection  secured  first 
prize  ;  Mr.  Hawthorne  with  Lady  Isabel,  rosy  lilac,  second. 

Anemone  fiowered  varieties  were  better  represented  than 
is  usually  the  case.  Mr.  Cole  received  the  leading  award  ; 
Mr.  C.  Young  second,  Mr.  Gutteridge  third. 

A  new  class  at  this  show  was  tested  with  good  result. 
Eighteen  Japanese  blooms  were  required  to  illustrate  an 
improved  method  of  staging  large  specimens.  Long  stems 
were  cut  with  the  blooms  and  arranged  amongst  small  foliage 
plants  and  Ferns.  Mr.  Sturt  with  really  good  examples  of 
popular  varieties  won  the  leading  award  ;  Mr.  Cole  second. 

Japanese  blooms  arranged  in  vases,  three  of  one  variety, 
were  also  invited,  and  a  pleasing  display  was  made  by  the 
three  competitors  who  entered  for  the  prizes.  Mr.  Sturt 
once  more  added  to  his  long  list  of  awards  by  securing  first 
place  with  typical  lilooms  of  Pluebus  (yellow),  Mme.  Carnot, 
(white),  and'  Fair  .Maid  (rosy  lilac),  Mr.  Lane  second,  Mr. 
Hawthoine  third. 

Plants. 
These  in  their  various  sections  and  classes  added  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  show.  Chrysanthemums  in  groups,  thinly 
added  to  by  suitable  foliage  plants,  were  a  distinct  attraction, 
arranged  as  were  the  five  that  took  part  in  the  display  on 
both  sides  of  the  room.  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  Mrs.  FosU-r, 
Clewer  .Manor,  Windsor,  won  first  prize  with  plants  that 
were  conspicuous  by  their  dwarf  growth,  profusion  of  healthy 
leaves,  and  large  solid  blossoms,  arranged  in  an  appropriate 
manner  ;  Mr.  Skeet,  gardener  to  Sir  D.  Gooch,  Clewer  Park, 
Windsor,  sec(md  with  fine  flowers;  Mr.  Lane  third. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  six  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  and  a  grand  subject  it  is  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
giving  a  tone  of  brightness  in  the  colour  of  the  surroundings 
to  Chrysanthemums  generally. 

Amateurs  made  a  good  display.  For  a  group  of  I  hrysan- 
themums  Mr.  Young  carried  off  the  leading  award  with  suit- 
able material.  This  exhibitor  also  won  the  premier  award 
for  twelve  Chrysanthemums,  six  Japanese,  and  tor  eighteen 
in  six  vases,  all  very  creditable  indeed. 


MONMOUTH  CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

A  VERY  good  show  was  held  by  this  society  on  November  8 
and  9,  in  the  Rolls  Hall,  Monmouth.  The  schedule  had 
been  revised  since  last  year  and  some  classes  left  out.  and 
this  caused  an  appreciable  improvement  by  preventing 
undue  crowding  of  the  exhibits,  a  defect  which  has  been 
noticeable  on  some  previous  occasions.  The  groups  and  cut 
flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  were  collectively  a  credit  to 
their  growers,  .\pples  and  Pears  v*-ere  also  shown  in  excel- 
lent quality,  the  former  being  of  remarkably  high  colour. 
Many  of  the  best  dishes  of  frilit  were  grown  in  the  district 
of  Ross.  If  the  exhibits  can  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  a 
decided  advance  has  been  made  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture  in  the  Monmouth  district  since  this  society  held  its 
first  show  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

Orodps— Open. 

Chrysanthemums  in  a  space  of  GO  square  feet,  with 
moderately  dwarf  plants,  possessing  large,  good-coloured 
blooms,  and  perfectly  arranged,  Mr.  J.  M.  Bamierman,  of 
Wyastone  I^eys,  Monmouth  (gardener,  Mr.  Geary),  was  a 
good  first.  The  Rev.  Cation  Harding,  Pentwyn,  Monmouth 
(gardener,  Mr.  Sindrey),  w.as  jilaced  second  with  dwarfer 
plants,  having  good  fresh  blooms,  but  not  so  well  arranged 
as  were  the  preceding  lot.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Jlonmouth,  an 
amateur  grower,  was  disqualified  in  this  class  ;  he  was, 
however,  awarded  a  well-deserved  special  prize. 

For  fiowering  and  ornamental  foliage  plants,  arranged  in  a 
space  of  10  feet  by  6  feet,  four  groups  were  staged,  and 
competition  was  close.  Mr.  Bannerman.  amongst  four 
exhibitors,  was  again  placed  first  with  an  effective  arrange- 
ment, consisting  chiefly  of  Cocos  plumosa,  C.  weddelliana, 
with  iitlier  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracauias,  Eulalias,  Orchids, 
Bouvardias.  A'C.  edged  with  Ferns.  .Admiral  Pearson  was 
second,  who  employed  ornamental  foliage  plants  only. 
These  were  well  grown,  and  not  too  thickly  arranged. 
Overcrowding  is  a  defect  too  often  met  with. 

For  twenty-four  incurved  flowers,  .Mr.  Haubury,  Poiity- 
pool  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  Lockyer),  was  first ;  he  had  fine 
compact  blooms,  including  Lady  Isabel,  Ma  Perfection,  C. 
H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  N. 
Molynenx,  itc.  For  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  Bannerman  led 
with  medium-sized  highly-coloured  blooms,  having  amongst 
his  best  Perle  Dauphinoise,  Ma  Perfection,  Mrs.  W.  Shi(iman, 
and  Duchess  of  Fife.  Mr.  A.  W.  I'oster,  Brockhampton 
Court,  was  a  close  second,  with  large  blooms. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese.  Mr.  Lockyer  was  a  .good  first  in 
this  class,  w'ith  large  highly-coloured  blooms  of  Mme.  G. 
Henry,  Mons.  Louis  Remy,  Nellie  Pockett.  Mme.  Carnot, 
G.  W.  Warren,  &c.  Mr.  A.  W.  ("i.  Wright,  who  was 
second,  had  a  grand  W.  Mease  in  his  stand.  For  twelve 
Japanese  Mr.  Palmer,  Ross,  was  flr.st  with  Mrs.  Mease, 
Phcebus,  Edwin  Molynenx,  Ac.  Sir  H.  M.  Jackson,  Bart., 
Clantillio  Court,  was  second. 

For  twelve  Anemones,  large-flowered,  .Admiral  Pearson, 
Rocklands,  Ross,  was  a  good  first  in  this  class.  There  were 
but  two  entries.  Messrs.  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol,  exhibited  a  grand  collection  of  Violets,  arranged  in 
glasses.  .Amongst  singles,  La  France,  Luxomie,  Victoria, 
and  California;  and  of  doubles,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  Lady 
Hume,  Comte  de  Brazza,  and  JIarie  Louise  were  con- 
spicuous. 


ECCLES   AND   P.ATRICROB'T. 

The  fourteenth  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  under 
the  most  favourable  weather  known  for  eight  years.  The 
show  was  shorn  this  season  of  its  chief  glory,  that  of  groups, 
owing  to  one  of  the  large  rooms  being  required  for  other 
purposes.  To  some  extent  this  was  overcome  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas  Agiiew,  who  staged,  not  for  compe- 
tition, some  large  and  well-grown  Palms  down  the  centre  of 
the  hall.  Mr.  Stewart  Garnett  arranged  an  effective  bank 
on  the  platform  with  an  addition  of  decorative  plants  by 
the  Misses  Heywood.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Robinson  had  some  well-grown  Cyclamen  and 
Palms.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait  had  a  bright 
table  pf  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

In  the  open  section  the  entries  were  hardly  up  to  the 
average,  especially  in  the  larger  classes  for  nine  plants  not 
less  than  five  varieties  and  for  six  Japanese  ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Harker,  Fallowfleld,  won  in  both  classes  with  fresh  flowers. 
For  three  singles  Mr.  W.  Powell  had  the  best,  and  for  a 
similar  number  of  doubles  Mr.  G.  Weaver  sctu-ed. 

For  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  twelve  incurved  and  twelve 
Japanese,  -Mr.  J.  Kirkinan,  gardener  to  Mr.  John  Stamiing, 
of  Leyland,  won  with  the  best  stand  in  the  show,  securing 
the  silver  challenge  vase  presented  by  Mr.  Alderman  J.  F. 
Wilkinson.  The  chief  blooms  were  Graphic  (which  secured 
the  N.C.S.  certificate  as  the  finest  flower  in  section  I.),  Ileiie, 
Bruant,  Mme.  Ferlat,  Jlrs.  Barkley,  R.  H.  Langton,  Mrs.  W. 
Mease,  Topaz,  Oriental.  Charles  Davis,  Ac.  For  six.  of 
incurved  Japanese  refiexed  and  .Anemones,  Mr.  J.  Roberts, 
"■ardener  to  Miss  Lightbown,  Pendleton,  won  with  a  nice 
lot.  Twelve  distinct  incurved,  Mr.  S,  Oilier,  gardener  to 
Mr.  F.  Ashworth,  of  Knutsford,  led  the  way  ;  Mr.  T.  Fodden, 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Thorp,  for  twelve  Japanese;  Mr.  T. 
Harper,  for  six  incurved  and  six  Japanese.  For  six  vases, 
three  of  one  variety  in  each  vase,  Mr.  G.  Weaver,  gardener 
to  Mr.  R.  liorton,  of  Eccles,  had  the  best.  Mr.  A.  Ch-oss  won 
in  the  three  smaller  classes. 

For  three  bouquets  and  the  single,  Mr.  J.  Mosley,  of 
Bolton,  was  well  ahead,  his  Cattleya  labiatas  showing  to 
advantage. 

For  the  single  epergne,  Mr.  W.  Elkin  gardener  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Agiiew,  won  with  a  pretty  combination,  .Mr.  G. 
Paulson  and  Lady  Annette  de  Trart'ord  won  for  sprays  and 
buttonholes. 

The  arrangements  were  eflicientlv  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Jlr.  L.  II.  Ltirmuth.  cliairimin,  and  .Mr.  J.  H. 
Bryan,  lion,  sec,  who  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  H.  Iluber,  who 
had  given  valuable  services  for  many  years  llj)  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  .April  last. 


via. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMTTM  SOCIETY. 

A  WELL-ATTENDEP  meeting  <if  the  flnial  committee  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Aquarhira,  W  estininster.  on  Monday  last,  the 
12th  inst..  Mr.  Thomas  lievaii  'Keuii>inj;  the  chair.  Tliere 
were  a  good  many  Chrysanthemnms,  only  really  llrst-class 
novelties  gaining  distinction.  The  following  varieties  were 
those  honoured  : — 

Mr.  J.  J'arker.—A  large,  refineil  tlower  with  long  reflexing 
Horets  of  medium  width,  slight  curling  and  incurving  at  the 
ends,  building  up  a  solid  and  useful  exhibition  bloom,  colour 
creamy  wliite.  with  rich  cream  centre.  First-class  certittcate 
to  Mr.  (.'.  Penford,  Leigh  Park  Gardens,  Havant. 

Misy  JS'elfic  So}/tfiam.~  This  is  a  large  incurved  variety  of 
good  form,  with  fairly  broad  florets,  building  up  an  even 
bloom  i)f  good  finish.  Flowers  from  early  buds  were  deep 
and  solid,  having  petals  in  some  instancies  distinctly  horned, 
while  those  from  a  later  bud  selection  were  very  even,  with 
niccl.\  rounded  ends  of  petals;  colour  inside,  rosy  purple, 
with  silvery  rose-purple  reverse.  This  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Tanner,  The  Gardens,  Cerne  Abbey,  Branksonie  Park, 
Bournemouth.     First-class  certificate. 

Mi!<.  Ji.  Darbij.— This  is  a  large  refined  Japanese  fiower. 
with  ]nng  di-ooping  florets  of  medium  width.  The  colour 
may  lit  di'scrilied  as  a  deep  rosy  purple,  the  florets  prettily 
cm  ling  at  the  ends,  revealing  the  silvery  reverse,  which  is 
distinctly  pleasing.  Awarded  first-class  certificate.  Exhibited 
by  Mr.  C.  Griffen  Warton,  Leigh  Gardens,  Addlestone, 
Surrey. 

Henry  .Syo?rc.^This  is  one  of  the  finest  novelties  of  the 
season,  and  is  a  large  massive  Japanese  bloom  of  splendid 
substance.  Tlie  florets  are  long  and  broad,  curling  and 
incurving  in  a  pleasing  manner.  The  colour  is  a  taking  one, 
being  pearly  white,  suffused  and  lined  a  pleasing  rosy  violet. 
The  blooms  are  very  solid.  First-class  certificate  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  Stowe,  The  Gardens,  I'ffouhne,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

The  committee  also  wished  to  see  again  Mark  Gill,  a  large 
spreading  Japanese  with  long  curling  florets  of  golden 
yellow,  freely  suft'used  and  tinted  reddish-crimson  ;  Miss 
Kli.Trence  Southam,  a  very  neat  little  incurved  flower,  of  good 
quality,  the  colour  being  a  nankeen  yellow  suffused  and 
tinted  bronze,  the  flowers  remind  one  very  much  of  Mme. 
Danier  ;  a  beautiful  Japanese  flower  named  Mrs.  C.  Orirten, 
colour  rich  canary  yellow  with  crimson-tinted  centre  ;  Major 
Plumbe,  a  very  promising  incurved  Japanese  with  lightly 
incurved  florets  of  good  length,  making  a  large  solid  bloom, 
colour  very  rich  yellow  ;  Miss  Roberts,  another  rich  yellow 
flower  of  promise,  with  broad  florets  sliglitly  cui-ling,  and 
incurving  at  the  ends,  developing  a  large  loose  spreading 
flower  ;  Arthur  King,  a  large  incurved  of  good  form  from  a 
late  bud  selection,  having  florets  of  medium  width,  and 
making  a  capital  globular  flower,  colour  pearly  white  faintly 
tinted  blush  rose. 


BECICENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Before  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  G.  A.  Blogg 
(secretary  of  the  National  Cactus  Society)  lectured  on  the 
"Cacti  of  the  U^nited  States  of  America,  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  liow  to  grow  them,"  illustrated  with  lime-light 
views.  The  lecturer  said  that,  although  Cacti  were  more 
popular  a  century  ago,  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the 
choice  varieties  have  been  obtainable,  on  account  of  the  wild 
state  of  the  countries  in  which  they  grow ;  at  the  present 
time  he  held  a  printed  list  of  250  names  of  Cacti  growers. 
Instructions  were  given  as  to  soil,  watering,  propagation,  iVre. 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  sent  a  choice  collection  of  Cactus 
and  succulent  plants.  From  the  same  firm  came  an 
excellent  collection  of  vegetables,  showing  good  strains  and 
high  cultural  skill. 

HORTICULTURAL  CH^B. 
The  usual  monthly  dinner  and  conversazione  took  place 
recently.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  J.  G.  D.  Lewellyn.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  including  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Messrs.  Watkins,  C.  E.  Shea, 
(iarcia,  Shoalts,  Bnnyard,  Walker,  Salmond,  Monro,  A. 
Pearson,  C.  E.  Pearson,  Assbee,  Norcott,  Pinches,  George 
Paul,  Milligan  Hogg,  Ker,  Hudson,  Selfe  Leonard,  S.  T. 
Wright,  and  the  secretary.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Harry 
J.  Veitch  on  "  Egyptian  Vegetation."  He  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  visit  he  paid  to  Egypt  last  year  and  of  the 
plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  noticed  by  him.  An  animated 
discussion  took  place,  and  many  points  of  interest  were 
raised  by  the  members  present.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  ofi'ered  to  Mr.  Veitch  for  his  paper. 


LISCARD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
This  pretty  little  Cheshire  show  was  held  in  the  (.'oncert 
Hall  under  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  exhitiits 
were  fully  up  to  previous  years,  the  cut  blooms  showing  an 
iiuprovement.  The  first  prize  winners  in  the  open  division 
for  plants  were  Mrs.  B'Arcy  Blackburn,  Messrs.  C.  Finnigan, 
D.  B.  Rappart,  R.  E.  L.  Naylor,  J.  D.  Tyson,  and  FuIIerton. 
Cut  blooms  were  well  represented  by  Messrs.  E.  Ellis  (wlio 
led  in  the  leading  classes  for  incurved  and  Japanese), 
C.  Finnigan,  and  C.  J.  Procter.  For  fruit  tlie  best  came  from 
Messrs.  W.  Thomas,  J.  C.  Procter,  W.  Tliompson,  and  W. 
Mackerall.  The  ladies  infused  some  inteiest  hy  the  pretty 
decorations,  in  which  the  winners  were  the  Misses  Hooton, 
C.  Fnungan.  and  ^Irs.  Auchertonie.  The  airangements 
throughout  were  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  Mr.  J.  Finnigan 
proved  an  able  secretary. 


DUNDEE  CHRYSANTHEMUxM  SOl'IETV. 
Mil.  W.  P.  LaiiU),  hon.  secretary  of  the  above  society, 
informs  us  that  the  Chrysanthemum  Carnival  will  be  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall  on  November  22,  23,  and  24.  The  City  of 
Dundee  Challenge  Vase,  recently  presented  and  open  to  all 
exhibitors,  is  to  be  competed  for  for  the  first  time.  An 
excellent  feature  will  consist  of  the  sale  of  a  selection  of 
plants,  cut  fiowers,  and  fruits  on  the  second  day,  the  proceeds 
to  be  given  to  the  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  one  hundred  and  ninety-second  show  of  the  above 
society  was  opened  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  Exeter,  on 
November  S,  and  was  in  many  respects  an  advance  on  all 
previous  exhibitions,  the  cut  Iiloouis  of  I'Inysanthemums 
attaiinng  an  exceptionally  hi^b  stanii;nil  ol  (_\{e]kii(.c. 

For  the  first  and  largest  group  of  Clii'.ysanthenmnis  in  pots 
Mr.  W.  Brock  i-eceived  premier  honours  and  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  certificate,  tlie  second  prize  being 
awarded  to  Lady  Duckworth  fru'  a  collection  but  little 
inferior,  and  the  third  prize  to  Mrs.  Savile. 

In  the  secfpnd  class,  for  a  smaller  group,  Mr.  U.  Hearn 
took  first  prize,  and  Mr.  M.  Farrant  second  prize,  while  in 
the  third  class  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  C.  M.  CoUingwood  and 
Mr.  W.  Brock  respectively. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants.  Mr.  W.  Brock  took 
first  prize,  with  a  particularly  tastefully-arranged  collection, 
containing  many  Orchids,  Poinsettias.  Ac,  Lady  Duckworth 
being  awarded  second  prize. 

Primulas,  Cyclamens.  Bouvardias,  Poinsettias.  Violets, 
Carnations,  and  Solanums  were  well  shown,  and  the  classes 
for  table  plantsattracted  immerous  entries,  the  prizes  going 
to  Sir  A.  Acland  Hood,  M.P.,  Lady  Duckworih.  Mr.  T. 
Kekewich,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden. 

The  classes  for  cut  Vdooras  formed  the  chief  attraction  of 
tlie  exhibition,  competition  being  exceptionally  keen,  and 
magnificent  blooms  being  staged.  The  silver  cup  class,  for 
thirty-six  Japanese  blooms,  provided  the  judges  with  a 
laborious  task,  so  even  was  the  merit  of  the  eiglit  colbi-tions 
staged.  Eventually  the  cup  and  National  Chry.s;inlliiiiiuni 
Society's  certificate  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  8.  St.  Manr  for 
an  excellent  stand,  whose  only  weak  point  consisted  of  two 
poor  blooms  of  Mme.  Calvat.  The  blooms  comprisintr  this 
stand  were — Back  row:  Mrs.  Mease,  grand;  Viviand  Morel, 
very  fine  ;  Plni^bus,  Mme.  Calvat,  G.  J.  Warren,  ilme.  Carnot, 
Mme.  P.  Rivoire,  Mrs.  Coorabes,  Edith  Tabor,  and  Charles 
Davis.  Middle  row :  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Mme.  P.  Rivoire,  Lady 
Han  ham,  Mrs.  D.  Ward,  Mrs.  T.  Carrington,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  Hon.  F.  W.  D.  Smith,  Phivbus,  Mme  Carnot,  and 
ii.  Chenon  de  Leche.  Front  row  :  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Edith  Tabor, 
very  good  ;  Mr.  A.  (i.  Miller,  G.  .T.  Warren,  Pride  of  Exmouth, 
Mrs.  Coombes,  grand;  M.  Pankoucke,  Mr.  A.  G.  Miller, 
W.  Lowers,  Mrs  W.  Mease,  Edwin  Molyneux,  and  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  very  fine. 

Difticult  as  was  the  selection  of  the  winner  of  the  cup  the 
struggle  for  the  next  three  prizes  was  even  closer,  the  second 
prize  being  gained  by  Mr.  T.  J  Dennis  by  two  points  fi'om 
Rev.  G.  Lyon,  who  won  third  prize  by  half  a  point  from  Mr. 
H.  Haramond-Spencer,  who  took  the  fourth  prize.  Mr.  M. 
Smith,  whose  stand  totalled  only  four  points  less,  was 
awarded  an  extra  prize,  and  the  three  remaining  stands  were 
of  sufficient  merit  to  have  been  in  the  prize  list  on  former 
occasions. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  Japanese,  the  first  prize  was  won 
by  Sir  John  Shelley  by  two  points  from  Sir  A.  Acland  Hood, 
who  was  likewise  two  points  ahead  of  Mr.  H.  Hammond- 
Speucer,  winner  of  the  third  i>rize. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  Japanese  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
St.  Maur  by  half  a  point  from  Rev.  E.  Heathcote. 

For  twelve  incurved  Japanese  the  first  prize  went  to  Sir 
John  Shelley,  and  the  second  prize  to  Mr.  H.  Hammond- 
Spencer,  while  the  latter  took  first  prize  for  six  incurved, 
Rev.  G.  Lyon  taking  second  prize.  Mr.  T.  Kekewich  won 
first  prize  for  six  Japanese  white,  Mr.  H.  Hammond-Spencer 
for  six  yellow,  and  Rev.  G.  Lyon  for  six  any  other  colour. 

A  quantity  of  fruit  of  a  high  order  was  exhibited,  many 
extra  prizes  being  awarded.  The  chief  winners  in  these 
classes  were  Sir  John  Shelley,  Lord  Poltimore,  Sir  .7ohn 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  Ferguson-Davie,  Lady  Duckworth,  Admiral 
Parker,  and  Messrs.  Hearn,  Kekewich,  Clerk,  Heathcote,  and 
Whittaker. 

Special  certificates  of  merit  w^ere  issued  to  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son  for  a  general  collection  of  plants,  to  Mr. 
W\  .1,  (iodfrey  for  cut  Idooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  to 
Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son  for  Violets,  to  Messrs.  Jarman 
and  Co.  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Sclater  for  fruit,  and  to  Mr.  R.  B. 
Ashby  for  Orchids. 

The  judges  were^Flowers  and  Plants :  Messrs.  S.  W. 
Fitzherbert,  A.  Abraham,  and  W^  Thomas:  Fruit:  Messr.s. 
T.  Wippell,  T.  S.  Pender,  and  T.  Turton. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names  of  plants.— H.—Ulnias  montana  var.  crispa, 
also  known  as  \  .  urticiefolia.     Others  next  wct-k. 

Names  of  fv\i\ts,—Thornhill.~-\.  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling  ;  2,  Small  s  Admirable  ;  3.  Golden  Russet  ;  4,  Striped 

Beaurtn  ;   ".,  Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess.- C.  (V.— The  .\pples 

sent  are  Blenheim  Orange. —^C  G.— 1  and  G  were  too 
poor;  2,  Court  of  Wkk;  3,  Flemish  Beauty;  4,  next 
week  :  b.  .losephine  de  Alalines. 

Tea  and  hybrid  Tea  Roses  (C  s.  Avlwaud).— 
If  yon  desire  the  dozen  Roses  exclusively  for  exhibition  we 
should  select  the  following  twelve  out  of  the  sixteen  names 
sulnnitted  :— ]\laman  Cocliet,  Muriel  (iraliaiiie,  Iniioeente 
Pirola,  Situvenird'Elise  Vardon,  Cutlierine  Mermet.  r. mdesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Mari|uise  Litta,  Bridesmaid,  \A'hite  Lady,  Miss 
Ethel  Brownlow,  Mme.  Cndeau  Renney,  and  Mme.  Hoste. 
You  are  doubtless  aware  that  you  are  debarred  from 
exhibiting  the  hybrid  Teas  with  Teas  at  most  exhibitions, 
so  that  it  appears  to  us  that  you  should  either  strengthen 
the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  also  hopeless  to  expect  to  win 
prizes  unless  you  have,  say,  five  or  six  plants  of  a  kind. 
Three  first-rate  kinds  for  exhibition  you  do  not  appear  to 
possess  aie  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  Mme.  de 
Watteville. 

Rose  in  consepvatopy  not  flo\veping"  (G.  B.  R.) 
— The  enclosed  slip  is  e\'idently  taken  from  a  specimen  of  the 
Cherokee  Rose,  known  also  as  Rose  hcvigata  or  It.  sinica. 


The  flowers  are  pure  white,  as  you  say,  but  they  are  single  ■ 
It  is  not  at  all  a  suitable  kind  for  a  conservatory.  Ifplante  *' 
upon  a  warm  wall  outdoors  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  *^'" 
success.  As  it  is  now  established  in  your  conservatory  y*^" 
may  not,  however,  care  to  remove  it.  Your  best  plan  will 
be  to  spread  out  the  growths  as  much  as  possible  in  a  fa" 
shape,  and  where  the  shoots  are  very  numerous  cut  some 
right  away  so  that  i)lenty  of  light  may  reach  those  retained. 
Beyond  such  thinning  and  training  do  not  prune  in  any  way. 
Sowing-  Bpiap  seed  (W.  v.  R.)— The  drills  should 
only  be  about  an  inch  in  depth.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
bury  small  seed  of  any  kind  too  deeply.  We  have  had  the 
best  results  when  the  seed  has  been  only  about  an  inch 
below  the  surface.  By  sowing  shallow  birds  and  drought 
may  become  troublesome,  but  this  can  be  remedied.  If  the 
seeds  prior  to  sowing  are  wetted,  then  rolled  in  a  little  red 
lead,  you  will  not  be  much  troubled  with  birds.  AVe  prefer 
to  sow  Rose  seed  early  in  January,  the  hips  having  been 
previously  buried  in  a  heap  of  soil  or  sand,  they  will  then 
break  more  easily  and  allow  the  novice  to  sow  the  small 
seeds  at  a  uniform  deji  th. 

Kxochopda  grandiflopa  not  flow^eping-.— Can 
you  advise  me  what  to  do  to  induce  Exochorda  grandifiora 
to  flowerr  My  bush  is  about  five  years  old.  and  is  planted 
in  grass  on  a  gentle  slope  facing  south,  and  protected  by  a 
belt  of  evergreens  from  the  north  and  east.  It  appears  quite 
healthy,  is  about  6  feet  high,  and  last  year  threw  up  two 
strong  rods  from  the  base,  but  it  has  never  had  a  flower 
The  soil  is  naturaUy  stiff,  but  the  place  was  well  prepared 
for  it.— E.  B.  S. 

(If  your  plant  of  Exochorda  is  healthy  and  growuig  well, 
and  occupies  a  position  in  full  sunlight— a  very  important 
point— it  certainly  ought  to  fiower.  The  imly  reason  we  can 
suggest  without  seeing  it  is  that  it  may  be  growing  too  fast, 
and  its  wood  consei|uently  too  soft  to  ripen  bloom   buds. 

This  is  not  very 
hkely,  hut  a  remedy 
would  be  a  careful 
transplanting.  We 
should,  however,  let 
ithave  another  chance 
where  it  is.^Ei>s.] 

Bipd's-foot 
Tpefoil  (A.  C.).- 
Your  pretty  Trefoil  is 
Lotus  corniculatus. 
one  of  the  brightest 
of  our  roadside 
flowers,  so  neat  a 
plant  that  one  could 
easily  do  worse  than 
plant  it  in  a  sunny 
place  in  the  rock 
garden.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  splendid 
orange  -  yellow,  and 
the  whole  neat  umbel 
is  made  all  the 
lirighter  by  some  of 
its  blooms  inclining 
to  a  rich  mahogany 
colour.  It  is  a  pretty 
flower  by  which  to 
teach  a  young  child  to 
make  flower  balls  by 
hanging  six  or  seven 
of  the  blooms  over  a 
strained  thread  and 
then  carefully  draw- 
ing them  together  so 
as  to  make  a  little 
ball,  after  the  maimer 
of  a  Cowslip  ball. 

VJ  o  p  m  s  on 
lawns  (.u  D.  F.).- 
The  pre val ence  of 
worms  on  la  wn  s 
during  the  winter 
months  is  a  common 
cause  of  complaint,  and  very  difticult  to  remedy.  Itideed,  it 
is  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  action  of  the 
worms  is  not  beneficial,  as  but  for  their  operations  in  creating 
small  funnel-like  vertical  passages  in  the  turf  the  soil  would 
become  pasty  and  sour,  creating  moss.  You  may  sweep 
over  the  lawn,  collecting  worm  casts,  all  of  which  consist  of 
soil  that  has  passed  through  the  worms'  bodies  and  is 
exuded  on  the  surface.  You  may  follow  the  sweeping  with 
heavy  rolling,  and  a]>parently  make  the  turf  clean  and  level, 
but  some  two  or  three  days  after  the  worms  will  recommence 
operations,  and  casts  be  plentiful.  Tlie  chief  remedy  is 
found  in  making,  in  a  big  tub,  some  soot  wateror  lime  water. 
Stir  a  busliel  of  either  into  tiO  gallons  of  water,  let  it  well 
dissolve,  then  at  night,  when  the  worms  are  active,  water 
the  turf  liberally  with  this  lifiuid.  That  practice  should  be 
followed  up  during  the  winter.  Also  you  can  at  night,  when 
the  worms  are  on  the  surface,  give  a  liberal  dusting  or 
smothering  of  fresh  clean  soot  or  newly-slaked  lime.  Soot 
is  an  excellent  grass  manure.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that 
whilst  worm  casts  are  an  annoyance,  the  worms  really  do 
more  good  than  harm. 

Tpee  Pseonies  (South  O.xon).— Some  of  the  best  are 
Imperatrice  Elizalieth,  salmon;  Louise  Mouchelel.  salmon- 
pink  :  Ciimtesse  de  Tudor,  tender  pink  ;  Bijou  de  Chusau 
and  Lactea,  white.  These  are  likely  to  be  as  cheap  as  any. 
having  been  in  commerce  some  time.  They  are  quite  worth 
growing  in  pots  or  boxes  and  blooming  in  a  cold  house,  when 
they  are  superb,  whereas  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  they 
are  really  good  out  of  doors,  their  success  so  much  depending 
on  whether  frosts  are  absent  at  the  critical  period. 

CORKECTION.— In  our  report  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society's  Aquarium  exhibition  we  should  have 
credited  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  ExuHmth.  with  a  large  gold 
medal.  Mr.  Thomas  Rochford.  Turtdoid  Hall  Nurseries, 
Broxbourne,  was  also  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  exhibit, 
and  not  a  silver  one  as  stated. 
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ORNAMENTAL   PLANTING 
IN    WOODLAND. 

WHERE  woodland  adjoins  garden 
ground,  and  the  one  passes 
into  the  other  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  gradation,  a 
desire  is  often  felt  to  let  the 
garden  influence  jienetrate  some  way  into  the 
wood  by  the  pkxnting  within  the  wood  of 
some  shrubs  or  trees  of  distinctly  ornamental 
character. 

Such   a  desire   very   naturally  arises — it   is 
wild    gardening    with    the    things    of    larger 
growth  ;  but,  like  all  kinds  of  wild  gardening 
(which   of  all   branches  of    gardening   is   the 
most   difficult   to    do   rightly   and    needs   the 
greatest  amount  of  knowledge),  the  wishes  of 
the  planter  must  be  tempered  with   extreme 
caution  and  restraint.     It  does  not  do  to  plant 
in    the    wild    things    of    well-known    garden 
character.    This  is  merely  to  spoil  the  wood, 
which  in  many  cases  is  already  so  good  that 
any  addition  would  be  a  tasteless  intrusion  of 
something  irrelevant   and    unsuitable.      Still, 
there    are    certain     wooded    places    where    a 
judicious  planting  would  be  a  gain,  and  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
those  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  ways 
and  a  true  sympathy  with  the  nature  of  wood- 
land recognise   as    suitable   for   this   kind   of 
planting.     They  will  be  found  in  these  classes. 
Native  growths  that  are  absent  or  unusual 
in    the   district,    such    as    the    Spindle    Tree 
(Euonymus),  White  Beam,  Service,  White  and 
Black  Thorn,  AVild  Cherry,  Bird  Cherry,  Wild 
Guelder  Hose  (V'iburnum  Opulus),  and  V.  Lan. 
tana.  Honeysuckle,  wild  Roses,  Juniper,  and 
Dajibne    Laureola.     Then    among    cultivated 
trees  and  shrubs  those  that  are  nearly  related 
to  our   \vild  kinds,  including  some  that  are 
found  in  foreign  woodlands  that  have  about 
the  same  latitude  and  climate  as  our  own. 
Among   these   will  be  Quinces   and   Medlars, 
many  kinds  of  ornamental  Cratregus,  Scarlet 
Oaks,  various  Elders  and  Crabs,  and  the  grand 
Sorbus  americana,  so  like  our  native  Mountain 
Ash,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

A  very  careful  planting  with  trees  and  shrubs 
of  some  of  these,  and,  perhaps,  other  allied 
kinds,  may  give  additional  beauty  and  interest 
to  woodland.  Ditierences  of  soil  will,  of 
course,  be  carefully  considered,  for  if  a  piece 
of  woodland  were  on  chalky  soil  a  totally 
different  selection  should  be  made  from  one 
that  would  be  right  for  a  soil  that  was  poor 
and  sandy. 


In  moist,  sandy,  or,  still  better,  peaty  ground, 
especially  whei'e  there  is  a  growth  of  Birches 
and  Scotch  Firs,  and  not  many  other  kinds  of 
trees,  a  plantation  of  Rhododendrons  may 
have  a  fine  effect.  But  in  this  case  it  is  better 
to  use  the  common  R.  ponticum  only,  as  a 
mixture  of  differently  coloured  kinds  is  sure 
to  give  a  misplaced  garden  look  or  an  impres- 
sion as  if  a  bit  of  garden  ground  had  missed 
its  way  and  got  lost  in  the  wood. 


NOVEMBER. 

"  Few  love  nie,  and  Imt  few  I  love,  3-et  I  am  fair." 

Of  all  the  months  in  the  year  November  has 
had  most  hard  things  said  of  it,  and  yet  if  its 
thii-ty  days  could  suddenly  be  wijied  out  of 
the  calendar  there  would  be  a  terrible  sense 
of  loss.  November  is  like  one  we  love  who  is 
afflicted  with  a  temper,  but  whose  personality 
is  otherwise  so  engaging  that  all  is  forgiven 
for  the  sake  of  what  he  can  be  at  his  best. 

The  charms  of  November  may  be  elusive, 
but  they  are  not  few.  We  love  it  for  its 
mornings  and  evenings  rounded  off  in  mist, 
for  its  rose  and  opal  sunsets  and  its  magic 
moons,  for  the  golden  bee-brown  of  the 
P.eeches,  the  scarlet  creepers,  and  the  pale  gold 
of  the  Limes,  splendours  so  frail  and  fleeting 
they  will  escape  us  if  we  do  not  seize  them 
while  we  may,  for  we  are  already  in  the  rush 
of  the  river  that  is  whirling  us  into  winter. 
The  lamentations  of  many  poets  have  given 
too  sombre  a  meaning  to  this  month.  It  is 
time  to  strike  a  livelier  note.  Gardens  in 
November  are  not  so  sad  as  poets  sing  them. 

"  My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul  grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves," 

SO  writes  one  of  them,  but  I  cannot  believe 
he  ever  felt  like  that,  he  was  much  too  good  a 
gardener. 

There  is  something  in  that  pungent,  truly 
autumn  smell,  inexpressibly  delightful  ;  one 
knows  so  well  the  good  those  fallen  leaves  are 
doing,  returning  to  mother  earth  the  treasure 
of  which  they  robbed  her  for  a  time.  You  are 
so  well  aware  of  this  that  you  cannot  help 
remembering  it,  and  more,  you  cannot  help 
enjoying  it. 

As  you  pace  the  gravel  \\alks  and  cross  the 
lawns  your  gardener  has  made  so  neat,  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  see  the  wholesome  ground  dug 
up,  and  note  how  the  robins  share  the  interest 
he  takes  in  every  spadeful  as  it  is  turned  and 
scattered. 

Only  those  who  have  lived  in  lands  of  per- 
petual summer,  where  the  flowers  get  weary  of 
blooming,  and  the  litter  of  leaves  is  never 
cleared  away,  can  understand  the  blessing  of 
restful  November.  There  is  a  strange  unearthly 
beauty  about  the  perfect  stillness  of  late 
autumn  days,  Nature's  pulses  beat  so  faintly 
they  are  scarcely  heard,  the  world  lies  spell- 
bound, 'tis  her  hour  for  sleej). 


Under  the  willows  the  turf  is  yellow  with 
fallen  leaves,  but  others  beside  the  gardener 
are  busy  with  them.  Darwin's  earth-w-omis 
are  slowly  dragging  them  one  by  one  down 
under  the  grass,  to  turn  them  into  mould.  The 
burrowers  have  .served  a  long  ajiprenticeshiii 
to  this  kind  of  work — some  thousands  of  )  ears, 
perhaps — .so  they  do  it  very  well,  taking  hold 
of  each  leaf,  or  nearly  every  one,  by  its  point 
of  least  resistance. 

There  are  the  leaves,  you  can  see  them 
sticking  up  out  of  the  ground,  like  the  almonds 
on  a  tipsy  cake,  defying  the  sweeper's  broom, 
and  providing  him  more  often  than  not  with  a 
riddle  he  flnds  hard  to  read. 

Our  gardener  has  his  own  theories  about  the 
matter.  He  does  not  think  the  leaves  are  taken 
down  below  for  food,  l)ut,  as  he  says,  "  to  make 
vent-holes  to  let  the  air  in  " — not  such  a  bad  idea. 

Another  November  joy  is  looking  at  the  beds 
and  borders  we  have  so  carefully  jtlanted  out 
for  spring.  We  do  not  mean  to  Iiave  yellows 
only,  though  yellow  is  spring's  prevailing  tint. 
Silene  and  Forget-me-not  shall  give  us  pink 
and  blue  ;  Scilla  and  Snowdrop  shall  show  us 
blue  and  white,  our  lady's  colours.  Blue  and 
white  we  will  have,  too,  on  that  border  by  the 
house,  where  more  Forget-me-nots  shall  bloom 
along  with  sweet  Narcissi.  These  are  never  so 
pretty  as  when  growing  together. 

The  golden  Datt'odils  prefer  another  sort  of 
resting-place.  They  lie  asleep  in  the  beds 
which  will  be  the  least  disturbed,  below  the 
blades  of  grass  or  under  the  late-leafed  Oak  trees. 

November  has  hushed  the  birds,  of  course, 
and  "  filled  the  last  year's  nest  with  frosty 
rain,"  liut  while  the  robin  stays  with  us  there 
will  be  no  dearth  of  music.  Ever  since  he 
emerged  from  his  nest  in  early  si)ring,  a  little 
speckled,  fluffy  ball,  more  like  a  thrush  than 
a  robin,  he  has  been  iiraotising  and  practising, 
while  his  breast  has  first  turned  yellow,  then 
orange,  and  now  that  it  is  crimson-red,  to 
match  the  hips  and  haws,  he  is  the  best  little 
singer  in  the  world.  Robin,  that  most  .sympa- 
thetic of  bird.s,  is  never  dearer  to  us  than  in 
November,  for  he  sings  a  song  of  hope,  like 
the  poet  whose  lines  about  this  month  wc 
borrow  : 

"  I  am  the  bringer  of  the  snuw, 
I  lay  the  old  year's  splendour  low, 

Yet  none  of  them 
Whose  feet  I  clog  forget  that  I 
Bring  Advent  nigh.'' 

F.A.B. 


Presentation  to  a  Scotch  gardener. 

— A  most  interesting  ceremony  was  performed  hv 
Mr.  Nair,  of  Mount  Vernon,  recently,  wlien  he 
presented  to  Mr.  John  Baxter  a  walking-stick, 
suitably  inscribed,  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns  on 
his  relirement  on  a  pension  after  forty-one  j'ears" 
service  as  gardener  on  Colonel  MoCall's  Daldowie 
estate,  near  ( ilasgow.  Mr.  Baxter  is  a  tliorough  gar- 
dener, and  raised  many  beautiful  liowers,  especially 
Pansieg  (A'iolas).  IJlue  Cloud,  (lipsy  Queen, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  and  White  Duchess  were  the 
result  of  his  good  work. 
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Michaelmas    Daisies     in    County 

Cavan,  Ireland. — Autumn  Asters  are  eoniiiig 
to  the  front,  and  are  so  exceedingly  valuable  in 
keeping  the  garden  gay  till  a  very  late  period  that 
I  venture  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  several  which 
have  already  appeared  in  The  Garden.  I  have 
been  careful  to  secure  any  tliat  have  been  specially 
recommended  during  the  last  three  seasons,  and 
have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  result.  Of  the 
newer  kinds  which  I  have  bloomed,  I  think  the 
very  best  are  Edith,  a  beautiful  pinky  lilac  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  Wolley-Dod,  Ida  and  Jesse 
Crum,  also  the  gifts  of  that  most  generous  and 
liberal  of  gardeners.  The  last-mentioned  has  the 
merit  of  being  very  late,  only  now  (November  1'2) 
going  off.  Mabel,  also  from  him,  very  pretty,  but 
much  like  several  others.  Cordifolius,  also  a  late 
variety,  giving  very  dense  plumes  of  flower,  but  it 
must  j'ield  the  palm  to  one  which  I  believe  is  one 
of  its  children,  Diana.  No  words  can  say  too 
much  for  tliis  graceful  Aster.  It  is  like  a  plume  of 
Marabout  feathers.  If  only  hybridisers  are  able  to 
get  more  brilliant,  colour  into  its  progen}',  we  shall 
have  a  beauty  indeed.  Colour  is  grand,  and  we 
have  size  too  in  Mrs.  Raynor,  a  glorified  form  of 
Novaj-Angliit.  This  is  a  gem,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection.  Robert  Parker  is  valuable  on 
account  ot  its  bright  eye  ;  Mr.  Burbidge  is  also 
good,  but  too  like  Archer-Hind.  Daisy  Queen 
early  and  a  pleasant  shade  of  pale  lilac,  these  two 
last  from  -Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry.  Turbinellus  closes 
my  list,  entirely  distinct  in  habit  from  anj'  other  I 
have  seen.  I  hardly  know  what  word  accurately 
describes  its  growth,  airy  is  the  best  I  think  of. 
Its  lateness,  an  enormous  merit.  It  is  only  coming 
into  bloom  with  me  now.  I  hope  this  variety  may 
be  improved  on,  and  larger  flowers  and  somewhat 
deeper  colour  gained.  —  1).  K.,  Coini/i/  Ciiran. 

French  National  Chrysanthemum 

Society. — At  the  Chrysanthemum  Conference, 
held  in  Paris  on  November  3  last,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  next  show  and  conference  of  thi.s  society 
should  be  held  in  Bordeaux  in  November,  l!ll)l. 

Sale  of  the  Ashford  collection  of 

Orchids. — Tlie  whole  of  the  collection  formed 
by  Mr.  G.  8.  Ball,  Ashford,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire, 
was  ottered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris  on  the  estate  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
November  13  and  14.  the  sale  being  conducted  by 
Mr.  Harold  Morris  in  a  most  capable  and  satis- 
factory manner.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  sales  tliat  has  taken  place  since  the 
Dov/nside  collection  was  disposed  of,  and  illustrates 
the  fact  that  a  collection  of  choice  Orchids  has  not 
lost  any  of  the  attractive  features  characteristic  of 
the  prominent  sales  which  have  taken  place  (luring 
the  past  century.  Some  of  the  chief  prices  among 
the  novelties  were  as  follows :  Cypripedium 
venustum  measureseanum,  48  guineas  and  26 
guineas ;  C.  insigne  sanderit,  lOOgs.  and  3(5gs.  ; 
C.  i.  sanderiana,  "iOgs.  ;  C.  i.  bohnhortianum,  oOgs. 
and  40gs.  ;  C.  i.  Dorothy,  ilgs.  and  13g3.  ;  C.  i. 
Ernesti,  19gs.  ;  C.  i.  Luciani,  90gs. ,  .5Ugs. ,  and 
55gs.  ;  C.  i.  Harefield  Hall  var.,  18gs. ,  25gs.,  30gs. , 
and  45gs.  ;  C.  fowlerianum  magnificum,  50gs.  ; 
C.  callosum  sandent,  l'20gs. ,  .'JSgs. ,  (iOgs. ,  70gs. , 
and  105gs.  ;  C.  milo  superbum,  24gs.  ;  C.  memoria 
Mftnsi,  26gs.  :  C.  Gertrude  Hollington,  22gs.  ; 
C.  Alfred  Hollington,  22gs.  ;  C.  triumphans,  21gs.  ; 
C.  leeanum  magnificum,  .54gs.  ;  C.  lawrencianum 
hyeanum,  55gs.,  40gs.,  and  40gs.  ;  (3.  hybrid 
Charlesworthi  x  insigne  Chantini,  .38gs.  ;  Odonto- 
glossum  cirrhosum,  three  bulbs,  one  had  enormous 
flowers,  22gs.  ;  0.  loochristiense,  3Sgs.  ;  Cattleya 
gaskelliana  alba,  .jOgs.  ;  C.  intermedia  alba,  30gs.  ; 
C.  labiata  alba,  23gs.  and  .")()gs.  ;  Ladia  pra^stans 
alba,  tiUgs.  Numerou.s  hyln'id  Cattleyas  and 
Lielio-Cattleyas,  especially  those  having  L;elia 
digbyana  as  one  parent,  realised  from  5gs.  to 
48gs.  ;  Lycaste  Ballire,  20gs.  ;  and  Zygopetalum 
Balli,  lOgs.  The  general  stock  realised  good  prices 
throughout.  Most  ol  the  prominent  buyers  in  the 
south,  as  well  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  were  present  or  were  represented  by 
Mr.  T.  Walters  and  others,  the  two  days'  sale 
realising  over  £4,6UU. — H.  .J.  C. 


A  successful  Scotch   g-arden.— Mr. 

Malcolm  Mclntyre,  the  Mell-known  gardener  to 
Sir  Charles  Tennant,  Bart.,  of  The  (Uen,  Peeble- 
shire,  has  just  been  awarded  the  Neill  prize  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society.  Thi.s  prize  is  awarded 
every  secon<l  year  to  some  distinguished  Scottish 
botanist  or  cultivator  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  tlie  late  Dr.  Patrick  Neill,  who  was  over  forty 
years  secretary  ot  the  societ}'.  To  all  lovers  of 
horticulture  and  \'isitors  to  Peeliles  the  garden.?  of 
The  (Jlen  are  open  and  form  a  great  attraction. 
But  for  many  years  the  results  of  Mr.  Mclntyre's 
labours  have  Ijeen  exhibited  at  the  shows  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in  Edin- 
tiurgh,  where  they  are  seen  by  a  very  much  wider 
cla.ss,  and  as  a  prize-winner  his  name  is  a  house- 
hold word.  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  been  twenty-two 
years  at  The  (Jlen. 

Sweet  Violets   (Viola  odorata).— 

By  modern  usage  these  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  single  and  double,  and  are  to  be  had  in 
three  or  four  distinct  colours — blue,  white,  purple, 
and  lavender,  and  the  different  shades  of  these 
colours  when  mixed.  They  require  liberal  treat- 
ment, and  each  plant  sliould  be  at  least  1  foot  from 
its  neighbour.  A  west  border  suits  them  best,  and 
during  dry  warm  weatlier  a  light  mulching  is  most 
beneficial.  All  runners  should,  of  course,  be 
carefully  cut  away,  and  for  winter  flowering  a 
cold  frame  is  necessary.  Of  single  varieties  we 
have  deep  blue  California,  rich  purple  Wellsiana, 
the  highly-perfumed,  very  large  variety  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  A'ictoria  Regina.  Of  doubles  we 
have  Marie  Louise,  Neapolitan,  the  white  Comte 
Brazza,  and  the  pale  lavender  Lady  Hume 
CanipljelL  — W.^ETER  Sjivth. 

A    sport    from    Chrysanthemum 

Australie. — At  the  Paris  Chrysanthemum 
shcnv  a  very  fine  white  s]>ort  from  Australie,  the 
well-known  large  colonial  Japanese,  was  exhibited. 
We  understand  it  originated  in  Belgium  in  the 
collection  of  a  well  known  amateur  M.  Stepman. 
This  ought  to  be  a  valuable  flower  for  the  show 
board. 

Begonia    Gloire    de    Lorraine    at 
The  \Voodlands,  Streatham.— Popular 

and  largely  grown  as  this  beautiful  winter-flower- 
ing Begonia  is,  the  writer  has  never  before  seen 
such  specimens  as  are  now  in  perfection  at  The 
Woodlands.  It  is  not  often  one  sees  plants  2  feet 
to  24  feet  in  diameter  ;  in  fact,  such  specimens  are 
by  no  means  common,  but  it  is  tlieir  absolute  per- 
fection, their  healthy  leafage,  well-proportioned 
shape,  their  profuse  wealtli  of  fully-expanded 
blossoms,  their  depth  of  colour,  and  the  wonderful 
evenness  of  growth  of  the  whole  batch  that  make 
them  so  meritorious.  Mr.  Coles,  the  head  gardener, 
with  whom  Orchid  growing  is  evidently  not  the 
only  strong  point,  grew  the  plants  from  cuttings 
struck  twelve  months  last  Maj'.  They  are  not 
made-up  plants,  but  are  grown  from  a  single  stem, 
their  excellence  being  entirely  due  to  the  care, 
thought,  and  attention  bestowed  on  them,  and 
not  from  any  special  treatment.  Two  forms  are 
represented,  viz.,  the  original  and  the  larger- 
foliaged,  bigger-flowered  kind,  exliibited  by  Mr. 
Hudson  at  the  Ro3'al  Hpiticultural  Societ}''s 
meeting  of  November  G.  There  are  a  number 
of  specimens  of  each  kind,  filling  the  whole  of  the 
centre  of  a  good-sized  house. 

Strawberries    in    late    October.— 

Tliere  can  be  no  question  whatever  as  regards  tlie 
late-fruiting  qualities  of  tlie  recently  introduced 
Strawberry  St.  .Joseph.  Though  recommended  for 
fruiting  from  .June  to  November,  no  one  expects 
old  plants  which  have  borne  fruit  in  June  to  bear  a 
second  time,  but  the  St.  .Joseph  does,  and,  what  is 
better,  the  fruits  are  of  excellent  t[uality.  Those 
who  wish  for  a  full  crop  of  fruit  will  find  it  best  to 
plant  the  earliest  runners  for  autumn  supplies,  and 
placed  closer  together  than  the  ordinary  kinds 
there  will  be  a  good  return  in  October,  as  the  young 
plants  give  finer  fruit  and  in  greater  quantities. 
I  recently  saw  good  results  from  pot  plants  givtin 
cold  frame  shelter  at  night,  the  plants  being  potted 
up  late  in  June  from  the  earliest  runners  into 
4i-inch  pots.  These  were  kept  growing  by  being 
plunged  in  ashes,  the  earlier  blooms  removed,  and 


were  placed  in  the  frames  early  in  October.  I  find 
the  plant  is  a  free  grower,  and  fruits  in  almost  any 
soil.  We  have  others  on  trial.  The  St.  Antoine 
de  Padoue  promises  well,  but  so  far  with  us  the 
one  noted  above  is  the  best  cropper  and  a  true 
perpetual. — (i.  W. 

The  Hellebores  for  decoration  at 

Christmas.  — 'I'he  Chrintmas  Hose  is  so  easily 
grown  and  tlie  flowers  last  so  long  that  ii  is 
surprising  many  more  do  not  grow  it  extensively 
for  decoration.  At  Christmas  it  is  more  valuable 
for  church  decoration  than  forced  flowers,  wliich 
do  not  last  so  long  and  are  less  effective  when 
massed.  Another  strong  point  is  that  the  Helle- 
bore can  be  grown  by  anyone  with  limited  space. 
A  cool  frame  or  even  hand  glasses  will  bring  the 
plants  into  lilooni  by  Christmas  if  covered  now. 
Though  very  hardy,  the  glass  covering  keeps  the 
flowers  clean,  as  rains  and  soot  near  towns  soon 
discolour  the  petals,  and  once  soot  settles  at  the 
base  it  is  difficult  to  dislodge.  There  are  some 
beautiful  varieties,  and  the  pure  white  kinds  are 
the  most  valuable.  Those  with  a  greenish  colour, 
though  pretty,  are  not  so  efl'ective  for  cutting. 
H.  angustifolius  is  one  of  the  best.  This  has  huge 
flowers,  with  a  fair  length  of  stalk,  is  a  pure 
white,  and  with  me  is  a  free  grower.  H.  maximus, 
the  largest  of  all,  is  a  beautiful  flower,  but  not  a 
pure  white,  being  slightly  tinged  with  pink.  The 
well-known  Major  is  also  a  beautiful  winter  flower, 
having  pure  white  flowers  when  t'iven  glass  protec- 
tion.—-(i.  W.  S. 

Dahlias   in   an   orchard. —  I   noticed 

Dahlias  had  been  planted  in  an  orchard  some  time 
ago  at  Belmont.  The  fruit  trees  were  planted 
about  20  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  of  Dahlias  were 
placed  between  the  trees.  The  effect  was  pleasing, 
and  they  flowered  well  into  November. — W.  S. 

Eryng-ium  alpinum.  In  answer  to  an 
empiiry  about  the  best  form  of  this  plant,  one  of 
our  Ijest  amateurs  answers:  "The  life  history  of 
this  plant  as  grown  in  my  garden  is  given  below, 
though  I  know  that  others  of  your  correspondents 
might  give  quite  a  different  story,  as  plants  differ 
without  end  according  to  soil  and  climate.  I  grow 
it  exclusively  from  seed,  selecting  that  of  the 
best  heads,  and  sowing  as  soon  as  ripe  (this  latter 
is  essential,  as  the  seed  of  Er^'ngiums  will  not 
germinate  if  stored  dry).  It  comes  up  at  will,  and 
remains  small,  perhaps  a  dozen  to  twenty  in  a 
6-iiich  pot  till  a  year  old,  then  it  is  planted  out. 
I  think  precocious  individuals  amongst  them  flower 
when  eighteen  months  old,  but  most  of  them  when 
thirty  months.  The3'  vary  in  vigour  and  strength 
from  the  same  sowing  and  the  same  parent.  The 
plant  is  not  long-lived,  flowering  not  more  than 
three  or  four  years,  and  then  disappearing  to  be 
replaced  by  another  generation.  I  never  knew 
any  spread  their  crowns  so  as  to  be  divisible. 
Mr.  Arnott  three  years  ago  spoke  ot  dividing 
them  with  a  spade.  I  wrote  asking  him  for  a 
piece  of  one  he  could  divide  with  a  spade,  and 
he  sent  it  me.  It  has  not  spread,  but  it  is  the 
finest  I  have,  and  I  believe  the  head  sent  in  the 
summer  was  from  it.  I  know  I  saved  seed  from 
it,  and  made  a  sowing  not  yet  germinated.  1 
had  two  or  three  other  very  fine  plants  with 
heads  nearly  as  good.  I  distributed  at  once  (as  I 
alwaj'S  do  now  with  1113'  seeds)  all  of  it  not  wanted 
for  my  own  sowing." 

Lilium  candidum.— In  a  village  which 
lies  on  the  side  of  the  chalk  downs  of  North  Berks 
this  beautiful  Lil3'  is  a  prominent  feature  during 
the  summer  months.  One  day  I  remarked  to  one 
of  the  villagers,  whose  garden  seemed  to  be 
especiall3'  favoured  with  its  delightful  blossoms,  as 
to  his  fine  show,  and  asked  how  he  treated  tbeni  to 
obtain  such  good  results.  He  assured  me  the\'  had 
not  been  disturbed  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  except- 
ing when  lie  had  occasionally  dug  up  a  few  bulbs 
for  a  coveting  neighbour,  and  they  receive  no 
attention  apart  from  the  annual  forking  up  of  the 
garden.  The  soil  in  this  district  is  chalky  and  of 
a  vei'y  retentive  nature.  It  woulil  seem  that  the 
Madonna  Lilj"  is  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  the  kind 
of  soil  it  is  planted  in,  for  \'Our  correspondent 
"ti.  E.  West"  mentions  a  light  sand3'  soil  in  his 
notes  on  page  3,")."i.  I'lidoubtedlv  the  great  essential 
to  success  is  to  leave  the  bulbs  alone. — H. 
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Naturalising'  Ferns  on  walls.    This 

has  beeii  done  with  success  in  some  cases,  and 
the  operation  is  as  follows  :  The  fronds  of  the 
common  Polypod.y  (Polypodium  vulgare)are  placed 
with  the  seed-bearing  side  downwards  in  the 
crevice  of  the  wall  chosen.  The  spores  drop  into 
the  niches,  where  they  germinate  and  eventuality 
produce  yomig  Polypodies. — W.  S. 

A  simple  spping  taOPdeP.— Pale  lemon 
Primroses,  yellow  Arabis,  gold-laced  Polyanthuses, 
and  golden-leaved  Forget-me-nots  make  a  refined 
and  effective  spring  border.  These  should  all  be 
planted  now  in  longish  groups,  and  onlj'  good 
individual  plants  should  be  chosen,  as  blanks  must 
not  appear  later.  If  there  is  still  room  beliind  the 
Forget-me-nots  some  yellow  \\'allflowers  will  be  a 
good  addition. — W.  S. 

Chrysanthemum    Japdin     des 

Plantes. — For  a  long  series  of  j'ears  this  variety- 
was  one  of  the  indispensal^le  kinds  in  all  exhibitions 
of  these  plants,  but  of  late  it  has  not  been  to 
the  fore.  Still  we  note  with  pleasure  that  the 
good  old  kind  still  exists,  and  only  recently  some 
plants  were  flowering  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  at 
Kew.— E.  J. 

Azaleas    attacked     by    rabbits. - 

"  Medway,"  on  page  314,  expresses  surprise  that 
Azaleas  were  not  included  in  the  list  of  rabbit- 
proof  plants  given  on  page  312.  Although  Azaleas 
are  rarely  damaged  by  rabbits,  instances  occasion- 
ally occur  where  they  have  been  attacked  and 
killed,  these  debarring  them  from  qualifying  as 
absolutely  rabbit-proof.  A  case  in  point  was 
experienced  at  Whiteway,  the  Earl  of  Morley's 
South  Devon  seat,  during  the  p.ist  winter.  In  the 
gardens  hundreds  of  seedling  Rhododendrons  and 
Ghent  Azaleas  are  annually  raised,  numbers  of 
which  are  eventually  planted  out  in  the  woods. 
Many  of  these  Azaleas  were  entirely  destroyed  by 
rabbits,  although  the  M'intcr  was  by  no  means  a 
severe  one. — S.  \V.  F. 

Xanthoceras    sorbifolia.  —  E.  T. 

Royle  asks  on  |)age  311  how  this  shrub  succeeds 
in  England  ?  Although  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
common,  it  is  to  be  found  in  many  gardens  in  the 
south-west.  The  largest  specimen  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  is  about  12  feet  in  height  and 
10  feet  through.  It  llowers  abundantly  towards 
the  end  of  May,  and  often  produces  fruit.  This 
example  is  growing  in  bush  form  in  the  open  garden, 
and  was  planted  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
Xanthoceras  is  also  sometimes  trained  against  a 
wall,  but  its  stiff  growth  renders  it  unsuitable  for 
such  a  position.  It  is  an  extremelj'  pretty  sight 
when  in  flower,  as  the  individual  blooms,  which 
are  borne  in  dense  spikes  about  0  inches  in  length, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  are  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  petals  being  white  with  a 
carmine-red  patch  at  the  base.  The  foliage  is  also 
verj'  ornamental,  each  leaf-stalk  bearing  seven 
pitmate,  serrated  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  northern  China,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  some  thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  perfectl}'  hardy,  but  its  leaves  and  flower-spikes, 
which  are  produced  simultaneously,  are  liable  to 
damage  by  bitter  winds  and  late  frosts  in  their  early 
and  tender  stage.  It  is  a  handsome  shrub,  meriting 
more  extended  culture,  and  is  easily  raised  from 
seed.— S.  W.  F. 

RavensCOUPt  Park.— Residents  in  the 
west  of  London  are  fortunate  in  having  so  charming 
a  place  of  recreation  as  the  above ;  the  word 
recreation  must  here  be  understood  in  its  true 
signification,  and  not  in  the  restricted  sense  as  its 
mention  now  generally  implies.  Even  at  this  late 
season  the  shrubbery  borders  and  beds  on  the 
lawn  are  made  particularly  bright  with  Chrysan- 
themums, their  blooms  still  unharmed  by  frost. 
The  various  colours  are  so  placed  as  to  form  most 
pleasing  contrasts  with  the  different  tints  of  the 
green  and  variegated  shrubs  in  the  background. 
In  addition  to  the  good  display  of  flowers,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  Chrysanthemums,  berry-bearing  trees 
and  shrubs  are  largely  planted  in  various  parts 
of  the  park,  and  considerably  add  to  its  attractive- 
ness in  these  dull  November  days.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  the  value  of  this  class  of  garden  subjects 
for  winter  ett'ect  is  annually  becoming  more  widely 
recognised. — T.  W. 


Examination     in     horticulture 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
next  examination  in  horticulture  on  Wednesday, 
April  24,  1901.  For  syllabus,  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary, 117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  enclosing  a 
stamp. 

Flavour    of  the  Japanese   W^ine- 

berry. — "What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison  "  is  a  saying  that  \vell  exemplifies  the 
divergence  of  opinion  that  exists  in  the  appraise- 
ment of  most  mundane  things.  The  minds  of  men 
are  not,  fortunately,  cast  in  identical  moulds,  and 
thus  the  fruit  that  is  regarded  as  palatable  by  one 
appears  nauseous  to  another.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
correspondent  wrote  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Tomato 
as  being  "  refreshing,''  while  to  me  it  is  an  abomi- 
nation. In  like  manner  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher's 
dismissal  of  the  Japanese  Wineberry  as  "  insipid  " 
(page  342)  meets  with  no  endorsement  from  me,  as 
I  consider  its  flavour  distinctly  preferable  to  that 
of  the  Raspberry.  During  the  past  summer  two 
rows  of  this  Wineberry  yielded  many  basketsful  of 
ri))e  fruit  that  was  much  appreciated"  at  the  dessert 
table.  This  appreciation  may,  perhaps,  be  but  a 
rare  example  of  individual  preference,  yet  it  proves 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  a  general  condemnation 
of  the  W^ineberry's  flavour.  The  Loganberry, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  though  to  my  mind  not 
equal  to  the  Wineberry,  strikes  me  as"  being  far 
from  "  unfit  for  eating  "  ;  but  the  handsome  fruits 
of  another  late  introduction,  namely,  the  Straw- 
berry Raspberry,  gain,  I  should  imagine,  but  scant 
commendation,  except  for  their  beautj-,  since  such 
well-ripened  berries  as  I  have  tasted  appeared 
absolutely  flavourless. — S.  W.  F. 

National  Rose    Society.— The  annual 

diimer  will  take  place  on  December  (i  next,  with 
Mr.  George  CJordon  in  the  chair.  We  hope  there 
will  be  a  good  attendance  of  rosarians.  The 
National  Rose  Society  deserves  hearty  support. 

Tropseolum  tuberosum.— I  am  largely 
of  Mr.  S.  Arnolt's  opinion  ( page  330)  that  there  must 
be  two  varieties  of  this  Tropieolum,  one  of  which 
perfects  its  blossoms  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
other,  as  we  now  know  there  are  of  Zauschneria 
californica  and  Stokesia  cyanea,  the  later-flowerinc 
forms  of  which  plants  proved  almost  useless  in 
northern  gardens.  At  Kingscote  railway  station, 
in  Sussex,  I  have  seen  this  Trop^eoluni  in  good 
bloom  on  July  12.  In  Dorsetshire  it  is  loaded  with 
flowers  early  in  August,  but  in  South  Devon  I 
have  rarely  had  it  in  bloom  much  before  the  com- 
mencement of  October,  even  in  cases  where  it  was 
growing  in  light,  shaly  soil,  which  contained  a 
considerable  portion  of  lime,  while  in  heav}'  soil  it 
was  still  later,  often  retaining  its  flowers  through 
the  whole  of  November. —S.  W.  F. 

Saxifraga    luteo-purpurea.  —  Your 

correspondent,  Mr.  Richard  Potter,  writing  in  The 
Garde.v  (page  330)  under  this  heading  in  all  pro- 
bability has  in  mind  S.  apiculata,  which  is  the 
correct  name  of  the  plant  that  somehow  or  other 
got  distributed  as  S.  luteo-purpurea.  The  true 
plant  is  not  only  very  rare  and  slow  growing  but 
difficult  to  keep  in  health  for  any  time.  It  is  also 
without  the  pleasing  carpet  of  pale  Primrose 
blossoms  we  know  so  well  in  the  mild  midwinter 
seasons,  bearing  diminutive  flowers  more  or  less 
descriptive  of  the  two  colours  contained  in  its  name. 
The  names  "luteo-purpurea"  would,  of  course,  be 
a  misnomer  in  a  self-coloured  flower  such  as 
S.  apiculata,  a  fact  alone  that  should  be  a  guide  to 
its  identity.  No  praise  is  too  great  for  the  winter 
flowering  S.  apiculata,  whose  blossoms  and 
blossoming  are  in  no  sejise  prevented  by  even  long 
spells  of  frost,  for  altliough  the  flower  of  the 
moment  may  be  disfigured  it  will  be  seen  after  a 
few  brighter  days  springing  again  as  bravely  as 
ever.  I  have  some  fine  tufts  about  a  foot  across 
now  beginning  to  bloom,  and  these  did  the  same 
thing  a  j-ear  ago.  Quite  in  the  spring  time  of  this 
year  the  tufts  were  still  studded  with  bloom. 
Mr.  Potter  is  not  alone  in  having  this  plant 
misnamed,  for  frequently  it  is  still  so  described  in 
catalogues.  Mr.  Potter  is  scarcely  correct  in 
describing  S.  juniperina  as  similar  in  habit  to  the 
so-called  luteo-purpurea  ;  the  former  is  distinctly 
spiny,  hence  the  two  are  widely  separated. — 
E.  J. 


FLOWERS 

IN    CORNWALL. 

The  following  plants 

were  in  flower  in   the   open 

garden  at   Trevillis, 

Liskeard,   Cornwall,    on    the 

Lst  of  November  : — 

A'tutilon 

Leycesteria  formosa 

Aloysia  citriodora 

Lobelia 

Alyssum  saxatile 

,,       cardinalis 

Ampelopsis 

Lonicera  sempervirens 

Andromeda 

Lychnis   haageana   atrosan- 

Anemone  japonica 

guinea 

corouaiia 

Malva 

Antirrhinum 

Marigold,  African 

Armeria  rosea 

French 

alba 

Meserabryanthemum    cordi- 

Arnebia  echioides 

folium 

Aubrietia 

Mignonette 

Begonia 

^rontbretia 

Bellis  perennis 

Michaelmas  Daisy  (of  sort 

Borage 

Nasturtium 

Broom 

Nicotiana  affinis 

Campanula  (various) 

,,          sylvestris 

Carnation 

Nigella 

,,         Marguerite 

(Jxalis  tropseoloides 

Caryopteris  ilastacanthus 

<Enothera 

Choisya  ternata 

Pampas  Grass 

Clirysanthemum 

Pansy 

latifolium 

„       Tufted 

Colchicum 

Poppy,  Shirley 

('oreopsis 

orientale 

C'orydalis  lutea 

Passiflora Constance  Elliot 

Colutea  arborescens 

Pentstemon 

Cyclamen  europ.-eum 

Petunia 

,,          hedera^folium 

Phlox,  annual 

Dahlia  (various) 

perennial 

Delphinium,  perennial 

Physalis    Franchetti    (in 

annual 

fruit) 

Daphne  neapolitiina 

Polyanthus 

Dianthus  Heddewigi 

Primrose,  common 

Echinops  Rilro 

Privet 

Erica  (various) 

Polemonium 

Erinus  hispanieus 

Pyrethrum 

Escallonia  macrantha 

Pyrus  La'Iandi 

Eulalia  zebrina 

Rosa  rugosa 

Fuchsia  (various) 

Koses  (various) 

Oaillardia  picta 

•Salpiglossis 

Genista 

Scabious 

Gentiana  acaulis 

Schizostylis  coccinea 

Geum 

Silene 

Geranium 

Solanum  jasminoides 

sanguineum 

Spiraea,  shrubby  (various) 

Gladiolus 

Sternbergia  lutea 

Godetia 

Stock 

Gypsi.j.hila 

Statice 

Ilclii.tr(.|.L- 

Sweet  Pea 

lli-'liclnysuin 

Thymus  lanceolatus 

Helianthemum 

,,        serpylium 

Helleburus 

Tropa?ohim  tuberosum 

Hibiscus 

Veronica  alpina 

Hydrangea 

sluubby  (various) 

Hollyhock 

Vinca  major 

Hypericum,    s  h  r  u  b  b  j 

,,      minor 

(various) 

Violets,  single  and  double 

Jasminum  nudiflorum 

Wallflower 

Kerria  japonica 

Weigela 

£niphotia 

Zauschneria  californica 

La  ur  us  tin  us 

Zinnia 

Lavender 

Lewis  C.  Foster. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

'HE    COOKING    OF    VEGE- 
TABLE   MARROWS. 


1 


T  is  strange  how  much   ignorance  prevails  on 

the  subject  of  picking  and  cooking  Vegetable 

Marrows.     The  usual  method  of  procedure  is 

to  let  this  vegetable  grow  till  it  is  coarse,  full 

of  seeds,  watery,  and  tasteless.      It  is  then 

peeled,  cut    up,    cooked,   and    smothered  in 

butter  or  brown  sauce  to  hide  its  deficiencies,  and 

by  most  people  eaten  with  inditt'erence,  certainly 

without  relish.     Over  and  over  again  I  have  seen 

people  stare  curiously  at  certain  little  plain  boiled 

green  vegetables,  which  have  been  a  never-failing 

summer  dish  in  my  family  for  some  fifteen  years  or 

more.     "  What  are  those  ?"  they  ask  suspiciously. 

"  Only    Marrows,"    we   answer   meekly,    knowing 

that  they  will  taste  them,  probably  ask  for  more, 

and  end  by  saying,   "  I  must  get  my  gardener   to 

try  and  grow  these." 

The  secret  is  very  simple.  In  the  first  place 
pick  the  jSIarrows  (piite  small — not  oidy  young, 
which  means  5  inches  or  t>  inches  long — but  before 
the  seeds  are  formed,  often  before  the  yellow 
flower  has  dropped  ofl".  Froiu  li  inches  to  4  inches 
is  a  very  good  size,  and  the  more  you  2jick  the 
more  there  will  be.  If  you  never  let  one  Marrow- 
run  to  seed  the  plant  will  continue  blooming,  and 
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there  will  be  a  never-failing  succession  of  dishes  all 
through  the  summer. 

The  second  point  to  be  observed  by  the  cook  is 
also  important.  On  no  account  must  the  Marrows 
be  peeled.  Boil  them  whole  in  their  skin.s  and 
serve  up  plain,  with  butter  sauce  in  a  separate 
dish,  if  liked.  They  are  also  excellent  eaten  cold 
with  oil  and  vinegar.  I  trust  these  remarks  may 
induce  some  readers  of  The  Garden  to  do  justice 
to  one  of  the  best  vegetables,  ranking  in  my 
estimation  only  ue.xt  to  Green  Peas  and  early 
Asparagus.  B.  M.  B 

COOKING  VEGETABLES. 
There  is  a  great  art  in  the  cooking  of  vegetables, 
and  especially  such  as  those  of  the  Cabbage  family, 
which  are  sometimes  strong  and  offensive,  and  need 
frost  to  give  them  flavour.  But  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  cooking.  The  same  difficulty 
arises  after  the  vegetables  have  been  severely 
frosted,  as  then  there  is  an  unpleasant  taste,  so 
that  much  depends  upon  the  way  they  are  pre- 
pared for  table.  In  this  country  there  is  not 
nearly  enough  attention  paid  to  this  subject,  and 
growers  are  often  blamed  when  it  is  the  cooking 
that  is  faulty.  If  green  vegetables  of  any  kind  are 
much  crowded  in  the  pot  or  are  boiled  in  too  little 
water  they  are  of  poor  flavour,  especially  at  this 
season  ;  indeed,  many  of  the  Brassicas  would  be 
much  better,  when  they  are  at  all  strong,  if  a 
second  lot  of  boiling  water  were  used  for  the 
finishing.  This  also  applies  to  frosted  vegetables, 
as  the  water  takes  up  the  offensive  matter  ;  if 
they  are  soaked  in  cold  water  the  day  before 
cooking  this  draws  out  the  decay  caused  by  frost 
injury.  There  is  the  same  art  in  serving  up  good 
Brussels  Sprouts.  How  often  one  sees  them  any- 
thing but  presentable,  whereas  with  a  little  care, 
a  little  more  time,  and  not  being  rushed  at  the  last 
moment  they  would  be  much  better.  G.  W. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN 


MONTHLY     ROSES. 


I  THINK  before  long  we  shall  have  to  dis- 
pense with  this  term  and  include  all  the 
free-blooming  kinds  under  the  one  group 
of  '■  Decorative  Roses."  Certainly  some  of 
the  Tea-scented  and  also  the  Hybrid  Teas 
are  as  much  monthly  Roses  as  the  old 
blush  China  which  has  so  long  borne  that  title. 
And  then  again  there  are  the  dwarf  Polyanthas 
and  the  Noisette  Perpetuals  of  the  Mme.  Alfred  de 
Rougemont  type  that  would  all  come  under  the 
same  category.  I  should  not  consider  a  Rose 
decorative  unless  it  were  almost  always  in  flower, 
otherwise  one  might  term  Merveille  de  Lyon 
decorative,  which  it  is  for  a  week  or  two.  But  in 
these  few  notes  it  is  the  Roses  which  catalogues 
group  under  the  heading  "Chinese or  Bengal"  that 

1  desire  to  direct  attention.  The  Rose-loving 
public  missed  a  great  treat  on  September  11  last. 
Probably  no  finer  show  of  Roses  has  been  seen  in 
the  month  of  September  than  was  brought  together 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  that  date,  and 
one  of  the  loveliest  shown  on  that  occasion,  next  to 
the  new  Tea  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  was 

QuEE.N  Mab. 
All  the  growers  were  loud  in  its  praise  as  a  bedding 
Rose,  and  to  judge  from  the  fine  bunches  shown  it 
will  be  a  valuable  kind  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  soft  apricot  and  orange  shading,  combined  with 
the  lovely  ruljy  foliage  and  fine  Ijushy  habit,  are  all 
points  in  its  favour.  Both  Mme.  L.  Messimy  and 
Mme.  Engine  Resal  have  now  become  established 
favourites,  and  will  be  grown  in  masses  for  many 
years  to  come.  How  delightful  they  both  are  as 
standards  everyone  knows  who  has  grown  them 
in  that  form.  We  have  a  fine  two  3'ear  old  plant 
of  Mme.   Laurette  Messimy   which   is   now   quite 

2  feet  G  inches  through,  and  carries  some  fifty  buds 
and  blossoms. 

Jean    Buch   Sisley  is  good.     One  might   almost 
call   it   a   refined    common    monthly    Rose.     The 


flowers  are  much  the  same  colour,  but  the  petals 
are  smoother,  larger,  and  more  Tea-like.  Marie 
Wolkoff  is  a  fine  colour,  being  velvety  crimson 
reflexed  with  ruJiy  red.  Early  in  the  season  it 
shows  an  objectionable  green  centre,  which  seems 
to  disappear  towards  autumn.  It  is  one  of  Mons. 
Nabonnand's  raising,  and  one  can  usually  accept  his 
novelties  as  being  worth  growing. 

Aurore  I  like  immensely.  It  resembles  a  minia- 
ture Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot  in  colour,  and 
there  is  another  lovely  little  gem  sent  out  this  year 
named  Mme.  H.  Montefiore. 

Cora  is  another  break  in  point  of  colour  among 
these  Bengal  Roses.  It  is  clear  yellow,  tinted  with 
salmon  and  carmine,  and  has  quite  a  rainbow 
appearance. 

Little  Pet  is  classed  with  the  Chinese,  but  its 
pretty  neat  little  rosette  flowers  more  resemble  those 
of  Felicite  Perpetue  than  any  other  kind  I  know  of. 
Whether  it  be  a  China  or  not  it  is  certainly  worth 
growing.  It  makes  such  a  fine  spreading  bush,  so 
much  so  that  one  plant  would  in  time  quite  fill  a 
bed  a  yard  across. 

I  know  of  no  better  Rose  to  plant  in  a  cemetery 
than  this  pretty  double  white  variety.  Red  Pet  is 
also  a  good  companion  to  the  above.  Its  flowers 
shade  off  to  quite  a  dark  attractive  mulberry  hue 
when  contrasted  with  Little  Pet.  For  brilliance 
of  colouring  I  question  if  we  even  now  have  a 
better  decorative  Rose  than  Cramoisie  Superieure, 
unless  it  be  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  the  Hybrid  Tea  that 
is  so  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity.  For  my  part 
I  would  not  allot  a  foot  of  space  to  the  washy 
coloured  monthly  Rose  such  as  Abbe  Mioland, 
when  I  could  get  such  brilliant  kinds  as  the 
Cramoisie  and  Fabvier.  The  latter  is  very 
beautiful  with  the  scarlet  semi-double  flowers 
and  clear  white  centre.  It  is  also  rather  more 
erect  in  habit  than  most  of  the  Chinese.  Duke  of 
York  is  another  charming  kind  ;  sometimes  its 
flowers  have  deep  red  centres  and  pale  almost 
white  edges,  producing  a  most  novel  efi'ect  on  the 
plant.  This  is  more  noticeable  upon  pot-grown 
plants,  where  no  artificial  heat  has  been  employed 
in  their  cultivation.  The  buds  of  Duke  of  York 
are  long  and  handsome,  not  unlike  Homer,  only 
more  constantly  perfect ;  in  fact,  one  rarely  sees  a 
badly  formed  bud,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of 
Homer. 

Irene  Watts  is  so  Tea-like  in  form  and  delicate 
in  colour  that  I  question  if  it  should  be 
mentioned  here  ;  but  it  is  such  an  excellent  kind 
that  I  cannot  omit  it.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
kinds  named  above  are  so  good  that  no  rosary 
would  be  complete  without  them.  Where  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  strong  own  root  plants  the  next 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  procure  them  budded  on  the 
seedling  Briar.  This  stock,  striking  deeply  down 
as  it  does,  compels  the  plants  to  flower  late,  even 
if  they  were  not  naturally  disposed  to  do  so. 

Philomel. 


Leonie  Lameseh  is  very  beautiful.  Its  colour  is 
unique,  being  vivid  coppery  red  in  bud,  and  the 
open  flower  coppery  red  with  golden  centre.  Here 
again  Aglaia  is  one  of  the  parents. 

Petit  Constant  is  j'et  another  delightful  little 
gem,  quite  distinct  and  remarkable  for  the  tints  of 
colour,  which  are  coppery  red,  orange,  and  salmon. 
It  is  reputedly  the  offspring  of  a  cross  between 
Mignonette  and  the  Tea  Rose  Luciole.  These  dwarf 
Polj'antha  Roses  are  especially  good  as  pot  plants 
for  the  conservatory,  so  that  the  newer  tints  are 
ver\'  acceptable.  A  few  of  them  as  dwarf  standards 
potted  up  would  make  a  charming  feature  grouped 
among  the  foliage  plants,  but  where  these  are  not 
obtainable  the  bush  plants  can  of  course  be  elevated 
on  iron  stands  if  needful. 

If  some  of  these  really  perpetual  Roses  are  potted 
up  in  November  and  grown  outdoors  for  a  year 
they  will  provide  anyone  with  some  very  excellent 
forcing  material  for  another  season.  They  make 
charming  little  plants  for  decorative  uses,  but  of 
course  one  must  keep  them  in  rather  small  pots  for 
this  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  kinds  named 
above,  there  is  Perle  d'Or,  perhaps  still  the  best  of 
all ;  and  Cecile  Brunner  has  always  its  admirers, 
for  its  flowers  are  so  diminutive  yet  so  perfect  in 
form.  Magdeline  de  Chatellier  I  prefer  to  Etoile 
d'Or  as  being  a  better  grower,  and  we  have  in  both 
that  soft  yellow  shade  always  appreciated  in  Roses. 
Mme.  E.  A.  Nolte  has  lovely  little  Apricot  buds, 
opening  to  almost  white  flowers,  a  pretty  contrast 
when  buds  and  full  flowers  are  mingled  on  the  one 
stem.  A  Rose  Grower. 


POLYANTHA    ROSES. 

To  give  compact  masses  of  blossom  few  Roses  can 
equal  the  little  Polyanthas,  for  the  marvellous  heads 
of  bloom  they  will  yield  is  almost  incredible.  The 
variety  Gloire  des  Polyantha  will  probably  never 
be  surpassed  for  making  a  pretty  garden  effect. 
The  huge  bunches  of  rich  rosy  pink  flowers,  each 
flower  no  larger  than  a  shilling,  are  particularly 
showy.  Some  of  the  kinds  have  a  more  spreading 
cluster,  but  not  so  effective  as  this  one.  For  a 
pure  white  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel  is  delightful, 
as  anyone  can  testify  who  has  seen  the  fine  mass  of 
it  in  Mr.  Alfred  Tate's  garden  at  Downside.  Perle 
des  Rouges  deserves  very  extensive  planting  on 
account  of  its  colour  ;  it  is  not  so  brilliant  as  we 
hope  to  get,  but  until  that  one  appears  we  nnist 
make  the  most  of  this  variety.  It  would  seem  that 
these  charming  Roses,  quite  modern  creations,  are 
especially  amenable  to  cross  fertilisation.  A  very 
lovely  kind,  quite  dwarf  and  bushy,  is  one  named 
Eugenie  Lameseh  ;  its  flowers  are  ratnniculus- 
shaped,  proiluced  in  fine  trusses  and  of  a  beautiful 
orange-yellow  colour.  This  variety  resulted  from 
a  cross  between  the  yellow  rambler  Aglaia  and 
W.  A.  Richardson.  This  is  rather  remarkable,  both 
these  being  climbing  Roses. 


MRS.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD. 
There  were  only  two  pink  Roses  shown  more 
numerously  than  the  above  variety  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Rose  show  last  .Jul}',  namelj',  Mrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Caroline  Testout.  The  actual  numbers 
of  each  were :  Mrs.  .1.  Laing,  37U  blooms  : 
Caroline  Testout,  167  ;  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
133.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  way  of  estimating  the 
worth  of  any  particular  Rose,  so  far  as  exhibiting 
is  concerned,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likelj'  that  a 
variety  would  be  so  extensively  grown  and  shown 
were  it  not  also  good  for  garden  culture.  The 
coloin-  is  a  charming  shade  of  rosv  pink,  nnich 
enhanced  by  the  flesii  pink  tint  of  the  outer  petals. 
It  is  a  very  continuous  flowering  varietj',  and, 
moreover,  a  good  grower.  As  a  standard  it  is 
even  more  beautiful  than  when  grown  in  bush 
form.  It  is  a  first-rate  Rose  for  pot  culture, 
especiall}'  under  cool  treatment.  There  is  only 
one  fault  to  find  with  it,  and  that  is  its  lack  of 
fragrance.  If  only  three  or  four  kinds  of  pink 
Hybrid  Roses  were  required  I  should  certainly  not 
recommend  the  above,  selecting  instead  sweet 
varieties  such  as  Mrs.  .1  Laing,  La  France, 
Aurora,  and  Laurence  Allen,  a  quartette  of 
fragrant  beauties  ;  but  where  one  has  much 
demand  for  cut  Roses,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
together  with  Caroline  Testout,  never  fails  to  yield 
an  abundant  supply  with  good  long  stems. 

M.  B. 

PYRAMIDAL   AND  STANDARD  ROSES 
UNDER  GLASS. 

For  pot  culture  or  for  planting  out  inider  glass 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  which  to  aflmire  most,  a 
well-flowered  pyramidal  Rose  of  the  showy  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  or  the  graceful  Polyantha  type,  or  a 
large-headed  semi-pendulous  standard  of  tlie  Tea- 
scented  and  Noisette  section.  Both  forms  make  a 
pleasant  divergence  from  the  formally  trained  bush. 
At  the  Temple  Show  pyramids  anil  standards  were 
magnificently  exhibited,  indicating  their  fitness  for 
pot  culture.  What  a  delightful  efi'ect  a  well- 
developed  standard  Tea  Rose  produces  under  glass! 
It  is  just  the  kind  of  plant  wanted  in  some  struc- 
tures, especially  where  Roses  are  planted  out.  One 
can  easily  imagine  to  what  dimensions  the  heads 
of  these  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  would  attain  if 
afforded  plenty  of  space.  Out  of  doors  we  are  in  a 
measure  dependent  upon  the  weather.  Sometimes 
we  hear  of  unusually  fine  specimens  of  standard 
Tea  Roses  being  killed  outright  during  our  hard 
winter,  but  not  so  those  under  glass.  Here  we 
have  no  frost-bitten  growtlis  to  mar  tlie  prospects 
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but  instead  splendid  hard  wood — a  sure  and  certain 
precursor  of  tine  tlowers.  I  am  much  surprised 
that  there  are  not  more  glass  structures  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  these  glorious  Teas.  No  elaborate 
houses  are  needed.  If  short  standards,  sa}-,  on 
2  feet  stems  and  bushes  alternating,  are  employed, 
quite  a  low  house  with  just  one  row  of  4-inch  pipes 
would  be  sutHcient.  I  would  certainly  advise 
planting  out  in  preference  to  growing  in  pots.  A 
depth  of  2  feet  of  good  loamy  soil,  with  eiheient 
drainage,  would  suffice.  By  incorporating  some 
bone-meal  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  by  annually 
top-dressing  with  well  decomposed  manure,  the  soil 
is  kept  fertile  for  several  years.  Strong  outdoor- 
grown  plants,  planted  in  October,  would  far  surpass 
pot -grown  ones.  Such  plants,  if  carefully  selected 
from  a  good  reliable  source,  are  sure  to  give  good 
results.  Prune  back  hard  the  first  year — this  could 
be  done  in  Januarj'.  Plentj'  of  air  at  the  start  is 
conducive  to  a  sturdy,  healthy  growth.  It  is  much 
better  to  commence  in  this  way  ;  then  should  it  be 
necessary  to  force  on  the  growth  later,  the  plants 
are  better  enabled  to  bear  the  increased  tempera- 
ture, and  one  has  less  trouble  from  mildew  and 
other  pests.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Roses  alone 
should  be  cultivated  in  such  houses  or  deep  pits, 
and  always  remember  the  more  sunlight  the  plants 
receive,  not  only  to  their  tops,  but  near  their  base, 
the  more  successful  will  be  the  results  obtained. 

P. 


PARKS    AND    GARDENS. 


BROCKWELL     PARK. 

FROM  first  to  last  The  Garden-  has  been 
a  staunch  advocate  of  the  most  natural 
form  of  gardening,  and  the  upholding  of 
natural  laws  in  connection  with  artificial 
culture  in  all  its  varying  phases.  Its 
influence  is  to  be  found  far  and  wide, 
and  visibly  in  the  treatment  and  management  of 
the  people's  southern  recreation  grounds  and 
gardens,  Brockwell  Park.  Unfortunately,  this 
pai'k  is  almost  unknown  to  the  average  Londoner. 
Just  within  the  four-mile  radius,  with  its  main 
approach  from  Heme  Hill,  we  come  upon  this 
formerl}'  private  demesne,  now  thrown  open  to  and 
belonging  to  the  public  for  all  time.  The  park 
itself  comprises  sweeps  of  rich  green  turf  land, 
meandering  high  and  low,  well  timbered  mostly 
with  tine  Elm  tr^ies,  naturally  grouped  and  dotted 
about  its  slopes,  besides  large  open  treeless  spaces 
for  athletic  recreation. 

No  effort  is  being  made  to  either  "mend"  or 
destro\'  such  pureh'  natural  aspects  by  injudicious 
young  tree  planting  or  old  tree  felling  and  lopping. 
Indeed,  in  places  portions  of  old  White-thorn 
hedges,  which  formerly  were  field  or  other  bound- 
aries, are  retained  and  left  standing  in  primitive 
forms.  Upon  the  upper  land  the  old  mansion 
belonging  toj  the  estate  still  remains  with  its  pro- 
jecting verandahs,  adorned  with  a  luxuriant  drapery 
of  climbing  plants.  Near  it  still  exists  the  Tulip 
tree,  which  belonged  to  the  private  garden  of  yore. 
Pea  fowl  live  and  breed  in  the  garden  in  association 
with  a  colony  of  pigeons.  Beyond,  on  the  lower 
ground,  is  the  lake,  with  duplicate  Water  Lilv 
ponds,  waterfall,  and  artificial  rivulets,  margined 
by  meandering  walks.  Here,  giving  shelter  to 
waterfowl.  Weeping  Willows,  flowering  shrubs, 
and  a  rushy  edge  represent  the  far-away  country. 
Other  features  in  this  parkland  consist  of  an  old 
fernery,  a  grand  band  of  foliage  and  flowering 
shrubs  on  its  more  northern  side,  and  numerous 
rustic  seats  ingeniously  constructecl  from  some  old 
fallen  trees. 

Flower  borders  and  beds  exist,  varied  with 
creeping  plants  which  have  old  tree  trunks  for 
support.  There  are  a  few  bits  of  carpet  bedding, 
but  they  are  not  obtrusive.  The  band  stand  is,  like 
all  else,  adorned  with  suitable  growths.  What 
was  once  the  kitchen  garden  is  converted  into  a 
numerously  bowered  flower  garden.  The  square, 
high  brick  walls  remain,  and  upon  them,  growing 
in  half-wild  profusion,  still  remain  also  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Fig,  Plum,  and  other  old  fruit  trees,  all 


yielding  crops  as  of  yore.  Between  these,  wherever 
space  permitted,  Ceanothus,  Roses,  ornamental 
Gourds,  and  kindred  climbing  plants  have  sur- 
mounted the  height  of  the  wall,  and  give  charming 
variety  and  beaut^y.  Centrally  there  is  a  fountain 
encompassed  with  a  luxuriance  of  climbing  plants, 
amongst  which  Clematis  Flammula  (sweetly  fragrant) 
and  C.  Vitalba  are  conspicuous.  All  the  old  beds 
and  borders  converging  on  the  central  fountain 
are  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  large  variety  of 
flowering  plants  in  season,  in  the  spring  Prim- 
roses, bulbs,  and  early  flowei-ing  herbaceous  plants, 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  a  wealth  of 
herbaceous  plants  margined  with  Stocks,  Mig- 
nonette, Cupheas,  Asters,  Fuchsias,  Begonias, 
Verbenas,  and  other  jilants  in  a  variety  and 
profusion  such  as  I  have  never  in  my  long 
experience  seen  equalled.  To  describe  the  Sweet 
Briar  hedges,  Roses  trained  over  balloon  and  other 
shaped  rustic  poles,  would  occupy  too  much  space. 
At  the  entrance  is  written  "Ye  old  garden.'  I 
have  rarely  seen  anything  more  appropriate  and 
true.  I  may,  perhaps,  refer  to  two  otlier  sul>jects 
witliin  these  walls  which  greatly  took  my  fancy. 
One  is  the  old-time  sundial  against 
a  sunny  wall,  a  photograph  of 
which  I  enclose.  It  is  wonder 
fully  s^lggestive  of  time  past  and 
time  present.  The  other  subject 
is  the  old  garden  well,  of  which 
I  also  give  an  illustration.  It  is 
maintained  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  protected  by  a  rustic 
lence.  There  still  remains  the 
winch  with  its  encircling  chain, 
the  end  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  bucket  standing  over  the 
grating,  all  as  if  used  but  yester- 
day. I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
superintendent  of  this  park  ;  all  I 
saw',  however,  gave  proof  of  his 
aljility  and  superior  taste.  The 
gymnasium  is  relegated  to  the  old 
stable  yard,  a  very  proper  out  of 
sight  arrangement. 

William  Earley. 


for  ten  or  twelve  days.  Stanhopeas  are  best 
suited  for  basket  culture,  so  that  they  may  be 
suspended  near  the  roof.  The  flowers,  which 
are  produced  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs, 
penetrate  through  the  putting  compost,  gene- 
rally find  an  exit  through  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  ;  they  may,  therefore,  be  seen  to  better 
advantage  when  grown  in  baskets.  They 
require  a  hot  humid  atmosphere  while  growing, 
cool  and  dryer  treatment  being  afJbrded  during 
the  dormant  period.  The  potting  comjiost 
should  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  living 
sph;iguum  moss  in  about  equal  proportions. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


EARLY    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

There  are  few  things  more  useful  in  their  way 
than  these.  During  the  past  few  years  great 
inqjrovement  has  been  made  in  the  early  section, 
and  for  the  open  border  a  very  large  assortment 
can   now   be   got   together   of   various   forms   and 


ORCHIDS. 

STAXHOPEA  EBURNEA. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Stanhopeas, 
and  also  the  first 
species  introduced 
into  British  gardens. 
It  was  cultivated  by 
Loddiges  in  1824,  and  first 
flowered  in  ilr.  Bateman's  col- 
lection, at  Knypersley,  in  1832. 
S.  eburnea  was  not  the  species 
from  which  the  genus  was  named, 
although  the  first  introduced, 
that  honour  rests  with  S.insignis, 
which  flowered  at  Kew  in  1821J, 
and  was  named  in  comiiliment 
to  Earl  Stanhope,  a  prominent 
medical  botanist  of  that  period. 
As  seen  in  the  aceonipanving 
illustration,  S.  eburnea  rarely  < '■'"■'"a'-"!''' se 
produces  more  than  two  flowers,  ivory-white, 
with  a  few  brownish  purple  spots  on  the  lip. 

The  Stanhopeas  generally  are  not  so  e.xten- 
sively  cultivated  as  they  deserve  ;  the  ipiaint, 
gaudy  coloured,  and  highly  fragrant  flowers  are 
always  objects  of  admiration  while  the  ])lants 
are  in  bloom.  The  durability  of  the  flowers 
ha^  no  doubt  yiroved  the  most  discouraging 
item  to  a  more  general  culture  of  the  various 
species,  ilany  of  the  flowers  do  not  last  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  in  perfection.  S. 
eburnea  is  an  e.xception  to  this  rule,  and  if  the 
precaution  is  taken  to  remove  the  plant  to 
cooler  quarters  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have 
expanded  the  blooms   remain   perfectly  "fresh 


ST.iNIIOl'E.1   EEUKNE.i. 
lit  btf  Mr.  James  Epp8,juil.,  Sorfulk  House,  Betda/i  Hill.) 

colours.  Many  of  the  best  are  of  continental  origin, 
but  some  of  the  English  growers  are  nowadays 
pa3'ing  considerable  attention  to  this  branch  of 
Chrysanthenumi  culture,  with  the  result  that  only 
a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  very  large  collection 
growing  out  in  the  open  ground  forming  a  brilliant 
mass  of  bloom.  These  were  at  the  time  being 
freely  cut  for  sale,  and  tied  up  in  bunches  for 
market.  They  consisted  of  all  types,  from  the 
little  button-like  Pompon  to  the  larger  and  more 
imposing-looking  Japanese. 

There  were  probably  some  hundreds,  and  a 
selection  was  no  easy  matter;  but  after  looking 
through  the  many  sorts  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  following  comprise  most  of  the  best  where 
profusion  of  bloom  is  required,  as  is  the  case  in 
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many  suburban  gardens: — Ann  Bo  wmann,  Japanese, 
medium,  flat  florets,  very  free,  pale  mauve-pink, 
silvery  reverse  ;  President  Ed.  Barre,  Japanese, 
with  "narrow  florets,  colour  deep  velvet}'  reddish- 
crimson,  bronze  reverse  ;  C.  A.  de  Wit,  Japanese, 
very  long  florets,  white-tinted  pale  purple  ;  Alfred 
Fleurot,  Japanese,  of  medium  size,  rather  short 
stifl'  florets,  pretty  shade  of  deep  rose-pink  ;  Orange 
•  Marie  Masse,  Japanese,  with  short  Hat  florets, 
rather  small,  but  very  effective,  golden -orange, 
bronze  tinted  deeper  ;  Market  White,  a  large 
Japanese,  sulphur-white  ;  Paul  Valade,  .Japanese, 
with  long  florets,  golden  centre,  a  pretty  shade  of 
golden-amber  tinted  carmine  ;  Nellie  Brown,  bright 
golden-bronze,  with  golden  reverse  ;  Moliere,  rather 
broad  florets,  bright  ro.sy  purple,  with  golden  centre ; 
Pergolese,  a  small  Japanese,  very  free,  dark  velvety 
crimson  ;  M.  O.  Menier,  deep  rosy  amaranth,  very 
free  ;  Mme.  P^.  de  Molmain,  deep  golden-yellow, 
shaded  carmine,  narrow  Hat  florets  ;  Mme.  Jacob, 
medium  size,  very  full  and  double,  reddish-crimson ; 
Mytchett  Beauty,  long  petalled  .Japanese,  tine  deep 
golden-yellow  :  Mrs.  Wingfleld,  pretty  shade  of 
lilac-mauve,  verj'  free,  a  .Japanese  of  medium  rose  ; 
Ch.  de  Cazenove,  medium-sized  blooms,  rather  broad 
florets,  deep  rosy  amaranth,  reverse  silvery  ;  Mme. 
Liger  Ligneau,  one  of  the  larger  type  of  .Japanese, 
fine  pure  shade  of  deep  lemon-j'ellow  ;  Jules  Mary, 
small  but  free,  reddish -crimson,  reverse  bronze  ; 
A.  Beeret,  reddish  terracotta,  golden  reverse. 

C.  Hakman  Payne. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN 


AN     ABNORMAL    CLUSTER 
OF    APPLES. 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Percy  Bicknell  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  figuring  this  curious 
and  abnormal  cluster  of 
Apples,  sent  to  him,  we 
understand,  from  Ireland. 
The  interest  attaching  to  this  freak  lies  in 
the  fact  that  apparently  all  the  fruits  have 
developed  from  one  bud.  As  will  be  seen, 
they  are  not  oven  half  grown,  and  the  ter- 
minal one  is  the  largest.  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  have  allowed  the  bunch 
to  remain  upon  the  tree,  and  to  have 
watched  its  development  until  the  fruits 
were  ripe,  if  indeed  some  would  not  have 
fallen  before  arriving  at  maturity.  The 
size  to  which  they  would  ultimately  have 
attained  is  also  diliicult  to  conjecture. 


Amsden  June  forces  readily,  never  fails  to  set 
good  crops,  and,  if  the  fruit  is  freely  thinned  out, 
that  saved  attains  to  a  good  size  and  colours 
beautifully,  while  the  quality  is  excellent.  It 
ripens  in  Maj'  and  .June.  Waterloo  and  Early 
Alexander  are  not  nearlj'  so  reliable,  but  pot  trees 
will  produce  fine  highly-coloured  fruits  at  times 
quite  freely  enough,  ripening  the  same  time  as 
Amsilen  June.  Excellent  crops  were  obtained 
from  my  trees  of  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise, 
and  Early  Leopold,  all  of  which  force  readily  and 
produce  abundantly,  but  the  fruit  is  nnuih  too 
small,  and  does  not  colour  satisfactorily.  They  are 
not  worth  house  room  now  we  have  better  sorts. 
Early  Rivers'  is  also  very  early,  the  fruit  being 
large,  skin  pale  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  pink, 
and  the  quality  is  good,  but  pot  trees  behave 
nearly  as  badly  as  do  those  planted,  at  least  half 
the  fruit  having  split  stones,  and  are  worthless 
accordingly.  This  variety  again  I  would  exclude 
from  all  lists. 

Of  second  early  Peaches  the  best  is  Hale's  Early, 
this  succeeding  admirably  in  pots.  No  fault  can 
be  found  either  with  its  habit  of  growth,  and  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  invariably  sets,  those  reserved 
attaining  to  a  large  size,  colouring  and  ripening 
admirably.  Condor  promises  to  be  another  reliable 
second  earl}'  variety,  but  it  is  only  on  trial  as  yet. 
Early  Alfred  is  faulty  in  one  respect  only  —  the 
fruit  are  a  little  undersized.  It  forms  a  good  tree. 
The  fruit  sets  vei}  '.reely,  is  flat-round  in  shape, 
colours  well,  and  the  flavour  is  good.  If  I  grew  for 
my  own  use  only.  Early  Alfred  would  be  one  of 
the  varieties  selected.  Dagmar  is  also  a  good 
second  early  Peach,  heavy  cropping,  the  fruit 
handsome  in  appearance  and  good  in  quality.  It 
might  well  be  grown  as  a  later  ripening  companion 
for  Hale's  Early.  Neither  of  the  Mignonnes  are  a 
marked  success  with  me,  and  Di-.  Hogg  is  either  a 
failure  or  else  I  have  not  the  true  variety. 

Crimson  (ialande  1  can  strongly  recommend  as  a 
successional  variety.      With   me   the   trees   never 
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PEACHES    AND    NECTARINES 
FOR   POT    CULTURE. 

Collections  of  varieties  can  be  grown  more 
readily  in  pots  than  in  any  other  way,  but, 
though  most  interesting  to  the  enthusiast, 
they  are  not  altogether  desirable  for  private 
establishments  or  for  the    market   grower. 
I    failed   to  profit  by  the  late   Mr.    Black- 
more's     experience,     and     when     starting      with 
about    10(t   trees,    instead    of     ordering   them    in 
about    a     dozen     varieties,     nearer     forty     were 
ordered    and    duly   potted.      It    is,    I    soon   dis- 
covered, a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  maintain 
a   long   and   continuous    supply    of    Peaches    and 
Nectarines,  extending,  say,  from  early  in  May  till 
October  or  later  with  the  aid   of  a  few  well-tried 
varieties  only — the  best  in  each  division — whereas 
unlimited  collections  are  apt  to  become  an  unlimited 
source   of  worry   and  disappointment.       Which   I 
have   found   the   best   early,  mid-season,  and  late 
varieties    may   be   gathered    from    the    subjoined 
remarks,  which  are  framed  solely  with  a  view  to 
guiding  the  inexperienced  in  their  selections. 
Peaches. 
The  best  early  Peach  for  pot  culture  is  Amsden 
June.     It  is  not  a  particularly  strong  grower,  but 
the  wood  ripens  admirably  in  the  open,   maidens 
frequently  giving  several  small  but  handsome  fruits 
while   being    prepared    for    forcing   next    season. 


AN    ABNOR4MAL    APl'LE    CLUSTER. 

fail  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  moderately  large, 
richly  coloured,  luscious  fruits  that  find  favour 
generally.  Royal  George  follows  the  last-named 
rather  closely,  and  is  good  for  pot  culture,  the  fruit 
attaining  to  a  fairly  large  size,  colouring  admir- 
abl}',  and  almost,  needless  to  add,  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  quality.  Roj'al  Charlotte,  Royal 
Kensington,  and  Padley's  Purple  are  not  sufficiently 
distinct  to  merit  distinctive  names.  Mid-season 
to  late  varieties  of  excellent  quality  are  fairly 
numerous.  Among  the  best  are  Dymond,  Belle- 
garde,  and  Violette  Hative,  which  bear  a  rather 
strong  family  likeness.  They  are  sure  bearers,  the 
fruit  is  large,  of  good  form  and  colour,  luscious, 
arul  pleasing  in  favour.  Bellegarde  would  be  my 
])iek  of  the  three.  Stirling  Castle  is  equally  reli- 
alile,  but  the  fruits  are  somewhat  small,  also  softer 
than  desirable.  The  old  Noblesse  and  Alexandra 
Noblesse  are  noted  for  their  good  quality,  but  they 
fail  to  colour  well  and  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Goshawk  is  also  unsatisfactory  as  regards  colour, 


and  with  me  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  profitable 
sort  to  grow  in  pots.  Grosse  Mignonne  forms  a 
rather  ragged  kind  of  tree  and  is  condemned. 
What  are  termed  late  Peaches  as  distinguished 
from  quite  the  latest  comprise  a  few  sorts  worth 
growing.  Barrington  with  me  is  not  a  great 
success  in  pots,  and  Exquisite  has  not  yet  had  a 
fair  trial.  The  last-named  has,  however,  been 
very  strongly  reconmiended  by  an  authority  who 
grows  Peaches  extensively  and  successfully  as  being 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  best-flavoured  varieties 
in  cultivation.  It  has  a  j'ellow  skin,  richly  coloured 
where  exposed  to  the  light.  Sea  Eagle  succeeds 
well  under  pot  culture,  giving  large  fruit,  coloured 
where  exposed,  and  of  excellent  qualitj- ;  a  sure 
bearer.  Late  Admirable  possesses  a  good  consti- 
tution, crops  satisfactorily,  and  the  fruits  are  extra 
large,  but  colour  indift'erentlj',  while  the  flavour 
is  poor.  Prince  of  Wales  is  passable,  but  Princess 
of  Wales  is  a  failure.  With  me  the  trees  produce 
enormous  fruits,  which  are  pale  in  colour  and  not 
much  superior  to  a  Turnip  when  tested.  Ver\- 
late  Peaches,  as  a  rule,  are  not  remarkable  for  good 
qualit}' ;  they  are  apt  to  be  large,  tough,  and 
flavourless.  Exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of 
Lady  Palmerston,  which  in  point  of  quality  is 
equal  to  any  other  variety,  ripening  earlier.  The 
tree  grows  strongly,  the  fruit  sets  freely,  and  the 
fruit  may  be  had  large  or  medium-sized,  according 
to  whether  it  is  severel}'  thinned  or  not.  The  skin 
is  yellow,  mottled  with  crimson,  flesh  pale  yellow, 
melting,  and  delicious.  Lord  Palmerston  is  a 
larger  and  altogether  worthless  Peach,  the  same 
remark  applying  to  Nectarine  Peach,  a  huge 
variety.  Walburton  Admirable  is  a  worthy  late 
companion  for  Lady  Palmerston,  and  I  would  also 
recommend  the  heavy-cropping  Osprey.  So  many 
fruits  set  on  my  trees  of  the  latter  that  I  never 
seem  to  remove  enough,  and  those  reserved  are 
not  very  large  accordingly,  though  of  attractive 
appearance  and  good  quality.  Salway  is  quite  the 
latest,  and  not  unfrequently  among  the  poorest  in 
point  of  flavour,  but  it  is  a  showy,  long- 
keeping  sort,  and  pays  for  growing. 

Nectarines. 
That  remarkably  fine  early  Nectarine 
Rivers'  Cardinal  succeeds  grandly  in  pots, 
and  is  the  first  to  ripen  by  a  week  or  more. 
It  has  a  strong  constitution,  trees  in  pots 
growing  vigorously  yet  setting  abundance 
of  fruit,  and  it  is  the  cultivator's  own  fault 
if  these  are  not  large,  pleasinglj'  coloured, 
and  of  superiorquality.  Early  Rivers'  forms 
a  good  succession,  and  is  equallj'  reliable, 
growth  of  tree  and  floriferousness  being 
alike  satisf actor}',  while  the  fruits  are  large, 
highly  coloured,  and  richly  flavoured.  Lord 
Napier  completes  a  most  valuable  trio,  this 
also  forming  a  good  tree  and  setting  heavy 
crops, the  fruits  being  large,  brightly  coloured 
where  exposed,  and  very  luscious.  Of  the 
three,  unfortunately,  only  Early  Rivers' 
succeeds  well  under  cool  treatment,  the 
fruit  of  the  others  scarring  and  cracking 
badly.  Neither  Advance  nor  Goldoni  are 
wanted,  the  fruit  in  both  instances  being 
too  small.  Most  of  the  secontl  earl}'  varieties 
tried  proved  comparatively  of  little  value.  The 
exceptions  were  Stanwick  Elruge,  a  free  setter, 
fruit  medium  sized,  highly  coloured,  juicy  and 
sweet.  Improved  Uownton  is  not  quite  so  vigorous 
in  growth  as  desirable,  but  the  trees  crop  heavily, 
the  fruit  being  fairly  large,  highly  coloured,  and 
richly  flavoured.  'Violette  Hative  is  equally  reliable, 
and  not  much  fault  can  be  found  with  the  appear- 
ance or  quality  of  the  fruit.  Elruge  was  a  complete 
failure  two  seasons  in  succession,  and  has  been 
discarded.  Curiously  enough,  Claremont,  which  is 
said  to  be  synonymous  to  Elruge,  develops  into  a 
good  tree  and  crops  heavily,  though  the  fruit  issnuiU 
and  somewhat  acid.  Balgowan,  sometimes  recom- 
mended for  forcing,  fails  to  set  a  good  crop  with 
me,  and  Hardwick  Seedling  fails  similarly,  and  the 
trees  in  both  instances  have  recently  been  budded 
with  more  reliable  sorts.  Hunt's  Taw'ny  is  a  sure 
cropper,  the  fruit  colouring  well,  but  the  quality  is 
bad.  The  white  Nectarines  set  good  crops,  and 
are  among  the  best  to  eat,  but  their  skins  scar  and 
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crack  badly,  this  quite  spoiling  the  fruit  for  home 
or  market  purposes.  That  richly  flavoured  Rivers' 
Orange  behaves  in  a  similar  way.  Darwin,  Dryden, 
and  Newton  are  mid-season  to  late  varieties  on 
trial,  all  promising  to  be  valuable.  The  fruit  in 
each  instance  is  large,  richly  coloured,  and  of 
superior  flavour.  Humboldt  is  very  much  like  Pine 
Apple,  and  the  latter  is  a  grand  late  sort,  habit 
of  tree,  size  of  fruit,  colour,  and  flavour  being  all 
highlj-  satisfactory.  Spencer,  a  large,  highlj' 
coloured,  richly  flavoured  Nectarine,  is  scarcely  so 
late  as  anticipated,  but  is  a  good  addition  to  the 
section.  Victoria  is  the  latest  of  all,  and  if  the 
fruit  of  this  variety  is  thinned  freely,  and  those 
saved  well  exposed  to  the  light,  size,  colour,  and 
flavour  will  all  be  good.  Too  often  this  and  other 
varieties  of  Nectarines  are  sadly  over-cropped,  with 
the  result  that  the  fruits  are  both  undersized  and 
poor  in  point  of  flavour.  W.  Igoulden. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

( Tlie  Editoi-x  are  not    ruapon-nhle   for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  their  correspondents.) 


COLCHICUM    SIBTHORPI. 

[To   THE   Editor  of   "The  Gabdes."] 
IR, — I   cannot  agree   with  what   "  E. 


J." 

(see 


Ssays  in  your  issue  of  October  27 
page  321)  about  Colchicum  speciosum 
being  the  best  of  all.  He  writes  :  "Col- 
chicum speciosum  is  without  e.xception 
the  finest  of  all  the  coloured  forms  of  this 
pretty  and  acceptable  group  of  hardy  flowers."  I 
think  that  it  is  unmistakably  eclipsed  by  Col- 
chicum Sibthorpi.  The  one  is  rightly  named  C. 
speciosum,  for  it  is  certainly  a  beautiful  flower, 
but  the  other  might  as  well  be  called  C.  specio- 
sissinium,  for  it  is  quite  entitled  to  it.  I  cannot 
understand  why  it  has  been  so  little  appreciated  in 
the  gardening  notices  of  these  things  whi".h  I  have 
read  during  the  autumn,  and 
the  onlv  explanation  which  I 
can  think  of  is  that  it  is  not 
nuich  known  at  present,  and, 
being  an  expensive  bulb,  it  has 
not  as  yet  come  to  the  front, 
save  in  a  few  places.  Instead 
of  C.  Sibthorpi  being  as  nearly 
as  large  as  C.  speciosum,  as  it 
is  sometimes  said  to  be,  it  is  in 
reality  a  great  deal  larger.  It 
is  of  a  more  attractive  colour 
than  that  of  its  congener,  and 
its  globular  .shape — it  seems  to 
sit  on  the  ground  like  a  large 
cup— sets  it  ott'  wonderfull}'. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  strong  and 
rtoriferous,  and  grows  with  such 
ease  that  no  particular  rules 
for  cultivation  are  required.  I 
regard  it  as  quite  one  of  the 
best  things  I  have  had  in  my 
garden  for  some  time,  and  if  it 
answers  as  well  in  other  places 
as  it  does  here  it  would  be 
worth  anyone's  while  to  get 
hold  of  it  and  to  give  it  a  good 
chance.  I  would  only  further 
say  that  Colchicum  Sibthorpi 
is  such  a  recent  introduction  I 
can  find  no  notice  of  it  in  any 
authoritative  paper  or  book 
which  I  possess,  '-.,'/.,  it  does 
not  appear  in  Nicholson's  Dic- 
tionary, l)ut  if  the  sense  of 
various  catalogues  may  be 
taken  to  prove  anything  it  is 
as  follows: — Barr:  "The 
largest  of  all  the  Colchicums, 
with  handsome  rosy  purple 
chequered  flower."  Smith,  of 
New-ry  :  "Very  large  and 
handsomely  marked  flowers." 
A.  Roozen  :  "  Very  floriferous, 
flowers  as  large  or  even  better 


than  speciosum,  colour  chequered  deepest  purple 
on  white  ground."  (It  may  be  noted  here 
that  Roozen  gires  the  size  of  C.  speciosum  as 
being  twice  that  of  C.  byzantinum,  so  what 
must  C.  Sibthorpi  be  in  his  eyes  ?)  R.  Wallace 
and  Co.  :  "  New,  ver^-  free,  extra  large  flower, 
rose,  spotted  purple,  fine  plant."  For  some 
reason  or  other  which  I  cannot  divine  Mr.  Wallace 
still  calls  C.  speciosum  the  finest  of  all.  But  I  do 
not  know  if  this  is  a  slip  or  not,  and  I  think  the 
above  quotations  tend  to  show  that  in  point  of 
size,  of  floriferousness,  of  colour,  C.  Sibthorpi  is 
quite  unrivalled,  and,  if  we  are  spared  till  next 
autumn  and  ray  friend  will  pay  me  a  visit,  I  engage 
to  make  him  alter  his  opinion.  I  wonder  if  he 
has  ever  seen  C.  speciosum  and  C.  Sibthorpi  grow- 
ing side  by  side,  and  both  at  their  very  best  ? 

St.  .Johns,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wiyht.      H.  EwEANK. 

[C.  Sibthorpi  appears  in  the  1900  Supplement  of 
Nicholson's  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening." — Eds.] 

Mr.  Backhouse  says  of  C.  Sibthorpi  ;  "  Blossoms 
as  large  as  those  of  C.  speciosum,  but  more  com- 
pact in  form  and  rich  in  colour,  beautifully  reticu- 
lated with  crimson  lines." 


ASPAKAGUS    IN    THE    TROPICS. 

[To  TJiE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — What  do  you  think  best  under  these  condi- 
tions :  Latitude  18°  north,  sun  vertical  twice  a  year, 
bringing  heavy  rains  and  two  Asparagus  crops — 
April,  May,  June,  the  first ;  September,  October, 
November,  the  second.  Bed  now  five  years  old, 
has  been  cropped  nearly  four,  liears  plentifully,  is 
constantly  manured  by  forking  in  kitchen  refuse, 
wood  soot,  and  wood  ashes.  I  began  on  the  English 
plan,  cutting  down  clean,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  some  shade  might  help  the  ground  and  some 
sprays  left  might  strengthen  the  roots.  So  now 
through  the  whole  cutting  season  I  leave  plenty  of 
stems.  The  obvious  objection  is  that  it  makes  the 
young  shoots  harder  to  find,  but  that  is  a  small 
trouble  if  it  makes  my  beds  last  longer.  (4rowth 
is  so  rapid  that  a  nose  just  showing  to-day  i.s  the 


right  length  to-morrow,  cutting  it  at  the  ground 
level.  Here,  again,  I  fly  in  the  face  of  British 
practice.  The  advantage  is  that,  with  this  as  a 
rule,  young  heads  are  rarely  mangled  and  any  boy 
can  cut ;  my  beds  are  always  pretty,  but  am  I 
doing  something  wrong?  Where  seeding  is  over- 
heavy  I  relieve  the  plant.  As  far  as  I  see,  the 
supply  of  Asparagus  is  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  the  new  system,  which  has  been  a 
year  now  in  operation.  Jamaican. 


GUNNERA  MANICATA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Gunnera  manicata  has  such  grand  leaves  and 
is  so  suggestive  of  the  tropics  that  I  think  it 
worth  a  place  in  every  garden  where  there  is 
water.  Our  best  plant  at  the  side  of  a  pond  at 
Oakwood  is  8  feet  6  inches  high  by  14  feet  9  inches 
wide.  The  largest  leaf  which  we  could  measure 
was  6  feet  6  inches  across.  My  son  (Mr.  Scott 
Wilson)  took  three  photographs  of  it  ;  perhaps  the 
best  is  the  one  with  an  American  gentleman,  a 
great  traveller,  standing  beside  it.  In  winter  it  is 
worth  while  putting  a  covering  of  Heather  over 
the  plant  to  save  the  fresh  leaves. 

G.  F.  Wilson. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — When  I  walk  through  any  ordinary  exhibi- 
tion of  Chrysanthemums  now,  even  if  it  be  that  of 
the  National  Society,  or  whether  it  be  one  of 
those  displays  so  common  in  nurseries  and  private 
gardens  of  big  masses  of  flowers,  arranged  in  most 
formal  fashion  as  grown  on  the  plants,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  interest  in  these'  displays  rapidly 
wanes,  and  that  each  succeeding  year  does  but 
render  them  less  attractive.  Then  I  wonder  how 
far  that  feeling  dominates  other  people.  The  great 
characteristic  of  these  annual  displays  is  sameness. 
Certainly  we  see  diversities  in  the  varieties  pre- 
sented  for   show   in    a    very    appreciable    degree 


gunnera    manicata.  (showing    MB.    G.    F.    WILSON    STANDING    UNDER    ONE    OF   THE    LEAVES.) 
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amongst  the  Japanese,  but  except  in  some  slight 
variation  of  colour  there  is  so  little  difference. 
Then  stj'les  of  presenting  the  flowers  are  so  much 
the  same.  Even  tlie  great  vase  class,  from  the 
artistic  arrangement  of  which  so  much  was  expected 
at  the  A(luaril^nl,  has  not  aroused  the  interest  that 
was  anticipated  ;  indeed,  it  was  difficult,  even  with 
the  marvellous  Chippenham  flowers  Mr.  Vallis 
presented,  but  with  tall,  naked,  inartistic  jars,  and 
all  set  soldierlike  in  long  rows  and  single  file,  to 
realise  that  there  was  about  them  any  beauty. 
That  the  flowers  were  grand  specimen.s  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  but  in  relation  to  effective  arrange- 
ment there  was  much  lacking.  I  found  others  of 
observant  habits  of  mind  who  thought  that  interest 
in  the  Chrysanthemum  must  in  time  die  out.  The 
labour  in  securing  a  big  collection  of  disbudded 
plants,  often  reaching  1,000  in  number,  is  enormous 
when  compared  with  the  fact  that  the  actual  season 
of  fresh  presentable  flowers  suitable  for  show  seldom 
exceeds  four  weeks.  The  later  or  the  various  single 
or  smaller  flowered  varieties  grown  on  bush  plants 
do,  after  all,  give  far  more  of  beauty  and  much 
more  generally  useful  floral  material  for  gi'eenhouse 
or  room  decoration.  The  show  blooms  as  produced 
under  comparatively  artificial  methods  have  become 
so  large  that  their  very  size  seems  to  be  the  primary 
agent  in  creating  indifference.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  outdoors  almost  every  autumn  Clirysanthe- 
mums  flower  so  beautifully  as  to  be  the  very  delight 
of  gardens.  Varieties  that  are  habitually  seen  on 
show  boards  or  floral  mops  on  tall  disbudded  plants, 
left  to  flower  naturally  in  the  borders  are  truly 
lovely.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Cln-ysanthe- 
mums  thus  naturally  grown  that  not  only  do 
they  never  pall  on  the  floral  palate,  but  bloom- 
ing so  late  they  are  even  more  attractive 
and  acceptable  than  are  the  most  brilliant  of 
summer  flowers.  Then,  too,  how  capital  they  are 
to  furnish  cutting  flowers.  No  massed  display  of 
big  blooms  of  stitt'  formal  nature  .seen  in  houses 
can  equal  in  beauty  and  interest  such  shows  as 
may  be  seen  in  some  gardens  just  now,  where, 
thanks  to  a  mild  season,  Chrysanthemiuns,  Cacti 
Dahlias,  Coreopsis,  French  Marigolds,  and 
many  other  flowers  are  profusely  blooming,  ^-"-.v 
I  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  Chrysanthe- 
mums will  continue  to  be  popular  autumn 
garden  floAvers  long  after  the  culture  of 
huge  blooms  has  passed  into  oblivion. 

A.  D. 


COMBINATIONS  OF  CLIMBERS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
vSiB, — Mr.  Walter  Smyth  in  his  note  (page  .304) 
mentions  certain  combinations  of  climbers  as  being 
desirable,  and  it  is  indisputable  that,  beautiful  as 
are  many  of  our  flowering  climbers  when  grown  by 
themselves,  tlieir  charms  are  often  enhanced  by 
association  with  other  flowering  plants  of  like  habit. 
In  the  following  lines  I  give  a  few  sucl\  associations, 
noticed  during  the  past  year  in  the  south-west, 
that  appeared  attractive  and  harmonious.  Some 
of  the  subjects  are,  however,  too  tender  for  irse  in 
districts  further  north.  In  the  sunnuer  the  purple 
Clematis  Jackmani  and  Solanum  jasminoides, 
trained  over  a  trellised  arch,  formed  a  pretty 
picture,  as  did  the  same  Clematis  flowering  on  a 
house  wall,  veiled  to  the  eaves  with  the  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  Mme.  Crousse,  the  soft  pink  of  whose 
countless  bloom-trusses  formed  an  effective  back- 
ground for  the  deep  purple  stars  of  the  Clematis. 
In  August  the  orange-scarlet  Bignonia  radicans  was 
covering  a  space  of  wall  in  conjunction  with  the 
fragrant,  white  -  flowered,  and  graceful  Rhyn- 
cospermum  jasminoides,  and  Tacsonia  mollissima, 
hardy  in  the  south-west,  was  bearing  its  long-tuhed 
pink  flowers,  mingled  with  the  creamy  bloom- 
clusters  of  Polygonum  baldschuanicum.  Toward.s 
the  end  of  September  the  Virgin's  Bower  (Clematis 
flamraula)  gained  a  more  complete  loveliness  from 
the  crimsoning  trails  of  tlie  large-leaved  Virginian 
Creeper  that  strayed  through  its  maze  of  ivory 
white  blossoms,  while  in  the  winter  a  colour-con- 
trast in  crimson  and  gold  was  provided  by  the 
bright  yellow  of  Jasminum  nudiflorum  spangling 
the  myriad  berries  of  Cotoneaster  microphvlla. 

S.  W.  V. 


AN    ARTIST'S    NOTE-BOOK. 

STERNBERGIA    LUTEA. 

FOLLOWING  closely  upon   the  heels 
of  the  Meadow  Saffron  and  Autumn 
Crocus    are    the    Sternbergias  —  of 
which  S.  lutea  is  the  .sui)posed  ''  Lily 
of  the  Field  "  of  Scripture — a  small 
though  valuable  group  of   autumn- 
flowering  bulbous  plants  belonging  to  Amaryl- 
lideiR.     The  undoubted  beauty  of  the  plants, 
and    those    best    known    in   particular,   chief 
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A    L'OLO.VY   OF   STERNBEROIA    LUTEA.         ( Fivm  a  skfte/l  liil  11.   (V.   jViion.) 


interest  being  invariably  centred  in  S.  lutea, 
commend  Sternbergias  to  all  who  see  them. 
Some  are  sjn-ing  and  others  autumn-ftowering, 
though  tlie  former  by  no  means  comiiare  with 
the  latter  in  point  of  pojiularity.  The  spring- 
tlowering  form  of  S.  lutea,  known  as  var. 
tischeriana,  is  a  plant  very  much  like  some  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  S.  lutea,  but  it  is  a 
spring-Howering  kind.  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  command  the  attention  that  is  sure 
to  be  given  to  autumn-flowering  forms.  We  well 
remember  the  interest  that  a  small  exhibit  of 
S.  lutea  created  at  the  Drill  Hall  about  a 
month  ago  when  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hudson, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.      The    way  these    were    set    up   was 


excellent,  because  it  was  an  object-lesson  of 
how  small  groups  of  these  plants  appear  in 
nature. 

All  who  would  care  to  grow  Sternbergias 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  jilants  offer 
but  very  few  cultural  difficulties.  The  chief 
one,  and  hard  to  overcome,  is  a  certain  shyness 
of  flowering  to  which  the  jjlants  on  certain 
soils  are  prone.  Not  unnaturally,  we  have 
largely,  if  not,  indeed,  entirely,  to  depend  upon 
imported  bulbs  of  these  plants  year  by  year, 
and  as  these  are  invariably  small  in  size,  culti- 
vators should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
probably  three  years  is  reciuired  before  these 
may  be  called  fully  established.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  first  year  no  foliage  will  ajjpear, 
a  most  weaking  influence  on  the  bulb,  to  say 
the  least.  Still,  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  subject  is  well  planted,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  disturb  them  at  this  time,  and  for 
this  cause.  Here,  in  the  Thames  Valley,  on  a 
light  and  well-drained  .soil,  a  soil  extremely 
dry,  too,  in  summer,  the  Sternbergia  gives 
little  trouble,  the  im]:iorted  roots  becoming- 
well  established  in  a  couple  of  seasons,  and 
from  this  time  dates  the  increase  of  the  bullis 
below  ground.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
inclined  to  clay  it  is  best  considerably  lightened 
y  grit,  leaf  soil,  and  the  like,  and  this  to  a 
good  depth.  In  all  cases 
the  bulbs  of  these  should 
be    planted    deeply,   Gin. 

n  below    the    surface     not 

being  a  bit  too  deep,  and 
when  planted  leave  them 
alone,  for  few  jtlants  are 
more  op]iosed  to  freciuent 
disturbance  than  these 
winter  Dattbdils,  as  they 
are  called.  In  view  of 
.     '•  .  this  it  IS  a  good  plan  to 

place  them  in    positions 
!  not    exposed    to     yearly 

interference,  and  among 
worthy  places  warm 
sunny  banks  or  slopes 
may  be  named,  for  here 
it  w-ould  be  not  only  pos- 
sil:)le  but  quite  easy  to 
establish  them.  It  may 
be  well  to  dig  out  and 
replace  the  original  with 
fresh  soil  in  such  [ilaces, 
but  much  depends  on  the 
material  itself  and  a  good 
medium,  as  described 
above.  A  good  time  for 
].)lanting  dry  bulbs  is 
early  in  August.  There 
is  a  form  of  S.  lutea  called 
angusti folia,  which  is  le.ss 
shy  in  its  flowering,  and, 
indeed,  when  established 
may  be  regarded  fairly 
reliable  in  this  respect. 
S.  lutea,  of  which  a  small  group  appears 
in  the  illustration  accompanying  these  notes, 
is  among  the  oldest  of  cultivated  garden 
flowers.  There  are  several  varieties,  tlie  one 
named  above  and  S.  1.  major  being  the  best  of 
the  autumn-flowering  section.  The  last-named 
has  flowers  of  the  richest  yellow,  and  does  not 
remain  in  the  cup  form,  but  casting  first  one 
segment  and  then  anothci-  opens  eventually  into 
a  large  bloom  of  rather  flat  shape,  save  for  the 
slightly  ujiturned  niargin.s.  S.  1.  iischeriana  is 
an  early-flowering  kind  often  appearing  in 
February  or  soon  after.  All  the  autumn- 
flowering  forms  of  S.  lutea  produce  the  foliage 
at  the  time  of  flowering.  Another  very  im- 
(lortant  species  is  S.  macrantha ;  this  also 
flowers  in  autumn,  and  sends  uji  the  leaves  in 
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early  spring.  It  is  a  large  and  bold-flowering 
kind,  less  refined,  perhaps,  than  lutea  forms 
generally,  though  quite  double  the  size.  It  is 
pos.sible  it  is  less  hardy  than  some,  as  a  small 
planting  made  a  year  or  two  back  never  came 
up  again,  though  planted  at  much  the  usual 
depth  for  such  things.  The  bulb  of  this  is  also 
very  large.  Another  species  not  usually  seen  in 
cultivation  is  S.  colchicitif)ra.  This  is  also  an 
autumn-flowering  kind,  thoujih  of  diminutive 
growth  when  compared  with  the  forms  of  lutea. 
The  flowers  are  rich  yellow  in  colour,  and  the 
perianth  segments  little  more  than  an  inch  long. 

E.  .1. 


LAPAGEKIA  ROSEA. 

The  Lapageria  has  now  been  familiar  to  us 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  Chili  in  1847.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  it  is  surprising  to  note  how  compara- 
tively seldom  one  sees  a  plant  of  it  flourishing 
as  a  perfectly  healthy  specimen  should  do. 
This  is  to  be  deplored,  for  the  Lapageria, 
unless  successfully  cultivated,  is,  perhaps,  of 
all  greenhouse  plants,  the  most  disajipointing. 
Its  culture  understood,  however,  it  undoubtedly 
proves  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  useful 
cool  house  climbers  we  have.  The  wax-like 
flowers,  gracefully  hanging  from  the  roof  of,  it 
may  be,  a  corridor,  or  a  small  or  large  con- 
servatory, make  a  dis]ilay  that  for  refined 
beauty  would  be  diflicult  to  surpass. 

The  genus  Lapageria  contains  only  the  one 
species  L.  rosea,  but  the  flowers  of  this  vary 
considerably  in  size  and  substance,  according 
as  one   has   a  good  or  a  bad  form  of  it.     It 
behoves  one  therefore  to  be  careful 
in    selecting    one's    plants,   and    to 
obtain  them  from  a  stock  tliat  can 
he  relied   upon.     An  e-\cellent  way 
of    displaying    the    flowei's    of    the 
Lapageria  to  the  best  advantage  is 
to  plant  L.  rosea  and  L.  rosea  alba 
alternately,    or,    say,    two     of    the 
former  and  then  ona  of  the  latter. 
By  adopting  this  method  the  beauty 
of  both  is  enhanced  by  the  contrast 
produced. 

Lapagerias    usually   succeed    best 
when  planted  out   and  disturbed  at 
the  roots  as  little  as  possible  ;  when 
cultivated    in    pots     it    of    course, 
becomes  necessary  to  disturb  them 
at   intervals  for  the   pur- 
jwse    of     repotting,    an 
operation  that  is  not  con- 
ducive to  their  well-beiny'. 
A  fairly  large  root  run  wiL  V 

be  required  so  as  to  ensure 
the  non-disturbance  of  the 
roots  for  several  years  at 
least.  The  depth  of  soil 
need  not,  indeed  must  not 
be  great,  or  the  roots  will 
eventually  descend  beyond 
control,  perhajis  into  soil  ._ 
that  is  unsuitable  to  them. 
By  having  the  majority  of  the  roots  compara- 
tively near  to  the  surface  of  the  prepared  border, 
when  a  fre.sh  supply  of  food  becomes  necessary, 
this  can  easily  and  efl'ectually  be  suijplied  by  a 
top-dressing  of  new  and  enriched  soil.  That 
thorough  drainage  should  be  provided  for  sucli 
an  amount  of  soil  goes  without  saying  ;  rough 
sand  and  charcoal  mixed  with  the  compost  of 
jieat  and  loam  will  ensure  this. 

It  IS  im]iortant  toconnnence  with  strong  and 
vigorous  plants,  preferably  obtained  by  layering 
tirm,  healthy  shoots.  The.se  when  well  rooted 
can  be  taken  up  and  transferred  tf»  their 
permanent  quarters   at   once.      Weak   plants. 


even  if  they  do  eventually  succeed,  which  is 
improbable,  are  for  long  a  source  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  readers 
who  have  had  ex|)erience  in  the  outdoor  culti- 
vation of  Lapagerias,  said  to  be  successfully 
practised  in  some  of  the  warmer  districts  of 
Britain,  if  they  really  grow  sufficiently  well 
to  be  of  value  in  the  garden.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  was  made  from  a  sketch  of 
Lapageria  rosea  growing  in  a  north  house  at 
the  Koyal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  T.  W. 


THE    FERN    GARDEN. 

DFXIDUOUS    FERNS. 


T  thi.s  season  of  the  year  deciduous  plants 
and  trees  shed  their  foliage  and  deci- 
duous Ferns  lose  their 
fronds,  and  as  this 
process,  especially  in 
Ferns,  is  often  con- 
those  ignorant  of   their 

nature  as  one  of  disease  and  death, 

it  is  as  well  to    call   attention    to 

the  true  facts  of  the  case.     Ferns  *  '■ 

are  of  two  classes  in  this  respect, 

viz.,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  the 


A 


strued 


former  retaining  their  fronds  in  a  green  and  living 
condition  until  they  are  replaced  by  fresh  ones  the 
following  season,  while  the  latter  lose  them  entirely, 
and  are  practically  invisible  during  the  whole  "of 
the  winter.  In  very  cold  climates,  where  intense 
frosts  and  heavy  snowfalls  characterise  the  winter 
Season,  most  Ferns  are  deciduous  :  while  as  we 
approach  warmer  climes  we  find  the  evergreens  to 
gradually  predominate,  and  eventually  prevail 
almost  entirely.  In  tireat  Britain  an  intermediate 
state  of  matters  exists,  and  hence  we  have  both 
classes,  which  in  itself  constitutes  a  source  of  mis- 
conception in  many  cases,  since  the  more  or  less 
sudden  change  of  colour  and  eventual  d\ing  off  of 
the  fronds  of  one  Fern,  while  its  immediate  neigh- 
bour retains  them  fresh  and  green,  gives,  to  those 
unaware  of  the  jjeculiarities  of  various  species,  the 
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idea  of  actual  death  from  some 
unknown  cause,  and  subsequent 
neglect,  based  on  this  belief,  leads 
to  eventual  confirmation.  Among 
our  British  Ferns  the  following  are 
deciduous,  viz.  :  the  Hardj-  Fern, 
all  the  Lastreas  except  L.  pseud  o- 
nias,  the  hard  form  of  the  Male 
Fern,  the  Royal  Fern,  the  Parsley 
Fern,  the  common  Bracken,  the 
Bladder  Ferns,  Woodsias,  the  Oak 
and  Beech  Ferns,  and  the  Limestone 
Polypody,  while  the  Shield  Ferns 
(Pohstichum),  the  Hart's-tongue 
(Scolopendrium  vulgare),  Lastrea  pseudo-mas afore- 
.said,  all  the  iSpleenworts  (asplenia),  the  Hard  Fern 
(Blechnum  spicant),  and  the  common  Polypody  (P. 
vulgare),  are  evergreen,  together  with  tlie  filmy 
Ferns,  Hynienophyllum  tunbridgense,  unilaterale, 
and  Trichomanes  radicans.  The  species  native  to 
these  islands  are  therefore  about  equally  divided 
as  regards  their  evergreen  or  deciduous  nature. 
Some  Ferns,  however,  of  the  latter  class  are 
intermediate,  and  under  glass  retain  their  fronds 
for  a  long  time,  and  even  quite  through  the 
winter,  in  a  green  state,  thougli  they  give  wa\*  at 
the  base  and  fall  down.  The  liroad  Buckler  Fein 
(L.  dilatata)  is  of  this  class,  and  in  the  Azores, 
whence  two  charming  crested  forms  have  been 
introduced,  it  is  a  thorough  evergreen,  the  intro- 
ductions in  question  being  so  even  here.  TheHaj- 
scented  Fern  (L.  lemula)  also  retains  its  fronds 
under  glass.  The  bulk  of  the  others,  however,  die 
down  entirely  earlier  or  later  in  autunni,  whethci* 
protected  by  glass  or  not,  quite  indc])cndently 
of  any  frosts,  and  it  is  these  which  when  in  pots 
run  a  great  risk  of  being  killed  outright  through 
being  allowed  to  get  dust  dry,  which  is  invariably 
fatal.  Under  natural  conilitions,  in  the  woods; 
hedgerows,  and  glens,  where  these  Ferns  luxuriate, 
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we  find  them  actually  soaking  except  when  frozen 
hard.  Most  of  them  are  embedded,  or  even  buried, 
in  wet  rotting  leaves  from  the  time  their  fronds 
disappear  or  fall  to  aid  in  protecting  their  crowns 
until  they  assume  new  growth  in  the  spring.  Long 
before  the  new  fronds  rise  we  may  see  their  crowns 
swelling  in  preparation,  and  if  we  lift  one  we  shall 
see  that  its  roots  are  actively  at  work  to  the  same 
end.  Clearly,  therefore,  if  a  pot  plant  be  put 
away  and  neglected  the  season  through  it  cannot 
possibl}'  be  expected  to  reappear  under  precisely 
opposite  conditions.  If,  then,  the  room  be  required 
for  other  plants,  the  pots  should  be  placed  some- 
where where  the  vital  need  of  watering  can  be 
attended  to  or  naturally  provided  for  ;  and,  seeing 
that  frost  does  no  harm,  the  simplest  plan  is  to 
bury  the  pots  in  the  open  soil  where  rain  or  snow 
can  supply  the  needful,  imitating  nature  in  another 
respect  by  mulching  them  liberally  with  leaves  or 
similar  material.  When  the  spring  returns  they 
can  l)e  lifted,  overhauled  for  worms  and  the  needs 
of  shifting,  and  re-installed  in  summer  quarters  for 
the  growing  season.  Although  the  deciduous  Ferns 
caimot  compete  with  the  evei'green  ones  for  all  the 
year  round  decoration,  this  drawback  is  largely 
compensated  for  by  the  freshness  and  vigour  of 
their  new  growth,  and  the  absence  of  an}'  old  and 
■perhaps  shabbj'  foliage  whicli  it  is  premature  to 
remove  from  tlie  evergreen  species  when  they  rise 
in  similar  fashion.  That  lovely  Canadian  Maiden- 
hair Fern  (Adiantumpedatum)  is  another  deciduous 
species  which,  despite  its  delicate  structure,  can 
stand  zero  with  impunity,  and  may  therefore  be 
treated  in  the  same  fashion  as  our  own  natives. 
Finally,  we  may  add  a  word  of  caution  as  regards 
forcing  these  hardy  Ferns  into  premature  growth 
by  keeping  them  or  removing  them  into  warm 
houses  before  their  normal  time  of  starting.  True, 
many  of  them  will  respond  to  such  treatment  by 
precocious  growth,  but  they  are  sure  to  sufl'er  for 
it  later  in  the  season,  and  become  weakened  in 
constitution  by  lack  of  the  essential  rest  which 
Nature  gives  them.  The  end  of  March  at  the 
earliest  is  the  time  for  such  inducement. 

Chas.  T.  Deuekv,  F  L.S.,  V.M.H. 
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KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

Eably  Broad  Beans. 

EARLY  Broad  Beans  are  appreciated  in 
many  gardens,  and  few  vegetables  do 
better,  as  the  plant  being  very  hard}' 
is  not  readil}'  affected  by  severe  weather 
if  the  stems  are  well  protected.  To  be  a 
success  a  well-drained  soil  is  advisitd,  as 
though  the  plants  do  well  in  a  firm  or  holding  soil  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  through  the  winter 
months  such  soil  will  not  promote  growth.  Even  in 
clayej-  wet  soil  it  will  pay  the  cultivator  todigout  the 
heavy  material  a  foot  deep  and  replace  before  sowing 
with  a  lighter  compost,  such  as  road  scrapings  from 
limestone  roads,  burnt  garden  refuse,  or  wood  ashes, 
and  this  made  firm  will  promote  healthy  growth. 
Seeds  sown  now  should  be  new  seed,  as  this  is  more 
vigorous  than  old,  also  sow  rather  thickly,  as  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  thin  three  months  hence,  or  have 
a  few  spare  plants  to  fill  up  gaps.  Sown  in  drills 
18  inches  apart  will  give  sufficient  room,  as  tlie 
planes  sown  now  will  be  dwarf,  and  crop  close  to 
the  soil.  ■  I  do  not  advise  the  very  small  varieties, 
preferring  the  Green  Early  Longpod  or  the  Prolific 
Longpod — the  latter  a  white-seeded  variety  ;  both 
these  and  others  of  the  same  section  are  quite  as 
early  as  the  small  type,  such  as  the  Mazagan,  and 
(|uite  as  hardy,  and  they  give  a  larger  return. 
Wherever  sown  the  land  should  be  free  of  snails 
and  slugs,  well  dressed  in  advance,  not  just 
cleared,  but  that  has  been  prepared  for  a  crop. 
If  open  ground  sowings  are  objected  to,  seed  sown 
now  in  4J-inch  pots  and  wiiitered  in  a  cold  frame 
will  make  good  material  for  planting  out  in  March. 

Peas  in  Pots. 
I  do   not  advise  sowing   the   early  varieties  of 
Peas  in  the  open  ground  at  the  present  date.    These 


are  not  nearly  so  reliable  as  Broad  Beans,  and 
much  greater  success  follows  pot  culture  ;  but  as 
regards  pots  there  are  failures  if  much  lieat  is 
employed,  as  the  plants  grow  weakly,  and  when 
planted  out  give  a  poor  return.  New  seed  should 
be  procured,  and  it  is  well  to  use  a  good-sized  pot, 
say,  45-inch  or  6-inch,  and  not  crowd  the  seed. 
Sown  now  in  a  good  holding  soil  the  growth  is 
sturdy,  and  the  plants  do  well  if  placed  in  their 
permanent  quarters  early  in  Marcli.  We  find  it 
well  to  use  wood  ashes  or  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal 
in  the  compost,  and  only  one  large  crock  is  used 
for  drainage  ;  after  sowing  very  little  water 
will  be  needed  till  the  plants  are  well  above  the 
soil,  and  only  limited  supplies  in  the  winter.  The 
pots,  when  sown,  are  placed  in  cold  frames  and 
kept  close  till  the  seeds  have  germinated,  then 
freely  ventilated  in  favourable  weather.  In  severe 
weather  the  glass  is  covered  with  litter  or  dry 
bracken,  and  from  start  to  planting  out  no  heat  of 
any  kind  is  employed.  As  regards  varieties  for 
sowing  I  do  not  advise  the  small,  round  white 
Peas,  their  only  recommendation  is  earliness ; 
they  are  of  poor  quality.  Such  kinds  as  Carter's 
Eai-ly  Morn,  Sutton's  May  Queen,  and  Bountiful 
are  leading  varieties,  and  give  pods  a  good  size 
and  in  quantity,  and  are  very  early. 

Forced  Peas  in  Frames. 

Many  growers  can  devote  frames  to  Pea  culture, 
and  tliough  the  frames  at  the  present  date  ma}'  be 
occupied  by  other  things  the  plants  may  be  pre- 
pared inadvance  and  time  saved.  Asregards  .sowing, 
much  the  same  advice  is  applicable  as  given  for  Peas 
raised  in  pots  for  planting  out,  but  here  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  if  a  little  warmth  is  employed  to 
germinate  the  seed,  as  the  produce  from  frame 
Peas  should  precede  those  in  the  open  ground 
planted  out  in  March.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
best  not  Lo  use  much  heat,  and  of  course  if  the 
frames  are  at  liberty  the  crop  may  be  sown  at  once 
in  good  soil,  such  as  turfy  loam  or  soil  that  has 
just  done  duty  in  the  Cucumber  or  Melon  bouse, 
it  the  latter,  add  some  lighter  compost,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  bone-meal,  make  the  bed  firm,  and 
sow  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  as  the  plants  may  have 
their  points  removed  when  showing  bloom.  Sown 
in  pots,  the  plants  .should  be  grown  near  the  glass 
till  planted  out,  and  kept  as  dwarf  as  possilile. 
Avoid  crowding  the  seedlings,  and  in  dull  weather 
water  sparingly  ;  also  do  not  damp  the  foliage 
overhead,  and  should  mildew  be  troublesome  apply 
dry  wood  ashes  mixed  with  sulphur.  Sucli  kinds 
as  Veitch's  Chelsea  Gem,  Harbinger,  and  other 
dwarf  kinds  do  well  with  frame  culture,  but  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  varieties  that  only  grow  a  few 
inches  high  ;  the  returns  are  small,  whereas  taller 
Peas  with  Marrow  flavour  will  do  well  under  glass, 
as  they  are  readily  kept  in  bounds  by  topping,  so 
that  a  '2  feet  variety  does  not  exceed  1.5  inches  to 
18  niches  in  height.  G.  Wythes. 

St/OH  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 

POINSETTIAS. 

The  earliest  batch  of  plants  will  now  be  develop- 
ing colour  fast,  and  with  a  view  of  getting  the 
finest  possible  heads  the  plants  may  be  fed  with 
weak  guano  water  at  each  alternate  watering.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  hurry  the  plants  they  may  now 
be  given  stove  heat.  A  fairly  moist  atmosphere 
will  help  to  keep  the  leaves  in  good  condition  and 
colour,  but  no  water  should  be  allowed  to  touch 
the  bracts  from  this  time  onwards.  As  a  rule 
Poinsettias  grown  for  decorative  purposes  are  often 
placed  in  positions  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  glass.  To  prepare  them  for  room  decoration 
they  should  be  grown  in  rather  low  houses,  where 
their  heads  are  developed  close  to  the  glass,  as 
they  then  gain  more  substance  and  last  longer 
when  taken  to  their  final  quarters. 
Anthuriums. 
Anthuriums  of  the  Scherzerianum  type  are 
generally  subjected  to  far  more  heat  than  they 
need  in  winter.  If  it  were  generally  understood  that 
they  may  safely  be  allowed  a  minimum  temperature 
of  .55°,  and  are,  indeed,  much  lietter  for  the  slight 
rest   which    this    affords,    good    specimens    would 


more  often  be  seen.  In  this  lower  temperature  it 
is  well  to  decrease  the  humidity  of  atmosphere 
which  they  require  in  summer  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  damping  down  must  not  be  entirely  sus- 
pended for  fear  of  an  attack  of  red  spider,  neither 
must  the  plants  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots. 
Even  with  no  sign  of  insects  apparent  occasional 
sponging  of  the  leaves  with  soft  water  should  not 
be  neglected,  as  this  keeps  them  clean  and  imparts 
a  fresh  appearance  to  the  plants. 

AsPAR.\(!n,S    SpREN(!ERI. 

This  is  becoming  quite  a  popular  plant  for  hanging 
baskets  and  for  covering  bare  places  with  light  and 
graceful  greenery.  Seeds  are  now  ripening  on  the 
old  plants,  and  these  should  be  gathered  directly 
they  become  red,  for  they  drop  quickly  after  turning 
colour.  They  may  be  either  sown  at  once  in  pans 
of  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  house  or  pit  with  an 
intermediate  temperature,  or  they  may  be  stored 
till  March  and  then  sown  in  heat.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  advisable  to  put  the  seeds  in  air-tight 
packets,  for  they  appear  to  lose  some  of  their 
vitality  if  allowed  long  exposure  to  a  dry  air. 

Fuchsias. 
When  old  plants  of  these  have  lost  their  leaves 
and  the  soil  most  of  its  moisture  they  should  t)e 
put  into  their  winter  quarters,  perhaps  the  best 
position  being  a  shed  or  cellar  free  from  draughts 
and  frost  -  proof  without  being  warm.  They 
may  be  stacked  closely  together  and  allowed 
to  take  their  chance  dtiring  the  winter  months. 
Should  the  shed,  however,  be  a  dry  and  airy  one, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  wood  plump  by 
dewing  the  plants  over  occasionally  with  the  aid 
of  a  syringe.  Young  stock  struck  this  autumn 
must  not  be  dried  off,  and  should  be  kept  gently 
growing. 

Oleanders. 

These  should  be  dried  off  almost  entirely,  as 
they  i-equire  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood. 
Oleanders  are  very  subject  to  scale,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity should  be  lost  of  cleaning  both  leaves  and 
stems. 

Hvdrange.^  hortensis. 

Though  young  plants  are  mostly  grown  in  pots 
large  bushes  are  of  great  value  where  conservatories 
have  to  be  kept  furnished.  They  may  be  kept  in 
good  condition  for  several  years,  but  should  be 
potted  ainuially  about  this  time  or  a  little  earlier. 
The  prominent  buds  now  found  at  the  bases  of 
this  year's  flowering  shoots  should  not  be  injured, 
as  on  these  depends  the  furnishing  of  the  plants. 
Shorten  but  do  not  cut  away  entirely  those  shoots 
which  have  flowered,  as  they  aie  best  removed  in 
spring.  Very  weak  unflowered  shoots  may  be  cut 
out,  but  the  stronger  ones  may  be  retained.  After 
potting  give  one  soaking  of  water  to  settle  the 
soil,  and  then  give  but  little  water  for  the  rest  of 
the  winter.  Hydrangeas  are  best  wintered  in  a 
cool  greenhouse.  J.  C.  T.4LL.\ck. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

The  work  of  planting  should  be  pushed  along 
as  fast  as  possible.  Early  autumn-planted  trees 
always  do  best.  The  work  should  be  done  with 
care  and  judgment ;  the  hole  should  be  wider 
than  the  spread  of  roots,  and  deep  enough  to  allow 
of  4  inches  to  6  inches  of  soil  being  placed  above 
the  highest  roots.  A  tree  should  not  be  planted 
too  deeply,  but  so  that  it  has  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
ground  ;  indeed,  this  remark  applies  to  all  plant- 
ing. No  plant  will  grow  if  it  is  loose  at  the  collar. 
For  open  ground,  after  the  hole  is  made  of  the 
right  ilimensions,  with  the  soil  at  the  bottom  made 
firm,  a  suitable  sized  stake  for  supporting  the  tree 
should  be  driven  in  the  centre,  deep  enough  to 
hold  it  firmly  in  its  place  during  strong  winds. 
When  planting  examine  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
cutting  oft'  damaged  parts.  Lay  the  roots  out 
straight  and  work  the  soil  between  them,  making 
it  firm  throughout  by  treading  or  with  a  wooden 
rammer.  Secure  the  tree  to  the  stake  by  the 
main  stem  with  strong  tar  .string,  and  place  a  piece 
of  shred  between  it  and  the  bank  to  prevent 
damage.       The   same   remarks    are    applicable   to 
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trees  against  walls,  except  that  a  stake  is  not 
retjuired,  but  a  shred  may  be  used  instead.  Plant 
the  tree  a  few  inches  from  the  wall  to  allow  of 
room  for  the  bole  to  grow. 

Raspbekrv   Canes 

are  adapted  for  planting  about  5  feet  apart 
between  p_\'ramid  or  bush  trees,  and  eventually 
to  be  grubbed  up  as  the  trees  require  more  room. 
Rasplierries  like  a  damp  and  good  soil  ;  there- 
fore, when  a  ])lot  is  given  to  them,  the  more  moist 
part  of  the  garden  should  he  selected.  Before  plant- 
ing, deep  trenching  of  the  ground  is  necessary.  Suit- 
able distances  to  plant  the  canes  are  4  feet  apart 
in  the  rows  and  6  feet  between  the  rows.  Of  late 
years  there  have  been  great  improvements  in  the 
"varieties.  At  the  present  time  I  consider  Superla- 
tive by  far  the  best  red,  and  its  progenies,  raised 
by  different  hrms,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Bunyard, 
the  best  whites.  They  are  very  prolific,  and  the 
fruits  are  large. 

(lOOSEBERRV    AND    RED    AND    WlIlTE   Ct'RRANT 

Bushes. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  is  the  same  as 
for  Raspberries,  and  they  are  adapted  for  similar 
positions,  whilst  they  thrive  and  fruit  freely  on 
north  walls  in  company  with  Morello  Cherries 
trained  as  upright  cordons.  I  have  seen  Uoose- 
berries  grown  in  this  way,  lo  feet  high,  loaded 
with  fruit  from  base  to  summit,  and  they  do  well 
trained  fan-shaped  against  stakes,  but  for  general 
purposes  the  bush  shape  is  the  best.  Plant  them 
about  6  feet  apart.  A  few  good  kinds  of  Goose- 
berries for  dessert  are  Early  Sulphur,  Whitesmith, 
Crown  Bolj,  Forester,  Pretty  Boy,  Gipsj'  Queen, 
and  Warrington  ;  for  preserving.  Rough  Red, 
Ironmonger,  and  Champagne  :  for  gathering  green, 
Whinham's  Industry.  To  the  above  dessert  varie- 
tie.s  the  new  ones  should  be  added — Langley 
Beauty,  tiolden  Gem,  and  Langley  (ireen,  raised 
by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Good  Red  Currants  are  Red 
Dutch,  Raby  Castle,  and  La  Versaillaise  ;  and 
White  Currants,  White  Dutch  and  White  Ver- 
sailles. Black  Currants  require  more  room.  A 
distance  of  9  feet  apart  is  not  too  much.  Carter's 
Champion  is  a  good  variety.  The  kinds  of  fruit 
mentioned  are  generally  grown,  and  besides  these 
there  i.s  the  Logan  Berry,  recently'  introduced 
from  America,  which  promises  to  be  useful  for 
cooking.  Of  the  American  Blackberries  Wilson 
.Junior  and  laeiniatus  are  the  best,  and  the  Rasp- 
berry Blackberry  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  is  of 
distinct  Raspberrj'  flavour,  with  the  habit  of  the 
latter,  and  fruits  at  the  same  time  as  the  Black- 
berry. I  believe  it  will  be  very  useful  for  cooking. 
The  new  fruits  require  the  same  treatment  as 
Raspberries. 

FoKCi.si;  Peaches  a.n'D  Nectarines. 

To  have  ripe  fruit  by  the  month  of  May  forcing 
I  must  begin  in  winter,  before  the  days  are  at  their 
shortest,  that  is,  where  such  old  varieties  as  Royal 
George,  Violette  Hative,  and  Bellegarde  Peaches, 
and  Elruge  Nectarines  are  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose :  but  where  recentl3'  raised  varieties  in  this 
country  and  others  that  have  been  introduced  are 
relied  upon  to  produce  fruit  at  the  time  mentioned, 
starting  a  month  hence  will  do.  These  are  early 
varieties,  and  of  Peaches  select  Alexander,  Waterloo, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Hale's  Early,  and  Early  Alfred,  and 
Nectarines  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers',  Lord  Napier, 
and  Precoce  de  Croncels.  When  beginning  to  force 
examine  the  border  to  ascertain  its  state  as  to  mois- 
ture, and  should  it  be  only  slightly  moist  w'ater 
liberally  witli  tepid  water.  Begin  forcing  slowly, 
merelv  keeping  the  houses  shut,  with  occasionally 
damping  overtlie  trees,  being  sufficient  until  the  buds 
.show  signs  of  swelling,  when  slight  warmth  may  be 
u.sed  in  the  hot  water  pipes  to  keep  the  temperature 
to  about  ."Ml"  at  night  and  o5''  in  the  da}',  with  a 
rise  of  11)*''  from  sun  heat.  These  figures  are  suit- 
able when  it  is  about  the  mean  temperature  outside 
at  this  season,  but  in  time  of  frosty  weather  it  is 
better  to  let  the  temperature  recede  manj'  degrees 
during  the  night  rather  than  keep  pipes  anything 
approaching  hot.  An  excess  of  artificial  heat  is 
very  detrimental  in  the  early  stages  of  forcing,  and 
any  time  that  may  be  lost  can  be  made  up  from 
sun  heat  in  tlie   later   stages.      Maintain  a  sweet 


growing  atmosphere  by  damping 
occasionally,  and  ventilation  ac- 
cording to  external  conditions. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  pot 
trees,  with  paying  strict  attention 
to  their  requirements  for  water. 

Late  Peach  and  Nectarine,  Plum, 
and  Cherry  trees  should  have  as 
complete  a  rest  as  circumstances 
permit  from  now  until  the  time 
for  starting  growth  :  if  the  roof 
lights  can  be  removed,  except  in 
the  coUler  parts,  all  the  better. 
Where  the  trees  are  the  only 
occupants  of  a  house  it  is  easy  to 
give  rest,  but  it  is  not  so  where 
bedding  plants  have  to  be  win- 
tered in  the  same  house.  When 
used  for  the  double  purpose  to 
attain  the  desired  object  strict 
attention  must  be  paid  to  venti- 
lation. Give  as  much  air  as  circum- 
starices  will  permit.  I  believe  that 
confinement  in  their  resting  season 
is  the  cause  of  shedding  buds  at 
the  starting  time.  Trees  in  pots 
can  be  wintered  outdoors  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  standing  them 
on  a  hard  bottom.  Push  along 
with  the  work    of 

Pruning  and  Retying  Trees, 
cleansing  against  insects  and  wash- 
ing houses.     From  all  trees  that  are 
not  vigorous  remove  old  soil  down 
to  the  roots,  and   top-dress    with 
new  soil  enriched  %vith  bone-meal. 
In  the  case  of  trees  that  have  been 
infested  with    the   worst   kinds  of 
insects    in    their    growing    season, 
such   as   mealy  bug  or  scale,   take 
extra    precautions  to    eradicate    them  :    the    time 
to  do  it  is  when  the  trees  are  at  rest.     I  know  of 
nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than  washing  the 
tree.")  with  XL  Composition,  of  strength  according 
to  directions,  to  reach  as  many  harbouring  places 
as  possible,  if  done  two  or  three  times  so  much  the 
better.     Add  petroleum  to  lime-wash  for  applying 
to  brickwork,  and   remove  all  surface  soil  to  the 
depth  of   2  inches    or  .3  inches  at  the  least,  and 
replace  with  new.  G.   Norman. 

The  Gardens,  Hatfidd  HoiiAt,  Herts. 
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BEGONIA     MANICATA. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  Begonias  are  amongst 
the  most  useful  class  of  plants  grown. 
The}'  embrace  many  kinds,  and  are 
most  diversified  in  colour,  form, 
habit,  and  in  their  re(|uirements.  I 
doubt  if  another  order  of  soft-wooded 
plants  could  be  named  that  has  so  man}'  claims  on 
cultivators.  Seldom  is  there  a  season  that  does  not 
bring  several  new  Begonias  into  cultivation,  with 
the  result  that  growers  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  some 
of  the  older  kinds  that  are  perhaps  of  greater  value, 
such  as  undoubtedl}'  is  the  one  now  illustrated.  It 
is  open  to  question  if  there  is  another  variety  that, 
generally  speaking,  is  so  valuable  as  B.  manieata. 

Those  of  us  who  visit  gardens  will  notice  how 
seldom  this  is  now  seen  as  compared  to  its  popu- 
larity twent}'  or  thirty  years  ago.  Like  many  more 
plants  it  has  got  into  disfavour  through  bad  culture. 
Consequently,  when  seen  in  this  condition  it  is 
considered  to  have  but  little  decorative  value,  and 
this  is  true,  but  grown  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  it  makes  a  charming  specimen. 

Its  culture  is  very  simple.  I  have  grown  it 
for  many  years,  and  find  that  this,  like  many  other 
soft-wooded  plants,  is  more  satisfactory  when  grown 
from  cuttings  every  year,  from  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  potted  into  good  soil  ;  when  well  rooted 
continued  manurial  applications  are  necessary  to 
have  a  vigorous  plant  in  a  small  pot,  and  for  those 
who  need  them  for  decorative  purposes  it  is  essential 
that  the  pots  should  be  small.    Accordingly,  I  root 


BEGONIA    MANICATA. 

new  cuttings  every  year  in  April  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  out  of  bloom.  These  are  taken  otl' with 
as  many  large  leaves  as  possible,  and  retaining  these 
I  put  them  either  singly  into  2i-inch  pots  or 
three  cuttings  in  a  6-inch  pot.  They  are  then 
placed  in  a  frame  on  a  hot-bed,  no  artificial  heat 
being  used. 

In  this  position  they  quickly  take  root,  and  are 
jilaced  in  a  more  airy  frame.  About  the  middle  of 
June  I  pot  them  into  4Vinch  and  (i-inch  pots,  and 
the  three  in  a  pot  are  moved  into  S-inch  pots. 
Throughout  the  sunnner  they  remain  in  frames, 
having  abundance  of  air  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry.  When  the  days  become  colder  the 
Begonias  are  removed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
'i(f  at  night,  though  an  abundance  of  air  is  still 
admitted  to  induce  firm  growth.  When  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  I  water  tliem  with  weak  manure 
water  frequently.  About  December  some  of  the 
plants  are  put  in  a  warmer  house  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  flower  early.  The  others  are  kept  in 
a  vinery  that  is  resting,  and  bloom  in  April  and 
May. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  the  large 
leaves  from  where  the  cuttings  are  first  taken  off  ; 
by  so  doing  the  grower  will  have  fine  handsome 
leaves  to  cover  the  pot  when  the  plant  is  fidly 
grown.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  reach  quite  to  the 
table.  This  specimen  was  one  of  those  grown  three 
cuttings  in  a  pot.  In  this  way  the  cultivator  can 
grow  as  large  a  plant  in  one  }'ear  as  lie  can  in  two 
with  single  cuttings.  These  plants  had  from  thirty 
to  thirty-six  spikes  of  bloom  on  a  plant,  many 
'2  feet  to  3  feet  high.  When  placed  on  a  table  as 
shown  here,  with  their  loose,  light  panicles  of 
pinkish  white  flowers,  they  are  a  charming  sight, 
and  I  know  of  nothing  more  admired  than  these 
were.  Smaller  plants  of  B.  manieata  are  equally 
useful  for  table  plants  or  placing  among  otlier 
plants  in  the  conservator}'. 

They  remain  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and  when 
well  hardened  do  not  suffer  so  quickly  as  many 
kinds  do  in  close  rooms.  The  best  soil  I  find  to 
be  a  sandy  fibrous  loam,  with  a  good  portion  of 
deca}'ed  hot-bed  manure.  Should  large  plai\ts  be 
wanted,  pot  them  early  in  .Tune  wlicn  lilooming  is 
over  in  the  size  needed,  growing  them  either  in  a 
pit  or  frame  through  the  summer.  Care  should  be 
taken   not  to   allow  them  to  receive   a  cheek,  or 
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their  leaves   will   be  disfigured   and  their  beaut}' 
gone.  J.  Crook. 

Forde  Ahliey. 


NOTES    FROM    IRISH 
GARDENS. 


HAMWOOD,    CO. 


MEATH. 


ON  the  occasion  of  a  former  visit  to 
I  Haniwood,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Charles 
I  R.  Hamilton,  one  felt  that  the  time 
'  at  one'.s  command  was  insufficient 
for  what  was  to  be  seen.  My 
second  visit,  in  August  last,  was 
more  prolonged,  but  made  me  only  regret  that 
distance  prevented  me  from  seeing  it  at  various 
seasons,  so  that  its  many  treasures  in  the  shape  of 
flowers  and  plants  of  many  kinds  could  be  seen  at 
their  best  in  each  season  of  the  year.  A  specialist 
in  trees  and  shrubs  might  find  ample  work  for  his 
pen,  and  even  one  who  is  more  devoted  to 
herbaceous  plants  could  not  see  without  the 
highest  admiration  the  fine  trees  and  shrubs  which 
abound,  and  many  of  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  high  praise  from  ardent  arboriculturists.  It  is 
a  treat  of  no  mean  order  to  have,  as  the  writer 
had,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Burbidge,  both 
of  whom  know  them  well.  How  much  the 
beauty  of  the  Inimbler  flowers  is  increased  by  the 
arboreal  vegetation  which  forms  the  setting  for 
their  loveliness  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Nor 
can  one,  in  passing  through  the  gardens,  omit 
many  references  to  the  shrubs,  >vithout  which  no 
garden  is  perfect. 

One  of  the  features  of  Hamwood  is  the   number 


of  bulbs  planted  in  the 
grass.  Although  long 
over,  one  could  imagine 
the  loveliness  of  the 
scene  when  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Dattbdils, 
Apennine  Windflowers, 
Scillas, and  other  bulbous 
plants,  each  in  their 
season,  sparkle  on  the 
turf  beneath  the  shelter 
of  these  trees.  Tiiere 
aie  tens  of  thousands 
of  these  bulbs  in  the 
grass  all  about  the  liouse. 
In  earlier  years  the 
beds  in  the  grass  in  front 
of  Haniwood  were  filled 
with  bedding  plants. 
These  have  disappeared, 
and  in  their  place  are 
shrubs,  which  suit  the 
surroundings  well  and 
do  not  give  a  tithe  of 
the  trouble,  besides  look- 
ing cheerful  all  the 
winter.  I  noticed  how 
freely  the  Heaths  are 
used,  and  can  under- 
stand how  fine  the 
m  as  s  e  s  of  the  lovely 
Erica  oarnea  must  look 
in  the  beginning  of  the 
3'ear.  There  is  a  pretty 
bed  of  Anemone  japonica 
alba  and  hardy  Fuchsias, 
which  go  well  together, 
and  lo o k  bright  in 
autumn.  Pretty,  also,  is 
one  of  Rosa  rugosa  varie- 
ties, while  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Azaleas 
must  present  a  grand 
sight  when  in  bloom. 
A  bed  of  Boeconia  cor- 
data  was  also  fine  in 
August  when  I  was  there. 
The  many  specimen  trees, 
however,  distracted 
inuch  of  one's  attention 
from  the  plants  below  or  near. 

The  garden  proper  is  a  most  interesting  place. 
Well  walled  round  about,  and  divided  for  shelter 
by  high  old  Beech  hedges,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for 
plants  which  rejoice  in  protection  from  wind. 
One  of  the  most  striking  things  one  notices  is  the 
enormous  growth  made  by  tlie  Funkias,  one  walk 
in  particular  having  a  number  of  maginficent 
clumps  on  either  side.  A  striking  thing  in  one 
border  was  a  clump  of  handsome  Bamboos  from 
North  India,  apparently  allied  to  Arundinaria 
Ma.\imowiesi,  better  known  as  Bambusa  Simoni. 

A  pretty  feature  of  the  garden  is  a  small 
enclosure  filled  with  China  Roses,  among  tlie  best 
being  Queen  Mab,  Mme.  Eugene  Re^al,  and  Irene 
Watts.  Duke  of  York  is  not  so  good  at  Hamwood. 
Roses  of  other  kinds  abound,  from  choice  Hybrid 
Teas  and  climbing  forms  to  the  Penzance  Briars 
and  several  species.  They  are  utilised  in  borders, 
on  arches,  on  walls,  or  in  beds  intermingled  with 
other  flowers.  Mr.  Hamilton's  tastes  seem 
eclectic  enough  to  lead  liim  to  appreciate  such 
lovely  things  among  the  forms  of  the  queen  of 
flowers  as  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  as  well  as  the 
sweet  old  Apothecaries'  Roses,  a  bed  of  which, 
mixed  with  Anemone  japonica  alba,  looks  well  in 
the  seasons  in  which  these  flowers  are  in  bloom. 
Scotch  Roses,  R  Harrisoni  and  R.  cinnamonea 
were  among  the  many  which  meet  one  at  every 
turn. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  so  many  flowering  shrubs 
in  such  health  in  this  garden.  Magnolias  on  walls, 
or  as  standards  in  the  borders,  are  delightful  in 
their  season.  On  my  former  visit  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  these  in  flower.  Such 
forms  as  parviflora,  Lennei,  tripetala,  Watsoni, 
and  conspicua,  with  several  others,  made  one 
wish  for  a  more  congenial  climate  in  one's  own 
garden.     Trellises  covered  with  the  best  forms  of 


Pyrus  (Cydonia)  make  a  fine  background  to  the 
herbaceous  borders  in  one  part  of  the  garden. 
One  might  talk  long  enough  of  the  Kalmias, 
Haniamelis.  Corniuses,  Gaullherias,  Olearias,  and  a 
host  of  other  shrubs  which  are  so  well  used  in  this 
garden  in  association  with  herbaceous  and  bulbous 
plants.  A  visit  to  such  a  place  as  Hamwood  gives 
one  a  fresh  insight  into  the  wealth  of  beauty 
available  among  shrubs  and  of  their  true  value  in 
association  with  other  plants  of  a  diflerent  nature. 
One  may  remaik  that  Clerodendron  trichotomum, 
which  many  cannot  flower,  was  in  bloom  at  the 
time  of  my  last  visit. 

One  cannot  well  individuali.se  the  herbaceous 
plants  in  a  collection  .such  as  that  at  Hamwood. 
Epiniediums  may,  like  the  Funkias,  be  mentioned 
as  being  exceptionall}-  fine  in  growth.  Anemone 
japonica  in  several  forms  was  also  exceedingly 
good.  Montbretia  ro.sea  was  also  represented.  It 
is  a  plant  as  yet  too  little  known  in  our  gardens. 
The  better-known  varieties  of  Montbretia  were 
also  largely  grown,  with  a  number  of  other 
favourite  flowers,  many  being  grown  in  beds  in  the 
reserve  garden,  to  come  m  for  cutting  so  as  to 
maintain  those  in  the  garden  borders  as  long  in 
beauty  as  possible.  One  observed  a  great  many 
Hemerocallises,  Irises,  Asters,  Heleniinns,  Helian- 
thuses,  and  quite  a  number  of  others.  Anemone 
fulgens  does  well  and  is  largely  grown.  A  fine 
combination  was  Salvia  patens — hardy  at  Hamwood 
— and  scarlet  (Gladioli  in  a  bed,  with  Crocus 
Imperati  for  early  spring  bloom.  Space  will  not 
permit  one  to  go  further  into  detail  where  so  much 
would  call  for  it. 

A  walk  through  the  glass  department  showed, 
among  other  things,  a  splendid  crop  of  Muscats, 
magnificent  Gloxinias,  and  a  most  picturesque 
fernery',  in  which  were  a  miniber  of  Rex  Begonias, 
beside  the  Dicksonias,  and  Filmy  and  other  Ferns 
which  made  it  so  pleasing.  One  enjo^'ed,  also,  a 
look  at  the  orchard,  witli  its  healthy  trees  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  its  productive  Strawberry  beds, 
the  pleasure  lieing  heightened  by  passing  on  our 
way  along  a  Weigela  walk  and  among  many  of  the 
best  of  the  new  Lilacs. 

To  the  last  was  left  a  stioll  down  a  long  avenue 
lined  with  noble  Conifers  of  the  highest  beauty. 
These  formed  an  impiessive  conclusion  to  a  visit 
full  of  delight,  and  one  which  will  yield  pleasant 
and  fruitful  memories  for  many  years  to  come. 

S.  Ar.nott. 


SOLANUM    WENDLANDI. 

Of  tlie  genu.s  (Solaiiuiu  that  ccjutaiii.s  many 
hundred  species,  none,  perliaps,  bears  more 
distinctly-coloured  and  handsome  flowers  than 
S.  Wendlandi.  These  are  usually  over  2  inches 
across,  lilac-blue  veined  with  ]mrple,  and  are 
produced  in  large  bunches  towards  the  ends 
of  the  growing  shoots.  Visitors  to  Kew  will 
call  to  mind  the  splendid  specimen  of  this 
South  American  Solanum  in  the  succulent 
house  there,  and  tliat  makes  such  a  wonderful 
display  when  in  flower.  The  accomjianying 
illtistration  is  pectiliarly  interesting,  in  that 
it  dejiicts  Solanum  Wendlandi  growing  out 
of  doors,  in  the  grounds  of  Burford,  near 
Dorking,  the  seat  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.  The  ]'kvnt  is  well  sheltered  by  the 
surrounding  glass  houses  it  is  true,  but  that 
it  should  have  attained  to  such  vigour  and 
beauty  in  the  open  air  is  worth  recording.  It 
is  curious  to  note  how  accommodating  this 
Solanum  is  as  regards  the  temperature  in 
which  it  is  cultivated.  Even  in  the  moist 
heat  of  a  tropical  house  it  will  thrive,  as  well 
as  in  the  cool  atmosphere  of  a  (.'actus  house, 
and,  as  the  illustration  plainly  shows,  it  will 
not  only  survive,  but  successfully  withstand 
the  vagaries  of  an  English  climate.  There  are 
many  gardens  in  the  south  and  south-western 
districts  of  this  country  that  are  equally  well 
suited  to  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  plant, 
and  where  the  latter  might  with  advantage  be 
planted.  T.  F.  W. 
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NEW    NECTARINES. 

CARDINAL. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  the  note  in  The  Garden 
(page  S',1),  referring  to  the  new  Cardinal 
Nectarine,  and  for  forcing  it  is  certainly  a 
splendid  acquisition,  being  apparently  quite 
as  good  for  pots.  I  saw  recently  some 
splendid  fj-uits  of  this  variety  at  Gunnes- 
bury  House,  Mr.  Hudson  having  some  very  tine 
trees  in  quite  small  pots.  At  the  last  Temple 
show  this  new  Cardinal  was  a  special  feature,  the 
trees  staged  by  the  introducers  (Messrs.  Rivers) 
showing  to  wliat  perfection  these  fruits  could  be 
grown.  As  most  readers  are  aware,  Cardinal  is 
not  recommended  for  open  wall  culture,  at  least 
sucli  is  my  experience,  but  it  tinishes  grandly  in  a 
case  or  cool  Iiouse.  Cardinal  ripens  in  ad\'ance  of 
all  other  kinds  ;  this  is  a  great 
gain,  and  young  trees  are  most  pro- 
ductive. Some  remarkable  tine  fruits 
of  this  variety  and  Early  Rivers' 
were  staged  at  a  recent  meeting  oi 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
these  have  been  noticed  previously 
in  these  pages,  so  I  need  not  refer 
to  them.  I  may  add  such  fine  fruits 
as  those  staged  had  rarely  been 
seen  ;  I  never  remember  seeing  such. 
I  am  aware  size  is  no  test  as  to 
quality,  but  those  who  grow  fruit  in 
quantity  well  know  the  value  of  size, 
and  those  who  sell  also  will  under- 
stand my  meaning,  as  with  (irapes. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  and  other 
fruit,  even  with  Strawberries,  size 
counts  for  a  great  deal.  Cardinal  has 
been  introduced  sufiiciently  long  to 
prove  its  merit.  It  is  certainly  a 
good  cropper,  as  I  note  J'oung  trees 
have  done  well,  and  trees  trained  on 
walls  or  trellises  make  a  splendid 
growth.  I  think  with  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom,  not  too  much 
cutting  back  of  young  wood,  the 
results  are  all  one  may  desire.  Again, 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  so  much  cut- 
ting or  stopping  of  either  the  Peach 
or  Nectarine  in  a  young  state — it  is 
better  to  give  more  room  and  free- 
dom, and  there  is  less  canker  in 
later  years.  Of  course,  with  pot 
trees  these  remarks  do  not  applj', 
but  even  pot  trees,  given  ample 
freedom  ensure  a  much  better  return. 
I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the 

Early  Riveks', 

as  this,  though  not  e({ual  in  value 
as  a  forcer  for  earliness  to  the 
Cardinal,  is  little  inferior,  as  it 
ilosely  follows  that  variet3'  '•  °"  "i^ 
other  hand,  it  is  a  more  useful  all 
round  variety,  as  all  cannot  force 
Nectarines,  and  it  is  a  beautiful  fruit 
for  a  warm  wall.  This  year  Early 
Rivers'  is  a  little  later  than  it  was 
last  season  and  in  1898,  but  this  is 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  cold 
spring,  which  retarded  growth,  and 
the  trees  suffered  somewhat  on  that 
account,  but  even  with  this  drawback 
wf  gathered  fruit  during  the  middle 
ot  August,  and  there  is  a  grand 
1  rop,  the  fruit  large  and  beautifully 
coloured.  For  a  west  or  south  wall 
I  do  not  know  of  a  better  tree  than 
Early  Rivers'.  Since  we  planted  (in 
1896)  it  has  never  failed  to  bear  a  free 
crop  of  fruit.  With  us  it  never 
cracks  like  some  of  the  older  varie- 
ties, and  so  far  we  have  never  had 
any  troul)le  with  mildew.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  value  for 
first  supplies  for  open  walls,  and  the 
qualit\'  is  good.  I  have  heard  that 
in  some  sorts  this  variety  is  addicted 


to  stone  splitting,  but  I  note  this  is  rare  in 
our  own  case,  and  doubtless  it  is  owing  to  the 
soil  being  too  light  and  needing  lime  or  chalk 
that  causes  it.  We  have  this  varietj'  on  two 
aspects,  south  and  west,  and  on  both  it  is  a  success, 
and  there  is  not  much  difference  in  ripening,  but 
even  on  the  west  wall  it  is  earlier  than  Lord 
Napier,  one  of  our  best  Nectarines — or  the  best — 
of  the  older  varieties.  In  cold  soils  or  late  districts 
Lord  Napier  does  not  always  finish  well,  and  in 
such  soils  by  planting  Early  Rivers'  there  will  be 
less  uncertainty  of  the  crops  finishing,  and,  what  is 
so  important,  the  fruits  are  firm  and  well  finished, 
and  they  are  more  highly  coloured  than  when  under 
glass.  I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  value  of 
the  Early  Rivers'  for  open  walls,  but  it  forces  well 
in  addition,  and  may  be  grown  under  glass  in  anj' 
form.  For  a  cool  house  it  is  a  beautiful  fruit.  I 
recently  saw  "a  large  case  or  lean-to  housejwith 
several     trees    of    this   variety,   and  no  heat  was 


employed  :  the  trees  were  marvels  of  culture.  No 
one  would  have  thought  such  fine  trees  had  so 
recently  been  planted  ;  they  occupied  so  much  space 
and  cropped  so  well.  No  one  who  values  Nectarines 
need  hesitate  about  planting  these  two  varieties. 
When  first  introduced  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  their 
being  superior  to  the  well  known  Lord  Napier, 
but  time  has  proved  their  excellence  tor  early 
supplies  both  under  glass  and  on  open  walls. 
Middlesex.  W. 


AN    ARCH    OF    CLEMATIS    AND 

MOUNTAIN    ASH. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  at  Levens, 
apart,  of  course,  from  the  clipped  Yews,  is  the 
arch  of  C!lematis  and  Mountain  Ash,  shown  in 
thejaccompanving  illustration.  It  is  quite  a 
rough   kind   of    arch,   bu*    very   unusual,  and 
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its  picture.squeness  is  delightful.  We  like 
these  rough  arches  of  climbers  in  appropriate 
places. 


NEW^     CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  following  varieties  each  received  an  award 
of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
November  6  : — 

Wallace  E.  Vonder. — A  very  charming  incurved 
Japanese  variety,  with  carmine-coloured  florets. 
From  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Loveliiif->iS. — A  beautiful  Japanese  variety,  with 
broad  petals  of  a  clear  soft  yellow  colour.  It  is  of 
the  incurved  class.     From  Mr.  W.  J.  CJodfrey. 

Mme.  Voii  Andre. — An  incurved  Japanese 
variety,  a  sport  from  Mutual  Friend.  Its  flowers 
ai'e  of  a  pretty  lemon  shade.  From  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey. 

Lady  Esther. — A  refined  and  distinct  flower,  soft 
yellow,  inclining  to  quite  a  lemon  shade,  very  full, 
of  somewhat  fiattish  form,  and  with  incurving 
florets.  From  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Greenlands, 
Henley-on-Thames. 

Mrs.  7i'.  Darin/. — A  Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
of  reHe.'ced  form,  the  colour  being  best  described 
as  rose-purple.  From  Mr.  C.  Griffin,  Walton-on- 
Leigh,  Addlestone. 

Mis.i  Floreure  Southern. — An  incurved  variety, 
very  neat,  bron/.y  yellow  in  the  upper  part,  and 
touched  with  purple  towards  the  base.  Quite  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  show  incurved  kinds. 
From  Mr.  A.  W.  Tanner,  Branksome  Park, 
Bournemouth. 

Lizzie  Adcock. — A  Japanese  variety,  a  sport  from 
Source  d'Or,  with  intense  orange-yellow  flowers. 
It  is  very  free,  delightful  for  the  greenhouse,  and 
probably  would  make  a  good  outdoor  plant.  From 
Mr.  R.  Holmes,  Norwich. 

Messrs  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill,  Surrey, 
for  the  following  seven  beautiful  novelties  : — 

Mme.  Von  Andre.  — This  has  been  already 
described. 

Matthew  Smith. — An  immense  Japanese  flower, 
very  showy  and  handsome,  with  bronzy  red  florets 
and  pale  red  reverse.  A  curious  and  distinct 
colour. 

C.  J.  Salter.  — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
varieties  we  have  seen  this  season.  It  is  a 
Japanese  variety,  very  deep,  hardy,  and  clear 
yellow,  the  lower  florets  hanging  out  in  a  delight- 
ful way. 

W.  B.  Church. — A  Japanese  variety,  bright, 
amaranth  in  colour,  broad  florets,  and  yellow 
reverse.     Very  distinct  and  handsome. 

Lord  Ludlow. — A  magniflcent  incurved  Japanese 
kind,  with  broad  thick  floreDs  of  a  clear  almost 
glistening  yellow  colour.  One  of  the  most  distinct 
novelties  of  the  year. 

Khaki. — An  incurved  Japanese,  with  the  broad 
florets  very  close  together.  The  colour  is  of  a 
peculiarly  bright  red,  with  yellow  reverse. 

Glorioii.1. — This  may  be  called  a  decorative 
variety,  its  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  colour.  It  is 
very  free  and  pleasing. 


NOTES    FROM    KEW. 


LON.CHOCARPUS  BARTERI. 

NEARLY  fifty  years  ago  this  leguminous 
stove  climber  was  cliscovered  in  west 
tropical  Africa  by  Mr.  Barter,  a  Kew 
collector  attached  to  Dr.  Baikie's 
Niger  expedition.  It  was  cultivated 
at  Kew  for  a  considerable  time 
without  flowering,  but  in  ISSO,  after  attaining  a 
length  of  (iU  feet,  a  number  of  flowers  were 
produced,  from  which  a  figure  was  prepared  for 
the  Botanical  Mar/azine.  Since  that  time  flowers 
have  been  borne  at  irregular  periods,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  blooming  as  it  has  never  done 
before.  The  plant  is  growing  in  the  Palm  house, 
where,  after  winding  about  the  rails  of  the  gallery, 
several  branches  have  been  allowed  to  grow  to  the 
centre   dome,  and   it   is   these  branches   that   are 


flowering  most  freely.  The  flowers  are  pink, 
in  size  and  shape  very  like  those  of  Cercis 
siliquastrum.  The}'  are  in  dense,  branched, 
]iendulous  racemes  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  length 
from  the  ends  of  branches  ;  the  leaves  ornamental, 
1  foot  long,  and  pinnate.  In  a  position  such  as  is 
given  it  at  Kew  the  large  racemes  of  flowers  look 
very  attractive  intermixed  with  the  foliage  of 
surrounding  Palms. 

FUCHSIA  SIMPLICICAULIS. 

To  be  seen  at  its  best  this  plant  should  be  trained 
to  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse,  by  which  means  its 
pretty  pendulous  blossoms  are  seen  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  It  was  discovered  about  forty  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Lobb  in  Peru,  when  collecting  for 
Messrs.  Veitoh,  and  flowered  at  Chelsea  for  the 
first  time  in  1S.58.  It  is  of  little  or  no  use  as  a 
pot  plant,  the  growth  being  long  and  straggling. 
The  flowers  are  bright  red,  tubular,  and  borne  in 
long,  pendulous  racemes,  the  same  racemes  con- 
tinuing to  bear  flowers  for  several  months.  Its 
usefulness  as  a  greenhouse  plant  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  it  flowers  freely  from  May  until 
Christmas.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  treat  it  in  a 
similar  manner  to  a  Vine,  spurring  it  back  each 
spring.  W.  D. 


SOCIETIES. 


READING  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  last  fortnightly  nieetinij:  of  the  Reading  and  District 
Gardeners'  Association,  Mr.  C.  P.  Oretchley,  of  the  Honey's 
Gardens,  Twyford,  and  formerly  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
gave  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  Ferns :  their  cultnre  and 
classiflcation,"  treating  the  subject  under  the  f<.illo\ving 
headings:  General  appearance  and  character,  flowering, 
spores,  character  and  gei-mination,  culture,  sowing,  stuve 
varieties  in  pots,  baskets,  rafts,  general  ornamentation, 
greenhouse  varieties,  propagation,  shading,  insect  pests,  and 
classification.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Stanton, 
Dr.  Stansfteld,  Messrs.  Powell,  Blake,  Bryant,  Neve,  Barnes, 
Burtitt,  and  Fry  took  part.  A  very  unusual  but  interesting 
exhibit  was  made  by  Mr.  Stanton,  Park  Place,  Heuley-on- 
Thanies,  wht)  staged  blooms  of  Aristolochia  elegans  (Bi-azil), 
A.  Gigas  sturtevanti  (Guatemala),  and  fruits  of  Diospyros 
Kaki  (Japanese  fruit),  and  Guavas.  The  other  exhibitors 
were  Dr.  Stansfield  (Fern,  Scolopendrium  crispum  grande), 
Mr.  Exler.  The  Redlands  Gardens  (Lily  of  the  Valley),  Mr. 
F.  Lever,  Hillside  Gardens  (collection  of  zonal  Pelargoniums). 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer  and  the 
exhibitors.     Two  new  members  were  elected. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION 
The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  St.  John's  Parish  Rooms. 
Redland,  on  Thursday,  November  S.  Mr.  G.  Brook  was  in 
the  chair,  the  attendance  being  large. 

Mr.  G.  Hai'ding,of  Clifton, gave  a  lecture  on  the  "Migration 
of  Birds,'  treating  the  subject  in  a  very  able  and  interesting 
manner.  Observing  that  bird  migration  was  world-wide  in 
its  operation  and  influence,  he  gave  some  details  respecting 
the  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  chief  visitors  to  our 
shores.  The  reasons  for  this  migration  were  for  nesting 
purposes,  need  of  food,  and  what  he  described  as  an  occasional 
impulse  to  travel.  He  also  gave  much  information  as  to  the 
great  power  of  endurance  of  birds  on  the  wing,  the  high 
altitudes  at  which  they  travel  during  the  daytime,  the  swift- 
ness of  their  flight,  and  the  large  nmnbers  in  which  the 
various  tribes  journey  from  one  continent  to  another,  quoting 
largely  from  statistics  collected  by  the  liglithouse  keepers  on 
our  coasts,  and  concluded  his  lecture  by  claiming  that  we 
could  not  exist  without  the  assistance  of  these  feathered 
friends,  who  derived  their  sustenance  from  ihe  insect  life 
around  us,  and  who  should,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be 
erticiently  protected. 

Mr.  Harding  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
interesting  lecture. 

Prizes  for  six  dessert  Apples  were  awarded  to  .Messrs. 
Gardner,  Marsh,  and  McCulIoch,  and  for  six  dessert  Peai-s  to 
.Messrs.  Skinner,  Mc('uIloch.  and  (h'chard.  Certificates  of 
merit  went  to  ;Mr.  E.  PomIc  for  a  collection  of  Fnngi,  and  to 
Mr.  Maddocks  for  two  vases  of  Violets. 


BRIXTON,  CLAPHAM,  AND  STREATHAM  SOCIETY. 
One  of  the  prettiest  and  best  arranged  exhibitions  it  has 
ever  been  our  pleasure  to  witness  was  that  of  the  above 
society  which  was  (as  in  recent  years)  held  in  the  Streatham 
Town  Hall.  It  was  a  remarkable  display  of  horticultural 
produce,  not  even  honorary  exhibits  being  admitted  from 
outside  the  society's  radius.  Ahuost  everything  shown 
denoted  high  class  culture.  Chrysanthemums,  notably  the 
Japanese  section,  were  <jf  high  class  quality,  both  as  cut 
blooms  in  the  seveial  and  varied  classes  and  as  plants  in 
the  groups  and  as  specimens.  Untrained  plants  are  here 
encouraged  (a  most  commendable,  sensible,  and  time-saving 
class),  and  tlie  examples  shown  were  well  worthy  of  illustra- 
tion. The  incurved  sections  of  cut  blooms,  as  is  the  case  at 
many  other  centres,  were  not  shown  in  large  <iuantities  ; 
the  ipiality,  nevertheless,  was  well  up  to  the  best  standards. 
Orchids  are  always  a  prominent  feature  here,  such 
good    things    as    Dendrobium    formosuni    giganteum,     and 


Vanda  coerulea  being  prominent.  Ferns  in  specimen  size 
weie  also  very  praiseworthy,  the  gold  and  silver  Gymno- 
giammas  being  fine  examples  of  culture.  Foliage  iilante 
added  to  the  general  eftect,  being  judiciously  placed  between 
bright  masses  of  Chrysanthemums.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
were  both  shown  well,  remarkably  so  for  the  locality.  Very 
noteworthy  was  the  class  for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  as  a 
case  in  point,  so  also  was  that  for  Muscats.  The  entire 
exhibition  was  a  most  notable  example  of  well-thought-out 
plans  beforehand,  aided  beyond  any  doubt  by  the  exhibitors 
themselves.  No  smoking  or  other  discomforts  were  counte- 
nanced ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  exhibition  where  ladies  and  gentle- 
men can  assemble  with  pleasure  and  profit. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
A  WELL-ATTENPEP  meeting  was  held  in  the  society's  rooms 
on  Tuesday  evening,  November  6,  air.  W.  Turney  in  the 
chair.  The  preliminary  business  being  disposed  of^  Mr.  W.  J. 
Simpson,  The  Gardens,  Falkland  Park,  gave  a  most  inte- 
resting and  seasonable  paper  on  "  Hardy  Fruit."  Having 
made  a  few  remarks  on  fruit  and  its  value  as  food,  llr. 
Simpson  then  practically  dealt  with  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  the  selection  of  sorts,  and  planting  suitable  to 
the  villa  garden,  large  gardens,  orchards,  itc.  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Blackberries,  etc.,  were  ably  considered,  and  note  was  made 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  Blackberries  and  their  suitability 
for  garden  culture.  The  paper  bore  evidence  of  the  lec- 
turer's knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  him.  An  interesting  and  profit- 
able discussion  followed,  in  which  most  of  those  present 
took  part. 

ilr.  J.  R.  Box  exhibited  about  thirty  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears  in  splendid  condition.  Among  the  Apples  were 
Gloria  Mundi,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Il'illandiiury,  Lanes  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder,  and 
Wadluirst  Pippin  ;  and  among  Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  Catillac, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice  were 
especially  fine. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Gregory)  announced  that  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  November  20,  Mr.  W.  E.  Humphreys,  the  Grange 
Gardens,  Hackbridge,  will  give  a  paper  on  Cattleyas. 
Exhibits  are  invited. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  on  November  6.  In  the  absence  of  ilr.  D.  Dewar, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow,  through  indisposition,  a  good 
paper  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Waldie  Lament,  Merchiston. 
The  subject  was  'Advice  to  Beginners  on  the  Feeding  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  for  Exhibition  Bloom."  Mr.  Todd 
(vice-president)  occupied  the  chair.  In  tlie  course  of  his  re- 
marks, Mr.  Lament  str<jngly  advised  too  much  feeding  rather 
than  too  little,  in  order  to  get  ideal  plants,  a  point  which 
was  warmly  discussed  by  several  of  the  members  present; 
also  large  versus  small  blooms. 

The  exhibits  for  the  evening  included  the  following  :  Two 
fine  plants  of  Chrysanthen)ums^  Mrs.  Barkley  and  ilrs. 
Coombes — from  Mr.  Waldie  Lament,  Merchiston,  and  cut 
mixed  Roses  from  Mr.  Todd,  ifusselburgh,  some  Dutch 
Cabbages,  A"c.  Two  life  and  twenty-three  members  were 
added  to  tlie  roll  of  the  association.  A  hearty  vute  of  thanks 
was  given  Mr.  Waldie  Lament  for  his  able  and  interesting 
paper. 


ROOT  SHOW  AT  COGGESHALL. 
Some  few  yeai's  ago  the  well-known  enterprising  firm  of 
John  K.  King,  seed  growers,  of  Coggeshall  and  Reading,  held 
amiually  a  root  show  and  luncheon  at  the  former  place. 
Owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture,  however, 
this  event  had  to  be  dropped  for  sevei-al  years.  But  last 
year  the  present  members  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Herbert  King  and 
Mr.  Leonard  King,  thought  fit  to  revive  the  exhibition,  and 
the  success  which  attended  their  eft'orts  must  have  been 
very  gratifying  to  them.  Tuesday,  Novemljer  (1,  was  the 
day  fixed  for  the  exhibition  this  year,  and  the  show  proved 
to  be  far  more  successful  than  that  of  last  year.  It  was  also 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  the  number  of  entries  exceeding 
those  of  the  previous  e.xhibition,  while  there  was  a  much 
better  attendance. 

This  year  prizes  amounting  in  value  to  over  £100  were 
ottered,  and  the  entries  luuubered  450.  The  exhibits,  which 
were  sent  by  Jlr.  John  K.  King's  customers  from  all  parts  of 
England,  were  displayed  in  one  of  the  many  spacious  seed 
warehouses  of  that  firm. 

The  handsome  collection  of  prizes  offered  by  the  firm  were 
on  view  and  greatly  admired.  In  the  horticultural  part  of 
the  exhibition  the  vegetables  were  of  a  vei-y  high  standard 
of  excellence,  and  would  favourably  compare  with  any 
exhibited  at  numy  of  the  principal  shows.  Awards  :  — 
Vegetables. 

Collection  of  vegetables.— 1,  Mr.  J.  Round.  M.P.  (Mr.  H. 
Bishop,  gardener);  '1,  .Mr.  A.  Basill  :  :i,  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett. 

Elejihant  Prize-taker  or  White  Elephant  Runner  Beans.— 

1,  .Mr.  A.  Basill;   *2,  Mr.  J.  Round,  M.P.  (Mr.  H.  Bishop, 
gardener). 

Dark-red  Beet.— 1,  Mr.  CJ.  H.  Copp ;  2,  Ml.  J.  Boggis ; 
3,  Rev.  W.  H.  Bond. 

Excelsior  Brussels  Sprouts.— 1,  Mr.  J.  A.  Beckett;  2,  ilr. 
J.  Durrant ;  3,  Mr.  J.  .\.  Smith. 

Reading  Defiance  Cabbage.— 1,  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett ;  2,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Smith  ;  S,  Mr.  J.  P.  Price. 

Reading  Prize-winner  Intei-niediate  Carrot.— 1,  Mr.  T. 
Leith  ;  2,  Mr.  G.  H.  Copp  ;  3,  Mr.  H.  Folkes;  4,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Beckett. 

Reading  E.xliibition  CauMHower. — 1,  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett ; 

2,  Mr.  J.  Round,  M.P.  ;  3,  Mr.  T.  P.  Price. 

Matchless  White  Defiance  red  or  white  Gem  Celery. — 
1,  Uv.  H.  Folkes  ;  2,  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett;  3,  Mr.  A.  Basill. 

Prize-taker  Giant  Leek.— 1,  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett;  2,  Mr.  G. 
H.  Copp;  3,  Mr.  H.  Folkes  ;  4,  Mr.  T.  Leith. 
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Keadinj;  Jlatcliless  Onion.— I,  Mr.  H.  Folkes  :  2.  :\lr.  T.  A. 
Beckett  ;  3,  Mr.  O.  H.  Copp. 

New  Exhibition  Globe  Onion.-  1.  Mr.  G.  H.  Copp;  2,  Mr. 
H.  Koikes;  3.  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett. 

perfection   Marrow  Parsnip.— 1.  Mr.  Thomas  Leitli.  jrar- 
dener  to  Mr.  H.  Welch-Thornton  ;  2,  Mr.  James  Round,  il.P.  ; 
3,  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett, 
'peas.— 1,     Mr.    James    Hound,    M.P.     (Mr.    H.     Bishop, 
gardener);  li,  Mr,  H.  Folkes. 

Reading'  Plentifnl  Tomato.— 1,  Mr.  James  Round,  M.P. 
<Mr.  H.  Bishop,  gardener);  2,  Mr.  G.  H.  Copp;  3,  Mr.  H. 
Folkes. 

Kidney  Potatoes.- 1.  Mr.  A.  Basill ;  '2,  Mr.  James  Round, 
M  V.  ;  3,  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett. 

Ri.und  Potatoes.— 1,  Mr.  A.  Basill;  2,  Mr.  G.  H.  Copp; 
3,  Major  .\dams. 

The  following'  Kentlemen  kindly  acted  as  judges  :  Roots- 
Mr.  C.  W.  Gray,  J. P.,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  J. P.,  V.V.,  and 
:\[r'  A.  Church ;  Corn—  Mr.  W.  Mortimer  and  Mi".  A. 
Goddard  ;  Vegetables— Mr.  A.  Evason,  The  Gardens,  Bocking 
Place,  and  Mr.  A.  Float,  The  Gardens,  Felix  Hall. 
The  Luncheon. 

At  the  luncheon  held  after  the  shcnv  in  another  large 
warehouse  there  were  over  300  gentlemen  present.  The 
Hon.  C.  U.  Strutt,  M.P.  presided,  supported  by  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
refills.  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd,  Colonel  H.  Aylmer,  Messrs. 
Herbert  King,  Leonard  King,  &c.  In  the  course  of  one  of 
the  speeches  it  was  mentioned  that  Messrs.  King  sent  out  to 
South  Africa  over  1,000  cases  of  seeds. 


CHESTER. 
Entries  in  increased  numbers  and  iuiprDved  tiuality  were  the 
results  of  the  years  work  of  the  Paxtnn  S-aiety,  as  seen  at 
the  exhibition  held  in  the  Town  Hall  i.n  November  13  and  14. 
The  weather  was  of  a  nnjst  brilliant  character,  and  brought 
ft  large  crowd  from  the  neighbourhood  to  support  the  Mayor 
at  the  opening  ceremony.  Fruit,  which  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  show,  was  grand  alike  in  colour  and  size ;  the 
varieties  as  staged  in  th*e  winning  stand  of  Mr.  John 
■\Vatkins,  Hereford,  for  fifty  dishes,  included  splendid 
Hollandbury,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King,  Scorpion, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain.  Messrs.  PewtressBros.,  Hereford, 
followed  with  a  very  tine  lot,  in  the  class  for  six  boxes  packed 
for  market  Messrs.  Pewtress  won  with  bright  samples  of 
Blenheim  Orange.  For  the  single  dish  of  stewing  Pears, 
Mr.  H.  Syle  Smith  was  first  with  large  fruits  of  Catillac 
For  six  distinct  kinds  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  J.  Sanderson, 
Bodnant  Hall,  secured  chief  honours  with  well-coloured 
examples.  For  twenty-four  dishes  of  kitchen  or  dessert 
Apples,  ilr.  E.  Paul  (gardener,  ilr.  H.  Fletcher)  led  with  a 
flue  lot.  For  twelve  dishes  of  kitchen  .Apples,  Mr.  Sanderson 
again  had  the  finest,  and  for  six  varieties,  Mr.  Simon  Nowell, 
M'hitby  Heath,  won  with  large  fruits.  For  six  kinds  of 
dessert  Pears,  the  Rev.  L.  Garnett  took  the  lead  with  flue 
Burondeau,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  and  others. 

Amongst  the  farmers,  amateurs,  and  cottagers,  whose 
exhibits  throughout  were  of  uniform  excellence.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Garland  was  first  for  six  kinds  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  John 
Mosford  for  six  varieties,  and  Mr.  Peter  Herd  for  three 
varieties  of  kitclien  Apples,  and  ilr.  J.  Jefferson  for  three 
varieties  of  dessert  Pears.  For  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  Mr.  J. 
Sanderson  had  the  best ;  for  two  bunches,  black,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Hudson  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Stubbs) ;  for  two  whites,  Mr.  S. 
W.  Hayes  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Edge.) 

Chrysanthemujis. 

Six  groups  were  entered,  all  of  high  excellence.  Mrs.  R. 
S.  Hudson  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Stubbs)  proved  the  winner,  his 
flowers  being  grand  and  well  staged.  Mr.  T.  Gibbons  Frost 
was  first  for  six  plants  of  Japanese.  Mr.  Robert  Whipp  for 
four,  and  Mrs.  MacLaren  for  ftair  plants  of  single  vaiieties. 
In  the  cut  bloom  section  the  entries  were  gond,  Miss 
Humberton  showing  twelve  very  pretty  naturally-grown 
sprays;  Mr.  F.  W.  Soames  was  to  the  fore  with  twelve 
Japanese  varieties ;  Mr.  T.  Case  Morris  gained  first  prize  for 
six  incurved  varieties,  and  Mrs.  W.  Wei  shy  was  first  out  of 
six  entries  for  table  decoration. 

In  the  non-competitive  section  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
(gardener.  Mr.  N.  F,  Barnes)  was  awarded  the  societys  gold 
medal  for  a  splendid  table  of  fruit  and  cut  flowers.  Other 
exbiltits  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Hudson,  Mrs.  Tyrer,  Mr. 
MacHattie,  Jlessrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  and  Messrs. 
Dicksons. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICrLTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  twentieth  autumn  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was 
heldin  St.  George's  Hall  on  November  14  and  15.  The  entries 
were  fully  up  to  the  average  ;  the  quality  of  the  Grapes  and 
cut  bluonis  showed  a  decided  improvement.  The  trahied 
plants  upluld  the  high  repute  of  this  section.  For  four 
large-tlowereil  specimens,  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Harold  Cunningliani,  won  with  grand  plants,  and  for 
the  three  and  single  Pompons  the  same  exhibitor  was  first 
with  model  plants.  For  six  staked  plants,  ilr.  J.  Findlay 
headed  the  list,  and  for  tbe  single  plant  Mrs.  Duncan.  For 
a  grnuij  till  feet  stjuare,  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle.  gardener  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Watts,  won  with  very  good  flowers  in  a  somewhat 
formal  arrangement. 

-  Cut  Bloo5[S. 
Of  the  four  competitors  for  forty-eight  blooms,  twenty- 
four  incurved  and  twenty-four  .lapanesedistinct varieties,  Mr. 
J.  Heaton,  gardener  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Houton,  M.P.,  won  the 
coveted  honour,  and  also  the  handsome  silver  challenge  cup. 
His  Japanese  made  a  fine  even  lot,  and  included  Australie, 
:M.  Louis  Remy,  Mrae.  Gustave  Henry,  Mrs.  Barkley. 
Phfcl'US  (incurved).  Lady  Isabel,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Egan,  Hanwell 
G]i>rv.  Mrs.  Heale,  &c.  Mr.  R.  G.  Allen  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Whittle)  was  second  with  a  good  exhibit.  Sir  W.  U, 
Tate.  Bart,  (mirdener,  Mr.  G.  Haigh)with  very  fine  .Japanese, 
third,  and  Mr.  I.  H.  Ismay  (gardener,  Jlr.  W.  Neish)  gaining 
the  reui.iining  prize.  For  eighteen  incurved  varieties,  Mr. 
E.  Ellis,  Heswell,  was  placed  first  with  large  massive  blooms. 
Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Hanwell  Olory,  and  Jllle.  L. 
Faure  heing  splendid  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Moses  led  for  twelve.     For 


eighteen  Japanese,  ilr.  R.  Ellis  was  to  tbe  fore  with  a  good 
stand  ;  for  twelve,  Mr.  G.  E.  Moses  was  first.  For  six 
reflexed,  Mr.  John  Findlay  (eardener,  Mr.  E.  Wharton)  won, 
whilst  for  twelve  Pompons,  Mr.  J.  Findlay  led  with  splendid 
examples. 

Plants. 

For  the  most  tastefuUy-arrauired  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  foliage  plants,  Mr.  W.  H.  Watts  was  easily  first  with  an 
informal  arrangement  of  moderate-sized  bhiom's  interspersed 
with  light  foliage;  the  same  exhibitor  had  the  best  four 
stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns.  For  three  Orchicts,  Mr.  Jos. 
Smith  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Finch),  won  with  well-grown  plants. 
For  a  single  Orchid,  Mrs.  Duncan  led  with  Cattleya  labiata, 
and  for  two,  Mr.  O.  H.  Williams  had  the  finest.  For  one 
Cypripedium  the  same  exhibitor  won  with  C.  insigne.  For 
three  Palms,  Mr.  W.  H.  Watts  won  with  noble  specimens, 
and  for  four  Poinsettias,  Mr.  McKenzie  Smith  (gardener, 
Mr.  W,  Lyon)  was  tirst  with  splendid  plants. 

The  fruit  was  of  high  excellence,  the  Grapes  being  finely 
finished.  F"or  six  dishes  of  fruit,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Derby 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Doe)  had  the  premier  stand  with  two 
varieties  of  Grapes,  two  uf  Pears,  and  two  of  Apples.  For 
two  bunches  of  black  Alicantes,  ilr.  H.  Cunningham  won. 
For  two  bunches  of  any  other  black  Grape,  ilrs.  Paterson 
(gardener,  ilr.  T.  Fer^'uson)  was  first.  The  Cheshire  County 
Council  were  top  of  the  list  for  two  bunches  of  iluscats  with 
grand  examples,  and  for  any  other  white,  ilr.  H.  A.  Bright 
(gardener,  ilr.  J.  S.  stilt)  won  with  Golden  CJueen.  For  four 
bunches,  Mr.  E.  Lord  (gardener,  ilr.  J.  Wright)  led  with 
iluscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante.  For  six  dishes  of 
dessert  Pears,  ilr.  W.  Johnstone  (gardener,  ilr.  H.Reynolds) 
liad  tbe  leading  lot,  and  fur  eight  culinary  Apples,  ilr.  W. 
E.  King  King  (gardenei,  ilr.  J.  Davies)  was  first,  showing 
fine  fruit.  Certificates  were  granted  for  non-competitive 
exhibits  to  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  ilessrs,  Thos.  Davies 
and  Co.,  ilessis.  Dicksons,  Mrs.  Cope,  ilr.  J.  Forbes, 
ilessrs.  George  Boyes  and  Co.ilessrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son, 
and  others.  The  arrangements  were  under  the  charge  of 
ilr.  T.  Foster,  chairman  ;  ilr.  H.  Sadler,  the  secretary  ;  and 
a  sub-committee,  and  were  most  satisfactorily  carried  out. 

STOCKPORT. 

The  thirteenth  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Armoury,  on 
November  10  and  17.  There  was  a  fair  show  of  exhibits, 
including  plants,  cut  Chrysanthemums,  fruits,  vegetables, 
bouijuets,  etc.  ilr.  Henry  Bell  secured  the  chief  honour  for 
a  well  set-up  group  of  Chrysanthemums.  In  the  group  in 
which  Chrysanthemums  were  not  to  form  part,  ilr.  Fostei- 
was  to  the  fore.  He  made  good  use  of  Salvias.  For  the 
leading  class  in  cut  blooms,  ilr.  J.  Chadwick  (gardener,  ilr. 
^^'.  Wainwright)  took  the  premier  prize  and  silver  cup.  The 
best  bloom  in  the  show  were  found  in  the  stand  of  ilr.  A. 
H.  Hall,  being  a  good  flower  of  ilrs.  Lewis,  ilr.  J.  Watts 
secured  the  leading  award  for  six  dishes  of  fruit,  the  Grapes, 
Gnis  Colmar  and  iluscat  of  Alexandria  being  good.  In  the 
class  for  six  vegetables,  ilr.  E.  Frank  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Wood) 
had  an  excellent  clean  lot. 

ilr.  iV.  Ralphs  and  his  committee  carried  out  the  arrange- 
ments well. 


MANCHESTER. 

This  show  was  held  in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  November  15,  IC, 
and  17,  which  is  a  more  desirable  place  than  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  being  more  central.  Even  with  tlie  large  hall  at 
command  every  inch  of  space  was  occupied  with  the  exhibits, 
and,  what  perhaps  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  managers, 
thousands  of  visitors  patronised  the  show.  Space  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  report,  but  only  a  few  points  of 
interest  in  the  chief  exhibits. 

Plants. 

For  the  group  of  foliage  plants  and  Chrysanthemums,  ilrs. 
Agnew  (gardener,  ilr.  W.  Elkin),  of  Pendl..-ton,  won  with 
Palms.  Crotons,  stove  plants,  and  Chrys.tntbi_niunis.  Mr. 
W.  Baxter,  second,  failing  in  a  satisfactory  groundwork. 
For  nine  large  flowering  plants,  ilr.  G.  EI.  Gaddum  (gardener, 
ilr.  H.  Brandon),  of  Didsbury,  was  first,  with  grand  lots, 
carrying  fine  heads  of  flowers,  and  ilr.  T.  Barker,  of 
Withington,  a  good  second. 

For  six  Pompons,  ilr.  James  Brown  (gardener,  ilr.  J. 
Smith),  of  Heaton  Mersey,  led  with  pyi-amids  in  natural 
form,  and  for  six  Japanese,  ilr.  J.  Brown  won  with  strong 
plants. 

Cut  Blooms 
were  shown  in  tjuantity,  and  in  the  winning  stand  of  the 
ilanchester  Challenge  Cup  were  to  be  found  the  finest 
blooms  staged  in  tbe  county,  especially  in  the  incurved 
section.  Although  fine  blooms  were  in  plenty,  in  some 
classes  the  flowers  were  of  but  medium  form.  In  the  Cup 
class,  which  is  the  gift  of  ilr.  John  Wainwright,  and  is  for 
forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four  Japanese  and  twenty-four 
incurved,  distinct,  the  winner,  ilr.  E.  Behrens  (gardene]', 
ilr.  H.  West),  Whitchurch,  proved  a  grand  leader  ;  his  tinest 
lilooms  were  C.  Curtis.  W.  Tunuington,  ilme.  Ferlat, 
Bruant.  Lady  Isabel,  ilrs.  Barkley,  Custave  Henry,  J. 
Carrington,  Graphic,  Edith  Tabor,  Chenon  de  Leche,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Mile.  G.  Debrie,  Lady  Hanham,  and  Mrs.  Mease, 
ilr.  A.  James,  Rugby,  was  second.  For  thirty-six  miscel- 
laneous blooms,  the  prizes  \»  ent  to  ilessrs.  J.  Watts. 
Cbeadle ;  T.  Brocklebank  (gardener,  ilr.  J.  Vaughan). 
AVoolton,  and  J.  Lamb,  Bowdon. 

For  twenty-fo"r  incurved -blooms,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  ilr.  E.  Behrens  won  with  a  grand  lot.  For  twelve 
l)looms,  ilr.  A.  James,  of  Rugby,  proved  the  winner.  For 
thirty-six  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  ilr.  E. 
Behrens  again  took  the  lead,  and  for  eighteen  blooms,  in  nine 
varieties,  ilr.  F.  Vallis  had  the  best;  for  twelve  blooms, 
distinct,  Mr.  A.  James  took  the  lead.  For  a  basket  of  cut 
Chrysanthemum  flowers,  ilrs.  Agnew  staged  the  premier, 
tastefully  arranged. 

Non-competitive. 

-Vs  usual,  a  large  number  of  exhibits  of  a  highly  interesting 
character  were  sent  up.     The  following  received  the  society's 


gold  medal :  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Derliy,  a  table  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  fifty  varieties,  interspersed  with  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  ilessrs.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  a  charming  "bank  of 
rare  and  beautiful  Orchids;  ilr.  J.  Robson.  Altrincham, 
group  of  Orchids  ;  ilessrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Begonias, 
Cyclamen,  and  Potatoes ;  ilessrs.  H.  Cannell  and'^  Sons, 
Swanley,  a  bright  lot  of  cut  Geranium.^,  Chrysanthenmms, 
and  Cannas;  ilessrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Middlesex,  for 
Orchids. 

Silver  medals  to  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford, 
for  Orchids;  Messrs.  H.  Lowe  and  Co.,  Middlesex;  ilessrs. 
Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tail.  Manchester,  plants;  ilessrs. 
Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham,  Chrysanthemums  ;  and 
Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Sons,  cultural  certiflcate. 

This  magnificent  display  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon 
ilr.  P.  Weathers,  the  curator,  who  in  three  years  has  done 
good  solid  work. 

A  special  note  must  be  made  of  the  immense  bank  which 
came  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  which 
fully  furnished  one  side  of  the  hall.  This  speaks  for  itself 
as  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Weathers  and  his  able  co-workers. 

CRESSINGTOX. 
The  difliculty  that  presented  itself  to  this  committee  was 
to  know  where  to  place  the  exhibits,  of  which  about  fifty  more 
were  sent  than  at  the  last  year'y  show.  The  quality  was  fully 
up  to  the  standard.  The  group  arranged  for  effect  was  woii 
Ijy  Mr.  G.  Leadbetter,  and  for  the  basket  of  plants  ilr.  F. 
Keightley,  gardener  to  ilrs.  Duncan,  won  with  a  very  good 
collection  of  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese.  The 
Liverpool  winner,  ilr.  J.  Heaton,  gardener  to  ilr.  R.  P. 
Houston,  il.P.,  was  again  to  the  fore  with  heavy  blooms  of 
ilrs.  Barkley.  Ph<L-bus,  ilaster  H.  Tucker.  C.  H.  Curtis.  &c. 

For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  ilr.  J.  Young,  gardener  to 
ilr.  T.  G.  Williamson,  won  with  good  bunches,  and  for  white, 
ilr.  R.  Dickenson,  gardener  to  ilr.  A.  H.  Sanderson,  took  the 
lead. 

For  the  best  Orchid,  ilr.  F.  Keightley  took  the  first  place. 
The  general  exhibits  were  of  a  satisfactory  nature  and  well 
staged,  ilr.  T.  Johnson,  secretary,  etliciently  carried  out  his 
duties. 


SOUTHPORT. 
The  nineteenth  autumn  show  was  held  in  the  Cambridge 
Hall,  on  November  15,   the  exhibits  being  equal  to  those 
of    former   years.      The  amateurs   showl'd    a    considerable 
improvement  in  the  whole  of  their  exhibit.s. 

For  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  an  addition  of 
foliage  plants,  Councillor  Shuttleworth  (gardener,  ill".  T. 
Johnson)  staged  the  premier  lot,  thus  secui'ing  the  silver 
challenge  vase  presented  by  Councillor  Holland.  For  six 
table  plants,  ilrs.  Martin  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  L.  ilonks)  won  in 
a  good  competition,  and  for  the  shower  bouquet,  the  same 
exbibitor  excelled  with  a  nice  arrangement. 

For  six  ornamental  plants,  ilrs.  Williamson  (gardener,  ilr. 
J,  Heath)  won  with  fresh  small  plants.  For  the  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  Chrysanthenmms  excluded,  Mr.  J.  L. 
ilonks  was  well  ahead.  For  three  untrained  Chrysanthemums, 
the  same  exhibitor  staged  the  best,  and  for  the  single,  ilr.  T. 
Johnson  scored. 

For  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved  cut  blooms,  Mr. 
H.  Thompson  (gardener,  ilr.  W.  Blackhurst)  proved  the 
winner,  and  likewise  for  the  twelve  distinct  Japanese.  For 
tbe  six  Japanese  distinct,  Mr.  0.  Openshaw  (gardener,  Mr.  F. 
.lones),  led  the  way.  F'or  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  J,  L.  ilonks 
had  the  place  of  honour. 

For  three  stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns,  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson 
won  with  fair  sized  plants  ;  for  two  ( )rcbids,  ilr.  J.  J.  Hidden 
(gardener,  ilr.  Hill).  Three  Lycopodiums.  ilr.  W.  Vernon 
(gardener,  ilr.  T.  Blundell)  won,  and  Mr.  D.  Jenkins  for 
three  table  plants. 

For  two  bunches  of  Grapes,  bla-^k  Alicante,  ilr.  W. 
Blackhurst  staged  the  best,  and  for  two  iluscats,  ilr.  W. 
Taylor  (gardener,  ilr.  E.  Swift)  won  for  the  single  biuich  of 
lilack.  ilr.  J.  E.  Swifc  won  with  Barbarossa.  ilr.  Thomas 
Smith  had  the  best  six  dishes  of  hardy  fruits. 

The  arrangements  were  successful,  but  some  drapery  for 
tlie  stages  would  have  added  to  the  general  appearance,  ilr. 
W.  Tomkins,  secretary,  carried  out  his  duties  well. 


BOLTON . 
This  sliow  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  November  10  and 
17,  in  favourable  weather.  The  exhibits  showed  a  decided 
improvement,  the  cut  blooms  being  distinctly  in  advance  of 
chose  of  last  year,  whilst  the  groups,  always  good,  were  this 
year  excellent,  tlie  winning  lot  being  superb.  This  is  a 
show  of  silver  challenge  cups,  that  for  the  group  being  given 
by  ilr.  J.  ^^^  ilakant,  and  won  by  ilr.  E.  J.  Crook  (gardener, 
ilr.  J.  Wainwright).  Crotons  were  excellent,  and  fine  in 
colour.  A  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants,  for  wliich  a 
challenge  cup  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hargraves  was 
secured  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever  (gardener,  ifr.  J.  Horrocks) 
with  a  good  display.  The  prize  of  a  half  circle  with  mirror 
at  back  was  well  contested  for.  Mr.  J.  Heywood  (gardener, 
ill".  G.  Lawson)  gaining  first  honours. 

For  thirty-six  cut  blooms  (eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen 
Japanese,  distinct)  for  which  a  twenty  guinea  silver  cliallenge 
cup  and  £9  were  offered,  the  Dowager  Lady  HindHp,  Droit- 
wich  (gardener,  ilr.  C.  Cook),  was  tirst  with  excellent 
blooms,  the  best  being  ilme.  Carnot,  ilrs.  Barkley,  Ous. 
Henry,  ilrs.  ilease,  E  ilolyneux,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  ilme.  Ferlat,  C.  H.  Curtis.  Ac.  :  second,  ilr.  J. 
Stannin  (gardener,  ilr.  J.  Kirkman).  F'or  twelve  incurved  and 
twelve  Japanese  for  a  ten  guinea  silver  challenge  cup  and  tr> 
was  won  by  ilr.  R.  G.  Allen,  Aigburth  (gardener,  ilr.  W. 
Whittle),  with  a  very  good  lot.  "For  twelve  vases  ilr.  J. 
Kirkman  staged  a  grand  lot.  For  a  basket  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums Mr.  J.  ilosley  won  with  Source  dOr.  For  two 
luinches  of  black  (Ji-apes,  ilr.  E.  Ltu-d  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Wright)  won  with  Alicante,  and  for  two  bunches  of 
white  the  same  exhibitor  with  iluscat  of  Alexandria,  strong 
competition  in  l>oth  classes. 

In   the  local  class  the  prize  for   twelve    incurved    and 
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twelve  Japanese  distinct  (first  prize  a  silver  cup.  given  ))j 
the  president.  Miss  Mabel  Cross,  and  the  Royal  Hurticultural 
Society's  silver  medal  and  £2)  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Crook. 
For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Mr.  J.  ^V■.  Mahant  won 
with  Muscat-  of  Alexandria,  and  for  two  bunches  of  black.  Mr. 
Ernest  Knowles  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Corbett)  scored  with 
Alicante. 

In  the  amateurs  division  there  was  strong  competition 
with  generally  good  exhibits.  Chrysanthemum  W.  R. 
Church  in  Mr.  Wells"  stand,  not  for  competition,  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.  Mr.  R.  Smith  proved  a 
capable  chairman.  Mr.  H.  Shone  and  Sir.  James  Hicks 
ably  carried  out  their  respective  duties. 


WINCHESTER. 
The  annual   autumn  show  was  held  in   the  Guildhall  on 
November  13  and  H,  and  was  a  great  success. 

Cut  blooms  were  a  distinct  feature,  so  well  were  they 
staged.  Mr.  E.  W.  Flight,  Twyford,  Winchester  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Neville),  was  the  most  successful,  winning  the  premier 
award  for  forty-eight  distinct,  half  Japanese,  and  the 
remainder  incurved,  with  handsome  examples  in  lioth 
sections.  Mr.  Flight  also  secured  the  leading  place  with 
neat  examples  for  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  twelve  incurved 
in  four  varieties,  and  for  twelve  yellow-flowered  Japanese  in 
four  varieties,  in  all  cases  staging  commendable  blooms. 
Mr.  Wasley,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor.  Shei  field  Manor, 
won  the  premier  award  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  and  fr-r 
twelve  white-tlowered  varieties,  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Rosecroft, 
Hambledpn  (gardener.  Mi-.  L.  Dawes),  secured  the  tirst  prize 
in  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  with  connnend- 
able  specimens. 

Mr.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Moss,  Fern  Hill,  Blackwater, 
was  tirst  for  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  staged  on  long 
stems,  undisbudded,  making  a  pleasing  display,  associated 
as  they  were  with  Ferns. 

Plants  are  always  well  shown  here.  For  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  (or  effect,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fearon, 
The  College,  Winchester  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Street),  secured 
for  the  sixth  time  in  succession  the  premier  award  with 
plants,  not  only  dwarf  but  well  clothed  with  deep  green 
leaves  and  surmounted  with  handsome  blossoms.  The  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Haiiih,  The  Close,  Winchester,  second. 

Chrysanthemum  plants  for  conservatory  decoration  are 
always  a  feature  at  this  show.  For  six  various,  Coloiiel 
Dickins,  Winchester  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Adams),  won  the 
tiist  prize  with  well  flowered  dwarf  examples.  The  same 
exhibitur  also  won  for  six  plants,  any  white-dowered  varie- 
ties, amongst  many  competitors. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Hillside  Terrace,  Bar  End,  was  the  most 
successful  competitor  in  the  various  classes  for  single 
specimens. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Birch,  Clovelley,  Winchester  (gardener.  Mr.  E. 
Long),  won  the  leading  award  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
plants  with  a  pleasing  combination. 

Primulas  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Birch  also. 
Clas;es  for  Table  Decoration. 

Epergnes,  vases,  (fee,  were  a  pretty  feature. 

Vegetables  and  fruit  were  liberally  contributed  also,  and 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  show.  In  the  foimer,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Leyland  (gardener,  ilr.  G.  Best)  won  the  leading  place  with 
a  collection  that  iett  little  to  be  desired.  Mr.  J.  Willis, 
Fleming,  Chllwurth  Manor,  South  Storeham  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Mitchell),  won  feu-  three  bunches  of  Grapes,  distinct, 
and  lor  two  hunches,  in  I)Oth  cases  showing  creditably. 

The  management  was  (luite  of  the  best,  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Mr.  C.  Shenton,  the  courteous  hon.  secretary. 


COLCHESTER. 
The  Chrysanthemum  show  held  on  November  15,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rose  and  Horticultural  Society,  was 
excellent,  not  only  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  fruit  and 
vegetableswerelargelysbown.andof  first  rate  quality;  indeed, 
in  lew  centres  is  iiuii  slmwnsowell  or  in  such  quantities, 
one  of  the  conditions  being  that  all  is  rightly  named. 
There  are  special  classes  fur  packed  fruits  sent  by  rail,  also 
the  classes  for  table  decoration  and  autunni  foliage  were 
most  interesting.  There  was  a  good  competition  in  the 
large  groups,  some  of  the  flowers  in  these  classes  being  very 
fine,  and  on  the  whole  the  plants  were  dwarfer  than  usually 
seen.  Mr.  H.  Egerton  Green  was  a  good  first  in  the  large 
group  class,  having  some  noble  blooms.  General  Larpent 
was  a  good  second.  In  the  amateur  classes  groups  were 
excellent,  but  with  smaller  flowers  Messrs.  Beard  and  Birch 
were  successful  in  the  order  named.  For  trained  specimen 
plants,  General  Larpent,  Messrs.  Egerton  Green,  Howard,  and 
Diaper  were  the  most  successful. 

The  cut  flower  classes  were  htrongly  contested.  These 
prizes  are  given  by  the  borough  member,  and  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  Ipswich,  secured  the  premier  award,  but  so  close 
was  thecompetiiioii  that  the  second  place,  secured  by  Mr.  P. 
Marriage,' Biuunilleld  Mills,  was  almost  equal.  The  flowers 
in  this  collection  were  not  so  large,  but  the  varieties  were 
more  ditticult  to  grow. 

For  the  Mayor's  prize  there  were  some  splendid  blooms 
shown,  Mr.  Paxman  being  first,  Mr.  P.  Marriage  second, 
Mrs.  Gray  and  Sir  Mountstuart-Grant  DulT  leading  in  the 
other  class.  For  incurved  blooms,  Mrs.  Gray,  Messrs.  Green 
and  Marriage  were  successful  in  the  order  named.  For 
Japanese  blooms  Mrs.  Gray  was  again  first,  Mr.  Paxman 
being  a  close  second  with  very  fresh  blooms.  The  competi- 
tion for  the  vase  of  cut  flowers  made  a  great  feature.  This 
is  an  improvement  in  the  right  direction  at  Chrysanthemum 
shows,  as  flowers  with  a  good  length  of  stem  and  natural 
foliage  shown  loosely  in  vases  are  more  handsome  than  a 
mass  of  blooms  on  boards ;  Messrs.  Egerton  Green,  Bury,  and 
Johnson  were  the  most  successlul  in  these  classes. 

Amateur  classes  in  cut  blooms  were  well  filled.  We  regret 
we  cannot  find  space  for  a  description  of  all  the  exhibits. 
Messrs.  Greenslade-Cooke,  Leggett,  and  Bunting  staged  some 
beautiful  flowers  in  this  class.  For  the  best  bloom  in  the 
show  Mrs.  Gray  was  successful,  also  receiving  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  medal.     For  the  best  stand  Sir  G. 


Duff  was  the  winner.  The  National  Society's  certificates 
went  to  General  Larpent  for  the  best  incurved  bloom  and 
to  Sir  G.  Duff  for  Japanese. 

Fruit  was  a  great  feature,  and  at  this  show  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bartrum  gives  valuable  prizes  for  fruit  true  to  name— the 
Ptoyal  Horticultural  Society  list  being  the  standard.  Grapes 
were  not  a  strong  class  for  black  varieties,  the  Hon.  W. 
Lowther,  Campsea  Ashe,  and  General  Larpent  were  the 
winners,  Mr.  A.  F.  Osborne  having  beautifully  finished  white 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Hon.  W.  Lowther  second.  There 
was  a  fine  display  in  this  class  for  six  dishes  dessert  Apples, 
ilessrs.  E.  Green,  C.  G.  Orpen,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum  being 
the  winners.  Fur  three  dishes,  Hon.  W.  Lowther  and  ilr. 
Nicholls,  and  for  the  best  dishes  of  Cox's  Orange,  Riijston, 
and  Allington,  Mr.  E.  Green,  Mrs.  Gray,  ajid  Mr.  R. 
Wallace  had  the  best  fruit,  the  last-named  having  splendid 
specimens  of  Allington  Pippin.  Foi'  other  dessert  kinds  Mr. 
C.  G.  Orpen  was  a  good  first,  Mr.  Moore  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Bartrum  following.  Dr.  Bartrum  had  the  best  Gascoigne 
Scarlet.  Mr.  Moy  the  best  Spice  Apple— always  a  feature  at 
this  show.  Dr.  Bartrum  was  an  easy  fir^t  for  six  dishes  of 
cooking  Apples,  Messrs.  Green,  Orpen,  and  Lowther  being 
the  most  successful  in  the  smaller  classes,  such  as  Prince 
Albert,  Bramley,  Small's  Admirable,  and  others. 

Pears  on  the  whole  were  behind  the  Apples,  as  some  were 
too  ripe.  Many  of  the  prize  winners  in  Apples  were  most 
successful  here,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum,  ilessrs.  E.  Green. 
Paxman.  and  Harwood  having  the  best  varieties.  For  cook- 
ing Pears  Dr.  Bartrum  led,  Mr.  E.  Green  being  second. 

Amateurs  showed  well  in  the  next  divisions  for  fruit, 
Messrs.  Moor,  Amos,  Lewin,  and  Goodwin  being  the  must 
successful.  For  half  a  bushel  of  dessert  Apples,  packed  to 
travel  by  tail,  Mr.  J.  Round,  Dr.  Baitrum,  and  Mr.  Orpen 
were  the  winners.  For  dessert  Apples  packed  Messrs. 
Harwood  and  Orpen  led  in  the  order  named,  and  for  kitchen 
Apples  Dr.  Bartrum,  Mr.  Round,  and  Mr.  Orpen. 

Vegetables  were  very  well  shown,  Mr.  E.  Green,  Mr. 
Lowther,  and  General  Larpent  being  the  leading  exhibitors. 


HULL. 

Help  this  year  on  November  1-1  and  15,  the  autumn  show  of 
the  Hull  Chrysanthemum  Society  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  North  of  England.  The  Artillery  Barracks  not 
only  affords  ample  space  for  displaying  the  exldbits,  but 
allows  of  abundant  space  for  the  visitors.  The  present  show 
may  not  have  been  quite  so  extensive  as  some  held  in  the 
past,  but  it  did  not  lack  anything  in  point  of  quality. 
Nowhere  can  such  punctuality  be  observed  as  here.  Just  as 
the  clock  strikes  10  a.m.  Mr.  Dixon,  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries,  is  always  found  in  front  of  the  clock  with  bell  in 
hand  ready  to  give  warning  to  the  exhibitors  that  judging  is 
to  commence.  By  twelve  o'clock  every  card  is  attached  to 
the  winning  exhibits,  and  within  a  few  minutes  programmes 
are  on  sale  in  the  show  containing  a  list  of  all  the  exhibitois 
and  the  prize-winners.  Mr.  Harland,  the  other  honorary 
secretary,  is  ubiquitous  ;  in  fact,  they  are  model  ofticials. 

A  special  feature  at  this  show  is  the  classes  set  apart  for 
table  decoration  by  ladies.  A  room  is  specially  fitted  up 
with  artificial  light,  which  properly  illustrates  the  design 
and  detail  of  any  decorative  art  brought  to  bear  by  the 
exhibitor,  since  it  is  hy  artificial  light  that  such  decorations 
are  witnessed  in  private,  hence  the  sptcial  feature  of  this 
show.  The  special  conditions  governing  the  leading  class 
here  are  the  following :  A  round  table,  6  f.;et  in  diameter, 
completely  laid  out  for  dessert  for  six  persons.  Chrysanthe- 
mums only,  with  any  kind  of  foliage  or  grasses  to  he  used 
in  its  decoration  ;  fruit  allowed.  The  leading  prize  is  a 
piece  of  challenge  plate,  in  addition  to  four  guineas  cash. 
Seven  competed,  making  a  bright  display.  The  coveted 
award  fell  to  Miss  Pudsey,  G,  Crown  TL-irace,  Anlaby  Road, 
Hull.  Source  d'Or  was  the  Chrysanthemum  employed,  and 
with  marked  effect,  associated  as  it  was  with  suitable 
greenery.  It  was  lightly  arranged,  and  yet  had  a  harmonious 
eft'ect.  On  the  second  prize  table  that  single-fiowered 
variety  Mary  Anderson  was  entirely  employed,  and  was 
much  admired,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  exhibitor. 
Miss  Ayre,  The  Cottage,  Hessle.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Leonard,  Ivy 
House,  Preston,  was  third.  Miss  Fanny  Kirk,  Oustwick 
Hall,  Hull,  was  highly  commended.  In  this  section 
bo\iiiuets,  dress  sprays,  and  epergnes  were  tastefully  con- 
tributed, adding  much  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
show. 

Another  feature  of  this  show  is  the  groups  of  Chrysan- 
themums, interspersed  with  foliage  plants,  for  which  a 
challenge  vase,  value  twenty  guineas,  is  added  to  the  first 
prize  of  £10.  The  arrangement  is  for  eft'ect  in  a  space  of 
100  square  feet.  The  arrangement  is  all  face  as  it  were. 
The  space  occupied  is  in  front  of  the  wall  in  the  Central 
Hall.  In  this  manner  an  imposing  effect  is  secured.  Tull 
Palms  reach  a  height  of  15  feet  or  more.  Chrysanthemums 
of  the  quality  of  those  usually  seen  on  cut  bloom  stands  are 
freely  employed,  lightly  associated  with  handsomely-grown 
Crotons  antl  other  suitable  foliage  plants,  all  so  arranged 
that  not  a  semblance  of  crowding  is  to  be  seen.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Coates,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Wheatley,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull, 
won  the  leading  award  with  an  exhibit  that  left  little  U)  be 
desired.  Mr.  V.  Waterhouse,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  T. 
Owbridge,  Cherry  Garth,  Cottingham,  was  a  good  second. 

Plants  are  always  well  shown  here.  For  three  specimens 
Mr.  H.  Thompson,  gardener  to  iir.  C.  J.  Ringrose, 
Cottingham  Grange,  Hull,  won  with  neatly-trained  and 
freely-rtowered  examples  of  Mrs.  G.  Runrile  and  some  of  its 
sports.  Mr.  Thompson  also  annexed  the  leading  award  for 
three  standards,  creditable  examples  of  cultural  skill. 

Cut  buck  plants  are  here  made  a  feature  of  as  representing 
a  good  type  tf  decorative  produce.  Mr.  Robert  Thirsk, 
Grove  Hill  Road,  Beverley,  won  with  dwarf  plants  carrying 
handsome  l.tlooms,  mainly  of  the  Vi viand  Morel  class. 
This  exhibitor  also  had  the  best  bush-giown  plants,  really 
well-flowered  examples  of  popular  varieties. 

Cut  liloonis  were  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  show. 
Handsome  prizes  were  offered  in  the  leading  classes.  For 
twenty-four  incurved  in  not  less  than  eighteen  vai'ieties 
there  were  but  two  entries.     Mr.  Higgs,  gardener  to  Mr.  J. 


B.  Hankey,  Fetcham  Park,  Surrey,  was  an  easy  first  prize 
winner  witli  large,  handsome  examples  of  leading  varieties. 
Especially  noticeable  were  C.  H.  Curtis,  Hanwell  Glory, 
Talene,  Mrs.  G.  Williams,  Globe  dOr,  and  Countess  of 
Warwick.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Tate, 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  a  good  second.  In  the  class 
for  twenty-four  Japanese  distinct  Mr.  Mease  was  the  only 
competitor,  staging  a  grand  set  of  blooms,  conspicuous 
being  very  fine  examples  i)f  Mrs.  Barkley,  J.  R.  Upton, 
Edith  Dashwood,  Mermaid,  Mrs.  Weeks,  and  Mr.  T. 
Carrington. 

In  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  any  one  variety,  there  was  a 
stitt  competition.  Mr.  R.  Walkei-,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stracey 
Clitheroe,  Hotham  Hall,  Brough,  won  with  magnificent 
blooms  of  M.  Chenon  de  Lech6,  ilr.  Mease  following  closely 
with  Mrs.  Barkley. 

Anemone  blooms  were  well  represented  in  the  class  for 
twelve,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  the  leading  award  being 
secured  by  Mr.  Hansom,  gardener  to  Mr.  S.  L.  Haldancr 
Coltman  Street,  Hull.  Mr.  Mason,  gardener  to  Colonel  A. 
K.  Dibb,  Kirk  Ella,  a  very  close  second. 

Pompons  and  Anemone  Pompons  were  well  staged  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bearpark,  Great  Thornton  Street,  Hull,  who  won 
the  premier  award  with  really  good  reinesentatives  of 
leading  sorts. 

Single-flowered  varieties  made  an  attractive  display. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  a  collection  or  group  arranged  in  a 
3  feet  space  with  any  kind  of  foliage.  Mr.  C.  J.  Flower, 
gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Hodgson,  Westwood,  Beverley,  was  an 
easy  first  with  fully-developed  examples  of  Mary  Anderson 
and  its  yellow  sport  Miss  A.  Holden,  Framfield  Beauty 
(crimson).  Purity  (white),  and  Earlswood  (terra-cotta) 

Local  classes  were  well  filled  and  good  blooms  displayed. 
The  premier  incurved  bloom  was  an  admirable  one  of  C.  H, 
Curtis  in  Mr.  Higg's  first  prize  stand  of  twenty-four 
incurved.  In  a  similar  way  Chenon  de  Lech6  secured  for 
Mr.  Walker  a  like  distinction  as  the  best  Japanese  bloom  iii 
tlie  show. 


IPSWICH    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

The  annual  show  of  this  flourishing  society  was  held  in  the 
Public  Hall  on  November  VS  and  14,  and  was  in  every  way  a 
decided  sucess,  the  entries  being  one  hundred  in  excess  of 
last  year,  and  the  quality  throughout  was  of  exceptional 
excellence.  Groups,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were^ 
of  a  very  high  order  of  merit. 

Cut  Blooms— Japanese. 

For  thirty-six  Japanese  distinct  there  was  a  very  spirited 
competition.  Mr.  W.  Messenger,  gardener  to  ilr.  C.  H. 
Berners,  Woolverstone  Park,  was  a  splendid  first  with 
massive  bright  fresh  blooms  of  the  following  :  Mme.  Carnot, 
J.  C.  Schwabe,  Mrs.  F.  Bevan,  Phtebus,  H.  Weeks,  Western 
King,  Jlrs.  Coorabes,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Australian  Gold 
(extra  fine),  Simplicity,  C.  Davis,  N.C.S.  Jubilee.  Mrs.  W. 
Mease  (splendid),  and  others  ;  second,  ilr.  R.  C.  Notcuttr 
Bronghton  Road  Nursery,  with  a  good  stand;  third,  Mr. 
H.  Rogers,  gardener  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  Rendlesham  Hall. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  distinct,  Mr.  H.  Creek,  Chanty 
Gardens,  was  well  first  with  splendidly  developed  blooms  of 
Pride  of  Exmouth,  Edith  Tabor.  Mrs.  Weeks,  E.  Molyneux, 
T.  AVilkins,  Mme.  Carnot,  Pha.'bus,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Mme. 
Gustave  Henry,  Nellie  Pockett,  <tc.  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Southgate,  Salisbury  Road.  Ipswich ;  third,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Simpson,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Chelmsford,  lioth  showing 
well.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was  first  for  twelve  Japanese 
distinct,  staging  fine  flowers  of  Mrs.  Mease,  Viviand  Morel, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Lady  Hanham,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Simplicity,  Mme.  Carnot,  E.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
Auslralie,  Graphic,  and  Robert  Powell ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Creek  r 
third,  Mr.  C.  B.  Southgate. 

For  six  Japanese  white,  one  variety— first,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Southgate,  with  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  Western  King  } 
second,  ilr.  H.  B.  Hohler,  Fawkham  Manor,  Kent. 

For  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  any  colour— first,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Simpson,  with  very  fine  ilrs.  Mease  ;  second,  Messrs.  Frewer 
Bros.,  Stowmarket,  with  N.C.S.  Jubilee. 
Incurved. 

For  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  C.  J.  Simpson  was  adjudged  firsts 
with  fair  blooms  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  Violet  Foster. 
Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  C.  H.  Curtis.  R.  G.  Kingston,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Talene,  Globe  d'Or,  Ma  Perfection,  Topaze  Orientale, 
Mme.  Ferlat,  and  Violet  Tomlin,  JMessrs.  Frewer  Bros,  being 
a  close  second. 

For  six  incurved,  one  variety— first,  Mr.  P.  Hohler,  with 
very  fine  C.  H.  Curtis  ;  second,   Mr.  T.   King,  gardener  to 
Mr.  C.  H.  Barness,  The  Lodge,  with  Major  Bonafon. 
Vases. 

The  class  for  four  vases,  three  blooms  each  of  Japanese, 
brought  out  a  splendid  competition,  the  whole  of  the  blooms 
being  of  a  very  high  order.  .Mr.  W.  Messenger  just  managed 
to  lead  ;  second,  ilr.  A.  Creek  :  third,  ilr.  P.  Hohler. 

Four  vases  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  not  more  than 
six  sprays  of  each  made  a  very  pleasing  class,  ilr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt  was  well  first ;  second,  Mr.  P.  Hohler.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt  was  again  first  for  six  single  varieties;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Bradbury. 

For  fine  vase  of  six  blooms  arranged  with  foliage— first, 
Mr.  Messenger  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

JllSCELLANEOrS. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  with  foliage  plants— first,  Mr. 
R.  (".  Notcutt,  with  a  verv  fine  arrangement  ;  second,  ilr. 
J.  Strutt,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Cheney,  Brook  Hall,  Ipswich  ^ 
third,  Mr.  H.  J.  Southgate. 

Miscellaneous  groups— flrst,  ilr.  W.  Chandler,  gardener  ta 
Mr.  D.  Ford  Goddard,  il.P.,  Oak  Hill,  with  a  light  and 
pleasing  arrangement  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  J.  Southgate  ;  third, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

Primulas  were  well  shown.  Mr.  G.  Chaplin,  garlener  to 
Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke,  Stanford  House,  Ipswich,  being  flrst,  with 
well  grown  plants;  second,  Mr.  T.  King.  Table  plants  were 
well  staged  hy  Messrs.  ilesseng^r,  Frewer  Bros.,  and  T.  King, 
the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  of  names. 

For  a  specimen  Palm  ilr.  R.  C.  Notcutt  was  first  with  a 
magniflcent  Kentia. 
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Kkuit. 

Kruit  WHS  sta;;ed  in  immense  quantities,  the  cnllections 
\\vuvj.  leinarkahly  tine 

F..r  six  distinct  kinds,  Mr.  Messenger  showed  very  well. 
His  exhibit  consisted  nf  Black  Alicante  and  Lady  Hntt 
iJrapes  (Hne),  Duyenne  de  tVmiec  Pear,  Ne  Plus  ritra 
Melon,  Cox's  Oran-ie  Pippin  Apple,  and  a  dish  uf  hi-;hly 
coloured  Peaches  ;  seconil,  Mr.  Rogers  ;  third,  Mr.  A. 
Andrews,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  Compsea  Ashe. 

For  two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante— first,  Mr.  Rogers; 
second.  Mr.  ^lessenger. 

For  tw.)  bunches  of  black  other  tlian  Alicautes— first,  Mr. 
A.  Creak  with  Grost'olmar  ;  second.  Mr.  Messenger,  with  the 
same  variety. 

F(»r  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria— first,  Mr.  A. 
Andrews  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Storey,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Ray, 
Hroughton  Place.  Ipswich.  White  Grapes  other  than 
Muscats- -first.  Mr.  Messenger,  with  very  fine  Lady  Hntt; 
second.  Mr.  Chandler,  with  Mrs.  Pearson.  Apples  were 
grand.  For  six  dishes  of  dessert— first,  Messrs.  Frewer  Bros.  ; 
second,  Mr.  R.  Giaves,  gardener  to  tlie  Rev.  E.  Bartrani, 
D.D.  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Andrews.  Sl.xdisliesof  cooking  Apples- 
first,  ilr.  R.  (Graves  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  W.  Sweet,  Felixstowe 
Road  ;  third,  Mr.  Andrews.  Six  dislies  of  dessert  Pears- 
first,  Mr.  R.  Graves;  second,  Mr.  W.  S.  Fox. 
Vegetables. 

Many  classes  were  provided  for  these,  and  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  quality  was  very  good,  and  made  a  splendid  show. 
The  amateurs'  and  ladies'  classes  were  well  filled,  and  added 
much  to  the  attraction  of  the  exhibition. 

COBHAM  CHRYSANTHEMl'M  SHOW. 
A  Chkvsanthemim  show  was  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  November  14  and  15,  at  the  Meadow  Room, 
Cobham,  Kent.  The  show  was  a  great  success,  and  attracted  a 
large  number  of  people,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  being 
exceptionally  excellent.  Amongst  the  groups  of  Chrysan- 
themums growing  ill  pots  was  a  fine  exhibit  from  Holywell 
Park.  One  of  the  hiisute  varieties  shown  in  this  group 
attracted  considerable  attention  ;  this  is  the  flower  named 
Hairy  Wonder,  which,  although  fairly  well  known  in  this 
country,  created  a  great  sensation  in  Paris  at  this  year's  show. 

Another  group  from  Mr.  Tweddell,  Meopham  Court,  was 
very  good  and  well  arranged,  and  contained  some  splendid 
examples  of  Good  Gracious  and  Charles  Da\is. 

Mr.  Stevens  sent  a  pretty  group  from  the  Parsonage, 
Cobham,  and  amongst  others  were  groups  from  Canier  Park, 
Cobhamhury,  and  Owletts. 

Miss  Kastrrbrook,  Fawkham,  sent  two  of  the  very  artistic 
baskets  lor  which  she  is  famous,  and  also  two  vases,  one  of 
which  was  quite  a  feature  of  the  show. 

Amongst  the  cut  blooms,  Mr.  P.  Waterer,  Fawkham. 
exhibited  thirty-six  varieties  of  Japanese  of  huge  size  and  o( 
very  high  qualicy  and  finish.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  sent  some 
good  blooms,  a  perfect  white,  named  Simplicity,  being  much 
admired. 

Mr.  C.  Yeomans.  Meopham.  staged  sixty  fine  Japanese 
blooms  in  vases,  interspersed  with  autumn  folia  e  and 
Pompons. 

The  exhihits  from  the  cottage  gardens  were  very  pretty, 
but  all  more  or  less  suffered  fnun  lieing  too  tighlly  bunched, 
thus  detracting  much  from  the  gracefulness  of  the  flowers. 

Some  excellent  fruit  and  vegetables  were  shown  by  Dr. 
(Julding  Bird,  Mr.  Uunlmm,  and  others. 

The  thanks  of  the  promoters  of  the  show  are  especially  due 
to  Mr.  Waterer  and  .Mr.  Yeomans  for  their  splendid  exhibits 
and  kind  assistance,  and  to  the  Misses  Stevens  for  kindly 
lending  the  Meadow  Room.  The  sum  of  £5,  the  amount  of 
the  surplus  proceeds,  has  been  handed  to  ilajor-General 
Edm  ^ades,  secretary  to  the  Gravesend  branch  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Association. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  WELL  attended  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  took  place 
on  Monday  afternoon  last  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  West- 
minster. Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  occupying  the  chair.  Considering 
the  late  date  there  was  a  goodly  array  of  novelties,  Japanese 
varieties,  asusual.  predominating.  The  following  sorts  gained 
distinction :—  ,    ,     ,        .  , 

Frank  Ha muinnd.—VtiiloxihteiUy  one  of  the  best  mcurved 
varieties  seen  this  season,  being  a  large  neat  bloom  of  sjilendid 
form.  Floretsfairlybioad  and  long  neatly  rounded  at  tlneiids 
and  building  up  an  exhibition  bloom  of  great  bieailth,  depth, 
and  solidity.  The  colour  is  a  pale  bronze,  passing  to  yellow 
in  the  centre.  This  came  from  Mr.  N.  ilolynenx,  Rookesbury 
Park  Gardens,  Fareham,  to  whom  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded.  ,       . 

Golilni  Gloamim.—A  massive  incurved  Japanese  bloom  of 
"ooddepth  and  substance.  Florets  long  and  broad,  incurving' 
at  the  ends.  The  outer  colouring  is  a  distinct  shade  of  buff 
yellow,  with  a  pale  reddish  crimson  shade  inside,  which  latter 
is  revealed  in  the  lower  florets,  which  droop  in  a  pleasing 
manner.  First-class  certificate  to  Mr.  F.  Daniels,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Xorris,  Sevalcliffe  Park.  Banbury. 

Mrs.  Bagnall  M'.Vrf.— This  is  a  leflued  Japanese  flower  of 
pleasing  refiexed  character,  witli  fairly  long  florets.  The 
colour  is  a  lovely  rich  yellow,  paling  towards  the  edges,  and  the 
reverse  is  a  pretty  pale  straw  colour,  which  in  the  outer  florets 
is  ijften  in  evidence.  Award  of  merit  to  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  The 
Gardens,  Thruinpton  Hall,  Derby. 

MUh  Rohcris.^'VhxB  is  a  large,  loose  Japanese,  which  was 
shown  at  the  last  meeting,  when  the  committee  retiuested 
to  see  the  variety  again.  The  florets  are  long  and  fairly 
broad,  arranged  in  a  loose  manner,  building  up  a  bloom  in 
the  way  of  old  Boule  d'Or.  Award  of  merit  to  Mr.  Robert 
Owen.  Maidenhead. 

The  committee  also  wished  *o  see  again  Viscount  Sudley,  a 
white  sptjrt  frtjui  Mary  Molyueux,  which  should  prove  of 
greater  value  than  its  parent  as  an  exhibition  flower;  Mrs. 
J  Cutts  a  rich  yellow  incurved  Japanese,  with  fairly  broad 
pointed  florets,  making  a  bloom  of  splendid  depth  and 
solidity  ;  Nellie  Perkins,  an  immense  Japanese  of  solid  build, 
of  great  promise.  The  florets  are  fairly  long  and  grooved, 
twisting  and  refiexing  in  a  pleasing  manner,  the  colour,  too. 


is  a  taking  one,  being  a  flesh  pink  with  golden  centre,  also 
tinted  gold.  A  few  varieties  of  promise  were  Miss  Maud 
Douglas,  a  large  Japanese  with  broad  florets  of  a  rosy  mauve 
colour  and  silvery  white  reverse  ;  Jliss  >I.  J.  Webber,  a  large 
incurved  Japanese  with  long  florets  of  medium  width  curling 
and  incurving  at  the  ends,  colour  inside,  which  is  revealed  in 
the  centre  of  the  bloom,  a  deep  purple  with  silvery  white 
reverse.  A  few  good  singles  of  large  >-ize  came  from  Mr. 
Forbes,  of  Surbiton,  those  worthy  of  notice  being  Edgar,  a 
deep  rose  with  yellow  disc  and  a  white  zone  round  th<;  latter  ; 
Sarah  Wilson,  a  beautiful  rich  terra-cotta  red  of  neat  and 
even  form,  and  ilary  Baylis.  a  pretty  pale  pink  tinted  white 
flower. 

Anntal    Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  and  presentation  of  prizes  will  take 
place  in  the  Venetian  Hall,  Holborn  Restaurant.  High 
Holborn,  W.C,  on  Wednesday.  November  28.  at  (j.30  p.m. 
sharp.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.R.H.S.,  has  kindly  consented 
to  take  the  chair.  The  challenge  irophy.  Holmes  memorial, 
and  other  cups  will  he  presented  to  the  winners  during 
the  evening.  The  musical  arrangements  are  by  Mr.  Gurney 
Russell.  Tickets,  os.  each.  Morning  dress.  Mr.  Richai-d 
Dean  is  the  secretary,  42,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 


BRISTOL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Chrysanthemum  societies,  and  its 
thirty-seventh  show  was  held  in  theVictoria  Rooms.  Clifton, 
on  November  14  and  15.  Although  not  quite  so  large  as  some 
previously  held  by  the  society  it  was  in  every  way  good. 
Groups  (»f  plants  and  cut  blooms  were  of  course  the  chief 
objects  of  interest,  although  not  by  any  means  the  only  ones. 
Various  floral  devices,  wreaths,  crosses,  bouquets,  and  sprays 
were  extensively  shown,  which  were  perfect  in  their  way. 
Specimen  Orchids.  Ferns,  stove  plants,  Palms,  &c.,  were 
also  shown  in  splendid  condition,  while  Pears  and  Apples 
were  both  good  and  plentiful.  Grapes  were  staged  in  tpian- 
tity,  but  better  quality  has  often  been  seen  at  Bristol. 

The  Bristol  .Amateur  H<jrticultural  Society  held  its  seventh 
show  in  connection  with  the  above,  and  it  proved  to  be  a 
success. 

Cut  Blooms. 

For  thirty-six  Japanese,  Mr.  Drake,  of  Carditt.  amongst  four 
exhibitors,  took  the  lead  with  grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkley. 
Mrs.  Coombes.  M.  C.  de  Leche,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Nellie 
Pockett,  :^Ii-3.  Mease,  Ac.  Mr.  G.  Runnacles  followed,  and  Mr. 
F.  S.  Vallis,  with  a  grand  bloom  of  G.  J.  Warren  on  his 
stand,  that  won  the  National  Chrysanthemum  .Society's  silver 
medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show,  was  third.  Mr.  I>iake 
also  secured  with  his  thirty-six  blooms  a  special  prize  offered 
for  the  best  cxhibii  of  blooms  staged  in  any  of  the  classes. 
For  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  Coote,  gardener  to  Mr.  D.G.  Taylor, 
was  placed  first  with  fine  blooms  of  G.  J.  Warren,  Modesto. 
Mine.  C.  de  Lech^.  Phu.*bus,  and  N.C.S.  Jubilee.  Mr.  Hack, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Pethick.  who  was  second,  had  good  blooms 
of  Mrs.  Compton,  Silver  King,  Queen  of  Pr>rtugal,  He. 

For  twelve  incurved  Japanese,  Mr.  Coote  again  led  with  a 
fine  even  stand,  Mr.  Hack  again  coming  second. 

For  twenty-four  incurved  varieties,  no  less  than  ten 
exhibitors  staged  in  this  class,  the  leading  stands  being 
remarkably  good.  Mr.  Runnacles,  who  secured  the  premier 
place,  had  for  his  best  blooms  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mme.  Ferlat, 
W.  A.  Harvey.  C.  H.  Curtis,  Lady  Isabel.  Duchess  of  Fife,  and 
Lord  Alcester.  Mr.  Drake,  who  was  second,  had  fine 
bloiMusof  La  Perfection,. Mr.  H.J.  Jones.  Countess  of  Warwick, 
itc.  In  this  class  Mr.  Aplin,  Gloucester,  had  on  hisstainl  a 
splendid  bloom  of  the  distinct  sea-green  tinted  variety  Mine. 
E.  R'igers.  The  class  lor  Lwenly-four  blooms  in  »^iglit 
varieties  on  long  stems,  three  of  each  grouped  together  and 
arranged  with  ornamental  foliage  or  small  plants,  formetl  a 
pretty  feature.  First.  Mr.  Hack,  who  had  fine  blooms  inter- 
spersed with  sprays  of  Crotoiis  and  edged  with  Maidenhair 
Fern  ;  Mi.  Sutton,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Todd,  who  used 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  Hibiscus  roseus  sinensis  us  foliage, 
was  a  good  second. 

Groups  of  Plant.s. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  5(i  feet  square.  Mr. 
Cullock,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Godwin,  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
won  the  leading  position  in  this  class  with  plants  possessing 
fine  rich  blooms  and  good  foliage  beautifully  arranged  ;  Mr. 
Sutton  being  a  good  second,  and  .Major  Dolierty  third. 

The  ariangeinent  with  ornamental  foliage  plants,  50  feet 
square,  which  has  formerly  been  one  of  the  best  group 
classes,  attracted  only  one  exhibitor,  viz.,  Mr.  H.  St.  Vincent 
Ames  (gardener,  Mr.  Bannister),  who  bad  a  beautiful  and 
graceful  group,  composed  principally  of  large-fiowere  J 
Chrysanthenuims,  Palms,  Aralias,  Eulalias.  Grevilleas,  and 
Cyperus,  edged  with  Adiantum  Fern.  This  was  deservedly 
awarded  first  prize.  For  miscellaneous  plants.  10  feet  l»y 
t;  feet,  three  splendid  groups  were  put  up,  Major  Doherty 
taking  the  lead  with  one  ronued  chiefiyof  .salvias,  Poinsetiias, 
Callas,  Cypripediums.  Cattleyas,  Palms.  Crotons,  Drac:enas, 
and  Maidenhair  Fein;  Mr.  Shelton,  gardener  to  Air.  W.  K. 
Wait,  was  second. 

For  six  dinner  table  plants,  seven  exhibitors  entered,  Mr. 
Cole  being  placed  first  with  splendid  plants  of  Pandanus 
Veitchi,  Crotons,  Aralias,  and  Dracitiias  ;  Jlr.  H.  Spry  was  a 
close  second  with  similar  plants. 

Non-competitive  E.xhiuits. 

These  were  a  great  attraction,  and  did  much  to  further  the 
successof  the  show.  Me.ssrs.  (Jarraway  and  C'o.,of  Dunlhani 
Down  Nurseries.Clifton, staged  about  UK)  dishes  of  splendidly 
coloured  Apples,  including  the  best  dessert  and  culinary 
varieties. 

Messrs.  Parker  and  .'^ons.  Bristol,  arranged  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  collection  of  floral  devices,  Ac,  which  deservedly 
merited  the  attention  it  received.  It  included  lyres,  harps, 
crosses,  wreaths,  bouquets,  sprays,  etc.,  all  composed  of 
valuable  choice  flowers. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Exmoiith  Nurseries,  exhibited  a  table  of 
Carnations  and  Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  grand  condition. 
Amongst  the  former.  Pearl  B-*auty,  a  sweetly  scented  variety 
(white),  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lawsim,  and  Queen  of  Pinks  were  con- 
spicuous, and  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  were  chiefly  varieties 


raised  at  Exmouth,  Exmouth  Curate,  a  rich  claret  coloured 
Japanese  ;  Golden  King,  a  canary  yellow  Japanese  ;  God- 
frey's Pride,  an  immense  incurved  Japanese  ;  Merzia,  and 
Loveliness  were  most  noticeable. 

EDINBURGH   AUTUMN    EXHIBITION. 

The  Waverley  Market  in  Edinburgh  is  a  site  well  adapted 
for  such  an  exhibition  as  that  held  on  November  1.^,  10,  and  17. 
Its  area  is  just  under  two  acres,  and  is  very  convenient.  A 
society  like  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  that  otters 
t440  in  prizes  at  one  show,  should  have  a  building  of  great 
size,  not  only  to  provide  space  for  the  thousands  who  flock 
to  the  show,  but  to  recoup  itself  for  such  spirited  enterprise. 
The  show  in  question  was  quite  one  of  the  best  yet  held. 
The  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  of  an  improved  nature, 
especially  in  the  cut  bloom  sections.  Fruit  and  vegetables 
were,  as  they  always  are  here,  of  high  quality. 

Cut  Blooms. 

(Jut  blooms  were  numerous,  good,  aiid  handsome,  and 
prizes  were  oft'ered  in  the  thirty-seven  classes  set  apart  for 
them.  No  less  than  twenty-five  of  these  were  utilised  to 
illustrate  the  staging  of  the  Japanese  blooms  in  vases. 

The  principal  class  was  that  for  twenty  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each  staged  in  vases,  and  for  whica  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  prize— a  piece  of  plate  value  £20— was  ottered, 
toaethtr  with  the  first  prize  of  £15.  Mr.  J.  Lunt,  gardener 
to  (.'aiitain  Stirling,  Keir,  was  an  easy  first  prize-winner  with 
magnirteent  binnms  beautifully  staged.  Some  of  the  varieties 
were  Edith  Talior,  yellow;  Mme.  M.  Ricoud,  lilac,  tipped 
white  ;  Madeline  Davis,  blush-pink  ;  Mrs.  W.  Popham,  white, 
shaded  purple  ;  Pride  of  Madford,  rich  plum  ;  Lady  Ridgway, 
salmon-buff,  shaded  rose ;  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  rose-pink ;  Mme. 
A.  Rosseau,  lilac-mauve ;  Oceana,  yellow.  Mr.  .1.  Beisant, 
Castle  Huntly,  Lungforgan,  was  second  with  really  fine 
blooms.  Mr.  NicoU,  Forgandenny,  was  a  good  and  close 
third  with  blooms  tastefully  set  up. 

For  twelve  varieties  in  vases,  three  blooms  of  each,  three 
was  a  keen  contest  for  the  Scottish  cup  and  £lo  ottered  for 
the  first  prize.  Mr.  Nicoll  won  this  coveted  trojihy  with  a 
handsome  set  of  blooms,  in  which  Miss  Alice  Byron,  M.  Von 
Andre,  M.  Gustave  Henry,  Emily  Towers,  Simplicity,  Mutual 
Friend,  Pride  of  Madford,  and  Mrs.  Barkley  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  Mr.  Luut  was  a  capital  second  with  richly 
coloured  examples  of  similar  varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Cuuiming, 
Grantully  Castle,  third. 

In  the  class  for  four  vases  of  six  Japanese  in  each,  Mr.  D. 
Kidd,  Carberry  Towers,  ilusselburgli,  was  adjudged  the 
winner  with  even  blooms  of  poj»ular  varieties  ;  Mr.  Lunt 
second,  Mr.  Whannell  Gilmeist-m  third.' 

Sixteen  competed  in  the  class  for  two  vases  of  six  Japanese 
in  each.  Mr.  R.  I'ossar,  Eskgrove,  Inveresk.  was  the  most 
successful,  staging  good  blooms  ;  Mr.  R.  Bruce,  Seafield, 
second  ;  Mr.  J.  Macgregor,  ('lifton  Park,  Kelso,  third. 

For  one  vase  of  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety  ten  entered. 
Mr.  W.  Moir,  Rosehaugh,  Avocli,  won  with  an  excellent 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis;  Mr.  C!orsa  second  with  Edith  Tabor; 
and  Mr.  Armstrong  third  with  Viviand  Morel. 

Prizes  were  oft'ered  for  specified  varieties,  six  blooms  of 
each  in  a  vase.  Charles  Davis  was  well  represented  by  Mr. 
McMillan,  Douglas  Castle,  in  the  first  prize  stand  ;  Mr.  G 
Shotton,  Swauland  Hall,  Northumberland,  second;  Mr.  W 
Armstrong  third.  ^Irs.  Ritson,  the  pure  white  sport  from 
\'iviand  Morel,  was  well  st^aged  by  Mr.  Shotton.  Jlessrs.  D. 
Buchanan  and  Bird,  followed  in  the  order  given.  The 
best  examples  of  Mutual  Fi  lend  were  a  fine  half-dozen  from 
Mr.  Bird.  Mr.  Moir  securing  the  second  place ;  Mr.  G.  Scott, 
Libertou,  third.  In  the  class  for  Lady  Haiiham,  seven  staged 
representative  examples,  Mr.  Sln)tton  won  premier  honours  ; 
M     Armstiong  second. 

Fir  six  blooms  of  il.  Chen  >\\  de  Leehe  there  w^s  brisk 
cu.iipetition,  Mr.  Lunt  winning  with  a  fine  stand  ;  Mr. 
Whannell  a  close  second  ;  ilr.  Sliottou  third.  Twelve  com- 
peted in  the  class  for  il.  Gustave  Henry;  Mr.  Redpath, 
Kingsmnnhall,  Peebles,  was  first.  Mr.  Bird  staged  the  finest 
examples  of  Miss  Nellie  Pockett;  Mr.  (J.  Cliapliu  second; 
Mr.  Buchanan  third. 

Decorative  varieties,  undisbudded,  were  encouraged  to 
show  their  value  in  vases.  For  three  associated  with  any 
kind  of  foliage  nineteen  competed,  making  a  very  fine  dis- 
play. Mr.  A.  E.  Todd,  SUmeyoank,  ilusselburgh,  won  with 
a  thoroughly  good  exhibit  of  Source  dOr,  bronze ;  Elaine, 
white  ana  yellow;  Triomphante,  pale  yellow;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cook  was  second. 

Single-flowered  varieties  were  well  represented.  For  one 
vase  Mr.  Cook  secureil  the  premier  award  with  Mary 
Anderson  in  goo<l  condition  :  .Mr.  McMillan  was  second. 

Several  classes  were  ilevoted  to  blooms  st;iged  in  the 
orthodox  manner,  but  it  could  nut  be  said  that  they  were 
nearly  so  ertective  as  in  vases.  For  thirty-six  distinct 
.fapanese  there  were  five  competitors.  Mr.  T.  Lunt  won  the 
premier  award  with  large,  fresh  examples  of  the  leading 
varieties;  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  Monkham,  Essex,  was  a  good  and 
close  second  ;  Mr.  Nicoll  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  Mr  Cameron,  Byethorue.  won  first  prize  with  a 
pleasing  stand.  Fortwelve  Japanese  blooiu;  in  four  varieties 
Mr.  Moir  staged  most  creditably  Edith  Tabor,  Lady  Ridgway, 
Soleil  d  Octobre,  and  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  ;  Mr.  J.  Camming  was 
second.  For  six  of  any  one  variety  Japanese  Mr.  Lunt  with 
Lady  Ridgway  won  the  premier  award ;  Mr.  Lundy  second 
with  H.  Weeks. 

Incurved. 

Incurved  varieties  are  not  well  represented  at  the  shows 
of  this  association.  Mr.  Shotton  won  for  both  twenty-four 
and  twelve  varieties  with  medium-gized  examples  of  popular 
varieties.  In  the  class  set  apart  for  six  of  any  one  variety 
Mr.  Boucher  won  with  J.  Agate  in  lairly  good  condititui. 

The  premier  bloom  of  the  whole  show  was  an  excellent 
representation  of  the  Japanese  variety  Scottish  Chief,  narrow 
semi-drooping  florets,  pale  yellow  at  the  base,  with  a  deep 
golden-yellow  centre. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nui-series,  won  both  the  silver 
and  bronze  medals  ottered  by  the  society  for  the  best  and 
second-best  new  varieties  not  in  commerce  with  W.  K.  Church 
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and  Mabel  Morgan— the  former  red,  tipped  gold,  a  full,  deep 
flower ;  the  latter  has  medium  florets  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour. 

Plants. 
Plants  are  here  never  really  well  staged ;  there  seems  tu  be 
too  much  attempt  at  making  them  exceptionally  large  at  the 
expense  of  quality  in  flower.  Mr.  W.  Dalman,  Holywood. 
won  for  six  plants  any  variety,  and  for  a  single  specimen  of 
any  single-flowered  variety  with  Mary  Anderson  handsomely 
grown.  Mr.  D.  I'avannagh,  St.  Edward's,  Murrayfleld,  was 
also  successful  in  the  class  for  four  specimens. 

Miscellaneous. 
Non-competitive  exhibits  were  numerous  and  good.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham.  arranged  an 
extensive  display  of  handsome  Chrysanthemums,  mainly  in 
vases,  consisting  of  new  varieties,  which  proved  an  interesting 
feature  to  tlie  numerous  visitors.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood, 
Surrey,  had  a  small  exhibit,  mainly  of  new  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums.  Jlr.  John  Downie.  Prin^'es  Street.  Edin- 
burgh, had  a  very  fine  display  of  floral  art;  Mr.  Fortune  a 
similar  yet  smaller  display.  Messrs.  D.  B.  Laird  and  -Sons, 
nurserymen,  had  Conifers  in  variety. 

ROYAL  llOKTICrLTURAL  S<X'IETY. 
There  was  a  cimsiderahle  falling  off  in  the  number  of  the 
exhibits  ai  the  l>rill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  Fruit  was  poorly 
represented;  winter  flowering  Begonias  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums, together  with  Orchids,  being  largely  responsible  for 
the  display.  Although  the  quantity  of  fruit  was  but  small, 
one  of  the  Pears  exhibited  was  adjudged  sutticiently  good  for 
a  first-class  certificate. 

Floral  Committee. 
A  handsome  group  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Lilium 
longirtorum,  L.  lancifolium,  and  various  foliage  plants  was 
set  up  by  Jlr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Jlorgan. 
Dover  House,  Roehampton.  Finely  grown  Palms  served  as 
a  background,  the  Begonias  formed  a  front,  the  Liliums 
dividing  the  two.  At  either  end  of  the  group  were  arranged 
banks  of  beautifully  coloured  Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  splendid 
examples  of  cultural  skill.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Chelsea,  made  a  most  interesting  display  with 
winter-flowering  Hegonias,  a  section  derived  from  the  crossing 
of  B.  socrotaua  and  varieties  of  tuberous  Begonias,  remark- 
able for  the  size,  colouring,  and  persistency  of  their  flowers. 
B.  Ensign  was  the  most  largely  represented  and  formed  a 
particularly  bright  picture.  The  fiowers  rosy  carmine  in 
colour,  large,  freely  produced  upon  stout  footstalks,  are 
very  persistent,  remaining  in  full  beauty  for  many  weeks. 
The  foliage,  too,  and  habit  of  the  plants  are  particularly 
good.  B.  Winter  Perfection  has  flowers  of  a  lighter  colour. 
Winter  Cheer  has  larger  flowers  and  slightly  deeper  in  colour. 
Begonia  Venus  was  represented  by  smaller  plants,  bearing, 
however,  numerous  blooms,  if  anything  brighter  in  colour 
than  those  of  B.  Ensign.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  Redhill.  Surrey,  had 
an  effectively  arranged  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  cut  blooms 
arranged  in  bamboo  stands  and  vases.  Two  large  central 
stands  were  filled  with  small-flowered  and  single  varieties, 
while  Japanese,  incurved,  ttc.  were  arranged  around  them. 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Sir  Redvers  BuUer,  Meredith,  C.  J.  .Salter, 
Mrae.  L.  Drnz.  Frank  Hanaford,  Mile.  L.  Zede,  Miss  Alice 
Byron,  Lady  Symoufis,  and  Edinboro',  were  but  a  few  of 
the  many  excellent  varieties  well  represented.  Silver  gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

I\Iessrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  mag- 
nificent plants  of  Begonia  flloire  de  Lorraine.  Although  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  none  larger  than  6-inch,  they 
were  (|uite  covered  over  with  their  rosy  coloured  flowers. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exroouth,  sent  a  small  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  vases,  Japanese  incurved,  decorative, 
and  thread- dowered  vaiieties  being  shown.  Vestrepain, 
Francois  Titan,  Nagoya  (J.  I.),  Black  Hawk  (decorative), 
Kitty,  Crimson  Tangier  (thread-fiowered).  and  some  seedlings 
were  included. 

Mr.  H.  Witty,  Nuuhead  Cemetery,  arranged  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums,  small-flowered  varieties  chiefly.  Bronze 
Banksian  medal. 

From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  was  exhibited  Brownea 
Crawfordi  (macrophylla  x  grandiceps) ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  rose  colour,  and  many  were  comprised  in  the  fine 
iuHorescence  placed  l)efore  the  floral  committee.  Vote  of 
thanks. 

Tea  Rose  Lady  Battersea  and  Carnation  America,  both 
new,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sous,  Cheshunt. 

Several  splendid  blooms  of  ChrysaMthemums,  including 
Viscount  Sudley,  Nellie  Perkins,  and  W.  F.  Holt  Beever  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Perkins,  Greenlands. 

Mrs.  Disney  Smith.  Northcourt,  Newport  (gardener,  Mr, 
T.  W.  Butler),  sent  Violet  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bullpendore,  Canons  Park,  Edgev/are.  showed 
Chrysanthemum  Ethel  WoOllan,  this  years  seedling,  from 
Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie. 

Mr.  H.  Weeks,  The  Gardens,  Shrimpton  Hall,  Derby, 
showed  flue  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Bagnell  Wild. 

Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  The  Gardens,  West  Hall,.  Byfleet,  sent 
Chrysanthemums  Miss  Nellie  Martin  and  Miss  Dollie  Glide, 
both  white  flowers,  the  latter  of  exceptional  beauty,  a 
Japanese  incurved. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  showed  Chrysanthe- 
mum Mr.  C.  Terrier. 

Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  sent  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  Miss  Roberts  and  Major  Plumbe,  both 
yellow,  the  latter  obtaining  an  award  of  merit. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elliot,  Courtbushes  Nursery,  Hurstpierpolnt. 
exhibited  new  hybrid  pedigree  Tree  Carnations,  Sweet 
Primrose,  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  Queen  of  Holland,  sweetly 
scented  and  very  free  flowering. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Sanders,  Hatton  Gardens,  Tring,  showed  very 
finely  Tree  Carnations  Ladysmith,  pale  salmou-piuk  in 
colour,  and  Miss  Minnie  Hulbard,  yellow  ground,  specked 
and  edged  with  crimson. 


Fruit  Committee. 

Sir  W.  D.  Pearson,  Paddockhurst,  ('rawley,  Sussex 
(gardener,  Mr,  A.  B.  Wadds),  exhibited  a  fine  bunch  of  fruits 
of  ilusa  Caveudishi  taken  from  a  plant  growing  in  a  ti'2-inch 
tuli.  A  photograph  showing  a  house  in  which  Musas  were 
growing  luxuriantly  was  also  sent. 

Mr.  Will  Taylor,  Osljorn  Nursery,  Hampton,  Middlesex, 
showed  bunches  of  Grape  Reine  Olga  ripened  out  of  doors. 
The  berries  are  of  a  grizzly  colour,  medium  sized,  and  good 
flavour. 

Mr.  Frank  Lloyd,  Coombe  House,  Croydon  (gardener,  Mr. 
Frank  Mills),  sent  a  basket  of  stewing  Pears,  Double  de 
Guerre,  a  fairly  large  handsome  variety. 

5Iiss  Jane  Ede.  Avenue  Road,  Bexley  Heath.  Kent,  showed 
Apple  Bexley  Heath  Pippin. 

Mr.  Kneller,  The  Gardens,  Basingstoke,  sent  Apple  Malt- 
hanger  Russet  ;  and  Caradoc  Scarlet  by  Mr.  Caddick,  The 
<:ardens,  Caradoc,  Ross  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  N.  Rue).  Pear 
Kieffer  was  shown  by  Mrs.  Clorinda  Rol>erts,  Rose  Hill 
House.  Ipswich. 

ilessrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  vegetables,  including  exceptionally  well  grown  examples 
of  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Early  Market  Carrot, 
Conqueror  Leek,  Northumberland  Beet,  <tc.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Orchip  Committee  Revort. 

The  report  of  this  committee  is  held  over  until  next  week. 
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ZYGO-COLAX    VEITCHI  KROMERI. 

This  was  raised  by  intercrossing  Colax  jugosus 
and  Zj'gopetalum  ciinitHm.  Zygo-Colax  Veituhi 
Kronieri  is  an  imported  plant,  wliich  has  flowered 
with  Mr.  E.  Kromer  at  Croydon.  ^yith  the 
exception  that  it  has  a  larger  flower,  it  is  almost 
identical  with  Messrs.  Veitch's  hybrid.  The 
flowers  are  2h  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals  and 
petals  green,  densely  spotted  with  dark  brown, 
the  lip  violet,  lined  and  mottled 
with  white.  It  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Kromer,  of  Roraima  Nursery, 
Norwood,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
November  (i,  and  then  obtained  an 
award  of  merit.   A  beautiful  hybrid. 

ANSELLIA  HUMILIS. 

A  PKETTY  kind  with  yellow, 
spotted  with  brown  flowers,  and 
Masdevallia  burfordiense,  with 
deep  purple  flowers  allied  to  M. 
mooriana,  received  botanical  certifi- 
cate, Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
November  ti,  both  coming  from  the 
collection  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bait. 
Orchid  grower,  Mr.  White. 

TACSONIA  MILITARIS. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  Herts,  exhibited  flowering 
branches  of  Tacsonia  militaris  (T. 
ignea  -■  T.  Van  Volxenii)  before 
the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Novem- 
ber '20,  and  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate  for  it.  T.  militai-is  is 
evidently  very  free  flowering,  pro- 
ducing flower-buds  at  almost  every 
node.  The  flowers  are  of  a  good 
size,  an  intense  crimson  -  scarlet 
in  colour,  and  the  foliage  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  green.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  cool  house 
climbing  plants. 


chocolate  brown,  darker  on  the  upper  halves.  The  lip 
rich  brown,  shading  to  green  at  the  base.  The  disc 
on  the  column  yellow,  with  green  in  the  centre.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Seden,  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons'  nursery,  by  whom  it  was  exhil)ited  on 
November  '20,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Orchid  committee. 


CATTLEYA  H.  S.  LEON. 

(C.  Schroder.^;  x  C.  W.\hscewiczi  sanderiana. ) 
This  is  a  handsome  hybrid  raised  in  the  gardens  of 
Mr.  H.  S.  Leon,  of  Bletehley  Park  (gardener,  Mr. 
Heslop),  bj^  whom  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  November  20.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
each  4i  inches  in  length,  of  good  form  and  sub- 
stance ;  the  lip  2A  inches  across,  wholly  of  velvety 
crimson,  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  crimson, 
except  the  3'ellow  eyes  on  each  side  of  tlie  throat, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  C.  Warscewiczi 
hybrid.s.  It  is  a  most  distinct  and  desirable  h3'brid, 
and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
Orchid  committe. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  COBBLE. 

(Mrs.  Ch.4rles  C.^nham  x  J.  Howes.) 
This  is  a  gigantic  hybrid,  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  parents.  The  dorsal  sepal  white  around  the 
margin,  the  remaining  portion  green,  becoming 
sufl'used  with  purple  towards  the  base  and  through 
the  centre  ;  the  ground  colour  of  the  petals  greenish 
yellow,  sufl'used  with  ros}'  purple,  denser  on  the 
upper  halves  ;  the  basal  portions  covered  with 
brown-purple  spottings  ;  the  lip  vellowish,  sufl'used 
with  rosy  purple.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Howes, 
i   1  the  collection  of  Mr.    W.  Cobb,    Dulcote,   Tun- 


CYPRIPEDIUM    PRIAM. 

(C.       NiOEK       X       C.      INSIGNE 

Chantini.) 
This  is  a  lovely  secondary'  h_vbrid. 
The  dorsal  sepal  24  inches  across, 
two-thirds  of  the  upper  area  white, 
thickly  covered  with  small  purple 
spots,  the  basal  portion  green 
spotted  with  brown.  The  petals 
show  the  influence  of  C.  farriea- 
num  through  the  influence  of  C. 
Niobe,  pale  green  at  the  base, 
becoming  spotted  and  sufl'used  with 
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ZVGO-COLAX      VEITCHI      KROMEKl     {ndllCed). 
(A  nt'iv  Orchut,  nfiown  trcriithi  h>f  Mr.  Kromer,  lioraiina  yumcrt/,  yurwood,) 
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bridge  Wells,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  on 
November  20  at  the  Rojal  Horticultural  Societj-'s 
meeting,  and  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Orchid  committee. 


PEAR  BEUERE  DU  BUISSON. 

This  fruit  was  exhibited  b_y  ilr.  W.  Divers,  The 
Gardens,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  before  the 
fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  November  20,  and  obtained  an  award 
of  merit.  The  fruit  is  variable  in  shape,  some  of 
the  fruits  shown  being  much  longer  and  not  so 
large  as  others.  It  is  of  medium  size,  thickly 
speckled  with  russet  spots,  tinged  with  red  on  the 
sunny  side,  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

CABBAGE  WINNINGSTAAT  IMPEOVED. 

TuE  well-known  older  variety  Winningstaat  is 
much  in  request  on  the  continent,  and  Messrs. 
Dobl^ie  and  Co. ,  Rothesay,  have  (by  selection  we 
should  think)  secured  a  very  fine  type  of  garden 
Cabbage  that  well  deserved  the  award  of  merit 
given  by  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Societyon  November  20.  Few  Cabbages 
are  more  compact  in  growth,  with  so  few  outer 
leaves.  Owing  to  its  close  growth,  it  is  probably 
very  hardy,  and  by  reason  of  its  small  size  may  be 
planted  somewhat  thickly,  thus  being  useful  in 
gardens  of  limited  extent.  The  plants  shown  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  were  raised  from  seed  sown  early 
in  April,  and  were  remarkable  for  tlieir  perfect 
shape  and  good  quality. 

CHRYSANTHEMU^r  :\IAJOR  PLUMBE. 

Fro5i  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead.  A 
Japanese  incurve  of  great  beaut}'  and  depth,  in 
colour  a  loveh'  shade  of  yellow.  Award  of  merit, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  November  20, 

CHRYSANTHE^IT^M  MISS  JESSIE 
COTTEE. 
Tins  is  a  sport  from  Etoile  de  Lvon.  It  is  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  very  similar  in  other  respects 
to  its  well-known  varietv  from  which  it  originated. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  Coonibe  House 
(hardens,  Croydon.  Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  November  20. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM   M.  J.   BRYANT. 

A  J.APANESE  incurve,  with  rosy  crimson  petals, 
having  a  silvery  reverse.  Shown  by  Mr.  Henry 
Perkins,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  November  20, 
and  given  an  award  of  merit. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names  of  plants.—/'.  Yi.— White  Beam  Tree  (Pjnis 
Aria).— i,'.  f.— Erom  the  small  sprays  of  the  single  blossoms 
you  have  sent  us,  the  crimson  is  not  a  sport  from  the  bright 
terra-cotta  bloom.  The  erimson  flower  is  Annie  Tweed,  a 
bright  crimson  variety,  very  free  branching  and  dwarf  ;  the 
terra-cotta  tinted  cherry  red  flower  being  Jlrs.  Alfred  Double, 
a  very  free  fioweriny;  variety.— i3.—Dana'a  Laurus  {syn.. 
Ruseus  racemosus)  Asia  Minor. 

Names  of  fpuits.— »'.  G.—l,  Malster;  2,  Stark; 
8,   McLeans  Eavourite ;   4,  Reinette  Grise ;   5,   Gooseberry 

Apple;    0,   Anuie  Nolis. H.    H'.— 1.    Frogmore  Prolific"; 

■2,  Reinette  de  Canada;  3.  Wellington  ;  4,  Doctor  Harvey  ; 
5,   Biitish    Queen  ;    ti,    Alexander    Lambre.— r/HC— The 

Muscadine,  or  ordinary  Sweetwater  Grape. H.  Wclfion.— 

Black   Walnut   (Juplans  nigra). C.   G.—^o.  4  from   last 

week  :  Dutch  Mignonne. 


plants  washed  and  syringed  with  insecticide,  and  the  gar- 
dener has  put  bands  of  cotton-wool  round  each  stem.  There 
were  many  caterpillars  taken  from  it,  but  I  fancy  there  must 
be  some  other  insect  we  have  not  discovered.— E.  B.  S. 

[As  we  understand  it,  the  Romneya  is  perfectly  healthy  in 
itself ;  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  success  is  the  plague  of 
insects.  We  ought  to  know  what  they  are.  If  the  cater- 
pillars are  the  sole  trouble,  they  are  best  dealt  with  by 
syringing  with  a  solution  of  Paris  green  or  other  arsenical 
compound.  The  directions  as  to  strengtli  must,  however,  lie 
very  carefully  followed.  Tlie  value  of  Paris  green  is  that  it 
poisons  the  food  supply  and  leaf-eating  is  prevented.— Eds.] 
Plants  fop  Roekepy  (Foreman).— Quite  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  plants  in  your  list  are  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  the  whole  of  the  Saxifragas  may  be  made  a 
success  in  a  mixture  of  ordinary  soil  to  which  a  free 
amount  of  sharp  grit  has  been  added.  Such  kinds  as  aizoon, 
rosularis,  and  lantoscana  are  benettted  by  more  grit,  or, 
what  is  equally  good,  old  mortar  rubbish  mingled  with  the 
soil.  The  last-named  is  the  only  one  that  you  may  experience 
a  difficulty  with,  and  this,  as  also  the  other  two  just  named, 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  hot  summer  sun .  The 
remainder  may  be  taken  collectively  as  preferring  a  moist 
rather  than  a  dry  position,  and  a  good  depth  of  soil,  prefer- 
ably without  manure,  is  of  material  help  to  these  plants. 
Firm,  i.e.,  quite  firm,  planting  especially  is  good.  Your 
No.  4,  which  you  render  "capiclises"  (r)  may  possibly  be 
"capillaris."  We  may  speak  with  more  decision  if  you 
favour  us  with  a  representative  plant.  The  Sedums  and 
Sempervivums  named  are  all  of  easy  culture.  S.  asiaticum 
requires  a  deep  and  rather  strong  loam  ;  S.  spathulatum  will 
scarcely  be  hardy,  and  the  remainder  would  make  them- 
selves at  home  if  simply  put  down  on  any  ordinary  patch  of 
ground  ;  indeed,  one  or  two  of  the  kinds  we  have  now 
running  quite  freely  in  the  gravel  walk  where  scraps  have 
been  swept  and  left  from  a  child's  garden.  Sempervivum 
californicum  is  a  misnomer,  no  specie^  of  this  genus  being 
found  in  the  whole  of  that  colony ;  the  true  name  is 
S.  calcareum.  We  do  not  know  any  hardy  species  as 
S.  giganteum  or  S.  debite,  so  caniiot  advise  you  concerning 
them.  What  are  they  like  ? 
The  Antennaria  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  light  or 
heavy,  and  makes  a  capital 
edging  nr  carpet  plant. 

Astep  TpipoUum 
(A.  C). — Your  plant  is  the 
Sea  Starwort,  a  common 
plant  of  the  salt  marshes, 
l^sually  the  flower  has  the 
two  sets  of  florets,  those 
of  the  disc  being  yellow 
and  those  of  the  ray  lilac, 
but  when  it  grows  close  to 
the  sea,  and  is  often  sub- 
merged by  the  higher  tides, 
the  ray  florets  are  absent, 
and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  plant  is  changed.  The 
leaves  are  grey-green,  thick 
and  leathery. 

Diseased  Beg'onia 
leaves  (.^  S.).  —  Your 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonia 
lea^'es  are  literally 
smothered  on  the  under 
sides  with  those  tiny  in- 
sects called  thrips.  They 
suck  the  sap,  and  witli  it 
the  vitality  and  colouring 
matter  out  tif  the  leaves. 
Your  best  course  would  be 
to  cut  the  plants  close 
down  and  destroy  the 
tops.  Also towashtheshort 
stems  left  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  with  warm 
soft  soap  and  tobacco  solution.  It  seems  to  be  very  evident 
that  you  have  kept  the  house  in  which  tlie  plants  are  grown 
too  hot  and  dry.  The  temperature  should  range  from  about 
^b  totiO'Fah.,  and  the  house  be  damped  somewhat  at  night  to 
promote  a  little  vajiour.  I  sually  these  plants  do  re- 
markably well  in  a  moderate  warmth  all  through  the 
winter. 


FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Romneya  Coultepi.  — I  .should  be  glad  of  advice 
about  Konnieya  (■-.ulteri.  I  have  two  plants.  They  were 
raised  from  seed  brought  me  by  a  friend  from  California  four 
years  ago.  The  first  winter  they  were  kept  in  a  frame,  but 
after  that  were  planted  out  in  front  of  an  old  wall  facing 
due  south.  In  winter  they  have  an  old  light  put  over  them, 
the  same  as  we  do  for  our  Eremurus,  and  ashes  placed  over 
the  roots.  They  have  grown  into  a  thick  l)ush  8  feet  through 
and  4  feet  high,  and  for  the  two  last  summers  there  has  been 
promise  of  bloom  on  every  shoot ;  but,  alas !  I  have  never 
hid  a  perfect  flower.  The  plants  are  so  infested  by  some 
insect  pest  that  every  leaf  is  riddled  through  with  holes,  and 
every  bud  pierced  right  through  the  heart,  and  this  in  spite 
of  hand-picking  night  and  morning.     I  have  also  had  the 


SEA    STARWORT. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

A  Peap  urall  (Bob).— You  have  the  option  in  planting 
your  wall  with  Pear  trees  of  putting  in  what  are  called 
trained  horizontal  trees— viz.,  those  srune  three  years  from 
the  bud,  which  have  a  centre  main  upright  stem,  from  which 
break  off  on  either  side  branches  that  run  at  equal  distances 
apart,  usually  10  inches.  When  such  trees  are  planted  the  top 
of  the  centre  stem  has  to  be  cub  back  each  winter  to  induce 
lower  side  buds  to  break,  so  that  two  fresh  side  branches 
are  made  each  year  until  the  trees  top  the  wall.  That 
process  takes  some  five  or  six  years  from  the  planting.  The 
most  rapid  method  of  planting  the  wall  is  to  purchase  single 
cordons,  that  is,  trees  with  single  stems  studded  with  shoots 
and  spurs,  planting  those  14  inches  apart,  and  training  them 
obliquely  up  the  wall.  These  should  cover  the  wall  more 
quickly.  If  preferred  you  can  obtain  treble  cordon  trees, 
those  having  three  erect  main  stems,  planting  them  3  feet 
or  so  apart.     These  also  soon  furnish  a  wall. 

Renovating*  fpuit  tpees  (G.  H.).— If  your  Plum  and 
Pear  trees  d<»  not  make  much  wood  growth,  then  it  is  very 
evident  that  they  need  manure.  If  on  the  other  hand  they 
fail  to  crop  because  they  make  too  free  wood  growth,  then  it 
is  evident  they  need  root-pruning.  But  if  the  soil  be  so 
poor  and  you  cannot  get  animal  manure,  order  from 
an  artificial  manure  dealer  enough  bone-meal,  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  kainit.  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
nitrogen  to  give  each  tree  now  a  dressing  of  3lb..  to  be 
lightly  forked  in,  another  dressing  in  March,  and  a  further 
one  in  June,  when,  if  there  be  any,  the  fruits  begin  to 
swell.     Dressings  of  this  kind  operate  less  rapidly  than  do 


animal  manure,  but  in  any  case  they  should  help  your  poor 
soil  greatly.  Take  care  that  they  extend  well  over  the  root 
area. 

Setting*  Gpapes  (M.).— Some  Grapes,  especially  those 
of  the  Muscat  section,  often  fail  to  set  their  fruit  satis- 
factorily, and.  therefore,  need  assistance  when  the  bunches 
are  in  flower.  In  the  first  place  the  atmosphere  of  the 
vinery  must  be  kept  in  a  comparatively  dry  condition  to 
assist  in  developing  the  pollen.  Then,  at  midday,  a  rabbit's 
or  hare's  tail  should  be  drawn  over  and  down  the  bunches  to 
disperse  the  pollen,  repeating  the  process  daily  until  all  the 
Grapes  are  set.  Another  way  of  setting  uncertain  varieties 
is  to  cut  spare  shoulders  from  bunches  of  such  free-setting 
varieties  as  Black  Hamburgh  and  Fosters  Seedling,  and 
cently  draw  them  over  the  Ijunches.  The  pollen,  if  secured 
in  a  dry  state,  and  kept  in  an  air-tight  box  in  a  warm  dry 
place  will  retain  its  vitality  for  some  time.  The  most 
difficult  varieties  to  set  are  those  having  small  watery  globes 
at  the  base  of  the  berries.  The  best  way  of  treating  these  is 
to  draw  the  hand  down  the  bunches  early  in  the  day  to 
disperse  the  watery  globes,  and  then  go  over  the  bunches 
with  a  rabbit's  tail  at  midday.  The  berries  will  then  set 
freely.  Syringing  Grapes  when  in  flower  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  a  parched  atmosphere  is  not  conducive  to  a 
good  set.  Such  sorts  as  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
Seedling  will  set  freely  if  the  rod  receives  a  sharp  rap  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

^Vhite  seedling  Oaks  ('i.  s.  s,).— I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  if  you  ur  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents could  tell  me  if  it  is  an  unusual  occurrence 
for  seedling  Oaks  — from  last  year's  acorns— to  be  per- 
fectly white,  the  leaves  and  stems  entirely  devoid  of 
chlorophyll,  in  a  wood  of  Oaks  of  about  an  acre  in  extent 
belonging  to  Mr.  William  Stebbing,  of  Frith  Park,  Hedley. 
The  ground  beneath  the  trees  where  it  was  not  covered  with 
brambles,  etc.,  was  thickly  studded  with  the  seedling  Oaks 
in  unusual  numbers,  among  them  were  several,  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty,  which  were  perfectly  white.  They  were  not 
all  together,  but  were  scattered  about  the  wood,  sometimes 
occurring  two  or  three  together.  I  did  not  see  the  wood 
myself,  but  the  albinos  were  described  as  being  very 
conspicuous,  particularly  when  the  sun  happened  to  shine 
on  them.  They  were  first  noticed  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  a  week  afterwards  there  were  hardly  any  to  be 
found.  One  was  sent  to  me  on  September  1  ;  it  had  then  a 
decidedly  greenish  tinge,  so  I  suppose  they  eventually  turned 
green.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  any  one  could  give  me  any 
information  about  these  albino  seedlings. 

[These  white  seedlings  occur  very  frequently  in  shady 
woods.  Horse  Chestnuts  may  often  be  seen  in  a  similar 
condition.  It  only  lasts  as  long  as  the  seedling  can  derive 
nourishment  from  the  seed.  The  second  year  they  either 
die  or  turn  more  or  less  green.  Ultimately,  of  course,  they 
turn  quite  creen.  It  appears  to  be  due  primarily  to  absence 
of  light.— Ens.] 


Books  Received. 

"Tlie  Captain.  The  December  number  is  wonderfully 
bright,  full  of  interesting  and  wholesome  articles  and  illus- 
trations. Every  parent  should  see  that  their  boys  read 
publications  as  healthy  in  tone  as  this. 

"The  Herb  Moon.  "  A  fantasia  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 
Price  6d.     A  bright  clever  story  by  this  famous  authoress. 

"The  Wide  World  ilagazine. "  The  November  number 
shows  not  the  slightest  falling  off  from  any  of  its  predecessors. 
We  enjoy  the  illustrations  and  tales  of  adventures  and  travel 
in  this  now  firmly  established  magazine.     Price  (3d. 

All  these  have  been  sent  by  Messrs.  Newnes  and  Co., 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
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Fruit  Trees. — George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  R'.  WelL^,  Limited,  Earlswood,Redhill, 
Surrey. 

Novelties  for  1901.— Pa?jc  and  Bergmann,  Qncdllnburg. 

Roses,  and  General  Nursery  Stock. — P.  and  C.  Nabonnaiul, 
Golfe-Jiian. 

Hardy  Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees.— -P.  J.  Lonymans 
and  Zonen,  The  Royal  Xurgeriefi,  OitdenboncJi,  Holland. 

Roses,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Trees  and  Shrubs.  —  Wm. 
Watmn,  Clontarf  Xurfien'fn,  Dublin. 

General  Catalogue. — T/ic  Guild/ora  Hardy  Plant  Sttrsery. 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  HerbaceousPlants.— 
Alexander  Dickgon  and  Sons,  Royal  Irish  Nurseries, 
yewtoumardy. 

Ki-uit  Trees.  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  ¥13.^15.— William 
Barron  and  Sons,  Elraston,  Derby. 

General  List  of  Seeds  and  Bxilhs.— Dam  man  and  Co., 
San  Giovanni  a  'J  rducHo,  near  ya-le.^,  Italy. 

Fruit,  Rose,  and  Forest  Trees.— Fisher,  Son  and  Sibray, 
Limited,  Handsworth,  Sheifield. 

Roses,  Hardy  Herbaceous  P]Sinta.— James  Cocker  and  Sojut, 
Aberdeen. 

Novelties  in  Seeds  and  Bulbs.— H'tV/ie/zH  Pjitzer,  Stuttgart. 

Trees  and  Shrubs,  Koses.— Little  and  Balldntyne,  Carlisle, 

Le  Jardin,  The  Entomologist,  The  Plant  World,  d-c. 


THE   LATE    MR.    \V.    STOCKING. 

Havixo  known  the  late  Mr.  W.  Stocking,  of  Didlington 
llall,  Norfolk,  for  quite  thirty  years,  I  send  the  accompany- 
ing short  note.  He  had  been  at  the  above  phice  for  sixty 
years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  was  almost  able  to  perform  his  duties,  He  took  charge 
of  the  gardens  of  the  father  of  the  present  Lord  Amherst  of 
Hackney  when  but  twenty-two  years  old.  Since  then  he  has 
assisted  in  many  improvements  that  the  present  owner  has 
made.  Lord  Amherst  showed  his  sympathy  with  Mre. 
Slocking  and  family  by  attending  the  funeral  service.— J. 
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PORTABLE  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

These  Frames  aie  maile  of  the  best  mateiials.  and  can  be  put 
together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minutes  by  anyone. 

Sizes  and  Prices.     Glazed  and  Painted. 
1  light  frame  4  ft.  by  I',  ft 


8  ft. 
12  It. 
16  It. 
20  ft. 
24lt. 


Cash    Prices, 

Carriage 

Paid. 


Larger  sizt-s  at  proportionate  prices. 

R.    HALLIDAY    &    CO, 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL     WORKS, 

MIDDLETON,   MANCHESTER. 

EPPSS  SELECTED  PEAT 

Brown  Fibrous  Hardwood,  Fern,  Rhododendron 

Peats,  best  qualities.    Leaf  Mould,  L>oam,  Coarse 

and    Fine    Sand,    Cocoa-nut    Fibre,    Sphagnum, 

and  alt  kinds  of  Garden    Sundries. 

EPPS  &  Co.,  F.R.H.S.,  Ringwood,  Hants. 


Write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 


SMKEYS'fantous  Garden  Pots 

;i;;— i^    Bulwell  Potteries;: Nottingham.  <^ 


Messrs.  Dichsons,  Limited,  Chester,  write:  "The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  lisht, 

?^tronK.  iiiitl  well  made   .lUii  in  r\ .  ry  respect  hi^hly  satisfactory." 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write:  "Webe^  to  say  ihat  we  are  highly  satished  with  your  Garden 
pots.     '1  hey  are  well  made,  li^ht,  vet  sirong,  and  we  like  thcni  better  than  any  other  we  have  ever  used." 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  isibray,  Ltd.,  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  write:  "We  have  pleasure  in 
testifying  that  alter  having  used  your  pots  for  the  past  twenty-hve  years  we  have  found  them  all  that  could  be  desired." 


ESTABLISHED    1858. 


MESSENGER 
&  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

LOUGHBORO',  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Horticultural      Builders      and 
Heating   Engineers. 

London  Office  :  122,  Victoria.  St.,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

CONTRACTORS  to  H.M    BOARD  of  WORKS, 
ADMIRALTY,  WAR  OFFICE,  &c. 


All   who  contemplate  erecting   Glasshouses   shoulii 
send  for  M.&  Co.'s  New  Copyright  Catalogue, 

12S  pages  (1897  issue).     A  Complete  Guide  to  the 

i-reciion  of  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Orchid  Houses, 
Peach  Houses,  Plant  Hou^es,  &C-,  with  prices  ol 
Fittings,  including  Boilers,  Stages,  Ventilating 
Tackle  and  all  Appliances. 

Post  jree  on  Appltcatwn. 


Gentlemen  waited  upon  and  Surveys  made  on  payment  of  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

estiwiatlS  free  for  all  kinds  of  horticultural  buildings,  with  most  recent  improvements. 

Houses  supplied  in  Teakwood  where  required. 
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THE     HARDY     WINTER 
GARDEN. 

A  S  work  goes  on  in  the  outdoor  garden 
/\         and  all  the  thing.s  are  cleared  away 

/  \  that  are  only  for  show  in  summer, 
/  \  we  see  which  are  the  plants  that 
remain  above  ground  in  winter  and 
that  might  be  put  to  more  effective  use. 

Has  anyone  ever  made  in  England  an  out- 
door winter  garden  of  any  kind  of  importance  ? 
It  may  be  done,  and  though  it  cannot  be  very 
full  of  flower,  yet  by  planting  it  rightly  it  may 
be  a  complete  garden,  furnished  entirely  with 
plants  and  shrubs  that  show  either  their  very 
best,  or  one  of  their  best,  moods  from  the 
beginning  of  November  till  the  end  of  February. 

Such  a  space  would  rather  naturally  divide 
itself  into  two  sections?,  the  first  of  which  may 
be  called  the  green  garden.  The  green  garden 
would  be  enclosed  within  the  shelter  of  the 
finest  hardy  evergreens,  the  best  of  all  being 
our  three  grand  natives.  Yew,  Holly,  and  Box. 
It  would  also  have  flowering  tree  Ivy  in  neat 
bushes  loaded  with  winter  flower  and  fruit,  and 
there  would  be  spreading  patches  of  the  great 
white-flowered  Christmas  Eose  (Helleborus 
maximus)  and  Sternbergia  and  Iris  stylosa 
both  blue  and  white,  Pernettyas  loaded  with 
pink,  white,  and  red  berry,  Andromeda  axillaris, 
and  A.  C-atesbiei  in  red-bronze  winter  dress, 
and  highly  coloured  Ber)>eris  Aquifolium. 
There  would  also  be  strong  tufts  of  the  beau- 
tiful Victory  or  Alexandrian  Laurel  (Paiscus 
racemosus)  and  the  C4aultherias  (at  their  best 
in  winter).  Then  clumps  of  three  hardy  Ferns 
that  are  conspicuous  for  beauty  in  the  wdnter 
months,  namely,  Hart's-tongue,  Polypody,  and 
the  Male  Fern,  which  in  sheltered  places  holds 
its  fronds  till  some  time  after  Christmas.  Two 
native  plants  would  also  be  important  in  this 
garden,  namely.  Daphne  Laureola  and  the  wild 
Iris  fcetidissima,  in  full  deep-green  winter 
foliage,  and  in  November  opening  its  large 
seed  pods  and  showing  their  bounty  of  scarlet- 
coloured  seeds. 

Satin-leaf  (Heuchera)  and  others  of  its  near 
elatives,  Tiarella  and  Tellima,  will  give  colour 
foliage,  and  the  Periwinkles  will  begin  the 
wdnter  with  the  Mediterranean  Vinca  acuti- 
folia,  and  end  it  with  the  garden  varieties  of 
V.  minor,  while  the  variegated  V.  major  will 
show  well  among  leaves  of  darker  green. 
Skimmias  and  Aucubas  wall  also  find  a  place 
in  the  winter  garden,  carpeted  with  Asarum 
and  Galax,  and  the  small  Euonymus  radicans 
with  the  clear,  bright,  variegated  leaves.    The 


grand  leathery  leaves  of  the  Megaseas  will  also 
be  there  in  bold  masses  and  in  fine  varieties  of 
green  and  red-bronze  colourings.  The  plants 
above-named  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of 
those  that  might  be  used,  though  they  have 
among  them  some  of  the  most  important. 

This,  the  green  garden,  surrounded  by  ever- 
green trees,  should  lead  to  the  grey  garden, 
where  a  pleasant  surprise  will  await  those  who 
have  never  seen  a  number  of  plants  of  grey 
foliage  brought  together.  The  chief  occupants 
of  the  grey  garden  are  Lavender  bushes,  Pinksi 
and  Carnations,  quite  strangely  beautiful  in 
their  masses  of  bluish  grey.  jMany  may  have 
noticed  how  well  Carnations,  and  especially 
the  common  white  Pink,  look  in  the  dejith 
of  winter,  their  blue-grey  tufts  looking 
stronger,  brighter,  and  cleaner  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  The  great  white 
Thistles  (Onopordon)  and  the  Olympian 
Mullein  are  important  plants  in  the  grey 
garden,  and,  beside  the  hedges  of  Lavender  that 
mark  out  the  chief  lines  and  masses  of  the 
design,  there  are  big  bushes  of  Jerusalem  Sage 
and  of  Lavender-Cotton,  while  lesser  spaces 
are  clothed  with  spreading  sheets  of  Alyssum 
and  Cerastium. 

The  grey  garden  is  enclosed  within  walls  o^ 
grey  stone,  on  which  are  trained  Rosemary  and 
the  Cretan  Cistus,  shrubs  that,  though  not 
exactly  grey,  have  foliage  of  so  cool  a  tone  that 
they  suit  admirably  with  the  grey-blue  silver 
colouring  of  the  main  planting.  There  is  some- 
thing particularly  cheerful  and  well  dressed 
about  the  grey  garden  that  is  most  pleasant  to 
see  in  the  short,  dark  days  of  the  winter  months. 

The  use  of  spaces  so  planted  is  by  no  means 
restricted  to  the  winter  season,  for  even  though 
they  may  be  sufficiently  clothed  in  their  winter 
dress  many  are  the  lovely  summer  flowers  that 
may  shoot  up  between  the  shrubs  or  through 
the  silver  carpet,  such  as  Gladiolus  and 
Galtonia.  There  would  also  be  quantities  of 
China  Roses  in  the  grey  garden  in  summer  and 
hosts  of  Lilies  in  the  green. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    SEASON, 
1900. 

I  PREDICTED  during  early  autumn  that  the  present 
year  would  prove  to  be  a  good  one  for  this  popular 
flower.  I  am  of  opinion,  taking  them  on  the 
whole,  that  the  various  sections  Iiave  never  been 
seen  in  finer  condition.  The  summer  kinds  planted 
in  the  open,  owing,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
absence  of  frost,  have  done  remarkablj'  well,  and 
even  at  this  date  (November  22)  a  few  of  the  later 
kinds  which  are  growing  in  sheltered  places  are  a 
wealth  of  blossom.     No  doubt  these  have  come  to 


stay,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  great  future  before 
them.  Not  only  are  they  immensely  striking  and 
valuable  in  large  gardens,  but  are,  perhaps,  more 
so  for  the  amateur  and  cottager,  as  the_y  may  be 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  ease  in  almost  anj' 
position  and  soil,  either  in  town  or  country,  if  suit- 
able kinds  are  selected.  The  large-flowered  exhi- 
bition varieties  have  been  all  one  could  wish.  The 
Japanese  section,  which  has  done  so  much  to  make 
our  exhibitions  popular,  in  many  cases  have  been 
grand.  I  doubt  if  ever  these  have  been  exhibited 
better,  if  as  well,  as  they  were  at  the  late  National 
show  held  at  the  Aquarium. 

The  big  vase  class  was  a  triumph  indeed,  and 
that  enthusiastic  young  grower,  ISIr.  F.  S.  Vallis, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  great  success,  for  not 
only  did  he  win  easily  in  a  very  strong  competi- 
tion, but  he  also  proved  invincible  in  the  big  class 
foi'  forty-eight  distinct,  certainly  a  great  feat  for 
so  young  a  man,  and  not  only  at  this  grand  exhi- 
bition. In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against 
the  Aquarium,  it  is  still  the  finest  .show  held  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  Japanese  have  been  fully  up  to  the  standard, 
and  it:  is  some  years  since  the  incurved  have  been 
so  well  represented  as  this  year.  Once  only  have  I 
■seen  a  better  stand  than  the  one  put  up  by  Mr. 
Higgs  at  the  Aquarium,  and  that  was  one  staged 
some  years  ago  at  the  same  place  by  Messrs. 
Drover,  of  Fareham.  Mr.  Higgs  has  also  been 
most  successful  at  other  large  shows  this  season. 
The  whole  of  his  blooms  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  this  year  have  been  very  large,  fresh, 
and  represented  by  that  extreme  finish  so  seldom 
seen  nowadays.  I  have  been  pleased  to  notice, 
not  only  in  his  stands,  The  (Jueen  familj'  again 
well  to  the  fore.  These  when  well  finished,  owing 
to  their  broad,  finely  incurved  florets,  are  still 
among  the  best  of  this  class.  During  the  past 
few  seasons  Mr.  Higgs  has  scored  well,  but  never 
before  has  he  shown  in  such  rare  form,  and  he  now 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  foremost  growers  of 
the  present  day.  Reflexed,  krge  Anemones,  Pom- 
pons, Pompon  Anemones,  and  singles  have  been 
seen  in  large  numi)ers,  in  many  cases  of  a  very 
high  standard,  but  much  reform  is  necessary  in 
displaying  Pompons  and  singles  at  many  of  our 
shows.  To  croivd  these  on  boards  is,  to  my  mind, 
hideous,  and  very  much  better  effects  are  pro- 
duced when  set  up  and  properly  displayed  in 
suitable  vases. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  decorative  groups  by 
the  intermixing  of  foliage  plants,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  old  formal  style,  and  rendering  them 
much  more  attractive.  The  new  bearded  section 
does  not  seem  to  find  much  favour,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  ever  will,  as,  except  being  something 
fresh,  they  have  little  to  recommend  them.  Speci- 
men plants  are  no  improvement,  if  as  good  as  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  Generally  speaking,  the 
plants  are  not  well  grown,  and  the  flowers  lack 
quality.  I  shall  hope  to  see  these  better — both 
large  flowering  and  Pompons — in  the  future.  Late 
decorative  kinds  are  promising  well,  and  should 
give  good  returns  at  a  season  when  other  flowers 
are  scarce.  The  demands  are  large,  and  a  well- 
gr(jwn  batch  of  these  are  a  treasure  in  any  garden 
in  midwinter.  They  might  with  advantage  be 
far  more  generally  cultivated,  for  the  flowers  last 
well  unless  the  external  conditions  are  very  un- 
favouralile.  E.  Beckett. 
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ORCHIDS. 

TWO    NEW  HYBRIDS    AT 
"THE    WOODLANDS." 

A  New  La:lio-Cattleya. 

IN  "  The  Woodlands  "  collection  of  Mr. 
Measures  there  is,  fast  passing  out  of 
bloom,  what  is  probably  a  quite  new  Lielio- 
Cattleya.  With  little  doubt  it  is  a  natural 
hybrid,  it  having  the  exact  appearance  of 
being  intermediate  between  L;elia  purpu- 
rata  Schriiderw,  or  some  similar  light  variety,  and 
Cattleya  intermedia.  The  plant  is  much  like 
Lselia  "elegans  in  habit  and  character,  some  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  being  nionophyllous,  others  diphyl- 
lous.  The  flowers  are  of  the  size  of  those  of  La4ia 
elegans  alba,  and  on  first  opening  are  quite  white, 
afterwards  developing  a  soft  rosy  mauve  colour 
throughout  the  segments— a  pleasing  shade  and 
charmingly  distributed.  The  petals,  the  edges  of 
the  sepals,  the  frilled  front  lobe,  and  the  edges  of 
the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  darkest  in  colour,  but 
throughout  the  flowers  the  most  exquisite  venation 
is  apparent,  radiating  in  perceptibly  darker  lines 
through  all  the  segments.  The  lip  is  most  daintily 
coloured  ;  the  rosy  hue  of  the  front  lobe  shades 
into  white  in  the  throat  ;  the  column  is  white, 
tinted  with  rose.  Immediately  beneath  it  are  a 
few  streaks  of  purple,  and  beneath  the  apex  an 
irregular  blotch  of  ochre-yellow.  This  fine  addi- 
tion to  Liclio-Cattleyas  has  been  imported  from 
Brazil,  and  Mr.  P^.  H.  Measures  has  provisionally 
named  it  Lailio-Cattleya  pulcherrima. 

L^LIO-CaTTLEYA     SANUERiE    (L.    XANTHINA      X      C. 
DORMANIANA.  ) 

A  R.4KE  and  very  attractive  hybrid,  now  in  flower 
in  "The  Woodlands"  collection.  The  blossoms 
are  most  conspicuous  on  account  of  their  brilliant 
contrasting  colours.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
rich  orange  -  yellow,  shaded  with  green,  while 
the  spreading  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  of  a  vivid 
amethyst-rose  colour.  The  side  lobes  fold  over 
the  column,  and  are  of  a  soft  cream-tinted  yellow. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  hybrids  yet  raised, 
the  brilliant  colouring  of  its  flowers  comparing 
most  favourably  with  many  laetter-known  crosses. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  tall  and  slender,  usually 
diphyllous.  The  cross  was  raised  at  St.  Albans, 
and  is  named  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Sander. 


NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 

Royal   Hortieultupal  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  December  4,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  .James  Street,  Westminster,  1—4  p.m.  A 
lecture  on  "  The  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Glass 
Houses"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  A.  Donald  Mackenzie 
at  three  o'clock. 

Notes   from  a   Cornish   garden.— 

The  last  month  has  been  mild  if  wet,  and  the  flowers 
here  are  lingering  unusually  long.  On  the  south 
wall  Boussingaultia  baselloiiles  is  a  mass  of  bloom, 
and  Swainsonia  alba  and  Clianthus  puniceus  with 
Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles  and  Myrtus 
communis  still  flower.  Sisyrinchium  convolutum, 
Callirhoe  involuerata,  and  Tournefortia  heliotro- 
pioides  have  been  bright  for  the  last  three  months 
on  the  -rockery.  Clematis  cirrhosa  is  showing 
buds,  while  Iris  stylosa  is  later  than  usual.  The 
Babianas,  Sparaxis,  and  Ixias  under  the  south  wall 
will  suffer  for  the  rapid  growth  their  leaves  have 
shown  this  autumn.  Convolvulus  Cneorum  is  still 
out,  and  Rhododendron  nobleanum  has  not  yet 
been  cut.  The  Scabious  that  were  sown  late  are  a 
success,  and  one  plot  of  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  is 
out.  Recently  the  Cannas  were  cut  by  frost.  Rose 
Pellenberg  is  quite  a  sheet  of  colour  still,  but  the 
brightest  thing  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  is  the 
wall,  9  feet  high,  covered  by  two  old-fashioned 
Fuchsias.  They  have  been  known  in  this  district 
forty  years,  and  Messrs.  Cannell  named  them  as 
Mme.  "Cornellison  and  Colin  Campbell  when  sent  to 
the  Drill  Hall  in  October.— C.  R. 


Begonia    Gloire    de    Lorraine    at 

Gunnersbury  Park.— A  visit  to  Gunners- 
bury  Park  at  the  present  time  enables  the  highest 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  value  of  this  plant  for 
winter  decoration.  On  the  front  stage  of  an  inter- 
mediate house  can  be  seen  about  fifty  splendid 
specimens  in  4A-inch  pots  ;  the  plants  are  of  an 
astonishing  size,  and  not  onlj'  densely  bloomed  all 
over  the  surfaces,  but  carrying  fine  and  deep  coloured 
blossoms.  The  plants  afford  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  in  a  4i-inch  pot.  The 
plants  may  be  best  described  as  bush-shaped,  the 
foliage  hidden  from  view  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  flowers.  As  a  matter  of  course 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  the  plants  are  well 
fed,  and  a  little  ammonia  is  given  from  time  to 
time  to  add  brilliancy  to  the  colour.  Mr.  Reynolds 
holds  that  the  plants  succeed  better  in  small  rather 
than  large  pots,  and  the  striking  success  he  has 
achieved  as  a  cultivator  justifies  fully  Mr.  Reynolds' 
practice.  All  J'oung  growths  produce  blossoms, 
and  thus  a  liberal  succession  is  obtained.  Overhead 
in  this  house  can  be  seen  a  few  specimens  grown  as 
basket  plants,  and  they  are  perfect  examples.  They 
are  in  small  baskets,  but  foliage  and  flowers  alike 
are  grandly  developed ;  the  latter  hang  down  in 
happy  plenteousness.  If  one  of  these  baskets  could 
be  hung  up  in  a  prominent  position  in  the  window 
of  a  shop  in  one  of  the  main  London  thoroughfares 
it  would  attract  the  attention  of  numbers  from  its 
.■iuperb  floral  effects. 

Hemerocallis    aurantiaca    major 

in  tubs. — I  wonder  if  an3'one  in  Kngland  has 
grown  this  plant  in  tubs  such  as  those  in  which 
Agapanthus  are  placed  in  shelter  during  the  winter 
and  brought  out  into  the  sunshine  when  May  has 
come?  .Judging  by  the  way  this  plant  has  thriven 
at  Nice  the  last  year,  it  evidently  enjoys  far  more 
heat  than  an  English  garden  can  provide,  and  its 
persistent  and  abundant  flowering  is  most  remark- 
able. I  left  my  tuft  in  flower  last  May  ;  I  return 
in  November  to  find  five  fine  spikes  of  flower, 
which  daily  produce  bold,  widely-opened  orange 
Lilies  of  the  most  handsome  type,  quite  unlike  the 
pinclied-up  blooms  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
see  in  England.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  that  needs 
some  artificial  protection  and  warmth  to  do  itself 
justice  in  English  gardens. — E.  H.  VV. 

New  Zealand  Spinach.— The  hot  dry 

sinnmers  of  the  past  few  years  appear  to  have 
imparted  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  culture  of 
New  Zealand  Spinach  as  a  green  crop.  This  jjlant 
was  introduced  to  this  country  about  177"2,  but  its 
merits  as  a  summer  and  autumn  vegetable  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  recognised  for  some  time,  and 
then  it  was  only  partially  cultivated.  The  hot  dry 
summers  of  the  past  few  years  have  turned  the 
attention  of  market  gardeners  to  its  value  ;  among 
its  advantages  being  that  of  supplying  fresh  leaves 
fit  for  use,  and,  however  dry  the  weather  may  be, 
the  plants  furnish  a  supply  when  the  crops  of 
summer  Spinach  are  useless  through  their  running 
to  seed.  Two  summers  ago,  on  some  of  the  shallow 
gravelly  subsoils  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
suburbs  of  London  watering  was  necessary  even  in 
the  case  of  this  Spinach.  Late  as  it  is  in  the  j'ear, 
and  despite  recent  frosts,  this  Spinach  was  being 
gathered  in  an  Ealing  market  garden  as  late  as 
November  21,  which  probably  is  very  near  to 
establishing  a  record. — R.  D. 

Erica  maweana.— So  far  as  I  know,  no 

published  botanical  description  of  this  Heath  has 
appeared.  In  Nicholson's  "  Dictionary  of  (har- 
dening" it  is  mentioned,  and  its  atflnity  with  E. 
ciliaris  and  E.  tetralix  alluded  to.  I  had  not 
seen  it  myself  till  a  year  ago,  when  it  was  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Eraser's  nursery  at 
Edinburgh  and  added  to  the  Heath  collection  at 
Kew.  It  has  succeeded  very  well  during  the  past 
year,  and  is  evidently  a  Heath  of  vigorous  growth. 
As  regards  its  flowers,  I  should  describe  it  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  autumn-flowering  set.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  differ  from  E.  ciliaris  in 
any  character  that  would  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a 
species,  but  it  is  certainly  a  superior  form  of  that 
variety.  Its  habit  is  sturdier,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  the  tendency  to  produce  long 
trailing  branches  like  E.  ciliaris.  The  flowers, 
produced    in   terminal    racemes,    are    also    rather 


larger  and  of  a  richer  purplish  red.  The  leaves 
are  in  whorls  of  three  at  each  joint,  and  are  beset 
with  bristly  hairs  on  the  margin.  According  to 
Mr.  Robert  Lindsay,  it  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
(ieorge  Maw  in  Portugal  in  1872,  but  it  is  still  a 
very  uncommon  plant  in  England.  Being  culti- 
vated in  the  Edinburgh  nursery  mentioned,  it  is 
probably  better  known  in  that  district  than  in 
southern  Britain.  I  feel  certain,  however,  that  its 
merits  have  only  to  be  made  known  for  it  to  become 
a  favourite  in  gardens.  At  Kew  it  commenced  to 
flower  last  .July,  and  in  November  it  was  still  bright 
with  bloom. — W.  J.  Beax. 

Big  Pumpkins  at  Glasgow.— There 

will  be  on  view  shortly  at  the  offices  of  the 
Canadian  (iovernment  in  Glasgow  two  abnormally 
large  Pumpkins  (Cucurbita  pepo)  which  weigh  over 
.3cwt.  each.  These  were  grown  in  Ontario,  and 
have  been  imported  with  a  view  to  afford  intending 
emigrants  to  the  Dominion  an  idea  of  the  agri- 
cultural possibilities  of  the  country.  They  have 
been  visited  by  large  crowds  of  people.  There  are 
also  some  huge  Carrots,  giant  Mangel  Wurtzels, 
and  several  other  fruit  and  vegetable  prodigies. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  every  market  gardener  and 
agriculturist  who  settles  in  Canada  will  be  able  to 
grow  such  huge  specimens  as  those  now  being 
exhibited  in  St.  Enoch's  Square,  but  they  convey, 
theCanadian  (ioveinment's  representative  informs 
us,  some  idea  of  ilie  richness  of  the  Canadian  soil. 

Cassia  tomentosa.— Several  notes  have 
appeared  lately  praising  the  well-known  Cassia 
corymbosa,  which  flowers  in  autumn  so  bravely. 
This  species,  however,  flowers  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  so  that  it  needs  shelter  under  glass  during 
the  winter  to  show  its  beauty  ;  but  it  will  stand 
fully  8°  of  frost  when  on  a  dry  and  sheltered  wall. 
Though  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  bloom  outdoors 
in  a  few  sheltered  gardens,  it  is  as  a  pot  plant  I 
would  urge  all  who  love  Cassias  to  grow  it.  Trained 
to  a  stem,  and  then  allowed  to  make  a  round  head, 
which  would  each  year  be  cut  back  in  spring  after 
the  flowering,  it  is  a  plant  for  every  cool  and  airv 
greenhouse  where  plants  are  grown  for  permanent 
effect,  but  it  does  not  answer  unless  trained  at  first 
as  a  standard. — E.  H.  \V. 

Rabbit  proof  plants  and  clustered 

Apples. — I  see  in  The  Garden  of  last  week  the 
(juestion  is  raised  as  to  whether  Azaleas  are  proof 
against  rabbits.  My  experience  is  that  rabbits 
will  never  touch  most  species  of  Azalea,  excepting 
perhaps  when  starved  out  by  snow,  but  a  late 
white-flowered  species,  which  is  either  A.  viscosa 
or  A.  occidentals,  I  am  not  sure  which,  appears  to 
be  so  attractive  to  rabbits  that  I  have  had  all  my 
plants  of  it  entirely  eaten  by  them,  and  that  in 
summer,  when  thej-  had  plenty  of  choice  of  food. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  this  is  the  experience  of 
others.  In  the  same  number  of  The  G.ardex  you 
give  an  illustration  of  Apples  clustered  together. 
This  happened  to  all  my  Apples  this  year,  and  in 
many  cases  the  clusters  consisted  of  from  twelve 
to  twent3'  Apples,  which,  of  course,  could  never 
attain  a  size  much  larger  than  Walnuts.  None  were 
cast,  as  is  usually  the  case,  so  that  I  had  none  fit 
for  keeping,  except  where  I  had  been  able  to  thin 
them  b}'  hand.  The  question  is — Why  did  the  trees 
not  cast  their  superfluous  fruiX  this  jear  as  usual? 
Can  it  be  that  an  earlj*  attack  of  blight  checked 
the  usual  spring  flow  of  sap,  which  in  most  years 
appears  to  feed  one  or  two  out  of  the  bunch  and 
causes  the  rest  to  fall  off?  I  should  like  to  know- 
if  there  is  any  other  theory  to  account  for  this 
phenomenal  and  useless  crop. — H.  R.  Dugmoke, 
Thi   j\fouiil,  Partifone,  Dorifif. 

Single  Chrysanthemum  Earls- 
wood  Beauty.— In  addition  to  the  r^ote  upon 
page4(Jl,  Messrs.  Wells  write  :  "  Earlswood  Beauty 
is  a  large  single  primose-coloured  variot\-,  with  a 
large  green  eye  ;  it  is  a  seedling  from  Purity,  very 
free,  of  good  habit,  its  height  when  grown  as  a 
bush  plant  being  from  3  feet  to  4  feet.  This  was 
introduced  by  us  in  tlie  spring  of  1898,  and  is  now 
considered  the  best  of  all  single  Chrysanthemums. 
The  first  year  it  was  introduced  it  sported  pure 
white,  and  this  sport  was  sent  out  in  the  following 
spring.  Earlswood  Beauty  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  in  1898,  and  Daisy  Brett,  the  sport, 
two  first-class  certificates  in  1899." 
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Use  of  Michaelmas  Daisy  sticks. 

— Ill  adJition  to  using  the  stems  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies  as  supports  for  other  flowers  in  summer, 
they  are  valuable  for  protection  in  winter  for 
jilants  which  are  a  little  tender  but  do  not  need  a 
covering  of  glass.  They  do  not  harbour  slugs,  as 
many  other  things  do,  and  they  permit  of  the  air 
circulating  among  the  plants.  The  strongest  may 
be  selected  for  staking  other  flowers  ne.xt  year,  and 
tlie  others  used  in  the  way  I  suggest.  Fastened 
loosely  in  front  of  tender  plants  on  walls,  they  are 
often  much  better  than  mats,  which  frequently 
cause  them  to  send  out  tender  shoots  which  fall  a 
jii-ey  to  late  frosts.  — 8.  Ar.nott. 

A  very  late  Plum  (W^yedale).— With 

a  glut  of  Plums  earlier  in  tlie  season  many  growers 
have  not  found  midseason  varieties  profitable,  and, 
of  course.  Plums  at  the  season  named  are  richer  in 
flavour  than  in  November,  but  for  the  kitchen  late 
varietie'S  are  valuable.  We  still  have  fruits  of  the 
above  variety  at  this  date  (the  middle  of  November). 
This  show.s  its  lateness,  and  even  when  left  on  the 
trees  it  will  keep  good  until  the  end  of  October. 
In  some  fruit  catalogues  it  is  described  as  being 
rich  and  delicious  cooked  at  this  season.  I  cannot 
go  so  far  as  to  describe  it  thus,  but  would  note  its 
value  for  latest  supplies.  It  is,  in  addition,  a  very 
good  cropper  with  us,  rarely  failing  to  bear,  and 
the  fruits  are  of  good  size.  The  tree  is  a  moderate 
grower,  and  appears  to  do  well  in  soils  in  which 
other  choice  kinds  are  not  a  success.  The  best 
late  variety  other  than  the  Wyedale  is  Belle  do 
Septembre.  This  is  a  very  good  fruit,  and  belongs 
to  the  Orleans  race,  but  it  does  not  crop  so  freely 
as  the  Wyedale  with  us,  so  that  I  note  the  value 
of  the  last-named  at  this  season,  as  those  who  are 
planting  will  find  it  most  useful  to  extend  the 
Plum  season, — (!.  W. 

Apple    d'Arcy   Spice.     A   number  of 

Apples  are  known  as  ISpice  Apples,  but  the  one 
named  above  is  quite  distinct  and  is  a  great 
favourite  in  the  eastern  counties.  It  is  a  first-rate 
Apple  and  well  worth  growing  for  its  fine  flavour. 
This  Apple  at  the  recent  Colchester  Chrysanthemum 
and  fruit  show  was  very  good.  A  class  was  allotted 
to  this  variety,  which  shows  that  it  is  a  local 
favourite.  It  is  hy  no  means  handsome,  being  of 
medium  size  and  not  at  all  shapely,  having  pro- 
minent ribs  and  ridges  at  the  crown  ;  the  skin  is  a 
lively  green,  but  when  ripe  changing  to  a  yellowish 
green.  The  flavour  is  particularly  rich  and  vinous, 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  Ribston,  but  what 
makes  it  so  useful  is  that  it  keeps  good  well  into  the 
spring  ;  indeed,  left  late  on  the  trees  to  mature  it 
will  keep  until  May,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  late  dessert  Apples  we  have.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  not  a  success  in  all  gardens  ;  it  grows 
slowly  and  is  of  a  compact  habit.  In  Essex  it 
.  certainly  is  at  home,  and  is  a  great  favourite  ;  it  is 
I  often  seen  growing  inider  the  name  of  the  Spring 
Ribston  or  Baddow  Pip))in,  and  is  a  fruit  well  worth 
trying  in  amateurs'  gardens,  as  there  is  a  lack  of  good 
dessert  varieties  at  the  season  named. — (i. 

Beg'onia  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child.— At  this  season  few  tloweriug  plants  are 
more  beautiful  than  this  autumn  and  winter 
flowering  Begonia,  and  those  who  saw  the  splendid 
group  of  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  HucLson,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  at  the  early- 
November  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  could  see  what  a  charming  decorative 
plant  this  is.  For  brightness  of  colour,  compact 
habit,  and  freedom  few  plants  are  equal  to  it,  antl 
I  do  not  know  of  any  Begonia  that  stands  extremes 
of  heat  and  I'old  or  {ogs  better,  although  the  older 
variety  ((iloire  de  Lorraine)  is  also  beautiful  for 
autumn  ami  winter  decorations.  I  find  the  fii-st- 
named  is  less  sensitive  to  fogs  ;  it  is  also  of  better 
liabit  and  lirigliter  colour.  After  the  Chrysan- 
themum season  is  over  a  house  full  of  these 
charming  plants  will  be  found  invaluable,  and  they 
are  grown  quite  easily.  Leaves  strike  freely  in 
sand,  and  propagated  early  in  the  year  good  plants 
may  be  had  by  the  autumn.  These  plants  are  a 
great  gain,  as  they  need  no  special  culture  to 
induce  tliem  to  bloom  freely.  — (i.  W.  S. 

Pentas  Itermesiria.— From  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  this  is  a  variety  of  the  better-known 
Pentas   carnea,    a   native   of   tropical   Africa,   and 


introduced  as  long  ago  as  1842.  P.  carnea  forms  a 
neat,  freely-branched  sub-shrub  that  will  flower 
more  or  less  throughout  the  j-ear,  but  as  a  rule  the 
greater  number  of  blossoms  are  produced  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  months.  The  neat 
little  blush-tinted  flowers,  much  resembling  those 
of  a  Bouvardia,  are  borne  in  flattened  clusters 
from  the  point  of  every  shoot.  From  this  species 
Pentas  kermesina  differs  in  the  growth  being  less 
vigorous,  but  more  particularly  in  the  colour  of 
the  blossoms,  which  is  a  bright  carmine-rose,  thus 
artbrding  a  pleasing  change  from  the  more  generally 
grown  kind.  Tliese  forms  of  Pentas  are  very  easily 
struck  from  cuttings,  while  seeds  frequently  ripen, 
from  which  young  plants  can  be  raised  in  quantity. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  suits  them  well,  and  as 
the  pots  get  full  of  roots  a  little  liquid  manure  is 
of  great  service.  The  points  of  the  growths  of 
young  plants  must  be  pinched  out  a  few  times 
during  tiieir  earlier  stages  in  order  to  encourage  a 
bushy  habit  of  growth.  Insect  pests  seldom  give 
much  trouble,  but  occasionally  the  minute  yellow 
thrips,  whicli  are  mucli  more  general  than  they 
were  a  couple  of  decades  since,  will  effect  a  lodge- 
ment on  the  j'ounger  leaves  and  quickly  ruin  them. 
The  vaporising  compounds  will,  however,  destroy 
these  pests. — T. 

Oval-leaved  Privet.— This  fine  strong- 
growing  Privet  is  very  desirable  for  a  hedge.  Being 
evergreen  it  makes  magnificent  shelter,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  fills  in  right  down  to  the 
ground.  We  have  several  hedges  here  wliich  are 
"joys  for  ever."  This,  I  think,  with  Beech  or 
Barberry,  are  the  finest  of  our  hedges  for  shelter, 
of  course  excepting  the  Yew,  which  is,  liovvever, 
dangerous  to  cattle.  We  planted  about  7">(l  .S  feet 
to  4  feet  Privet  to  l.'i.i  yards. — W.  S. 

Pear  Beurre  Magniflque.    Only  the 

other  day  1  heard  tliis  described  as  a  Pear  not 
worth  growing.  Such  a  remark  well  shows  how 
diverse  soils  and  situations  aS'ect  the  quality  of 
fruits.  At  the  end  of  Octolier  I  noticed  more  fruits 
of  this  Pear  than  any  other  variety  in  first-class 
fruiterers'  windows,  and  evidently  there  is  a  liking 
for  it,  as  the  fruits  ranged  from  threepence  to  six- 
pence each,  not  a  bad  price  for  Pears  in  October, 
and  in  a  season  when  they  are  particularly  nume- 
rous. This  variety  is  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Beurre  Diel ;  only  first-rate  specimens 
could  attain  the  price  named.  1  am  well  awate 
that  in  cold  soil  this  variety  is  not  a  success,  but 
the  past  four  warm  summers  appear  to  have  suited 
it.  It  differs  greatly  in  many  places,  as  with  me 
the  skin  is  as  clear  as  a  Pitinaston  Duchess  with 
little  or  no  russet  markings,  and  I  have  seen  it  in 
other  places  entirely  covered  with  russet,  and  the 
quality  scarcely  second  rate.  Doubtless  some  of 
the  fine  fruits  referred  to  are  imported,  but  in  the 
west  of  England,  and  especially  near  the  coast,  I 
have  seen  beautiful  fruits  of  this  variety.  The 
late  Mr.  Blackmore  at  Teddington  said  it  was  very 
poor,  whereas  a  few  miles  away  on  a  west  wall  it 
never  fails  us. — (i.  W. 

Ixora  macrothyrsa.— In  the  majority  of 
cultivated  Ixoras  the  ditt'erent  shades  of  orange  and 
salmon  are  more  or  less  represented  in  the  blossoms, 
and  on  this  account  alone  I.  macrothjTsa  stands 
out  quite  distinct,  the  flowers  being  of  a  brilliant 
reddish  scarlet,  that  with  age  becomes  suffused  with 
crimson.  This  is  by  no  means  its  only  distinctive 
feature,  for  the  entire  plant  (habit  of  growth,  &c. ) 
differs  widely  from  the  much  branched,  rounded, 
bushy  habit  of  most  of  them.  The  species  under 
notice — which,  by  the  way,  is  in  gardens  more 
frequently  met  with  under  the  name  of  Dutti  than 
that  of  macrothyrsa — is  a  strong,  upright-growing 
shrub,  with  oblong,  lanceolate,  deep  green  leaves 
nearly  1  foot  in  length.  The  flower-heads  are  as 
much  across,  that  is  to  say,  on  vigoi-ous  examples, 
for  this  Ixora  is  seen  at  its  best  when  the  entire 
strength  of  the  plant  is  concentrated  in  two  or 
tliree  stout  shoots,  each  terminated  by  a  huge 
Hydrangea-like  head  of  blossoms.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  form  a 
bush}'  specimen,  as  these  large  massive  clusters  of 
flowers  constitute  its  most  attractive  feature.  It 
is  essentially  a  stove  plant,  succeeding  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  other  members  of  the  genus. 


For  grouping  its  tall  stately  appearance  especiallj- 
commends  it.  This  Ixora  is  a  native  of  Sumatra, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  over  twenty  years. — T. 

A  way  of   pruning-   Raspberries. 

— Our  Raspberries  are  all  tied  up,  but  have  not 
been  pruned  yet.  In  pruning  these  we  cut  some 
canes  down  to  1  foot  from  the  ground,  some  to 
'2  feet,  some  to  4  feet,  and  so  on,  so  that  when 
fruiting  the  entire  bush  is  covered,  and  they  all 
ripen  more  readily. — W.  S. 

Melon    Golden    Perfection.— I  have 

found  no  Melon  to  l)cat  Golden  Perfection,  and  have 
grown  it  for  eight  years.  —  W.  S. 

The  advantages  of  gardening  are 

fresh  air,  exercise,  peace,  and  contemplation  of 
Nature,  a  quartette  not  easily  to  be  beaten  in  the 
struggle  after  happiness  which  human  nature  so 
eagerly  pursues. — W.  S. 
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VISIT  TO  M.  NONIN,  PARIS. 


E'^  NtiLISH  growers  of  Chrysanthemums  arc 
beginning  to  know  this  new  raiser — at 
^       any  rate,  by  name — on  account  of  the 
promising  novelties  he  has  recently  sent 
J     out.     Last  year,  passing  througli  Paris, 
I  paid  him  a  call,  and  saw  many  of  his 
new  seedlings,  several*  of  which  have  already  been 
seen  in  good  form  this  "year,  and  will  undoubtedly 
remain  with  us  for  a  time. 

Being  again  in  Paris  this  autumn,  and  having  a 
few  hours  to  spare  one  afternoon,  I  took  the  tram 
ear  which  goes  to  Chatillon  sous  Bagueux  where 
M.  Nonin  lives,  and,  although  he  was  away  at  the 
exhibition  arranging  his  group  there,  was  cordially 
received  by  Mme.  Nonin,  a  genial,  hearty  French- 
woman, who  seems  to  be  as  great  an  enthusiast  in 
Clirysantliernums  as  her  equally  genial  husband  is. 
Tlie  plants  are  all  in  pots,  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
merely  sheltered  from  the  rain  and  wind  by  a  long 
series  of  span-roofed  lights,  arranged  in  rows  on 
posts  let  into  the  ground,  straw  mats  being  used 
for  the  sides.  Here,  under  such  shelter,  is  a 
collection  of  about  2,000  plants,  all  very  dwarf  in 
growth,  finely  flowered,  and  arranged  in  long  lines. 
They  comprise  novelties  from  many  sources,  and 
have  on  many  occasions  been  awarded  the  highest 
honours  at  the  Paris  shows.  In  verj'  fine  form 
were  such  well-known  sorts  as  Phiebus,  William 
Seward,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  the  green  Mme. 
Ed.  Roger,  which  appears  to  be  a  great  favourite 
on  the  continent,  as  also  does  Mrs.  C.  Harman 
Paj'ne.  I  noticed,  too,  some  solid -looking  blooms 
of  Western  King,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Reine 
d'Angleterre,  &c.  Others  comprised  M.  Frederic 
Daupias,  a  fine  yellow  ;  Orgueil,  a  Japanese  of  a 
Ijeautiful  shade  of  pure  buttery  yellow  ;  M.  Villard, 
golden  amber  ;  Globe  de  Feu,  a  bright  fiery  crimson  ; 
Souvenir  de  Ch.  Roissard,  purple  amaranth  ;  M. 
Louis  Remy,  large  and  fine  ;  Dr.  Roche,  a  beautiful 
silvery  pink  ;  a  new  green  novelty  called  Verte 
Poitevine  ;  and  one  that  would  certainlj'  please 
most  English  growers  called  Mme.  Thcrcse  Mazuyer, 
a  pale  lilac-mauve  Japanese  of  good  form,  and  very 
large  in  size  ;  Princesse  Alice  de  Monaco,  President 
F.  Salrut,  Mme.  George  Halphen,  Jules  Bernard, 
Secretaire  Dauthenay,  and  Mme.  Ragneau  are  all 
noteworthy  examples. 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  large  number  of  seed- 
lings under  trial,  many  of  which  are  distinctly 
promising,  but  at  present  unnamed.  M.  Nonin 
also  had  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  his  own  seedlings  at 
the  Paris  show,  in  addition  to  an  immense  group  of 
plants  in  pots.  C.  H.  P. 


EARLY    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I.N  the  last  few  numbers  of  The  (.J-irden  I  have 
noticed  several  lists  of  early  Chrysanthemums,  but 
tlie  compilers  of  these  lists  have  evidently  not 
grown  these  flowers  in  the  north  of  England, 
where,  except  in  a  fine  season,  even  Mme. 
Desgranges  will  not  be  successful,  and  such 
varieties  as  Harvest  Home  and  Ryecroft  Glory 
are  quite    impossible.     Therefore,  for   the   benefit 
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TREE    FEENS    (DIGKSOKIA    ANTARCTICA)    AT    FOTA,    COUNTY    CORK. 
(From  a  pfwto[iraph  taken  bii  Mr.  Greenwood  Pliii.) 


of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  live  in  late  and 
cold  districts,  I  venture  to  send  you  my  selection 
of  varieties,  which  I  guarantee  will  give  satisfac- 
tion. They  are  all  of  good  habit,  do  not  require 
staking,  and  would  be  quite  hardy  in  light  soils, 
but  it  is  as  well  to  pot  up  a  few  stools  of  each 
every  year  after  blooming  in  case  a  hard  winter 
should  kill  the  old  plants  and  for  the  piirpose  of 
procuring  cuttings  in  the  spring.  Cuttings  should 
be  taken  as  early  as  possible  to  get  strong  flowering 
plants  for  the  following  season.  I  maj'  say  I  have 
grown  these  hardy  Chrysanthemums  for  many 
years,  and  every  j'ear  try  a  certain  number  of  new 
varieties,  but  they  are  nearly  always  too  late  for 
this  district. 

By  the  by,  can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
why  Mme.  Marie  Masse — perhaps  the  best  of  all 
hardy  Chrysanthemums — should  in  this  particular 
year  not  have  bloomed  till  October  instead  of 
commencing  to  bloom  in  August  as  it  generally 
does,  and  why  it  has  grown  about  4  feet  high 
instead  of  '2h  feet  ?  In  every  garden  I  visit  I  see 
it  has  behaved  in  the  same  way,  and  even  in  the 
Midlands,  where  I  happened  to  be  staying  a  fort- 
night ago,  I  found  it  hardly  at  its  best.  I  see 
Mr.  Beckett,  in  your  issue  of  November  .3,  calls  it 
an  October-blooming  variety,  but  until  this  year  it 
has  always  begun  to  bloom  in  August  e\'en  here. 
I  liave  tried  nearly  all  those  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Beckett,  but  very  few  are  suitable  for  this  district. 
Gustave  (iriinerwald  is  certainly  early  enougli,  but 
I  have  discarded  it  as  not  being  sufficiently  free 
blooming. 

Pr(^cocit6,  sU  feet,  golden-yellow,  August  and  September. 
Blushing  Bride,  2A  feet,  r»sy  lilac,  August  and  .September. 
Maud  Pitcher,  2A  feet,  bronze,  August  and  September.     I 

tbink  this  must  be  Bronze  Bride. 
Mme.   Marie  Masse,  2A  feet,  rosy  lilac,  August   and  Sep- 

tenilier. 
Flora,  li  feet,  golden-yellow,  August  and  September. 
Little  Bob.  IS  inches,  coppery  crimson,  September. 
L'Ami  Couderchet,  2  feet,  golden-yellow,  September  (about 

the  best  ot  all). 
Vicomtesse  d'.\vene,  2i  feet,  violet-rose,  end  of  September 

and  October. 
Piercy's  Seedling,  2  feet,  bronze,  turning  to  yellow,  early 

August  and  September. 
Golden  Fleece,  Si  feet,  golden-yellow,  September. 
Blanch  Colomb,  2  feet,  blush-white,  September  and  October. 
Mme.  Guinderdeau,  2  feet,  pink,  September  and  October. 
Fred  Pele,  2  feet,  brick  red,  September  and  October. 
.Mytchett   White,   2i  feet,  white,   September.      Not  quite 

such  a  good  habit  as  the  others. 
Mrs.  Pitcher,  2h  feet,  white,  September. 


Ambrose  Thomas,  3  feet,  reddish  crimson,  October. 
Mme.  Desgi-anges,  2^  feet,  white. 
George  Wermig,  2^  feet,  yellow. 

The  last  three  sliould  be  grown,  and  will  bloom 
well,  in  a  good  autumn,  but  tliis  year  it  has  been 
too  wet  and  cold. 

yoi-thumlier/and.  M.  F. 


THE     GARDENS     AT     FOTA, 
QUEENSTOW^N,   NEAR  CORK. 

In  August  last,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Smith  Barry,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Gurableton, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of-  seeing  Fota  and  its 
luxurious  garden  vegetation  for  tlie  first  time. 
Fota  now  consists  of  a  well-planted  peninsula, 
but  was  formerly  an  island  I  believe,  and  is 
situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Lee  just  as  it 
enters  the  great  harbour  of  Queenstown.  There 
is  a  station  at  Fota  at  which  ordinary  trains 
from  Cork  stop  on  notice  being  given  to  the 
guard  or  stationmaster,  but  I  reached  the  jilace 
by  a  deliglitfid  drive  from  Belgrove,  and  so 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  scenery  along  the  fringe 
of  the  harbour.  The  entrance  to  Fota  is  green 
and  ([uiet,  and  gives  one  scarcely  any  indication 
of  the  wealth  of  luxuriant  vegetation  to  be 
found  around  the  house  and  in  the  enclosed 
grounds.  The  broad  stretch  of  gravel  before 
the  door  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  of  tlie 
finest  evergreen  or  Holm  Oaks  1  have  ever 
seen  together  anywhere,  and  tliey  add  con- 
siderable dignity  and  give  a  touch  of  anti(|uity 
to  what  is  a  bright-looking  mansion  of  modern 
appearance.  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
Fota,  but  even  so  I  was  scarcely  prepared  to 
see  such  a  south  of  Europe  kind  of  paradise 
for  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  The  ground  is  terraced  behind  the 
house,  and  rises  considerably,  ample  shelter 
being  attbrded  by  walls  and  shelter-belts  of 
trees  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds.  As  you 
stand  near  the  mansion,  and  look  uji  and 
across  the  smooth  lawn,  you  are  reminded  of 
south  Europe  by  the  masses  of  C'husan  Palms 
(Trachycarpus    excelsus),     and     one     oi-     two 


remarkably  fine  examples  of  Pinus  insignis,  that 
lift  their  dense  and  dark  green  heads  up  into  a 
soft  blue  sky.  A  veteran  Tulip  tree  also  comes 
well  into  tlie  picture,  with  its  warty  and  gnarled 
old  trunk  and  ample  leafage.  There  is  a  much 
finer  specimen  of  this  tree  on  the  place,  but  it 
does  not  enjoy  quite  such  a  prominent  jiosition, 
and  so  is  less  likely  to  be  observed  by  casual 
visitors.  Most  Conifers  grow  luxuriantly  at 
Fota,  and  there  are  some  very  handsome 
specimens  of  Araucaria,  Pinus  Montezumte  (P. 
devoniana),  Cupressus,  Thuja,  and  some  of  the 
most  rare  and  beautiful  kinds  of  Pine  and  Fir 
or  Spruce  trees,  as  well  as  Cedars  here  and 
there  on  the  lawn.  Perhaps  the  most  rare  and 
distinct  and  beautiful  of  all  the  Pines  at  Fota 
is  P.  devoniana,  which  is  merely  a  form  of  P. 
MontezuniJe,  a  kind  not  generally  hardy.  I 
have  seen  it  very  fine  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
but  the  Fota  specimen  is  fresher  and  healthier, 
its  lower  branches  swcejiing  the  ground,  and 
as  seen  here  it  is  verily  an  aristocrat  amongst 
the  Pines.  It  was  found  growing  at  800  feet 
elevation  on  mountains  near  Oaxaca  in  Mexico, 
and  from  cones  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  it  was  raised  at  Chiswick  in 
1839,  and  Dr.  Lindley,  the  then  .secretary  of 
the  society,  named  it  in  compliment  to  the 
society's  patron  and  landlord,  tlie  then  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  It  belongs  to  the  five-leaves- 
in-a-cluster  section,  and  is  in  its  native  habitat 
one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  mountain 
Pines. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  grounds  is  a  long 
walk  sheltered  by  Pines,  evergreen  Oaks,  and 
large  Phillyreas,  and  in  front  of  these  is  a  long 
line  of  hardy  Palms  on  the  grass.  The  kind 
is  Chaniiwrops,  or  Trachycarpus  excelsus,  antl 
although  the  individual  specimens  are  not  so 
mas.sive  and  old  as  are  those  near  the  house, 
still  they  are  very  handsome  as  seen  in  a  long 
line  along  the  front  of  darker  leaved  evergreen 
trees.  I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  great 
tree-like  masses  of  Phillyrea  angustifolia  and 
its  varieties,  fine  old  shrubs  or  small  trees  now 
but  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  Some  trees  here 
were  so  large  that  I  at  first  mistook  them  for 
some  dwarf  and  dense  growing  forms  of  the 
evergreen  Oak.  All  the  species  and  forms  are 
from  southern  Europe,  and  perhaps  not  quite 
hardy  on  all  soils  and  in  cold  bleak  situations, 
but  they  certainly  deserve  culture  for  hedges 
or  shelter  belts  near  the  sea.  P.  vilmoriniana 
has  leaves  larger  than  those  of  the  Sweet  Bay 
and  of  a  darker  colour,  and  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  best,  having  been  introduced  as 
P.  laurifolia  from  Asia  Minor  in  188."i.  The 
older  kinds  date  from  l.'iilT  in  British  and  Irish 
gardens,  and  were  formerly  very  iiojiular  as 
specimen  "greens"  in  pots  or  tubs  in  the  days 
of  Charles  II. 

The  walls  of  both  house  and  garden  are  well 
covered  with  flowering,  evergreen,  and  deci- 
duous climbers.  Solanum  jasminoides  was 
fully  20  feet  high  and  covered  with  flowers. 
The  old  Trachelospermum  (Rhyncospermum) 
jasminoides  also  grows  and  flowers  well  here  as 
a  wall  shrub,  though  many  of  us  remember  it 
being  grown  as  a  show  plant  on  balloon  trellises 
in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  plant-stove.  It  has 
long  been  grown  outside  on  a  wall  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  with  plenty  of  hot 
summer's  sunshine  will  stand  a  low  winter 
temperature. 

Fremontia  californica  on  a  north-east  aspect 
was  flowering  freely,  and  had  been  in  Isloom 
for  some  six  or  eight  weeks  I  was  told.  It  is 
one  of  our  most  distinct  and  handsnme  wall 
shrubs  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  florifemus,  as 
seen  here  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  also  at 
(jlasnevin,  where  it  and  its  fellow-countrymai', 
Roinneya  Coulteri,  lioth  thrive  so  well. 
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On  tlie  walls  of  Fota,  JIagnolia  grandiflora 
is  verj'  fresh  and  healthy,  and  there  is  a  very 
tine  plant  of  the  rare  old  Asparagus  retrofractus 
(arboreus)  that  has  grown  at  the  foot  of  a  wall 
in  the  open  air  for  many  years.  It  was  one  of 
the  first  of  all  the  Cape  species  to  be  grown  in 
Knglish  gardens,  Miller  having  had  it  in  culti- 
vation at  Chelsea  as  long  ago  as  17')S,  and  it 
has  been  at  Kew  since  1872,  but  is  o,s  yet  rare 
in  gardens  generally.  It  is  very  distinct  in 
iiabit  and  growth  from  all  other  kinds,  excejit 
A.  laricinus,  and  produces  zigzag  or  flexuose 
stems  of  a  whitish  grey  colour,  and  alternating 
branches  clad  with  tufts  of  fresh  green  needle- 
shaped  phyllodes,  resembling  in  miniature  the 
leaves  of  a  Fine  tree,  say  P.  halepensis.  There 
are  clipped  hedges  of  Yew  and  of  Sweet  Bay 
that  add  verdure  and  shelter  and  shade  either 
winter  or  summer.  Unfortunately,  our  visit 
was  too  short  to  allow  us  to  go  all  over  this 
noble  garden,  but  we  saw  enough  to  make  us 
think  of  the  Riviera  and  the  beautiful  gardens 
on  the  islands  in  Lago  ^laggiore.  There  is  an 
ample  lake  or  sheet  of  water  here,  near  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  island  planted  with  the 
best  hardy  Mamboos,  with  Gunnera  mauicata 
and  other  large-leaved  sub -aquatic  plants 
around  the  margin.  It  was  a  very  hot  day 
in  August,  and  a  heavy  thunder  shower  had 
weighed  down  the  plumose  masses  of  the 
Bamboo,  so  that  they  arched  over  gracefully 
towards  the  water,  on  which  floated  some  of 
the  best  of  M.  Bory  Latour-Marliac's  seedling 
and  hybrid  Water  Lilies  in  all  their  beauty. 
N.  albida  and  N.  chromatella,  N.  odorata  in 
several  forms,  N.  Laydekeri  also  in  variety, 
N.  gloriosa,  N.  W.  Falconer.  N.  Eobinsoni, 
N.  ellisiana,  and  others  were  especially  lovely. 
There  is  ample  water  space  or  area,  and  the 
surroundings  are  perfect,  the  large,  massive 
Gunnera  leaves,  and  the  soft  greenery  of  the 
Bamboos  making  a  splendid  background  for 
the  exiiuisitely-coloured  flowers.  1  never  saw 
Water  Lilies  in  such  a  beautiful  frame  or 
setting  before,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
1  forget  them.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  thought 
the  bright  cherry  red  or  ruby  crimson  N. 
ellisiana  the  most  effective  of  all  the  varieties, 
as  it  gleamed  and  flashed  like  a  jewel  on  the 
cool  surface  of  the  pool,  as  illumined  by  a 
passing  gleam  of  sunshine.  The  new  Nymph;eas 
and  the  Kandsoos  at  Fota  would  in  themselves 
furnish  ani])le  material  for  two  or  three  valuable 
articles.  As  to  the  Bamboos,  Mr.  W.  Osborne 
kindly  gave  me  the  following  interesting 
details: — "Should  you  think  it  worth  while 
you  may  mention  that  Mr.  Smith  Barry  has 
made  a  Bamboo  garden  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  house  on  land  that  was  formerly  reclaimed 
from  the  sea.  Drac;enas,  Palms,  Tree  Ferns, 
Pampas  Grasses,  New  Zealand  Flax  in  variety, 
and  numerous  other  half-hardy  fine  foliage 
]  ilants  are  quite  at  home  here.  This  garden  is 
al)out  ten  acres,  made  for  Bamboos.  The  first 
1  must  mention  is  Thamnocalamus  Falconeri. 
Of  this  we  have  some  hundreds,  and  all  raised 
from  seed  ripened  here  in  1876,  when  if  Bam- 
boos were  as  much  thought  of  as  now  I  could 
have  stocked  the  whole  of  Europe  with  its 
seed.  Birds  came  in  thousands  to  feed  upon 
the  grains,  and  where  a  chance  cane  was  bent 
into  a  horizontal  position  with  the  weight  of 
seed  the  rats  got  a  feast.  Phyllo.stachys 
Quilioi. — This  is  our  second  favourite  as  a 
strong  grower.  This  makes  the  largest  canes 
of  any,  and  grows  about  -I't  feet  high.  P.  aurea, 
P.  nigra,  P.  sulphurea,  Bambusa  fastuosa  (a 
favourite),  Arundinaria  Simoni,  A.  Hindsi, 
and  Phyllostachys  niarliacea  (a  fine  distinct 
type)  should  be  in  every  collection.  Those 
named  are  the  tallest  growers  ;  we  have  grown 
others  on  trial.     Among  the  smaller  growers, 


nitida  (called  sometimes  Thamnocalanus  spathi- 
flora),   palmata,    Henonis    (a    good    grower), 
Agrostis  viminalis,  and  a  few  others  are  very 
ornamental." 
After  enjoying  the  Water  Lilies,  we  passed 


de-camp  ilr.  Osborne,  are  far  too  short  even  for 
seeing  a  little  of  its  beauty.  What  is  to  be 
must  be,  however,  and  I  shall  always  feel 
grateful  and  glad  that  I  have  at  least  had  one 
delicious  glimpse  of  this  garden,  being,  as  it  is, 


on  through  various  fine  Conifene,  and  specially  [  and  has  long  been,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
noted   a   perfect   Oriental    Plane,   its  pendent   and  remarkable  even  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 


F.   W.    BURBIDOE. 
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branches  sweeping  the  ground  many  yard: 
away  from  its  trunk  or  bole.  There  was  here 
also  one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  Strawberry 
trees  (Cornus  capitata,  better  known,  it  may 
be,  as  Benthamia  fragifera),  which  is  a  sight  to 
see  in  spring  when  covered  with  clusters  of  its 

cruciform  white  bracts,  and  again  late  in  the  I  ROSE  MAROUISE  DE  CAS 
autumn,  when  gay  with  its  scarlet-tinted  fruits 
hanging  amongst  the  grey-green  or  yellow  and 
brown  leaves.  Arbutus  Unedo,  a  hybrid  A. 
andrachnoides,  and  A.  Andrachne  also  do  well 
here,  the  soft  brown  and  skin-like  bark  of 
the  last-named  being  very  handsome,  as  indeed 
are  the  red-ljrown  stems  and  branches  of  all 
the  Arbutus  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 
One  of  the  most  distinct  features  at  Fota  is 
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TELLANE. 

LTHOUGH  novelties  multiplj-  apace  there 
are  man}'  of  our  old  Roses  that  claim 
a  reference  by  reason  of  their  un- 
doubted merit.  The  above  is  such 
an  one.  Perhaps  it  is  never  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  autumn, 
this    season    of    the    year    its    handsome 


a  large  hardy  fernery,  formed  amongst  mossy   S'owing  rose-coloured  blossoms  develop  in  greater 


rocks  and  stones,  and  sheltered  from  rough 
storms  and  wind  by  surrounding  shrubs  and 
trees.  The  massive  stones  are  clothed  by  great 
tufts  of  all  the  best  native  and  other  hardy 


perfection  than  they  are  wont  to  do  earlier  in 
the  season,  although  at  all  times  it  is  a  moat 
useful  kind.  The  growths  are  very  tliorny,  some- 
what of  the  sturdy,  stiff  habit  of  the  Baroness 
Rothschild  race,  but  it  is  generally  reputed  to  be  a 


Ferns,  and  there  are  great  groups  of  Struthl-  j  seedling  of  that  good  old  Rose  Jules  JIargottin. 
opteris,  or  Ostrich  Fern,  and  of  the  broad,  Marquise  deCastellane  is  a  variety  eminently  suited 
leathery  Lomaria  m;igellanica,  while  towering  I  for  bedding  purposes.  1  have  "found  its  growtli 
aliove  all  are  the  great 
heads  of  New  Zealand 
tree  Ferns  (Dicksonia 
antarctica),  their  cir- 
cular crowns  of  fronds 
upborne  by  their  thick, 
black,  velvety  stems. 
We  counted  well  nigh 
a  score  of  these 
giants,  no  two  quite 
alike,  and  the  effect 
they  produced  was  so 
lileasant  and  refresh- 
ing that  no  wonder 
Mr.  W.  Osborne,  who 
has  long  had  charge  of 
Fota  and  its  floral 
treasures,  is  proud  of 
them,  and  ever  anxious 
for  their  welfare.  A  uc- 
cas  of  all  the  larger 
gro'n'ing  kinds  gro'v\ 
well  at  Fota,  and  ilr. 
Smith  Barry  pointed 
out  how  well  the  taller 
stemmed  jilants  be 
haved  if,  after  being 
bent  or  deflected  to- 
wards the  ground  by 
wind,  &<:.,  the)/  iivn 
h/t  alone  .'  Enormous 
groups  or  masses  were 
liointed  out  that  had 
been  thus  bent  to  the 
ground,  and  had 
suckered  up  all  around 
the  old  stools  or  stems 
so  as  to  shelter  and 
protect  them  in  future 
from  any  stress  of 
weather.  One  would 
require  to  see  Fota 
every  month  of  the 
year  in  order  to  realise 
its  beauty  and  rich 
variety  of  vegetation  ; 
a  couple  of  hours,  even 

with   such   good  men       ^1 ■ .^^^ ^ ".-"'i  a- — ^ 

tors  and  genial  guide-. 

as    Mr.    Snuth    Barry  i-inus  .moxtk/.um.i-;  .\t  i-ot.v. 

and    his    garden    aide-  Cl'iom  Mr.  GremimodPims  plutograjili.) 
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fairly  regular,  which  some  growers  are  disposed  to 
question.  It  is  not  well  suited  for  growth  in 
standard  form,  but  on  short  standards,  bj'  well 
thinning  the  centre  of  the  heads,  a  really  handsome 
specimen  may  soon  be  formed. 

From  a  cross  between  Marquise  de  Castellane  and 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  late  Mr.  Bennett  suc- 
ceeded in  obtainiug  the  very  useful  late-blooming 
kind  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  beautiful  Rose  of  a  rich 
crimson  colour. 


TRIOMPHE  DE  OAEN. 

I  c.\N  see  no  ditt'erence  between  this  variety  and 
Prince  Arthur,  and  as  Triomphe  de  Caen  was 
introduced  by  M.  Oger  some  fourteen  years  before 
the  latter  was  heard  of,  it  looks  as  if  the  name  of 
Trioniphe  de  Caen  should  be  the  recognised  one. 
It  is  undoubtedly  an  offspring  of  General  Jacque- 
minot, but  decidedly  distinct,  being  nuich  darker 
in  colour,  and  when  freely  disbudded  larger  in  size. 
1'he  form  is  globular,  the  flower  having  a  high 
centre,  the  petals  beautifully  arranged.  Like  Marie 
Baumann,  it  has  the  bad  habit  of  bending  its  head, 
owing  to  a  weakness  of  stem  ;  but  even  with  this 
defect  it  is  a  lovely  Rose,  quite  one  of  the  best  of 
its  colour.  It  is  a  Rose  that  well  repays  generous 
treatment. 


ROSA  POLYANTHA  AND  VARIETIES. 

In  the  years   to  come  we  shall,   I  have   no  doubt, 
look  back  upon  the  introduction  of  Rosa  polyantha 
as   a   great    blessing.       Botanists    make    this    R. 
polyantha  a  variety  of  R.   multiflora. 
There  is  a  great  difference.     Many  of 
the  varieties  of  R.  multiflora,  such  as 
De  la  Grifferaie,  Laura  Davoust,  and 
Crimson    Rambler  are    double.      The 
true  R.   pol3'antha   has  immense  and 
dense  clusters  of  white  single  Black- 
berry-like blossoms  that  are  so  abun- 
dantly produced  as  to  give  the  plant 
a  marvellous  decorative  character  for 
a  few  weeks.     To  see  this  fine  Rose 
in  its  glory  one  should  plant  it  where 
its   branches   ma}'  fall    outward    and 
overhang  a  rockery  or  some  old  roots 
or  slumps  of  trees.     It  is  also  a  grand 
plant  for  the  wild  garden.     When  we 
receive   a   beautiful    acquisition    like 
this  one  is  apt  to  wish  that  the  season 
of    flowering    were    more   prolonged. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  e.xpect 
that  our  hybridisers  will   eventually 
endow    this   tribe   with   a   perpetual 
flowering  character  as  they  have  with 
the  dwarf  forms.      If  so  their  value 
cannpt  l>e  over-estimated.     We  have 
seen  how  amenable  they  are  to  cross- 
fertilisation.   In  Aglaia,  Herr  Lambert 
has  given  us  a  glorious  rampant  and 
hardy     climber,      yielding     immense 
clusters    of   double   yellowish  -  white 
blossoms.     This  was  achieved  by  using  Reve  d'Or 
as   a   pollen   parent.       In    like    manner   the    pink 
Rambler     (  F.uphrosyne )      and      white     Rambler 
(Thalia)   were  obtained   by  crossing  R.   polj'antha 
with  the  low-growing  Polyantha  Mignonette  and 
Paquerette  respectively,  so  that  we  may  reasonably 
look  forward  to  some  fine  novelties  in  this  direc- 
tion—if  not   perpetual,    at  least   we   shall  obtain 
some  brilliant  colours.     A  single  crimson  or  scarlet 
of  this  type  would  be  much  appreciated.    Doubtless 
many  readers  of  The  Garden  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting    Kew   (4ardens   last   June  when  so   many 
beautiful  species  were  in  bloom.      They   will  not 
have  forgotten  the  grand  masses  of  Rosa  polyantha 
simplex,  to  give  it  the  correct  name,  growing  in 
the  beds  and  also  in  the  Rose  dell.     In  the  latter 
place  it  was  grouped  most  naturally  and   in  close 
conjunction   to   the   delicate   pink    Dawson    Rose, 
another  hybrid  of  R.  polyantha,  a  variety,  by  the 
way,  that  is  worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation, 
especially  for  covering  old  tree  stumps  or  growing 
in  the  front  of  shrubberies. 

In  l.SSf)  M.  Bernaix  introduced  a  most  showy 
single  wliite  Rose,  namely,  R.  polyantha grandiflora. 
As  may  be  seen  by  the  tine  specimen  illustrated 
on  page  :U1,  it  is  well  named  grandiflora.     Judging 


from  the  waxy  texture  of  the  petals  and  the  jiurity 
of  the  blossom,  this  variety  has  much  of  R.  indica 
in  its  constitution,  and  its  rather  tender  nature 
also  points  to  this  conclusion.  Few  .single  Roses 
have  been  more  glorious  this  summer,  and  it  has 
appeared  in  almost  every  collection  of  garden 
Roses  at  our  shows.  It  was  especially  good  at 
Salisbury.  Mr.  Pemberton  remarked,  at  the 
Rose  conference  on  that  occasion,  how  a  plant 
of  grandiflora  had  nearly  suffocated  an  ever- 
green tree,  so  marvellously  vigorous  were  its 
growths. 

The  real  beauty  of  this  and  kindred  Roses  is 
seen  when  they  can  be  thoroughly  isolated.  A 
space  of  25  square  feet  will  be  none  too  much  to 
allow  for  one  specimen,  grown  in  a  natural  manner. 
.Just  now  such  a  plant  is  beautiful,  although 
flowerless.  The  fine  thick  stems,  some  2h  inches 
in  circumference,  are  a  rich  mahogany  colour,  and 
the  growths  long  and  arching.  The  shiny  foliage, 
not  unlike  that  of  R.  sinica,  although  not  equal  to 
it  in  glossiness,  is  no  small  attraction,  contrasted 
as  it  is  with  the  dark-coloured  wood. 

A  very  charming  kind,  intermediate  between  the 
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two  already  mentioned,  is  R.  polyantha  Thunbergi. 
It  resembles  in  blossom  a  variety  known  as 
Moschata  himalaica.  It  is  iliiefly  remarkable  for 
its  wealth  of  golden  stamens.  I  have  not  tried  it 
imder  the  same  conditions  as  R.  polyantha,  but  if 
it  would  blossom  as  profusely  when  allowed  to 
grow  as  a  huge  bush  as  does  the  type  this  kind 
would  be  of  no  small  interest  and  value  to  lovers 
of  single  Roses.  All  three  kinds  named  bear 
bunches  of  small  globose  fruit  of  an  orange  shade 
of  colour. 

A  variety  that  always  commands  admiration 
when  found  blossoming  profusely  (as  it  will  do  if 
allowed  to  become  established)  is  Claire  Jacquier, 
introduced  by  M.  Bernaix,  two  j'ears  later  than 
R.  p.  grandiflora. 

Here,  again,  we  have  not  that  absolute  hardi- 
ness we  should  like,  so  that  in  planting  a 
sheltered  spot  should  be  allotted.  Pi-ovision 
must  be  made  for  its  wondrously  rapid  gr'owth 
or  it  will  quicklj'  suffocate  everything  else  aroinid. 
I  con.sider  Aglaia  will  be  moi'e  grown  than 
the  latter,  because  of  its  greater  hardiness,  and 
really  there  is  little  difference  in  the  flowers  ; 
perhaps  those  of  Claire  .laccpiier  ar-e  mor-e  richly 
shaded  with  orange  yellow.  I'iiii,omki,. 
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APPLE    DUCHESS    OF 
OLDENBURGH. 

WITH  many  cultivators  the  above 
Apple  is  a  most  popular  one, 
and  it  is  particularly  to  be 
recommended  to  those  whose 
garden  space  is  limited.  It  is, 
of  course,  yiriiiiarily  a  culinary 
variety,  although  some  wiitei's  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  it  a  yjlace  on  the  dessert  table  also. 
Good  specimens  of  this  Apple  are  of  fine 
appearance,  being  of  medium  size  and  hand- 
somely striped.  The  flavour  is  brisk,  and  the 
Hesh  is  not  .soft  and  mealy,  as  are  some  of  the 
early  varieties  (.)f  Apples.  Trees  worked  upon 
the  Paradise  stock  invariably  grow  and  fruit 
well,  and  will  succeed  in  almost  all  situations. 
As  an  espalier  it  proves  exceptionally  good, 
and,  grown  in  this  manner,  the  fruits  develop 
to  perfection  that  fine  colouring  that  enhances 
their  value  so  much. 

Apple  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  is  of  Russian 
introduction,  and  its  qualities  as  a  constant 
and  heavy  bearer,  its  healthy  growth,  earliness, 
and  handsome,  well-coloured  fruits  should  at 
least  commend  it  as  the  first-rate  kitchen 
variety  that  it  is,  and  to  some, 
perhaps,  for  dessert.  T.  W. 


GRAPE    GROWING    AT 

GITNTON    PARK. 

The   DncE  of  Buocleuch  Varietv. 

There  are  some  very  fine  Grapes  in 
the   vineries   at    (iunton    Park    this 
season,    and    Mr.    Allan,    the    well- 
known  gardener  there,  is   to  be  con- 
gratulated  on    his   success  with  that 
capricious  variety  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
It  is  inarched  on  Alnwick   Seedling, 
which  appears  to  suit  it  admirably,  as 
the  bunches  and  berries  are  lai'ge  and 
the  colour   all    that   can    be   desired. 
Moreover,  there  is  no   trace  of  spot 
or  blemish  on  the  berries.     Mr.  Allan 
slightly   shades   the   Vine   when    the 
Grapes  commence  to  colour,   and    to 
this  he  attributes  the  immunitj'  from 
spot.     Others  will  do  well  to  try  the 
Duke    on    Alnwick    Seedling    stock. 
Readers    will    remember    the    grand 
bunches  of  Gros  Maroc  Mr.  Allan  has 
shown  from  time  to  time  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  this  season  the  bunchesare, 
I  think,  as  fine  as  ever.      One  Vine  is 
inarched   on    t4ros   Colmar,    and   the 
bunches  are  exceptionally  long  and  well  shouldered, 
and  the  berries  large  and  superbly  coloured.     As  a 
rule,  Gros  Maroc  has  rather  dump}'  bunches  when 
on  its  own  roots.    Mr.  Allan  also  woi-ked  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  on  Foster's  Seedling  with  the  very  best 
results.     The  bunches  are  long  and  tapering,  the 
colour  a  beautiful  amber,  and  there  is  no  tr'aee  of 
shanking.     Mr.  Allan  considers  Muscat  Hambui'gh 
the   best   flavoured    of   all   black   Grapes,    and    it 
succeeds   well   at   Gunton    worked   on   the   Black 
Hamburgh.     I  advised  him  to  try  it  on  the  Black 
Alicante,  as  my  experience  is  that  the  latter  is  the 
best  stock  for  this  delicious  but  capricious  Grape. 

The  Vine  borders  at  Gunton  are  inside  and  out, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  good  yellow  fibrous  loam  cut 
from  the  deer  park,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  old 
mortar  rubble.  Mr-.  Allan  considers  farmyai'd  liquid 
manure  the  best  .stimulant  for  Vine.s.  .1.  C. 

THE    GLASTONBURY    PEA  I!. 

The  original  tree  gr'ew,  I  believe,  from  a  seedling 
in  Mr.  Burgess's  garden  in  Glastonbury  over  fifty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Bur-gess  gave  grafts  to  neigh- 
bours, who  for  many  years  called  the  fruit  the 
Burgess  Pear,  and  it  was  prized  aliove  all  other's 
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locally.  It  is  now  usually  called  the 
( ilastonbury  Pear,  is  very  strongl\  scented, 
and  distinctlj-  different  from  anj'  other. 
It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  October. 

The  Pear  e.\hibited  by  me  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  October  23,  which 
obtained  a  first  -  class  certificate,  was 
grown  on  a  south  wall  in  stiff  loam  and 
given  ordiiiar}'  cultiire.  Mr.  .John  V.  Hall, 
Sharcombe,  Wells,  Somersetshire,  kindly 
gives  me  the  following  interesting  jmr- 
ticulars  ; — 

"I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
anything  authentic  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Pear  known  locally  as  the 
(ilastonbury  Pear  ;  but  I  remember  that 
when  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Royal  (4ardens, 
Frogmore,  in  the  autumn  of  1894,  I  was 
nnicli  surprised  to  be  shown  a  quantity 
of  this  particular  fruit  which  had  been 
grown  there." 

The  Glastonbury  Pear  may  well  have 
been  introduced  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  old  monastery  gardens.  Monks  were 
amongst  the  earliest  cultivators  of  gardens 
and  orchards  in  (4reat  Britain,  and  their 
frequent  intercourse  with  France  and 
Italy  gave  them  opportunities  of  seeing  a 
better  class  of  fruit  trees  than  was  then 
grown  in  England. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the   Warden,  or 
Wardon,    Pear   raised   bj'  the   C'istertian 
monks  at  Warden,  in  Bedfoidshire,  and 
which  is  still  known  as  a  winter  Pear   in 
some  parts  of   England.     Readers  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  will  also  remember  Father 
Ambrose,     of     the    Kinross    Monastery, 
and  his  cherished  Bergamots  {ride  "The 
Abbot  ").     But  the  tJlastonbury  Pear  cer- 
tainly  does  not   figure  under  this  name 
in  any  of  the   early    lists   which  I  have 
met  with.     Parker,  in  his  "Domestic  Arehitectuie 
of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,"  gives  the 
following  interesting  list  of  Pears  which  were  under 
cultivation  in  our  islands  in  the  year  1292.     It  is 
taken  from  bills  delivered  into  the  Treasury  by  the 
fruiterer  to  King  Edward  I.  : — "St.  Regie  (called 
'  from  the  village  of  that  name  in  Touraine),  Caillon, 
Pas-pucelle    (?   Pucelle    de   Saintongue),    Martins, 
^)reyes,  Sorello,   Gold  Knope.  and  Cheysill.     The 
•'  last,  after  tiOO  years,  is  still  common  in  old  orchards, 
.but  the  name  has  been  transmuted  into  "Chisel." 
And    Parker  suggests  that   the   (Jold    Knope  still 
flourishes,  as  a  eommon  Scotch  variety,   under  the 
name  Golden  Knap." 

IIV//v,  Someriehhire.  C.  C.  TuDw.i'i'. 
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NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

NEW    ZEALAND    FLAX 
AT    LOCH  INCH. 

S  a  decorative  plant  in  our  greenhc.iuses 
and  conservatories,  whether  cultivated 
in  pots  or  planted  in  a  bed,  and  also 
during  the  sunnner  months  in  the  sub- 
tropical and  flower  garden,  Phormium 
tenax  (the  New  Zealand  Flax)  is  no 
unfamiliar  object.  It  is,  however,  less  seldom  that 
one  has  the  opportunitj'  of  seeing  it  succeed  so 
remarkably  well  out  of  doors  in  Scotland,  as  the 
accompanying  illustration  proves  it  to  have  done 
beyond  doubt.  This  Phormiunj  is  a  noble  plant, 
reminding  one  a  good  deal  of  a  large  Iris,  and 
pectuliarl}'  suited  to  waterside  planting.  The  tufts 
of  broad,  sword-like  leaves  rendered  conspicuous 
b}'  reason  of  their  tone  of  silvery  grej%  and  the 
numerous  flower-stems,  whose  beauty  now  is  over, 
indicate  forcibly  how  much  at  home  the  plants  are, 
and  how  they  enjoy  the  cool,  moist  situation 
assured  by  their  close  proximity  to  the  lake. 

The  leaves  attain  to  a  height  of  .5  feet  or 
(>  feet,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  spikes 
standing  erect  just  above  the  foliage.  As  a  bold, 
decorative  plant  Phormium  tenax  is  undoubtedly 
one  that  shouhl  not  be   lost  sight  of  ;    it  nuiy  be 


made  use  of  in  so  many  ways.  In  the  hall  its 
handsome  leaves  are  ever  welcome  and  most  suit- 
able for  such  a  position,  while  in  the  conservatory 
or  hardy  flower  garden  it  ranks  high  amongst 
foliage  pliints.  (irouped  together  on  the  lawn  or 
by  the  water  side,  it  is  perhaps  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  cold  districts,  where  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  leave  specimens  out  of  doors  throughout 
the  winter,  they  should  be  cultivated  in  tubs,  and 
then  might  conveniently  be  moved  under  glass  after 
having  been  used  in  the  open  during  the  summer 
months,  otherwise  a  covering  of  some  description 
would  be  required,  and  this  would  of  necessity  be 
so  large  as  to  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
iinpieturesque. 

The  idea  of  such  a  covering  reminds  one  of  a 
well-known  garden  in  the  north  of  France  that 
]>ossessed  an  extensive  collection  of  somewhat 
tender  trees,  too  tender  to  withstand  the  very 
severe  winter  sometimes  experienced  there.  The 
result  was  that  over  each  of  these  trees,  some  of 
them  many  feet  high,  an  erection  of  poles  and  canvas 
was  made,  producing  a  most  curious  effect  through- 
out the  grounds.  There  is  a  variegated  variety  of 
Phormium  tenax  that  might  with  advantage  be 
used,  together  with  the  type,  in  some  of  the  more 
sheltered  portions  of  the  garden.  T.  F.  W. 


THE      AURICULA     (PRIMULA 
AURICULA). 

NOTES   FOR  AMATEURS. 

This  is  what  is  termed  by  fanciers  the  "show" 
Auricula,  or,  more  properly,  exhibition  Auricula, 
because  it  has  been  grown  for  many  generations  by 
a  class  of  amateurs  whose  great  delight  was  to 
exhibit  their  plants  in  competition  on  a  certain 
date,  which  was  fixed  in  the  South  of  England 
about  April  20,  and  in  the  Midland  Counties  about 
the  27th  of  that  month.  They  seldom  fixed  the 
date  in  May,  although  the  Auricula  in  the  North 
has  sometimes  been  in  its  best  form  in  that  montli, 
but  there  is  an  old  saying  that  "the  Atiricula  in 
May  has  had  its  day." 

In  the  years  following  the  publication  of  John 
(Jerard's  "Herbal"  in  I.IOS  we  cainiot  tell  how  the 


Auricula  was  cultivated,  nor  in  what  manner  the 
improvement  of  this  flower  was  carried  out ; 
evidently  it  was  a  slow  process,  the  art  of  cross- 
fertilisation  not  being  understood.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  garden  Auricula  as  a  finely-developed 
flower  by  the  art  of  the  gardener  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Lancashire  weavers 
cultivated  it  as  their  favourite  flower  earl_y  in  the 
century,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  care  bestowed  upon 
it  by  these  worthy  old  florists,  and  the  rivalry 
excited  by  the  arniual  competitions,  that  the 
Auricula  has  arrived  at  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection. The  inception  of  the  work  was  theirs,  yet 
it  has  been  nobly  carried  out  Viy  the  present  day 
fanciers  :  two  of  them  are  j'et  happily  with  us,  the 
Rev.  Francis  D.  Horner  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Simonite. 
The  interest  excited  by  an  Auricula  exhibition  is 
very  great  even  at  the  present  time,  and  the  National 
Auricula  Society  annually  holds  an  exhibition  of  all 
classes  of  Auriculas,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  .James 
Street,  Westminster,  every  year  about  the  end  of 
April. 

The  history  of  the  Auricula  has  frequently  been 
written,  but  little  is  known  except  that  the  original 
parent  is  the  Primula  Auricula,  an  alpine  species, 
with  leaves  finely  powdered  with  a  wl.ite  farina 
and  flowers  of  a  primrose  colour  in  trusses.  The 
leaves  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are  sometimes 
without  any  powder,  others  are  densely  covered 
with  it,  the  flowers  being  of  the  most  variable 
character,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  numerous 
varieties  have  been  developed  by  the  intercrossing 
of  some  other  species  of  alpine  Primula.  The  fact 
that  the  Auricula  is  an  alpine  plant  gives  us  a  clue 
to  the  treatment  likely  to  be  successful  in  culti- 
vating it.  A  close  atmosphere  is  most  injurious  ; 
whenever  it  is  possible  air  should  be  admitted  over 
and  uncier  the  plants  night  and  day,  summer  and 
winter,  the  only  exception  to  frames  not  being  open 
night  and  day  is  excessive  frost;  the  plants  maybe 
frozen  (piite  hard  and  sufler  no  injury  thereby. 
Cl.\sses  ok  AUKICt'L.tS. 

The  Auricula  for  garden  purposes  is  divided  into 
four  sections,  viz.,  green-edged,  grey -edged,  white- 
edged,  and  selfs.  This  may  seem  unimportant  to 
the  cultivator  who  does  not  look  too  closely  into 
the  (-omposition  of  the  flowers,  but  it  is  so  diMicult 
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to  obtain  green-edged  varieties  that  unless  the 
fancier  had  a  definite  standard  of  excellence  to 
work  up  to  in  this  class  it  might  speedily  be  ignored, 
and  the  green-edged  section  would  drop  altogether 
out  of  existence.  This  type  of  Auricula  is  always 
placed  first  in  exhibition  schedules  and  in  trade 
catalogues.  Probablj'  there  is  no  other  reason  for 
this  except  custom.  The  pip,  or  corolla,  should  be 
circular,  and  the  petals  ought  to  be  free  from 
notches  in  the  margin.  Seven  to  nine  pips  form  a 
handsome  truss,  the  footstalks  shoidd  be  stout, 
and  the  main  stem  ought  to  stand  up  erect  without 
the  support  of  a  stick. 

The  corolla  ought  to  have  a  margin  of  green- 
rich  daik  green  forms  a  beautiful  setting  for  the 
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velvet  black  ground  or  body  colour.  This 
black  ground  encloses  a  white  centre,  and  the 
eye  ought  to  be  a  clear  rich  3'ellow.  The 
white  centre  is  formed  of  a  dense  coating  of 
farina,  the  eye  ought  to  be  round  and  the 
paste  also  circular,  the  body  colour  is  some- 
times angular  or  irregular ;  this,  of  course,  is 
a  fault,  and  the  more  solid  this  ground  colour 
is  the  better  is  the  fiower  esteemed. 

A  grey-edged  Auricula  dift'ers  from  the  green - 
edged  type  in  the  outer  margin  being  slightly 
dotted  with  farina  ;  this  makes  it  appear  grey,  in 
all  other  points  the  standard  of  excellence  is  the 
same  as  in  the  green  edge. 

The  white  edge  dift'ers  from  the  grey  in  the 
coating  of  farina  being  so  dense  that  the  edge 
appears  quite  white,  the  farina  is  never  so  dense 


as  in  the  centre  of  llie  corolla,  but  the  green  margin 
is  covered  so  thickly  that  it  appears  white. 

The  selfs  are  altogether  ditierent  from  either  of 
the  above  classes.  There  is  the  yellow  or  orange- 
coloured  eye  and  the  centre  of  dense  white  paste, 
but  the  margin  is  merely  a  solid  unshaded  colour 
of  dark  maroon,  violet,  red,  or  yellow. 

There  has  grown  up  within  the  last  decade  or  so 


a  section  termed  fancies. 
Of  course,  when  a  batch  of 
seedlings  are  raised  by 
cross-fertilisation  from  any 
of  the  above  clas.ses,  there 
are  varieties  outside  these 
classes  that  are  in  their 
way  very  pretty.  These 
have  been  cultivated  and 
admired,  even  more  so  by 
many  persons  of  taste  than 
the  more  formal  edged 
types.  The  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  are  merely 
edged  varieties.  They  have 
the  margin  of  green,  gre\', 
or  white,  but  no  ground 
colour  ;  they  are  very 
pretty  in  the  garden,  and 
those  who  admire  them  can 
grow  them  with  the  others, 
as  of  course  the  cultural 
requirements  are  similar. 

CuLTUKAX,  Notes. 
The  Auricula  is  propa- 
gated by  seed  to  produce 
new  varieties,  and  the  named  sorts  are  increased 
by  offsets  ;  these  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  plants  until  roots  aie  formed  from  their  base  ; 
if  the  offsets  are  removed  before  this  thev  take  a 
long  time  to  strike  out  roots,  and  sometimes  refuse 
altogether.  8nnie  varieties  increase  rapidly  from 
offsets,  others  very  slowlj'  indeed.  I  have  known  a 
stock  plant  grown  on  from  jear  to  year  for  six 
consecutive  seasons  and  never  form  even  one  offset. 
These  unproductive  varieties  will  form  long  necks 
in  two  seasons,  and  it  is  best  to  cut  the  top  of  the 
plant  oH' ;  when  this  is  done  oft'sets  are  sure  to  be 
produced,  and  the  top,  if  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
small  pot,  will  also  in  time  form  roots.  These  offsets 
require  careful  attention,  and  must  be  repotted  as 
they  require  it.  An  oft'set  will  re(iuire  about 
eighteen  months  to  grow  into  a  f idl  flowering  plant, 
and  most  of  the  varieties  produce  the  finest  trusses 
of    bloom  on   young  plants.     The  fine  grey-edged 
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Auricula  (4eorge  Lightbody  is  a  notable  instance  of 
tliis,  and  in  the  self  class  Horner's  Heroine  is 
another  favourable  example. 

PROPAfiATIOy    BY    SKED. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  new  varieties,  as 
.\uriculas  do  not'  sport  into  distinct  forms  as  the 
Carnation  or  Chrysanthemum  does.  In  order  to 
obtain  good  and  distinct  varieties  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  cross-fertilisation,  and  in  this  case  the 
classes  ought  to  be  kept  by  themselves.  Green-edged 
varieties  should  be  crossed  with  each  other.  There 
are  now  four  very  good  varieties  in  cultivation,  viz. , 
Abbe  Liszt,  Mrs".  Henwood,  Shirley  Hibberd,  and 
Rev.  r.  1).  Horner.  All  these  four  may  be  used 
i.'ither  as  seed  or  pollen  bearers. 

No    Auricula     in    any    class   will    pass    muster 
with  a   fancier  if   it  is  "pin-eyed,"    that    is,    the 
stigmatic    part    of    the    flower    protruding    from 
the  mouth  of  the  corolla  with  the   anthers  lower 
tlian  the  stigma:    this  would   be   a    fatal   defect, 
and,    however   perfect    the    Howlers    miglit    be   in 
other    respects,    this    would    consign    it     to    the 
rubbish  ■  heap.     An   Auricula 
perfect     in     all     its     parts 
has  the  stigma  placed  near  the 
base    of    the    tube,    with     the 
anthers  in   the   mouth,  and   to 
he   sure  that   cross-fertilisation 
is  effected  the  anthers  must  be 
removed   before    the    pollen    is  , 

scattered,  and  should  be  done 
when  the  flowers  are  not  quite 
half  open ;  this  leaves  the  tul>c 
open,  and  the  pollen  can  be 
placed  on  the  stigma  with  a  Hne 
brush. 

The  Auricula  flowers  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  April, 
and  if  cross-fertilisation  i.f 
etteoted  at  that  time  the  seed 
will  ripen  in  July,  and  as 
soon  as  it  ripens  it  may  at  once 
be  sown.  1  use  well-drained 
flower  pots,  those  about 
.1  inches  in  diameter  are  as 
suitable  as  any.  The  surface 
must  be  made  quite  level,  the 
seed  to  be  sown  thinly  and 
merel}'  covered  with  flne  soil. 
I  place  the  flower  pots  in  a 
hand  light  on  the  north  side  of 
a  wall  or  fence  of  some  kind  ; 
the  seed  will  germinate  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  at  least 
some  of  it  will,  a  larger  portion 
will  lie  in  the  ground  until 
February,  when  more  seedlings 
will  appear,  and  the  remaindei- 
of    the  seed    will   germinate  at  .        r     ' 

intervals  for  twelve  months  or  j*."" 

more. 

The  seedlingsshould  bepricked 
out    as    soon    as    they   can    be 
handled.      A  3-inch  flower  pot 
will  contain  twelve  or  thirteen 
of   these    small   seedlings.      They  must  be  grown 
on    in    handlights    or    frames,    and     as    soon    as 
the    plants   have   grown    together    they    may    be 
repotted    again,    this    time    three    plants   in    the 
same  sized    flower    pots.      After  a  time    they  are 
again  separated,  and  this  time  one  plant  only  in 
a  pot.      When  well  established  repot  again  into  a 
4i-inch  or  4-inch  pot,  and  in  this  size  the  plants 
will   flower.     From  the  sowing   of   the  seed  until 
tlie   time   of   flowering  will  be  about   twentj'-two 
months,  and  it  is  needless  to  think  that  the  time 
can  be  shortened,  for  Auriculas  cannot  be  forced 
into  flower  before  their  time. 

A  close  atmosphere  and  artificial  heat  are  fatal  to 
Auriculas  either  in  growth  or  in  flower.  If  they 
are  flowered  in  a  house  the  plants  must  bo  placed 
near  the  glass  roof,  and  air  must  be  admitted  freely 
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SINGLE    CHRYSANTHEMUM 

EARLSWOOD    BEAUTY. 

NE  of  the  most  beautiful  single 
Chrysanthemums  ever  raised  is 
the  variety  represented  in  the 
accompanying  drawing.  It  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co., 
of  Earlswood,  Surrey,  and  has 
large  graceful  flowers  of  pretty  colouring,  this 
being  primrose,  with  large  bold  green  eye.  As 
the  plant  blooms  with  great  freedom  it  is  of 
great  use  for  cutting.  As  we  recently  pointed 
out  in  a  description  of  Chrysanthemums  at 
Earlswood  many  lovely  varieties  have  been 
I'aised  here,  and  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  this 
land  has  been  added  to  the  list.  Fe  w  flowers  are 
more  beautiful  than  single  Chrysanthemums. 


in  case  it  does,  protection  should  be  ready  to  applj' 
with  but  short  warning,  in  the  way  of  paper  for 
laying  over  the  fruit,  some  clean  straw,  and  mats 
for  hanging  in  front  of  the  shelves.  To  keep  up  a 
supply  of  fruit  through  the  winter  and  beyond, 
care  must  be  taken  to  make  use  of  varieties  when 
in  their  best  stage  of  ripeness. 

In  open  weather  push  along  with  the  work  of 
trenching  and  planting  so  as  to  bring  it  to  as  early 
a  termination  as  possible.  Where  trees  have  to  be 
got  from  a  nursery  some  distance  away,  and  some 
time  elapses  in  transit,  less  check  will  be  rendered 
to  them  now  while  out  of  the  ground  than  some 
time  hence  ;  therefore,  it  is  better  to  olitain  them, 
and  heel  them  in  near  to  the  spot  where  they  are 
intended  to  be  planted.  Trees  have  now  entered 
their  dormant  season,  but  those  who  have  to  attend 
to  them  must  not  do  likewise.  The  work  of  pruning, 
nailing,  staking,  and  tying  must  be  proceeded  with, 
so  that  each  kind  may  be  dealt  with  at  the  most 
suitable  time,  finishing  with  Peac-hes  by  the  time 
they  Inu-st  into  (lower  ni   the  spring.      Also,  this  is 
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RUIT  should  be  frequently  examined  to 
find  and  remove  all  that  have  begun  to 
decay.       Neglect   in    this   causes   great 
losses  of  fruit :  one  fruit  remaining  until 
it  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay  con- 
taminates all  that  are  in  contact.     Even 
the   shelves   on   which    decayed   fruit   lie   become 
contaminated,  from  whence  germs  spread  to  fruit 
afterwards  laid  thereon.    Maintain  the  temperature 
as  even  as  possible  by  affording  ventilation  when 
the  weather  is  mild. 

It  is  easy  to   keep  fruit   fresh   and    good   in   a 

-     properly   constructed   room,    but   there   are  many 

both  under  and  over  the  plants.     All  through  the    garJens  where  fruit  has  to  be  stored  in  ill-adapted 

growing  season  the  plants  are  kept  in  frames,  from  '  structures,  with  but  little  protection  on   the   roof 

which  the  lights  are  removed  at  every  favourable    besides  tiles  or  slates.     In  such  structures  but  a 

opportunity.  .J.\s.   I)ou(ii,.\s.        medium  frost   would   find   its  way  to  the  fruit  if 

Edeimde,  Ureal  Bootham.  ■  something  were  not  done  to  prevent  it.     We  have 

(To  he  coiiliiiKd/.J  I  arrived  at  the  season  when  frost  may  be  expected  : 


the  time  for  cleaning  trees  of  moss  and  lichen  by 
scraping  the  worst  infested  parts  of  the  trunks,  and 
painting  with  limewash  made  from  freshly  slaked 
lime  and  toned  down  in  colour  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  soot. 

Pears  may  be  first  taken  in  hand  to  prune,  and 
each  branch,  starting  from  the  main  stem,  a  suitable 
distance  apart,  and  the  spurs  resembling  those  on  a 
branch  of  a  horizontally-trained  tree.  To  attain 
this,  leading  shoots  of  the  current  year's  growth 
should  be  shortened  to  about  !l  inches  to  I  foot  of 
their  length,  according  to  their  vigour,  the  shorter 
for  weak  growers. 

There  will  not  be  much  side  pruning  to  be 
done  if  done  in  the  summer  according  to  direc- 
tions at  the  lime,  but  to  prune  back  any  shoots 
that  were  then  missed,  shortening  spurs,  and 
thinning  them  out  to  within  1  inch  of  the 
branches  if  required.  The  number  of  branches 
that  have  been  suitable  in  the  earlier  period  of 
trees  may  be  too  close  in  some  to  those  that  are 
older,  aiid  attained  a  considerable  length,  as  to 
ro(iuire  thinning.     In  such  cases,  take  them  out  by 
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the  use  of  a  saw  to  the  main  stem,  smoothing  over 
the  cut  part  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Young  Espaliers. — Take  but  one  pair  of  branches 
each  year,  in  this  season,  in  order  to  induce  tlicir 
formation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  back  the 
leading  shoot  at  such  a  length  as  to  leave  two  ej'es 
on  a  level,  rather  below  than  above  where  the  next 
pair  of  branches  are  required,  and  one  ej'e  above, 
to  produce  a  shoot  to  grow  on  next  season. 

The  branches  of  horizontally-trained  trees  against 
walls. — Thick  branches  may  be  kept  firmly  in  their 
places  with  tar-string  tied  on  to  nails  driven  into 
the  wall,  wliile  shreds  and  nails  are  more  suitable 
for  thinner  branches.  Replace  all  old  nails  and 
shreds  re(iuiring  it.  Besides  the  square  cast  nails 
that  have  ljeen'"in  vogue  for  many  years,  there  is  a 
wrought  cut  one  which  I  think  is  bitter. 

An}'  Pear  trees  infested  with  scale. — Take  the 
opportunity,  while  growth  is  inactive,  to  cleanse 
them  by  the  use  of  insecticide  applied  by  the 
vigorous  use  of  a  hard  brush.  G.  Norman. 

The  Gardens,  Hatfield  House,  Herta. 
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Forced  Vegetable.s. 

From  this  date  Seakale  will  force  readily,  and  maj' 
be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  usual  metho<l  is  to  place  it  in  a  Mushroom 
house  or  in  a  dark  place  where  a  brisk  temperature 
can  be  maintained,  but  I  do  not  think  the  produce 
forced  thus  is  equal  to  that  covered  in  the  open 
ground  with  pots,  boards,  and  warm  litter.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  only  small  (juantities  are 
needed,  it  is  not  desirable  to  force  with  manures. 
At  the  same  time,  those  who  can  use  fresh  leaves 
in  bulk — these  placed  over  the  roots — will  obtain 
splendid  produce,  as  grown  thus  the  plants  never 
lack  moisture,  and  the  flavour  is  much  better.  All 
cannot  command  glass  or  houses  to  force,  and  by 
using  fresh  leaves  the  latter  are  made  good  use  of 
and  cleared  and  put  to  a  good  purpose,  but  much 
better  results  are  secured  if  the  leaves  are  placed 
in  a  large  heap  as  gathered.  They  then  heat  more 
freely,  and  when  required  for  use  are  more  solid, 
and  retain  the  heat  for  a  longer  period.  Another 
very  good  plan  is  to  lift  roots  or  to  purchase  them 
ready  prepared  for  forcing.  Make  a  trougli  or 
trench,  say,  a  spade  deep  and  3  feet  wide,  and 
place  the  roots  in  the  bottom.  Fill  in  with  fine 
soil,  and  cover  over  with  boards  or  bent  sticks, 
and  over  this  put  a  good  quantity  of  fresh  manure, 
say,  3  feet  thick,  or  a  raised  border  may  be  made, 
the  roots  being  1  foot  above  the  level,  and  then 
cover  over  with  boards  or  a  frame,  and  warm  litter 
placed  all  round  the  roots,  the  short  material  at 
the  base  and  the  longer  for  top  covering.  Rank 
steam  must  be  guarded  against,  and  to  get  supplies 
in  a  short  time  the  latter  is  the  better  plan,  as  by 
having  the  roots  on  a  higher  level  the  heating 
material  can  get  at  the  roots  and  growth  is  more 
rapid.  Of  course,  with  Seakale  forced  in  the  open 
1  mean  lifted  roots.  Rain  and  snow  will  soon  cool 
the  heating  material,  so  that  frequent  renewal 
may  be  needed  for  successional  supplies. 

ASPARACUTS. 
This  is  a  costly  vegetable  to  force  if  the  roots 
are  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  for  earliest 
supplies,  but  doulitless  lifted  roots  are  most  reli- 
able. With  regard  to  time  needed  to  bring  the 
roots  into  bearing  so  nmch  depends  upon  the  heat 
applied.  Asparagus  differs  from  Seakale,  as  here 
the  light  and  air  are  beneficial.  From  three  weeks 
to  a  month  will  produce  good  heads  if  only  a  gentle 
heat  is  employed.  In  our  own  case  we  use  fresh 
leaves  largelj'  for  the  roots  to  give  a  late  December 
supply,  and  the  Asparagus  is  better  if  not  forced 
too  hard.  A  good  depth  of  leaves  well  beaten  or 
trodden  in  jjots.  with  a  few  inches  of  soil  (6  inches 
to  0  inches,  over  the  roots  will  give  good  cuttings 
for  Christmas  if  the  bed  is  made  up  at  the  end  of 
November  and  the  house  or  pot  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  (iO°.  I  have  stated  Asparagus  forced  thus 
is  costly,  because,  unfortunately,  the  roots,  which 
take  years  to  grow,  can  only  be  forced  once  and 
are  then  useless.  After  the  new  year  turns  in 
there  is  no  dirticnlty  in  forcing  permanent  beds  if 
they    are    made    with    a     view    to    forcing.       We 


are  now  collecting  leaves  in  quantity  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  beds  forced  yearly  are  always  reliable. 
Space  does  not  permit  to  go  into  the  routine.  I 
have  previously  described  it  in  these  pages,  and 
Aspai'agus  grown  thus  is  not  at  all  costly,  and  the 
produce  so  closely  resembles  the  Asparagus  out  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Rhueart!. 

This  plant  does  not  force  so  readily  in  November 
as  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  early  forcing 
can  be  improved  by  lifting  the  roots  a  week  before 
housing  and  cxjiosing  to  all  weathers.  This  checks 
the  roots  and  induces  new  growth.  Very  few 
directions  are  needed  as  regard  the  actual  forcing, 
and,  like  Seakale  roots,  are  often  placed  in  the 
Mushroom  house  or  under  stages  close  to  hot- water 
pipes  to  obtain  earliest  supplies.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  advise  covering  over  with  pots  or 
boxes.  A  portion  of  roots  in  the  open  of  an  early 
variety,  such  as  the  Sutton  or  Royal  Albert,  is 
grown,  as  these  covered  with  materials  that  give  a 
gentle  heat  will  give  much  finer  stalks  than  lifted 
roots. 

Mushrooms. 

The  demand  for  these  will  be  larger  as  the  choicer 
vegetables  get  less,  and  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply 
there  should  be  beds  made  once  a  month  or  even 
oftener  if  manures  are  none  too  plentiful.  Avoid 
over  heating  the  manure,  as  if  this  happens  the 
spawn  will  not  run  freely,  and  difficulties  often 
occur  if  the  beds  are  too  hot  or  too  cold  at 
spawning.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  heat  is 
declining  90°  is  none  too  high,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  size  of  bed,  warmth  of  house,  and  other 
details.  Exhausted  beds  should  be  fed,  and  tepid 
liquid  manure  with  a  little  salt  will  often  give 
another  crop.  Soils  for  top  covering  should  be  got 
under  cover,  as  if  used  in  a  wet,  cold  state  the 
temperature  of  the  bed  is  lowered  too  much. 

Syon  Houiie  Gaixlens,  Brentford.     G.  Wvthes. 
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Cyclambm. 

Cyclamen  seeds  may  still  be  sown  with  a  prospect 
of  getting  medium-sized  plants  for  flowering  next 
year.  It  will  be  necessarj'  to  place  the  seed  pans 
in  a  temperature  of  .55°  (minimum),  when,  if  sub- 
jected to  no  checks,  the  i-esult  will  be  almost  equal 
to  those  sown  in  cold  frames  in  August.  The  stock 
of  plants,  whether  young  or  old,  should  now  be 
occupying  light  and  airy  positions  in  an  interme- 
diate house,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  down 
insect  pests  to  which  Cyclamen  are  very  liable. 
Plants  kept  over  from  last  year  will  be  the  earliest 
to  flower,  and  these  may  be  fed  with  weak  manure 
water  as  the  flowers  develop. 

BULB.5. 

Those  who  have  to  keep  up  good  supplies  of 
flowers  after  the  bulk  of  the  Chrysanthenunns  are 
over  depend  largely  on  bulbous  plants,  relaj's  of 
which  will  have  to  be  brought  into  forcing  houses 
at  frequent  intervals.  Most  early  bulbs  are  short 
in  the  flower  stem,  but  the  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  in 
various  types,  are  fairly  tall  when  well  grown,  and 
are  of  very  great  value  on  that  account.  Of  them 
all,  one  or  other  of  the  improved  forms  of  the  old 
Paper-white,  such  as  Scilly  White  or  Snowflake, 
will  be  most  satisfactory  for  flowering  before  and 
immediately  after  Christmas,  leaving  the  stronger 
growers,  like  (Uoriosa  and  (Irand  Monarque,  to 
form  the  successive  batches.  The  bulbs  if  well 
rooted  may  be  got  under  glass  at  any  time  now, 
and  if  the  flowers  are  produced  too  quicklj'  the  pots 
or  boxes  may  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters  when 
the  spikes  are  nearing  their  full  height  and  tlie  hrst 
flowers  are  opening  ;  this  will  help  to  make  them 
more  lasting  when  cut.  Until  the  spikes  show  a 
night  temperature  of  .55°,  with  10  per  cent,  rise  by 
day,  will  be  sutiicient  ;  but  these  figures  may  be 
increased  if  necessary  after  they  have  reached  that 
stage.  Up  to  the  time  of  flowering  the  syringe 
may  be  used  frequentl_y,  as  progress  is  more  kindly 
in  a  moist  atmosphere  :  but  S3'ringing  nnist  not 
be  continued  when  the  flowers  are  open.  Tulips 
develop  (juickly  when  their  roots  are  active,  and 
should  be  timed  so  that  they  are  in  their  first  flush 
of  beauty  when  wanted.     Their  development  is  not 


always  quite  regular,  so  the  bulbs  needed  for  house 
decoration  should  be  forced  in  boxes,  from  which 
they  may  be  lifted  bodily  and  transferred  to  pots 
or  vases  when  in  flower.  Of  all  Tulips  the  Van 
Thols  are  the  earliest,  but  they  are  such  short- 
stemmed  and  puny  flowers  that  one  is  always  glad 
to  welcome  the  taller  section  as  early  as  possible, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  hurrying  on  the  latter 
provided  that  th^y  are  well  rooted. 
(;reexhou.se   Plants. 

Probablj-  there  is  no  time  of  the  year  more 
critical  for  the  general  run  of  delicate  greenhouse 
plants  as  this.  Very  great  care  should  be  given  to 
the  ventilation,  an  abundant  supply  of  air  being 
necessary  to  the  plants  without  subjecting  them  to 
draughts,  and  to  achieve  this  it  is  necessary  to  be 
guided  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  ventilating 
from  the  side  of  the  house  least  exposed  to  the 
current,  and  in  some  cases  using  the  top  ventilators 
only.  Heaths  should  have  frequent  and  careful 
inspection  to  detect  the  first  sign  of  mildew,  on 
the  appearance  of  which  the  plants  should  be  well 
dusted  with  sulphur.  Some  of  the  Heaths  are 
usually  brought  in  for  winter  flowering,  and  the 
confinement  in  crates,  in  which  thej'  are  closely 
packed  together,  is  not  good  for  them  if  they  are 
long  on  the  journey.  Such  plants  should  be  stood 
together  in  a  batch,  where  they  can  be  easily 
examined.  Watering  of  hard-wooded  plants  must 
now  be  done  with  great  care,  and  it  is  a  golden 
rule  never  to  water  until  they  really  need  it.  In 
a  house  kept  almost  always  without  fire-heat,  as  a 
real  greenhouse  should  be  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
evaporation  is  a  slow  process,  and  the  use  of  water 
should  be  moderated  accordingly.  On  the  other 
hand,  whenever  water  is  given  it  should  be  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  soak  the  ball  throughout,  for 
once  a  hard-rammed  ball  of  soil  gets  dry  in  the 
centre  or  at  the  bottom  it  is  difficult  to  make  water 
penetrate  it  again.  Only  use  fire-heat  when  there 
is  fear  of  the  house  dropping  to  freezing  point,  and 
be  very  careful  not  to  get  the  pipes  hot  in  anj' 
case.  J.  C.  Tallack. 

Shipley  Halt  Gardens,  Deriti/. 


ORCHIDS. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  Orchids  in  bloom 
for  Christmas,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  direct 
attention  to  the  plants  that  are  in  the  most  likely 
condition  to  produce  their  flowers  at  that  period. 
The  more  advanced  of  the  deciduous  Dendrobiums 
are  among  the  most  reliable  in  cases  where  forcing 
has  to  be  applied.  Such  kinds  as  D.  aureum,  D. 
wardianum,  the  early  varieties  of  D.  nobile,  and 
some  of  the  hybrids  belonging  to  the  D.  Ainsworthi 
and  D.  euosmum  sections,  that  are  commencing  to 
emit  their  flower-buds  from  the  side  opposite  in 
each  case  where  the  leaf  is  or  has  been  in  position, 
may  with  safet}'  be  removed  from  their  resting 
quarters  and  gradually  removed  into  the  hothouse 
or  stove.  After  the  plants  have  had  sufficient 
time  to  become  acclimatised  to  their  new  surround- 
ings, liberal  treatment  may  be  attbrded  as  regards 
moisture  at  the  roots.  Care  should  be  obserx'ed  to 
prevent  chills  when  watering.  Before  the  plants 
are  dipped  or  watered,  ascertain  that  the  water 
being  used  is  equal,  better  still  if  above,  the 
temperature  in  which  the  plants  are  accommo- 
dated. Place  the  plants  in  a  position  where  they 
may  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  bright  light, 
and  afford  every  encouragement  that  will  be  likel}' 
to  assist  development. 

C;elogyne  cristata  and  its  diflerent  varieties  is  a 
most  useful  midwinter  flowering  Orchid,  and  with 
a  litile  encouragement  in  a  pure  atmosphere  form 
most  useful  subjects  for  cutting.  Their  white  and 
yellow  flowers  are  alwa\'s  appreciated.  Though 
easily  flowered  under  favourable  conditions  out- 
side, thej'  are  most  unsatisfactorj'  plants  to  deal 
with  in  the  fog-laden  atmosphere  of  London  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  plants  produce 
their  flowering  growths  to  the  length  of  '2  inches 
or  3  inclies,  but  with  the  least  fog  the  growths 
immediately  turn  black  and  decompose.  It  fre- 
({uently  occurs  that  plants  capable  of  producing 
some  Innidreds  of  flowers  rarely  develop  a  single 
blossom  in  the  fog-laden  atmosphere  of  the  London 
area  under  tlic  most  skilful  and  considerate  care. 
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The  pure  white  variety,  C.  e.  alba,  flowers  later  in 
the  spring,  and  is  a  far  more  suitable  subject  to 
(leal  with  and  j'ields  a  far  more  satisfactory  return. 

The  cool  growing  Cypripediums  form  useful 
midwinter  flowering  Orchids.  The  varied  forms 
of  C.  insigne  may  be  sufficiently  retarded  by  keeping 
in  a  cold  house  to  perfect  the  flowers  by  Christmas. 
C.  leeanum  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful 
of  the  hybrids,  producing  its  flowers  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  C.  nitens  section,  which 
have  robust  constitution,  form  a  most  interesting 
and  desirable  group  that  are  worthy  of  every 
attention  for  winter  flowering  and  cool  house 
culture.  Sophrouitis  graudiflora,  with  its  bright 
orange  -  scarlet  flowers,  succeeds  well  suspended 
near  the  glass  of  the  cool  house.  A  few  stray 
Odontoglossums  are  always  welcome  where  cut 
flowers  are  in  demand.  Oncidium  ornithorliyn- 
chum  and  the  mendiers  of  the  ().  crispum  group 
are  most  useful  and  attractive  with  their  graceful 
racemes  of  brown  and  yellow  flowers. 

The  nnldness  of  the  season  should  produce  an 
early  season  in  the  flowering  of  Cattleya  Trian;e. 
Our  plants  have  their  flowers  well  up  in  the 
sheath.  We  find  it  best,  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  observed  advancing  in  the  sheath,  to  place  the 
plants  in  the  warmest  portion  of  the  Cattlej'a 
house  and  raise  them  well  up  to  the  light,  giving 
more  liberal  treatment  as  regards  moisture  at  the 
roots.  The  deciduous  section  of  Calanthes  and 
Phahtnopsis  schilleriana  are  most  efl'eetive  and 
useful  midwinter  flowering  Orchids  when  grown 
outside  the  area  att'ected  bj'  London  fog.  The 
temperature  of  the  various  departments  should  be 
retained  at  the  lowest  minimum  degree.  Ventila- 
tion should  be  freely  used  whenever  the  outside 
conditions  permit.  Every  care  must  be  observed 
in  damning  the  floors,  &c. ,  to  prevent  excessive 
atmospheric  moisture.  Where  condensation  occurs 
on  the  foliage  of  the   plants,  "fire-heat   should  at 


once  be  used  and  every  endeavour  made  to  place 
the  atmospheric  condition  in  its  proper  degree  of 
humidity.  H.  .J.  Chapman. 


A    PLACE    FOR    DAFFODILS. 

While  the  forest  tree.s  are  yet  bare  and  leaf- 
less, and  their  innumerable  twigs,  in  early 
morning  still  white  with  hoar  frost,  sparkle 
and  glisten  in  the  sunlight  until  their 
wintry  aspect  has  entirely  disappeared,  the 
dainty  flowers  of  the  Daffodil  are  already 
exposed  in  their  full  vernal  beauty.  In  the 
illustration,  which  represents  the  old  church 
in  the  Devonshire  village  of  Cockington  and 
a  Daffodil  meadow  close  by,  two  of  Nature's 
most  beautifid  a.spects,  those  of  winter  and 
early  spring  are  admirably  associated.  Tliese 
Daffodils  appear  to  be  at  home  all  around,  and 
i|uite  close  to,  the  trunk  of  the  veteran,  owing 
probably  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  its  branches, 
although  one  would  think  that  sitch  a  position 
would  hardly  be  best  suited  to  them,  as  an 
efficient  sujiply  of  ground  moisture  and  nourish- 
ment is  not  forthcoming.  Doubtless,  however, 
the  bulk  of  the  roots  of  this  grand  old  tree  are 
many  a  yard  away  from  the  nodding  Daffodils. 

T. 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 

A  Visit  to  the  Home  of  Neviusia. 
Many  years  ago  a  clergyman  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama,  in  compan3'  with  one  of  the  professors 
in  the  State  University  there,  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  picturesqtie  Black  Warrior  River 
an  odd-looking  shrub.  The  season  was  spring- 
time, and  the  shrub  was  putting  forth' a' profusion 


of  white  flowers  which  strongly  indicated,  in  their 
general  structure,  an  affinity  to  the  Rose  family. 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  identify  the  plant  by 
consulting  Chapman's  flora,  the  discoverers  fol- 
lowed what  was  in  those  days  the  universal 
practice — they  sent  the  plant  to  Dr.  Gray,  at 
Harvard.  To  their  surprise,  a  reply  came  from 
the  great  botanist  stating  that  the  plant  was  not 
only  unknown  to  science,  but  formed  the  type  of  a 
new  genus  of  Rosacea',  well  marked  in  its  charac- 
ters, and  remarkably  distinct  even  from  the  exotic 
genera  to  which  it  was  most  nearly  related.  As 
the  clergyman.  Dr.  Xevius,  had  conducted  most  of 
the  correspondence.  Dr.  Graj'  naturally  gave  him 
the  honour  of  a  dedication,  and  the  plant  was 
puVjIished  as  Neviusia  alabamensis. 

During  a  recent  collecting  trip  in  the  south  a 
visit  was  made  to  Tuscaloosa  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  this  and  other  rare  plants  of  that  region, 
and  I  was  most  fortunate  in  meeting  Professor 
W.  S  Wyman,  who  was  Dr.  Nevius'  companion 
on  the  trip  during  which  the  discovery  was  made. 
From  his  interesting  account  I  learned  that  Dr. 
Gray  erred  in  ascribing  the  discovery  of  the  plant 
to  Dr.  Nevius,  for  it  was  first  observed  by  Dr. 
Wyman,  who  had  proceeded  some  distance  aheail 
of  his  associate.  These  facts  never  have  been  made 
public,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  laws  of  botanical  nomenclature  forbid 
the  substitution  of  Wymania  for  Neviusia.  The 
original  station  for  the  plant  was,  as  stated,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Black  Warrior  River,  not  far 
from  the  University.  Unfortunately,  blasting 
operations  along  the  river  front  have  completel}' 
destroj'ed  it  in  this  locality,  and  it  is  now  only  to 
be  found  farther  up  on  the  opposite  bank.  There 
is  at  this  point  a  high  cliff  so  densely  clothed  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  many  of  which  in  their  foliage  so 
exactly,  resembled  Neviusia,  that  even  with  the 
aid  of  'Dr.    Wj-man's   careful   instructions   I   was 
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unable  to  find  the  shrub.  The  next  morning, 
however,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  examining  a 
fine  plant,  transplanted  from  the  type  station,  and 
growing  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Smith,  tlie  State 
geologist.  It  is  a  shrub  about  4  feel  or  ii  feet  in 
height,  with  long,  slender  branches  and  Elm-like 
leaves  ;  in  the  early  spring  it  bears  a  profusion  of 
delicate  white  flowers  somewhat  like  those  of  a 
Blackberry.  The  most  wonderful  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plant,  however,  is  that  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  never  been  found  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  and  the  chances  are  that  in  a  few  years 
it  will  be  entirely  unknown  in  a  wild  state,  though 
not  uncommon  in  cultivation.  —  Charles  Louis 
Pollard,  in  The  Plant  Worlil  (monthly  American 
journal). 

The  Twtn -Flower  (LinnjEa  borealis)  ir* 
Pennsylvania. 

On  this  beautiful  little  trailing  plant,  with  its  erect 
peduncles  bearing  at  their  summits  a  few  dainty, 
nodding,  bell-shaped  flowers,  Gronovius  founded  a 
genus  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  father  of  modern 
natural  history.  And  the  memorial  is  a  fitting 
one,  because,  unique  in  its  order,  it  is  represented 
by  a  single  species,  and  that  an  inhabitant  of  the 
high  north,  where  Linnaais  himself  no  doubt 
gathered  it  during  one  or  more  of  his  journeys 
tlirough  Dalecarlia  and  the  h3'perl:iorean  country 
of  the  Lapps. 

Not  confined  to  Europe,  it  is  spread  also  over 
the  northern  part  of  our  own  continent,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rockies,  and  in  the  east  descends 
southward  into  New  Jersey  and  Penns3-lvania.  It 
is  reported,  too,  as  growing  in  the  mountains  of 
Western  Maryland,  and  news  of  its  occurrence,  at 
greater  altitudes,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
would  occasion  no  surprise. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  is  rare,  and  the  only  counties 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  discovered  and 
collected  are  :  Wayne  (Garber),  Susquehanna 
(Graves),  Tioga  (Garber),  Sullivan  (C.  E.  Smith), 
W^yoming  (Thorp),  Schuylkill  (Bishoif),  and  Hunt- 
ingdon (Buckhart). 

The  station  in  the  last  county  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  It  lies  near  Coleraine  Forges,  on 
Spruce  Creek,  a  rapid  stream  that  flows  from 
north-east  to  south-west  along  the  base  of  Tusse}''s 
Mountain,  which  is  not  a  solitary  peak  or  cone, 
but  an  elevated  ridge  many  miles  in  length,  with 
steep,  wooded  sides.  On  its  western  flank  there  is 
another  lower  ridge  that  runs  parallel  and  coalesces 
with  it,  and  is  broken  at  intervals  by  narrow 
ravines.  Into  one  of  these  ravines  the  disinte- 
grated rock  (h'hris  has  washed  down  from  above 
for  ages,  and  forms  a  vast  heap  of  loose  material, 
coarse  and  fine,  saturated  with  moisture  from  the 
rains  and  from  the  heaps  of  snow  that  accumulate 
and  there  melt  late  in  the  spring.  During  severe 
winters  the  whole  mass  is  frozen  solid  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  by  digging  ice  has  been 
obtained  not  far  beneath  the  surface  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  August.  Over  and  around  such  a  spot 
the  mean  annual  temperature  must  sink  to  a  low 
figure,  providing  thus  a  congenial  home  for  the 
Linn:ea,  where  it  was  discovered,  with  several 
other  northern  plants,  by  Professor  Buckhart,  of 
the  .State  College  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  specimens.  The  elevation  of  the 
locality  above  sea  level  is  1,000  feet  or  more. — 
Mr.  T.  C.  Porter,  in  The  Plant  World  (America). 
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LiLIUM    SPEI'IOSUM    IN    NOVEMBER. 

Mr.  Wilson  sends  from  his  wood  garden  at 
We3'bridge  blooms  of  white  Lilium  speciosum, 
remarkable  for  their  purity  and  good  development 
in  the  early  days  of  November. 


fruitful.  Mrs.  Bryan  is  a  distinct  fruit,  somewhat 
conical  in  shape,  dull  red'  in  colour,  with  a  very 
deep  eye,  and  apparently  a  good  keeper.  We 
sliould  advise  "  B.  A."  to  place  these  Apples  before 
the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  one  of  their  fortnightly  meetings. 

Begonias  erom  Ireland. 

Mr.  William  Baylor  Hartland,  Cork,  has  kindly 
sent  us  a  gathering  of  flowers  of  bedding  Begonias 
from  the  open  air,  as  illustrating  the  mild  climate 
of  Southern  Ireland.  Dahlias,  Mr.  Hartland  tells 
us,  are  also  still  in  flower.  All  the  Begonias  were 
gathered  from  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
February  last.  They  comprise  many  most  beautiful 
shades  of  colour,  and  include  both  single  and  double 
varieties. 


Flowers  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

From  Mr.  E.  B.  (iawne,  Colby,  Isle  of  Man, 
comes  a  box  of  flowers  dated  November  Ki.  It 
contains  Chrysantliemums  of  almost  show-bloom 
size.  Dahlias,  Gazanias,  Gailliardias,  Tea  and  other 
Pvoses,  including  the  Green  Rose,  Nicotiana  aflinis, 
Ccjreopsis  lanceolata,  Phlox,  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum, and  the  variegated -leaved  white-flowered 
variety  of  Veronica  speciosa.  The  accompanying 
letter  says  :  "  All  are  growing  in  the  open.  The  out- 
door Chrysanthemums  would  have  been  perfect  but 
for  the  three  weeks  incessant  rain.  Primroses  and 
Dog  Roses  are  coming  out  again  in  the  hedges." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  o/iiinon-<i 
expresied  hy  their  correspondents. ) 


"  B.  A."  kindly  sends  two  Apples,  one  Nouvelle 
France,  the  other  Mrs.  Bryan.  The  former  variety 
is  large,  well  coloured,  of  handsome  appearance, 
and  good  flavour.  We  are  informed  hy  our  corres- 
pondent that  it  hlossoms  in  June,  thus  escaping 
injury   by  frost,   is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  very 


VIBURNUMS. 

[To  the  Editor  of   "The  G.4Rden.''] 

SIR, — I  was  much  interested  bj'  Mr.  Bean's 
notes  on  the  Viburnums  (macrooephalum 
and  plicatum),  which  are  very  favourite 
shrubs  of  mine.  I  enclose  two  photo- 
graphs that  I  did  this  year  of  two 
different  hushes  of  Viburnum  plicatum. 
They  are  growing  in  my  little  wild  garden,  and  have 
never  been  injured  by  frost  during  the  last  eleven 
j'ears.  Viburnum  macrocephalum  I  grow  in  a  warm 
corner  against  the  wall  of  the  house.  It  blooms 
freely  every  year,  and  is  seldom  touched  by  frost. 
Neither  of  them  have  ever  had  any  protection 
whatever.  These  two  beautiful  flowering  shrubs 
are  far  too  seldom  seen  in  ordinary  gardens. 
Tiri/ford,  Berkx.  F.  G.  CoLERiD(iE. 

[With  this  letter  Captain  Coleridge  kindly  sends 
two  photographs  of  Viburnum  plicatum  showing 
well  grown  bushes  crowded  with  flower.  We 
regret  that  the  photographs  are  not  clear  enough  to 
reproduce. — Eds.] 

THE    LEAF    CURL.— A  LETTER    FROM 

AMERICA. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — In  looking  over  your  paper  I  find  in  the 
issue  of  March  24,  1900,  an  article  on  "  Leaf  Cnrl  " 
(Exoascus  deformans),  and  thought  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  give  mj'  experience  with  the  disease 
heri^  I  wrote  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  Rhode 
Island,  sending  them  samples  of  the  diseased  foliage, 
and  received  in  reply  practically  the  same  informa- 
tion as  contained  in  your  article  about  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  &c.  My  little  Peach  orchard, 
as  well  as  some  imported  trees  trained  against  a 
wall  in  the  garden,  and  entirely  removed  from  the 
infection  of  the  orchard,  were  both  seriously 
attacked.  In  the  orchard  the  fruit  was  well  set, 
with  the  promise  of  an  abundant  crop,  but  the 
foliage  was  so  badly  affected  that  I  really'  feared  to 
lose  the  entire  planting,  and  on  hearing  from  the 
Agricultural  Bureau  that  the  treatment  was  only 
efficient  when  given  just  before  the  buds  opened, 
and  then  again  before  the  fruit  was  fully  set,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  condition  was  hopeless. 


But  ten  or  fifteen  j'ears  before  this  I  had  seen  a  tree 
similarly  troubled  in  the  garden  of  a  noted  chemist, 
Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  of  Harvard  College,  Cam- 
bridge, when  he  remarked,  in  passing,  "  That  will 
be  all  right  in  a  few  days  ;  I  will  give  it  a  dose  of 
muriate  of  potash."  And  I  have  used  the  muriate 
of  potash,  applied  to  the  roots  of  trees  with  great 
success  in  mild  cases  of  leaf  curl  prior  to  this  season, 
but  this  attack  was  so  virulent  that  I  really  did  not 
believe  it  could  have  anj'  effect.  Still,  I  directed 
mj'  gardener  to  give  the  orchard  a  strong  dose  of 
muriate  of  potash,  and,  as  the  season  was  verj'  dry, 
to  use  a  hose  at  the  base  of  the  trees  to  carry  the 
chemical  into  the  roots.  A  press  of  business,  and 
also  feeling  that  the  loss  of  the  orchard  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  prevented  my  visiting  it  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  when,  to  ni\'  intense  surprise, 
I  found  that  the  leaf  curl  had  entirely  disappeared, 
that  the  foliage  of  the  trees  was  in  fine  health,  the 
leaves  not  having  dropped,  and  replaced  by  a 
forced  growth  of  new  leaves,  but  having  actually 
recovered  their  tone  and  colour  on  the  trees,  with 
the  young  Peaches  growing  and  thriving,  and  the 
result  was  that  I  gathered  from  my  orchard  an 
enormous  crop  of  Peaches  Professor  Charles  L. 
Jackson,  of  Harvard,  was  with  me  at  the  time 
of  this  second  visit,  and  we  examined  the  trees, 
which  are  dwarf,  and  between  us  we  did  not 
discover  more  than  five  diseased  leaves  left  on  any 
tree.  Professor  Jackson  was  so  much  impressed 
bj^  the  wonderful  recovery  of  the  trees  that  he 
said  it  was  my  duty  to  notify  the  Agricultural 
Bureau  of  the  result  produced  by  this  treatment  of 
muriate  of  potash.  I  had  been  using  the  muriate 
of  potash  with  success  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
had  never  before  had  so  malignant  a  case  of 
disease  nor  so  marked  an  instance  of  recovery.  I 
maj'  add  that  the  trees  were  not  treated  with 
spray  of  any  kind.  (Mrs.)  T.  K.  Gibbs. 

Bethshaii\  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A. 

CHKYSOGONXT.Ar  VIRGINL^NUM. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Mi's.  Danske  Dandridge,  an  appreciative 
review  of  whose  new  poems  I  have  just  read  with 
pleasure,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  little  plant 
about  which  she  wrote  so  pleasantly  in  The  Garden 
of  October  20  is  appreciated  h_v  a  number  of  flower 
growers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  ottered 
for  sale  by  a  number  of  nurserymen  in  this  countrv. 
I  first  made  its  acquaintance  in  the  garden  of  the 
Rev.  C.  WoUey-Dod,  at  Edge  Hall,  a  number  of 
J'ears  ago,  and  have  frequentlj'  recommended  it  to 
those  who  wished  a  plant  that  would  give  flowers 
for  a  long  season.  It  is  deserving  of  all  that  Mrs. 
Dandridge  saj's  in  its  favour,  its  little  flowers  being 
a  good  j'ellow  and  very  pleasing,  though  not  large. 
In  a  shady  or  half -shady  spot  it  looks  at  its  best 
and  gives  a  brightness  to  such  a  corner  that  few 
others  will  j'ield  for  so  long.  I  agree  with  your 
correspondent  that  Messrs.  Britten  and  Brown's 
"Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada"  does  scant  justice  to  it.  One  is  please<l 
to  hear  of  Chrysogonum  virginianum  in  its  native 
woods,  espeoiallv  from  one  who  is  evidentlv  dceplj' 
in  touch  with  Nature's  beauties.  It  must  be 
pleasant  to  see  such  flowers  at  home,  and  to 
associate  them  with  the  thoughts  to  which  Mrs. 
Dandridge  has  given  expression  in  such  words  as 
these,  which  occur  in  one  of  her  poems  : — 
"  When  to  the  inmost  secret  of  the  wood 
I  do  betiilie  myself,  and  therehl  find 
A  mossy  se;it,  rtower-hroidered  to  my  mind, 

Whereon  to  mnse  of  little  understood 

And  vexing  iinestioiis.  ' 
Carsrthorii,  hy  Dumfries.  S.  Arnott. 


NOVEMBER  BLOOM  IN  THE  ISLE  Ol' 
WIGHT. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  j'our  number  of  November  18  last  j'ear 
you  published  a  list  of  plants  in  bloom  here  on 
November  1,  1890.  I  send  you  now  a  list  taken  in 
the  same  garden  on  November  1 1  of  this  j'ear.  Of 
the  plants  mentioned  last  j'ear  as  not  having 
endured  winter  exposure,  all  have  now  wintered 
out  successfuUj'.  except  the  standard  Geraniums. 
Among  them  are  Sparmannia  africana  and  Plumbago 
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capensis  (botli  alive,  but  not,  (lowering),  Lasiandra, 
Abutilons,  and  Bouvardias.  Tlie  failures  include 
Sti-eptosolen  Jainesoni,  Fremontia  californica,  and 
( lerbera  .Jamesoni.  I  should  he  glad  to  learn  what 
I'Nperience  other  cultivators  have  had  with  these 
three  plants  in  the  milder  parts  of  our  islands. 
Referring  to  my  previous  letter,  I  may  mention 
that  Hyla  arborea  has  again  bted  freely. 
Plants  in  bloom  on  November  11  : — 

Lobelia  fulgens  an<l  hybrids 

,,       laxiflora 
Lithospermum  prostratuni 
I.iiiaria  dalniatica 
Leucaiitherauni  nippdiiicum 
F.t'ptosyiie  niaiitinia 
Maiiettia  bicolor 
.Myi-tns  .lemiy  Keirheiibacli 
NLTiiR-  uiidiilata 
-Maiiselli 

ainabilis  grandiflora 
tKiintliera  macrocarpa 
Pentsteuion      glaber       and 

utlu-rs 
P.utulaccas 
Piiiiiula  Uniibunda 
Pliliiilia'.;!'  L-upentfe 
Physiaiitlms  albens 
Pniy^onuni  baldschuanicum 
PliVLii'lius  capensis 
lli'srs,     braoteala,      rngosa 

(Mnie.    (r.    Bruant),    "and 

several  otliers 
Salvia  splendens 
,,     angustifolia 
,,     patens 
Schizostylis  coccinea 
Steriibergia  lutea 
SpiriL-a  linnialda 
.Saussurea  albescens 
Scnlynuis  hispanicus 
Slatice  Bondwelli 
Tritunia  grandis 
Til  i  baud  ia      acuminata 

(planted  in  spring) 
\'all(>ta  purpurea 
Veronica  melensis 
Zephyranthes  Candida 


Asters 

Agatha>a  ecclestis 

Abutilon  Golden  Fleece  and 

others 
Arbutus  cocciuea 
Antirrhinums 
Astcrisciis  mauritanicus 
Achillea  aurea 
lioltonia  latis(|uanua 
I'.nuvardia  triphylla 
i'arapauula  pyiamidalis 

,.  isophylla 

rassia  curynilmsa 
irinum  Mimrei 
I'lstus  f'.irniusvis 
I  alliibue  involucrata 
<  (tinnilla  glauca 
(  oiiviilvulus  mauritanicus 
I'Mlauien  persicum 
I  hrysiintheniums 
I  ainations  (a  few) 
l':inna 

lMpIa,us  glutinosus 
I'ianthus  alpiiuis 
Dahlias 
Delphinium 
Eleagnus  macrophyllus 
Exogonum  purga 
Eucomis  punctatus 
Fuchsias  (several) 
Gentiana  acaulis 
Geraniums  (Ivy-leaved) 
(Jazania  latillora  and  another 
(Jaillardia  maxima 
Hypericum  moserianum 

,,  aureum 

Hollyhocks 
lochroma  fuchsioides 
Lasiandra  macrantha 

Bdredtre,  St.  LaiiTevre 


Henry  Cook. 
We  of  Wight. 


AYRSHIRE    ROSE    DUNDEE 
RAMBLER. 

Doubtless  the  beautiful  Ayrshire  Rose.s  reach 
the  climax  of  their  perfection  when  they  are 
found  draping-  the  walls  and  turrets  of  man.sions 
or  covering  the  thatched  roof  of  the 
cottage  with  tlieir  garlands  of  flowers  ; 
but  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
they  may  lie  u.sefully  employed,  and 
in  whicli  their  ]jrofusi<jn  of  bloom, 
if  short  lived,  is  fully  seen,  chief 
among  tliese  being  tall  hedges  or 
really  walls  of  Roses. 

Why  some  individuals  will  persist 
in  planting  the  evil-smelling  Privet  I 
cannot  imagine  when  beautiful  and 
fragrant  hedges  of  Roses  may  be 
had  at  small  cost.  The  variety  Dundee 
Hambler  is  one  of  the  most  rampant 
of  the  whole  group,  making  fine  long 
wiry  growths,  elegant  and  graceful 
in  the  extreme  when  bespangled  with 
the  pretty  semi-double  white  flowers. 
This  kinci  reminds  one  very  mucli  of 
the  wild  Ro.ses  that  .so  plentifully 
abound  in  the  hedge  rows  ot  our  rural 
districts.  What  a  charming  picture 
these  wildlings  of  Nature  make, 
teaching  us  in  their  free  unfettered 
rambling  growths  what  we  may 
accomplish  with  the  perhaps  more 
refined  clambering  Roses  of  our  pre- 
sent collection.  One  excellent  manner 
of  displaying  the  beauty  of  the  Ayr- 
shire and  Jivorgreen  Roses  is  to  bud 
them  upon  tall  standard  Briars,  so 
that  their  long  growths  trail  down  to 
the  ground  in  graceful  streamers  c.f 
blossom.  I  have  met  witli  some  such 
plants   in  which  the  Briar   stem  lias 


been  so  completely  hidden  by  the  thicket  of  i 
growth  as  to  lie  entirely  invisible,  the  plant  ■ 
resembling  when  in  full  bloom  nothing  less 
than  a  huge  snowball.  .Single  plants  of  Dundee 
Rambler  will  quickly  form  a  natural  arbour  if 
a  little  training  be  adopted  at  first.  After  the 
plants  have  become  established  it  is  best  to 
leave  them  to  their  own  devices,  simply  remov- 
ing dead  or  decaying  growths  and  clipping 
away  overhanging  branches. 

In  ])lanting  the  Dundee  Rambler  and  other 
Rambler  Roses  witli  the  idea  of  fornung  a  hedge 
or  barrier,  one  must  lie  careful  to  make  a  good 
commencement,  for  when  once  phxnted  they  are 
practically  a  fixture.  Trench  the  ground  well 
and  deejily,  and  if  tliere  happens  to  be  any 
spare  artificial  manure,  sucli  as  crushed  bones, 
give  a  good  dressing,  so  that  when  established 
the  roots  obtain  the  benefit  of  some  good 
lasting  fertiliser.  Stout  posts  should  be  set 
into  the  ground,  and  some  wires  stretched  i 
between  on  which  to  train  the  growths.  The  , 
wires  should  be  placed  nearly  as  high  as  the  | 
wall  or  hedge  is  (iesired  to  be.  l.Tsually  8  feet 
or  U  feet  is  high  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Wlien  the  plants  are  some  five  or  \ 
sLx  years  old  they  \vill  practically  support 
themselves,  but  unless  they  he  given  these 
wire  supports  at  first  the  growths  tumble  over 
in  such  a  helpless  mass  that  the  best  effect  of 
their  blossom  is  lost.  W^here  possible,  the 
plants  should  be  on  their  own  roots,  and  be 
planted  about  4  feet  apart.  There  are  now  so 
maay  splendid  rambling  Roses  .suitable  for 
hedge  making  that  one  can  select  almost  any 
colour.  Aglaia  is  a  grand  creamy  yellow 
variety  for  the  purpose,  so  also  is  Crimson 
Rambler.  Felicite  Perpetue  is  unequalled 
as  a  white.  Aimee  Vibert,  by  reason  of  its 
evergreen  nature,  is  in  much  request,  and  Reine 
Olga  de  Wurtemburg  is  another  good  kind  and 
almost  evergreen.  The  only  want  now  seems 
to  be  a  perpetual  flowering  rambling  tribe. 
Where  a  good  late  bloomer  is  wanted  Long- 
worth  Rambler  is  a  fine  kind,  but  is  not  ipiite 
so  free  as  the  Ayrshires.  Philomel. 


NOTES    ON    LILIES. 


LILIES  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

NEARLY  all  of  our  American  Lilies  are 
found  in  damp  places,  such  as  bogs, 
marshes,  and  meadows.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Rose  Brake 
they  are  so  seldom  seen  because  the 
county  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
dry  uplands.  Besides  this,  all  our  woods  and 
marshes  have  been  devastated  by  hogs,  which  are 
allowed  to  roam  at  will  in  such  places  to  feed  on 
the  luits  and  acorns  that  fall  from  the  trees.  Hogs 
are  great  rooters,  and  wherever  they  are  allowed 
to  range  they  destroy  the  native  flora  and  prepare 
the  ground  for  a  growth  of  coarse  weeds,  which 
spring  up  in  all  their  feeding  places.  I  know  of 
but  one  localrt}'  within  driving  distance  where  cur 
commonest  native  Lily  (Lilium  canadense)  can  be 
found. 

I  have  no  difficulty  with  tliis  Lily  here,  however, 
as  it  maj'  be  called  a  plant  for  beginners,  it  is  so 
easy  of  culture.  It  thi-ives  in  peaty  soil  amid 
groups  of  shrubs,  in  spite  of  the  long  seasons  of 
drought  our  sunuucrs  alwa3'S  bring  us.  I  do  not 
plant  the  bulbs  more  than  (i  inches  deep. 

The  range  of  Lilium  canadense  is  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Minnesota  West,  and  south  of  (Jeorgia 
and  Alabama.  It  is  found  in  the  moiuitains  of 
North  Carolina,  where  the  elevation  is  li,l)()l)  feet. 
It  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  parts  of  the 
countrj',  and  is  found  in  many  shades  of  colour, 
from  light  j-ellow  through  orange  to  dark  red.  The 
best  place  for  it  seems  to  be  in  shrubberies  or  the 
wild  garden,  and  in  partial  shade.  I  have  seen  it 
in  rich  marshes  in  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania 
")  feet  in  height  with  a  dozen  Howers  to  a  stalk,  but 
it  does  not  do  nearly  so  well  with  me. 

I  am  experimenting  with  many  of  our  beautiful 
Californian  and  Western  Lilies,  such  as  L.  mari- 
timum,  L.  Parryi,  L.  washingtonianum,  L. 
columbianum,  and  L.  Humlioldti,  but  <'annot  3'et 
speak  autlioritatively  about  any  of  them.  Last 
summer  was  the  hottest,  driest,  and  most  dis- 
couraging for  Lily  growers  we  have  ever  known, 
and  I  want  to  give  them  a  further  trial. 

Lilium  pardalinum  does  splendidly  here,  luit,  like 
L.  canadense,  it  is  a  very  accommodating  Lily.  It 
spreads  f.ist  from  its  rhizomatoue  roots,  so  that  my 
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one  specimen,  planted  four  or  five  years  ago,  has 
become  a  noble  clump,  sending  up  many  Hower 
stalks.     It  is  in  the  wild  garden  in  partial  shade. 

When  1  want  to  plant  native  Lilies  I  find  llie 
marsh  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  our  fields  a  great 
resource.  I  send  my  very  black  negro  man-of-odd- 
jobs,  Thomas  Devonshire,  who  is  .">  feet  in  height, 
and  girths  the  same  .3  feet  from  the  ground — to 
speak  arboreally — to  the  marsli  to  bring  back  a 
cart  load  of  black  fibrous  peat.  Then  he  digs  out 
a  bed  in  a  half  shady  place  between  2  feet  and 
3  feet  deep.  The  soil  that  comes  up  after  the  first 
foot  is  usually  fit  for  nothing  but  brickmaking. 
Still,  it  forms  a  good  foundation  for  beds  for  our 
native  Lilies,  for  they  like  a  cla\'  subsoil.  Some 
broken  clods  are  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  beds,  and 
then  they  are  filled  up  with  the  black  peat.  Often 
in  dry  times  we  mulch  the  beds  with  cut  grass  or 
any  litter  that  comes  to  hand. 

i  cannot  boast  of  success  with  many  Lilies — I 
have  not  tried  man}'  imported  kinds.  Lilium 
speciosum  and  some  of  its  varieties,  such  as 
Melpomene  and  rubrum  do  quite  well  in  a  shady 
border  ;  but  the  white  Madonni  Lily  (L.  candidum) 
is  the  garden's  pride  in  .June.  It  thrives  with  me 
under  the  let-alone  system.  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  all  the  accounts  1  have  read  in  The 
(iARDEX  of  success  and  failure  with  this  lovely 
Lily,  and  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  it  may  not  be 
that  it  objects  to  a  moist  climate,  and  especially  to 
dampness  about  the  roots.  It  certainly  forms 
grand  clumps  in  the  exceptionally  dry  soil  and  hot 
summer  atmosphere  of  my  garden.  Ours  were 
planted  about  ten  years  ago.   The  bed  was  prepared 


in  the  manner  I  have  described  for 
native  Lilies.  It  is  in  a  bay  of  the 
I  shrubbery  open  to  the  south,  and 
backed  on  the  other  three  sides  bj' 
Berberis  and  Deutzia  crenat; .  The 
bed  is  not  disturbed  except  f  jr  a  top- 
dressing  of  fresh  peat  in  the  autumn. 
j  The  Lilies  are  not  crowded  together, 
and  the  spaces  between  them  are  left 
bare,  because  this  species  seems  to 
want  the  midsummer  sun  to  enable 
it  to  ripen  its  bulbs.  Many  of  the 
clumps  now  measure  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  across,  and  in  late  May  they 
send  up  several  tall  flower  stalks  from 
each  clump.  Some  of  these  are  'i  feet 
in  height.  They  are  a  fine  sight  when 
in  bloom,  the  shrubs  forming  an  efiec- 
five  background.  As  I  fail  with  so 
many  things  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  one  success. 

In  another  place  I  had  a  dozen  of 
these  Lilies,   but   they   stood    out   on 
the  top  of  a  little  hill  with  no  back- 
ground of  shrubs  to  set  them  off,  and 
I  did   not   like   the  effect ;   so  I    had 
them  moved  last  August,  and  as  it  was 
an  intenselj' hot  day  I  did  not  superin- 
tend the  work,  but  contented  myself 
by  telling  Tom  just  where  they  were 
to  go,  and  to  plant  them  deep.     Very 
few  of  them  came  up,  and  on  digging 
for  them  a  fortnight  ago  I  found  most  of  the  poor 
things  buried   under  quite  2  feet  of   soil.      Some 
of  them    had  given  up 
the   task    of  living    as 
too  much  trouble  under 
the  circumstances,  but 
a  few  are  now  sending 
up   their   green   leaves 
at   the    bottom  of    the 
little    wells    I   dug   in 
searching     for     them, 
where   they  look   very 
odd  indeed,  but  where 
they  will   have   to   re- 
main until  next  August. 
D.  Dandridge. 
IVe-s'/  Vinjlitia,  United 
Slater  of  Ame.ric.a. 

LILIUM  NEPA- 
LENSE  OUT  OF 
DOORS. 

We  hear  of  Lilium 
uepalense,  usually  con- 
sidered only  suitable 
for  greenhouse,  doing 
well  out  of  doors  with 
Mr.  Patey,  in  Devon- 
shire, ami  attaining  a 
height  of  7  feet,  with 
eight  blooms.  Mr. 
Patey  kindlj'  sends 
photographs,  which 
are,  however,  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction. 
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NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


AMICIA   ZYGOMERIS   (FLOWERS   VELLOn) 


Ivy  on  poles.— 

One  does  not  often 
see  this  in  pleasure 
grounds,  but  I  noticed 
in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Strandtown  a 
striking  instance  of 
Ivy  growing  on  a 
pole.  The  pole  was 
quite  hidden  with  the 
rampant  growtlis,  and 
the  art  by  which  the 
evergreen  pillar  was 
raised  was  concealed. 
It  is  a  way  of  using 
Ivy  that  is  worthy  of 
notice. — W.  S.,  Holy- 
wood,  County  Doirti. 


AMICIA    /A'GOMERIS. 

The  Yoke-leaved  Amicia  is  the  only  member  of 
a  small  genus,  limited  to  three  or  four  species, 
which  is  at  present  in  cultivation.  It  is  found 
growing  at  high  elevations  on  the  mountains  of 
Slexico,  while  the  other  species  are  found  further 
south  in  Bolivia  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 
Tall  and  of  a  very  free  habit,  it  makes  a  hand- 
some bush,  attaining  under  favourable  conditions 
a  height  of  8  feet  or  more,  while  the  distinct 
character  of  the  foliage,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  at  once  attracts  attention. 
The  Pea-like  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  bunches 
of  four  or  five  on  long  stalks  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves.  Quite  as  attractive,  if  not  more  so 
than  the  flowers,  are  the  very  large  orbicular  pale 
yellow  stipules  beautifully  veined  and  splashed 
with  red.  The  present  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  it  has  flowered  so  freely  in  its  present 
position  at  Kew,  a  warm  south  border  right  against 
the  wall,  although  it  has  been  there  for  several 
years.  It  maj'  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings 
in  the  spring,  as  they  strike  readily  if  inserted  in 
sand  and  then  placed  in  heat.  W.  I. 


L^ELIO-CATTLEYA    MRS.   BIRKBECK. 

(CaLLISTOGLOSS.\     X     PrRPI'RATA.) 

A  MOST  desirable  hj'brid.  The  long  drooping  sepals 
and  petals  are  rosy  lilac,  the  whole  of  the  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  rich  crimson-purple,  the  side  lobes 
bright  jellow,  with  lines  and  a  broad  band  of 
purple  through  the  base.  The  plant  was  exhibited 
at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  November  '2(1,  wlien  it  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Orchid  committee.  From 
the  collection  of  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen. 

C'YPRIPEDIUM    DORA    CRAWSHAW. 

The  photograph  from  which  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  reproduced  represents  the  flower  of 
the  plant — slightly  reduced — which  was  exhibited 
by  llessrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co. ,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  on  November  (i  last,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
when  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
Orchid  committee.  The  dorsal  sepal  measured 
•2A  inches  in  diameter,  the  outer  area  rosy  purple, 
nioltled  with  white,  the  central  and  basal  portions 
being  darker  in  colour,  the  whole  thickly  covered 
with  a  network  of  darker  purple  veins.  The  petals 
are  rosy  purple,  suffused  on  the  upper  halves  with 
a  darker  shade  of  purple,  mottled  with  white  on 
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the  lowf  r  halves  ;  there  are  also  numerous  small 
purple  spots  and  dark  purple  veins.  The  lip  is 
purple,  mottled  with  white,  veined,  and  spotted 
with  crimson-purple.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
C.  bellatulum  section  of  hyhrids,  and  is  certainlj' 
the  best  seedling  that  has  been  produced  from  the 
influence  of  C.  Charlesworthi.  The  parents  used 
by  ilr.  Charlesworth  in  its  production  are  an 
exceedingly  dark  variety  of  C.  Charlesworthi, 
which  flowered  amongst  the  original  importation, 
and  a  superior  variety  of  C.  bellatulum,  one  of 
some  thousands  which  were  in  flower  at  the  time, 
the  result  illustrating  the  importance  of  the  use 
of  superior  varieties,  whereby  desirable  oflsprings 
may  be  derived.  H.  J.  Chap.max. 

L.ELIO-CATTLEYA  GOTTOIANA  YAR. 
MRS.  DOUGLAS. 

(C.   WaRXERI    X    L.  TESEBKOSA.) 

The  sepals  bronzy  yellow,   suffused   with  purple  ; 

the  petals  creamy  yellow,  with  indistinct  purple 
suffusion  :  the  lip,  as  in  the  type,  crimson-purple, 
with  lines  and  yellow  suffusion  in  the  throat.  The 
plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  .J.  Douglas,  Edenside, 
Cireat  Bookham,  on  November  '20,  and  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Orchid  committee. 


PEAR  BEURRE  DU  BUISSOX. 

This  is  not  a  new  Pear,  but  its  merits  are  not 
sutJicienth'  known,  as  few  varieties  are  of  better 
flavour,  and  the  fruits,  one  of  which  is  illustrated. 
Mr.  Divers  sent  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
Gardens,  Belvoir  Castle,  cerlainl3-  deserved  the 
first-class  certificate  awarded  by  the  fruit  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  as 
the  fruits  were  handsome,  melting,  sweet,  and 
good.  We  think  Mr.  Divers  received  an  award  of 
merit  a  j-ear  or  two  ago  for  this  variety,  and  he 
did  well  to  bring  such  a  good  dessert  fruit  into 
greater  prominence,  although  we  are  aware  many 
growers  \\  ill  not  think  it  approaches  the  Doyenne 
du  Comice  as  regards  quality.  All  cannot  grow  the 
latter,  and  the  less  known  Beurre  du  Buisson  is  a 
good  bearer  and  very  fruitful  on  the  (i>uinee  stock. 
The  late  Mr.  Ingram,  who  «as  an  excellent  Pear 
grower,  pointed  out  the  excellence  of  the  fruit  on 
one  occasion,  and  it  was  staged  at  the  Chiswick 
Pear  Conference  in  188.5,  so  that  it  has  been  grown 
a  long  time.  Mr.  Barron,  in  his  excellent  report, 
says  that  Beurre  du  Buisson  is  a  good  December 
fruit,  of  good  qualit}-,  but  of  course  in  certain 
seasons  the  ripening  varies.  During  the  past  four 
autumns,  after  a  warm  dry  summer.  Pears  have 
ripened  much  earlier.  The  fruits  are  large,  long, 
pyriform,  with  a  good  quantity  of  russet,  and 
much  speckled  on  the  sunny  side,  less  so  on  the 
shaded  portion,  and  the  flesh  is  free  of  grit,  being 
melting  and  delicious.  It  is  considered  a  December 
fruit,  but,  as  noted  above,  seasons  vary.  At  the 
same  time,  there  can  he  no  dnubt  V)ut  that  this 
variety  is  worth  extended  culture.  Vt'e  have  so  few 
really  good  Pears  after  Doyenne  du  Comice  is  over, 
and  Beurre  du  Buisson  should  follow  that  variety 
for  December  supplies.  We  do  not  know  upon 
what  stock  the  fruits  exhibited  had  been  grown,  but 
on  the  Ijluince  the  grow'th,  though  fruitful,  is  not 
gross.  In  heavy  soil,  such  as  at  Belvoir.  the  fruits 
exhibited  were  all  one  coidd  wish,  both  for  size 
and  flavour,  and  thej-  maj'  have  been  grown  on  the 
Pear,  as  the  fruits  were  large  and  well  finished, 
and  the  trees  grown  thus  would  doubtless  be  more 
vigorous. 


BOOKS. 

Easy  French  Dishes  for  Engrlish 

Cooks.* — A  simple  book  of  dainty  cookery  that 
may  be  coramended  to  careful  English  housewives. 
It  deals  mainly  with  the  cooking  of  poultry  and 
entrees,  and  largely  with  the  dressing  in  tasteful 
and  appetising  waj's  of  meat  already  cooked,  a 
matter  of  much  importance  in  English  households. 

*    '■  Easy  French   Dishes  for  English   Cooks."      By  lli-s. 
Alfred  Praga.    London  :  Geoi-ge  Newnes,  Limited.    1SX)0. 


A  Handy  Book  of  HortiCUltUPe.t —  thetownitself,  a  subject  of  interest  to  every  English 
The  Rev.  F.  C.  Hayes,  who  has  for  ten  years  been  man  and  woman,  and  worthily  treated  in  the  pages 
lecturer  on  practical  horticulture  at  the  Alexandra  of  this  new  and  important  work.  It  is  profusely 
College,  Dublin,  shows  in  this  truly  hand_v  book  ,  illustrated  with  photographs  reproduced  in  the 
how  wise  was  the  choice  of  the  council  in  securing  |  best  possible  stj'le,  and  the  whole  get-up  of  the 
his  services.  The  book  is  full  of  simple  practical  i  book  is  on  the  same  high  level  of  the  other  works 
instruction  in  all  the  most  important  divisions  of  ,  forming  part  of  this  increasing  library  of  sound 
horticulture,  and  admirable  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  literature.  Every  nook  and  comer,  we  should 
want   that    Mr.    Hayes   had   always  himself   felt,    think,    in    an\-    way    associated    with    the    great 


namely,  that  of  a  simple  text-book  or  manual  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  students.  The  book  is 
divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  treats  of 
general  principles  of  garden  economy,  of  soils, 
manure,  half  hardy  plants,  and  their  raising  in 
frames  ;  of  garden  pests,  of  seeds,  and  of  budding 
and  grafting  and  other  means  of  propagation. 
The  second  division  takes  in  hand  various  depart 


dramatist  is  revealed  in  the  illustrations. 


SOCIETIES. 


KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
.SCIENTIFIC  Committee. 
ments  of  outdoor  horticultural  practice,  plants  for  Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair);  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  herbaceous  and  Rev.  G.  Hcnsfow,  hnn.  sec. ;  visitor,  Mr.  W.  Faucett,  Rector 
alpine  plants,  Roses,  Ferns,  climbing  plants  and  ■'^^^'I^T^^J^^'^'f!:!':^.  Witks  exhibited  various 
shrubs;  the  treatment  of  turf,  the  growing  of  specimens  of  Oak  leaves.  The  prevailing  Enjxlish  Oak  is 
vegetables,  and  the  growing  and  pruning  of  fruit  Quercus  lobur  var.  pedunculala,  the  leaves  of  which  run 
trees.  The  third  part  tells  of  some  of  the  most  '  '}'^° />■  Bf^"'  ^■'^"^'y  "'  Jo™^.-  accoitling  to  the  amount  of 
,.,.'-  TO  J  .1      r        .u  '  development  or  arrest  of  the  interstitial  tissue  between  the 

important  families  of  garden  Howers,  and  the  fourth  j.;,,;.  ^  second  kind  closely  resembles  the  leaf  of  the  Turkey 
is  a  brief  calendar  of  operations  for  the  months,  two  Oak,  Q.  ceiris,  or  the  nioss-oapped  Oak.  Others  appear  to 
or  three  pages  being  devoted  to  each  month.  The  he  hybrids  between  Q.  cerris  and  Q.  rubra,  and  also  Q.  r. 
111.-  ■ .    1  1      f   n  -11....*...,*;^..-  .,f    pendunculata.      Two    trees    were    oliserved    having   leaves 

book  has  a  tew  suitable  fuU-page  illustrations  of  ;  J'„aracteristic    of   the  American  Q.  coccinea   or  Q.  rubra. 


garden  scenes  or  details  of  plant  groups,  and  some 

instructive  diagrams  in  the  text.     It  is  a  pleasant 

volume  in  the  hand,  not  being  made  disagreeable 

to  hold  by  the  great  weight  that  makes  so  many 

modern    books   a   burden.       Some   errors     in    the 

botanical   names   of    plants 

will  no  doubt  be  corrected 

in  subsequent  editions,  for 

such  botanical  orthography 

as   Anemone   nemerosa, 

Euonomus  radicans,  Lilium 

Calcidonicum,    and     L. 

tigranum    is   not    what   we 

expect    from     Mr.    Haj-es ; 

and     we      wonder    at     his 

repeating    the    well  -  worn 

error  "  Lord  Bacon."    Also, 

he  does  not  seem  to  regard 

any  rule  such  as  is  usually 

recognised  by  botanists  for 

the   use   or   suppression    of 

the    capital    letter    in    the 

specific     botanical     names, 

for   we   read    of    Buddlej'a 

(ilobosa,  Chiinonanthus 

Fragrans,      and      on      the 

opposite      page      ilathiola 

Bicornis.       In     paragraphs 

directly    following    one 

another  on  the   same   page 

that   treat   of    Clematis   we   have   both    Montana 

and  montana.     Perhaps  where  the  bulk  is  so  sound 

and  good  these  trivial  errors  may  seem  to  stand 

out  with  an  undue  degree  of  prominence. 

The  studio  (Nove.mbek  Part).— This  is  an 
unusually  interesting  number,  and  contains  repro 


This  tree  apparently  never  bears  .\corns  in  this  country. 

Ca^taitea  cf^ca  fofiagc. — Dr.  Masters  showed  some  remark- 
able leaves  consisting  of  but  little  more  than  the  midribs, 
wliich  had  issued  from  the  stump  of  a  tree  which  had  been 
cut  down.  He  observed  that  entile  trees  are  known  to  bear 
this  kind  of  foliage. 


PE.iR   BEURRE    DU    BCISSO"    (R.iTHER   LESS   THAN    H.ILT    SIZE). 


Prolifenms  Apple-<fioot. — He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
this  well-known  phenomenon,  in  which  the  leafy  shoot 
appeared  to  penetrate  a  ripe  Apple,  and  then  proceed  to  a 
length  of  upwards  of  a  foot.  It  is  due  to  the  floral  bud 
being  replaced  by  a  leaf  bud  within  the  "  pseudo-fruit,"  the 
.\pple  being  really  of  the  nature  of  a  stem  in  which  the  pistil 
is  embedded. 

Leaf-cutter  lees'  next. — .Specimens  of  these  cells  made  of 


ductions   of  paintings  hy  A.  D.    Peppercorn,  with  \  portions  of  leaves  were  sent  by  Mr.  Thos.  Crosswell,  The 

an  appreciation  of  that  artist  by  the  late  R.  A.  M.    '^-— '  ■--  '"-— --'   ^^—  ^■-'-  "--' '  "-  -■        ■--- 

Stevenson,  fragments  of  the  article  he  was  engaged 
upon  for  the  Studio  being  found  among  his  papers. 
This  is  a  delightful  and  interesting  feature.  The 
supplements  comprise  the  reproductions,  in  colours, 
of  an  evening  effect  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  by 
Henri  Riviere ;  of  a  chromo-xylograph,  entitled 
"  Tiger,  '  by  .J.  D.  Batten  :  of  a  chromo-xylograph, 
"  The  Windmill,"  b\-  Edgar  Wilson,  and  a  studj' 
in  lead  pencil  by  Percy  Glossop.  Mr.  E.  S.  Prior 
continues  his  articles  upon  "(iarden  Making," 
which  are  charmingly  illustrated,  and  there  are 
many  illustrations  to  Mr.  Starkie  Gardners 
interesting  article  upon  "Old  Chased  and 
Embossed  Steel  Work."  Of  course  there  are  also 
the  usual  monthly  features  of  this  journal. 

Shakespeare  Country  Illus- 
trated.^ —  This  is  a  biightl}'  written  history  of 
the  country  surrounding  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  of 


t  "A  Handv  Book  of  Horticulture."  By  F.  C.  Hayes. 
London  :  John  ihinay.    Price  2s.  6d.    1900. 

I  "  Shakespeare  Country  Illustrated."  By  John  Leyland. 
Cotintrn  Life  Library.  Price  10s.  6d.  Published  by  Cieorge 
Newnes,  Limited,  Southampton  Street,  Strand  :  and  Cimntry 
Life  Office,  20,  Tavistock  Street-  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Gardens,  Homewood,  Eden  Park,  Beckenham.  He  describes 
the  formation  of  these  leaf-cells  as  follows :  "  .After  oiu- 
Freesias  had  finished  tlowering  and  died  down,  the  sticks 
that  had  been  used  for  their  support  around  the  sides  of  the 
pelts  were  removed,  to  facilitate  their  being  placed  on  a  shelf 
in  the  full  sun.  The  bees  took  possession  of  the  holes  left 
by  the  removal  of  the  sticks,  and  on  turning  out  the  pots  of 
bulbs  in  August  many  of  these  cells  were  found." 
ORCHib  Committee  Report. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  an  interesting  group  of  new 
and  rare  hybrid  Orchids.  Prominent  among  the  many  flue 
things  was  a  batch  of  Lielio-Cattleya  Decia  (dowiana  aurea  x 
Perrini).  the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  lilac,  mottled  with  white. 
The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  crimson-purple,  the  throat  lighter 
and  lined  with  white.  L.  c.  Fredrick  Boyle  (L,  anceps  x 
C.  Trianic)  having  the  intermediate  characters  of  the 
parents  in  the  habit  of  growth.  The  sepals  and  petals  rosy 
lilac,  the  front  lobe  <A  the  lip  crimson-purple,  the  base  lined 
with  rich  purple.  L.  c.  Massiliensis  (crispa  x  Trianjc). 
The  distinct  LieliaMrs.  M.  Gratrix  fdigbyana  x  cinnabarina), 
the  flowers  orange-yellow,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  fringed 
on  the  margin.  Cattleya  Portia  (labiata  x  bowringiana)  and 
C.  Chloris  (maxima  x  bowringiana)  have  the  intermediate 
charactei-s  of  the  parents,  .\mong  Cypripediums  were  line 
varieties  of  C.  arthnrianum,  C.  leeanum,  and  the  C.  insigne 
.Sanderiie  hybrid  C.  Prospero,  C.  Baron  Schroder  (lenanthuni 
superbum  x  farrieanura)  has  the  dorsal  sepal  thickly 
covered  with  dark  brown  spots.  C.  Zethus  (Charlesworthi  x 
insigne  Chantini),  and  Oncidiuni  Mantini  superbum  were 
also  included.    A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  Enfield,  sent  a 
finely  flowered  plant  and  good  variety  of  Cattleya  labiata. 
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('.  Milu  (,(.'.  insigne  C'liaiiLim  x  aiiaiitliUiii  suijerljuii)).  C. 
leeanum,  a  sood  variety  of  the  C.  I.  gi^anteuni  section  ; 
two  plants  of  C.  insigne  Sanderire,  C.  1.  sanderiana.  C.  c. 
Ballre,  C.  Nandi,  C.  Memoria  Mcensi,  and  a  good  variety  of 
L.  prfestans.     A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  P.  Morgan,  Dover  House,  Uoehampton  (gardener, 
Mr.  McLeod),  sent  a  large  group  of  finely  grown  and  well 
tiowcred  plants  of  Cypripedium  insigne  of  the  old  type. 
A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  F.  Knight,  Handersley,  was  awarded  a  bronze 
Banksian  medal  for  a  group  of  Clattleya  laliiata,  Dendrobium 
Phala>nopsis,  Cypripedium  (.'harlesworthi,  and  C.  spiceri- 
anum. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking,  sent  L.x'lio- 
Cattleya  doniiniana  inversa,  C.  labiata  rosEefolia,  with 
malformed  rose-coloured  flowers,  C  Argo-Morgan.T  derived 
from  the  parents  indicated  in  the  name  Masdevalliadeorsa, 
with  its  hanging  foliage. 

The  following  kinds  received  botanical  certificates  :— 
Maxillaria  raooreana,  the  sepals  creamy  white,  the  petals 
white  at  the  apex,  liecoming  suffused  witli  purple  through 
the  centre  area,  the  lip  creamy  white,  with  purple  on  the 
outer  margins.  Pleiirothallis  stenosepala  with  its  creamy 
white  flowers  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  which  appears  to  be 
identical  with  P.  cardiuni  of  Beichenbach.  Cjulogyne 
fimbriata,  greenish  white  sepals,  lip  lined  and  suffused  with 
deep  brown.  Coryanthes  Mastersi,  the  sepals  and  petals 
deep  yellow,  the  base  or  cup  part  of  the  lip  greenish,  suffused 
■with  brown,  the  apex  deep  brown. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  sent  good  varieties  of 
D.  Phalienopsis.  Mr.  J.  F.  Ebner,  Beckenham,  sent,  three 
varieties  of  Cypripedium,  two  being  of  the  C.  leeanna 
section,  the  other  resembling  a  natural  hybrid  of  C.  callosum 
section. 

Sir  F.  Wigan  sent  Cattleya  Mrs.  W.  J.  Whiteley,  with 
seven  flowers  on  the  raceme,  Zygo-colax  Veitchi,  Cypri- 
pedium statterianum,  and  C.  arthuriana  pulchellum.  Mrs. 
Temple,  Groombridge,  sent  a  delicate  variety  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Bookham,  sent  Lailia  Briscis. 
Messrs.  F.  Sanders  and  Co.  sent  a  finely  flowered  plant  of 
Cattleya percivaliana and  Cyniliidum  traceyanum.  Mrs.  Briggs 
Bury,  Bank  House,  Accrington,  sent  a  pure  white  Cattleya 
labiata  and-an  Odontoglossum  crispum  with  two  classes  of 
flowers  on  the  raceme,  probably  caused  by  a  check.  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crawshay,  Rosefleld,  Sevenoaks,  sent  a  light  variety  of  the 
natural  "hybrid  Oncidium  Mantini.  Mr.  W.  A.  Biiney. 
Weybridge,  sent  Liclio-Cattleya  intermedioflora.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Gabril,  Streatham,  sent  a  pretty  variety  of  Cattleya  dowiana 
aurea.  Mr.  W.  Cubli.  l»alcnte,'Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  Cypri- 
pedium insigne,  HaiLtield  Hall  variety.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe  sent  Calantlie  Harrisi,  with  a  fine  spike  of  its  rosy  tinted 
flowers. 

NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

On  Monday  evening  last  a  meeting  of  the  executive  ccm- 
mittee  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bevan  presiding.  After  the  minutes  had  been  disposed  of,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  promising  to 
continue  his  special  prize,  and  expressing  his  unfailing 
interest  in  the  society  and  its  work.  A  letter  was  also 
read  from  the  Royal  Aquari\im  Company  renewing  their 
contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  society. 

The  secretary  announced  that  prize  money  to  the  value  of 
£334  12s.  6d.  had  been  awarded  at  the  recent  November 
show  of  the  society,  exclusive  of  the  Sydenham  prizes.  A 
list  vt  medals  awarded  in  the  miscellaneous  displays, 
numbering  eighteen,  was  then  submitted,  in  addition  to 
which  it  was  explained  that  thirty-four  medals  were 
awarded  in  competitive  classes. 

The  classification  committee  will  hold  a  meeting  on 
December  10,  and  the  following  dates  were  fixed  for  the 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee,  viz.,  August  2G, 
September  23,  October  21,  November  25,  December  16,  1901, 
and  January  13,  1902. 

Mr.  Harman  Payne  reported  on  the  visit  of  the  society's 
deputation  to  the  recent  Paris  show  and  conference,  giving 
details  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  exhibit, 
and  promised  that  a  formal  report  in  writing  should  be 
duly  submitted.  He  also  explained  that  the  members  of 
the  deputation  of  the  French  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  who  visited  the  Aquarium  show  in  return  had 
written  in  tenns  of  high  appreciation  at  their  reL-eption 
in  England.  New  members  were  elected,  and  the  meeting 
closed  after  a  somewhat  busy  evening. 


AVaMBLEDON  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Wimbledon  Gardeners"  Improvement 
Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Thomson  in  the 
chair.  He  was  pleased  to  announce  that  fifty-nine  members 
had  Joined  the  society,  and  several  names  were  given  in  at 
the  meeting.  A  notice  to  the  effect  that  members  could 
bring  examples  of  successful  culture,  or  specimens  of  diseased 
plants,  trees,  roots,  and  also  that  a  box  for  questions  would 
be  placed  in  the  room,  was  given. 

The  first  paper  was  on  "The  Tuberous  Begonia,"  by  Mr. 
Skeggs.  He  said  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  his  success  in 
showing  this  class  of  plants  at  their  exhibitions  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  the  Begonia,  and  as  it  was  his 
first  attempt  at  anything  of  that  description  they  must  bear 
with  him  as  a  beginner.  He  did  not  pose  as  a  specialist,  and 
did  not  intend  to  go  into  the  origin  or  history  of  the  Begonia 
He  desired  in  passing  to  refer  to  the  good  work  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Laing.  Mr.  Skeggs  gave  the  methods  he  adopted  in 
sowing  and  the  compost  used— three  parts  light  loam,  one 
part  peat  and  leaf  soil,  with  sutlicient  Bedford  sand  to  keep 
it  porous,  the  wliole  well  mixed  and  sifted  through  a  tine 
sieve.  Great  care  in  sowing  on  well-moistened  soil  is 
necessary.  Do  not  cover  the  seeds  with  soil,  but  place  a 
piece  of  glass  over  the  pan,  cover  with  paper,  and  place  in  a 
warm  house  or  propagating  frame,  wiping  off  the  condensed 
moisture  each  day.  Attention  to  young  plants  in  regard  to 
shading,  inuring  to  a  growing  temperature,  pricking  oft'. 


lVc,  was  alsu  leiuaikcd  up^n.  A  iatliei'  huaviei'  soil  was 
recommended  for  the  final  potting,  consisting  chiefly  of 
heavy  loam,  a  little  peat,  decayed  manure,  leaf  soil,  wood 
ashes,  charcoal,  bone-meal,  and  coarse  sand.  They  could  be 
potted  moderately  firm,  and  put  into  5-inch  or  7-inch  pots; 
carefully  stake  and  tie  them  as  they  grow,  select  the  best 
varieties,  and  always  mark  the  same.  The  application  of 
sout  water  was  recommended,  but  not  artificial  manures. 
Mr.  Skeggs  lost  less  tubers  in  the  winter  since  he  gave  up 
artificial  manures ;  some  he  had  kept  ten  years.  Gradual 
ripening  was  treat-ed  upon,  storing  away  from  frost,  and 
from  a  too  close  vicinity  of  hot  water  pipes.  These  were  the 
chief  points  touched  upon,  and  a  slight  discussion  followed. 
A  lighter  compost  seemed  to  be  favoured  by  most  growers, 
but  the  answer  was  that  the  growth  was  a  deal  more  sturdy 
in  the  compost  recommended. 

The  next  was  a  capital  paper  on  "An  Alpine  Rockery," 
by  Mr.  W.  Gill,  of  Newstead,  Somerset  Road,  Wimbledon. 
Not  writing  as  an  authority,  hut  recording  the  results  of  the 
growth  and  suitability  of  the  collection  of  choice  alpines  as 
cultivated  at  Newstead,  he  showed  the  familiarity  of  an 
enthusiast  with  his  subject,  and  was  glad  to  see  a  better 
feeling  was  being  gradually  brought  out  in  regard  to  the 
plants  which  might  be  called  the  gems  of  the  floral  kingdom. 
Describing  the  best  position  as  an  open  one  and  away  from 
the  drip  of  trees,  he  gave  the  way  to  form  a  mound  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  giving  suitable  stone  for  using  as  limestone, 
itc,  and  a  rigid  exclusion  of  clinkers,  overburned  bricks, 
and  especially  decayed  stumps  or  old  timber  in  any  form. 
A  lot  of  small  stones  should  not  be  dotted  about.  The  soil 
to  be  used,  a  good  list  of  suitable  plants  both  for  large  and 
small  rockeries,  for  sunny  and  shady  positions,  the  best 
way  to  plant  the  more  delicate  and  choice  ones,  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  varieties  that  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  to 
live  through  all  winters  were  amongst  the  chief  features  of 
this  paper,  which  filled  the  time  so  well  that  but  little 
was  left  for  discussion  at  the  close.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the 
readers  of  the  papers  and  to  tlie  chairman  brought  a  very 
interesting  meeting  to  a  close. 


READING    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

"Wall  Fruit  Trees"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  T.  Turton,  the  well  known  fruit  exhibitor,  of  Sherborne 
i'astle  Gardens,  Dorset,  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Reading  and  District  Gardeners"  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  and  as  Mr.  Turton  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  society,  it  is  needless  to  say  the  attendance  was 
very  large.  The  paper  was  an  exceedingly  practical  one, 
touching  upon  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries;  also  soil,  situation, 
training,  pruning,  cVc.  An  interesting  discussion  followed, 
in  which  the  following  took  part :  Messrs.  Stanton,  Hinton, 
Neve,  Powell,  Lees,  Charal^erlain,  Exler,  Townsend,  Turner, 
Alexander,  Baskett,  and  Lever.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Turton  for  his  paper.  The  exhibits 
were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  but  were  of  excellent  quality, 
viz.,  a  large  heap  of  Sutton's  Selected  Ailsa  Craig  Onion, 
each  of  the  thirty  bulbs  being  typical  of  this  noted  strain. 
Mv.  Stanton,  of  Park  Place  Gardens,  showed  a  basket  of 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Blue  Imperatrice  Plums.  Two  new 
members  were  elected. 


BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
A  LECTURE  on  "Ferns"'  was  recently  given  by  Mr.  A. 
Hemsley  (over  fifteen  years  grower  to  Mr.  H.  May,  of 
Edmonton).  Instructions  were  given  liow  to  keep  up  a 
healtliy  stock  by  various  means.  The  subjects  touched 
upon  were  when  and  how  to  gather  the  spores,  recom- 
mending the  same  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  pans  of 
sphagnum  rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve  and  mixed  with 
sand.  Propagation  by  division  was  also  dealt  with,  compost, 
potting,  and  the  treatment  best  for  certain  varieties. 
Resting  the  plants  was  advised,  plants  so  treated  responding 
to  warmth  much  better  than  those  which  were  wintered  in 
a  high  temperature.  A  discussion  followed,  Sir.  Hemslej 
being  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  af  the  close.  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  and  Sons  sent  a  meritorious  collection  of  Ferns,  also 
Orchids,  both  plants  in  flower  and  cut  blooms,  which  greatly 
increased  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 


BIRSTALL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Birstall  and  District  Chrysanthemum  and 
Paxton  Society,  at  Birstall,  on  Saturday,  November  24,  was 
an  unqualified  success  both  flna»icially  and  in  respect  to  the 
blooms  exhibited.  The  entries  were  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  and  in  all  sections  the  (juality  of  the  blooms  reached  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  Especially  was  this  so  in  the 
open  classes,  where  the  competition  was  exceedingly  keen. 
Mr.  John  Thornton,  Lumb  Hall  Nurseries,  Drighlington, 
won  the  first  prize  of  £2  10s.  and  the  silver  challenge  cup 
(value  £5  5s.)  given  by  the  society,  together  with  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  certificate,  ami  his 
exhibit  was  of  a  noteworthy  character.  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  Chester, 
obtained  second  prize  ;  and  Mr.  George  Sheard,  AA'oodlands, 
Eatley,  was  awarded  the  third  prize.  Mr.  J.  Kemp.  Horist, 
Batley,  easily  won  the  first  prize  for  a  Chrysanthemum 
bouquet;  while  for  the  best  mixed  bouquet  Mr.  H.  Myers, 
Dudley  Hill,  took  first.  The  displays  in  the  local  class  were 
of  a  very  meritorious  character,  and  for  the  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  Mr.  Joseph  Sykes  was  awarded  the  first 
prize,  which  was  a  silver  cup,  and  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  certificate.  He  also  was  bracketed  first  for 
six  Anemones,  in  not  less  than  three  varieties.  The  local 
cottagers'  class  was  better  filled  than  on  any  previous 
occasion,  and  some  good  specimens  were  on  view.  The 
premier  prize  for  three  Japanese  and  three  incurved  was 
allotted  to  Mr.  Ben  Barraclough,  Drighlington. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Crowther, 

J.P.,  C.C,  who  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  the  officials 

of  the  society.     The  show  was  well  patronised,  and  after  all 

expenses  have  been  paid  a  substantial  surplus  will  lie  left 

I  in  hand. 


The  following  is  a  lisL  ul  the  judges  awartis  ; — 

Open  class,  cut  blooms. -Eighteen  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
nine  Japanese  and  nine  incurved,  in  not  less  than  six 
varieties  each  :  First  prize,  silver  challenge  cup  (value  t;5), 
given  by  the  society,  and  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  certificate,  Mr.  John  Thornton,  Lumli  Hall  Nur- 
series, Drighlington  ;  second,  Mr.  Emmanuel  Ellis,  Chester; 
third,  Mr.  George  Davis  (gardener  to  Mr.  George  Sheard, 
J. P.,  Woodlands,  Batlev);  fourth,  Mr.  S.  Hurford  (gardener 
to  Mr.  R.  J.  Critchley,  J.P.,  Batley). 

Six  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  four  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  E. 
Ellis;  second,  Mr.  .T.  Thornton  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Davis. 

Six  incurved,  in  not  less  than  four  varieties:  First,  Mr.  J. 
Thornton ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Ellis ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Davis. 

Six  Anemones,  in  not  less  than  four  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  J. 
Thornton  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Hurford. 

Six  reflexed,  in  not  less  than  four  varieties :  First,  Mr.  J. 
Thornton  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Davis. 

Six  Pompons,  in  not  less  than  four  varieties  :  Fii-st,  Mr.  J. 
Thortiton ;  second,  ^Mr.  J.  Davis. 

Best  Chrysanthemum  bouquet  (Fern  allowed):  First,  Mr. 
J.  Kemp,  florist,  Batley ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Hurford  ;  third, 
Mr.  R.  Nevin,  Morley. 

Four  table  plants,  not  to  exceed  6-inch  pots  (furnishing 
allowed)  :  First.  Mr.  S.  Hurford  ;  second,  Mr.  Robinson 
(gardener  to  Mr.  Lobley,  Batley):  third.  Mr.  J.  Davis. 

Best  bouquet :  First,  ilr.  J.  Myers ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Hurford ; 
third,  Mr.  K.  Nevin. 

Radius  class  (within  a  radius  of  four  miles  of  Birstall).— 
Three  specimen  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Mr.  S.  Hurford ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Davis ;  third,  Mr.  Leonard  Stubley,  Batley. 

Cut  blooms. ^Twelve  Chrysanthemums,  six  Japanese  and 
six  incurved,  in  not  less  than  four  varieties :  First,  Mr.  J. 
Thornton  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Hurford ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Davis. 

Three  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  two  varieties  ;  First,  Mr. 
J.  Thornton;  second,  Mr.  J.  Davis;  third,  Mr.  S.  Hurtord. 

Three  incurved,  in  not  less  than  two  varieties :  First,  Mr. 
J.  Thornton  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Davis;  third,  Mr.  S.  Hurford. 

Six  Anemones,  in  not  less  than  three  varieties  :  First,  Mr. 
J.  Thornton ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Davis. 

Six  Pompons,  in  not  less  than  three  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  J. 
Thornton  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Davis. 

Local  Class.  —  For  the  liest  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
arranged  with  effect,  not  to  exceed  15  squaie  feet,  in  half 
circle  ;  First,  silver  cup  and  National  ("hrysanthemum 
Society's  certificate,  Mr.  Joseph  Sykes,  Birstall  ;  second, 
Mr.  Ben  Hartley. 


CROYDON    HORTICULTl^RAL    SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  society's  room  recently,  when 
ilr.  W.  J,  Simpson  occupied  the  chair  and  Mr.  il.  E.  Mills 
the  vice-chair,  over  fifty  members  being  present  and  five 
new  ones  elected.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  il.A.,  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Gardens,  Dublin,  who  has  presented  to  the  society  copies  of 
his  books,  "  Gardens  of  the  Sun"  and  "  Horticulture,"  also  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  P.  Bunyard  for  his  present  of  six 
dozen  exhibition  vases.  The  chairman  then  called  upon 
Mr.  W.  E.  Humphreys.  The  Gi-ange  Gardens,  Hackbridge, 
who  gave  a  most  clear,  concise,  and  practical  paper  on 
"  Cattleyas."  embracing  Lfclias  and  La^io-Cattleyas.  Having 
noted  the  pi-incipal  species  and  varieties,  Mr.  Humphreys  at 
once  dealt  with  their  culture.  First,  the  most  suitable 
houses,  heating,  and  ventilation  ;  next,  soils  and  potting, 
the  selection  and  treatment  of  imported  plants;  hybridisa- 
tion, seed-sowing,  and  management  of  seedlings  next 
received  most  skilful  attention.  Insect  pests,  diseases,  and 
suggestions  for  their  remedy  were  noted.  The  paper  through- 
out bore  evidence  of  Mr.  Humphreys'  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  his  mutual  pleasure  in  imparting  his 
experience  to  others.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Humphreys  met  with  hearty  applause  and  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks.  An  interesting  discussion  followed.  Mr.  E. 
Kromer,  Bandon  Hill,  exhil>ited  a  very  fine  collection  of 
Cattleyas,  including  labiata,  gigas,  aurea,  harrisoniana, 
schilleriana,  tVc,  also  a  very  fine  dark  type  of  Miltonia 
morelliana.  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son  also  showed  a  nice  group 
of  ('attleyas  ;  Mr.  M.  E.  ^Mills,  Coombe  House,  a  beautiful 
disli  of  Pear  Double  de  Guerre  ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  a  collec- 
tion of  vegetables.  The  secretary  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  December  4.  Subject :  "  Yews, 
Historical  Trees,  Clipped,  and  Hedges,"  by  Dr.  Brook  Ridley. 


BIRKENHEAD. 

Excellent  was  the  fourteenth  exhibition  of  this  society, 
held  on  November  21  and  22,  in  the  Association  Hall.  The 
exhibits,  as  regards  quality,  compared  favourably  with  any 
previous  one. 

In  the  cut  bloom  section.  Mr.  Jakeman  (gardener  to  Mrs. 
Heap,  West  Derby)  carried  oft'  the  coveted  trophy— a  silver 
cup,  presented  by  Mrs.  Heap — for  twenty-four  distinct 
Japanese,  with  blooms  of  much  merit,  ilr.  E.  Ellis, 
Heswell,  was  second,  with  good  flowers. 

For  twelve  distinct  Japanese,  set  up  in  vases  on  long  stems, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Procter  was  successful. 

For  twelve  incurved  varieties,  Mr.  E.  Ellis  led  with  good 
blooms  ;  and  for  six  varieties,  Mr.  G.  G.  Moses  had  the  best. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  ilr.  E.  K.  Laird  won 
with  large  flowers  well  arranged  ;  for  three  untrained  plants, 
Mr.  George  Webster  was  first. 

In  the  Grape  classes  for  two  bunches  Barbarossa,  two  any 
other  black,  and  two  white,  the  first  prize-winners  were  Mr. 
Ferguson  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Paterson),  Jlr.  E.  Evans,  and 
Mrs.  D.  Wilson. 

For  eight  dishes  of  culinary  and  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  Mr.  J.  Davis  (gardener  to  Mr.  W.  King-King, 
Hereford)  won  with  large,  highly-coloured  specimens.  Mr. 
J.  Lee  also  staged  in  the  minor  classes  with  success.  A  new 
class  for  tlie  trade  for  a  table  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was 
keenly  contested,  the  wiiniers  being  Mr.  W.  Mason,  Mr.  G. 
Anderson,  and  ilessrs.  ^^■aterworth  Bros.,  who  were  placed 
as  named.  The  tables  were  arranged  in  a  praiseworthy 
numner. 
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WOOLTON. 

With  nearly  double  the  number  of  entries  there  were  last 
year,  with  an  increased  number  uf  subscribers;,  and  the 
honour  of  a  visit  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  the 
committee  may  well  feel  satisfied  with  their  second  year's 
work.  Last  year  the  attendance  was  very  lar^e,  so  this 
year,  with  the  increased  entries,  the  lecture  hall  was  added 
as  a  show  r<tom  to  the  large  hall,  and  yet  in  the  evenins  the 
rooms  were  so  thronged  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  all  the 
exhibits,  especially  those  near  the  platform.  This  satis- 
factory incease  was  principally  in  the  cottagers'  section 
(whom  the  committee  most  strongly  favour)  and  the  fruit 
and  root  classes.  A  pleasing  item  in  the  opening  ceremony 
was  the  gift  of  the  committee  to  the  Lady  Mayoress  of  a 
beautiful  bouquet  composed  of  Cattleya  labiata.  Pancra- 
tiums,  lVc,  presented  by  Miss  Brunner,  daughter  of  Sir  .Tuhu 
Bruiiner,  Bart..  M.P..  vice-president  of  the  society,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Miss  Tate,  daughter  of  Sir  W.  H.  Tate, 
Bart.,  president  of  the  society,  kindly  adjudicated  upon  the 
tables  (if  cut  Chrysanthemums,  foliage,  and  plants. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  distinct,  Mr.  Stewart  H. 
Brown  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  Wynn),  a  new  exhibitor,  secured 
the  premier  position  and  the  challenge  vase  with  large  fresh 
blooms;  Mrs.  Cope  (gardener.  Mr.  T.  Carliug)  was  a  trood 
second.  For  eighteen  distinct  varieties.  Sir  W.  H.  Tale, 
Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  (•.  Haigh)  won  with  good  l>k)oms,  and 
secured  the  same  iiosition  for  the  twelve.  For  eiirhteen 
incurved  distinct,  Mr.  .T.  Brocklebauk  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Vaughan)  had  the  leading  lot,  followed'  by  Mr.  J.  W, 
Hug  lies  (gardener,  ilr.  J.  Mct'iill).  For  twelve  varieties 
Mr.  Haigh  was  successful.  For  six  incurved,  six  Japanese, 
and  six  Anemones  or  reflexed,  Mr.  T.  Carling  held  the 
coveted  jKisition.  Ft.>r  three  large-ttowering,  one  incurved, 
one  Japanese,  one  Pompon,  and  one  single,  Mr.  H. 
Cunningham  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Wilson)  won  with  models  (<f 
trained  plants.  For  nine  pots  of  large-flowering  single 
blooms  Mr.  F.  H.  Gossage  (gardener,  ilr.  J.  Stoney)  had  the 
best.  Sir  \V.  H.  Tate,  Bart.,  won  for  a  single  Fern  and  one 
Cypripedium  ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Gossage  for  one  foliage  plant,  one 
rtnwering  plant,  and  six  decorative  plants.  Mrs.  Cope  was 
successful  with  one  (bcliid. 

Fruit  was  staged  in  quantity  and  of  high  quality.  Mr.  H. 
Cutuiingham  won  for  black  Grapes,  and  ilr.  F.  H.  Gossage 
for  white  Grapes.  Kor  three  dishes  and  one  dish  dessert 
Apples,  Mr.  S.  Sanday  took  the  lead  ;  three  dishes  culinary 
Apples.  Mr.  .T.  W.  Hughes  won  ;  one  dish,  Mr.  T.  Lunt ; 
three  dishes  dessert  Pears,  Lady  Forwood  ;  one  dish  dessert 
and  one  dish  stewing,  Mr.  G.  Hammond.  For  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  Mr.  S.  S.  Bacon  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Rothwell)  was 
the  best  out  of  five  exhibits  ;  other  winners  in  this  section 
were  Colonel  Walker,  M.P.,  5fr.  T.  Lunt,  Mr.  J.  Clarke. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Gossage,  Lady  Forwood.  &c. 

A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr,  W.  TunningtoTi 
for  six  well-finished  bunches  of  Grapes,  and  to  Mr.  HoMirook 
Gaskell  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Todd)  for  groups  of  Orchids  and 
Amasonia  punicea  well  flowered.  Mr.  J.  G.  Learoyd, 
secretary,  and  his  committee  are  to  he  congratulated  upon 
the  beautiful  show. 


HARVESTING    IN    PEARS. 

This  operation  is  not,  under  certain  circumstances, 
as  simple  a  one  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  I 
allude  for  the  moment,  not  to  the  important  con- 
sideration of  the  exact  date  when  the\'  should 
be  made  to  part  company  with  the  parent  tree,  but 
to  the  difficulty,  and  indeed  danger,  ofttimes  of 
gathering  them  at  all  in  the  case  of  lofty  or  old 
orchard  trees,  and  of  branches  which  from  their 
nature  or  growth  are  unattainable  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  means  of  a  high  ladder.  In  a  somewhat 
large  orchard  in  Warwickshire  I  have  at  the 
present  time  two  regular  "stumpers."'  The  one  has 
grown  as  tall  and  straight  as  a  Pine,  is  extremely 
old,  and  bears  its  fruit  on  thinly  dispersed  branches 
hanging  down  in  a  kind  of  fringe  from  about  three- 
ijuarters  up  to  the  ver\'  top,  somewhat  indeed  in 
tlie  shape  of  an  umbrella  or  a  mushroom  with  a 
very  exaggeratetl  stalk.  This  customer  chances  to 
be  a  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  produces,  for  an 
orchard  tree,  fruit  of  a  size  and  quality  of  no  mean 
order,  hence  one  hardlj'  cares  to  leave  more  behind 
than  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  tree  has 
grown  to  this  extraordinary  shape  from  becoming 
wedged  in  between  what  have  in  course  of  time 
developed  into  two  very  fine  trees,  viz.,  a  Besspool 
Apple  of  a  gigantic  stature  and  ii  full-sized  Walnut. 
Our  other  friend,  answering  to  the  name  of  Brown 
Beurre,  is  also  a  very  tall  one,  and  though  of  a 
more  ordinar}*  shape,  and  brancherl  pretty  freeU' 
all  round  in  the  orthodox  wa_v  from  a  proper 
distance  from  the  base  upwards,  is  not  an  easy 
tree  to  negotiate,  owing  to  the  branches  spreading 
out  a  good  deal,  with  nothing  very  substantial  for 
the  ladder  to  rest  against.  In  the  former  case, 
indeed,  the  ladder  business,  however  tall,  is  prac- 
ticall}'  an  impossibility.  This  year,  therefore,  both 
trees  having  capital  crops,  after  gathering  what 
one  could  either  from  the  ladder  or  by  climbing 
about  the  trees,  I  puzzled  my  brains  for  a  means  to 
obtaiu  the  rest  of  the  crop,  and  hit  upon  a  plan  so 


extremely  simple  that  it  seems  almost  absurd  to 
suppose  it  is  original,  though  I  certainly  have 
never  seen  it  done  or  heard  it  suggested  previously. 
In  my  unregenerate  days  I  have  (in  the  case  of 
Apples  also)  viciously  shaken  the  branches  which 
bore  fruit  out  of  reach,  and  trusted  to  luck  for 
them  not  to  get  ver\-  badly  bruised,  and  to  their 
being  able  to  be  used  up  for  kitchen  purposes  before 
any  considerable  quantity  have  become  worthless. 
But  now  the  old  order  has  changed,  and  behold  me, 
armed  with  a  long  crook,  now  in  one  and  now  in 
another  part  of  the  tree,  delicately  shaking  each 
little  branch  by  itself,  and  looking  down  upon  a 
broad  white  sheet,  hel<l  as  square  as  possible  by 
four  pairs  of  hands  to  catch  the  Pears  as  they  come 
tumbling  down.  This  new  reijii/i'-  I  find  a  great 
success.  The  vast  majorit}-  fall  safely  into  the 
sheet,  and  those  that  fall  wide  or  foul  of  the 
branches  are  no  considerable  number,  and  come  in 
for  stewing  or  selling  as  fallings.  Our  friend  the 
Bon  Chretien  umbrella  tree  scored  considerably 
from  this  method,  as  from  its  growth  there  were 
no  lower  branches  for  the  Pears  to  touch  in  their 
passage  downwards.  I  must,  in  fact,  have  obtained 
quite  two  bushels  extra,  and  of  course  most  of  it 
tlie  finest  fruit  on  the  tree.  I  should  say  that  the 
Pears  seem  always  to  alight  on  their  sides,  which 
is  quite  comme  >'  /'ant,  as  thus  the  stalk  does  not 
get  knocked  off,  and  that  the  sheet,  being  buoyant 
and  giving,  there  is  not  the  semblance  of  a  bruise 
or  hurt  upon  the  fruit  on  contact. 

One  or  two  other  points  I  must  explain  to  make 
the  process  quite  clear.  Of  course  after  every 
shake,  or  when  more  than  three  or  four  Pears  are 
down,  they  must  lie  quickly  removed  into  a  basket 
to  prevent  the  next  comers  falling  upon  them. 
Then  a  good  many  may  be  saved  by  dodging.  If 
the  holders  watch  the  descent  of  the  fruit,  and  it 
is  not  made  to  fall  too  quickly,  a  slight  movement 
this  way  or  that  may  save  many  a  good  specimen. 
Of  course  an  occasional  knock  on  the  head,  peihaps 
even  on  the  nose  (and  in  the  case  of  a  big  Pear 
you  may  know  it  for  some  time  afterwards),  is 
occasioned,  but  this  is 
reckoned  part  of  the  ' —  - 
game,  and  is  patiently 
and  willingly  endured 
for  the  good  results 
you  are  otherwise  ob- 
taining. And  here  I 
must  dilate  upon  the 
extreme  danger  of 
putting  any  consider- 
able weight  upon  any 
lateral  (at  any  rate) 
branch  of  old  trees. 
Old  Pears,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  are 
more  particularly 
brittle.  In  my  own 
case  I  had  an  exceed- 
ingly narrow  escape. 
Standing  upon  a 
lateral  branch  of  con- 
siderable girth  I  was 
amazed  at  suddenly 
hearing  an  ominous 
crack.  The  next  in- 
stant the  whole  gave 
way  with  a  great 
crash,  but  fortunately 
in  that  second  of 
warning  I  seized  a 
stout  branch  overhead 
and  near  the  main 
stem,  and  swung  my- 
self on  to  the  latter. 
On  examining  the 
branch  I  found  the 
interior   appeared    as 

if  dead,  though  the  uuisicle  stem  .nd  its  foliage 
and  spurs  seemed  perfectly  healthy.  As  regards 
the  actual  gathering  of  Pears,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  harm  done  by  carelessl}'  or  prema- 
turely severing  them  is  imperfectly  appreciated. 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  I  suppose  from  the  sap 
dying  down  or  being  all  coticentrated  in  the  fruit, 
the  little  shoots,  twigs,  and  spurs  are  very  brittle, 
and  the  slightest  brush  against  them  or  tug  the 


wrong  way  will  pull  off  the  entire  spur  or  twig, 

thus  ensuring  the  loss  of  all  such  the  following 
season  in  the  form  of  clusters,  perhaps  of  blossom. 
Of  course  in  the  case  of  large  and  full-grown  trees 
a  little  of  this  may  not  only  do  no  appreciable 
harm,  but  even  a  little  good,  by  acting  as  a  kind 
of-  salutar\'  thinning  out,  but  in  the  case  of  J'oung 
or  weakly  trees  it  may  mean  a  serious  drawback 

I  and  delay  in  results  for  the  succeeding  season. 
The  great  thing  is,  doubtless,  to  hit  off  the  exact 
time  when  the  Pear  is  ready,  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  pressure,  to  fall.  If  caught  at  precisely 
this  period  I  fancy  they  come  oft'  more  amenably 
than  Apples,  owing  to  their  long  stalks  acting  as  a 
kind  of  lever.  A  fine,  full-spreading  tree  of  Aston 
Town  Pears  the  writer  has  this  j'ear  harvested  at 
just  such  an  opportune  moment,  every  Pear  coming 
off  with  the  utmost  readiness.  Speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  part  of  the  Midlands,  I  fear, 
however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  present  season's 

!  abundant   fruit  harvest  in  Apples  and  Pears  will 

i  prove  but  a  poor  one  for  keeping  purposes,  with 
which  rather  doleful  apprehension  I  must  forego  any 

j  further  remarks  in  this  short  treatise  on  the  some- 
what important  topic  of  the  harvesting  in  of  Pears. 
Corentry.  A.  Carnei;ie-Che.4.les. 
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HYACINTHS    IN    A    BOWL. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— rA^  Editors  tnteiid  to 
make  The  Garden  help/ut  to  ail  readers  ivho  deiiire  assistance, 
no  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardeniiuf  may  be,  and  ivith  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Anaivers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  coimmiiiicatioiis  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  mi  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  aiid 
addressed  to  the  EDITORS  o/The  Garden,  ?0,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
sent  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  in  addition  to  any  de^i{jnation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Names  of  plants. 

—  D.  />.  — The  Tiames  (if 
Crotons  are  as  below,  but 
those » marked  with  a  <iuery 
are  from  their  variable 
nature  rather  doubtful  : 
1,  Flambeau  ;  2,  Van 
Oerstedi ;  3.  pictus  (?) ;  4, 
Thorasoni(?j;  5,torquatus 
tortilis ;  6,  Clielsoni  (V) ; 
7.  Sinitzinianus  ;  S,  Anei- 
tumensis ;  9,  Baronne 
James  de  Rothschild  ;  10, 
Earl  Derby  :  11,  Laingi  ; 
12.  ruberrimus 

Names  of  fruits. 
—/>/■.  Adili/.  —  l,  Huyshes 
Prince  of  Wales;  2,  Denas 
Htivey  ;  3,  Winter  Nelis  ; 
4.  Beurr6  Capiaumont ;  5, 
Chauraontel  ;  0,  Victoria. 
E.  J.  C.-l,  Thomp- 
son's ;   2,   British  Queen  ; 

3,  Josephine  de  Malines ; 

4.  Adam's  Pearmain ;    5, 

Dutch   -M  iffnonne. 

7.  W.  I*ricc.-l,  Easter 
B  e  u  r  r  6  ;  2.  D  o  y  e  n  n  6 
d'Alen^ou  ;  3,  Allington 
Pippin  ;    4,   Co.x's  Orange 

Pippin. Mrs.    W.  —  1, 

HoUandbuiy ;  2,  King 
of  the  Pippins  ;  3,  Kin^ 
of  Tompkins'  County ; 
4,   Lanes    Prince  Albert. 

—  F.  .4.-1,  Newton 
Wonder  ;  2.  Ribston 
Pippin  ;  3,  Reinette  du 
Canada;  4,  Winter  Nelis; 
.'i.  Beurrt^  Capiaumont ; 
ti,  Beurre  Ranee. 

WINDOW  BOXES 

Hyacinths  in  a 
bo\vl  (M.).— As  you  see 
by  the  accompany  I  UK 
ilbistration  it  isquiteeasy 
to  grow  hyacinins  ni  bowls.  Grow  them  much  in  the  same 
way  as  you  would  the  Sacred  Lilv,  in  a  co'tl  house,  having  the 
bowl  almost  tilled  with  rough  pebbles  and  water. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Hopsepadish  cultupe  (F.  G.).— Your  complaint  as 
to  the  intense  hotness  of  ynur  Hoi-seradish.  fnr  which  you 
have  a  liking  when  less  pungent,  is  a  natural  one,  when 
you  state  that  your  roots  get  little  or  no  culture,  but  are  left 
to  grow  a-s  they  can  from  year  to  year.  You  should  tli-st  have 
a  small  piece  of  ground  trenched  deep  and  well  manured, 


vni. 
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then  lift  out  every  portion  of  the  old  Horseradish  roots 
carefully,  selecting  the  stoutest  and  laying  those  in  thickly 
in  other  ground  for  use  as  needed.  All  the  other  loots, 
having  crowns  or  none,  should  be  trimmed  to  single  stems, 
then  dibbled  in  1-2  inches  apart  into  the  trenched  soil— 
those  portions  having  the  crowns  just  under  the  soil,  those 
having  none  some  3  inches  under.  After  growth  has  been 
made  in  the  summer  crowns  will  form  on  all  the  roots,  and 
then  some  lit|uid  manure  may  be  occasionally  given.  In  such 
case,  with  nnu-e  rapid  growth,  the  roots  taste  far  milder  than 
your  old  roots  now  do. 

Manuring  fop  Peas  (Amateur).  —  All  garden 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  Peas  give  by  far  the  best 
results  when  sown  thinly  on  deep  worked  soil  that  has  been 
heavily  manured.  But  the  manure  should  be  buried  well 
down  so  that  the  niots  of  such  crops  as  Peas,  which  have  to 
carry  their  produce  during  the  summer  and  often  in 
considerable  heat  and  drought,  may  be  encouraged  to  go 
deep  for  the  manure,  as  then  they  are  out  of  reach  of  drought 
and  find  greater  moisture  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  emphasise 
the  value  of  thin  sowing  of  seed  too  highly.  More  failures 
in  cropping  result  from  this  cause  than  from  almost  any 
other,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  lack  of  manure.  Your 
wisest  course  now  is  to  get  in  manure.  If  short  and  partially 
decayed,  use  it  at  once.  If  long  and  fresh  turn  it  twice  and 
well  moisten  it  before  using.  Then  in  trenching  the  ground 
add  the  manure  to  the  bottom  spit  and  well  mix  it  in. 

Early  Radishes  (S.  N.  G.).— If  you  have  at  disposal 
plenty  of  manure  by  which  you  could  make  up  small  liot-beds 
once  in  three  weeks,  and  would  put  quite  shallow  frames, 
each  having  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  of  good  soil  in  them, 
you  could  begin  to  make  sowings  of  early  Radishes  at  once, 
and  would  pull  in  about  seven  weeks,  and  thus  keep  up  a 
supply  all  tlie  winter ;  but  without  such  warmth  you  cannot 
have  the  Radishes.  Your  next  liest  course  is  to  mark  out  a 
bed  on  a  warm  south  border,  throw  out  the  soil  4  inches 
deep  and  4  feet  wide,  the  breadth  of  the  border,  tilling  in 
with  3  inches  of  short  warm  manure.  On  that,  well  patted 
down,  cast  an  inch  thickness  of  good  soil,  then  sow  the  seed, 
and  after  watering  cover  up  with  long  straw  litter.  Such  a  bed 
should  give  good  Radishes  in  eight  weeks— growth  is  then 
very  quick.  Of  course  other  beds  should  be  sown  for 
succession.  The  Early  Dwarf— red,  round,  and  olive-shaped 
—and  the  pretty  French  Breakfast  aie  excellent  varieties. 

Decaying  Celery  (Arthur  D.).— The  primary  cause 
of  your  Celery  going  to  seed  so  early  is  too  early  sowing, 
and  very  probably  not  good  culture  when  young.  The  cause 
of  its  early  decay  is  no  doul»t  inditferent  attention  when 
earthing  it  up,  some  soil  getting  on  to  the  hearts  and 
checking  growth,  and  also  doing  the  earthing  in  wet  weather. 
Great  care  is  needful  in  moulding  up  Celery  to  do  it  wlII,  so 
that  these  troubles  are  avoided.  To  check  eating  the  stems 
by  slugs  dust  the  soil  with  fi-esh-slaked  lime  just  before 
earthing  up,  but  be  specially  careful  to  do  the  earthing  in 
dry  weather,  and  jiack  it  tlrmly  about  the  stems  as  they 
gr«".iw. 

Mushrooms  outdoors  (Alpha).— We  tind  the  most 
protltable  method  uf  growing  Mushrooms  outdoors  is  to 
make  beds  up  in  ridge  form.  The  manure  used  must  be 
from  stables,  and  where  the  horses  are  quite  healthy.  As 
fast  as  accumulated  it  should  be  thrown  into  a  heap,  having 
in  so  doing  the  long  straw  taken  out,  the  rest  being  well 
shaken  up  and  mixed.  Turning  should  be  repeated  some 
five  or  six  days  later,  water  being  cast  over  the  manure  if  it 
shows  evidence  of  dryness.  A  third  turning  helps  to  get  the 
material  into  good  condition  for  making  up  into  a  bed. 
Select  a  dry  site  and  where  sheltered  from  cold  winds; 
build  the  bed  up  3  feet  wide,  and  tread  it  down  as  added, 
making  it  some  2i  feet  high  in  the  centre  ridge.  After  it 
has  gently  heated  have  spawn-cakes  ready,  break  them  into 
eight  pieces  each,  force  the  pieces  into  the  manure  all  over 
the  bed  S  inches  apart,  then  coat  over  the  entiie  surface  with 
turfy  loam  nearly  an  incli  in  thickness,  give  a  watering, 
then  cover  up  with  a  thick  coating  of  long  litter.  Such  beds 
should  be  made  up  monthly  for  succession. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

A  Strawberry  tub  (Anxious).— A  tub  planted  as 
you  wish  to  have  one  should  liave  been  done  two  months 
since.  Unless  the  plants  put  into  the  tub  be  newly-rooted 
i-unners  and  strong  in  roots  and  crowns  when  planted 
they  will  not  produce  fruit  the  first  year,  and  if  kept  over 
till  the  second  they  may  get  dried  and  suffer  from  thrips 
in  hot  weather.  It  is  the  first  year  after  planting  in 
which  fruit  is  looked  for.  If  you  have  now  some  two  dozen 
or  so  of  strong-rooted  runners  having  good  plump  crowns  in 
Bmall  pots,  you  may  plant  a  tub  with  some  hope  of  success, 
otherwise  it  may  be  best  to  leave  the  planting  till  next 
autumn,  when  good  strong  plants  in  pots  have  been  specially 
prepared.  A  paraffin  tub  must  before  using  be  well  burnt 
out  in  the  inside.  A  fiour,  Potato,  Apple,  or  cement  barrel 
must  be  strengtliened  with  two  or  three  iron  hoops.  Holes 
must  be  bored  in  the  bottom  and  cut  into  the  sides  about 
10  inches  apart. 

Artificial  manures  lor  fruit  trees  (G.  H.).— 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  roots  of  your  Plum  and  Pear  trees 
have  gone  deep  and  into  poor  subsoil,  and,  if  so,  it  will  be 
difiicutt  to  feed  them  with  any  description  of  manure.  But, 
assuming  that  the  roots  are  nearer  the  surface,  and  you 
cannot  have  any  animal  manure,  we  advise  you  to  get  in 
moderate  ([uautities  of  basic  slag,  bone-meal  (both  good 
phosphates),  and  kainit  or  potash  Draw  oft'  some  of  the 
soil  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  apply  basic  slag  near 
the  roots  at  the  rate  of  2oz.  per  stiuare  yard,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  apply  it  to  tlie  surface,  then  fork  it  in  several  inches 
deep.  You  can  then  apply  it  on  the  sui-face  and  just  hoe  it 
in,  the  same  tpiantity  of  bone-meal  and  kainit  to  wash  down 
gradually,  and  in  April  give  to  each  tree  lll>.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  a  second  dressing  in  June. 
Such  dressings  should  do  great  good.  The  first-named  takes 
some  time  to  dissolve.    Sodt  may  also  be  freely  used. 

Gooseberry  cordons  (AxroN).- You  can  purchase 
single  cordon-traiufd  Gooseberries  from  the  nurseries 
E3,ugiug    from   2   feet   to    3   feet   in  height,    already    well 


spurred,  and  set  up  the  stems  with  buds.  Such  plants,  of 
citurse,  begin  to  carry  fruit  at  once.  Y'^ou  can  also  purchase 
plants  having  two  or  more  stems  if  preferred,  these,  of 
course,  being  older,  having  required  longer  training.  If  you 
have  Gooseberry  bushes  from  which  you  can  obtain  stout 
cuttings  of  the  present  years  growth  from  10  inches  to 
12  inches  long,  and  will  cut  these  off,  make  a  clean  cut 
beneath  the  lowest  leaf-bud,  then  cut  off  all  the  buds  to  just 
above  the  ground  when  planted,  and  will  put  in  these 
cuttings  into  good  soil  4  inches  deep,  with  some  sand  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches  for  the  cuttings  to  rest  upon,  you 
should  get  them  all  to  root  during  next  year.  When  side 
shoots  grow,  cut  them  in  to  a  couple  of  buds,  and  encourage 
the  leader  shoot  to  go  on  growing  to  help  lengthen  the  stem 
for  the  following  year.  In  that  way  you  will  in  time  have 
cordon  Gooseberries  of  your  own  making. 

A  seedling-  Apple  (A.  J.  C.).— Unless  your  seedling 
.■\pple  is  of  s|)t<i;illy  !4i'o(|  flavour  it  can  hardly  be  worth 
keeping.  Seedlmus  rvn\)  up  by  the  thousand  in  a  season,  and 
the  majority  of  them  are,  as  compared  with  older  ones  in 
commerce,  comparatively  worthless.  So  many  persons  who 
have  theseseedlings  do  not  know  what  splendid  Apples  are  in 
commerce.  If  you  find  the  fruits  are  of  poor  flavour,  you 
had  best  cut  off  the  head  of  the  tree  and  graft  it  with  some 
good  standard  variety  in  the  spring.  You  need  not  behead 
the  tree  until  the  end  of  March,  cutting  back  to  within 
1'2  inches  of  the  place  to  be  grafte(l,  then  cutting  the  stumps 
clean  off  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  putting  the  grafts  on 
then  you  may,  if  the  work  be  properly  done,  ensure  having  a 
tree  producing  really  good  fruits  in  about  three  years. 


FLOAVER    GARDEN. 

Moss  Raspberry  or  Japanese  W^ineberry 

(M.)— This  is  called  Rubus  phamicolasius.      Its  fruits  are 

pleasantly  flavoured, 

and    the    growth    is 

very  picturesque  and 

spreading ;  a  cbann- 

ing  bramble  for  r<  'Ugh 

jjlaces. 

Sowing-  seeds 
in    roug-h  con- 
crete ^vall  (A.  B., 
Diincdui,     N.Z.).  — 
Your  question  about 
sowing  seeds  in   the 
I'ough  concrete   wall 
is  one  of   much    in- 
terest,   and ,    though 
we     cannot 
answer    for 
t  li  e     cer- 
tainty   of 
success,  yet 
it     seems 
well    worth 
tiying.  You 
would  natu- 
rally get  as 
much  loamy  soil   as 
you    could    into  the 
roughness    and    cre- 
vices, and  it  would 
be  well  to  mix  the 
seed    and     soil    and 
work      the  rn      in 
together.      It  would 
be  best  df)ne  in  the 
autumn,  or  such  time 
as  would  answer  to 
September    in    Eng- 
land,   so    that    the 
yomig  plants  would 

he  getting  a  good  hold  and  making  that  slow  but  strong 
winter  growth  that  seems  so  good  a  preparation  for 
vigour  in  the  coming  year.  The  following  would  be 
advisable  :  Alyssum  saxatile  and  A.  s.  serpyllifolium.  Antirr- 
hinum Asarina  and  majus  vars.,  Arabis  alpina,  Aubrietia 
gncca,  Arineria  vulgaris.  Campanula  rotundifolia,  Centran- 
tbus  ruber,  Cerastiura  tomentosum,  ^Vallflower,  Corydalis 
aurea,  Dianthus  ctesius,  Dianthus  deltoides,  Draba  aizoides, 
Iberis  corre;efoIia,  Iberis  tenoreana,  I.  gibraltarica,  I.  sem- 
perviiens,  Saponaria  calabrica,  Sedum  aizoon,  Sedum  angli- 
cum,  Tunica  Saxifraga,  and  S.  glaucum. 


MOSS   BASPEERKY. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Chrysanthemum  sport  on  plant  of  Mile. 
Marie  Hoste  (Robt.  A.  Danvers).  — We  have  carefully 
ins].ctt<.'d  tlie  two  blooms  submitted  to  us  ;  the  white  flower 
is  undiiiiltli-dly  a  bloom  of  the  late-flowering  Japanese  sort 
Mlk-.  Mai  if  Hoste  ;  the  other  flower,  which  is  margined  and 
suffused  rosy  cerise,  is  a  sport  from  the  last-mentioned 
variety,  if  you  are  tjuite  satisfied  it  is  growing  ou  the  same 
plant  as  the  other  white  flower.  Our  first  impression  of  the 
coloured  blossom  was  that  it  resembled  a  well  known  late 
October  flowering  kind  named  Mons.  Hoste,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  very  similar  to  the  sport  sent  to  us.  We  certainly 
think  the  sport  is  worth  perpetuating,  and  in  case  you  are 
unaware  how  to  proceed  we  will  describe  it  briefly  thus  : 
Detach  with  a  sharp  knife  all  the  white  blooms  now  on  the 
plant,  after  which  shake  it  out  of  its  pot,  then  lay  the  plant 
on  its  side,  embedding  the  shoot  on  which  the  sport  has 
appeared  in  some  light  gritty  compost  arranged  on  the 
greenhouse  bench.  In  a  short  time  fresh  growths  should 
break  away  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  when  these  are 
long  enough  they  should  be  detached  carefully,  and  cuttings 
made  and  afterwards  inserted  in  the  usual  manner.  If  tlie 
sport  has  been  "  fixed,"  and  the  foregoing  is  the  simplest  and 
best  method  of  achieving  this,  next  season's  blooms  should 
develop  similar  in  colour  to  the  sport  now  sent  to  us. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings  (AJ-  M-  U)-  —The 
advantages  of  late  piopagation  are  these  :  That  the  growing 
period  of  the  plants  is  shortened,  and  in  consequence  less 


trouble  and  anxiety  is  given  ;  also,  that  cuttings  during  .the 
period  mentioned  are  usually  in  a  much  healthier  condition 
than  is  the  case  with  a  midwinter  propagation,  the  rooting 
process  is  much  simpler  with  the  brighter  and  lengthened 
days,  and  also  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  cuttings  at 
this  period,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  case  of 
novelties.  Plants  raised  in  this  way  can  be  flowered  singly 
in  pots  6  inches  in  diameter,  or  three  such  plants  may  bt- 
potted  up  together  in  a  i)-inch  pot  and  give  equally  good 
results.  As  a  rule,  the  first  hud  forming  at  the  apex  of  the 
shoot  is  retained,  and  if  cuttings  of  the  late  sorts  b?  inserted 
in  March,  followed  in  April  by  the  mid-season  varieties,  and 
completing  the  list  in  May  with  the  semi-early  sorts,  the 
first  buds  developing  on  the  plants  afterwards  rarely  fail  to 
give  the  results  most  growers  desire.  In  the  meantime  you 
can  either  leave  your  plants  in  their  flowering  pots,  after 
cutting  them  down,  or,  if  space  is  of  value  at  this  season, 
economise  by  shaking  the  plants  out  of  their  present  pots, 
reducing  the  bed  of  earth  sufficiently  to  repot  them  into 
others  6  inches  in  diameter,  leaving  them  in  a  cool  house  or 
pit  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded  until  the  period 
named. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Planting-  a  shrub  border.— For  good  effect  in 
such  a  border  (144  feet  long  by  12  feet  or  14  feet  wide)  there 
should  be  a  fair  proportion  of  evergreens  of  daik  or  quiet 
coloured  foliage  ;  but,  above  all,  not  too  many  different 
kinds.  For  the  main  planting  of  the  back  there  might  be 
Phillyrea,  Yew,  and  green  Tree  Box,  and  for  a  general 
forward  filling  between  tlie  flowering  shrubs,  Berheris 
aquifolium.  A  few  standard  flowering  small  trees,  white 
Lilac  ilarie  Legraye,  a  double  white  ITiorn,  and  a  standard 
Philadelphus  would  look  well  partly  between  and  partly  in 
front  of  the  darker  background,  while  towards  the  front  we 
should  advise  a  grouping  of  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Rhus 
Cotinus,  Forsythia  viridissima,  Berheris  Thunbergi,  and 
berried  Pernettya,  pale  pink  and  white.  The  Pernettyas, 
though  classed  as  peat  plants,  do  well  in  loam.  There 
might  also  be  Spinea  Thunbergi  and  a  few  of  the  garden 
Roses,  such  as  rugosa,  Damask,  and  R.  lucida.  In  the 
middle  width  of  the  border  there  might  be  a  group  of 
Leycesteria  formosa.  The  groups  of  shrubs  should  in  some 
cases  intergroup  at  their  edges,  and  in  others  be  separated 
from  the  neighbouring  groups  by  the  ground  planting  of 
Berheris  aquifolium.  Hydrangea  paniculata  would  look 
well  so  isolated.  The  loam-loving  Lilies,  such  as  the 
Martagons  and  the  beautiful  L.  testaceum,  would  do  well 
among  the  shrubs  after  they  have  had,  say,  three  years  of 
growth.  Many  other  such  schemes  of  planting  might  be 
devised,  but  this  selection  will  probably  be  as  good  as  any. 
The  great  thing,  if  good  effect  be  desired,  is  to  use  few  kinds 
only,  and  to  group  tliem  carefully.  A  width  of  14  feet  would 
be  better  than  12  feet. 

Lopping-  trees  (J.  I.  B.).— There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  your  trees  were  badly  lopped  last  winter.  It  is  a 
generally  well  understood  principle  in  lopping  trees  that 
unless  branched  stems  are  left  from  20  inches  to  30  inches 
long  at  least,  they  should  be  cut  back  quite  close  to  the 
main  stem  from  which  they  break  out.  When  but  short 
stems  or  snags  are  left  projecting,  nothing  is  commoner  than 
that  these  decay  or  die  back,  and  the  decay  generally 
penetrates  into  the  main  stem  and  does  great  liarm.  If  the 
stump  be  left  sufficiently  long  numerous  new  shoots  will 
break  out,  and  these  check  decay.  Whenever  saw-cuts  are 
made  the  surface  of  the  wound  should  be  neatly  pared 
off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  be  coated  over  with  boiled 
oil  and  clay.  That  excludes  the  air  from  the  cut  surface 
until  a  callus  is  formed  over  it  naturally. 

Pruning*  shrubs  (Reading).— We  agree  heartily  with 
you  in  your  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  too  common 
practice  of  keeping  shrubs  compact  by  trimming  them 
yearly  with  shears,  making  them  tpiite  round  and  devoid  of 
natural  shape.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  this 
practice  so  widely  prevails  in  public  gardens,  where  it  is 
done  apparently  for  convenience,  but  all  the  same  with  the 
most  entire  disregard  of  a  shrub's  natural  characteristics, 
and  especially  of  its  flowering  properties.  Shears  should 
never  be  used  on  shrubs ;  they  should  always  be  pruned 
with  a  knife,  and  then  in  such  way  that  a  natural  surface  is 
retained,  old  branches  l)eing  cut  clean  out  occasionally  when 
the  plants  get  too  large.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  whilst  any- 
one can  clip,  very  few  are  capable  knifemen. 
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CONIFERS     IN     ORNA- 
MENTAL    PLANTING. 

THOSE  who  take  a  serious  interest  in 
theii'  gardens  and  other  planted 
grounds  are  so  rapidly  acquiring  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  art  in 
its  wider  aspect.s,  and  are  so  willingly 
receptive  of  further  suggestion,  that  we  desire, 
now  that  the  planting  season  is  here,  to  rejieat 
and  eniphasi.se  a  le.s.son  that  has  often  been 
taught  in  the  pages  of  The  G.\kden,  namely, 
the  importance  of  planting  in  large  groups  of 
one  kind  at  a  time,  and  of  a  right  choice  of 
kinds. 

There  is  no  more  common  mistake  made 
than  that  of  planting  just  the  wrong  things  in 
the  wrong  places.  Thus  we  see  plantations  of 
Spruce  on  dry,  sandy  hill-tops,  from  whence 
the  poor  trees  must  look  with  longing  eyes  to 
their  true  homo  in  the  moist,  alluvial  soil  of 
the  valley-bottom  below.  In  mixed  planta- 
tions we  see  conifers  from  many  climes  and  all 
kinds  of  altitudes,  all  expected  to  do^'qually 
well  in  perhaps  one  small  space  of  garden 
ground.  If  in  a  projected  i)lantatir>n  there  is 
space  for  only  fifty  trees,  how  much  better  it 
would  be  first  to  ascertain  which  out  of  a  few 
kinds  would  lie  best  suited  to  the  soil  and 
general  conditions  of  the  place,  and  then  out 
of  these  kinds  to  choo.se  the  one  that  best  fits 
the  planter's  own  liking,  and  will  be  most  in 
harmony  with  the  further  planting  scheme  that 
he  has  in  view.  In  this  way  he  will  obtain 
that  unity  of  efi'pct  that  alone  can  make  a 
garden  or  piece  of  planted  ground  pictorial  and 
restful,  and  enable  it  to  serve  as  a  becoming 
setting  to  the  brightly  coloured  flowering 
plants  that  will  then  show  their  proper  value 
as  jewels  of  the  garden. 

In  this  kind  of  restrained  and  sober  use  of 
trees,  and  especially  of  conifers,  it  is  well  to 
plant  them  of  several  ages,  the  youngest  to  the 
outer  edges  of  ihi  groujjs.  If  there  is  plenty 
of  space  it  will  be  all  the  better  to  plant  the 
trees  in  hundreds  rather  than  in  fifties,  or  in 
any  case  in  spaces  large  enough  to  see  one 
whole  picture  of  one  good  tree  at  a  time. 
Where  such  a  planting  was  wisely  made  from 
forty  to  sixty  years  ago  how  fine  the  effect  is 
to-day,  as  in  the  case  of  the  grand  growth  of 
Douglas  Firs  at  Murthly,  lately  illustrated  in 
Thz  Garden.  No  one  seeing  so  fine  an 
e.xamplc  of  the  use  of  one  tree  at  a  time  could 
wish  that  the  plantation  had  been  mixed,  or 
could  be  otherwi.se  than  deeply  impressed  with 
the  desirability  of  the  plan. 


One  such  large  group  can  always  be  made  to 
merge  into  another  by  intergrouping  at  the 
edges,  beginning  by  an  isolated  tree  of  group  B 
in  the  further  portion  of  group  A,  then  a  group 
of  two  or  three  of  B,  until  the  process  is  reversed 
and  the  group  is  all  of  B,  with  single  ones  of  A 
giving  place  to  all  B.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  same  princijile  should  not  be  used  with 
two  or  three  kinds  of  combined  grouping,  but 
then  it  should  be  of  trees  harmonious  among 
themselves,  as  of  Spruce  and  Silver  Fir,  or  of 
such  things  as  rejiresent  the  natural  mixture 
of  indigenous  growth.  Thus  the  Yew,  Box, 
Viburnum,  Dogwood,  Privet,  and  Thorn  of  a 
wild  chalky  waste  might  be  taken  as  a  guide  to 
planting  .some  of  the.se  with  nearly  allied 
foreign  kinds.  But  the  important  thing  in  all 
such  planting  is  to  have  the  satisfactory 
restfulncss  and  beauty  of  harmony  that  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  right  and  limited 
choice  of  material. 


BEAUTY  OF  NATIVE  TREES 
IN  THE  PAST  AUTUMN. 

It  is  strange  how  little  interest  used  to  be 
taken  in  our  native  trees,  bushes,  and  plants 
in  the  autumn  when  they  were  in  fruit 
compared  to  what  was  taken  when  they 
were  in  flower.  A  better  state  of  things  in 
this  respect  now  exists,  and  every  year  one 
finds  the  fruit  and  berries  in  our  woods  and 
hedges  more  appreciated  and  more  often 
gathered  and  used  for  decorative  puriioses. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  many  of  our  native 
trees  and  bu.shes  are  much  more  intere.sting  in 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  on  account  of 
their  fruit  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
In  many  cases  their  blossoms  are  insignificant, 
and  at  any  rate  do  not  last  long,  while  their 
seed  vessels  and  berries  remain  for  weeks,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  plants  when  bearing  a  heavy 
crop  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  over-estimated.  The 
past  season  has  certainly  been  remarkable  in 
one  particular,  if  in  no  other,  that  is,  in  the 
extraordinarily  heavy  crop  of  fruit  borne  by 
most  of  our  common  trees  and  bushes,  at  any 
rate  in  the  South  of  England,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the  same  abundance  of 
berries,  ifec,  has  been  noticed  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  appearance  of  many  trees 
from  this  cause  has  been  very  peculiar. 
Numbers  of  Beech  trees,  for  instance,  have  been 
.so  covered  with  "  mast "  that  at  a  distance 
they  looked  as  if  all  the  leaves  had  withered 
before  the  ])roper  time,  but  on  closer  insjiection 
one  found  that  the  brown  colour  of  the  trees 
was  only  due  to  the  enormous  crop  of  fruit 
with  which  they  were  laden.  Many  Laburnums 
also  presented  a  very  dismal  appearance,  being 
so  covered  with  pods  that  their  leaves  were 
scarcely  visible,  and  the  trees  looked  as  if  they 
were  dying.    I  was  at  Lyme  Regis  this  autumn 


at  the  end  of  September  and  on  the  under 
clitt'  between  the  town  and  the  celebrated 
landslip,  which  is  a  very  warm-sheltered 
locality,  the  Blackthorns,  Whitethorns,  Dog- 
wood, and  Brambles  were  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  sight,  so  covered  were  they  with 
berries.  ^  I  had  never  seen  Blackthorns  so 
laden  with  Sloes,  which  were  unusually  large, 
the  clusters  of  the  dark  imrple  fruit  with 
the  bloom  on  them  reminding  one  of  small 
Grapes  more  than  anything.  The  Blackberry 
bushes  were  a  perfect  sight,  completely 
covered  with  enormous  berries.  One  very 
late  bush  was  perfectly  red  with  unripe  fruit, 
and  stood  out  in  beautiful  contrast  to  the 
others.  Some  Ash  trees  were  very  heavily 
laden  with  bunches  of  keys.  Tho.se  on  one  tree 
had  all  been  infested  by  one  of  the  gall  mites, 
which  had  attacked  the  blossoms  when  quite 
young,  causing  them  to  form  a'  woody  growth, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  compare  with  anything 
except  a  very  small,  very  loosely-formed 
Cauliflower,  which  gave  the  tree  a  very  curious 
ajipearance.  Strangely  enough,  I  did  not 
notice  that  another  Ash  that  stood  alongside 
of  it  was  in  any  way  attacked,  though  it  was 
covered  with  bunches  of  long  keys,  which  hung 
down  in  the  usual  graceful  manner.  Near 
London  j\Iountain  Ashes  and  Pyracanthas 
have  "berried"  very  freely.  The  common 
idea  than  when  there  is  an  unusually  good 
crop  of  berries  it  is  a  sign  of  a  hard  winter, 
and  that  Providence  has  jirovided  the  birds  in 
consequence  with  an  extra  amount  of  food,  is 
without  foundation.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
wish  to  question  the  goodness  of  Providence, 
but  the  shrubs,  &c.,  are  more  historians  than 
jirophets,  and  their  bountiful  crop  of  berries 
tell  of  the  previous  warm  season  that  enabled 
them  to  riiien  their  wood  thoroughly,  and  the 
favouralile  weather  when  their  fruit  was 
setting,  rather  than  the  temperature  of  the 
coming  winter.  G.  S.  S. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    GOLDEN    GEM. 

A  VERY  beautiful  single  dark  yellow  variety,  with 
flriwers  over  5  inches  across.  It  is  a  charming 
addition  to  the  list.  Award  of  merit,  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Societv,  December  4.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Bird,  Manor  House,  Wickham  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Ridden). 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  ROLFE/E  VARIETY 
"MELEAGRIS." 

Tnis  is  a  most  distinct  and  beautiful  hybrid 
derived  from  the  intercrossing  of  0.  Pescatorei 
and  0.  harrj'anum.  In  growth  the  plant  has  the 
intermediate  characters  of  the  parents.  The  flowers 
are  each  about  3  inches  in  diameter ;  the  sepals  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  thegroxnid  colour  cream}' 
white  becoming  sufl'uscd  witli  ros(}  at  tlie  ape.\,  the 
whole  being  thickly  covered  with  chocolate  brown 
spottings.     The  petals  i^re  lighter  in  colour  than 
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the  sepals,  but  are  almost  suffused  with  spottings 
in  the  centre.  The  lip  is  upward  of  an  inch  broad. 
The  whole  of  the  front  lobe  white.  The  basal  area 
white  suiTused  with  yellow  in  the  centre,  the  whole 
being  thickly  covered  with  miniature  violet  spots. 
On  the  basal  half  tliere  are  prominent  ridges  with  a 
tuft  of  yellow  hair  on  the  disc.  The  column  yellow 
spotted  with  brown.  The  plant  whicli  carried  a 
raceme  of  ten  flowers  came  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  W.  Thompson,  vStone,  Stafford  (gardener,  Mr. 
Stevens),  and  received  a  first-class  certificate  and  a 
cultural  commendation  from  the  Orchid  committee 
on  December  4,  at  the  Drill  Hall. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    LEEANUM    VAll. 
PfiOSPERO    MAJUS. 

(SpICERIANUM    X    INSIGNf;  Sander.e.) 

This  is  a  lovely  variety,  the  dorsal  sepal  2J  inches 
broad,  almost  wholly  white,  and  with  only  a  small 
area  of  green  at  the  base,  on  which  are  brown 
spotting."*.  There  are  a  few  purple  spots  at  the 
base  of  the  white.  The  large  petals  greenish  yellow 
veined  and  spotted  with  brown.  The  lip  greenish 
yellow  suffused  with  brown.  The  disc  has  a  yellow 
.shield  with  a  green  spot  in  the  centre.  It  is  a 
most  distinct  and  desirable  addition,  and  was 
raised  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  iJecember  4.  It  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Orchid  committee. 

KNIPHOFIA  ALOIDES  VAR.  MAXIMA. 

A    WlNTER-FLOWERINd    FORM. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  K.  aloides  this  is  one  of 
the  strongest-growing  and  most  distinct.  Jt  was 
first  collected  in  the  late  Orange  Free  State  by  Mr. 
Cooper  in  186'2.  In  1879  it  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6553,  and  is  now  fairly 
common  in  gardens.  In  1897,  a  plant  thought  to 
be  a  new  species,  but  which  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
late-flowering  form  of  this  plant,  was  presented  to 
Kew  along  with  several  South  African  bulbs  and 
other   plants   by   Mrs.    Watkins.      It  flowered    in 


November,  1898,  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  has 
continued  to  flower  each  year  in  that  month.  A 
plant  growing  in  the  Himalayan  house  is  now 
carrying  six  scapes,  which  will  continue  to  produce 
flowers  for  some  weeks  yet.  It  is  a  very  robust 
grower,  the  leaves  being  nearly  7  feet  long  by 
lA  inches  wide.  The  scapes  are  between  .3  feet 
and  4  feet  high,  terminated  with  large  heads  of 
yellowish  flowers  deeply  tinted  with  red.  In  some 
of  the  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Cooper  the  scapes 
are  7  feet  long.  Flowering  in  winter,  this  form 
ought  to  become  popular  as  a  winter-flowering 
greenhouse  plant.  \V.  D. 


A    WINTER- FLOWERING    KNTPHOFIA.       A    FORM    OF    K. 
MAXIMA   NOW    IN    BLOOM   AT   KEW. 


NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 


Rose    Reichsgraf  E.   von    Kessel- 

Sta.tt. — It  does  not  often  occur  that  two  good 
Roses  are  produced  from  one  seed  pod  ;  but  I  am 
told  that  such  is  the  case  with  the  above  variety 
and  Fran  (ieheimrath  von  Boch,  the  two  Roses 
being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  that  pretty 
variety  Princesse  Alice  de  Monaco  and  Duchesse 
Marie  Salviati.  What  is  remarkable  in  the  two 
kinds  is  the  distinctive  contrasts  of  colour  in  the 
same  flower.  In  the  case  of  R.  von  Kesselstatt  the 
colour  is  brilliant  carmine-red,  with  a  distinct 
white  shading  and  Ijordering  of  dark  red.  As  with 
Frau  (ieheimrath  von  Boch,  this  Rose  is  highly 
perfumed,  and  they  both  have  splendid  long  buds. 
I  am  rather  afraid  the  vigour  of  the  two  Roses  is 
not  quite  what  we  want.  It  is  no  use  growing 
Roses,  however  lovely  they  may  be,  if  one  cannot 
depend  upon  them  also  to  grow  well,  but  perhaps 
the  habit  will  improve  upon  acipiaintance  or  as  the 
plant  becomes  more  generally  cultivated.  I  am 
convinced  that  both  the  kinds  named  will  become 
very  popular  wheji  well  known,  for  their  various 
tints  are  charming. — P. 

The  Close  AValks  at  Cowdray.— I 

hope  you  will  grant  nie  a  small  space  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  a  danger  threatening  a 
very  curious  and  beautiful  bit  of  ancient 
pleasure  ground,  the  famous  "Close 
Walks"  at  Cowdray  in  Sussex.  The 
Midhurst  District  Council  are,  it  appears, 
in  seriousness  negotiating  with  the  pre- 
sent owners  of  this  historic  property, 
with  a  view  to  converting  these  most 
interesting  walks  into  an  arrangement 
of  sewage  tanks.  Mrs.  Roundell,  in  her 
valuable  and  scarce  work  on  "Cowdray," 
calls  particular  attention  to  the  "  Close 
Walks'  as  probably  unique  in  England; 
and,  as  many  of  your  readers  are  no 
doubt  unacquainted  with  them,  I  quote 
lier  description  :  "  The  (31ose  Walks 
were  formed  by  four  narrow  avenues  of 
fine  old  Yews  planted  at  right  angles 
so  as  to  form  a  sc|uare.  This  square 
measured  about  150  yards  each  way. 
In  the  centre  were  circles,  also  of  Yews. 
From  the  size  of  the  Yew  trees  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  Close  Walks  this 
portion  of  the  ground  was  most  remark- 
able. It  was  here  that  Queen  Elizabetli 
dined  at  the  table  "24  yards  long." 
(Roundell's  "Cowdray,"  page  124.) 
There  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  tlie 
least  necessity  for  selecting  this  parti- 
cular spot  for  sewage  tanks  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  in  many  respects  un.suitable, 
being  near  habitations  and  too  sheltered 
to  be  properly  ventilated.  A  great  effort 
is  being  made  locally  to  stay  the  nego- 
tiations before  it  is  too  late ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  a  just  occasion  for  invoking 
the  interference  of  outside  public  opinion 
by  means  of  your  columns. — F.  W. 
BoURDiLLON,  in  Till  Times.  Buddiiigton, 
Midhnrst. 

Mr.    Philip   Crowley.  -  We 

much  regret  to  hear  of  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Philip  Crowley  tl-.e  chairman  of  the 
fruit  conunittee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural  Society,  through  ill-health.     Vew 


gentlemen  have  shown  greater  interest  in  horti 
■culture,  and  his  loss  is  great  to  the  gardening 
world.  In  addition  to  being  chairman  he  has  filled 
the  responsible  office  of  treasurer  to  the  society, 
and  for  years  has  done  good  work  on  the  council. 
We  trust  Mr.  Crowley  will  have  better  health,  and 
live  many  years  to  enjoy  horticultural  pursuits. 
The  following  resolution  was  proposed  at  Tuesday's 
meeting  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dean;  "That  this 
committee  learns  with  profound  regret  of  the 
resignation  by  Mr.  Philip  Crowley  of  the  oflSce  of 
chairman,  which  he  has  so  long  and  so  admirably 
filled,  and  hereljy  records  its  sense  of  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  such  resignation.  This  committee 
further  desires  to  tender  to  him  in  his  illness  its 
sincere  sympathy,  and  to  express  the  earnest  hope 
that  he  may  yet  be  restored  to  health,  and  once 
more  occupy  his  former  position  at  this  table." 
Mr.  H.  Balderson,  vice-chairman,  seconded  this 
proposition,  expressing  the  general  feeling  of  the 
whole  committee  that  such  a  resolution  was 
necessary,  and  hoping  that  Mr.  Crowley  would  be 
restored  to  healtli  and  to  preside  over  them  again. 
The  acting  chairman,  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  added 
a  few  words  of  sympathy. 

Rose    Sweet    Little    Queen    of 

Holland.  —  Man}'  Rose  growers  of  the  old 
school  will  remember  the  profuse  flowering 
Vicomtesse  de  Cazes  and  also  Narcisse.  Two 
more  lovely  Roses  tor  bedding  did  not  exist,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  the}-  have  almost  dropped  out  of 
cultivation  to  make  way  for  questionable  improve- 
ments. The  above  pretty  novelty  reminds  me 
much  of  these  Roses,  and  if  not  an  improvement  is 
.certaiidy  worth  possessing.  It  is  sweetly  fragrant, 
and  the  colour  is  bright  Daffodil  yellow  with  ochre 
centre.  It  is  hardly  the  kind  one  would  have 
expected  from  a  cross  between  Celine  Forestier 
and  Mme.  Hoste,  but  the  vagaries  of  seedling 
Roses  from  hybridised  seed  are  so  great  that  one 
becomes  schooled  to  expect  anything.  I  certainly 
anticipate  that  this  Rose  will  become  popular  with 
those  who  appreciate  decorative  Roses,  although 
its  flowers  are  not  startling. — P. 

Sowing  berries  and  tree  seeds.— 

I  was  reading  a  very  old  gardening  book  some 
time  ago  by  Mr.  Abercrombie,  published  in  1806, 
which  says  that  this  is  a  very  good  time  to  sow 
berries  and  seeds  of  forest  trees  ;  also  now  is  the 
time  to  get  up  a  plantation  of  cutting  briars  for 
budding  Tea  Roses  on  later.  The  red  berries  of 
the  Dog  Rose  (R.  canina)  can  also  be  gathered  for 
sowing.  Japanese  Roses  (R.  rugosa)  may  be  easily 
raised  from  seed,  and  with  their  beautiful  orna- 
mental foliage  and  crimson  flowers  they  make  a 
splendid  hedge. — W.  S. 

Strawberry  St.  Joseph.— This  straw- 

berr}'  is  not  a  complete  success  here.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  too  late,  and  unless  it  gets  the  benefit  of  a 
south  wall  and  a  few  odd  lights  placed  over  it  it 
is  unsatisfactory.  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  is,  I 
presume,  earlier,  but  here  the  end  of  September 
is  quite  late  enough  for  an  outdoor  Strawberry  to 
ripen  red.  I  think  I  have  got  the  proper  berry  to 
hybridise  now,  but  it  is  one  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  tried  yet.  I  intend  trjdng  it  next 
summer,  and  trust  to  give  the  result  in  due  course. 

The  yellow  Ox-eye  or  Corn  Mari- 

g'Old  (Chrysanthemum  seoeti-m). — This  valuable 
Daisy  grows  here  in  great  yellow  and  green  patches 
in  a  neighbouring  Turnip  field.  It  is  a  very  fine 
Ox-eye,  and  I  see  it  offered  for  sale  in  the  streets 
of  Belfast.  It  belongs,  with  the  white  Ox-eye 
C.  leucanthemum,  to  the  great  Chrysanthemum 
family,  and  is  a  useful  plant  for  cutting.  Turnip 
fields  seem  to  have  a  special  attraction  for  it,  just 
as  corn  fields  have  for  Charlock  and  red  Poppies. 
— W.  S.,  //o/l/irood,  CoHnfl/  IJoirn. 

"Hints   on   Planting-   Roses."  — We 

have  received  this  most  useful  and  simple  little 
treatise  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Rose  Society.  It  contains  in  a  few  pages  most 
useful  information,  and  may  be  obtained  by  uon- 
members,  and  extra  copies  by  members,  post  free, 
for  seven  stamps,  from  either  of  the  honorary 
secretaries  of  the  societ}',  the  Rev.  H.  Honeywood 
D'ombrain,  Westwell  Vicarge,  Ashford,  Kent, 
and  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted, 
Herts, 
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Epyng-ium    alpinum.  —  This   Sea   Holly 

does  very  well,  as  a  rule,  along  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, and  forms  good  chimps  if  left  undisturbed. 
The  form  to  which  your  correspondent  refers,  in 
your  issue  of  November  24,  came  to  me  originally 
from  the  good  garden  of  Cavens,  in  this  county, 
where  it  grows  exceedingly  well  on  soil  not  too 
heavy,  but  well  attended  to  with  manure.  We 
have  no  trouble  with  it  dying  out,  and  it  was  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  was  able  to  send  your  corre- 
spondent a  plant  "divided  with  a  spade."  I 
attribute  its  prosperity  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
largely  to  the  climate.  We  have  no  one  who  can 
grow  hardy  flowers  better  than  your  correspondent, 
though  he  is  not  afraid  to  confess  himself  beaten 
sometimes.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that 
one  has  seen  E.  planum  grown  under  the  name  of 
the  distinct  and  superior  E.  alpimim.  — S.  Arnott, 
Carietlwrn,  by  Dnmfrks,  X.B. 

Cyppipedium  spectabile  (Mocca- 
sin FloweP). — The  illustration  represents  a 
plant  of  this  charming  Lady's  Slipper,  grown  by 
Mrs.  Slingsby,  of  the  Red  House,  iloor  Monckton, 
York.  Such  beautiful  hardy  Orchids  as  these 
are  often  overlooked  or  remain  unknown,  but  their 
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charm  and  frequejitly  easy  culture  should  gain 
them  more  attention.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see 
a  plant  like  this  in  the  greenhouse,  or  to  take  into 
the  room  occasionally.  Its  pinky  white  flowers  are 
infinitely  more  beautiful  than  those  of  many  highly- 
praised  exotics. 

Salvia   azupea  g-pandiflopa.— About 

twenty  years  ago  this  Salvia  was  sent  from  America 
under  the  name  of  Salvia  Pitcheri,  and  as  such  was 
widely  distributed,  while  it  also  formed  the  subject 
of  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden.  At  that  time 
it  was  considered  specificly  distinct  from  S.  azurea, 
a  native  of  Southern  Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  it 
is  now  regarded  as  a  superior  variety  thereof. 
This  large-tlowered  form  occurs  in  the  States  of 
Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  is  not  hardy  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  particularly  well  suited  for 
growing  in  pots  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  supplying,  as  it  does, 
a  tint  of  colour  unrepresented  (at  least  at  present) 
among  the  Chrysanthemums,  which  form  the  bulk 
of  the  occupants  of  such  a  structure  at  this  season, 
while  this  latter  remark  also  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  brilliant-flowered  S.  splendens.  Not 
only  is  Salvia  azurea  grandiflora  invaluable  for  tne 


greenhouse,  but  when  planted  out  of  doors  it  is 
(given  a  fine  autumn)  ver}'  showy,  though  as  a 
rule  it  is  injured  b\'  frosts  before  the  blossoms  are 
at  their  best.  This  year,  however,  at  Kew  it  was, 
on  November  .3,  one  «f  the  most  notable  outdoor 
features,  the  mass  of  slender  shoots  being  laden 
with  blossoms  of  an  even  more  charming  blue  than 
those  that  had  developed  under  glass. — H.  P. 

Dalilia  impepialis  at  Kew.— Several 

plants  of  this  interesting  and  ornamental  species 
are  now  in  flower  in  the  Mexican  house  at  Kew. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  to 
ICuropean  garder.s  through  the  medium  of  the 
Zurich  Botanic  Garden  in  1862.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  j'ear  it  was  recorded  as  having  flowered  at 
Zurich,  and  a  few  years  later  it  flowered  freely 
at  the  Versailles  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Salter,  at 
Hammersmith,  at  which  time  a  figure  was  prepared 
for  the  Botaniail  Mmjazine,  t.  .5,813.  Throughout 
summer  the  plant  is  decidedly  ornamental  b}' 
reason  of  its  large  bipinnate  leaves,  and  is  v.-ell 
worth  a  place  in  the  sub-tropical  garden.  The 
flower-heads  are  6  inches  across,  the  ray  florets 
white  tinged  with  lilac,  with  short  reddish  brown 
marks  at  the  base  on  the  inner  side.  The  disc 
florets  are  few  in  number  and  bright  yellow.  They 
are  produced  in  large,  loose,  terminal  panicles 
from  ever}'  shoot.  Cuttings  should  be  rooted  in 
spring,  and  the  plants  grown  in  large  pots  in  very 
rich  soil  throughout  summer.  From  their  late 
flowering  season  they  will  require  the  protection 
of  a  light  airy  house  after  the  end  of  .September. 

Camellia  Sasanqua   at  Kew.— The 

great  range  of  colour  and  form  shown  in  the 
l^umerous  varieties  of  C.  japonica  has  done  much 
to  keep  other  species  from  becoming  popular, 
though  there  are  several  that  make  first-rate  garden 
plants,  as  may  be  noticed  from  the  subject  of  this 
note  and  from  the  large  red  semi-double  C.  reti- 
culata. C.  Sasanqua  i.=  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  is  of  dwarf,  bushy  habit,  with  dark  green 
leaves  '2h  inches  long  and  I  inch  wide.  The  flowers 
are  single,  bright  pink,  with  a  central  mass  of 
yellow  stamens.  Thej-  are  3  inches  across,  with 
undulated  petals,  and  from  a  distance  give  the 
impression  of  a  single  Rose.  Flowering  commences 
in  November  and  lasts  for  three  or  four  months. 
A  number  of  varieties  are  now  being  introduced 
from  Japan,  exhibiting  a  range  of  colour  from 
white  to  bright  red,  some  having  single,  some 
double,  and  others  semi-double  flowers.  All  are 
extremely  pretty,  grow  well  in  a  cold  house,  and 
exhibit  none  of  the  stiffness  shown  by  many  of  the 
varieties  of  C.  japonica.  A  variety  having  golden 
variegated  leaves  is  very  noticeable,  its  pink  flowers 
showing  well  against  the  yellow  and  green  leaves. 
The  type  and  numerous  varieties  are  now  in  flower 
in  the  Himala3'an  house  at  Kew. 

Stpobilahthes  g'ossypinus-  -Although 

a  large  number  of  species  of  Stroljilanthes  are 
known,  very  few  have  become  anything  like 
popular  in  gardens.  S.  isophj'llus,  a  bushy  plant 
with  small  leaves  and  pale  blue  flowers,  is  possibly 
the  most  common,  and  forms  a  useful  decorative 
greenhouse  plant  in  early  spring.  The  subject  of 
this  note  is  entirely  different  in  all  respects  from 
that  species,  and  is  worth  growing  for  its  inte- 
resting and  distinct  foliage.  It  is  an  Indian  plant, 
and  has  been  cultivated  at  Kew  for  a  considerable 
time,  where  it  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  flower  it 
until  the  present  year.  About  two  months  ago  a 
specimen  growing  in  the  Mexican  house  began  to 
show  buds,  and  the  first  flowers  are  now  open. 
They  are  1  inch  long,  tubular,  pale  lilac  in  colour, 
and  borne  in  upright  terminal  panicles.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  and  pointed,  3  inches  to  4  inches 
long,  with  long,  stiff  stalks.  Tney  are  verj'  dis- 
tinct, by  reason  of  the  rilibed  appearance  caused 
by  the  prominent  veins.  The  stems,  leaves,  and 
flower-stalks  are  covered  with  a  thick,  felt-like, 
bufl'-coloured  tomentum,  which  gives  the  plant  an 
unique  appearance.  The  Kew  plant  is  growing  in 
a  border  of  loam  in  an  intermediate  house  ;  it  is 
nearly  4  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of  4A  feet,  and 
the  majority  of  the  branches  are  bearing  heads  of 
flowers. — W.  D. 

PillaPS  of  Box. — 1  have  just  seen  an 
instance  of  this  at  the  entrance  of  a  cottage  here. 
Box  trees  lend  themselves  readil}'  to  topiary  work, 


and  the  abo\e  method  of  using  them  doe.s  not  seem 
so  unnatural  as  some  specimens  of  clipped  work. 
Of  course  the  tree  when  planted  must  be  of  a  good 
size  otherwise  time  is  lost  and  many  years  must 
elapse  Ijeforo  handsome  pillars  can  be  formed. 
Those  I  have  seen  here  are  certainly  very  orna- 
mental, and,  where  no  gate  is  required,  look 
imposing. — VA'.  S. ,  Holt/irnod,  Coiivfi/  Down. 


THE    AURICULA    (PRIMULA 
AURICULA). 

{Continued  from  jiaije    /"/.) 
General  CnLTORE. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  and  concise  account  of 
the  cultural  requirements,  I  will  premise  that  it  is 
the  month  of  February,  the  Auriculas  should  be 
removed  from  the  garden  frames  into  the  Auricula 
house.  This  is  a  span-roofed  structure,  say,  10  feet 
wide  and  any  required  length,  with  a  path  in  the 
centre  and  side  stages  about  3i  feet  wide,  wliich 
will  give  a  path  of  'ii  feet.  The  plants  are  placed 
within  IS  inches  of  the  glass  roof,  or  even  less,  and 
tl^y  must  also  be  surface  dressed.  A  portion  of 
the  old  top  soil  is  removed  and  replaced  with  a 
compost  of  one  part  good  yellow  loam  and  one  part 
of  decayed  manure.  All  offsets  ought  to  lie  removed 
at  the  same  time,  and  there  is  no  better  season  of 
the  year  for  planting  them.  They  seem  to  do  best 
when  removed  in  February ;  I  plant  each  offset 
separatel}'  in  2i-inch  pots,  using  ordinary  potting 
mould  to  three  parts  of  the  depth,  filling  up  with 
finely  sifted  sandy  material.  Plart  the  offsets  firmly 
and  place  them  in  handlights.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  Auricula  after  its  winter  rest  to  grow  away 
rapidly,  and  the  offsets  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  parent  plants ;  they  also  grow  freely  and  form 
roots  more  readily  than  at  any  other  period.  In 
March  the  trusses  will  rapidly  develop,  and  to  obtain 
the  best  results  some  care  is  necessary.  They  should 
be  protected  from  the  keen  cutting  east  winds  we 
frequently  experience  in  March.  It  is  well  to 
ventilate  freely,  but  disastrous  results  would  follow 
if  the  ventilators  were  freely  opened  on  the  east 
side  during  these  frosty  winds,  and  if  the  frosts  are, 
as  they  may  be,  severe,  it  is  as  well  to  have  a  little 
heat  in  the  hot  water  pipes,  for  if  the  Auricula 
truss  is  frozen  in  process  of  development  the 
flowers  seldom  open  well,  but  1  eware  of  anything 
approaching  to  a  forcing  temperature,  which  would 
be  sure  to  cause  weakly  drawn-up  stems  and  small 
flowers.  In  April  the  flowers  develop,  and  in  that 
month  the  Auricula  exhibitions  aie  held,  and  I  do 
not  know  any  flowers  more  likely  to  be  injured  by 
the  sun,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  shade,  and  at 
the  same  time  see  that  the  shading  is  removed  as 
soon  as  it  is  not  needed.  Those  amateurs  who 
intend  to  exhibit  for  prizes  must  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  particular  varieties.  Some  will  last  in  full 
beauty  for  three  or  four  weeks,  others  will  go 
wrong  after  as  many  days.  The  selfs  last  but  a 
little  time  in  good  condition,  and  it  is  reallj' 
necessary  to  keep  them  out  in  the  frames  three 
or  four  weeks  longer  than  the  edged  varieties  if 
they  are  to  be  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  The 
plants  must  be  free  from  green  fiy  before  the  flower 
trusses  appear,  as  it  niaj'  injuie  the  delicate 
blossoms  to  have  to  fumigate  the  plants  when  they 
are  in  flower.  The  amateur  who  delights  in  hia 
plants  will  not  fail  to  give  them  all  the  attention 
they  require  when  they  are  in  flower,  such  as 
careful  attention  to  watering,  protecti  ng  the  delicate 
blossoms  from  rough  winds  and  bright  sunshine. 

With  the  advent  of  May  the  blooming  season  is 
almost  over,  and  as  the  (lowers  decay  they  must 
be  pinched  oft'  at  the  base  of  the  footstalks,  leaving 
the  main  stem  to  die  off'  gradually,  and  the  plants 
must  be  removed  to  the  summer  quarters  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall  or  building  of  some  kind,  and 
after  being  in  the  frames  for  a  week  oi  two  they 
may  be  repotted.  The  Auricula  requires  to  be 
repotted  once  a  year,  and  if  the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained  the  sooner  it  is  done  after  flowering  the 
better. 

In  REi'OTTiNii 
that  very  troublesome  parasite  the  .\uricula  aphis 
(Trania  Auricuhe)  cannot  be  ignored  ;  it  is  to  be 
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found  in  everj'  large  collection,  and  clusters  round 
the  roots,  principally  amongst  the  drainage,  and 
frequently  round  the  neck  of  the  plants.  I  have  a 
fiepper  hox  full  of  tobacco  powder  and  a  small 
brush,  tills  is  laden  with  the  powder  and  the  aphis 
dusted  out  with  it.  A  good  portion  of  the  old 
exhausted  soil  must  be  removed  and  the  plant 
returned  to  a  well-drained  flower  pot  similar  in  size 
to  the  one  it  was  removed  from.  Young  vigorous 
plants  that  may  have  flowered  in  smaller  pots  than 
are  used  for  full  grown  ones  ought  to  receive  a  larger 
shift,  but  the  maximum  size  ought  not  to  exceed 
5  inches  diametei-  inside  measure,  4  inches  to  4i 
inches  would  be  the  most  useful  sizes.  The  potting 
soil  should  be  composed  of  good  fibrous  yellow 
loam  four  parts,  decayed  manure  one  part,  and  one 
part  of  leaf -mould.  This  may  not  seem  a  very  rich 
compost,  but  it  is  not  well  to  set  the  Auricula 
too  vigorous,  as  this  causes  the  flowers  to 
lose  their  highly-refined  character,  so  much 
thought  of  by  the  fancieis.  After  repotting  the 
frame  lights  should  be  kept  over  them  for  a  week 
or  so,  and  they  must  also  be  shaded  from  the  sun. 
Do  not  shut  the  lights  down  altogether,  but  leave 
them  tilted  at  the  back.  The  plants  will  soon 
make  roots  into  the  new  potting  material,  and 
when  this  has  happened  air  may  be  admitted  freely. 
This  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  the 
Auricula  seldom  does  well  unless  air  is  admitted 
freely  in  all  the  stages  of  the  plants'  growth. 

Insect  Pests. 
The  ordinary  green  fly  is  the  most  troublesome, 
and  it  is  most  easily  destroyed  by  fumigating  with 
tobacco  smoke.  The  recently-invented  nicotine  is 
by  far  the  best ;  it  is  most  etFectual,  and  a  second 
dose  is  seldom  required.  The  Auricula  aphis 
cannot  live  under  this  nicotine  steam  if  frequently 
repeated,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  more  to  kill  it 
than  is  sufficient  for  the  green  fly.  Slugs  are 
troublesome,  and  should  be  killed  at  night  when 
out  feeding  :  for  this  purpose  a  good  lamp  is 
necessary.  The  leather-coated  grub  also  turns  out 
at  night  and  feeds  on  the  crisp,  tender  leaves  of 
the  show  Auriculas.  A  green  caterpillar  also  feeds 
voraciously  on  them,  but  this  is  found  easily  in  the 
day  time.  Decayed  leaves  should  be  removed 
periodically,  as  if  allowed  to  remain  they  may 
materially  damage  the  plants.     A  list  of 

The  Best  V.vkieties 
may  be  useful;  they  are  as  follows: — Green-edged: 
Abb(5  Liszt  (Douglas),  Abraham  Barker  (Lord), 
Champion  (Page),  Mrs.  Henwood  (Barlow),  Rev. 
r.  D.  Horner  (Simonite),  and  Shirley  Hibberd 
(Simonite).  The  above  are  the  six  best.  Prince 
of  Greens  (Trail)  was  much  esteemed  a  few  years 
ago,  but  owing  to  some  defect  in  its  constitution 
it  has  gone  a  good  deal  out  of  cultivation.  Grey- 
edged  :  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  choice 
varieties  in  this  class.  The  best  is  still  George 
Lightbody  (Headly).  Although  it  was  in  culti- 
vation over  forty  years  ago,  it  holds  its  own 
with  all.  George  Rudd  (Woodhead),  Lancashire 
Hero  (Lancashire),  Mabel  (Douglas),  Marmion 
(Douglas),  Richard  Headly  (Lightbody),  Silvia 
(Douglas),  and  William  Brockbank  (Mellor).  Ring- 
leader (Kenyon)  in  this  class  is  still  cultivated. 
It  is  the  reputed  parent  of  George  Lightbody,  and 
the  best  of  the  very  old  grey-edged  Auriculas.  In 
the  white-edged  class  there  are  some  choice  and 
very  pretty  varieties,  and  perhaps  the  best  is 
Acme  (Read) ;  it  is  very  perfect,  forms  a  hand- 
some truss,  and  a  perfect  white-edged  corolla  ; 
Conservative  (Douglas),  Frank  (Simonite),  .Tohn 
Simonite  (Walker),  Mrs.  Dodwell  (Woodhead), 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Smith),  an  old  variety  but  very 
distinct,  and  has  a  pure  white  edge  ;  Snowdon's 
Knight  (Douglas),  and  True  Briton  (Hepworth). 
The  self-edged  class,  as  previously  stated,  is  distinct 
from  the  others.  The  best  of  them  are  :  Black 
Bess  (Woodhead),  Buttercup  (Horner),  Heroine 
(Horner),  Lord  of  Lome  (Campbell),  Mrs.  Potts 
(Barlow),  Raven  (Simonite),  Ruby  (Simonite),  and 
Pizarro  (Campbell)  is  the  best  of  the  older 
varieties,  and  at  one  time  held  the  premium  as 
the  finest  self. 

Alpine  Auriculas. 
These  are   a  different  class  of  plants  from   the 
show    kinds,    and    have    been    produced    from    a 


different  parentage,  probably  Primula  pubescens. 
They  are  easily  cultivated,  will  thrive  well  in  the 
open  garden,  and  they  form  as  handsome  rock 
garden  plants  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

No  other  plants  have  that  peculiar  distinct  tint 
of  crimson-maroon  anol  blood-red  shaded  maroon, 
also  the  lovely  lilac  and  purple-maroon  tinted 
colours.  They  are  really  hardy  garden  plants, 
and  like  a  medium  clay  loam,  with  a  moist  subsoil 
in  summer.  The  fanciers  grow  the  finer  varieties 
in  flower  pots,  and  when  this  is  done  the\'  require 
similar  treatment  to  the  show  Auriculas,  but  as 
neither  the  foliage  nor  the  corolla  has  any  farina 
upon  it  the  plants  do  not  suH'er  from  rain,  and 
they  can  have  what  both  sections  desire  greatly, 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  they  suffer  liut  little 
from  frosty  winds.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
of  Slough,  was  the  first  to  produce  choice  varieties, 
and  bring  them  into  the  character  of  favourite 
garden  and  show  flowers.  Other  cultivators  have 
further  improved  the  garden  varieties,  and  there 
are  now  many  choice  and  distinct  kinds  in  culti- 
vation. The  best  at  the  present  are  as  follows  : — 
Admiral,  dark  red  shading  to  reddish  bronze ; 
A.  R.  Brown,  crimson  shading  to  bufl';  Dean  Hole, 
maroon  shading  to  crimson  ;  Dreadnought,  black 
shading  to  crimson ;  Duke  of  York,  crimson- 
maroon  shaded  crimson  ;  Elegant,  purple  margin 
shading  off  to  pale  purple  ;  Firefly,  fine  form, 
distinct  deep  crimson  shading  to  red  ;  Mrs.  Barnett, 
rose  and  purple  shaded  margin ;  Mrs.  Harry 
Turner,  maroon  purple  margin  shaded  ;  Mrs.  Martin 
Smith,  crimson  shading  to  red  ;  Miranda,  darkest 
maroon  shaded  crimson  ;  Perfection,  perfect  form, 
dark  crimson  shaded  ;  Uranie,  blood-red  margin, 
shaded  pale  red.  .I.4s.  Douglas. 

Edenside,  Great  Bookham. 
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FORCED    POTATOES    IN 
POTS    OR    BOXES. 
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.■VNY  have  not  room  for  frame  Potatoes, 
and  are  obliged  to  resort  to  various 
shifts  to  get  early  tubers  for  special 
purposes,  and  by  a  little  care  during 
the  growing  season  excellent  produce 
may  be  grown  in  pots  or  boxes.  The 
necessary  points  in  their  culture  is  that  the  plant 
must  not  be  forced  too  hard,  and  that  the  tubers 
must  not  be  too  much  crowded  ;  indeed,  to  sum 
up  in  a  few  words,  the  top-growth  must  not  be  too 
much  in  advance  of  the  roots,  as  if  drawn  or  weak 
they  do  not  make  tubers  freely.  Many  persons 
who  have  Peach  houses,  sa}',  started  the  early  part 
of  January  or  earlier,  can  grow  pot  Potatoes. 
Vineries  also  are  often  available  at  that  date,  and 
the  pots  placed  at  the  front  of  the  house  will  make 
a  good  start  in  a  tempei'ature  of  50°  to  ."ifl"  by  day 
and  a  little  lower  at  night.  By  starting,  say,  on 
January  1,  there  will  be  good  dishes  at  Easter, 
and  the  supply,  though  not  large,  will  be  of  good 
cjuality,  as  Potatoes  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  are 
more  meal}'  or  drier  than  the  first  earlies  grown  in 
the  open.  As  regards  size  of  pots,  it  is  a  matter 
of  taste  or  room.  If  the  latter  is  ample,  good- 
sized  pots  may  be  used,  but  a  useful  size  is 
12-inch  or  14-inch,  as  pots  of  this  kind  are  readily 
moved  from  one  house  to  another,  as  if  in  vineries 
it  is  advantageous  to  shift  the  plants  to  get  more 
light  or  ventilation  as  growth  is  made.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  larger  pots  slioidd  not  be 
used  if  they  remain  stationary,  but  in  this  lespect 
a  great  deal  will  depend  where  the  plants  are 
grown,  and  if  shaded  or  otherwise,  also  on  the 
variety,  but  of  the  latter  I  will  note  later,  as  it  is 
important  that  a  short  top  variety  is  grov\'n  and 
that  it  is  a  fair  cropper. 

The  compost  for  the  tubers  should  not  be  too 
light  or  poor  ;  indeed,  I  prefer  a  good  loam  to 
which  has  been  added  such  aids  as  well-decayed 
manure,  bone-meal,  or  wood  ashes  ;  this  lightens, 
yet  feeds,  and  builds  up  the  tubers.  If  very  light 
sandy  soil  is  employed  the  tubers  dry  so  quickly 
and  the  skins  set  prematurely,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  smaller  and   of   less   value.     No   matter 


what  kind  of  soil  is  used,  it  is  well  to  make  it  firm 
previous  to  planting  the  sets,  and  to  leave  ample 
room  for  watering.  Many  growers  advise  three 
parts  filling  the  pots,  and  then  adding  to  as  growth 
is  made.  I  do  not,  but  would  advise  a  mulch  of 
decayed  manure  when  growth  is  about  two  months 
advanced,  and  to  give  regular  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  after  that  period.  As  regards  quantity  of 
sets  in  the  pots  that  must  be  governed  by  the  size 
of  the  pot ;  a  1(  1-inch  or  I'2-inch  will  not  need  more 
than  three  sets,  five  in  a  14-inch,  and  if  in  boxes 
do  not  crowd,  as  that  is  fatal  to  success.  Another 
important  point  at  this  date  is  to  plant  well- 
niatured  or  prepared  tubers.  We  grow  our  seed 
specially  for  early  planting,  ripening  in  July,  by 
growing  under  a  wall  by  free  exposure.  For  the 
first  month  the  pots  need  not  occupy  the  houses 
named  ;  they  may  be  placed  in  any  house  where 
there  is  room  and  the  temperature  low.  Many 
plants  have  been  ruined  in  their  early  stages  by 
too  high  a  temperature.  Also  water  sparingly  at 
the  start,  and  when  planting  reduce  the  eyes  or 
growths  to  one,  the  strongest  on  each  set.  I  do 
not  advise  cut  sets  but  medium-sized  seed,  and 
planted  about  3  inches  under  the  soil,  the  latter 
made  firm  after  the  planting.  As  to  varieties 
there  is  a  good  choice,  hut  as  regards  quality  none 
can  equal  the  Ashleaf  section,  such  as  ^'eitch"s 
Early  Ashleaf  or  Rivers'  Royal,  but  these  kinds  do 
not  crop  so  heavily  as  the  Ashleaf  crossed  with 
the  tree-cropping  kinds.  Sutton's  May  Queen  is 
very  good,  having  a  short  haulm,  and  is  a  remark- 
ably quick  grower.  Another  early  tuber  is  Veitch's 
English  Beauty,  and  a  heavy  cropper  grown  under 
any  conditions.  Sharpe's  Victor  is  also  a  verj'  fine 
pot  or  frame  Potato,  remarkably  early,  and  of  good 
quality.  The  same  good  qualities  will  be  found  in 
Sutton's  Ringleader,  and  there  are  others  well 
worth  including,  but  more  variety  is  not  needed. 
Any  of  those  named  do  well  with  pot  or  frame 
culture  for  earliest  supplies  if  not  forced  too  hard. 
Syon  Hou.te  Gardens,  Brtiilford.     (J.  Wythes. 


POTATO    PROBLEMS. 

What  "  H.  H."  regards  as  a  problem  in  relation  to 
the  non-decay  of  seed  tubers,  s-uch  as  was  mani- 
fested so  generally  during  the  past  season,  is  to 
the  regular  grower  of  Potatoes  no  problem.  Many 
years  of  Potato  culture  have  enabled  old  growers  to 
understand  that  the  phenomenon  is  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  autumn  season 
which  ripened  the  tubers  in  question.  Last  autumn 
was  a  particularly  warm,  dry  one  ;  indeed,  it  was 
exceptionally  so.  The  result  was  that  not  only 
was  there  much  less  of  sap  in  the  tubers,  and, 
where  near  the  surface  before  being  dug,  some 
drier  than  others,  but  the  skins  became  unusually 
tough.  One  result  of  this  combination  was  that 
the  tubers  in  the  ordinary  course,  even  when  stood 
in  ample  light  and  air  in  the  store,  yet  broke 
weakly.  I  have  seldom  seen  that  characteristic 
more  markedly  than  was  the  case  last  spring  or 
late  winter,  and  because  it  was  so  generally  the 
case  where  Potatoes  had  been  grown  in  the  south 
or  in  the  hot,  dry  regions  of  the  kingdom,  we  saw 
that  the  non-decaying  of  the  seed  tubers  was  more 
general  than  I  have  ever  known  to  be  so  previously. 
Not  only  are  the  shoots  or  growths  from  such 
Potatoes  more  weaklj',  but,  because  the  sets  do  not 
decay,  they  fail  to  furnisli  to  the  plants  some 
useful  food,  and  the  crop  of  new  tubers  is  alwaj'S  a 
small  one.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  anticipate 
that  a  similar  trouble  will  recur  next  year,  as  the 
ground  has  been  generallj'  fairly  moist  and  the 
tubers  are  larger  than  was  the  case  last  j'ear.  In 
all  cases  where  the  leafage  became  rusty  or  spotted 
and  early  withered  up,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  there  were  resting  disease  spores  in  the 
tubers.  I  cut  open  many  of  these  non-decayed  sets 
after  being  lifted,  and  found  that  disease  was 
present,  but  the  flesh  of  the  tubers,  because  of  the 
previous  season's  heat,  was  too  dry  to  cause  the 
mycelium  to  run.  Still,  it  did  tlirough  the  sap 
flow  get  into  the  stems  and  leaves.  It  has  been 
proved  that  seed  tubers  grown  in  the  cooler, 
moister  north,  and  planted  in  the  south,  produced 
strong,  healthy  tops  and  fine  clean  crops,  the  seed 
tubers  decaying.  Seldom  have  Potato  tops  remained 
vigorous  so  long  as  this  year.  A.  D. 
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l>IUM     FAIRIEANUM 
HYBRIDS. 


THE  accompanying  illustration  represents 
five  distinct  forms  of  this  Cypripedium. 
This  forms  half  of  the  group  of  Cypri- 
pediunis  that  have  been  introduced 
through  the  influence  of  C.  fairieanum 
as  one  of  the  parents.  The  photograph 
from  which  our  illustration  is  reproduced  was 
taken  recentlj'  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Measures  at 
Camberwell.  It  is  not  so  much  that  this  section 
of  hybrids  is  superior  to  the  others,  but  that 
the3'  are  so  highly  prized  b}'  Orchid  enthusiasts, 
the  principal  reason  for  their  popularity  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  C.  fairieanum  has  become  practically 
extinct,  and,  therefore,  unless  a  rediscovery  of  its 
native  habitat  can  be  made,  the  hybrids  that  have 
already  made  their  appearance  must  naturally 
remain  to  a  certain  extent  rare,  and  are,  therefore, 
much  sought  after  by  Orchid  growers  generall3'. 
They  form  a  most  interesting  and  distinct  class  of 
hybrids.      It    is  a    remarkable   fact   that   in    each 


It  was  raised  in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons' 
nursery,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Mr.  Arthur 
Veitch. 

C.  arthuriauum  pulchellum  (insigne  punctatum 
violaceum  x  fairieanum)  was  also  raised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  It  has  superior  spottings,  and  there  are 
also  marks  of  violet-purple  on  the  white  as  seen  in 
the  fine  variety  of  C.  insigne,  used  in  its  production. 

C.  Baron  Schroder  is  one  of  the  latest  introduc- 
tions. It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery,  by  intercrossing  C.  cenanthum 
superbuni  and  C.  fairieanum.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Royal  Horticultural  Societ}'  meet- 
ing, November  24,  1896,  and  received  a  first-class 
certificate.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the 
section,  and  is  quite  distinct.  The  dorsal  sepal 
white,  shaded  with  rose  at  the  top,  pale  green  at 
the  base,  heavily  line-spotted  from  the  base  upwards 
with  bright  purple.  The  petals  pale  green  suffused 
with  brown,  heavilj-  lined  and  spotted  with  a 
darker  shade  of  colour.  The  lip  dark  brown 
shading  to  green. 

C.  Edwardi  (C.  superbiens  Veitchi  x  fairieanum) 
is  an  American  raised  hybrid  without  a  riral. 
Its  beautiful  markings,  snowy  whiteness,  and  large 
flowers  are  most  attractive.  _  The  dorsal  sepal   is 


CVl'Kll'KnifM    FAIRIE.VXU.M    AXt)    HYBRIDS. 
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instance  the  deflexed  characteristic  of  the  petals 
seen  in  C\  fairieanum  are  also  prominent  features 
in  the  offsprings.  I 

C.  vexillarium  (barbatuni  ^  fairieanum)  was  the 
first  of  the  section,  raised  b3'  Mr.  J.  Doniiny,  in 
Messrs.  J.  \'eitch  and  Sons'  nursery,  and  described 
by  Reichenbach  as  far  back  as  1870.  It  is  still 
scarce,  and  always  realises  a  good  price.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  white  at  the  top  suffused  with 
purple,  shading  to  green  at  the  base,  where  it  is  j 
heavily  shaded  with  deep  purple  :  the  petals  \ 
much  deflexed,  the  xipper  halves  dark  green,  the 
lower  halves  white,  the  whole  suffused  with  purple 
on  the  margins  ;  the  edges  are  thickly  covered  with 
prominent  purple  hairs  ;  the  lip  brownish  purple 
iieavily  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour 

C.  arthurianum  (insigne  fairieanum).  This! 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  Cypripe- 
diums  ever  raised.  It  is  of  remarkable  free  habit, 
and  thrives  well  under  the  same  conditions  usually  j 
aff'orded  to  C.  insigne  in  the  cool  intermediate 
house.  The  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  illustration 
with  four  flowers  will  give  some  idea  of  its  desirable 
characteristics.  Its  green,  white,  and  brown 
markings  and  suffusion  are  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  It  flowers  through  October  and 
November  and  lasts  for  two  months  in  perfection. 


2  inches  in  diameter,  the  ground  colour  white 
shading  to  green  at  the  base,  the  whole  being 
heavily  sufl'used  with  purple,  lined  and  \eined  with 
dark  brown.  The  petals  are  about  '.^  inches  long, 
white,  suffused  with  pale  green  on  the  upper  half, 
the  lower  half  white,  lined  and  spotted  with  dark 
brown.  There  is  also  a  broad  margin  of  purple,  and 
the  outer  edges  are  covered  with  prominent  dark 
purple  hairs.  The  lip  is  as  large  as  in  C.  super- 
biens, and  ))artakes  of  that  species  both  in  shape 
and  colour. 

C.  H.  Ballantine  (purpuratum  •  fairieanum), 
raised  bj'  Messrs.  VeiK'h,  and  also  in  America  by 
Farrell,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  marked 
forms  of  the  section,  is  seen  in  the  illustration 
immediately  in  front  of  C.  arthuiianum  on  the 
right  hand  side.  The  dorsal  sepal  white  with 
broad  deep  purple  longitudinal  lines  and  veinings 
extending  from  the  base  almost  to  the  top.  The 
lower  halves  of  the  petals  are  greenish  white  veined 
with  purple,  the  upper  halves  suffused  with  purple, 
lined  with  a  darker  shade  of  purple,  the  lip  brown 
with  numerous  prominent  radiating  veins.  I  find 
this  does  best  grown  suspended  in  the  cool  inter- 
mediate house.  C.  Juno  (callosum  x  fairieanum) 
resembles  C.  vexillarium,  but  has  more  white  on 
the  dorsal  sepal.     It  is  of  very  delicate  coustitution. 


and  requires  considerable  care  to  retain  it  in  good 
condition. 

C.  lawrenceano-fairieanum  is  derived  from  the 
species  indicated  in  the  name.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered how  man  J'  similar  characteristics  it  possesses 
to  C.  lawrenceanum  and  C.  barbatum,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  to  find  that  it  resemblesC.  vexillarium. 

C.  ^Irs.  F.  L.  Ames  (tonsuni  x  fairieanum)  was 
raised  in  America  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
r.  L.  Ames.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country 
with  a  good  reputation,  which  it  has  failed  to  retain. 
The  plant  v,-ith  two  flowers  on  the  exti-eme  right 
of  the  illustration  represents  it.  It  is  a  large- 
flowered  form,  the  upper  portion  of  the  dorsal 
white,  the  other  portion  greenish  brown  with  a 
slight  sufl'usion  of  rose  and  heavy  brown  longitudinal 
lines.  The  long  petals  are  similar  in  colour,  the 
lip  has  a  j'ellow  tint  with  a  brown  sufl'usion, 
thickly  covered  with  reticulated  veinings.  It  is 
quite  distinct,  and  maj'  prove  better  when  the  plants 
have  become  more  acclimatised. 

C.  Niobe  (spicerianum  x  fairieanum)  is  a  gem 
representing  the  front  corner  flower  at  the  left  of 
the  illustration.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  almost  wholly 
white  with  a  bright  rose  suffusion  and  a  small  area 
of  green  at  the  base  ;  there  are  nimierous  purple 
veinings,  and  the  characteristic  broad  purple  line  in 
the  centre  which  is  found  in  all  the  C.  spicerianum 
hybrids.  The  petals  pale  green  suffused  with  brown 
lined  and  spotted  with  darker  brown.  The  lip  is 
brown  shading  to  green.  It  does  best  when  grown 
.luspended  in  the  warm  intermediate  house. 

C.  Regina  (leeanum  >  fairieanum)  immediately 
behind  C.  Niobe  in  the  illustration  is  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  last-named  hjbrid  and 
C.  arthurianum,  combining,  as  its  parentage 
indicates,  one  -  fourth  spicerianum,  one  -  fourth 
insigne,  and  one-half  fairieanum.  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs  Veitch,  and  exhibited  bj'them  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  meeting,  October  27,  1890, 
when  it  received  an  award  of  merit.  The  flowers 
are  about  the  size  of  C.  leeanum.  The  dorsal  Sepal 
is  white  suffused  with  rose  and  shading  to  green  at 
the  base,  lined  and  spotted  with  dark  brown  ;  there 
are  some  violet-purple  spots  on  the  white.  The 
petals  much  deflexed,  pale  green  suffused  with 
brown  on  the  upper  halves  prominently  lined  with 
dark  brown.  The  highly  polished  lip  green  suffused 
with  dark  brown  and  thickly  covered  with  radiating 
veins.  The  only  known  plant  of  this  hybrid  is  in 
the  Cambridge  Lodge  collection. 

H.  J.  Chapmax. 


AMERICAN      NOTES. 

Aquatics  .\Nn  their  Wintkr  Protection. 

At  the  close  of  a  most  unusually  hot  and  trying 
season  for  all  decorative  flowering  plants  no  one 
can  but  admit  that  aquatics  have  stood  the  ordeal 
the  best  of  all.  During  the  hottest  weather  they 
can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  magnificent  display 
of  gorgeous  colouring,  and  not  only  colouring  but 
magnificent  individual  flowers,  l)old  and  massive, 
unique  and  rich  and  delicate  in  colouring.  The 
conditions  under  which  these  flowers  have  been  so 
.satisfactory  only  enhances  their  popularity,  the 
cultural  methods  are  so  simple.  The  amount  of 
labour  bestowed  on  them  is  less  than  is  necessary 
on  any  other  equal  space,  while  no  comparison  can 
be  made  as  to  the  results.  These  plants  are  in 
greater  demand  every  season,  and  of  some  varieties 
the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  call. 

Cultural  notes  have  been  written  in  these  pages 
time  and  again,  yet  it  requires  something  of  an 
object-lesson  to  demonstrate  their  practical  features. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  an  increasing  demand  for 
cut  lilooms  of  Nympha-as,  and  that  florists  have 
been  in  daily  receipt  of  first-class  specimen  flowers. 
During  the  season  liundreds,  and  even  thousands, 
of  these  flowers  have  been  used  for  ilecorations  on 
special  occasions  They  have  also  been  much  in 
evidence  at  various  exhibitions  during  the  summer, 
and  our  public  and  private  gardens  manifest  a 
greater  interest  in  this  class  of  plants— neither  i.-i 
tlie  demand  limited  to  oiu-  own  land,  for  all  Europe 
is  intensely  interested  in  aquatic  plants,  and  foreign 
markets  are  drawn  upon,  as  the  rail  is  greater  than 
the  supply. 
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Tlie  past  season 
has  seen  the  in- 
troduction of 
several  novelties, 
and  these  include 
some  fine  Ameri- 
can varieties,  both 
hardy  and  tender. 
Among  the  hardy 
kinds,  Nymphsea 
William  Falconer, 
intense  light  gar- 
net, is  pre-emi- 
nently the  largest 
and  richest  dark- 
coloured  variety 
in  cultivation. 
The  stock  of  this 
variety  is  limited, 
and  will  command 
a  high  price  for 
some  time.  Nym- 
pha^a  gloriosa  is 
one  of  the  very 
best  of  French 
introductions.  It 
is  of  the  Marlia- 
cea  type,  colour 
rosy  to  dark 
carmine,  a  very 
symmetrical,  full 
flower.  Nymph;ea 
Aurora,  yellow  to 
carmine  :  Nym- 
pluva  andreana, 
beautiful  red  and 
orange  ;  Nyni- 
phica  lueida,  an 
exquisite  variety, 
rosy  vermilion, 
outer  petals  light 
rose,  are  all 
worthy  noveltie.s. 
A  number  of 
French     varieties 

are  variable  in  colour,  changing  from  light  to  darker 
colours  ;  such  are  very  pleasing,  even  fascinating. 

Nympha-a  William  Doogue  is  a  superb,  massive 
flower,  colour  a  very  pleasing  soft  pink,  very 
highly  esteemed.  Nj'mphfea  William  Stone,  a 
hybrid  of  N.  gracilis,  has  flowers  8  inches  to 
10  inches  across,  violet-blue  shaded  amaranth  ; 
flowers  open  all  day  and  first-rate  for  cutting. 
The  list  of  new  varieties  grows  rapidly,  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  advancement  and  the 
improvement  along  this  line,  especially  new  and 
unique  colouring  which  a  short  time  since  was 
inconceivable. 

The  general  advancement  in  the  line  of  culture 
is  very  noticeable.  Many  who  made  a  trial  with  a 
few  tubs  have  arrived  at  a  stage  when,  by  expe- 
rience, they  find  that  a  tub  22  inches  to  24  inches 
in  diameter  is  by  far  too  limited  a  spare  in  which 
to  grow  a  good  Water  Lily.  They  are  not  content 
with  small  or  moderate  flowers  or  such  plants  after 
seeing  the  large  specimens  in  public  and  other 
gardens  where  Nyniphiea  leaves  are  to  be  seen 
20  inches  to  22  inches  across,  and  flowers  10  inches 
to  15  inches  in  diameter.  More  common-sense 
methods  are  now  adopted  in  the  culture  of  aquatics. 
A  few  years  ago  running  water  was  considered 
necessary,  or  there  would  be  stagnation,  malaria, 
mosquitoes,  and  other  pests,  but  this  fallacy  has 
long  since  been  dispelled.  Plant-life  in  the  water 
oxygenates  and  purifies  the  water  as  do  plants  and 
trees  the  air  we  breathe,  and  fish  destroy  insects, 
so  running  water  is  no  longer  advocated  by 
practical  cultivators. 

Now  that  the  season  is  over,  although  drawn 
out  unusually  late,  and  numerous  flowers  are  j'et 
to  be  seen,  it  is  full  time  that  all  plants  required 
for  stock  should  be  housed,  or  everything  in 
readiness  for  security  against  a  sudden  fall  in 
temperature.  After  the  first  freezing,  or  even 
after  a  period  of  low  temperature,  it  will  be  wise 
policy  to  remove  them  to  safer  quarters. 

Where  hardy  varieties  are  in  water  of  sufficient 
depth  to  be  below  freezing  they  will  need  no  further 
protection,  but  where  choice  hardy  varieties  are 
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grown  in  an  arti- 
ficial pond  and  it 
is  necessary  to 
draw  ofl'the  water 
to  preserve  the 
masonry,  the  best 
way,  or  a  very 
good  way,  at  least, 
is  to  dig  up  the 
plants  and  pack 
them  pretty 
closel}-  together 
in  a  box  and  place 
this  in  a  pond 
in  water  of  a 
sufficient  depth  to 
be  secure  against 
freezing.  If  no 
such  pond  exists 
the  roots  may  be 
packed  closely 
together  in  a  tub 
and  covered  with 
water  and  kept  in 
a  cold  house,  or 
even  sunk  in  the 
ground  and 
covered  with 
boards,  covering 
these  in  turn  with 
leaves  and  litter. 
The  tender  varie- 
ties that  have 
flowered  freely  all 
summer  are  dirti- 
cult  to  keep  over 
unless  they  can  be 
S  placed  in  a  tank 
or  shallow  pond 
«=»,  in  the  aquatic  or 
other  house, 
where  they  can 
be  kept  in  a  quiet 
state,  not  growing 
yet  not  cold,  so  as 
to  lose  all  leaves,  uch  conditions  to  continue  until 
the  days  lengthen.  Where  no  tanks  are  available, 
and  the  resources  of  a  greenhouse  are  at  command, 
then,  after  the  plants  are  nipped  by  frost,  trim  ott' 
most  of  the  leaves  and  roots  and  remove  the  stool 
with  a  fair  amount  of  soil  around  it  and  plant  it 
under  the  bench  near  the  walk  ;  give  a  good 
soaking  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  and  keep  the 
leaves  in  as  fresh  a  condition  as  possible  for  a  time. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  another  watering. 
Let  the  plants,  with  the  tubers  attached,  if  any, 
dry  up.  The  central  crown  will  sureh'  die,  but  the 
side  shoots  will  ripen  good  tubers.  An  examination 
may  be  made  after  a  few  weeks,  and  where  the 
roots  and  leaves  or  leaf  stalks  have  deca^'cd  the 
soil  may  be  pressed  in  and  around  firmly,  but  the 
main  thing  will  be  to  keep  them  dry,  and  yet  not 
so  dry  that  they  will  shrivel.  In  this  condition 
they  may  remain  until  spring.  Thsse  remarks 
apply  to  all  the  night-blooming  varieties  that  form 
compound  tubers,  but  not  to  the  Zanzibar  and 
other  African  or  blue  Water  Lilies,  unless  they  are 
small  plants  in  from  4-inch  to  U-inch  pots.  Plants 
in  these  sized  pots  can  be  readily  placed  in  a  tub 
of  water  under  the  bench. 

Nelumbiums  in  tubs  must  be  protecled  against 
freezing.  Kither  sink  them  in  the  ground  and 
protect,  as  before  recommended  for  Nj'mpha-as,  or 
keep  in  a  (-ool  house  where  they  will  not  freeze. 
Where  growing  in  an  artificial  pond  it  will  be 
prudent  to  protect  the  masonry  where  frost  is 
likely  to  lie  severe,  remembering  that  the  Nelum- 
biums are  safe  only  as  they  are  below  the  frost-line. 
Musk-rats  must  be  hunted  down  and  destroyed  if 
you  value  your  Water  Lilies. — Wm.  Tricker,  in 
The  American  F/oris/. 
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Rosa,  alpina.  —  This  is  the  species  from 
wliicli  tlie  Buursault  Roses  have  been  derived. 
The  stems  are  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  have  few 
or  no  spines  except  when  young.  The  flowers  arc 
rosy  red,  the  fruits  red,  often  Pear-shaped,  and 
covered  with  bristles. 


W^ORKERS       AMONGST       THE 
FLOWERS. 

MR.    JOHN    BAXTER- 

WE  are  very  pleased  to  give  a 
portrait  of  this  good  Scotch 
gardener,  who,  as  we  men- 
tioned in  The  Garden  lately, 
has  recently  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion from  the  service  ot'Colonel 
McL'all,  Daldowie  Estate,  near  Glasgow.  We 
cannot,  however,  let  such  an  occasion  pass  with- 
out referring  to  Mr.  Baxter's  good  work  amongst 
a  class  of  flowers  precious  to  all  who  treasure 
their  gardens.  Pansy  Blue  Cloud,  Gipsy  Queen, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  and  White  Duchess,  varieties 
of  beautiful  and  distinct  colouring,  were  raised 
by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  in  his  retirement  he  may  be  enabled  to 
carry  on  more  ardently  his  interesting  work 
of  raising  beautiful  things  for  our  pleasure 
grounds.  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  of 
Rothesay,  N.B.,  kindly  .sends  the  following 
note  :  — 

"  You  ask  for  a  few  lines  about  my  old  friend 
Mr.  John  Baxter,  lately  gardener  to  Golonel 
McCall,  Daldowie,  near  Glasgow,  and  now  of 
Glydeview,  LTddingston.  What  can  I  say  more 
of  him  than  that  he  was  in  the  same  situation 
for  forty-one  years,  and  retired  from  it  a  few 
days  ago  full  of  years  and  of  honours  ?  It  is 
not  given  to  many  men  to  be  forty-one  years 
in  one  place — and  what  do  these  years  repre- 
sent ]  Sjirings,  summers,  autumns,  winters, 
the  care  of  a  large  garden,  and  withal  a  con- 
stant, assiduous  attention  to  florists'  flowers, 
and  an  eye  and  mind  ever  open  on  the  world 
at  large.  Such  was  Mr.  Baxter's  busy  life  on 
its  public  side  ;  on  its  private  side,  the  father 
of  seven  sons,  brought  up  to  positions  of  credit 
and  honour. 

"  Friends  in  the  district  of  Daldowie  have 
recently  made  jiresentations  to  Mr.  and  !Mrs. 
Baxter,  and  the  West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Society 
are  going  to  do  likewise,  as  a  recognition  of  his 
long  and  able  services  to  horticulture. 

"  Like  a  true  gardener,  Mr.  Baxter  was  ever 
willing  to  obtain  information  and  acknowledge 
the  same  from  which  it  came  ;  but,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  few  men  I  have  met  have  been 
more  tenacious  of  their  own  opinions.  The  late 
Mrs.  !McCall  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  garden 
when  Mr.  Baxter  went  to  Daldowie,  and  she 
had  studied  Koses  in  sunnier  climes  than  ours, 
and  many  sensible  hints  on  Rose  culture  Mr. 
Baxter  acknowledged  he  got  from  her.  He 
remembers  quite  well  the  first  time  the  Rose 
Cieant  des  liatailles  was  shown  in  Scotland 
and  the  sensation  it  caused.  It  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Phil]),  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Bridge  of  Allan. 
Antirrhinum  Hendersoni  Mr.  Baxter  grew  in 
pots  in  a  greenhouse  shortly  after  it  was  sent 
out,  but  he  never  could  get  a  single  seed  to 
germinate,  and  during  all  these  years  he  says 
'there  is  none  better  of  the  same  type,'  and  he 
is  right.  When  he  first  grew  Mola  Magpie  I 
have  heard  him  say  he  could  not  get  it  to  seed, 
and  only  once  got  three  seedlings  from  it : 
although  he  grew  hundreds  of  jilants,  these 
three  were  the  veriest  pygmies,  and  not  one  of 
them  spotted.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr. 
Ba.xter  is  written  :  'Now,  Cuthbertson,  I  must 
get  up  my  spirits,  and  endea\our  to  practice 
the  motto  I  saw  carved  on  a  sundial— aged  and 
green — when  I  was  a  boy,  and  he  must  have 
been  a  cheery  spirit  who  coined  it,  "  I  count 
the  bright  hours  only."  In  my  day  the  country 
has  made  great  progress  in  connnerce,  and  in 
niei-lumics  and  science,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  the  gardening  fraternity  has  in  iio 
way  lagged  behind.     Think  of  Roses,   HahHas, 
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Chrysanthemums,  and  Violas,  but  you  know 
all  about  them.' 

"As   a   raiser   of    manj*   choice   ^'iolas    ]\Ir. 
Baxter  will  long  be  remembered. 

"  William  C'uthbertson." 


A   LADY    HORTICULTURIST. 

Two  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  .Scottish  amateur 
gardeners  are  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Ro.^;burghe, 
whose  gardens  at  Floors  Castle,  near  Kelso,  I  have, 
through  her  kindness,  visited  twice :  and  Mrs. 
McDouall,  of  Logan  House,  Kirkniaiden  Parish, 
Wigtonshire,  whose  beautiful  residence,  witli  its 
picturesque  environments  of  wood  and  water,  of 
garden  and  lawn,  is  not  more  than  six  miles  distant 
from  this  manse.  Mrs.  McDouall  is  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hepburn,  of  Smeaton  Hall,  in 
Haddingtonshire,  who  was,  like  herself,  a  lover 
of  Nature  and  a  cultivator  of  Orchids  and  otlier 
precious  tropical  flowers.  Her  husband,  the  late 
Mr.  McDouall,  of  Logan,  was  also  fond  of  garden- 
ing, while  his  father,  Colonel  McDouall,  was  a 
renowned  agriculturist,  and  made  the  desert,  by 
his  influence  and  unvarying  activitv,  blossom  like 
the  Rose.  This  lady  is  a  lover  of  such  wild  flov^ers 
as  the  Woodbine,  the  Campion,  the  Eglantine 
Rose,  the  wild  (ieranium  (G.  robertianum),  and 
the  profusely  flowering,  fragrant  Scilla  nutans, 
which  luxuriate  in  the  woods  that  environ  Logan 
House.  JIuch  of  her  time  is  spent  in  the  gardens, 
in  which  almost  ever_y  flowering  plant  is  discover- 
able that  is  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  is  not  long 
since  this  earnest  .Scottish  lad}'  horticulturist 
contributed  to  The  Garden  a  record  of  her 
experiences  with  the  culture  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental  Lilies.  Like  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
she  is  a  great  admirer  and  constant  cultivator  of 
those  majestic  flowers.  The  imperial  Eastern 
Lily  is  the  empress  of  the  garden  in  their  estima- 
tion, if  the  Rose  is  the  cjueen.  Mrs.  McDoiuiU  has 
been  ver\'  successful  with  Lilium  auratum,  and 
especially  with  that  grand  variety  entitled  Platy- 
phyllum,  which  has  occasionally  attained  at  Logan 
to  a  height  of  !S  feet,  crowned  with  a  veritable 
affluence  of  richly  coloured  flowers  of  imposing 
dimensions.  Other  forms  of  Lilium  auratum  are 
grown  in  situations  formerl\'  occupied  by  peat- 
loving  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  midway  between 
the  garden  and  the  Mansion  House.  Other  Lilies 
of  commanding  beauty  cultivated  at  Logan  House 
are  the  great  Lilium  giganteum  of  the  Himalayas, 
which  last  j'ear  was  1(1  feet  high  ;  L.  Humboldti, 
L.  speciosum,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  candidum,  the 
beautiful  iladonna  Lily,  which,  however,  occasion- 
ally deca\'s  ;  L.  tigrinum  splendens,  and  the  new 
American  hybrid  L.  Burbanki.  The  Almond  tree 
was  recently  introduced  into  her  gardens  with 
finely  artistic  results  in  early  spring,  while  almost 
every  species  of  fruit  is  carefuUj-  and  successfuUj' 
cultivated,  both  in  the  open  garden  and  under 
glass,  including  the  A'ine,  the  Peach,  the  Nectarine, 
the  Guava,  the  Apple,  the  Cherry,  the  Pear,  and 
the  Plum,  all  of  these  combining  beaut}-  with 
utilit}'  :  but  the  lady  of  Logan  is  chiefly  enamoured 
of  her  flowers.  The  long  herbaceous  border  is 
during  the  flowering  season  extremely  attractive, 
and  the  collection  of  Roses  of  every  possible 
description  is  very  extensive.  It  was  in  Logan 
gardens  that  I  first  made  the  acciuaintance  of 
such  beautiful  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  not  yet  (juite 
superseded,  as  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
and  Baroness  Rothschild.  Among  modern  varieties 
three  of  Mrs.  McDouall's  supreme  favourites  are 
Margaret  Dickson,  Papa  CJontier,  and  that  exquisite 
French  Hybrid  Tea,  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher,  which, 
while  always  admirable,  is  especially  fascinating 
when  in  bud  or  half  blown.  The  spacious  con- 
servatory is  full  of  rare  exotics,  and  the  walls  of 
the  garden  are  adorned  with  Tropieolum  speciosum, 
T.  canariense,  various  richly  effective  white  and 
purple  Clematises,  and  other  climbing  flowers.  The 
present  proprietor  of  Logan,  Mr.  KeiaiethMcDouall, 
while  inheriting  his  gifted  mother's  taste  for 
garilening.  is  also  deeply  interested  in  arboricul- 
ture. b.wiiJ  R.  Williamson. 
Kirkniaiden  Maiut:,  Wir/toimhire. 
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CHOICE    SAXIFRAGES. 

EARLIER  in  the  year  some  interesting 
notes  appeared  concerning  one  or 
two  imijortant  species  of  this  group, 
and  notably  S.  burseriana  with  its 
varieties.  These,  however,  I  will  in 
the  present  note  avoid  as  much  as 
possible,  preferring  to  touch  more  generally  on 
those  that,  as  a  rule,  are  not  selected  for  indi- 
vidual praise.  I  have  found  that  not  a  few 
kinds  are  infinitely  more  safe  in  partial  shade, 
where  the  great  heat  of  summer  does  not  reach 
them,  than  is  usually  supposed.  This  much  I 
state  without  hesitation,  and  as  the  outcome 
of  considerable  practical  observation.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  there  are  exceptions  in  this 
as  in  all  else,  and  that  instances  may  be  found 
as  directly  opposed  to  this  as  it  is  possible 
to  be. 

It  was  stated  in  The  Garden  quite  early 
in  the  present  year  as  an  essential  to  the  pot 
culture  of  these  plants  that  they  must  be 
protected  by  frames  if  they  are  to  pass  the 
winter  succe.ssfully.  I  took  exception  to  the 
statement  in  some  notes,  as  not  a  few  of 
the  many  choicer  species  may  be  grown 
and  wintered  entirely  without  a  frame,  or, 
indeed,  any  covering  overhead  at  all.  One  of 
the  chief  factors  in  the  summer  culture  of 
these  plants,  then,  is  shade,  shade  of  a  con- 
siderable nature,  and  coupled  with  a  very 
liberal  su]iply  of  moisture.  This  latter  may 
be  modified  in  proportion  whether  the  plant  is 
lilunged  or  not,  or  whether  growing  in  deep, 
light,  or  heavy  soils.  In  any  case  a  plentiful 
supply  of  root  moisture  is  very  essential,  not 
ojily  to  success,  but  often  to  the  life  of  the 
subject  itself.  I  remember  loo.se  banks  of 
light  soil  disposed  at  an  angle  of  40°  or  more 
that  have  for  some  years  contained  several 
choice  and  ;:iretty  species  that  have  to  be 
replaced  frequently  owing  to  their  dying  off. 
It  is  easier  to  grow  the  more  diminutive  kinds 
in  pots.  The  soil  can  then  be  prepared,  and  as 
the  summer  heat  advances  the  jilants  may 
be  removed  to  a  place  of  shelter.  I  believe 
it  was  Mr.  Leonard 
who  asked  the  t[ues- 
tion  as  to  whether 
any  one  had  perma- 
nently grown  the  rarer 
kiinls  without  protec- 
tion, and  as  in  some 
way  an  answer  to  this 
I  In-ought  the  plant 
shown  in  the  accom- 
lianying  i:)icture  to  the 
Drill  Hall.  This  plant 
1  have  had  under  my 
care  for  at  least  four- 
teen years,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which 
time  it  has  been 
exposed  winter  and 
summer  without  even 
being  plunged.  It  is 
not  an  isolated  case, 
for  the  lovely  Boydi 
is  quite  near,  as  also 
apiculata  in  giant 
piatches,  Burser's  Saxi- 
frage, .junijierina,  sal- 
monica,  and  others. 
All  these  have  stood 
yearsof  winter  wet  and 
frost,  and  .still  flower 
with  great  freedom. 

The  charming  ))lant 
illustrated  is  Saxifraga 


aretioides  primulina,  the  colour  a  deep  primrose- 
yellow.  I  obtained  the  plant,  then  quite  a  small 
one,  for  which  I  was  most  grateful,  from  my 
very  old  and  esteemed  friend,  .Mr.  W.  B. 
Latham,  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  Gardens. 
Many  there  are  who  know  the  kindness  of  this 
able  curator,  and  my  little  testimony  to  this  is 
that  Mr.  Latham  cut  his  only  plant  in  two  parts 
purposely  to  give  me  the  one,  and  I  think  the 
largest  one.  This  portion  was  then  about  the  size 
of  a  halfpenny,  while  as  shown  recently  at  the 
Drill  Hall  the  perfect  cushion-like  mound  of  the 
tuft  alone  would  be  about  6  inches  at  least,  the 
centre  of  the  mound  being  fully  3  inches  liigli. 
Of  the  mass  of  blossoms,  the  picture,  kindly 
photographed  by  Dr.  A.  Dashwood-Howard, 
Hampton  Hill,  will  give  an  idea.  The  density 
of  the  flowering,  however,  in  some  degree 
detracts  from  the  rosette-like  character  of  the 
growth,  which  is  only  visible  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  picture.  The  inflorescences  are  about 
3  inches  high,  and  the  strongest  usually  have 
five  flowers  each,  so  that  its  flowering  continues 
for  quite  a  lengthy  period.  The  variety  was 
raised  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Atkins,  of  Pains 
wick,  but  1  am  not  sure  of  the  parents,  which 
may  be  aretioides  with  apiculata,  the  latter 
having  given  it  somewhat  of  its  size  of  blossom 
and  equally  of  its  colour,  while  the  type  would 
reserve  to  itself  the  habit.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  tlie  flowers  are  much  larger  than  in  the 
type  or  in  the  white  variety  of  aretioides.  1 
have  always  considered  good  drainage  an 
essential,  as  also  potting  the  plants  very  firmly 
in  loam,  old  mortar  and  sand,  with  a  little 
manure,  the  latter  always  very  old.-  By  keeping 
the  growth  in  mound-like  form,  and  tightly 
compressed  together,  I  find  but  little  diilicidty 
in  dealing  with  any  of  the  more  minute  kinds. 
It  is  a  difi'erent  matter,  however,  when  one  sees 
the  tiny  rosettes  lying  loose  and  straggling 
hither  and  thither  on  a  scrap  of  soil  continu- 
ously dry,  for  then  success  is  usually  a  long 
way  ott'.  In  growing  these  dwarf  and  almost 
miniature  kinds  it  cannot  be  too  well  known 
how  freely  they  root  from  the  base  of  the 
rosette,  and  how  deeply  these  tiny  root  fibres 
will  descend.  At  the  same  time,  this  rooting 
is  the  more  readily  performed  where  firmness 
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of  planting  is  well  indulged  m.  For  several 
years  after  potting  tlie  plant  in  question,  I 
have  forced  hard  lumps  of  brick  or  stone  into 
the  quite  firm  soil,  to  thus  render  the  whole 
body  still  more  firm.  In  just  the  same  way  do 
I  treat  all  the  smaller  kind.s,  such  as  the  lovely 
Boydi,  B.  alba,  a  showy  and  free  grower, 
marginata,  i-ijcheliana  coriophylla,  squarrosa, 
tonibiensis,  diapensioides,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  smaller  growing  species  and 
varieties.  Those  that  suffer  most  from  summer 
heat  and  are  best  influenced  by  shade  and 
moisture  are  the  most  dense  growers,  sancta 
and  apiculata  being  of  this  \uimber.  Coming 
into  the  larger  sorts,  as  cochlearis,  this  would 
not  appear  to  suffer  much,  but  it  succeeds 
admirably  in  strong  loam  with  plenty  of 
summer  moisture.  In  short,  summer  moisture 
is  far  more  to  these  dwarf  alpines  than  is  by 
many  supposed,  and    jilants   in   i^ots  and   not 


in  the  illustration  can  be  brought  about  a 
most  charming  picture  results.  The  graceful 
Daffodils,  adding  a  variety  of  colour,  fur- 
nish a  fitting  and  delightful  floral  ground 
covering.  It  is  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
that  this  combination  of  spring  flowers  may 
I  be  seen  at  the  proper  season,  and  it  is  there 
also  that  many  more  equally  pleasing  and 
instructive  arrangements  of  early  -  flowering 
bulbous  plants  are  carried  out. 

Those   to   whom  the  idea  contained  in  the 
accompanying     illustration     may    appeal 
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jjlunged  can  scarcely  receive  too  much.  Any- 
one in  doubt  as  to  this  should  take  two  plants, 
for  instance,  of  S.  Boydi,  and  for  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year  grow  one  within  the  shade 
of  a  house,  wall,  or  the  like,  with  daily  water- 
ing overhead  and  otherwise,  and  the  other  in 
full  surt.  It  is  the  silent  testimony  of  such 
experiments  that  is  so  valuable  to  one  in 
growing  these  pretty  ]ilants  of  spring. 

Hamptov  If  ill.  E.  Jenkins. 


SOLANUM    JASMINOIDES. 

F  all  the  climbing  plants  in  my  green- 
house were  so  satisfactory  as  is  Solanuni 
jasminoides  its  aspect  would  be  very 
ditt'erent  from  what  it  .sometimes  is.  This 
Solanum  is  in  flower  with  me  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  even 
now  is  bearing  its  drooping  bunches  of  milk- 
worthy  of  being  put  into  practice  are  I  white  flowers  in  profusion.  In  addition  to  its 
reminded  that  it  is  even  now  not  altogether  continued  blooming  the  blo.s.soms  remain  in 
too  late  to  plant  the  bulbs  of  Narcissi,  although,  beauty  for  many  days  if  untouched  by  fog. 
of  course,  it  would  have  been  better  had  they  This,  alas !  plays  havoc  with  so  many  beautiful 
been  placed  in  the  ground  a  month  or  six  winter-flowering  plants,  and  fortunate  is  he 
weeks  ago.  whose  greenhouses  are  beyond  its  reach. 

Many  charming  results  can  be  obtained  by  '      One  often  sees  Solanum  jasminoides,  and, 
the  judicious    association    of   early  -  flowering  I  indeed,  many  other  climbing  plants  that  are 

growing  vigorously  and 
flowering  well,  yet  from  want 
of  being  carefully  and  pro- 
l)erly  trained  are  deprived  of 
the  greater  part  of  their 
beauty.  I  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are 
closely  tied  to  the  pillars 
around  which  they  may  be 
('limbing  or  bunched  along 
the  wire  trellis  that  runs 
near  to  the  roof.  Unless  a 
climbing  plant  is  allowed 
to  grow  and  expose  its 
beauty,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
in  a  perfectly  natural  way. 
the  best  of  its  beauty  ig  lost, 
for  this  beauty  to  a  great 
extent  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  climber.  Once  do 
away  with  its  natural  habit 
and  you  destroy  its  charm. 
The  principal  shoots  must, 
of  course,  be  tied,  but  as 
many  as  possible  of  the 
minor  ones  and  .side  shoots 
need  to  be  perfectly  free  to 
fall  as  they  will.  One  could 
not,  I  think,  wish  for  a  better 
(ibject-le.sson  in  the  training 
and  arranging  of  climbers 
than  is  afforded  by  the  in- 
teriors of  some  of  the  tropical 
hou.ses  at  Kew.  There  may 
lie  seen  at  their  best  many 
of  our  hothouse  climbers, 
some  remarkable  for  their 
flowers,  others  for  their  fruits, 
all  gracefully  and  naturally 
pendent  :  yet,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  main  shoots 
and  the  secondary  ones  are 
from  each  other,  the  idea  of 
untidiness  does  not  suggest  itself. 

Solanum  jasminoides  is  in  the  southern 
counties  almost  e(pially  at  home  out  of  doors 
as  under  glass.  Given  but  a  slight  protection, 
by  means  of  bracken  or  other  covering  during 
winter,  it  will  thrive  exceedingly  well  against 
a  wall  or  a  hou.se  side  if  planted  in  a  somewhat 
light  soil.  T.  F.  W. 


THK    A.MKLANCHIKK    (SNOWY    MKSPILUS)    .AND    STAR    DAFFODILS    .AT    KEW — A    PRETTY    .IS.SOCl ATIOX    OF    SPRING    FLOWERS, 


THE    SNOWY    MESPILUS. 

Hut  few,  if  any,  early  spring-flowei-ing  trees  or 
shrubs  can  surjiass  the  Snowy  Mespilus  w 
,fune  Berry  (Anielanchier  canadensis)  for 
beauty  and  wealth  of  blossom.  During  the 
month  of  April  the  trees  are  ma.sses  of  snowy 
white,  conspicuously  attractive  above  all  their 
surroundings. 

\Vhen  an  association  such  as  is  represented 


trees  and  bulbous  plants.    There  is  a  wide  held   are  .securely  tieil 

here    foi'    experiment,    or   perhaps    I    should  |  indiviclually  free 

rather    say    for    considerably   increasing    the 

beauty    of    the    garden     in    spring,    for    the 

success    of    the    practice    would     be     almost 

assured   if,  and   this   is   most   important,  one 

made  sure  of  the  exact  (as  nearly  as  possible) 

flowering  periods  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  ancl 

the  bulbs  to  go  with  them.     Without  this  fact 

ascertained    no   true    combination    of    flowers 

would,  of  course,  be  achieved.     The  colours  of 

each   member   of   the   association,  too,  would 

need  to  l.ie  well  considered.     As  an  instance  of 

the   succe.ssful   practice  of   my  subject  I   will 

just    mention    a    bed    that     I    remember    of 

Forsythia  suspensa,  whose  graceful  shoots  are 

covered  with  their  golden  bells  in  the  month 

of  February,  the  surface  of  the  ground  beneath 

them   being   carpeted    over   with    the    bright 

blue  flowers  of  Scilla  bifolia  and  C'hionodoxa 

Lucilia;,  W.  T. 


NURSERY     GARDENS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  MR.  NORMAN- 
DAVIS',  FRAMFIELD. 

TllK  enviable  reputation  which  this  grower  gained 
for  himself  when  lii.^  Chrysanthemum  nursery  was 
in  the  neighbourhoood  of  Camberwell  has  been 
still   further   enhanced    since    his  removal,    a    few 
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years  since,  to  Framfield,  Sussex.  The  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  blooms,  grown 
under  the  more  favoured  atmospheric  conditions 
prevailing  in  this  beautiful  neighbourhood,  has 
been  noticed  repeatedly,  and  one  nas  only  to  recall 
the  magnificent  exhibits  staged  by  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  also  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  to  at 
once  appreciate  tlie  excellence  of  the  display.  No 
specialist  living  has  given  so  liiany  years  of  his  life 
to  the  culture  and  faising  of  Chrysanthemums, 
and  one  cannot  long  remain  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Davis  without  being  impressed  with  his  keen 
perception  of  all  points  appertaining  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  flower  with  which  his  name  has 
been  so  long  identified. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  display  is  the 
magnificent   lot    of    ihe  Carnot    family   which  are 
grown  here.     The  plants  attain  a  height  of  8  feet 
or  more,  and  are  flowering  in  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots,  I 
mostly  on  second-crown  buds.     On  these  buds  the  [ 
blooms  develop   kindlj-  and  evenly,   and  although  [ 
this  family  of   plants  represented  b}'  JIme.  Carnot 
(white),  G.  .J.  Warren  (rich  clear  yellow),  and  Mrs. 
Mease    (pale    primrose)    have   not    been    so    good 
generalh'  this    season,  they  were   very   fine   here, 
and   represented    very  large  masses   of   colour,  so 
monstrous  were  they.     There  is,  however,  a  secret 
in     the     method    of 
culture  adopted  with 
regard      to     these 
plants.      The  houses 
are      not      tiled     or 
boarded     over,     but 
ordinary  garden  soil 
is  the  floor,  and  this 
is   available    for    the 
roots    of    plants 
capable  of  taking  up 
nutrition  in  this  way. 
The   plants,   after 
being  housed,  are  not 
long  before  they  emit 
roots     througli     the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots,  and  in  con- 
sequence these  same 
roots  soon  work  into 
the  soil  on  which  the 
plants  stand,  and  b}^ 
these      means     a 
stimulus  is  given,  and 
blooms      of      pheno- 
menal   size     and 
character     naturally 
follow  such  generous 
treatment. 

Four  rows  of 
plants  of  this  family 
arranged  down  the 
whole  length  of  a 
house  some  200  feet 
to  300  feet  long  will 
give  readers  some 
idea  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  display.  Other 
consjiicuous  Japanese 
blooms  were  Alice 
Byron,  undoubtedly 
the  most  refined  of 
the  pure  wliite 
incurved  Japanese 
kinds  in  cultivation  ; 
the  blooms  are  satis- 
factory on  any  bud. 
The  wonderful  anti- 
podean novelty, 
.1.  R.  Upton,  is  an 
exhibition     variety 

that  will  remain  in  the  front  rank  for  some 
time  to  come.  On  second-crown  buds  it  is 
distinctly  better  than  on  earlier  bud  selection, 
and  is  then  a  bright  golden  yellow,  much  deeper 
than  (>.  J.  Warren ;  the  plant  is  dwarf  and 
has  a  vigorous  constitution.  No  blooms  this 
season  have  created  a  greater  sensation  than 
those  of  Mrs.  Barkley,  which  was  sent  out  from 
this  establishment  last  year;  they  are  of  massive 
build,   wnth    long  and  exceptionally   broad   florets, 
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of  loosely  incurved  .Japanese  form  :    the  colour  is 
a  soft  rosy  mauve,  with  bright  silvery  reverse,  and 
the  plant  also  has   the  great  advantage  of  being 
of  easy  culture  and  of  dwarf  habit.      Mr.   Davis 
has  had  the   advantage   of   securing  the  stock  of 
Lily  Mountford,  which  is,   without  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  promising  novelties  seen  this  season  :    the 
colour   is  rosy  purple  on  a  white   ground,    freely 
tinted  white  in  the  centre.      Mrs.   .J.   Bryant,  the 
large    rosy    pink    incurved    Japanese,  certificated 
recently,   develops   blooms   of   remarkable   colour, 
which  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  of  all  Chrysan- 
themums at  Framfield.     It  is  said  that  the  iron  in 
the  soil  and  water, here  is  accountable  largely  for 
this  embellishment.     Pho?bus,  still  one  of  tlie  best 
yellow  Japanese,  was  of  very  fine  form,  and  before 
the  season  is  over  their  handsome  proportions  and 
beautiful   colour   will    convince   the    public  of   its 
value  as  an  exhibition  flower.      There  is  no  more 
popular  Japanese  bloom  than  Mrs.  Coombes,  which 
is  a  Framfield  introduction,  and  has  proliably  been 
more   often   in   evidence   than    almost   any    other 
variety  in  leading  stands.     It  stands  out  as  a  plant 
of  the  easiest  culture,  and  when  second-crown  buds 
are  retained  the  colour  is  a  bright   rosy  pink,  and 
the  blooms  of  beautiful  form  and  splendid  breadtli 
and  depth  ;    its   habit   is  also  dwarf  and   sturdy. 
Marie   Calvat,    which   most  growers   regard   as   a 
somewhat  coarse  flower,  develops  well  when  grown 
with  care,  and  proof  that  its  peculiarities  were  well 
understood  by  Mr.  Davis  was  seen  in  large   hand- 
some deep  flowers  of   white  flushed  a  purple-blue 
colour.       The  plant  is  a  strong   grower,  and  the 
fault  of  most  growers   is   that   of  growing  it  too 
strongly.     All  the  members  of  the  Viviand  Morel 
family  were  noticeable  for  tlieir  beautiful  form  and 
bright  and  clear  colour,   while  the   proportions  of 
most  of  the  blooms  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Viviand     Morel      (mauve-pink),      Charles      Davis 
(orange-yellow,  shaded  crimson-bronze),  and  Lady 
Hanham   (cerise-pink,  shaded  salmon  and  orange) 
are  three  members  of  this  family  well  known  to 
most    growers,    and   still  invaluable   to  exhibitors 
when  the  plants  are  properly  grown  ;    and  there 
is  now  the  prospect  of  an  addition  to   the   family 
with  a  sport  of  a  much  deeper  and  richer  colour 
than    Charles    Davis.       The   blooms    of    the    rich 
Buttercup-yellow    R.     Hooper    Pearson    are    still 
unrivalled,    and    although    in   this   instance    they 
were  not  very  large  they  were  distinctly  beautiful 
and  very  refined.      Another    bloom    of   a   distinct 
character  is  Florence  Molyneux.     The  flowers  open 
in  whorl-like  form,   liaving  florets  of  great  length 
and    good    breadth   and     substance ;    when   fully 
developed  the  bloom   is  very  deep  and  solid,  and 
is    pure   white.      President  Nonin,   which   did    so 
well  in  the   year  of   its   introduction,   has 
rarely  since  come  up  to  expectations.     This 
season  it  has  done  well  here,  large  incurved 
Japanese  blooms  of  good  depth  and  chamois- 
yellow  shaded  crimson  coloiu',  and  it  cannot 
really    be  regarded  as  a  plant  of   difficult 
culture.      The    refined    incurved    Japanese 
variety,    Miss    Nellie    Pockett,  which   is  a 
creamy  white  with  narrow  florets,  develops 
useful  and  pretty  exhibition   flowers  :  and 
Edwin  Molyneux,  still  one  of  the  best  of 
the   rich    bright   crimson    flowers,   is   still 
highly  esteemed  if   w'e  may  judge  by  the 
number  of  plants  in  evidence.     Lady  Ridge- 
way,  which  needs  good  culture   to  ensure 
proper  form,  was  represented  by  liandsome 
specimen   blooms,    its  salmon  -  buff'  shaded 
rose   colour    being    one    of    value   on    the 
exhibition  table  ;  it  belongs  to  the  incurved 
Japanese     type    of     the    Chrysanthemum. 
There  is  no  more  distinct  incurved  .Japanese 
than  Mrs.   W.   Curshaw,   which,    although 
not  one  of  the  largest,  is  of  beautiful  form, 
and  useful  as  an  exhibition  flower.     The  florets  are 
rather  broad,  prettily  curling  and  tightly  incurving, 
making  a  flower  of  splendid  substance.   The  colour  is 
a  silvery  bluish  pink,  quiteadaintj-  flower.  Calvafs 
1899,  which  is  sure  to  take  a  high   position  as  an 
exhibition  flower,  is  another  excellent  continental 
contribution  to  our  already  extended   list.      It  is 
another  pleasing  type  of  incurved  .Japanese  flower, 
with  long,  very   broad  florets,  building  a  flower  of 
massive  proportions  without  being  inelegant ;    the 
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colour  is  pearly  white,  freely  tinted  soft  mauve  ; 
the  constitution  of  the  plants,  however,  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  The  clear  rose-pink  with 
silvery  reverse  Japanese  Miss  Maud  Douglas  is  a 
flower  of  taking  form,  and  has  this  season  achieved 
distinction  in  the  way  of  awards  of  merit.  Mr. 
Davis  rightly  regards  Western  King  as  an  incurved 
Japanese  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  Whether 
as  an  exhibition  flower,  or  grown  freely  to  develop 
a  given  number  of  medium-sized  flowers  for  market, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  ;  pure  white,  of  easy  culture, 
it  has  a  dwarf,  sturdy  habit.  Mr.  Davis  shares 
with  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  Mr.  George  Mileham's 
novelties,  which  are  Japanese  varieties  of  high 
quality,  and  exhibited  before  the  floral  committees 
for  the  first  time  this  season. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  Japanese,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  a  variety  named  the  Rev. 
Douglas,  a  flower  of  a  lovely  canary  yellow  colour 
with  narrow  florets,  and  of  drooping  form,  making 
a  large,  full  bloom. 

Immeuse  quantities  are  grown  for  market,  these 
of  course  being  of  Japanese  form.  Their  names 
must  in  this  case  suttice,  and  will  give  readers  a 
capital  idea  of  what  are  considered  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Klondike,  a  bright  rich  yellow  ;  Gladys 
Roult,  a  daintv  pure  white  of  unique  form  ;  Clinton 
Chalfont,  rich'  yellow  ;  Eynsford  White,  pure 
white  ;  Pride  of  the  Market,  orange,  shade 
crimson ;  L'ile  des  Plaisirs,  reddish  chestnut  ; 
King  of  Plumes,  deep  rich  yellow  ;  Tuxedo,  orange, 
shaded  chestnut,  a  splendid  late  sort  ;  and  Mnie. 
Felix  Perrin,  the  best  of  the  late  rose-pinks.  There 
were  many  others  besides  those  given  here. 

All  the  newer  incurved  kinds  receive  attention, 
while  those  of  earlier  introduction  still  find  a  place. 
Mr.  Davis,  too,  has  a  weakness  for  the  large 
Anemones,  as  well  as  the  Japanese  Anemones,  and 
few  Chrysanthemums  are  there  to  equal  this  type 
of  the  flower  for  vases.  Pompons  and  Anemone 
Pompons  were  particularly  pleasing  and  fasci- 
nating, and  show  how  much  Chrysanthemum 
growers  are  missing  in  not  giving  more  attention 
to  these  types. 

Singles  are  quite  a  speciality,  old  and  worthless 
types  of  these  flowers  being  discarded  in  favour  of 
newer  and  better  sorts.  Framfield  Beauty,  rich 
velvety  crimson  ;  Yellow  Jacket,  bright  yellow  : 
Purity,  white  ;  Daisy  Brett,  white ;  Kucharis, 
purest  white  ;  and  Li  Hung  Chang,  cherry-red, 
with  golden  base,  were  a  few  of  the  best  of  the 
large-flowered  type :  while  those  of  the  small- 
flowered  section  were  beautifully  represented  by 
Rose  Perfection,  bright  rose  ;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane, 
cerise-pink  ;  Mary  Anderson,  pale  blush  ;  Mrs. 
Alfred  Double,  terra-cotta,  shaded  cherry-red  ; 
Annie  Tweed,  bright  crimson ;  and  Miss  Annie 
Holder,  pale  straw  yellow.  Early-flowering  kinds 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies  each  receive  attention,  a 
large  area  being  devoted  to  their  culture. 
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WORK  in  this  department  will  now 
be  reduced  to  the  ordinary 
routine,  as  advised  in  former 
calendar  notes,  and  to  bringing 
under  cover,  for  forcing,  relays 
of  plants  as  occasion  requires. 
Cleanliness  of  the  houses,  and  especially  of  the 
glass,  for  the  full  admission  of  such  daylight  as 
we  now  get.  are  more  important  items  than  they 
are  generally  thought.  Ventilation— though  a 
less  volume  of  fresh  air  may  be  admitted  to  the 
houses  and  frames— must  not  be  neglected  in  mild 
weather,  while  Violets  and  other  frame-grown 
subjects  will  need  all  that  can  be  given  to  prevent 
damping  oft'  or  undue  excitement  of  the  plants. 
As  the  Chrysanthemums  go  out  of  bloom,  oppor- 
tunity wilfbe  ottered  for  thinning  out  other  things 
that  may  ha\e  been  itrowded  from  want  of  room. 
In  the  Stove. 
Old  and  ungainly  plants  of  Crotuns  may  lie 
allowed  to  get  dry"  at  the  root   and   then   be  cut 


back  to  give  a  supply  of  early  cuttings.  Ixoras 
should  be  sponged  over  frequently  and  the  stems 
well  looked  over  for  scale,  to  which  they  are  very 
subject.  Well-coloured  sucker  growths  of  the 
variegated  Pandanus  Veitchi  may  be  taken  off 
whenever  they  can  be  obtained  of  sufficient  size, 
potted  up  in  a  sandy  mixture,  and  put  in  a  propa- 
gating case  to  strike  ;  there  will  then  be  no  further 
need  to  keep  the  older  plants  when  they  have 
served  their  jjurpose  for  house  decoration. 

Succulents 
generally  will  need  but  little  water,  and  the  house 
in  which  they  are  growing  should  be  kept  dry. 
The  nearer  they  can  get  to  the  glass  the  better 
they  will  be,  as  these  plants  almost  all  enjoy 
brighter  skies  than  we  usually  get.  This  applies 
more  especially  to  Cacti  of  various  species,  Phyllo- 
cacti.  Agaves,  Crassula,  and  Mesembryanthemums. 
The  new  Kalanchoe  flammea  appears  to  be  a  very 
slow  grower  in  a  young  state — this,  at  least,  has 
been  my  experience — and  it  will  require  very  careful 
and  very  light  watering  during  winter.  Probably 
the  progress  of  seedlings  raised  this  year  may  be 
much  more  rapid  in  the  spring  than  it  has 
hitherto  been. 

Lapacerias. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  thinning  out 
anj'  superfluous  growth,  small  spray  especially, 
but  all  strong  shoots  thrown  up  from  the  base 
should  be  retained.  The  plants  should  be 
thoroughl}'  sponged  over,  using  some  insecticide 
for  the  purpose.  The  best  way  to  get  at  the  work 
is  to  take  the  plants  down  bodily  from  the  trellis 
or  wires  to  which  they  have  been  trained  and  to 
trace  out  each  main  growth  from  the  base,  cleaning 
it  as  it  comes  to  hand.  If  the  tying  has  been 
carefully  attended  to  during  the  summer  the  diffi- 
culty of  doing  this  is  not  great,  but  a  neglected 
plant  which  has  been  growing  freely  is  a  trouble- 
some subject  to  handle. 

C-^LLAS. 

Plants  flowering  freely  will  ta.ke  almost  unlimited 
supplies  of  moderately  strong  manure  water  from 
the  tub,  and  this  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
strong  spathes  in  plenty.  Plants  in  small  pots 
will  benefit  greatly  by  having  a  top-dressing  of 
cow  manure  built  up  in  such  a  form  that  water 
may  be  given  in  quantity.  J.  C.  Tallack. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardenx,  Derby. 


THE    FLOWER  GARDEX. 

Clean  Walk.s  and  Drives. 

Seldom  do  we  experience  such  a  spell  of  growing 
weather  as  we  have  had  this  autumn.  The  lawns 
are  perfectly  fresh  and  growing,  reminding  one  of 
spring  rather  than  late  autumn.  These  will 
require  to  be  thoroughly  swept,  rolled,  and  mown 
once  more,  choosing  as  much  as  possible  the  driest 
part  of  the  day  for  machining,  after  which  the 
machines  should  be  well  cleaned,  overhauled, 
placed  away  in  the  machine  house,  and  left  in 
readiness  for  next  year's  use.  The  edges  of  the 
walks,  beds,  and  shrubberies  will  require  clipping, 
the  walks  weeded,  and  wherever  safe  to  use  a 
good  dressing  of  weed  killer  should  be  applied, 
which  will  quickly  eradicate  them  of  all  vegetable 
growth  and  leave  them  in  a  clean  and  bright  con- 
dition for  the  winter.  I  am  in  favour  of  dressing 
the  drives  and  walks  twice  annuall}',  in  spring  and 
autumn,  with  this  valuable  preparation,  the  cost 
of  which  is  little  compared  with  hand  weeding, 
but  care  should  lie  taken  never  to  use  this  any- 
where near  creepers  or  Box  edgings,  or  the  conse- 
quences will  in  all  probability  prove  disastrous. 
Wherever  returfing  is  necessarj'  endeavour  to  have 
this  completed  if  possible  before  Christmas,  when 
it  will  become  thoroughly  established  before  next 
summer. 

Planting:. 

This  has  been  an  ideal  season  for  moving  and 
replanting  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  many 
which  were  moved  (|uite  early  are  apparently  none 
the  worse,  having  made  nuiuy  new  roots  and  are 
practically  safe,  but  a  thin  mulching  of  half 
decayed  stable  litter  should  lie  [)lacc(l  over  the 
roots    in   case   of    se\'cre    weather.       Huring   open 


weather  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  may  still  be 
planted,  either  large  or  small.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  expose  the  roots  longer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  allow 
sutticient  time  to  plant  them  properly.  I  am  per- 
fectl}'  certain  many  trees  and  shrubs  die  annually 
owing  to  slovenly  planting.  Many  people,  especially 
the  inexperienced,  imagine  that  if  the  roots  are 
buried  it  matters  not  how  the  plants  should  grow. 
True,  a  few  of  our  common  soft-rooted  things  will 
grow  ;  in  fact,  one  can  hardly  kill  them,  but  it  is 
not  so  with  many  of  the  choice  ones.  Kvery 
damaged  root  should  be  trimmed  back  with  a 
sharp  knife,  always  cutting  from  the  under  side. 
Each  root  should  be  carefully  and  regularly  laid 
out,  and  the  finest  soil  well  worked  in  among  them 
a  little  at  the  time.  Make  thoroughly  firm  by 
treading,  and  secure  safely  against  wind  by 
staking.  The  planting  of  all  kinds  of  coniferous 
trees  and  shrubs  should  be  deferred  until  April. 
Hollyhocks  should  be  cut  down  ;  place  some  finely- 
sifted  cinder  ashes  closely  round  the  stems  of  the 
plant  and  a  further  mulching  of  farmyard  manure, 
which  will  benefit  the  plants  considerably. 

Montbretias. 

These  valuable  summer-flowering  plants  will  suc- 
ceed if  left  in  the  ground  in  all  ordinary  winters, 
but  on  cold,  wet  soil  some  protection  should  be 
afforded  them,  but  the  safest  and  best  plan  is  to 
lift  them  annually  and  winter  in  boxes,  and  plant 
out  in  April ;  they  will  be  found  to  bloom  much 
more  freely,  and  of  a  better  quality.  There  are 
now  many  varieties  in  cultivation,  some  of  which 
are  scarcely  worth  growing,  but  the  following  are 
among  the  best  I  know,  and  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  any  garden.  Crocosmia?flora,  bright  orange  ; 
Fiery  Star,  large  scarlet  :  Pottsi,  vivid  red  ;  Sol- 
faterre,  pale  sulphur  ;  Rosea,  rosy  pink  :  Fantasia, 
yellow  and  vermilion.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  Honne  Gardens,  Ehtrte,  HerU. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Spring   Cabbage;?. 

Many  of  the  earlier  plants  are  quite  large  enough, 
and,  owing  to  their  tender  growth,  will  either 
winter  badly  or  may  bolt  in  the  spring.  To  harden 
the  plants  in  ground  at  all  rich  tread  round  each 
plant  as  firm  as  possible  close  to  the  stem.  This 
may  break  a  few  surface  roots,  but  it  acts  as  a 
check,  and  the  harder  the  soil  the  sturdier  the 
growth,  and  the  plants  winter  better.  It  is  an 
easj'  matter  after  firming  to  mould  up  with  soil 
well  into  the  lov/er  leaves  to  preserve  the  stem  of 
the  plant.  Previous  to  doing  the  work  advised 
all  blanks  should  be  filled  up,  and  in  the  case  of 
very  large  seedlings  that  have  made  some  hearts 
these  may  be  cut,  and  their  place  filled  with  strong 
plants  from  the  seed-bed.  Though  full  late,  we 
usually  plant  out  a  few  rows  of  the  later  sow'n 
plants  at  this  date  if  the  weather  is  open,  as  these 
are  valuable  for  succession  to  the  earlier  plants. 
It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  lift  all  seedlings  in  the 
seed-beds  and  prick  out  in  rows  (i  inches  apart,  as 
treated  thus  they  winter  much  better  than  in 
crowded  seed-beds,  and  are  most  useful  for  plant- 
ing out  in  the  early  spring  or  to  fill  up  the  autumn- 
planted  (juarters  that  have  vacancies.  No  matter 
how  small  the  seedlings  in  the  beds  of  these  are, 
looked  after  as  advised,  they  will  soon  make  head- 
way in  the  spring,  and  turn  in  before  seed  sown 
under  glass  for  a  late  spring  or  early  summer 
supply. 

Spring  Cauliflowek.s. 

There  should  be  a  good  supply  of  plants  for 
autumn  planting  or  potting  up.  and  the  latter 
work  should  not  be  neglected,  as,  though  in  the 
south  we  have  had  10°  of  frost,  the  plant  where 
grown  hardy  and  not  too  crowded  in  the  seed-bed 
will  pot  up  nicely,  even  at  this  late  date.  In 
wintering  this  plant  do  not  select  the  gross  ones, 
as  these  are  apt  to  button  early  in  the  spring, 
and  much  valuable  time  i.s  lost.  1  need  not 
go  into  varieties,  as  I  have  previously  noted  a 
few  of  the  best  ;  but  I  would  urge  that  there 
.'should  be  no  delay  in  sheltering  the  plants,  no 
matter  in  what  position — frames,  pots,  or  hand 
glasses.      If  in  the  latter  ex]>ose  frtelN'  b\"  day  in 
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line  weather,  but  cover  to  ward  off  excessive  rain- 
fall and  frnst  at  night.  Should  there  be  any 
deliciency  of  plants  there  is  no  better  time  than  the 
present  to  sow  ;  I  am  aware  many  sow  in  heat 
early  in  the  year.  I  prefer  to  sow  a  month  earlier 
in  cold  frames,  as  raised  thus  sown  in  bo.xes,  not 
L-rowded  in  any  wa\',  the  plants  are  hardier,  and  do 
not  suffer  when  planted  out  like  those  raised  in 
heat.  Avoid  over  watering.  Keep  the  seedlings 
close  to  the  glass,  and  should  mildew  appear  dust 
over  frequently  with  dry  woofl  ashes  and  a  little 
sulphur,  and  ventilate  freely  in  fine  weather. 
There  are  some  splendid  small  earl}'  varieties, 
such  as  Veitch's  Forcing,  Sutton's  First  Crop,  and 
the  well-known  Snowball.  These  kinds  are  among 
the  best  for  frame  culture,  and  for  early  planting 
out  on  sheltered  borders  the\'  are  most  reliable. 

Sprixg  Tomatoes. 

The  late  summer-sown  plants  for  a  winter  and 
spring  supply  will  now  need  more  care,  as  in  this 
part  of  the  country  we  can  never  set  the  bloom  at 
this  season,  and  the  cultivator  will  need  to  treat 
the  plants  well  to  assist  them  in  swelling  up  the 
fruits  set  earlier.  From  now  a  little  more  warmth 
may  safely  be  given  to  plants  carrying  a  crop,  but 
with  more  heat  there  must  be  freeventilation,  and 
even  then  the  white  Hy  will  be  troublesome,  and  to 
get  rid  of  this  without  injury  to  plants  I  would 
advise  fumigating  once  a  fortnight  with  XL  All 
fumigator.  This  is  better  than  ordinary  tobacco 
paper,  and  is  done  so  easily.  With  a  good  set 
and  the  plants  in  pots  it  may  be  advisable  to  give 
weak  foods,  in  the  shape  of  fertilisers,  once  a  week. 
To  relieve  the  plants  as  much  as  possible  all  fruits 
full  size  may  be  removed  and  ripened  on  warm, 
dry  shelves.  No  matter  how  well  treated,  with 
shortening  days  the  fruits  will  not  be  equal  to  those 
produced  under  more  favourable  conditions,  and  in 
mild  weather  ventilate  freelj,  always  leaving  a 
little  space  open  on  the  back  ventilatois.  Plants 
sown  late  and  up  to  this  date  grown  in  frames 
may  be  removed  to  shelves,  but  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible.  Potting  ou  is  not  desirable  at  (his 
season  unless  the  plants  are  pot  bound;  if  the 
latter  the  work  must  be  done,  a  small  shift  given, 
as  at  no  time  is  a  check  desirable,  and  after 
repotting  water  sparingly,  keeping  closer  tor  a 
time-  "  a.  WvTHEs. 

^'yo»  Noii.if:  GanUun,  Brentford. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  exhibitions  of  IflOii  are  practically  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  no  doubt  after  several"  months  of 
anxiety  and  hard  work  many  have  been  dis- 
appointed, but  1  hope  not  disheartened.  More 
especially  do  I  say  this  to  the  beginner.  A  young 
exhibitor  can  hardly  expect  to  figure  very  highly 
in  the  prize  list  the  first  time  he  enters  the  arena". 
It  is  one  thing  to  simply  make  a  visit  at  a  well- 
contested  exhibition  and"  carry  awav  the  idea  that 
had  I  competed  I  could  easily  have  beaten  so  and 
so— how  often  does  one  hear  this  remark  ?— hut 
quite  another  to  figure  as  an  exhibitor,  and  the 
only  true  test  of  one's  strength  is  to  compete  and 
be  beaten,  as  in  all  probability  he  will  be  the  first 
time  or  two.  Make  a  careful  studv  of  every  detail 
in  connection  with  the  more  succe"ssful  exhibitors, 
such  as  varieties,  method  of  staging  and  arranging 
the  colours,  &c.  Endeavour  to  do  better  in  the 
future.  Do  not  rest  contented  with  the  hope  of 
having  them  as  good,  but  aim  at  injproving  on 
anythmg  yet  placed  before  the  public,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  in  the  end  success  will  crown 
one's  efforts.  Always  remember  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  a  reputation  than  it  is  to  keep 
It,  for  in  competition  it  is  the  desire  (and  rightly 
so)  to  lower  the  colours  of  the  most  successful,  and 
he  is  no  doubt  a  wise  man  who,  after  a  run  of 
success,  retires  on  his  laurels. 

Prepar.^tions  for  Another  Season. 
At  least  twelve  months  are  required  for  preparing 
and  perfe-ting  a  good  collection  of  plants,  and, 
though  not  an  advocate  for  striking  the  cuttings 
unduly  early,  a  list  of  varieties  will  have  to  be 
noted  and  the  old  stools  and  cuttings  properlv 
prepared  beforehand.  Xothing  is  more  fatal  to  the 
production    of   high-class   blooms   than    making   a 


commencement  with  weaklj-  drawn  up  cuttings. 
These  seldom  strike  and  grow  away  freely,  and  if 
they  do  their  vitality  is  much  impaired.  Conse- 
quently, a  clean,  strong,  sturdy  growth  should  be 
encouraged  before  making  any  attempt  to  strike. 
Immediately  the  plants  have  finished  flowering  cut 
them  down,  place  in  quite  a  cool  light  house  or 
cold  frame  and  thoroughly  fumigate — even  if  no 
insects  are  visible  it  is  well"  to  do  so.  The  young 
growths  will  quickly  assume  a  good  colour  and  be 
ready  for  the  cutting  pot. 

iSpECLMEX  Plants. 
In  my  opinion  these  are  not  so  well  represented 
as  the}'  were  a  few  years  since,  probably  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  labour  required  ancf  the  heavy 
cost  of  conveying  the  plants  to  and  from  the 
exhibition,  yet  when  well  staged  they  are  by  no 
means  the  least  attractive  classes  at  our  shows. 
I  never  thought  the  framers  of  schedules  offered 
sufficient  encouragement  to  them,  compared  with 
the  valuable  prizes  given  for  cut  blooms,  the  cost 
of  which  for  removing  from  one  place  to  another  is 
practically  nothing  compared  to  plants.  I  agree 
that  unless  these  are  well  presented  they  are 
scarcely  worth  the  room  occupied,  and,  if 
sufficient  inducement  cannot  be  offered  to  attract 
them,  they  are  better  left  out  altogether.  How- 
ever, to  be  successful  the  cultivator  must  at  once 


make  a  commencement,  as  these  require  a  long 
season  of  growth.  Strong  cuttings  of  suitable 
varieties  should  be  selected  and  struck  singly  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  given  every  enfouraeement 
to  grow  away  freely.  This  applies  to  alflarge- 
ffowering  and  Pompon  kinds. 

Late  decorative  varieties  specially  treated  for 
giving  a  display  in  mid-winter  are  most  promising 
this  year.  I  never  remember  them  more  so.  and 
for  home  decoration  these  are  most  useful.  They 
should  be  arranged  in  light  cool  houses,  given  air 
freely  whenever  the  weather  will  allow,  and  onlv 
sufficient  fire  heat  should  be  turned  on  to  counter- 
act frost.  Apply  stimulants  every  other  watering, 
and  slightly  fumigate  every  ten  da}'s. 

SUMMER-fLOWERTNG    SoRTS. 

Sec  that  a  sufficient  number  of  these  useful 
kinds  are  in  a  fair  way  for  rooting  in  cold  frames, 
and  make  good  any  failures.  E.  Beckett. 

AMenliam  Hou-^e  Gai-de/i^,  Elstree,  Hert^. 


PILLARS    IN    THE    GARDEN. 

Walls  in  a  garden  are  almost  indispensable, 
whether  it  be  as  an  aid  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees  or  for  serving  as  a  home  for  the  many 
beautiful  flowering  iilant.s  that  will  grow  upoii 
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tlieni.  The  pillars  at  the  end  of  walls  give 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
various  climbing  flowering  plants,  and  by  the 
use  of  some  of  these  they  may  be  quickly  trans- 
formed into  masses  of  floral  beauty.  Such 
things  as  Jessamine,  Clematis,  and  Roses— of 
which  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemberg,  Aimee 
A''ibert,  Crimson  Rambler,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Paul'-s  Carmine  Pillar,  and  Bennett's  Seedling 
are  a  few  suitable  ones — are,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  mention  but  a  small  number  of  the 
plants  available. 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

TuE  Dry  Autumn. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  present  autumn 
is  altogether  exceptional  on  account  of  the  almost 
unbroken  rainfall  and  its  long  continuance.  It 
has  militated  to  an  unprecedented  extent  against 
the  prosecution  of  ground  work  in  gardens,  and 
particularly  against  the  autumn  planting  of  .shrubs 
and  Roses.  I  have  been  assured  by  those  living  in 
districts  very  far  apart  that  the  ground  has  become 
so  sodden  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  "work." 
The  only  virtue  to  be  cherished  under  the.se  cir- 
cumstances is  patience.  Heavy  soil  dug  when  wet, 
it  is  notorious,  requires  a  much  longer  period  to  dry 
than  the  same  ground  left  to  dry  and  then  dug,  and 
Ls  less  kindly. 

All  kinds  of  kitchen  garden  produce  continue 
to  make  growth,  even  Peas,  which,  however,  do 
not  pod,  though  rows  still  standing  produce  flower. 
The  weather  has  admirabl}'  suited  Broccoli  in 
many  districts,  as  late  planted  stuff'  made  no 
growth,  or  practically  none,  till  the  beginning  of 
September.  Spinach,  Celery,  and  other  winter 
crops  are  all  looking  well,  but  a  change  to  hard 
frost  would  have  an  effect  that  one  does  not  care 
to  contemplate  too  closely.  Up  to  the  time  of 
writing  there  has  always  been  a  fair  lot  of  outdoor 
bloom,  such  as  Carnations,  Asters,  Stocks,  Mari- 
golds (including  African),  Roses,  and  even  Dahlias 
in  sheltered  position,  and  Geranium  and  other 
summer  bedding  plants  are  yet  green  though  Hower- 
less.     I  hear  that 

Haruv  Winter  Fruit 
is  rather  scarce  in  not  a  few  places,  and  many 
Apples,  and  also  Pears,  are  spotted  somewhat 
badly.  The  crop  of  the  latter  is  verj'  generally 
a  poor  one,  but  the  flavour  of  the  varieties  that 
have  hitherto  ripened  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Pears  are  exceedingly  dithcult  to  manage  from  this 
lime,  and  of  late  years  they  have  been  most 
capricious  as  to  time  of  ripening.  Where  there  is 
no  other  store  save  that  in  which  the  Apple  crop  is 
wintered,  it  conduces  to  the  good  keeping  of  Pears 
to  ventilate  more  freely  than  is  usually  done. 
Windows  may  be  darkened  wliere  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  do  so,  but  means  to  allow  the  admis- 
sion of  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  fresh  air  and 
for  the  exit  of  that  tainted  with  effluvia  from  the 
fruils  should  certainly  be  provided. 

Late  Apples 
have  been  exceptionally  late  in  maturing,  many 
sorts  having  been  left  on  the  trees  till  the  third 
week  in  November,  and  even  now  Claygate  Pear- 
main  and  one  or  two  other  late  sorts  are  unfit  to 
gather.  Though  not  quite  so  large  individually 
as  last  year,  sorts  that  have  been  left  on  the  trees 
suHiciently  late  to  complete  growtli  have  turned 
out  well,  and  if  carefullj'  managed  during  winter 
there  will  be  abundance  to  provide  a  supply  as  long 
as  the  fruit  can  be  expected  to  remain  in  condition. 

Pkotectinu  the  Banksian  Rose. 
This  pretty  little  Rose  is  admittedly  shy  bloom- 
ing in  the  north,  and  one  reason  no  doubt  is  that 
the  buds  are  destroyed  by  frost  in  late  spring. 
<  'overing  up  the  plant  closely  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months  has  a  marked  effect  in 
causing  loss  of  bloom,  inasnuich  as  growth  is  forced 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  is  perhaps  less  hardy  on 
account  of  the  protection  than  if  it  had  been 
produced    more    naturally.        Last    winter,    after 


making  the  stem  secure  near  the  ground  with  a 
covering  of  protecting  material,  the  branches  and 
shoots  were  allowed  to  remain  uncovered,  except 
during  frost,  when  ordinary  mats  were  suspended 
in  front  of  them.  Growth  was  certainly  later  in 
pushing,  and  we  secured  some  sprays  of  bloom 
distributed  over  the  shoots. 

Bamboo.s. 

I  beliexe  I  am  correct  in  thinking  there  exists  a 
doubt  whether  hardy  Bamboos  can  be  grown  under 
a  like  treatment  with  that  accorded  them  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country.  I  had  such  doubts 
myself,  and  it  was  onl}'  when  I  saw  the  wonderful 
growths  produced  in  the  south  of  England  by  means 
of  the  most  liberal  cultivation — good  soil,  plenty 
of  manure  and  water — that  I  was  induced  to  try 
at  least  manure  without  stint ;  water  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence  in  the  north.  The  results  of 
two  seasons  treatment  are  most  satisfactory,  and 
more  particularly  the  present  year  the  growths 
have  exceeded  anything  I  should  have  expected. 
The  more  vigorous  and  the  hardiest  sorts  are,  I 
imagine,  well  worth  experimenting  with  even  in 
cold  localities,  choosing  cosy  nooks  for  them,  a 
strong  soil,  inclining  even  to  clay,  and  liberal 
annual  dressings  of  manure  being  the  treatment 
they  appreciate.  The  most  ett'ective  niatuire  I 
have  yet  tried  is  coarse  material  from  a  ]3igeon 
loft.  Superphosphate  of  lime  produces  foliage  of 
a  brighter  green,  but  where  the  animal  manure  has 
been  used  sufficiently  plentifully  no  artificial 
manure  is  required  in  addition.  Phyllostachys 
may  be  planted  in  a  wet  hole,  and  the  plants  will 
be  none  the  worse  for  it.  My  earliest  experi- 
ments were  on  the  driest  and  warmest  spots,  but 
there  they  failed  and  in  time  died  out,  while  under 
the  conditions  just  mentioned  they  have  thriven 
exceedingly.  .  B. 
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AUTUMN  TREATMENT  OF  OUTDOOR 

PEACH   TREES. 

Notes    for    Amateurs. 

IN  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  even  more  than 
with  flowers,  one  has  to  be  always  looking 
ahead,  and  in  Peach  growing  even  now  one 
must  commence  to  prepare  for  next  season  ; 
the  treatment  now  given  has  a  considerable 
influence  upon  ne.xt  year's  fruit  crop.  So 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  picked  the  tree  should  be 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  all  old  wood  cut  away, 
not  too  closely  to  the  parent  branch.  The  aim  in 
pruning  Peach  trees  is  to  get  as  large  a  proportion 
of  young  wood  as  possible,  without  marring  the 
symmetry  of  the  tree  or  allowing  the  shoots  to 
become  too  crowded  together.  Any  young  shoots 
still  remaining  on  the  tree  that  cannot  be 
nailed  in  should  be  carefully  broken  oft'  at  the 
junction  with  the  parent  stem,  unless  it  can  be 
foreseen  that  a  shoot  from  the  same  plaie  might  be 
useful  another  year,  in  which  case  it  should  be  cut 
back  to  one  or  two  eyes,  when  a  new  shoot  will 
probably  break  out  from  there  the  following  spring. 
Foresight  in  pruning  would  prevent  a  good  deal  of 
the  bareness  in  the  centre  so  common  with  old 
trees.  All  young  long  shoots  should  be  shortened, 
a.s  the  unripened  parts  will  be  of  little  use  for  fruit 
bearing.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  leave  more 
than  12  inches  of  the  same  year's  growth,  as 
three  fruits  are  as  many  as  the  strongest  shoots 
will  bear,  so  that  if  these  are  left  of  greater  length 
it  is  occupying  valuable  wall  space  for  nothing.  If 
we  look  forward  to  next  spring  and  consider  what 
we  should  do  then,  we  know  that  of  the  new  growths 
arising  from  the  shoots  of  the  previous  season  we 
.shall  l)reak  ofl'  or  disbud  all  but  two — the  one 
nearest  the  base  and  the  one  at  the  extremity — to 
draw  up  the  sap  for  the  fruit ;  we  know,  too,  that 
after  the  summer,  when  the  fruit  is  picked,  we 
shall  do  one  of  two  things — either  cut  back  the 
shoot  of  the  previous  year  down  to  the  new  basal 
shoot  or  leave  the  old  shoot  with  the  terminal  new 
one  upon  it  ;  consequently,  in  either  case  increased 


length  of  the  old  shoot  is  only  so  much  waste  space, 
as  the  length  of  stem  will  probably  be  bare  if  it  is 
left  on  another  year.  Another  advantage  of  cutting 
ofl'  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  short  ones  as  well  as 
long  ones,  is  that  in  so  doing  we  most  likely  clear 
ofl~  some  aphides  or  their  eggs.  This  will  enable 
the  tree  to  start  in  the  spring  free  from  its  most 
common  enemy,  which  is  at  no  time  more  formidable 
than  when  the  tree  is  just  pushing  forth  its  first 
spring  growth. 

Having  cut  out  all  worn-out  wood,  shortened  the 
young  growth  to  a  reasonable  length,  and  nailed 
it  in  close  to  the  wall,  so  that  the  branches  all  over 
the  tree  are  something  like  an  equal  distance  apart, 
these  need  have  no  further  attention  until  the 
bloom  appears  next  season.  If  the  tree,  however, 
has  borne  a  heavj-  crop  of  fruit,  or  even  a  moderate 
one,  it  should  be  given  a  little  help  by  manuring. 
The  tiee  may  appear  to  be  doing  nothing  new,  but 
just  waiting  for  the  leaves  to  fall  oft',  whilst  in 
reality  it  is  very  busy  maturing  the  young  wood 
and  storing  up  strength  for  next  spring's  bloom, 
which  has  to  be  produced  witliout  the  help  of  any 
leaves  ;  in  fact,  except  as  regards  moisture,  entirely 
out  of  the  substance  of  the  tree  and  its  roots.  If 
the  tree  has  borne  a  fair  quantity  of  fruit,  then  the 
roots  will  have  probably  exhausted  the  soil  of  avail- 
able food  material  as  far  as  they  can  reach,  and  the 
tree  will  be  greatly  assisted  in  preparing  next  year's 
blossom  buds  and  storing  up  the  reserve  material  to 
develop  them  by  a  liberal  application  of  liquid 
manure,  guano,  or  dissolved  bones,  at  the  rate  of 
loz.  to  a  gallon  of  soft  water,  or  these  manures,  or 
one  of  them  sprinkled  on  the  ground,  at  the  rate  of 
about  half  a  pound  to  a  tree,  within  a  radius  of  a 
yard  of  the  stem,  hoed  in  lightly  and  well  watered. 
This  treatment  may  enable  the  tree  to  so  far  recover 
itself  that  it  will  not  need  a  j'ear's  rest,  but  will 
produce  good  crops  in  successive  years. 

If  after  pruning  there  still  appear  to  be  any 
aphides  left  on  the  tree,  it  should  be  syringed  with 
an  insecticide,  but  there  are  not  likely  to  be  any  if 
the  destruction  has  been  made  an  object  in  the 
pruning.  Ah;eu  Petts. 


LAW. 

A   DISPUTE   ABOUT   PRIZE   MONEY. 

At  the  Chesterfield  County  Court,  on  Fridaj', 
November  23,  his  Honour  Judge  Smyly,  Q.C. , 
dealt  with  a  case  of  considerable  interest  to 
exhibitors  at  horticultural  shows.  An  action  was 
brought  by  William  Rigley,  an  exhibitor  at  the 
last  show  of  the  Drontield  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  society,  to  recover  from  the  society  the  sum 
of  £2  8s. ,  being  the  amount  of  prize  money  awarded 
him  at  the  show  on  September  30  for  his  exhibits. 
Mr.  C.  Padley  appeared  for  the  societj',  and  the 
plaintifi' conducted  his  own  case. 

Mr.  Padley  admitted  on  behalf  of  the  society 
that  plaintiff  won  prizes  to  the  amount  claimed,  but 
the  society  contended  that  his  conduct  disquahfied 
him  from  receiving  the  money. 

The  plaintift',  in  the  course  of  his  cross-examina- 
tion, said  the  Asters,  Apples,  Marigolds,  in  respect 
of  which  he  won  prizes,  were  his  own  growing, 

A  copy  of  the  society's  rules  was  put  in,  one  of 
which  was  to  the  eft'ect  that  the  exhibits  must  be 
grown  by  the  exhibitor,  and  any  member  not  com 
plying  with  the  rule  was  liable  to  disqualification, 
expulsion  from  the  society,  and  prosecution. 

Mr.  Padley  said  plaintift  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  when  tlic  rule  was  drawn  up.  But  he 
exhibited  fruits  and  flowers  which,  on  his  own 
admission  before  tlie  whole  committee,  he  had  not 
grown. 

Plaintiff  argued  that  when  he  signed  the  entr\' 
form  he  did  not  liind  himself  to  abide  by  that  rule. 

His  Honour  :  Even  if  there  were  no  rules  at  all, 
surely  connnon  honesty  would  not  allow  you  to 
show  things  that  j-ou  had  not  grown  yourself. 
That  simply  means  that  anj'  person  with  a  fe«' 
shillings,  but  no  garden,  could  hay  specimens  and 
sweep  off  the  prizes.  Such  a  thing  would  not  be 
right  and  proper.  You  cannot  for  a  moment  claim 
those  prizes  in   the   face  of  the  fact  that  you — a 
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member  of  the  commit  lee,  too,  of  all  persons—- 
showeil  tilings  that  were  not  grown  by  3'ou. 

The  plain  till' said  he  had  been  cheated. 

His  Honour :  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  you  liave  tried  to  cheat.  A  verdict  for  the 
defendant  society  was  given.  —  Yorkshire  Courier. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

( The  Editors  are  not   responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  hy  their  correspondents. ) 

COLCHICUM    SIBTHORPI. 

[To  THE  Editok  of   "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — The  very  many  admirers  of  choice 
bulbous  flowering  plants  will  be  as  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Ewbank  as  I  am  myself 
for  the  waj'  in  which  he  champions  the 
cause  of  this  fine  plant.  It  is,  however, 
quite  clear,  even  by  the  various  quotations 
cited  in  Mr.  Ewbank's  note,  that  I  am  not  alone 
in  regarding  C.  speciosum  as  the 
finest  of  these  coloured  forms,  for 
as  I  read  the  opinions  given  on 
page  383  only  the  first  gives  pre- 
ference to  C.  Sibthorpi  as  "  the 
largest  of  all  the  Colchicums." 
I  must,  however,  remind  Mr. 
Ewbank  that  my  former  note  con- 
cerned only  the  one  plant,  and 
while  I  have  stated  this  to  be  the 
"finest"  I  have  in  no  sense 
attempted  to  minimise  the  value 
of  Sibthorp's  Meadow  Saffron, 
which  I  know  to  be  a  fine  plant. 
Size  in  these  things  greatly — 
indeed,  wholly — depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  corms  below  ground  and 
the  length  of  time  these  have 
remained  undisturbed.  In  giving 
my  opinion  of  these  plants  I  am 
guided  by  personal  experience,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  may  in  themselves  be  of 
a  more  satisfying  nature  to  the 
wants  of  this  fine  Colchicum  than 
those  of  my  own  district.  I  have 
also  watched  it  in  its  flowering  at 
Kew,  and  here  also  I  do  not 
remember  that  it  reaches  the  size 
of  C.  speciosum,  though  the  signs 
are  in  favour  of  greater  freedom. 
Only  very  recently  in  the  Field 
I  saw  C.  speciosum  described  in 
size  as  equalling  champagne  glasses, 
therefore  if  Sibthorp's  kind  sur- 
passes this  it  is  large  indeed.  Of 
the  actual  size  of  the  flowers  from 
'  established  corms  there  is  only  one 
'     way  to  decide,  namely,  to  grow  both 

side  by  side  under  the  same  conditions  in  one  garden. 
Obviously  Mr.  Ewbank  has  done  this,  and  has 
declared  in  favour  of  C.  Sibthorpi.  The  tidings  will 
not  be  unwelcome,  for  the  plant  as  yet  is  not  abun- 
dantly distributed.  In  my  own  experience  with 
other  things  that,  like  these,  are  rather  slow  to  reach 
their  fullest  size,  the  ultimate  stage  is  often  not 
attained  from  the  necessity  of  lifting  each  year 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  where  stocks  are 
small  and  the  entire  lot  is  raised  each  3'ear  one's 
knowledge  is  necessarily  deferred.  The  happ}'  side 
of  the  business  appears,  however,  when  in  a  subject 
like  the  present  the  flowers  are  described  as 
"  large,"  and  presently — after,  say,  a  couple  of 
r  years  or  more — the  purchaser  of  a  small  lot  is 
1  surprised  to  find  he  has  obtained  a  flower  much 
larger  than  was  even  suggested  by  catalogue 
description.  After  all,  Mr.  Ewbank  is  but  the 
bearer  of  the  best  of  tidings,  and  I  can  assure  him 
I  shall  equally  rejoice  should  it  become  a  generally 
established  fact  that  C.  Sibthorpi  surpasses  in  size, 
beauty,  and  floriferousness  all  others  of  the  race. 
I  saj'  this  inasmuch  as  the  size,  vigour,  and  general 
robustness  of  C.  speciosum  are  well  known,  and  any 


other   kind   that    is    destined     to    achieve   higher 
honours  will  assuredly  be  welcomed.  E.  J. 


Sir, — Like  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  I  have  been 
surprised  to  see  that  so  little  mention  has  been 
made  of  this  noble  Meadow  Saft'ron  in  notes 
regarding  autumn  flowers.  It  was  mentioned 
several  times  in  The  (iAKDEN  last  autumn,  and 
those  who  possess  vol.  Ivi.  will  find  in  the  index 
more  than  one  reference  to  C.  Sibthorpi.  I  look 
upon  it  as  the  finest  of  the  chequered  forms  ;  but 
it  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste  whether  it  is  to  be 
preferred  to  C.  speciosum  maximum,  with  its  deep 
ruby  cups,  or  to  the  nolile  C,  BornniuUeri,  which 
is  larger  still.  Those  who  have  seen  the  three  are 
not  likely  to  rest  satisfied  with  one  only,  but  will 
wish  to  have  the  trio.  S.  Arn'ott. 


more,  but  not  one  of  my  manj'  acciuaintances 
have  condemned  the  Logan  Berry.  It  will  thrive 
in  almost  an}*  place,  and  does  not  require  a  very 
rich  soil  or  much  attention.  On  many  estates  it 
is  being  used  as  a  covert,  and  what  could  be  better'; 
It  quickly  makes  growth,  ami  is  both  useful  and 
ornamental.  Tlien  the  berry  itself  is  good  for  jams, 
jellies,  &c.  I  once  asked  a  housekeeper's  opinion 
of  it.  "Please  send  in  all  you  can,"  was  her 
answer;  "it  is  excellent,  and  attains  a  lieautiful 
bright  colour,  besides  a  pleasant  flavour."  Even 
raw  it  is  very  agreeable,  and  to  those  people  who 
like  a  brisk,  yet  withal  a  pleasant  flavoured  fruit, 
it  will  commend  itself.  Borderland. 


PEACH    GOLDEN    EAGLE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I    was    pleased  to   see   your   correspondent 
"(i.  W.'' (page  3(33)  speaking  so  highly  of  the  above. 
I  know  little  of  it  myself,  but  Mr.  \\.  Messenger, 
of   Woolverstone,    put   up  a  fine   dish   of   highly- 


PLANTING  TEA  ROSES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
,  Sir,  —As  Mr.  Mawley  refers  to  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  Rose  beds,  as  described   by  Mr.  Molyneux 
I  (page  31"2),    I   would    venture   to   suggest   that   if 
amateurs  follow  Mr.   Molyneux's  plan,   and  plant 
j  Tea  Roses  on  the  ground  level,  they  will  prol>ably 
lose  a  great  part  of  them  the  first  cold  winter.     A 
bed  of  2  feet  or  3  feet  deep  of  fresh  mould  soil  will 


A     i.Uour     OF     UU6E     DUU1;LE     I'ERSIA.N      VEIXOW. 


coloured  fruits  in  his  grand  collection  of  six  kinds 
at  the  Ipswich  show  on  November  13,  thus  full3' 
bearing  out  "G.  W.'s"  remarks  about  its  value  as 
a  late  kind.  If  the  flavour  is  only  fair,  it  is, 
indeed,  valuable  so  late  in  the  season,  and  deserves 
extended  cultivation.  E.  Beckett. 


sink  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  or  more  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  the  Roses  will  be  in  a  hole. 
The  beds  should  l)e  finished  off  fully  a  foot,  or  even 
more,  above  the  ground  level,  and  then  the  ten- 
derest  Tea  Roses  will,  if  carefullj'  earthed  up  in 
November,  and  mulched  then  or  later,  seldom  or 
ever  be  cut  below  the  ground.  J.  R.  D. 


NEW    BEJIRIES    AND    BRAMBLES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  your  i.ssue  of  November  3,  under  the  above 
heading,  a  resident  of  Cheshire  is  grumbling  at  the 
amount  of  praise  bestowed  on  some  of  the  brambles 
that  have  mostlj'  been  introduced  from  America. 
Had  he  not  mentioned  the  Logan  Berry  I  might 
have  allowed  the  matter  to  pass.  He  does  not 
grow  the  fruit  himself,  but  a  friend  said  the 
flavour  is  "as  good  as  a  bad  Barberrj'."  Now,  I 
do  not  at  all  agree  with  this  judgment.  Before  a 
fruit,  or  plant,  or  flower  is  condemned,  let  it 
be  fairly  judged.  Your  correspondent  has  not 
done  so,  but  merely  contented  himself  with  a 
friend's  report.  Now,  I  for  one  sometimes  dift'er 
from    a   friend's    opinion,   .so    do    a    great    many 


THE   DOUBLE   PERSIAN  BRIAR. 

It  is  only  in  the  more  favoured  portions  of 
our  i.slands  that  we  can  e.xpect  thi.s  brilliant 
yellow  Rose  to  make  so  fine  a  flowering  bush 
in  the  open  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  but 
anywhere  in  the  latitude  of  London  it  can  be 
grown  with  success  against  a  south  wall,  and 
is  well  worthy  of  the  choicest  place.  It  is 
prol)al)ly  the  most  brightly-coloured  yellow 
Rose  we  have,  as  it  is  of  a  full  strong  yellow 
colour  all  over.  Like  other  Roses  of  the  Briar 
class,  it  flowers  only  once  a  year,  but  its 
blooming  time  is  so  early  that  it  is  all  the 
more  welcome. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


PYRUS    SCHIEDECKERI. 

BKLONGINi;  to  the  Mains  (or  Cral>) 
.section  of  Pyrus,  this  new  variety  or 
h,\'brid  has  for  its  near  allies  snch 
popnlar  and  beautifnl  plants  as  Pyrns 
floribnnda,  P.  spectabilis,  P.  bacoata 
(Siberian  Crab),  &fi.  ;  yet  it  is  not 
inferior  in  beanty  to  any  of  them.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  (some  five  or  si.v)  that  it  has  been  in 
commerce,  and  in  May,  1890,  it  was  shown  at  the 
IJrill  Hall,  Westminster,  by  the  Messrs.  Paul,  of 
both  Cheshunt  and  Waltham,  and  was  given  an 
award  of  merit.  It  has  not,  of  conrse,  reached  its 
full  size  yet  in  this  country,  but  it  is  evidently 
going  to  he  a  small  tree.  It  is  nearly  related  to 
P.  Horibunda,  but  gives  every  indication  of  possess- 
ing a  more  tree-like  character,  its  branches  being 
sturdier  and  more  erect  in  growth.  But  it  is  for 
its  wealth  of  blossom  that  it  is  chiefly  remarkable. 
Even  among  such  profuse  flowering  things  as  those 
of  its  allies  mentioned  above,  it  is  noteworthy  for 
its  qualities  in  that  respect.  During  May,  its 
flowering  season,  clean  branches  3  feet  and  even 
4  feet  long  can  be  cut,  which  are  wreathed  from 
end  to  end  with  blossom.  The  flowers  are  semi- 
double  and  come  in  the  usual  Apple-like  clusters  ; 
each  flower  is  about  H  inches  across,  the  petals 
being  of  a  lovely  shade  of  pale  soft  rose.  It  is  a 
plant  to  be  noted  now  the  planting  season  is  here. 


CELASTRUS    ARTICULATUS. 

For  positions  where  a  very  vigorous  and  rampant 
climber  is  desired,  there  are  few  things  of  its 
particular  tj'pe  more  suitable  than  this  compara- 
tively uncommon  species  of  Celastrus.  It  is,  how- 
ever, better  adapted  for  running  wild  over  other 
trees  or  shrubs  than  it  is  for  a  wall  or  similar 
situation  where  it  has  to  be  kept  within  certain 
bounds.  Its  stems  are  twining,  and  in  default  of 
other  support  twist  round  each  other  and  form  a 
dense  tangled  mass.  It  may  be  used  for  clothing 
mounds  or  old  stumps,  but  the  best  effect  will  be 
produced  if  some  tree  of  no  particular  value  can  be 
left  for  it  to  ramble  over.  It  should  be  planted 
somewhere  at  the  circumference  of  the  tree,  and 
given  a  pocket  of  good  stiff  loam.  When  once  it 
has  attached  itself  to  the  branches  it  needs  no 
further  attention,  as  it  twists  itself  round  them, 
and  during  the  growing  season  is  ever  reaching  out 
fin-  new  holds.  Nearly  allied  to  Euonymus,  this 
(Jelastrus  is,  like  several  members  of  that  genus, 
noteworthy  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  fruits. 
These  fruits  are  borne  on  short-stalked  clusters, 
and  as  they  become  ripe  acquire  a  light  yellow 
colour.  When  fully  ripe  they  split  open  after  the 
manner  of  the  Euonymus,  and  expose  the  bright 
red  seeds.  The  species  is  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  is  perfectly  hardy. 


ELyEAGNUS  macrophylla. 

Evergreens  that  flower  in  November  are  so  un- 
usual that  a  word  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
EUeagnuses  having  that  character.  E.  pungens  and 
E.  glabra  are  fairly  well  known,  especially  their 
yellow  and  white  variegated  forms,  but  E.  macro- 
phj'lla  for  some  reason  has  never  become  common, 
vet  it  is  in,. some  respects  the  finest  of  evergreen 
EliL'agnuses  that  are  hardy.  Its  leaves  being  of  a 
very  deep  lustrous  green  above  and  silvery  beneath 
give  it  a  distinct  value  as  an  evergreen  merely.  Its 
Howers,  of  course,  are  not  large,  but  they  are  larger 
1  han  those  of  E.  pungens  or  E.  glabra  ;  they  are 
lather  Fuchsia-like  in  shape  and  are  also  pendent, 
llie  colour  being  the  same  silvery  grey  as  the 
underside  of  the  leaves.  I  first  saw  it  in  bloom  at 
Messrs.  Veitch's  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  four  years 
ago,  a  specimen  there  being  grown  on  a  wall. 
This,  however,  although  no  doubt  making  the 
plant  flower  better,  is  not  necessary  so  far  as  the 
iiardiness  of  the  species  is  concerned.  A  large 
I  push  has  been  grown  outside  at  Kew  for  many 
years.  It  commences  to  bloom  in  October,  and 
continues  through  November.  It  is  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan.     I  am  not  aware  when  it  was 


introduced,  but  the  species  was  known  and  described 
by  Thunberg,  the  Swedish  botanist,  more  than  100 
years  ago.  W.  J.  B. 


(^RAT.EGUS    PINNATIFIDA    ^[AJOR. 

Thts  handsome  Thorn  is  not  seen  at  its  best  until 
it  has  attained  a  considerable  size,  young  plants 
bearing  flowers  and  fruit  but  sparsely  or  not  at 
all.  A  handsome  specimen  about  2.3  feet  high  has 
been  a  grand  sight  at  Kew  during  the  past  two 
months,  and,  barring  sharp  frosts,  will  continue 
for  some  time  yet.  It  is  covered  with  large 
corymbs  of  deep,  shining  red  fruit,  which  are 
each  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  oblong  in  shape, 
with  a  somewhat  Pear-shaped  base.  The  leaves 
remain  green  for  a  much  longer  jjeriod  than  those 
of  the  other  Thorns,  and  change  to  a  beautiful 
bronze-crimson  tint  before  finally  dropping  off. 
They  are  each  about  4  inches  long,  rather  thick 
and  shining,  and  lobed  about  half-way  to  the  mid- 
rib, with  the  edges 
coarsely  serrated. 
The  back  of  the 
mid  -  rib  and  the 
petioles  of  the  leaves 
and  the  young  wood 
are  all  of  a  shining 
red  tint.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  open 
in  .June.  In  both 
foliage  and  fruit  it 
is  a  handsome, 
vigorous-looking 
tree,  which  is  worthy 
of  more  e.xtended 
cultivation    than   it 


ILEX 

CORNUTA. 

This  Chinese  Holly 
is  a  handsome  plant, 
and  quite  distinct 
from  any  of  the 
forms  of  the  com- 
mon H0II3',  man}' 
and  varied  though 
they  are.  It  is  of 
a  shrubby  habit  in 
this  country,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  about 
0  feet,  and  much  tlie 
same  in  diameter. 
It  is  not  a  very 
rapid  grower,  which 
makes  it  a  most 
valuable  evergreen 
for  small  gardens  or 
places  where  a 
dwarf,  compact 
plant  is  required. 
The  leaves  are  up- 
wards of  3  inches  in 
length,  of  a  light, 
shining  green,  and 
rather  stiff  in  tex- 
ture.    Each    leaf   is 

armed  with  seven  or  eight  long  stout  spines, 
which  are  arranged  three  at  the  tip,  tiie  centre 
one  turned  downwards,  while  the  other  two 
are  horizontal,  two  large  horizontal  ones  nearly 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  two  smaller  ones,  which 
point  downwards,  near  this  basal  pair.  Some- 
times there  is  an  extra  solitary  spine  at  the  base 
of  the  leaf  near  its  junction  with  the  petiole.  The 
berries  are  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  are  usually 
borne  in  twos  and  threes  or  solitarily.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  seeds  or  by  cuttings  taken  early  in  the 
summer.  L. 


SALIX  REPENS  VAK.  AROENTEA 
(S.  SERICEA). 


SALIX    REPENS    VAR.    AROENTEA. 

(S.    SERICEA.) 

TiiKRE  are  at  least  throe  different  species  of  Willow 
that  have  been  called  "  Salix  sericea."  Most  fre- 
quently, however,  has  the  name  been  applied  to 
the  one  of  which  a  sketch  is  here  reproihiced,  and 


which  is  reallj'  a  silver-leaved  variety  of  our  British 
prostrate  ^Villow — Salix  repens.  Its  correct  name 
is  S.  repens  var.  argentea.  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
half  an  inch  to  1  inch  long,  and  covered  on  the 
under  surface  with  beautiful  silvery,  silky  hairs, 
(irown  on  its  own  roots  and  left  to  itself,  it  is, 
like  S.  repens,  a  more  or  less  procumbent  shrub, 
but  a  popular  way  of  cultivating  it  is  to  graft  it  on 
standards  5  feet  or  more  high.  Thus  treated  it 
forms  a  small,  rather  mop  -  headed,  but  pretty 
weeping  tree.  The  stock  used,  I  believe,  is  most 
frequently  the  common  "Goat  Willow"  (Salix 
Caprea),  which  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  a 
much  stronger  grower  than  the  scion  in  this  case. 
This  probably  tends  to  shorten  the  lives  of  the 
plants,  and  suckers,  of  course,  have  to  be  removed 
whenever  they  appear.  Uncompromising  oppo- 
nents of  grafting  naturally  condemn  the  use  of 
this  or  any  stock.  But  I  am  afraid  if  this  Willow 
has  to  be  grown  at  all  in  this  manner — i.'.,  made 
artificially  into  a  weeping  tree  —  grafting  will 
perforce  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  weeping 
varieties  of  the  stouter,  naturally  tree-like  species 
— such  as  Salix  cordata,  or  the  weeping  form  of 
S.  Caprea  itself  (the  "Kilmarnock  Willow") — 
ought  certainly  to  be  rooted  from  cuttings  and 
trained  up  to  the  desired  height.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  a  small,  thin-branched,  partially 
prostrate  plant  like  S.  repens  could  be  trained  up 
in  that  way. 

THE  COCKSPUR  THORN   (CRAT/EGUJS 
CRUS-GALLI.) 

The  beauty  of  this  Thorn  as  a  fruiting  tree  is  never 
so  strikingly  apparent,  perhaps,  as  it  is  during  the 
latter  part  of  November,  just  after  its  leaves  have 
fallen.  The  thickly-set  clusters  of  pendent  haws 
then  become  fully  revealed,  and  their  rich  deep  red 
colour,  especially  when  lit  up  by  the  low  rays  of 
the  November  sun,  makes  one  of  the  brightest  and 
cheeriest  of  garden  pictures  in  winter.  The  Cock- 
spur  Thorn  as  a  species  has  hitherto  been  made  up 
of  two  distinct  sets  of  varieties.  There  are  the 
broad-leaved  ones,  like  ovalifolia,  prunifolia,  &c. , 
which  do  not  retain  the  fruits  any  longer  than  the 
leaves.  These,  Professor  Sargent,  who  is  studying 
and  revising  the  American  species,  is  going  to 
separate  from  the  smaller,  narrow-leaved  varieties, 
which  retain  their  fruits  till  midwinter  or  later, 
and  which  are  also  distinguished  by  their  flat- 
topped  habit  and  the  horizontal  growth  of  their 
branches.  The  latter  are  the  true  C.  Crus-galli 
forms,  and  as  single  specimens  especially  make 
very  picturesque  lawn  trees.  The  smallest  leaved 
varieties  are  known  as  linearifolia  and  p3'racanthi- 
folia  (or  salicitolia).  They  may  be  obtained  from 
nurseries  under  these  names.  AV.  .7.  B. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOW   TO    COOK    WATERCRESS. 

ATERCRESS  has  more  sale  in  the 
London  market  all  the  year  round 
t  lian  any  other  green  stufl'  of  about 
the  same  price,  but  few  people 
seem  to  know  how  excellent  it  is 
as  a  cooked  vegetable.  In  London 
it  is  hardly  ever  used  save  as  a  salad,  but  when 
cooked  it  is  far  more  delicate  than  Spinach  and 
much  the  same  class  of  vegetable.  In  large  towns 
it  is  nearly  always  the  same  price,  a  penny  a 
bunch —large  bunches  in  summer,  small  ones  in 
winter.  But  even  in  winter,  M'hen  the  bunches  are 
small,  it  costs  quite  as  little  as  other  green  vege- 
tables. But  it  is  rather  to  those  who  live  in  the 
country — and  can  get  whatever  quantity  they 
require  for  only  the  trouble  of  picking — that  I  wish 
to  reconnnend  this  use  of  Watercress.  For  cooking 
when  picked  and  washed,  the  leaves  sliould  be 
taken  off  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  thick  stem  of 
the  middle  of  the  sprig  ;  it  should  then  be  boiled 
like  Spinach,  and  rubbed  through  a  wire  sieve.  It 
can  be  served  like  Spinach  for  dinner,  with  fried 
sippets  or  poached  eggs,  while  for  breakfast  it 
forms  an  excellent   mat    on  which  to   lay   broiled 
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kidneys,  a  savoury  omelette,  angels  on  horseback 
(rolls  of  broiled  bacon  with  an  oj-ster  within  each), 
grilled  chicken,  &c.  Added  to  good  stock  and  sent 
up  with  fried  sippets  it  makes  a  very  nice  soup. 
There  are  so  many  of  these  half-wild  vegetables 
growing  in  the  country  lanes  and  streams  that  it 
seems  a  pity  tliey  are  not  more  used.  It  is  like 
some  of  the  garden  \'egetables,  of  which  half  is 
thrown  away  and  only  half  used,  when  hotli,  cooked 
in  their  diti'erent  ways,  would  beexoellent.  In  the 
streams  in  one  county  in  Irelauil  there  are  enough 
A\'atercresses  growing  to  supply  London  for  weeks. 
The  upper  classes  hardly  ever,  e.Kcept  as  a  salad  or 
garnish,  use  this  excellent  vegetable,  and  the 
country  people  never  touch  it.  At  Sidmouth,  in 
Devonshire,  quantities  grow  in  the  streams  and 
river  Sid.  I  have  never  noticed  people  picking  it, 
but  it  is  for  sale  in  the  greengrocers'  shops  for 
visitors  at  the  usual  London  price  of  a  penny  a 
bunch,  (iarden  or  American  Cress  is  most  useful 
also  for  cooking  in  the  same  manner. 

A.    H.    TVRRKI.L. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


Bekrikd  Mvkti.k  Shoots. 
.\lr.  Kingsmill  sends  a  well-berried  spray  of  the 
small-leaved  Myrtle  grown  at  Stanbridge  Park, 
near  Romsey.  and  asks  if  such  fruiting  is  unusual. 
The  fruiting  of  Myrtles  is  not  unusual  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  the  climate  of  Romsey,  though 
not  so  warm  as  that  of  the  not  far  distant  Isle  of 
Wight,  is  a  good  and  mild  one. 

Clem.^tls  grewi.eklora. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  of  Trinitj' College  (hardens, 
Dulilin,  sends  flowers  of  this  interesting  plant, 
witli  the  following  note :  — "  I  beg  to  send  you 
tiowering  specimens  of  this  rather  rare  Hiniala^'an 
species,  mentioned  by  Nicholson  as  being  '  a 
flistinct-looking,  cool,  greenhouse  species,*  intro- 
duced from  the  north  of  India  in  ISHS,  and  figured 
in  the  Solninra/  MaiirtziiK,  t.  (iSliil.  It  has  Howered 
profuseU'  this  autumn  in  a  stable  3'ard  at  U'ond- 
lawn.  Coiuitv  Kalway,  and  1  .am  indebte^l  to  the 
head  gardener  there,  Mr.  Anihew  Porter,  for  the 
branches  sent  to  you.  The  plant  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Porter,  as  I  understand,  bj'  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of 
Xewry,  and  this  is  the  second  time  that  it  has 
flowered  at  Woodlawn.  It  was  planted  four  years 
ago,  with  some  little  preparaticm,  in  a  very  hard 
gravel  soil,  and,  as  Mr.  Porter  surmises,  it  has 
rarely  been  known  to  Hower  freely  in  the  open  air 
in  lireat  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  general  effect  of 
the  branchlets  laden  with  axillary  clusters  of 
flowers  and  buds  is  that  of  a  brightly-coloured 
liranch  ot  Hops,  the  flowers  and  buds  being  of  a 
peculiar  shade  of  tawny  yellow.  It  is  a  nice  and 
welcome  addition  to  the  green-flowered  section  of 
winter-flowering  Clematis,  as  it  is  also  the  most 
vigorous  and  free-flowering  of  all  that  I  have  yet 
seen.  Only  the  other  day  a  lady  in  County  Clare 
sent  for  name  the  rare  or  little  known  Clematis 
cirrhosa,  which  is  very  pretty,  though  not  either  so 
vigorous  or  so  showy  as  is  C.  grewi;eflora.  C. 
calycina  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  all  this 
group,  and  quite  distinct  from  C.  cirrhosa,  with 
which  it  is  constantlj'  confounded  both  by  authors 
and  gardeners.  C.  graveolens  is  also  well  known, 
and  these  four  species  flower  from  September  until 
April  in  mild  and  sheltered  places  near  the  sea." 


NOTES  FROM  A  COUNTY  DOAVN 
GARDEN. 

TlCKMHINO. 

I  TUi.vK  this  is  as  pleasant  an  operation  in  garden- 
ing as  any.  The  top  spit  is  cut  and  then  turned 
green  side  down  into  the  earthy  hollow  ;  the 
breaking  up  of  the  soil  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the 
crumbling  loam  have,  with  the  exercise,  a  bene- 
ficial and  quietening  effect  on  both  mind  and  body, 
and  add  vigour  for  tlie  future.  We  have  had  a  lot 
of  this  useful  work  done  here  lately,  and  the 
ground  will  now  be  ready  for  spring  planting  of 
vegetables  and  Potatoes.     We  have  been  planting 


Lilies  in   Pots   for  Hodse 

Dei'oratiox 
later.  The  pots  used  are 
t)  -  inch,  and  are  carefully 
drained  with  crocks;  virgin 
loam  and  sand  are  added 
until  the  pot  is  about  two- 
thirds  full  when  the  Lily  bulb 
is  inserted.  Later,  the  pots 
get  a  good  top-dressing  of 
strong  soil.  The  I^ilies  we 
have  potted  are  longiflorum 
giganteum.  which  is  a  grand 
variety  of  the  old  white 
trumpet.  Lilium  speciosum 
album  Kr.Ttzeri,  a  hii_'lily 
fragrant  and  beautiful  Lil\- 
with  dark  orange  anthers. 
L.  speciosum  Melpomene, 
another  very  fine  Lily  of  a 
rich  dark  crimson  colour, 
spotted  with  dark  red,  also 
the  varieties  roseum  and 
rubrum,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon L.  longiflorum,  L.  Mar- 
tagon,  L.  Browni,  a  very  tine 
white  Li  y  with  brownish 
purple  outside,  and  L.  tigri 
num  .splenilens. 

Outdoor  Flowers. 
We  are  depending  now  for 
cut  flowers  on  out  of  door 
Chrysanthemums,  a  few 
monthly  Roses,  and  others. 
Schizostylis  coccinea.  an  odd 
oriental  Poppy  or  two,  a  few 
late  Spiderworts.  and  an 
occasional  break  uf  Escallonia 
macrantha.  ami  reii  ami  white 
berried  bushes. — W.  S. 


BOOKS. 

Sylvana's  Letters 
to    an     Unknown 

Friend.*— One  of  tlle  first 
in  time  among  those  yet 
living  who  wrote  inspired 
by  their  gardens,  and  ever 
first  in  deepest,  c'earest 
insight  to  see  and  to  feel  the 
joy  and  loveliness  and  the 
poetry  of  the  garden's  influence,  to  "  E.  V.  B."  all 
who  truly  love  their  gardens  will  oft'er  heartfelt 
gratitude  and  will  claim  some  degree  of  common 
standing-point  with  that  "unknown  friend"  to 
whom  she  addresses  these  pages  of  prose  poetry  in 
praise  of  gardens.  Here  is  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  horticulture  seen  at  its  highest  and 
noblest ;  here  is  what  brings  us  near  in  thought  to 
the  oldest  recorded  narrative,  which  tells  of  human 
life  in  a  garden  in  the  age  of  innocence.  Whether 
this  be  sober  history  or  mythical  poem  who  shall 
tell,  or,  indeed,  who  need  care  to  know,  for  the 
great  truth  alwavs  remains  that  in  a  garden  man 
or  woman  may  find  the  best  and  purest  and  most 
enduring  happiness  possible  to  their  life  on  earth. 
It  may  be  a  dim  earthly  foretaste  of  a  heavenly 
joy,  for  all  of  it  is  pure  and  sweet  and  sane  and 
wholesome,  refreshing  and  strengthening  alike  both 
to  mind  and  body.  Page  after  page,  never  weari- 
some, though  constantly  reiterated,  in  its  musical 
flow  of  brightly  varied  expression  the  same  tale  is 
told  of  gladness  in  the  beauty  of  flowers  ;  always 
fresh  in  its  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  ever 
satisfying  in  its  ministration  to  some  of  the 
divinely -planted  needs  of  the  human  heart. 
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Dorset,  in  succession  to  ilr.  Arthur  .\llsopp,  who  we  inider- 
st.anrl  will  jtractise  landscape  gardening  in  .Suuth  Africa.  Mr. 
.hupies  will  commence  his  new  duties  towards  the  end  ot" 
.lanuarj. 


SOCIETIES. 


Gardening-  appointments.  — Mr.   C.    Baulk,  for 

the  last  fiL'lit  >t-;ns  h-ad  L-anlener  to  Mr.  Septimus  ("roft.  at 
St.  -Mm  L';in-t.sl)iir\ .  Httt'^.  h;is  l)een  appointed  head  gardener 
t^  Mr.  .\.  B.  Dunn.  Ludfjrove,  New  Baruet,  N.  Mr.  John 
Jaques.  for  the  past  few  years  arhoretum  foreman  with  Mr. 
MackeUar,  The  Gardens,  Sandrinsham,  has  \>ecx\  appointed 
head  gardener  to   Lord    Portman,   Bryanstone,   Blandford, 


'  "  Sylvana's  Letters  toan  Unknown  Friend."  By*'E.V.B.' 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.    inf)fl. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 

Anxcal  Dinner. 

This  event  was  held  on  November  28,  at  the  Holborn 
Kestaurant,  and  despite  the  somewhat  poor  attendance,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  unfavourable  weather,  a  most  enjoyable 
evening  was  spent,  ilr.  T.  W.  Sanders  made  an  e.vcel'ent 
chairman,  and  an)oni;st  the  company  present,  which 
nuinltered  about  eighty,  were  Messrs.  C.  Harman-Payne, 
.Tackson,  .T.  C.  \'allis,  Norman  Davis.  H.  .T.  Jones,  T.  Bevan, 
B.  Wynne,  J.  H.  AVitty,  D.  B.  Crane,  C.  L.  Wilkins,  H.  J. 
Cutbush.  J.  Lake,  T.  G.  Swales.  W.  (_i.  Buun,  R.  Dean,  A.  E. 
Stubbs,  Sergeant  Bourne— lately  home  from  South  Africa— 
and  others. 

A  letter  of  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  was  read  from 
Mr.  P.  Waterer^  who  took  the  opportunity  of  eulogising  the 
services  rendered  by  Messrs.  T.  Bevan  and  J.  H.  \Vhitty  in 
connection  with  the  society's  exhibit  at  the  recent  Paris 
Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Several  telegrams  were  read  by  Mr.  Itichanl  Dean 
(secretary)  from  memliers  unable  to  attend. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  given. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "The 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society."  and  in  doing  so  men- 
tioned that  there  were  S-'i"  membeis  on  the  bnuks,  and  no 
less  than  U:J  societies  were  alliliatcd.  amongst  which  were 
fourteen  ('olonial  ones.  Seventeen  ftrat-class  ccrtitlcates  and 
eight  awards  of  merit  had  been  awarded  this  season  to  new 
varieties  of  ChrysaritUemums.  The  finances  of  the  society 
were  good,  as  tliey  had  a  reserve  fund  of  CIOO,  although,  as 
the  Chairman  wittily  remarked,  they  would  be  very  unlikely 
to  need  its  help,  for  their  exhibitions  being  held  in  the 
Royal  Aiiuarium,  "  a  rainy  day  "  need  never  be  feared.  This 
was  the  second  time  that  Mr.  Sanders  had  had  the  pleasure 
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of  filling  the  chair  at  the  annual  dinner,  and  he  was  glad  to 
know  that  the  society  was  making  good  progress.  Pessimists 
said  that  the  days  of  the  large  blooms  were  over,  but  he  was 
not  of  the  same  opinion,  the  classes  in  which  these  were 
staged  showed  that  there  was  no  lack  of  interest,  at  any  rate 
amongst  growers  and  exhibitors.  The  Chairman  finally 
appealed  to  members  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  welfare  of 
the  society,  whose  object  was  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
culture  of  all  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums. 

"The  Donors  of  Special  Prizes"  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wilkins,  who  thought  that  those  gentlemen  who  were  kind 
enough  to  give  special  prizes  would  do  well  to  allow  the 
society  to  allot  them. 

Mr.  Simpson,  who  replied,  said  that  next  year  he  shcjuld 
have  much  pleasure  in  giving  a  prize  for  the  best  incurved 
as  well  as  the  best  Japanese,  and  mentioned  that  special 
prize  donors  were  needed  for  the  coming  season. 

The  presentation  of  prizes  was  then'  proceeded  with  by 
the  Chaimian.  The  National  Challenge  Trophy  has  been 
won  for  the  second  year  by  the  Portsmouth  Society,  but 
Mr.  Berry,  its  representative,  was  not  present  to  receive  it. 
Mr,  Higgs,  Fetcham  Park,  Lcatlierhead,  was  presented  with 
the  Holmes  Memorial  ('up  fnrtbirty-si\  incurved  ;  Mr.  Vallis, 
Brombam  Fruit  Farm,  Chippenliaui,  with  the  Holmes  Memorial 
(■up  for  forty-eight  Japanese,  and  also  the  gold  medals  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  France  and  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  a  prize  of  £20,  given  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  also  going  with  the  latter.  Messrs. 
Cutbush,  H.  J.  Jones,  Norman  Davis,  H.  Cannell,  Thomas 
Rocliford,  W.  Jlease,  and  Ballen  also  received  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  i-ecent  A([uariuni  exhiliition. 

The  toastsof  the  "President."  "Vice-President,"  "Officers," 
"  Auditors,"  and  "  Committees  '  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Lake,  and  replied  to  by  Messrs.  T.  Bevan  and  H.  J.  Jones. 
Mr.  Bevan  regretted  that  many  of  the  older  members  had 
retired. 

Mr.  D.  B.Crane,  in  an  amusing  speech,  proposed  "The 
Ladies,"  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Swales  responded. 

"The  Visitors"'  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  "Witty,  who 
described  and  compared  the  exhibits  at  the  Paris  show  with 
those  taken  over  by  the  deputation  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  and  responded  to  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  Bunn, 
Jackson,  and  Sergeant  Bourne. 

Mr.  C.  Harman-Payne  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The 
Chairman,"  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  speech  gave  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  visit  of  the  society's  dextuta- 
tion  to  Paris. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Press  "  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Stubbs, 
to  which  Messrs.  S.  J.  Davis,  Mark  Lane  Mxpiexs,  and  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  H.  Dick,  Gardening 
World,  and  H.  H.  Thomas,  The  Garden,  replied. 

Exhibition. 

The  exhibition  held  by  the  above  society  on  December  -1, 
5,  and  6,  in  the  Koyal  Aiiuurium.  was  one  of  the  best 
December  exhibitions  ever  held  by  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society;  some  of  the  blooms  shown,  especially  those 
from  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  were  remarkably  fine,  and  on  the 
whole  the  entries  were  fairly  nimierous. 

For  twentv-four  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  A.  F.  Hilts,  Monk- 
ham's,  Woodford  Green  (gardener,  Mr.  K..  Kenyon),  was  first. 
Florence  ilolyneux,  Mme.  Von  Andr^,  Oceana,  J.  E.  Upton, 
Mutual  Friend,  and  ilme.  G.  Debree,  were  some  of  the  best 
blooms  in  this  tine  collection.  Major  Frank  Shuttleworth. 
Old  Warden  Park,  Biggleswade  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  iNIodrat), 
was  second,  with  good  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Wright-Ingle, 
Wood  House,  North  Finchley  (gardener,  Mr  J.  Sandford), 
third. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Hilts  gained  the  first  prize  for  twelve  Japanese, 
having  excellent  Oceana,  J.  K..  I'pton,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Whittington,  EInihurst,  Bickley  Park,  Kent 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Payne),  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  \<.  Wright- 
Ingle,  Wood  House,  North  Finchley  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Sandford),  third. 

For  six  Japanese,  Mr.  W.  Meath-Baker,  Hasflcld  Court, 
Gloucester  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Aplin),  took  the  first  award  : 
Mme.  Carnot,  Chatsworth,  and  J.  Worring,  being  his  best 
blooms.  Mr.  E..  Nivison,  Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon  (gardener, 
Mr.  S.  Foster),  was  second. 

For  twenty-four  bunches  of  Chrj'santbemums,  any  varieties, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Hilts  was  placed  first,  sliowing  Japanese  flowers 
of  great  depth,  including  Oceana,  Mme.G.  Debree,  Mons. 
C.  de  Lech^,  Ac.  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Conmion 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Howe),  gained  the  second  prize,  with  good 
blooms  well  arranged.  Mr.  W.  Meath-Baker,  Hasfield  Court, 
Gloucester  (gardener,  Mr.  John  Aplin)  was  placed  third. 

For  twelve  incurved  blooms  in  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey.  Fetcham  Park,  Fetcham  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Higgs),  was  first,  showing  splendid  examples  of  Mile. 
Lucie  b'aure,  Talene,  Eadie,  and  Mrs.  J.  Curtis.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Whittington  was  second  with  less  highly-rtnished  flowers, 
and  Mme.  Nicols,  Regent  House,  Surbiton  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Forbes),  was  third,  having  smaller  blooms.  There  were 
four  more  competitors. 

Mr.  C.  N'otcutt  won  premier  honours  for  twelve  bunches  of 
Japanese  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  Florence  Molyneux, 
Mme.  Carnot,  and  M.  L.  Remy  being  very  good.  There 
were  no  more  entries  in  this  class. 

For  six  bunches  of  Japanese  distinct,  Miss  Smith-Dorrien, 
Hartwell  Cottage,  Aylesbury  (gardener,  Mr.  W,  Tipler),  was 
first,  Amiral  Avellan,  a  lovely  yellow,  and  Mme.  P.  Rivoire, 
white,  being  the  most  striking  blooms.  There  were  but  two 
entries,  and  the  third  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  R.  Nivison,  this 
stand  containing  smaller  blooms. 

For  six  bunches  of  large -flowered  singles,  Mme.  Nicols  was 
first,  showing  Yellow  Giant,  Lady  Tennyson,  Regent  Gem, 
and  others  ;  Mr.  J.  Courtenay,  The  \Vhim,  Weybridge 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram),  was  second ;  and  Mr.  W.  T. 
Lister,  Rose  Hill,  Totteridge,  Herts,  third. 

For  six  bunches  of  small-flowered  singles,  Mme.  Nicols 
was  first,  having  Miss  Crissy,  Afary  Andei-son,  Miss  Annie 
Holden,  &c.  ;  ilr.  C.  Notcutt  was  placed  second  ;  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Baynes,  The  Gardens,  Ryedale,  Weybridge,  third. 

For  six  bunches  of  decorative  varieties,  Mrs.  Barclay, 
Ambleside,  Wimbledoji  ?ark  (gardener,  All-.  John  French), 


gained  the  first  prize,  Mrs.  Filkins,  Bouquetiere,  and 
Mrs.  James  Carter  lieing  included  ;  Mr.  A.  L.  Reynolds, 
Ravenscroft,  Moss  Hall  Grove,  North  Finchley  (gardener, 
Mr.  Paget,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Courtenay  third. 

For  six  bunches  of  small-flowered  Pompons,  Mr.  J. 
Courtenay  was  first,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Ci-ane  second. 

For  a  vase  of  Chrysanthemums,  Miss  C.  B.  Cole  was  first, 
using  yellow  and  white  blooms.  Asparagus,  grasses,  &c. 
3Ir.  D.  B.  Crane,  who  gained  second  prize  with  a  bolder 
arrangement,  made  use  of  large  and  small  flowered  white 
varieties,  Asparagus,  Smilax,  &c.  Mr.  G.  W.  Wright-Ingle 
was  third. 

For  a  hand-basket  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  with  any 
kind  of  foliage,  Mrs.  Barclay  gained  the  fiist  prize  with  a 
tasteftU  arrangement  of  single  and  thread-flowered  varieties, 
berried  sprays  being  intermixed.  Miss  <!'.  B.  Cole,  The 
Vineyard,  Feltham,  was  second  ;  and  Miss  Easterbrook,  The 
Briars.  Fawkham,  Kent,  was  third.  There  were  three  more 
entries. 

Amateurs. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark.  York  Road,  Hitchin,  gained  the 
first  award  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  showing  Graphic 
and  Surpasse  Amiral  very  well.  Mr.  G.  C.  Farmer,  Leeds 
Abbey,  ifaidstone,  was  second.  Yellow  <:arnot  being  the 
best  bloom. 

For  six  bunches  of  any  varieties,  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-t'lark, 
York  Road,  Hitchin,  was  first. 

Fur  prizes  pi-esented  by  JNlr.  C.  W.  Richardson,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Sir.  David  Tink,  Fairlight,  Beckenham  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Trowell),  gained  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  W.  Beech,  North 
Eckerton,  Romford  (gardener,  ^Ir.  Rayment),  second;  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Richardson,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts  (gardener, 
ilr.  W.  Perrin),  third. 

Mr.  J.  Courtenay  gained  the  premier  award  for  a  vase  of 
Chrysantbemums,  an  excellent  exhibit.  Mr.  F.  S.  Wigram, 
Elstow,  Bedford  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Peskel),  was  second  ;  and 
^Ir.  A.  L.  Reynolds  third. 

Mr.  W.  Richardson,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Perrin),  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twelve  Japanese 
distinct ;  G.  J.  Warren,  C.  W.  Richardson,  and  Mme.  Carnot 
were  a  few  of  the  best!  Miss  Smith-Dorrien,  Hartwell 
Cottage,  Aylesbury  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Tipler).  was  placed 
second  ;  and  Mrs.  Foss,  Totteridge,  Herts  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Childs),  third. 

For  a  collection  of  flowering,  bei-ried,  and  foliage  plants. 
Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon  Common  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  A.  Newell),  gained  the  first  prize  with  a  very 
pi-etty  arrangement.  Lady  Tate  was  awarded  the  second 
prize  for  an  excellent  table  also. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  arranged  a  very  fine  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  pots  and  cut  blooms  for  vases.  In  the  background 
were  several  large  vases  filled  with  handsome  blooms  of 
Nellie  Perkins,  5Ir.  Bryant,  Vicar  of  Leatherhead,  &c. 
The  foreground  and  centre,  containing  also  fine  examples 
of  Vicar  of  Leatherhead,  Mr.  Barkley,  Miss  Jessie  Cottie, 
Mrs.  Tom  Coles,  &c.,  was  relieved  by  the  insertion  of 
graceful  Palms,  Crotons,  and  Begonias,  the  whole  forming  a 
display  well  worthy  of  the  high  award  it  received— a  large 
gold  medal.  Mr.  Jones  also  showed  photographs  of  new 
Chrysanthennnns  to  be  sent  out  Ijy  him  in  1901. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis  also  had  set  up  a  group,  that  beyond 
dtmbt  contained  the  best  blooms  in  the  exhibition. 
']  hose  of  G.  J.  Warren,  Mme.  Carnot,  Florence  ilolyneux, 
and  Mrs.  Barkley  were  splendid.  Mr.  Davis  had  vases 
in  the  back  of  his  group  filled  with  blooms  of  standard 
varieties,  while  the  remarkable  blooms  above  mentioned 
were  tastefully  arranged  in  the^oTcground,  together  with 
Ferns  and  various  small  stove  plants.     Large  gold  medal. 

Lady  Pigott,  Wexham  Park,  Slough  (gardener,  Mr.  John 
Fleming),  arranged  a  most  attractive  group  of  miscellaneous 
flowering  and  foliage  plants.  The  latter  were  specimens  of 
remarkably  good  culture,  and  were  most  artistically 
arranged.  In  the  centre  was  Cocos  wedelliana,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  mound  of  Poinsettias  ;  splendid  specimens 
of  higlily  coloured  Crotons,  each  surrounded  by  small  groups 
of  various  flowering  plants,  their  colours  harmonising, 
were  conspicuous  above  a  carpet  of  many  charm- 
ing plants,  such  as  the  berried  Solanums,  dwarf  white 
Lilies,  Palms,  Ferns,  &c.  A  most  admirable  arrangement. 
Large  gold  medal. 

filessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  a  very 
fine  lot  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
Cannas.  The  former  were  displayed  on  either  side  of  a 
table  in  sloping  banks,  fine  examples  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  occupying  the  centre.  The  Cannas  and  Pelar- 
goniums were  remarkably  bright,  and  contained  many 
charming  varieties.    Large  gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  showed 
some  of  their  beautiful  Violets,  arranged  in  vases.  Princess 
of  Wales,  Luxonne,  La  France,  Comte  de  Brazza,  and  White 
Czar  were  some  of  the  best  varieties  represented.  Large 
silver  medal, 

Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling  set  up  a  group  of  very  well-grown 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  and  also  vases  of  cut  blooms.  The 
best  varieties  were  represented  by  very  good  examples,  and 
the  group  was  tastefully  arranged.     Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  A.  AV.  Young  and  Co.,  Stevenage,  Herts,  exhibited 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  Cacti  that  included  many 
curious  species  and  varieties.    Large  silver  medal. 

Mr.  K,  Drost,  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond,  Surrey,  showed  a 
large  vase  of  fiowering  shoots  of  Engli.sh  Lilac.    Silver  medal. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Newman,  florist,  8  and  lU,  Temple  Street, 
Aylesbury,  exhibited  several  very  good  cut  fiower  decorations 
in  the  shape  of  a  harp  and  wreath. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  for  the  present 
season  was  held  at  the  Royal  Atjuarium,  Westminster,  tm 
Tuesday.  Air.  Thomas  Bevan  o<;cupying  the  chair.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  as  there  has  been 
all  through  the  season.  The  following  varieties  were 
recognised  : 

Hay    Bell.~A    very  large  incurved    variety  of    splendid 


breadth  and  substance,  with  long,  fairly  broad  florets,  of 
beautiful  incurved  form,  building  up  an  exhibition  bloom  of 
great  promise,  colour,  silvery  blush.  First-class  certiflcate 
to  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Thrumpton  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 

Robert  Morfjan. — A  large  single  flower  of  promise,  with 
long,  flat  florets  of  medium  width,  of  neat  and  even  form, 
and  of  a  rich  rosy-cardinal  colour  with  yellow  disc.  Award 
of  merit  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbes,  Surbiton. 

Lady  Windsor. — A  small-flowered  single  variety  of  a  unique 
colour,  having  a  white  zone  round  the  yellow  disc  and  a 
rosy-purple  colouring  at  the  ends  of  the  florets  of  medium 
width.  From  Messrs.  William  Chbran  and  Son,  Altiincham 
and  Manchester.     Award  of  merit. 

Miss  Jessie  Fimungton.— Another  small-flowered  single, 
and  an  improvement  on  Mrs.  Langtry.  The  blooms  are  of 
neat  and  distinct  form,  and  are  of  a  pleasing  blush-rose 
colour.     Award  of  merit  to  Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son. 

Terra-Cotta.~A  large-flowered  single  with  neat  and  even 
florets  of  a  pleasing  bronzy  terra-cotta  colour  with  a  yellow 
disc.     Commended.    Exhibited  by  Jlessrs.  Clibran  and  Son. 

Some  blooms  of  Pride  of  Lewisham,  a  neat  flower  of  a 
primrose  colour  with  somewhat  narrow-pointed  florets,  was 
also  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  J.  .Tones,  Lewisham,  and  the 
committee  decided  to  classify  it  as  a  reflexed  variety,  and 
wished  to  see  it  again. 

The  committee  also  highly  commended  a  vase  tube  for 
exhibiting  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  and  flowers  of 
similar  character,  the  work  of  arrangement  being  simplified 
by  its  use.  This  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Craker, 
S,  Nightingale  Lane,  Bromley. 

The  dates  for  next  year's  meetings  were  fixed  as  follows  ; 
September  23,  October  S,  21.  28,  November  11,  IS,  and 
December  3. 


BRISTOL  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room. 
Redland,  on  Thursday,  November  29.  A  large  attendance 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  G.  Brook.  The  paper  on  "Grape 
Culture  "  was  provided  by  Mr.  J.  Kitley,  of  Alvaston,  Derby, 
and  was  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  H.  Kitley,  of  Clifton. 
It  was  full  of  useful  information  on  the  subject,  dealing 
with  the  culture,  from  making  the  borders  up  to  the  ripening 
of  fruit.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  careful 
preparation  of  Vine  borders,  which,  he  said,  should  be  made 
narrow  to  commence  with,  adding  soil  as  growth  advanced. 
Many  helpful  hints  were  given  as  to  watering,  syringing, 
training,  stopping,  and  ventilation  of  houses  ;  also  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  many  insect  pests  to  which  Vines 
were  liable.  Mr.  Kitley  claimed  for  Grapes  that  they  were 
accommodating  enough  to  be  grown  in  almost  any  locality, 
he  himself  having  succeeded  in  producing  first-rate  quality 
at  the  foot  of  the  Scotch  Grampians.  The  paper  was  much 
appreciated,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Kitley  by  acclamation.  Prizes  were  offered  for  two  bunches 
of  Grapes.  The  first,  a  Royal  Horticultural  Society  bronze 
Flora  medal,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  51.  Ross,  the  other 
awards  being  to  Messrs.  Andrew,  Curtis,  and  Atwell.  Certifi- 
cates of  merit  went  to  Mr.  Aylifi'e  for  collection  of  vegetables, 
and  Mr.  Atwell  two  Begonias  (Gloire  de  Lorraine)- 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Not  for  a  long  time  has  there  been  a  smaller  display  of  flowers 
and  fruit  at  the  Drill  Hall  than  there  was  on  Tuesday  last. 
No  doubt  the  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  being  held  at  the 
same  time  in  s(jme  way  accounted  for  this.  Orchids  were  the 
chief  attraction,  together  with  the  winter  flowering  Begonias 
shown  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch,  Limited,  Chelsea. 
Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  made  a  brilliant 
display  with  their  winter-flowering  Begonias  Ensign  and 
Winter  Cheer.  The  \vhole  of  these  fine  plants  were 
from  cuttings  struck  in  August  last.  'They  were  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  yet  were  fiowering  freely.  Silver  Flora  medal. 
Luculia  gratissima  was  also  splendidly  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  The  plants  were  grown  in  pots,  each  bearing  a  fine 
head  of  theirsweetly-scented  flowers.  Cultural  commendation, 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Surrey 
arranged  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  containing  several  verj' 
pretty  decorative  varieties.  Gulden  Feather,  with  quill-like 
florets;  What  Ho,  having  curious  tufted  drooping  florets; 
Letier,  a  useful  free-flowering  rather  late  kind  ;  Etoilede  Feu, 
small  bronzy-yellow  flowers  cut  from  the  open ;  Mrs.  C.  Bown, 
greenish  white,  and  several  of  the  best  Japanese  and  Japanese 
incurved  varieties  were  included.     Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Young  and  Co.,  Pansy  Nurseries,  Windmill  Lane, 
Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Pansiesand  A'iolas.  Many 
pretty  varieties  were  represented,  the  most  conspicuous  t)eing 
Viola  Bluebeard,  a  lovely  flower  of  bluish  violet  shade,  with 
yellow  eye.     Vote  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  George  Boyles  and  Co.,  Aylestone  Nurseries, 
Leicester,  showed  Carnation  Lady  Carlisle.  Several  plants 
were  sent,  and  each  had  a  good  number  of  flowers  and  buds  ; 
the  former  are  of  a  lovely  rosy  pink.  Bronze  Banksiau  medal. 

ilessrs.  Ker  and  Son,  Grassendale,  Liverpool,  exhibited 
Cyclamen  persicum  grandiflorum  fl.-pl.,  a  variety  having 
large  flowers  light  pink  tinged  with  bluish  crimson. 

JIcFsrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfleld,  sent 
several  specimens  of  Croton  Mrs.  Thomas  Young;  the  variety 
has  rather  large  leaves  with  a  green  ground  nicely  marked 
with  pale  yellow,  the  middle  and  leaf  margin  red.  The  new 
Carnation  Mi's.  T.  W.  Lawson  was  also  sent  by  Messrs.  Low. 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Camm).  received  a  cultural  commendation  for  a  splendid  plant 
of  Luculia  gratissima.  Seeds  of  Magnolia  conspicua  were  also 
sent  from  Battle  Abbey. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Reckitt,  J.P.,  Caen  Wood  Tower,  Highgate 
(gardener,  Mr.  Burt),  showed  a  new  Japanese  Chrysanthemum. 

Messrs.  Fidler  and  Sons.  Reading,  showed  plants  of  Chry- 
santhemums Western  King,  white  Japanese  incurved,  and 
Fidler's  Favourite,  apparently  a  sulphur  yellow  sport. 

Mr.  R.  Holmes,  Norwich,  exhibited  Chrysanthenium 
Tuckswood  White,  a  remarkably  free  flowering  variety,  with 
white  rather  broad  petalled  flowers. 
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Messrs.  George  Boyes  and  Co.,  Aylestone  Park  Nurseries. 
Leicester,  showed  a  firoup  of  Carnations,  including  several 
beautiful  varieties— Lord  Robeits,  deep  yellow  ;  General 
Macer,  dark  crimson  ;  William  Robinson,  bright  red  ;  Melba, 
salmon  pink,  and  Harrisons  White. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  sent  an  interesting 
and  pretty  group  of  Orchids,  In  the  centre  was  arranged 
about  a  dozen  tiiiely-Ilowered  and  heautifuUy-Krown  plants 
of  Cypripedium  insigne  Sandene  ;  the  beautiful  yellow  and 
white  flowers  should  have  a  place  in  every  collection.  C. 
Prospero  (insigne  Sanders  x  C.  spicerianum)  has  the  yellow 
characteristics  of  tl»e  tlrst-named  parent,  a  larger  area  of 
white,  the  lower  portion  of  the  dorsal  and  the  petals  being 
spotted  with  miniature  brown  spots.  C.  Actaeus  (leeanum  x 
insigne  Sanders)  has  the  intermediate  characters  of  the 
parents,  but  has  variable  qualities.  C.  leeanum,  C.  Morganis, 
C.  T.  B.  Haywood,  and  other  interesting  Cypripediunis  were 
also  included,  but  flowers  of  Lielio-Cattleya  Pallas  (C. 
dowiana  X  L.  crispa)  have  beautifully  rose  mottled  sepals  and 
petals,  the  beautifully  crimson-purple  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
has  a  broad  fringed  white  margin,  with  the  yellow  and 
purple-brown  throu^ih  the  base.  Cattleya  Portise  (labiata  x 
bowringiana),  C.  Mantini  (dowiana  x  bowringiana),  and 
Lselio-Cattleya  semiramis  (gaskelliana  x  Perini)  have  the 
intermediate  characters  of  the  parents.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  L.-C.  Lady  Rothschild  (Warscewiczi  x  Perini), 
L.-C.  Decia  (aurea  x  Perini),  and  L.-C.  the  Hun.  Mr3.  Astor 
(xanthina  x  gaskelliana).  The  sepals  and  petals  have  the 
yellow  tints  of  the  xanthina  parent,  but  racemes  of  Epi- 
dendrum  Wallisio-ciliare  derived  from  the  species  indicated 
in  the  name,  and  the  charming  Epiphronitis  Veitchi  with 
its  scarlet  and  yellow  tlowers  was  also  exhibited.  A  silver 
Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  were  awarded  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  for  a  small  group  of  rare  hybrids  and  species.  Among 
the  latter  were  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderw,  C.  insigne 
Laura  Kimball,  having  a  bronzy  shade  over  the  whole  of 
the  yellow  poi-lion  of  the  flower,  and  C.  i.  Harefleld  Hall 
variety,  with  its  broad  dorsal  sepal  covered  with  large 
brown  spots,  the  petals  and  lip  being  also  of  gigan»^ic  and 
well-balanced  proportions.  C.  Prospero,  and  a  goud  variety 
of  C.  Acticus,  C  Memoria-Moensi,  C.  leeanum  gigauteum, 
and  other  varieties  were  included.  A  tine  dark  variety  of 
Cymbidium  traceyanum  and  C.  winnianum  were  most  attrac- 
tive, and  two  varieties  of  the  uatural  hyl)rid  Oncidium 
Mantini. 

Baron  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  sent  a  group  of  choice  Cypripediuras,  consisting 
of  four  plants  of  C.  insigne  Sanderai,  live  plants  of  C.  i. 
sanderiana,  C.  i.  Laura  Kimball,  the  gigantic  C.  i.  Haretield 
Hall  variety,  with  three  flowers,  C.  leeanum  giganteum, 
with  five  of  its  large  tluwers,  C.  arthurianum,  with  seven 
flowei-s,  and  the  original  variety  of  C.  Galatea,  with  ten 
flowers.     A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

Mrs.  Langton,  Hilltleld,  Reigate,  sent  a  good  variety  of 
Cattleya  aurea. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bird,  Manor  House,  Wickliam,  Kent,  sent  a 
fine  yellow  ground  variety  of  Odontoglossum  andersonianum. 

Mrs.  Haywood.  Woodhatch,  Reigate,  sent  a  good  variety 
of  Cypripedium  Eingleyense  (C.  insigne  x  C.  Charlesworthi). 

Mr.  J.  Gurney-Fowler  sent  Cypripedium  hariisianiun 
albeus,  smaller  than  the  type,  and  wholly  suffused  with 
greenish  yelluw. 

ilr.  W.  Thompson  Stone  sent  a  natural  hybrid,  appa- 
rently intermediate  between  O.  caudatum  and  O.  madrense. 

Herr  Otto  Froebel,  Zurich,  sent  Cypripedium  Helvita, 
C.  Prince  Hussein  Kamel,  and  another  unnamed  C.  chaniber- 
laineanum  hybrid. 

SirT.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  sent Lslio-Cattleya  Sunray  (superba 
X  cinnabarina),  having  the  intermediate  characters  of  the 
parent  species. 

ifr.  T.  Slatter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  sent  Cypripedium 
Maudite  (Callosum  Sanders  x  lawrencianum  hyeanum).  The 
flowers  resemble  the  first-named,  and  in  foliage  it  more 
nearly  approaches  the  last-named  parent,  C.  Francissi 
(Curtisi  X  callosum  Saudei-je),  and  C.  insigne  Luciani. 

Sir  James  Jliller  sent  hybrids  between  labiata  and  C. 
brymeriana  and  another  with  C.  bowringiana  as  one  parent 
sembling  C.  Mantini. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Huok  sent  Epidendrum  ciliare. 

Mr.  F.  Crisp,  Henley-on-Thames,  sent  a  dark  variety  of 
Vanda  sanderiana. 

Mr.  J.  Duuglas  sent  Cypripedium  Bryan  and  C.  Charles- 
worthi. 

Mr.  Warpur  sent  Cynorchis  purpurescens. 

Fruit  Committee. 

The  exhibits  before  this  committee  were  not  numerous, 
but  interesting.  A  very  good  exhibit  of  Turnips  came  from 
the  Messrs.  Dubhie,  and  Grapes  from  the  Earl  Beauchamp, 
Madresfleld  Court. 

A  very  fine  lot  of  Parsnips,  Cannell's  Prize-winner,  was  sent 
by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  The  roots  were 
large  and  well  grown. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  sent  fourteen 
varieties  of  Turnips,  the  best  being  Golden  Ball,  a  very  shapely 
root,  one  of  the  best  golden  varieties  grown.  There  was 
also  a  very  interesting  lot  of  hybrids  ;  tliese  will  be  referred 
to  later. 

New  fruits  were  scarce.  Messrs.  Watkins,  Worthington, 
sent  new  Apples — a  very  nice  fruit — called  British  Queen, 
the  result  of  crossing  Blenheim  Orange  and  King  of  Pippins. 
Also  a  new  ornamental  Crab  of  nice  appearance  and  good 
flavour. 

A  new  Grape,  the  result  of  crossing  Black  Alicante  and 
Black  Prince,  was  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Crawley,  The  Grange 
Gardens,  Sevenoaks. 

Mr.  Crump,  The  Gardens,  Madresfleld  Court,  Malvern, 
sent  black  Morocco  Grapes.  This  was  sent  for  comparison 
with  the  new  Diamond  Jubilee,  but  none  of  the  latter  were 
sent.  A  cultural  award  was  given  to  Mr.  Crump  for  this 
exhibit. 

Award  of    merit  to  Pear  Charles  Ernest    from    Messrs. 


Veitch,  Limited,  Chelsea,  a  very  beautiful  fruit.  These  new 
Pears  we  will  refer  to  more  fully  nest  week.  Firet-class 
certiflcate  to  Pear  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  a  beautiful  late  Pear 
from  Mr.  George  Woodward,  of  Barham  Court,  Teston, 
Maidstone.     This  we  shall  refer  to  next  week. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names    of   fruits.— r/io was    Lester.  — Day enn6  du 

Comice. Thornhitl.—l,    Scarlet    Nonpareil;    2,   Stone's 

Apple  ;  3.  Bramley"s  Seedling ;  4,  Royal  Russet ;  5.  Blenheim 
Orange;  6,  Claygate  Pearmain.—  W.  Poilock.—l,  Hoary 
Morning;  2.  Wellington;  3,  The  Queen;  4,  Walthani  Abbey 

Seedling;   5,  Winter  Quarrenden. Dr.    H'.— 1,   Christmas 

Pearmain ;   2,  Claygate  Pearmain ;   3,   Cockle's  Pippin  ;   4, 

Rosemary  Russet. Mr.s.  Tate.—l,  Royal  Jubilee  ;  2,  Adams' 

Pearmai[i  ;  3,  Winter  Nelis ;  4.  Beurre  Rose  ;  5,  Beurr^ 
Ranee;  6.  Doyenn6  d'Alen^on.— J..  T.  H'.— l,Glou  Morceau ; 
2,  Doyenne  du  Comice ;  3,  Marie  Benoist ;  4,  Thompson's  ; 

5,   Ne  Plus  Meuris. Marlow.—l,  Josephine  de  Malines; 

2,  Winter  Xelis  ;  3.  Ribston  Pippin  ;  4,  The  Saudringhani. 

Names  of  plants.— .R.  J.  S.  Read.—  Pyvus  Aria  var. 

aMts.  ■i'rtw/irfer.s.— 1,  LucuUa  gratissima ;  2,  Linum  trigy- 

num;  3,  Croton  Queen  Victoria;  4,  Croton  Reedi. 11'.  A., 

Exeter. — 1,  Oncidium  varicusum  (a  poor  variety) ;  2,  Gloriosa 

superba;    3.   Bougainvillea  glabra. IT.  Bryant.— \,   We 

cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums; 
2,  Begonia  hydrocotifolia. 

Hopned    Poppy  (Glaucium    luteum)  (M.).- 
This  handsome  Poppy  is  uul  uncommon  on  sandy  sea  shores. 
It  is  so  distinct  in  appearance,  with  its  blue-grey  leaves, 
stout     and 
rough    and 
wave-edged, 
and  its    bright 
yellow  flowers, 
that  it   cannot 
be   mistaken 
for    any    other 
plant,    even    if 
it  were  not  for 
the      "horns, 
which    are  the 
long   and    con 
spicuous    seed- 
pods. 
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the  following  spring,  and  if  you  wish  to  increase  stock  you 
should  mark  with  small  sticks  a  few  of  the  very  best  flowers 
and  save  their  seed,  sowing  it  the  following  spring.  If  that 
course  be  followed  up  yearly,  in  time  a  very  superior  border 
strain  will  result.  There  is  a  wide  fleld  open  to  the  amateur 
in  the  improvement  of  border  Auriculas,  but  in  connection 
with  show  sorts  there  is  very  little  hope  to  improve 
ma  erially. 

Planting"  shrubs  (F.  B.  M.,  Guernsey).~-lt  will  be 
much  best  to  plant  out  the  Azalea  indica  at  the  full  proper 
distance  of  S  feet  to  10  feet.  The  Pernettyas  would  do  to  ttll 
the  spaces,  or,  still  better,  some  of  the  Cistus  tribe,  such  as 
Cistus  (so-called)  floreutinus  and  C.  lusitanicus.  both  white- 
flowered,  or  Helianthemum  formosum  and  H.  halimifolium, 
both  yellow.  Or  a  pretty  filling  could  be  planted  of  the 
smaller  Andromedas,  such  as  A.  axillaris.  In  the  Sussex 
garden  you  refer  to  they  are  in  a  place  where  they  are 
sheltered  and  partly  shadowed  by  large  shrubs. 

Wind  screens,  &c.  (Sandgate).— If  as  you  say  you 
are  exposed  to  south-west  gales,  we  fear  a  screen  of  tiffany 
or  of  canvas,  even  if  secured  to  stout  uprights,  would  not 
long  withstand  the  strong  winds — probably  it  would  soon  be 
torn  to  pieces.  If  you  could  erect  weather-board  screens, 
say  12  feet  in  height,  or  even  less  if  desired,  and  would  plant 
Ivy  against  them  you  would  have  splendid  and  enduring 
screens,  if  the  posts  supporting  them  were  of  Oak  and  stout, 
or,  if  preferred,  although  time  is  in  such  case  needful, 
you  could  plant  some  hardy  Poplars,  and  on  the  other 
side  Spruce,  Fir,  or  strong-growing  Privet.  These  things 
would  make  first-class  screens  in  time  ;  but  if  their 
protection  be  a  present  need,  then  better  get  up  the  weather 
boai'ding.  As  to  return  winds  you  could  not  have  collapsible 
screens  to  allow  those  to  pass  unobstructed.  If  they  could 
be  screened  off  also  so  much  the  better.  Laurels  rarely  need 
manuring,  usually  they  grow  too  strong.  To  manure  them 
as  you  did  yours  was  wrong,  the  roots  being  killed  by 
contact  with  the  raw  manure.  The  form  of  liquid  manure 
to  which  you  refer  should  be  exposed  in  tubs  to  the  air  for 
a  week  before  using  it,  and  even  then  be  mixed  with  twice 
its  proportion  of  water.  We  should  prefer  to  cast  it  over 
I  heaps  of  manure  or  decaying  garden 

refuse,  to  be  at  times  well  turned, 
as  in  tliat  way  it  would  prove  to  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  manure. 
Dogs  always  kill  grass  as  mentioned, 
but  not  the  roots,  unless  persisted 
in.   Still,  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  them 
to  run    over    lawns.      If    you    will 
look  over   advertisements  you  will 
find  reference   to   lamps    for  green- 
houses.     If    the  very  best  oil   be   burned  and  the   wicks 
be  properly  trimmed  very  little  smell  arises;  but  lamps  are 
poor  things  at  the  best  when  frosts  are  severe.     We  do  not 
send  replies  per  post. 


Catalogues   Received. 

Hardy  Trees,  ^iUrwhs..  &c.— Anthony  Waterer^  Knap  Hill, 
Wokintj. 

Carnations. — William  Cutbusk  and  Son,  Bi{fhgate  Nur- 
series, London. 
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Moss  on  La'wn  (S.  L.,  Croydon).— The  abundance  of 
moss  on  your  lawn  is  due  to  sourness  of  soil  below.  You  may 
at  once  give  the  entire  lawn  a  good  dressing  of  soot  or  lime, 
the  former  for  preference,  as  it  is  less  offensive  in  appearance 
and  soon  washes  in.  Such  a  dressing  may  well  be  repeated  a 
month  later,  and  if  not  then  effective  in  desti'oying  the  moss 
give  a  heavy  dressing  of  fresh  slaked  lime.  The  soot  should 
be  quite  fresh  and  free  from  impurities.  You  will  also  do 
well  to  obtain  from  a  manure  merchant  basic  slag  enough  to 
give  the  entire  lawn  a  dressing  of  31b.  p.ir  rod.  That  will 
wash  in  and  do  great  good.  As  the  dressing  kills  the  moss 
use  a  large  sharp  toothed  rake  freely  to  draw  it  off,  and  that 
will  give  the  grass  a  chance.  Any  flue  gritty  materia!  strewn 
over  the  lawii  will  also  do  great  good.  Lime  sweetens  the 
soil,  so  also  does  soot ;  the  latter  is,  however,  a  manure,  but 
lime  is  not  in  the  same  way. 

Auriculas  from  seed  (SALLrsx).— Unless  you  have 
a  small  L'lLeiihouse  or  a  nice  light  movable  frame  in  which  to 
grow  tlie  plants,  we  advise  you  nut  to  purchase  seed  of  choice 
show  varieties,  for  even  the  best  of  these  are  worthless  grown 
out  of  doors,  beautiful  as  they  are  when  properly  grown  in 
pots  under  glass.  Your  best  course  will  be  to  purchase  seed 
of  the  best  strain  of  border  Auriculas  you  can  find,  and  sow  it 
early  in  March  in  shallow  pans  or  flattish  boxes,  putting  in 
the  seeds  thinly.  By  so  doing  you  enable  the  plants  to 
remain  in  the  seed  pans  and  become  strong  ere  it  is  needful  to 
transplant  them.  If  you  have  a  house  or  frame,  then  stand 
the  pans  or  boxes  into  others  rather  larger  an<l  deeper  than 
the  seed  boxes.  Stand  them  in  a  sunny  position  outdoors  and 
cover  up  with  large  pieces  of  glass.  Shade  thinly  in  sun.shine. 
In  six  weeks  growth  will  be  good, and  durint;  tlie  summeryou 
will  have  plenty  of  strong  plants  to  put  out  into  border  or 
into  a  nursery  bed  4  inches  apart,  where,  watered  and  shaded, 
they  will  become  strong  to  go  out  into  beds  or  borders  in 
October.     Probably  every  plant  thus  raised  will  flower  well 


TRADE    NOTE. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Wakefield,  5S,  Hindon  Street,  London,  S.W^,  has 
on  several  occasions  recently  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  a 
new  device,  patented  by  himself,  for  the  easy  and  expeditious 
arrangement  of  cut  flowers,  grasses,  ifcc,  called  "Floral 
Aid.'*  The  basa!  part  is  made  of  some  heavy  metal,  so  as  to 
render  it  firm,  and  into  this  are  fixed  upright  wires,  each 
having  several  loops  in  which  to  insert  the  flower-stalks.  By 
placing  "  Floral  Ail "  in  a  vase,  and  passing  the  stalks  of  the 
blooms  thiough  the  top  and  bottom  loops,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  flowers  are  held  in  any  desired  upright  position, 
entirely  free  and  independent  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
With  the  help  of  a  little  foHage  the  "Floral  Aid"  will  not 
he  seen.  In  most  cases  the  "  Floral  Aid  '  can  be  removed 
without  disarrangiiig  the  flowers,  to  enable  the  watei'  in  the 
vessel  to  be  changed  day  by  day. 


TRADE    POISONS    BILL. 

The  third  and  final  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Trade 
Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
held  on    Tuesday  last    to  consider  the  above  Bill 
(which   has    been   formulated  by   the    Traders   iu 
Poisons  and   Poisonous  Compounds  for   Technical 
and    Trade    Purposes    Protection    Society,    of    5, 
Clement's  Inn,   London,  W.C.)  which   has  for  its 
object   the  alteration  and  amendment  of   the  law 
relating  to  the  sale  of  poisons  and  poisonous  com- 
pounds for  agricultural  and  other  trade  purposes  in 
Great  Britain  and    L-eland,    and    to   decide    what 
action,   if  any,   should  be  taken  by  the  Chemical 
Trade  Section  in  the  matter.    There  was  a  very  full 
attendance  of  members  and  others  interested,  and 
after  considerable  discussion  the  foUoM'ing  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bennett  (Messrs. 
Bennett,  Lawes  and  Co.,  Limited),  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Bowlcy  (Messrs.  P.  Bowley  and  Suns): 
*'Tlie  Chemical  Trade  Section  recommend 
the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
actively-  sup|)ort  in  Parliament  the    proposed 
Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
sale  of  poisons  and  poisonous  compounds  used 
for  agricultural  and  other  trade  purposes." 
The  resolution  was  carried. 
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GRAND  CHRISTMAS 

DOUBLE   NUMBER 

Magazine, 

into   a  tale  of  roo;bt  absorbing  interest,  inter- 

:,perstd  vritb  the  lightest  and  brightest  touches 

of  humour. 


TEN     YEARS     AGO 

S,r  Cai^e'  AV»'Hrj  i^'ued  the  /inl  ntimbe'  of  THE 
STRAND  MAGAZINE.  It  ivoi  the  pionf^'  of  high- 
(lass  il/uslraijJ  magazines,  and  Sir  George's  aim  tvas 
to  give  il.t.  public  something  Tchich  would  surfois 
any  thing  of  (hf.  kind  ever  attemplfd 

The  STRAND 

riagazine 

received  a  most  gralijynig  rcceplion  and  at  oner  secured  . 
thf  fai'Ouf  cf  the  reading  public.      The  excellence  and 
hriUianCy  of  its  reading  rntitler  and  the  artistic  quality 
gf  lis  illuttrations  were  at  once  recognised.     Since  THE 
STRAND  MAGAZINE 

WAS  STARTED 

new  processes  hat'e  came  into  operation  urhich  have 
enabled  the  publishers  toamslanlly  improve  the  printing 
and  the  method  of  illustro  lon.  At  the  to'vmencement 
it  was  Sir  Ceoige  A'ewnes'  idea  to  have  the  very  best 
thai  could  be  obtained  for  both   lite.raty  and  artistic 

THERE    HAS    NEVER 
BEEN 

any  departure  from  the  standard  then  ^et  up.  Many  of 
ihe  leading  authot^  of  I  lie  day  have  contributed,  and 
twenty  of  the  'ending  black  and  white  artists  hai  e 
I  been  continually  employed  to  itluitrate  its  Cages      The 

'result  u  that  THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE  stilt 
accupiCi  the  f  fit  place  in  the  public  Javour. 

A  BETTER   NUMBER 
THAN 

ike  present  Grand  Double  Christmas  Number  has  never 
been  produced  Tt  contains  no  less  than  zo8  pages,  full 
of  interest  to  all,  mterspcised  'uilh  150  illustrations, 
it  is  anticipated  that  this  unsurpassed  number  wilt 
have  an  enormous  sale,  so.  while  you  can.  you  sioulditt 
once  tecure  a  copy  of 

The    GRAND    DOUBLE 

CHRI5TMA5 
NUMBER 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  ^^^ '''*'ris  l^d'ouT '^°'* 


Zuzzoo 
'Zuzzoo 
"Zuzzoo 
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THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON 

By   «.   O     V/BLLS 

which  commenced  in  sarh  an  amusing  manner 
iQ  thf  November  issue,  develops  in  the 

GRAND  CHRISTMAS 

DOUBLE   NUMBER 

^■^^  STRAND 

Magazine, 

into  a  tale  of  most  absorbing  interest,  inter- 
^(^     ipersed  OTth  the  lightest  and  brightest  touches 
of  humour 


TO  SECURE  THE  CUSTOM 

OF 

THE    COUNTRY    CLERGY, 

SEED  AN  a  FIOWEK  GROWERS  ihouM 
advertise  in  the  "  Garden  "  Column  of  the 


»J 


"CHURCH  REVIEW, 

which    circulates     largely    among     the     COUNTRY 

CLICRGY,     and    is    read    by    upwards    of    30,oco 

psople    weekly. 


OP  A  I  C  -t^'  P^''  '"^^^  •  ^3  insertions,  35.  6d 
OUHLLi  Small  advertisements  (set  close  and 
run  on)  10  to  20  lines,  2jd.  per  line;  25  lines  and 
upwards,  2d.  per  line  per  insertion. 


Specimen  Copy  and  full  details  on  application  to 
MR.  LOW  WARREN,  ■'•  Rurleigh  St  ,  strand,  WC. 

GARDEN  EDGING  TILES. 
LAND  DRAIN  PIPES. 

EASTWOOD    &  CO.,  Limited, 

BELVEDERE    ROAD,    LAMBETH. 


1 60 
Varieties! 


PLAINT     IfOMV. 

HARDY  BAMBOOS 

Japanese  Maples,  Tree  Pseonies.  Scarlet  Iris,  Kaempferi, 
Magnolias,  Himalayan  Rhododendrons. 

Hand  Paintings  of  above  for  inspection  post  free. 
Catalogue  gratis. 

CAUNTLETT.  "^S^-^tS^i^^, 


REDRUTH. 


KEYNES  ROSES. 


BEST  PLAN  IS. 
BtST  VARIETIES. 
MODERATE   PRICE. 


Catalogues  post  free. 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  Co  , rose  growers,  Salisbury 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  HANDY^OOk 

OF  HORTICULTURE. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEORY  AND 
PRACnCE  OF  GARDENING  With  lUus 
trations  and  Diagrams.  By  F.  C.  Haves,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Raheny,  Lecturer  in  Practical  Horti- 
culture in  Alexandra  College,  Dublin.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
"Written  out  of  a  full   mind      ....    a    well-arranged 

and  instructive  book."— Spectator. 


JOHN     MURRAY,     ALBEMARLE     bXREET.     W. 


THE     STOURBRIDGE 
HEATING    APPARATUS, 
For  Greenhouses, 

Conservatories,  &c. 

Must  econoniica!  and  efficient. 
This  apparatus  has  attained  great 
popularity.  Made  at  our  own 
foundry  and  under  our  own  super- 
vision. Before  ordering  elsewhere, 
send  for  Price  List,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars, free  by  post. 

J.  &)  Msr.  Twooo, 

BirujiTifihain  Street  Foundry, 
STOURHRIDOH. 


EPPSS  SELECTED  PEAT 

SPE:CIA.IL.     OFtCMII>     S»E:fl.T. 

Brown  Fibrous  Hardwood,  Fern,  Rhododendron 

Peats,  best  qualities.    Leaf  Mould,  Uoam,  Coarse 

and    Fine    Sand,    Coooa-nut    Fibre,    Sphagnum. 

and  all  kinds  of  Garden   Sundries. 

EPPS       Co.,  F.R.H.S.,  Ringwood,  Hants. 
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HAPHAZARD    PLANTING. 

IN  continuation  of  some  advice  given  last 
week  again.st  the  indiscriminate  planting 
of  all  kinds  of  Conifers,  we  desire  to 
point  out  that  the  same  advice  applies 
equally  to  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Conifers,  the  one- 
thing-at-a-time  way  of  planting  is  always  a 
safe  guide,  but  as  the  planter  gains  a  firmer 
grasp  of  his  subject  so  he  may  exercise  more 
freedom  in  its  application. 

Nearly  every  garden,  shrubbery,  and  orna- 
mental tree  plantation  is  spoilt  or  greatly 
marred  by  too  great  a  mixture  of  incongruous 
o-rowths.  Nothing  wants  more  careful  con- 
sideration. On  the  ground  in  the  open  air, 
and  sitting  at  home  quietly  thinking,  the 
([uestion  should  be  squarely  fronted  and  care- 
fully thought  out.  The  very  worst  thing  to 
do  is  to  first  take  a  nursery  catalogue  and 
make  out  from  it  a  list  of  supposed  wants. 
The  right  thing  is  to  make  a  plan  of  the  ground, 
to  scale,  if  possible,  though  a  rougher  one  may 
serve,  and  mark  it  all  down  in  good  time 
beforehand,  not  to  wait  to  the  last  moment 
and  then  make  it ;  and  not  to  send  the  list  to 
the  nursery  till  the  ground  is  well  forward  for 
l.lanting,  so  that  the  moment  the  jilants  come 
they  may  go  to  their  places. 

All  this  planning  and  thinking  should  be 
done  in  the  summer,  so  that  the  list  may  go  to 
the  nursery  in  September,  which  will  enable 
the  nurseryman  to  supply  the  trees  in  the 
earliest  and  best  of  the  planting  season. 

How  good  it  would  be  to  plant  a  whole  hill- 
side on  chalky  soil  with  grand  groupings  of 
Yew  or  Box,  or  with  these  intergrouped,  and 
how  ea.sy  afterwards  to  run  among  these  group- 
ings of  lesser  shrubs  ;  or  to  plant  light  land 
with  Scotch  Fir  and  Holly,  Thorn,  and  .luniper  ; 
just  these  few  things  grouped  and  inter- 
grouped ;  or  wastes  of  sandhills  near  the  sea 
within  our  milder  shores  with  Sea  Buck- 
thorn and  Tamarisk,  and  Monterey  Cypress 
(Cupressus  macrocarpa),  and  long  drifts  of  the 
haiidsome  blue  Lyme  Grass. 

A  mile  of  sandy  littoral  might  be  trans- 
formed with  these  few  things,  and  no  others 
than  its  own  wild  growths,  into  a  region  of 
delight  where  noble  tree  form  of  rapid  growth, 
tender  colour  of  plume-like  branch  and  bloom 
and  brilliant  berry,  and  waving  blue  grassy 
ribbon,  equalling  in  value  any  of  the  lesser 
Bamboos,  would  show  such  a  lesson  of  simple 
planting  such  as  is  most  to  be  desired  Imt  is 
rarely  to  be  seen. 


The  other  and  commoner  way  is  nothing  but 
a  muddle  from  beginning  to  end.  A  van  load 
of  shrubs  arrives  from  the  nursery  —  one 
of  each,  or  perhaps  not  more  than  six  of  any 
kind.  No  plan  is  prepared,  and  the  trees  and 
shrubs  are  planted  in  the  usual  weary  mixture, 
without  thought  or  design.  Generally  there 
are  three  times  too  many  for  the  space.  It  is 
a  cruel  waste  and  misuse  of  good  things.  The 
range  to  choose  from  is  so  great,  and  garden 
literature  is  now  so  copious  and  helpful  both 
in  the  way  of  books  of  reference,  books  of 
instruction,  and  books  of  suggestion,  that  those 
who  truly  love  their  gardens — and  are  not 
merely  content  with  saying  that  they  do  so — 
have  little  excuse  for  not  bestirring  themselves 
to  do  better.  Moreover,  in  cases  of  doubt  or 
difficulty  the  pages  of  The  Garden  are  open 
to  enquiry. 


IMPATIENCE. 

"  Impatience  is  a  fault,"  cries  Jim.     "Tlie  balier  told  me 
true.' 

The  hero  of  the  touching  moral  ballad  above 
quoted  was  like  a  good  many  other  folk  whose 
tongues  jilay  faster  than  their  brains,  and 
indulged,  when  overtaken  by  justice,  in  the 
vice  of  inconsiderate  generalisation.  Because 
he  had  put  this  valuable  quality  to  an  un- 
worthy use  and  saw  his  beautifully  browned 
shoulder  of  mutton  swimming  down  the  kennel 
in  consequence,  he  immediately  decided  that  it 
was  the  impatience  that  was  to  blame,  and  not 
his  own  application  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  a  state  of  mind  which  is  frequently  of  the 
highest  service  to  its  entertainer,  and  to  none 
more  so  upon  occasion  than  to  the  gardener. 
It  must  stop  short  of  the  practice,  frequently 
attributed  to  childhood,  of  pulling  up  seedlings 
to  see  how  they  are  getting  on,  but,  wisely 
used,  is  to  be  recommended  to  all,  in  that  he 
who  harbours  it  will  never  fall  into  that  last 
and  worst  evil — procrastination. 

Who  gets  the  best,  the  largest,  the  .soundest 
Hyacinth.s,  Tulips,  and  Squills  ?  He  who 
writes  out  his  list  the  moment  the  catalogue 
comes  in,  and  whose  letter  is  finst  received  by 
the  advertiser,  or  he  who  puts  off  ordering  until 
the  last  moment  and  gets  the  bottom  of  the 
sack  ?  In  these  parts  we  buy  Potatoes  by  the 
sack,  and  when  the  sack  is  o]:iened  there  are 
fine  big  tubers  at  the  top,  but  the  most  virtuous 
Potato  merchant  puts  .some  little  ones  in  down 
below.  Just  so  with  the  bulbs  ;  the  shop  is 
the  sack,  and  the  liest  bulbs  are  in  the  front  of 
it  and  go  first.  Who  has  the  finer  Narcissi 
and  Snowdrops  also '?  He  who  plants  them  in 
August,  giving  them  time  to  work  in  the  warm 
ground  before  winter,  or  he  who  lets  them 
shrink  and  live  in  their  own  juices  on  a  .shelf 
until  October  ?  With  bulbs  impatience  will 
be  a  trustworthy  guide,  for  most  of  them  are 
all   the  better  for  being  planted  as  soon  as 


possible  after  the  nurserymen  are  ready  to 
supply  them.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  of 
course,  since  it  is,  as  a  rule,  wiser  to  leave  Ixias 
and  Sjiaraxis  unplanted  until  November  or 
December,  lest  they  suffer  for  their  irajiatience 
in  spiking  through  the  ground  into  fog  and 
frost,  and  spring  is  a  better  time  for  Ranunculi 
and  some  choice  liulbs  to  go  to  ground  than 
autumn,  but  the  bulbs  which  benefit  by 
impatience  are  in  the  vast  majority. 

Seedlings,  too,  will  illustrate  my  text.  I 
had  two — I  had  twelve,  but  two  will  be  the 
better  example — boxes  of  Pansy  seedlings  this 
summer.  The  one  boxful  I  planted  out  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  now  they  are 
sturdy  plants  and  already  blooming  freely. 
The  other  box  came  in  hand  after  the  fit  of 
impatience  for  Pansies  had  passed  :  it  was 
shunted  in  favour  of  other  work  ;  finally,  it 
was  forgotten  for  a  month,  and  the  little  plants 
got  a  stunt  from  which  they  have  not  recovered. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  happy  medium  between 
impatience  and  procrastination,  to  which  all 
professional  gardeners  and  some  amateurs  lay 
claim,  and  I  have  no  doubt  those  who  do  so 
always  make  their  lists  and  do  their  planting 
exactly  at  the  right  time.  But  I  am  certain 
there  are  many  who  must  always  be  like  a 
pendulum  between  the  two  extremes,  because 
human  nature  is  thus  constituted,  and  to  these 
I  wish  to  address  a  word  of  comfort.  They 
are  no  doubt  often  ashamed  of  their  own 
impatience,  because  some  kind  friend  who 
knows  nothing  or  very  little  about  gardening 
is  usually  at  hand  to  point  it  out  and  make 
the  most  of  it,  and  they  try  to  overcome  it  and 
let  the  moment  slip,  and  do  not  order  their 
bulbs,  whereas  they  should,  if  they  had  only 
reflected  and  looked  into  the  latter,  have  wel- 
comed their  impatience  as  the  most  useful 
gardening  guide  for  their  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. 

Generally  speaking,  the  nurseryman  will 
prevent  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  amateur 
from  having  too  hasty  an  influence  on  a  garden. 
He  is  very  seldom  in  a  hurry.  Perennials 
ordered  in  July  do  not  arrive  until  autumn, 
sometimes  not  until  the  winter  rains  have  set 
in  and  the  ground  is  thoroughly  saturated  and 
cold  with  frost.  I  like,  for  my  own  part,  to 
divide  and  replant  as  early  as  pos.sible,  and 
would  rather  do  some  watering  and  let  my 
Phloxes,  Heleniums,  and  Potentillas  have  the 
still  warm  and  genial  earth  of  September  to 
stir  about  and  settle  m,  but  then  I  belong  to 
the  inijiatient  section.  Nurserymen — those  I 
know,  at  any  rate — like  to  i)ut  ofl'  returfing 
until  the  thick  of  bulb  planting  and  tender 
plant  lifting  is  in  force.  Greatly  against  advice 
1  laid  down  a  portion  of  my  lawn  afresh  in  the 
beginning  of  September  this  year,  and  scored  a 
triumph.  1  had  to  water  it  nightly,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  roots  began  to  move  at  once. 
The  warm  ground  invited  them,  and  they 
de.scended  ;  in  four  weeks  not  a  sign  of  dis- 
turbance could  be  .seen.  Last  year  some  turves 
laid  down  in  late  October  were  lifted  out  of 
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the  surrounding  ground  in  tussocks  by  frost, 
and  were  unsightly  far  into  spring.  Impatience 
is  not  only  sometimes  desirable,  but  occasion- 
ally imperative.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
possession  to  anyone  who  grows  Roman 
Hyacinths.  I  had  some  of  the  first  that  my 
shopman  unpacked  last  year,  not  altogether 
with  his  goodwill,  and  in  the  first  week  of 
December  was  able  to  give  a  tine  blooming  pot 
to  a  friend  who  keeps  four  gardeners  and 
whose  Hyacinths  were  no  more  than  green 
noses.  Her  gardeners  were  all  patient  men. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  and,  if  someone  will  say  it,  I  shall 
read  with  a  desire  of  conviction.  But  up  to 
the  present  I  think  I  have  made  out  a  good 
case  for  the  virtue  of  impatience. 

M.  L.  W. 


EDITORS'    TABLE, 

Sprays  of  L.^rgk-lkaved  Myrtle. 
Mrs.  Edward  Bayldon  sends  from  Devonshire 
some  ■well-berried  sprays  of  the  large-leaved 
Myrtle  and  a  fine  coloured  bloom  of  blue 
Hydrangea,  both  from  the  open  air ;  also  a 
charming  bunch  of  the  pale  blue  .St.  Helena  Violet. 

Iris  Vart.axi. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry  sends  from  Winuhmore  Hill,  near 
London,  some  charming  blooms  of  Iris  Vartani. 
It  is  an  Iris  of  the  reticulata  group,  of  beautiful 
and  dainty  structure,  and  lovely  in  its  varied  pale 
blue  colouring.  It  is  little  grown  as  yet,  because  it 
is  too  late  for  the  open  air  in  England,  but  it  is  a 
gem  for  the  unheated  greenhouse. 

Good  Dessert  ArpLEs. 
Mr.  Bunyard  sends  from  the  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  some  Apples  of  e.xcellent  dessert  sorts 
and  of  splendid  colouring.  vSuch  Apples  deserve 
culture  for  their  beauty  in  ornamental  ground. 
They  include  Mabbutt's  Pearmain,  an  Apple  of 
medium  size  and  fine  colour  and  quality  ;  (iascoigue's 
Scarlet  Seedling,  raised  in  Kent  by  Mr.  (jascoigne, 
a  noble  Apple  of  splendid  colour  and  form,  and 
good  both  for  dessert  and  cooking  ;  Calville  Rouge 
Precoce,  a  very  pretty  Apple,  not  large  but  of 
brilliant  colouring  and  good  flavour  ;  Bunyard's 
Allingham  Pippin,  of  moderate  size  and  fine  red 
and  3xllow  colouring,  a  Christmas  dessert  Apple 
of  e-xcellent  quality,  something  like  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  but  handsomer  and  of  even  better  flavour  : 
Co.x's  Pomona,  a  splendid  .Apple  of  good  size  and 
brilliant  colouring,  flesh  sweet  and  excellent  ; 
Wealthy,  an  American  Apple,  large,  highly- 
coloured,  and  slightly  streaked,  a  good  dessert 
.soft-fleshed  Apple.  Mr.  Bunyard  also  sends  fruits 
of  Roundxiay  Magnum  Bonum — not  an  Apple  for 
colour  but  for  other  merits — with  the  retiuest  that 
they  should  be  tried  botli  raw  and  baked.  In  both 
ways  this  fine  Apple  is  excellent.  Mr.  ]>unyard 
considers  it  the  best  dessert  Apple. 


OBITUARY. 


BARONESS    VON    SCHIJODEK. 

We  are  v6ry  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Baroness 
von  Schroder,  wife  of  Baron  von  Schnider,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  assist  the  work  of  the  I-toyal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  is  known  for  his 
enthusiasm  in  the  culture  of  Orchids  at  liis 
beautiful  residence,  Tl;e  Doll,  Egham.  Tlie  Times 
of  Tuesday  last,  in  referring  to  the  funeral,  says  : 

"  The  funeral  of  Baroness  von  >Schrdder  took 
place  at  the  Englefield  Green  Cemetei'y  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
mourners.  There  was  first  a  service  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Baron  von  Schriider,  conducted  by  Pastor 
Friscies,  of  tiie  German  church,  Dalston,  and  tlien 
the  corfet/e  proceeded  to  the  cemetery.  Among 
the  mourners  were  Baron  William  Schriider, 
Baron  Charles  Schriider,  Baron  Frederick  Sc-liriider, 


Mr.  von  Donnor,  Mr.  Bruno  .Schriider,  Baroness 
Erlanger  and  Baron  Frederick  Eiianger,  Miss 
Slusser  Schriider  (sister),  Mr.  atid  Mrs.  Bingel, 
Mr.  Brandt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valdemer  Schriider, 
Baron  and  Baroness  Deichman,  Major  Count 
Brado  (representing  the  German  Emperor),  Colonel 
Eliot  (representing  Prince  Christian),  the  Dowager 
Lady  Southampton  (representing  tlie  Queen),  Sir 
Hermann  and  f.,ady  Weber,  and  Professor  von 
Herkomer.  The  service  at  the  cemetery  was  read 
l)y  the  vicar  of  Egham.  The  wreaths,  which 
numliered  over  seventy,  included  a  beautiful  one 
from  Her  Majesty,  consisting  of  everlasting 
flowers,  and  bearing  the  words  '  A  mark  of  sincere 
regard  from  Victoria,  R. '  Another  from  the 
German  Emperor  consisted  of  Arum  Lilies  and 
other  flowers,  with  the  inscription  '  William,  I. 
and  R. ,  and  Victoria  Augusta,  I.  and  R. , 
December,  1900.'" 


NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 

Royal  Horticultural   Society.    The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  I-loyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next, 
December  18,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Westminster,  1 — 4  p.m.  The  connnittees  will 
meet,  as  usual,  at  twelve  o'clock.  An  election  of 
new  Fellows  will  take  place  at  ,S  p.m. 

National    Rose    Society.  —  Proposed 

arrangements  for  PJOl  :  The  southern  show  of 
the  society  will  be  held  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  on 
Wednesday,  .Tnne  "iO,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Richmond  Horticultural  Societj' ;  the  metropolitan 
exhibition  at  the  Cr3'stal  Palace  on  Saturday, 
July  a  :  and  the  northern  show  at  Ulverston,  in 
coiuiection  with  tlie  North  Lonsdale  Rose  Societj', 
on  Wednesday,  Jul}'  17.  Prizes  will  also  be  ofl'ered 
by  the  society  at  the  Rose  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Societj',  which  will  take  place  at  the 
Diill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  -July  '2. 

Peach    Golden    Eagle.— I  notice   your 

correspondent  "  G.  W."  praises  this  variety  as 
a  good  late  one.  With  this  I  entirely  agree,  it 
having  fruited  with  us  this  past  season,  though 
quite  a  small  tree  and  replanted  in  December  of 
last  year.  The  fruit  was  not  very  large,  but  the 
flavour  very  passable  for  so  late  a  date,  the  last 
dozen  being  gathered  on  October  10  from  an  east 
wall.  Probalily  this  is  a  bit  late  for  the  Midlands 
or  other  counties  not  so  favourably  situated  as 
Devon,  but  a  lot  can  be  done  towards  forwarding 
or  protecting  the  fruit  by  putting  on  the  glass 
coping,  if  such  exists  ;  if  not,  a  few  pit-lights 
placed  in  front  of  the  tree  will  carry  off  the  rain 
and  ward  off  frosts  in  the  event  of  any  occurring. — 
J.  M..  yv).-/  Deron. 

Camellias  fruiting.  One  or  two  corre- 
spondents have  lately  written  respecting  this,  ;.o 
I  write  to  mention  that  we  have  a  large  bush  of  the 
single  red  that  has  carried  dozens  of  ripe  fruits 
this  autumn.  It  is  in  our  large  Camellia  house, 
and  has  fruited  twice  in  nine  years.  I  enclose  a 
spra\'  or  two  for  you  to  see. — J.  Mayne,  BIffoii. 

Chrysanthemum     Mrs.    Carter.  — 

Those  who  value  the  charming  little  thread- 
petalled  blossoms  of  this  pale  yellow  decorative 
Chrysanthemum  fullj'  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
display  the  plants  are  now  making.  They  are  in 
splendid  form,  just  as  most  of  the  shows  of  large 
'blooms  are  over,  and  when  the  display  of  flowers  of 
high  quality  is  failing  at  home.  A  point  in  its 
favour  is  the  robust  character  of  its  constitution, 
also  the  profuse  manner  of  its  blossoming,  and  the 
neat  and  dainty  form  of  individual  flowers. — 
I).  B.  C. 
Funkia   lancifolia  tardiflora  and 

its  origin.— From  the  fact  that  this  Funkia 
flowers  during  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn,  at 
which  time  the  other  varieties  are  almost,  if  not 
quite  dormant,  it  has  aroused  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  at  Kew,  where  good  flowering 
examples  were  to  be  seen  in  the  first  half  ol 
November.  It  formed  the  subject  of  a  short  note 
in  The  Gardes,  page  363,  in  which,  however, 
nothing  was  said  as  to  its  origin,  but  thanks  to  the 
kindness   and    courtesy  of    ^I,    Max    Leichtlin,  of 


Baden-Baden,  I  am  enabled  to  supply  it.  That 
gentleman  writes  :  —  "  About  1870  Mr.  Thomas 
Hogg  went  to  .Japan  and  brought  a  large  collection 
of  .Japanese  plants  to  New  York.  That  Funkia 
was  among  tliem,  and  the  stock  went  to  Woolson 
and  Co.,  a  nursery  firm  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
Anxious  as  I  was,  and  still  am,  to  procure  novelties 
even  from  remote  corners,  I  bought  half  a  dozen 
plants,  wliicli  were  sent  over  under  the  name  of 
Funkia  sp.  Thomas  Hogg.  I  named  it  Tardiflora, 
on  account  of  its  late  flowering."  From  this  it 
would  seem  that  the  Funkia  in  question,  though 
comparatively  unknown,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  novelty,  though  it  furnishes  another  illustra- 
tion of  a  thoroughly  good  garden  plant,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  M.  Max  Leichtlin. — T. 

Neviusia  alabamensis.— Twice  during 

the  present  volume  of  The  (iARUEN  we  have  had 
notes  from  America  regarding  this  .shrub,  which 
would  appear  to  be  thought  much  more  of  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  this,  for  though 
decidedly  interesting  it  is  greatly  inferior  in 
beauty  to  nianj'  others.  When  first  distributed 
in  this  country  we  were  led  to  expect  great  things 
from  it,  the  popular  name  of  the  Alabama,  Snow 
Wreath,  holding  out  promises  that  were  not  ful- 
filled, as  the  clusters  of  prominent  stamens,  which 
form  the  showiest  portion  of  the  inflorescence,  are 
too  much  tinged  with  green  to  be  efl'ective.  It  has 
now  been  grown  in  this  country  for  some  j'cars,  for 
I  have  a  note  of  its  flowering  on  the  wall  of  the 
herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  as  long  ago  as  1882,  and 
it  was  distributed  by  il.  I.,emoine,  of  Nancj',  in, 
I  think,  the  same  j'ear.  Now  it  can  be  obtained 
from  most  nurserymen  who  grow  collections  of 
shrubs,  but  there  is  ver_y  little  demand  for  it. 
When  comparatively  rare,  I  tried  it  for  flowering 
under  glai-s,  early  in  the  year,  but  though  il 
conformed  without  difficulty  to  this  treatment,  it 
was  far  less  effective  than  some  of  the  shrubby 
Spintas.  The  Neviusia  can  be  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  put  in  sandy  soil, 
and  kept  close  and  shaded  in  a  frame  till  rooted. 

H.  P. 

Chrysanthemum  Nellie  Perkins.— 

With  so  man\'  new  .Japanese  varieties  it  becomes 
quite  a  difficult  matter  to  speak  in  flattering  terms 
of  one  variety  in  particular  for  fear  of  detracting 
from  the  valne  of  others.  Yet  in  the  variety 
imder  notice  there  is  a  great  deal  that  commends 
it,  and  il  is  sure  to  be  freely  exhibited  next  season, 
when  its  large,  massive,  yet  refined,  character  will 
stand  il  in  good  stead.  The  colour  may  be  described 
as  flesh-pink,  tinted  gold,  with  a  golden  centre.  Of 
the  three  blooms  placed  before  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  floral  committee  recently 
only  one  was  properly  finished,  and  this  was  a  par- 
ticularly good  one.  Had  the  other  been  eqiuil  in 
point  of  quality  it  is  faiily  safe  to  say  it  would 
have  lieen  honoured  with  an  award. — 0.  A.  H. 

Lilium  Nepalense.  — The  note  regarding 
the  flowering  of  this  r.,ily  out  of  doors  in  Devon- 
shire is  ver\'  interesting  ;  but  even  if  il  proves  to 
be  hardj'  in  that  favoured  clime,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a 
greenhouse  plant  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
England.  Though  imported  bulbs  flower  well,  as  a 
rule,  the  first  season,  it  seems  to  be  a  ditticull  Lily 
to  establish,  though  from  its  distinct  character  one 
would  hope  otherwise.  At  an  autumn  meeting  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Societj',  held  at  the 
Aquarium,  some  well-flowered  examples  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Ware,  one  of  which  bore  seven 
flowers.  They  were  all  in  comparatively  small 
pots,  not  more  than  ,5  inches  or  (i  inches  in  diameter, 
and  I  should  say  it  was  then-  first  season  of  flowering 
in  this  countrj'.  If  any  of  vour  readers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  this  Lily,  and  flowering  if 
year  after  year,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  learn  the 
conditions  under  which  the  plants  are  growing,  as 
with  me  after  the  first  season  the  bulbs  quicklj' 
deteriorate.  Not  only  does  this  apply  to  Lilium 
Nepalense,  but  also  other  Oriental  Lilies,  viz.,  L. 
neilgherrense,  L.  Lowi,  L.  wallichiaiunn,  h.  poly- 
phyllnm,  an^l  L.  philippinense.  The  stafclj' 
growing  L.  sulphureum  [h.  wallichianum  superbunil 
seems  to  have  a  more  robust  constitution,  as  il 
holds  its  own — and,  in  some  instances,  flowers — 
year  after  year. — T, 
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Highg-ate  and  District   Chrysan- 

themum  Society. — We  are  informed  by  the 
secretary  (Mr.  X.  K.  Boyes)  that  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  above  society  will,  in  1901,  be  held  on 
November  7  and  8. 

Abutilon  Sowitzi.— This  is  a  very  pretty 
plant,  and  one  whit-h  lends  itself  to  many  kinds  of 
decoration.  Perhaps  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  the  flower  garden,  bnt  when  used  in  this 
way  it  should  be  properly  hardened  off  or  its  very- 
delicate  leaves  are  soon  disfigured  when  exposed 
to  the  open  air.  I  have  seen  it  this  season  used 
with  charming  effect  mixed  with  Lobelia  cardinalis 
Victoria,  with  a  groundwork  of  (xazania  splendens. 
The  bright  red  flowers  and  dark  foliage  of  the 
Lobelia  make  a  striking  contrast  with  the  light 
variegated  leaves  of  the  Abutilon.  The  whole  forms 
a  verj'  pretty  bed.  It  is  also  very  attractive  when 
used  on  the  dinner  table,  and  a  batch  of  plants 
may  be  grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings  planted  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

Iris  Germanica  for  fopcing.— It  may 

not  be  generally  known  that  tliis  beautitul  Iris  can 
be  had  in  fluw-er  during  the  winter  months,  but 
such  is  the  case,  and  this  too  with  little  trouble 
or  expense.  No  other  hardy  flowers,  perhaps, 
give  such  a  variety  of  colour  as  these  Irises,  hence 
tlieir  great  value  during  a  period  when  flowers  of 
tliis  character  are  scarce.  They  maj-  be  had  in 
bloom  from  Christmas  onwards,  and  as  one  can  cut 
them  with  long  stems  they  are  invaluable  for 
indoor  decorations,  especially  for  tall  glasses,  for 
which  they  are  admirably  adapted.  The  strongest 
bulbs  should  be  selected  and  potted  thickly  into 
7-inch  or  S-inch  pots  ;  an_y  kind  of  soil  will  answer 
this  purpose.  Give  them  a  good  watering  and 
place  them  into  the  forcing  house,  where  in  a 
few  days  they  will  commence  to  throw  up  their 
flower  "spikes.  Before  the  flower  opens  they  should 
be  given  a  cooler  temperature,  so  as  to  extend 
their  season  of  flowering  as  long  as  possible.  It 
need  not  be  feared  that  any  permanent  injury  will 
result  to  the  clumps  from  which  the  roots  are 
taken,  through  being  disturbed,  as  it  is  a  plant 
which  makes  oftsets  very  freely,  and  the  gap  made 
is  soon  filled  up. — E.  Harris. 

Hystepionica    pinifolia.— The  present 

late  season  has  enabled  this  pretty  plant,  perhaps 
better  known  as  Neja  falcata,  to  display  itself  to 
its  best  advantage.  It  is  a  perennial,  but  not  hardj- 
enough  to  stand  our  winters.  Treated  as  an 
annual  and  sown  in  heat  in  spring,  then  planted 
out  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  large  enough  to 
handle,  it  commences  flowering  in  August  and 
continues  until  cut  down  by  severe  frost.  Very 
neat  and  compact  in  habit,  only  18  inches  high, 
the  flowers  are  borne  singly  on  long  stalks  in  great 
profusion.  At  first  the  colour  of  the  flower  is 
yellow,  afterwards  becoming  richly  suffused  with 
"red.  The  specific  name  is  very  appropriate  for  this 
useful  late  flowering  member  of  the  composite 
family. 

Lti'num  pubescens.— Seeds  of  this  plant 
were  received  at  Kew  under  the  name  of  Pink  Flax 
from  tialilee.  It  was  stated  to  constitute  quite  a 
feature  of  the  surrounding  country,  making  a 
l)laze  of  colour  with  its  pink  flowers.  Although 
it  is  a  perennial  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will 
survive  the  winters  in  this  country,  but  it  can  be 
kept  by  means  of  cuttings  struck  in  the  autumn 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  The  leaves  are  rather 
liroad  and  hairy,  while  the  large  pink  flowers, 
shaded  at  the  base  of  the  petals  with  dark  lines  of 
purple,  are  produced  in  abundance  on  leaf  j'  racemes, 
Tlie  whole  plant  is  only  just  over  12  inches  in 
height.— W.  I. 

Guernsey  Gpowcps'  Association.— 

We  have  received  the  following  note  from  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wheadon,  assistant-secretary  of  the  above 
association:  "St.  Julian's  Pier,  Guernsey.  In 
thanking  you  for  past  favours  in  connection  with 
the  Guernsey  <Jrov:er-s'  Gazellf,  I  am  instructed  to 
inform  you  that  the  committee,  acting  on  a  resolu- 
tion passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  members, 
have  discontinued  the  issue  of  the  paper.'" 

Melon  BPitish  Queen. —This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  introductions  of  recent 
date,  and,  unlike  many  of  the  Melons  which  have 


been  sent  out  during  the  last  few  years,  it  has,  I 
think,  come  to  stay.  It  has  justified  the  action  of 
the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  awarding  it  a  first-class  certificate.  I 
have  found  it  a  splendid  cropper  both  in  the 
houses  and  in  cold  frames.  It  is  of  medium  size, 
good  appearance,  and  is  one  of  the  heaviest  Melons 
1  know.  It  has  a  remarkably  small  seed  cavity, 
which  renders  the  flesh  ver^'  deep,  this  being  a 
creamy  white,  and  is  of  excellent  flavour.  Anyone 
who  is  contemplating  a  change  of  varieties  will  do 
well  to  give  this  a  trial.  It  was  sent  out  \>y 
Messrs.  Carter,  High  Holborn,  last  year. — H. 

Peap  Beuppe  d'Anjou.— I  .shall  make  no 
apology  for  referring  to  this  Pear,  for  I  feel  satis- 
fied that  it  is  not  so  generally  well  known,  or,  at 
least,  fotmd,  in  gardens  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  most  select  collec- 
tions. How  comparatively  seldom  do  we  see  it 
exhibited.  Only  recently  at  two  shows,  where 
many  midseason  and  late  varieties  were  repre- 
sented, I  failed  to  find  a  dish  of  this  variety.  If 
it  were  not  a  good  exhibition  kind  the  reason  for  this 
might  be  accounted  for,  but  as  it  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  for  this  purpose,  as, 
indeed,  for  all  others,  its  omission  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  cause  referred  to.  At  the  National 
Pear  conference  held  at  Chiswick  in  October,  188.5, 
it  was  included  in  a  select  list  of  "  modern  Pears" 
that  were  highly  recommended  by  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Societ3''s  committee  both  for  good 
quality  and  good  bearing  properties,  and  Mr. 
Barron,  in  the  Society's  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  described 
it  thus  :  "  Large,  regularly  obovate,  greenish  yel- 
low, with  patches  of  russet ;  flesh  white,  juic}-, 
melting,  rich  ;  season  December."  This  is  a  true 
description  of  it  as  grown  here,  and  in  its  season  of 
ripening  here  it  closely  follows  the  latest  Doj-enne 
du  Comice,  a  season  w'hen  the  supply  of  choice 
varieties  is  on  the  wane,  conseciuently,  the  more 
valuable,  and,  although  not  quite  equal  to  it  in 
flavour,  it  is  one  of  the  few  Pears  that  I  find 
favourably  approved  of  in  the  dessert  immediately 
after  a  good  supph-  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice  has 
been  forthcoming.  We  grow  it  under  varied  con- 
ditions, viz.,  as  a  cordon,  both  upon  walls  and 
trellises,  as  a  pyramid,  and  also  horizontally' 
trained  upon  a  wall,  and  in  each  case  it  is  satis- 
factory. It  does  not  possess  a  strong  habit, 
although  it  is  hardy  and  a  healthy  grower,  making 
upon  the  Quince  stock  a  medium-sized  pyramid 
and  a  splendid  closely-spurred  cordon.  I  have 
seen  it  succeeding  equally  as  well  in  the  eastern 
counties  as  it  does  here. — Tiios.  Coomber,  The 
Hendre. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MILD  WEATHER 

ON  THE  VEGETABLE  CROPS. 

Winter  Protection  Needful. 

1  NEVER  remember  a  more  growing  autumn 
tlian  the  present  one.  We  have  been 
picking  French  and  Runner  Beans  regularl}' 
up  till  November  10  of  the  best  quality — 
full}'  a  month  later  than  we  have  been  able 
to  do  during  the  past  sixteen  years  I  have 
been  at  Aldenham.  On  the  night  of  the  above 
date  we  experienced  the  first  frost,  sufficiently 
severe  to  damage  them.  Consequenth',  many  of 
our  kitchen  garden  crops  are  quite  unprepared  to 
stand  a  sharp  winter,  and  it  behoves  e\'er}'  gar- 
dener to  do  all  that  is  within  his  power  to  assist 
them  if  necessary  by  affording  them  some  kind 
of  protection.  The  whole,  of  the  Brassica  family, 
even  the  latest  plantations,  are  far  too  luxuriant, 
and  a  long  spell  of  frost  will  unquestionably  kill 
outright  many  of  these,  particularly  so  the  winter 
and  spring  Broccoli,  and,  unless  already  done,  I 
should  advise  layering  the  whole  of  this  crop 
without  delay.  If  this  is  skilfully  carried  out  the 
majority  will  be  practically  safe.  Though  an  old 
practice,  it  is  not  persevered  with  nearly  as  much 
as  it  deserves,  especially  on  stiff  cold  land  and  in 
low-lying  districts.  The  mode  of  procedure  is 
most   simple.      Open   out    a   good   trench    at   the 


northern  end  of  the  plantation,  wheel  the  soil  to 
the  other  end,  heel  over  the  plants  carefully  with 
a  strong  fork,  and  face  the  heads  to  the  north.  The 
next  spit  of  soil  should  be  broken  up  as  fine  as 
possible,  and  place  firmly  over  and  about  the  stems, 
taking  care  to  cover  the  wliole  quite  close  to  the 
head,  for  it  is  this  part  which  first  suffers,  and  it  is 
naturallj-  the  most  sappy  and  tender.  A  little 
extra  care  in  working  the  finest  of  the  soil  in  and 
about  the  leaves  is  time  well  spent  :  the  whole 
should  be  trodden  quite  firmly,  and  so  continue  the 
work  till  the  whole  breadth  is  completed.  The 
slight  check  given  will  do  no  harm — rather  the 
contrar}'.  Should  the  weather  prove  to  be  unduly 
severe  a  little  straw  or  bracken  can  easily  be  placed 
over  the  heads  and  the  crop  will  be  safe. 
The  early  plantations  of 

Cabb.\ge 
intended  for  spring  use  have  made  such  rapid  growth 
that  in  some  cases  the  heads  are  almost  ready  for 
cutting  and  are  certain  to  sufier  in  consequence. 
I  alwaj's  practice  planting  several  beds  at  intervals 
during  the  autumn  rather  than  trust  to  one  large 
planting,  and  in  all  probability  the  latest  breadth 
will  prove  to  be  of  most  service  next  spring  ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  plants  should  be  thoroughly 
moulded  up,  putting  plenty  of  fine  soil  close  up  to 
the  heads.  Any  spare  seedling  plants  should  be 
pricked  out  thickly,  either  in  cold  frames  or  in 
some  sheltered  corner,  where  protection  can  be 
given  them  when  required.  These  will  most  likely 
prove  serviceable  for  making  good  the  plantations 
next  spring.  I  always  prefer  these  to  spring- 
sown  plants. 

Turnips. 

The  .Tidy  and  August  sowings  with  us  have  made 
such  rapid  growth  that  they  ar.e  all  ready  for 
pulling,  which  we  are  doing,  .and  pitting  them  ; 
but  these  must  not  be  stacked  too  thickly  or  they 
will  heat  and  be  rendered  useless.  A  layer  of 
bulbs  and  a  layer  of  fine  dry  earth  or  cinder  ashes 
alternatelj'  will  ensure  safe  keeping.  The  September 
sowings  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
next  spring  ;  but  I  advise  pulling  a  little  fine  soil 
over  the  bulbs,  as  this  will  ensure  their  .safe  keeping. 

Celery. 

The  whole  of  this  crop  is  in  splendid  condition 
this  year  :  even  that  which  was  planted  very  late 
has  made  excellent  growth.  The  final  earthing  up 
of  this  should  be  accomplished  immediately,  and 
plenty  of  protecting  material  close  at  hand  to  place 
over  the  heads  and  ridges  at  any  moment.  Nothing 
is  better  than  the  counnon  bracken  if  obtainable  : 
but  this  should  be  removed  whenever  the  weather 
will  allow,  or  much  of  the  crop  will  suft'er  by 
rotting  in  con.sequence. 

Globe  Abtichokes. 

Pot  up  suckers  of  the  best  varieties  and  winter 
in  a  cold  frame.  Alwaj's  bear  in  mind  the  better 
the  kind  the  more  susceptible  is  it  to  sufl'er  from 
frost,  and  the  best  Artichokes  are  generally 
obtained  from  young  plants.  The  old  stools 
should  be  well  banked  up  with  finel_y-sifted  cinder 
ashes,  adding  long  litter  or  straw  in  very  sharp 
weather,  which  should  be  removed  on  mild  days 
and  return  when  required. 

Parsley 

is  always  in  much  re(|uest.  The  latest  sowings,  if 
not  already'  done,  should  be  lifted  and  pricked  out 
in  cold  frames,  or  e^'en  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall, 
and  a  few  old  lights  placed  over  the  permanent  beds. 
Lettuce  and  Endive  should  be  lifted  and  stored  in 
cold  frames  or  cool  orchard  house.  In  many 
establishments  winter  salads  are  much  in  request, 
and  are  often  difficult  to  obtain  during  a  severe 
winter. 

Chicory, 

a  most  valuable  item  for  the  salad-bowl,  should  be 
lifted,  stored  in  ashes,  and  brought  forward  in  the 
Mushroom  house  or  dark  cellar. 

Autumn-sown  Cauliflowers 
which  have  been  pricked  out  in  cold  frames  are  full 
of  vigour,   and  are  in  a   more   forward  condition 
than  thev  should  be  at   this  season.     Everv  care 
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should  be  taken  to  apply  as  much  air  as  possible, 
and  on  no  account  coddle  the  plants.  Afford  tliem 
jjust  sufficient  protection  to  ward  off  frost  or  they 
will  be  worthless  when  the  planting  season  comes 
tound.  I  advise  making  a  small  sowing  of  Early 
■Forcing  and  Autumn  Giant  in  boxes,  place  in  the 
greenhouse,  early  Vinery,  or  Peach  house,  and 
bring  them  along  gently.  Prick  out  into  other 
boxes  when  large  enough,  and  these  will  prove  most 
tisefnl  for  spring  planting.  E.  BeckEITT. 

Aldenliam  House  Gardem,  Elstree,  Herrts. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

A      CHAT      ABOUT      THE 
MEADOW    SAFFRONS. 

ONE  is  pleased  to  see  that  The  Garden 
has  given  us  a  good  article  upon  the 
I  Colchicums,  and  one,  too,  full  of 
I  good  advice  as  to  planting  them. 
The  article  was  not  unneeded,  as 
one  who  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  number  of  gardens  will  soon  find  in  going 
through  them.  One  knows  that  there  are  objec- 
tions taken  to  them  on  the  score  of  their  colour, 
their  poisonous  properties,  and  their  flowering 
without  any  leaves.  While  one  is  disposed  to  admit 
that  the  tints  of  some  are  not  so  refined  as  those 
of  many  other  garden  flowers,  such  as,  say,  the 
Crocuses,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  their  value 
far  outweighs  this  defect,  which  should,  after  all, 
be  the  only  means  of  inducing  some  one  to  work 
upon  them  with  a  view  of  removing  this.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  they  are  so  far  amiss  in  tliis 
as  some  would  have  us  think,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  find  another  iiower  which  will  exactly  take  the 
place  of  the  Meadow  Saffron  for  autumn  gardening 
in  many  places.  One  can  saj'  also  that  the 
colouring  of  some  of  the  species  and  varieties  is 
almost  without  reproach.  What  can  be  said 
against  the  ivory  white  of  the  double  white 
Colchicum  or  the  soft  lilac  and  white  of  some 
others,  especially  when  seen  in  a  clump  or  a  mass 
a  short  distance  awa}'  ?  One  finds,  too,  that  some 
who  object  to  these  hues  in  a  Colchicum  are  quite 
satisfied  witli  them  when  in  another  flower.  The 
objection  to  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  Meadow 
Saffron,  powerful  though  it  is,  only  applies  to  it  if 
planted  where  browsing  animals  can  touch  it  or  to 
where  its  oorms  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  some  edible  bulb.  This  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  manv  other  things.  How  many  refuse  to 
grow  the  Aconitum  because  it  is  poisonous?  How 
many  lian  the  Laburnum  because  its  peas  are 
dangerous  to  eat  ?  The  objection  that  it  does  not 
flower  with  the  leaves  is  more  trivial  and  barely 
deserves  consideration.  Many  favourite  bidbs  are 
the  same,  and  it  ia  easy  to  secure  that  the  Meadow 
Saffron  should  be  grown  among  other  things  whose 
foliage  would  supply  all  that  is  wanted.  For 
myself,  I  must  say  that  in  the  many  j'ears  in  which 
I  have  grown  the  Colchicum  my  gratitude  to  it  for 
its  value  grows  deeper  yearl}',  and  I  seek  to  add 
to  my  collection  as  opportunity  offers  amid  the 
conflicting  claims  of  other  flowers.  As  this  is 
being  written,  the  bordeis  are  bright  with  the 
cups  of  several  species,  while  others  will  follow  to 
help  to  make  the  garden  attractive  when  moderate 
frost  have  deprived  us  of  other  things.  There  are 
flowers  of  white,  pale  lilac,  and  other  shades  up 
to  the  ruby  purple  of  the  Tulip-like  Colchicum 
speciosum  rubrum  maximum. 

It  is  not  all  of  us  who  have  convenience  for 
growing  these  plants  in  grass,  but  most  of  us  are 
able  to  give  them  something  to  grow  through  which 
will  support  their  long,  fragile  tubes,  whose  very 
appearance  points  out  their  need  for  some  support, 
although  this  requirement  is  not  so  apparent  in 
seme  species  as  in  others.  Our  common  C. 
autumnale  is  one  of  the  latter,  as  its  long,  weak 
tubes  make  the  flowers  liable  to  tumble  over  unless 
some  other  support  is  gi\'en.  I  have  been  told  of 
these  common  Colchicums  attaining  a  great  height 
among  Brambles  in  their  desire  to  reach  the  light, 
which    could    only   be  done    by   elongating   their 


tubes.  We  have  man}'  garden  and  wood  plants 
which  would  give  these  flowers  their  needed  sup- 
port. Such  support,  however,  is  not  all  gain,  as  if 
it  is  too  tall  and  too  dense  we  miss  the  beauty  of 
these  tubular  stems,  in  some  cases  of  pure  white, 
contrasting  with  the  ruby  or  lilac  of  the  cup  above, 
or  in  others  approaching  the  hues  of  the  flowers 
they  carry.  Some,  too,  are  so  sturdy  that  they 
need  no  support,  only  requiring  some  dwarf  carpet 
to  keep  the  flowers  from  being  splashed  by  soil  in 
heavy  rains. 

It  may  seem  a  little  ungrateful  to  our  native 
Colchicum  autumnale  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
least  useful  of  all.  If  it  is  true,  as  some  hold,  that 
tlie  double  forms  are  only  varieties  of  this  one 
would  modify  this  assertion,  so  valuable  are  these 
and  so  lasting,  even  when  blown  down  or  when 
they  have  fallen  over  by  their  own  weight.  I 
should  be  disposed  to  agree  with  those  who  think 
the  varieties  of  the  larger,  better,  and  more  sturdy 
form  known  in  gardens  as  C.  byzantinum  a  really 
pretty  Meadow  Saffron  when  seen  in  a  small 
clump.'  I  have  here  four  forms  of  these  double 
Colchicums,  the  best  being  the  still  scarce  but 
easily-grown  double  white.  Next  to  it  I  should 
place  the  double  rose  varietj',  the  others  being  the 
form  with  alternate  stripes  of  jiale  purple  and 
white — an  interesting  thing,  and  the  double  purple, 
the  most  plentiful  of  the  doubles  we  have.  The 
single  white  and  the  striped  single  are  prettj'  also 
for  those  who  wish  a  number  of  forms. 

Among  the  earliest  Colchicums  I  have  here  is 
one  I  have  as  C.  Bertoloni,  with  very  pale  flowers 
and  rather  weak  tubes.  Here  one  may  remark 
that  the  names  of  these  plants  need  revision,  it 
being  impossible  to  reconcile  some  of  them  with 
Mr.  Baker's  "Synopsis  of  Colchicace;e  and  the 
Aberrant  Tribes  of  Lilliaeea-,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xvii., 
No.  103. 

If  we  except  the  few  spring- flowering  Meadow 
Saffrons,  the  one  at  the  opposite  pole  in  point  of 
flowering  time  is  C.  Decaisnei,  whose  colour  is, 
however,  rather  dull.  One  may  also  mention  as 
hardl}'  to  be  included  with  the  best  one  called 
C.  Koohi,  of  which  it  maj'  be  said  that  it  is  very 
like  C.  autumnale  in  bloom  and  in  general  aspect. 
One  is  disposed  to  say  the  same  of  one  grown  here 
as  C.  Bivona'.  It  is  said  to  be  synonymous  with 
C.  Bisignani,  of  Tenore.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry, 
.says,  however,  that  C.  Bisignani  is  the  best.  Jt 
is  now  in  bud  here,  and  will,  I  hope,  prove  distinct 
from  what  I  have  had  as  C.  Bivon;f,  which  is 
inferior  to  several  others  in  my  garden.  This  year 
I  am  blooming  what  appears  to  be  true  C.  laetum, 
a  much  superior  Meadow  Saffron  to  what  one  has 
grown  for  years  by  that  name.  It  ma}'  better  be 
described  as  blotched  or  striped  than  as  tesselated. 
It  is  lilac  and  white  in  colour,  and  is  of  dwarf, 
sturdy  habit. 

Some  of  the  tesselated  forms  are  very  pleasing. 
That  generally  grown  as  C.  variegatum  is  fairly 
well  known,  but  is  much  inferior  to  that  beautiful 
flower  C.  Sibthorpi.  This  is  an  excellent  grower 
here,  where  I  have  it  in  a  rather  low  place  in  the 
rock  garden  and  carpeted  with  Aca^nas.  It  is 
strong  enoxigh  to  do  without  support,  and  when 
cheaper  will  be  more  grown.  I  shall  rank  it  with 
those  I  shall  now  mention  as  among  the  best  of  all 
to  grow. 

Oiie  must  place  among  those  in  the  first  rank  the 
noble  Tulip-like  C.  speciosum  with  its  handsome 
ruby  purple  flowers.  The  form  C.  speciosum 
rubrum  has  deeper  flowers,  and  its  tube  also  is  of 
the  same  effective  colour.  The  variety  of  this 
called  maximum  is  very  fine  also,  but  requires  a 
stronger  soil  to  develop  its  true  character.  I  have 
now  a  nice  little  clump  of  the  form  known  as 
Veratrifolium.  Its  colouring  is  even  better  than 
that  of  the  varieties  of  C.  speciosum  alread}'  men- 
tioned, but  I  think  it  is  only  a  varietj'  of  that 
species  also. 

One  of  the  most  handsome  of  all  the  Colchicums 
is  C.  BornmuUeri,  which  is  admired  by  everyone 
who  sees  it  here.  It  is  larger  than  speciosum,  and 
comes  pale  coloured  when  in  bud,  passing  ofl' 
purple,  with  a  broad  white  zone  in  the  interior. 
A  charming  Colchicum  which  seems  to  be  less 
hardy  than  those  spoken  of  already  isC.  holnlophum. 


This,    with    C.    fcisciculare,    a   very   beautiful   but 
scarce  plant,  have  both  been  lost  here. 

I  have  little  to  say  about  the  spring  Colchicums, 
which  are  less  valuable  to  us  than  the  autumn 
bloomers.  C.  luteum,  the  yellow  species,  has 
never  become  properly  established,  the  reason  so 
far  as  one  can  see  being  its  tenderness.  The  little 
C.  crociflorum  is  less  effective  than  interesting,  and 
is  difficult  to  bloom  because  of  the  slugs.  It  is, 
however,  pretty  with  its  little  white  flowers  lined 
outside  with  jiurple.  There  are  other  autumnal 
species  here  which  I  have  either  not  proved  or  find 
of  little  value.  It  is  also  well  to  say  that  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  names  in  the  nurseries 
whence  some  of  these  come.  From  some  continental 
nurseries  various  species  under  the  same  name  have 
been  received.  Space  will  not  permit  of  more  than 
a  passing  reference  to  the  leaves  of  the  Colchicum 
in  spring  and  summer.  These  are  often  most 
effective.  S.  Aknott. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not  respoiifiihle  for  the  opinions 
exp7-e-s'-ted  Jiy  their  corre-'^pondentfi.  J 


PHORMIUM    TENAX. 

[To  THE   Editor  of   "The  Garden'."] 

SIR, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  remarks 
of  "  T.  F.  W."  in  a  recent  impression 
about  Phormium  tenax,  and  I  can  follow 
him  in  all  he  says,  anil  especially  in  the 
concluding  part  of  his  letter,  which  runs 
thus  : — "  There  is  a  variegated  variety  of 
Phormium  tenax  that  might  with  advantage  be 
used,  together  with  the  type,  in  some  of  the  more 
sheltered  portions  of  the  garden."  This  is  quite 
true,  and  I  have  reason  for  saying  so.  About 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  the  late  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden 
in  Birmingham,  Mr.  Latham,  -nas  paying  a  visit  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  he  kindly  came  to  see  me 
and  my  garden.  Among  tlie  other  things  he  noticed 
was  the  very  luxuriant  way  in  which  Phormium 
tenax  plaj-s  its  part  here,  and  its  great  value  as  a 
decorative  plant.  "  But,"' he  said,  "  3'ou  seem  to  be 
without  a  variety  which  you  certainl}'  ought  to 
have,  P.  tenax  variegatum.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
send  it  to  you  from  Birmingham  if  you  like,  and 
you  can  try  it  here.  I  am  not,  however,  sure  of  its 
hardiness,  as  it  is  always  grown  under  glass." 

The  plant  accordingly  arrived  soon  after  this, 
and  was  a  small  pot  plant,  which  could  easily  have 
been  accommodated  in  the  greenhouse  if  that  had 
been  desired.  I  planted  it,  however,  at  once  in  the 
open  border,  as  Mr.  Latham  had  suggested  for  a 
test,  and  I  have  done  very  little  to  it  indeed  from 
that  time  to  this  ;  but  the  upshot  of  the  experi- 
ment has  been  surprising  and  most  satisfactor\-.  I 
quite  believe  that  Phormium  tenax  variegatum  is 
the  strongest  of  tliem  all  ;  it  has  stood  some  very 
sharp  frosts  without  minding  them  in  the  least,  and 
it  presents  at  tliis  moment  a  most  imposing  appear- 
ance to  anyone  who  happens  to  see  it.  If  it  were 
standing  on  an  open  lawn  instead  of  in  my  crowded 
border  it  would  meet  witli,  I  am  sure,  the  greatest 
admiration.  The  leaves,  of  which  I  send  you  one. 
attain  the  height  of  6  feet.  The  flower  spikes  last 
summer  reached  8  feet  ti  inches.  The  variegation 
of  the  leaves  is,  I  think,  most  beautiful,  and  though 
I  have  several  more  varieties  in  the  garden  together 
with  the  tj'pe,  I  consider  my  last  acquisition  to  be 
by  far  the  best,  and  that  I'hormium  tenax  varie- 
gatum is  a  splendid  thing  for  the  greenhouse  in 
some  localities,  and  for  the  open  air  in  others  and 
under  milder  conditions. 

If  "  T.  F.  W."  likes  to  send  me  a  line,  and  to  give 
me  his  nanie  and  address,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure 
in  sending  him  a  rooteil  bit  as  large  as  that  wliich 
I  had  in  the  first  instance,  through  Mr.  Latham's 
kindness,  from  Birmingham.       Henry  Ewua.nk. 

[Mr.  Ewbauk  sends  a  grand  leaf  of  this  fine  plant, 
which  must  have  been  6  feet  or  more  long  from  its 
extreme  base  ;  as  sent  it  is  5  feet  (i  inches,  and 
4  inches  wide  ;  it  is  handsomely  ribboned  with  bold 
creamy  stripes  -sometimes  an  inch  in  width. — Ed.s.  j 
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APPLE  AMERICAX  MOTHER. 

[To    THE    Editok    of    "  The    Garden."] 

Sib, — This  delicious  Apple  is  fast  growing  in 
popular  favour,  judging  from  the  numerous  entries 
of  it  at  many  of  the  provincial  shows  this  autumn. 
A  dish  of  this  variety  was  shown  at  the  Truro 
Exhibition  on  November  6  from  the  Truro  Experi- 
mental Gardens.  For  shape  and  siz3  it  left  nothing 
to  be  desired,  the  colour  being  a  beautiful  dark 
rrirason,  with  lighter  streaks,  sufiFused  with  rich 
Apricot  yellow.  As  to  quality,  I  consider  it  to  be 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  much-esteemed 
Cox's  Orange,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  If, 
however,  it  is  only  equal  to  that  old  favourite  in 
qualit}%  it  is  a  much  more  profitable  sort  to  grow 
either  for  market  or  private  use.  The  tree  is  a 
free  grower,  not  subject  to  canker,  and  bears  freely 
every  year,  the  fruit  keeping  much  better.  Last 
year  I  gathered  ;)OIJ  of  each  of  the  above  sorts  from 
two  trees  growing  under  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions of  soil,  situation,  &c.,  placing  them  side  by 
.side  in  the  .same  ideal  fruit  room.  Before  Christmas 
I  had  lost  fully  3.j  per  cent,  of  the  Cox's,  but  only 
six  out  of  the  whole  lot  of  Mother's,  and  thej'  had 
been  pecked  by  birds.  I  have  been  testing  the 
qualit3-  of  this  Apple  for  the  past  three  years  by 
getting  ever3'  visitor  to  taste  both  the  above 
without  knowing  tlie  names,  and  three-fourths  of 
them  have  given  their  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
Mother  Apple.  I  therefore  strongly  advise  all 
who  have  not  given  it  a  trial  to  do  so  at  once  by 
jilanting  dwarf  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock.  In 
ray  opinion  this  valuable  Apple  will  soon  supplant 
the  Cox's  Orange  in  popular  favour. 

TrelixHick;  Trnro.  \V.    Sankwin. 


EAELY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

[To   THE   Editor   of   "The   Garden."] 

Sir. — The  correspondence  in  The  Garden  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  select  the  best  flowers  for  all 
districts,  and  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  different 
climatic  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Nothing  is,  I  think, 
more  remarkable  to  those  of  us  who  have  our 
gardens  in  the  South  and  West  of  Scotland  than 
the  liehaviour  of  some  of  these  earh'  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  East  of  North  Britain  and  in  the 
North  of  England.  With  us  in  the  South-west  of 
Scotland  Mnie.  Desgranges  is  invariably  good  in 
most  gardens,  and  quite  early  enough,  seeing  that 
it  flowers  in  August,  or  early  in  September  in  later 
gardens.  This  season,  none  the  best  for  such  things, 
it  has  been  delightful  to  see  this  fine  old  variety  in 
groups  and  lines  in  cottage  gardens  and  in  the  few 
farmhouse  gardens  where  flowers  are  much  grown. 
Even  in  gardens  of  a  cold  nature  and  away  from 
tlie  sea  one  has  seen  such  varieties  as  Harvest  Home 
very  good  at  the  beginning  of  September.  I  was 
in  such  a  garden  at  that  time  and  looked  over  those 
in  bloom.  The  soil  is  cold  and  heavy,  the  garden 
is  a  good  deal  shaded,  but  the  fine  Harvest  Home 
was  in  bloom.  There  were  also  Amy  ilezard, 
which  grows  rather  tall  but  is  good  here,  though 
seldom  offered,  Mons.  Uupuis,  Mytohett  AVhite, 
Mme.  Marie  Masse,  Louis  Lemaire,  Blushing 
Bride,  Precoeite,  Piercy's  Seedling,  and  ilme.  L. 
Lasalle,  with  several  of  the  smaller-flowered  forms, 
sach  as  Toreador,  and  the  old  Fred  Pele.  I  took 
a  note  of  the  best  in  the  garden  referred  to  as  being 
likely  to  ansn'er  those  not  favoured  with  the 
happiest  conditions  for  growing  these  valuable 
(lowers.  S.  Aknott. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."'] 
Sir, — Vour  correspondent  "  M.  F.'s'' notes  on  the 
above  in  your  issue  for  December  I,  page  895,  are 
ver}'  interesting,  especially  as  they  deal  with  the 
varieties  which  are  best  adapted  for  cultivation  so 
far  north  as  Northumberland.  "  M.  F."  is  quite 
right  in  assuming  that  the  compilers  of  the  lists  of 
suitable  varieties  to  grow  in  the  open — an3'how,  as 
far  as  mj-self  is  concerned — have  not  grown  them 
in  that  district ;  consequently,  his  list  of  varieties 
and  rem.irks  should  prove  instructive  to  other 
readers  of  The  Garde.n  situated  in  similar  locali- 


ties. However,  I  maj'  point  out  that  we  are  not 
situated  in  the  most  favourable  spot  for  the  culti- 
vation of  these.  Though  onh'  twelve  miles  north  of 
London,  our  soil  is  a  stiff  retentive  cla}-.  We  are 
about  420  feet  above  sea  level  :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  our  situation  is  in  a  valley,  and  we  suffer 
much  from  damp  and  early  frosts.  I  was  careful 
to  mention  only  those  varieties  which  succeed  best 
with  us,  and  in  so  doing  I  hope,  generally  speaking, 
that  these  will  prove  satisfactorj*.  In  writing 
from  any  given  place,  "  JL  F."  is  surely  aware 
that  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  extreme 
districts  such  as  his,  and  if  he  will  again  read  my 
remarks  on  page  .3.36,  I  pointed  out  that  the  latest 
flowering  kinds  of  this  section  should  onh'  be  culti- 
vated in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  country.  I  am 
glad  to  notice  that  six  out  of  the  varieties  I  named 
are  given  in  his  list  of  eighteen.  I  am  surprised  to 
find  that  Harvest  Home  and  Rvecroft  Glor\'  do  not 
succeed  with  him,  both  of  which  are  delightful 
kinds  here,  and  why  (iustave  (irunnerwald  is  not 
free-flowering  enough  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
In  this  respect  I  have  always  found  it  all  one  could 
wish. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  "  M.  F."  and  myself 
are  agreed  as  to  Mme.  Marie  Masse  being  among 
the  best.  This  and  its  two  sports  named  Crim- 
son Marie  Masse  and  Ralph  Curtis  are  worths  of  a 
place  in  an}'  collection,  each  being  of  a  di.stinct 
and  pleasing  shade  of  colour.  The  time  of  floB'ering 
is  the  only  question  in  dispute  :  with  us  it  has 
always  proved  to  be  at  its  best  during  October. 
True,  it  does  commence  to  bloom  in  September, 
and  I  might  have  given  it  as  September  and 
October.  I  wonder  if  "  M.  F."  has  grown  Ivy 
Stark,  if  not  I  would  advise  him  to  try  it.  I  have 
never  known  it  to  fail  in  any  district.  It  is  a  most 
pleasing  colour,  and  for  indoor  decoration  in  a  cut 
state  is  most  valuable,  especially  for  the  dinner 
table.  E.  Beckett. 

A/deiiham  Howo-  Gardens,  Etslree,  HcrU. 
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[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — For  those  who  have  plenty  of  room  the  grey 
garden,  suggested  in  The  (Garden  leailer  of  Dec.  I. 
would  form  one  of  tlie  most  delightful  features  of 
their  home  surroundings  in  winter.  We  cannot  all 
indulge  ourselves  by  carrviug  oul  the  plan  outlined 
there,  but  M'e  can  all  make  use  of  the  plants  to  help 
to  make  even  the  smallest  garden  more  attractive, 
and  we  can  help  those  who  can  carrv  out  the 
scheme  in  its  entirety  bv  suggesting  a  few  things  of 
value  for  the  purpose. 

Among  those  which  occur  to  one  are  the  banly 
Cyclamens.  The  best  of  all  is,  perhaps,  C.  neapoli- 
tanum,  kno'vvn  to  raan^'  as  C.  hedera?- 
folium,  which  one  is  never  tired  of  grow- 
ing or  of  recommending.  It  has  yet  a 
few  flowers  on  it  here  as  this  is  written 
(December  3),  and  the_v  arc  verj'  beau- 
tiful indeed.  These  blooms  do  not  con- 
stitute all  the  charm  of  the  plant,  as  all 
through  winter  the  leaves  look  charming 
with  their  broad  zone  of  grej'  on  a 
green  ground.  They  thus  look  quite 
grey,  and,  unlike  some  things,  they  do 
not  sufl'er  from  close  inspection.  If  its 
sister  C.  libanoticum  prove  as  hard>'  it 
will  be  a  useful  addition,  and  its 
appearance  here  makes  one  think  it 
pj'omising.  Those  who  want  one  with 
smaller  foliage  ma}'  have  C.  cilicicum, 
whose  leaves  have  a  grey  tone,  which 
would  set  off  admirably  some  of  the 
lighter  greys. 

The  encrusted  Saxifrages  are  all 
admirable  for  the  grey  garden,  and 
might  be  largely  employetl.  Some  of 
the  smaller  and  choicer  alpine  forms 
do  not  do  well  in  wet  districts  with- 
out shelter  from  rain  in  winter,  but  the 
Aizoon  section  would  supply  variety  to 
satisfy  any  but  the  most  fastidious 
admirer  of  that  section  of  the  genus. 
The  Woolly  Thj'me  (T.  lanuginosus) 
is  a  capital  thing  for  a  bank   in   such 


a  garden,  and  Fraser's  Silver  Thyme  is  quite 
beautiful  at  any  time.  Were  it  not  for  con- 
siderations of  space,  one  might  dilate  upon  the 
value  for  a  grey  garden  of  Antennaria  tomentosa 
or  A.  dioica,  Artemisia  argentea  or  Achillea 
ageratifolia,  and  several  others,  as  well  as  those 
named  by  wa}'  of  suggestion  in  your  leader.  Such 
articles  as  that  are  of  service  to  an  even  wider  circle 
than  those  who  have  space  for  these  separate 
gardens.  Even  the  smallest  may  be  brightened  in 
winter  by  a  judicious  use  of  plants  of  grey  or 
whitish  foliage.  S.  Arnott. 

Cantethorn,  by  Dumfries,  X.B. 

APPLE   DUCHESS    OF    OLDENBURGH. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  fully  endorse  all  your  correspondent 
"  T.  W.''  says  on  page  39S  respecting  this  fine 
Apple.  I  do  not  consider  any  orchard  complete 
without  it,  as  no  matter  what  the  flowering  season 
may  be  it  always  crops  %vell.  It  has  been  called 
the  poor  man's  Apple — a  very  appropriate  name, 
as  it  succeeds  in  all  soils  and  situations  and  is 
equally  as  fertile  on  the  Crab  as  on  the  Paradise 
stock  ;  moreover,  it  makes  a  fine  spreading 
standard  in  a  few  years.  I  had  a  tree  under  my 
charge  for  fourteen  \-ears,  and,  although  the  situa- 
tion was  exposed,  I  do  not  remember  it  once  missing 
a  crop.  I  have  gathered  fruit  of  large  size  and 
exquisite  beauty,  having  the  appearance  of  wax, 
from  the  sunny  side  of  an  espalier  tree,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  "  T.  W."  that  this  variety  is  one 
of  the  most  suitable  for  this  mode  of  training.  In 
my  opinion,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  is  the  best  of 
all  autumn  culinary  Apples  for  market,  as  its 
beautiful  colour  takes  the  eye,  and  ensures  for  it  a 
ready  sale.  I  am  aware  the  skin  is  somewhat 
tender,  but  if  the  fruit  is  picked  carefully,  and 
packed  in  single  layers  in  shallow  boxes,  it  will 
take  no  harm,  and  any  extra  trouble  is  well  repaid. 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  will  keep  sound  and  plump 
for  some  time  in  a  cool  fruit  room  or  cellar,  but  it 
is  usually  at  its  best  from  the  middle  of  .September 
to  the  middle  of  October.  tt  is  delicious  in 
puddings  and  pies,  also  baked,  and  espalier-grown 
fruits  are  worthy  of  the  dessert.  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh is  known  also  by  the  names  of  Russian 
Borovitsky  and  Summer  Peach.  C. 


NOTES    FROM    A    SUBURBAN 
GARDEN. 

Just  a  preliminary  word  as  to  the  garden.     I 
am  undoubtedly  fortunate  iu  having  a  sheltered 
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garden,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  an 
adjacent  open  space  ;  but  I  find  it  has  the 
faults  of  its  virtues,  namely,  a  too  early 
hastening  into  bud  and  flower  that  too  often 
never  reach  perfection,  liut  are  nipped  and  left 
withered  by  the  late  spring  and  May  frosts, 
and  which,  consequently,  reap  more  victims 
than  their  actual  severity  would  warrant.  The 
soil  is  a  very  heavy  clay  ;  the  general  aspect 
south,  jirotected  from  the  north  by  the  house, 
and  from  the  east  by  a  belt  of  trees  (fortunately 
in  my  neighbour's  garden)  ;  as  it  is,  their  far- 
reaching  roots  may  sometimes  be  discovered 
robbing  my  beds. 

The  Wni.  Allan  Richardson  Rose,  part  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  ])hoto- 
graph,  was  planted  by  my  predecessors,  and  is 
now  over  ten  years  old.  Two  years  ago  it 
showed  manifest  signs  of  e.\haustion,  coupled 
with  an  increasing  tendency  to  get  "  leggy " 
that  was  not  ornamental,  and  it  was  seriously 
debated  whether  the  time  had  not  arrived  for 
its  removal  ;  it  was  decided,  however,  to  give  it 
aiiother  chance,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be 
a  fair  one  I  went  down  as  near  as  I  could  get 
to  its  roots,  and,  removing  the  old  soil,  gave  it 
half  a  cartload  of  tO]i  spit  loam,  and  in  addition 
fed  it  regularly  during  the  following  summer 
with  weak  manure  and  soot  water.  This  treat- 
ment answered,  and,  after  making  much  fresh 
growth,- this  year  it  was  as  fine  as  ever,  and  it 
has  again  many  strong  new  shoots,  including 
some  from  its  base  that  promise  to  cover  its 
"  legs  "  uncommonly  well.  Over  .500  blooms 
were  counted  out  at  one  time  in  July,  and  the 
second  crop  was  almost  as  numerous,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  (November  ^7)  it  still  has  some 
flowers.  What  was  most  noticeable  this  year 
was  the  heightened  colour  of  the  freshly-opened 
flowers  and  the  large  size  that  they  ultimately 
attained. 

1  suppose  one  of  the  prettiest  features  in  the 
garden  was  an  arch  or  bower  covered  com- 
pletely with  two  Roses,  a  White  (.'luster  and  a 
Longworth  Rambler,  and  intermingled  with 
them  a  pale  large-flowered  lavender  Clematis 


on  the  one  and  a  single  white  Clematis 
(Henryi)  and  the  old  white  everlasting  Pea 
on  the  other,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  whole 
a  very  fine  clum]!  of  one  of  Kelway's  double 
liale  blue  Deljihiniums  reared  its  tall  and 
massive  spikes  some  7  feet  high.  The  arch  is 
seen  on  the  left  of  the  view  showing  Tooting 
Bee  Common  and  the  group  of  Delphiniums  iti 
a  sejiarate  photograph,  but  the  great  charm, 
namely,  the  contrast  of  colour,  is  missing. 

Caroline  Testout,  a  Rose  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  spoken  of  and  a  great  favourite  of  mine, 
succeeds  equally  well  as  a  standard  or  a  bush. 
One  of  my  plants  was  .small,  but  in  1899,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  its  apparent  .shortcomings,  it 
threw  up  from  the  base  a  shoot  that  ultimately 
became  .'>  feet  long,  and  is  now  as  thick  as  the 
stock  of  a  three  year  old  standard  ;  as  an 
experiment  I  cut  away  all  other  growth,  and 
have  gradually  given  it  a  head  like  a  standard. 
This  Rose  I  believe  to  be  growing  largely  on  its 
own  roots.  Growing  on  the  left  hand  i.s  (iloire 
Lyonnaise,  likewise  a  great  grower.  I  always 
peg  its  long  shoots  down.  So  far  it  has  been 
most  accommodating,  throwing  up  every  year 
shoots  admirably  adapted  for  the  purjiose. 
This  is,  I  think,  the  best  white  decorative 
Rose,  though  not  so  continuous  a  bloomer  as 
some,  notably  Hon.  Edith  Giflord. 

Spinea  lindleyana  is  very  beautiful,  its 
foliage  and  delicate  little  flowers  growing 
seemingly  all  up  its  long  particularly  graceful 
shoots,  arched  as  if  with  the  weight  of  the 
tiny  blossoms.  It  grows  8  feet  or  9  feet  high 
with  me,  and  to  my  mind  is  the  best  of  the 
shrubby  Spir.eas. 

My  garden  is  so  small  that  I  cannot  aflbrd  to 
waste  any  space  tliat  would  grow  flowers,  so  I 
grow  Violas,  Carnations,  and  Mignonette  under 
and  among  my  Itoses,  and  they  all  thrive.  This 
I  believe  is  rank  heresy  for  a  Rose  grower.  We 
are  told  that  nothing  should  be  grown  under 
Roses,  the  soil  left  bare,  constantly  hoed  or 
heavy  mulched  with  long  manure.  This  no 
doubt  is  essential  for  the  Rose  exhibitor,  but 
looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  suburban 


gardener,  my  experience  is  that  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  expedient.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  looked  at  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view  it  is  not  pretty ;  the  Rose  often  requires, 
especially  when  covered  with  blossom,  a  little 
"  more  green,"  and  this  the  Viola  supplies,  and 
T  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  surface  rooting 
Viola  is  not  to  a  certain  extent  a  mulch,  in  so 
far  that  she  keeps  the  ground  cool,  and  she 
certaiiily  pays  for  her  keep,  which  I  do  not 
think  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  deep- 
rooting  Rose. 

This  year  I  had  Viola  Florizel  growing 
vigorously  under  La  France  Rose,  the  two 
coli.iurs,  pale  lavender  and  silvery  jjink, 
harmonised  well,  and  the  combination  can 
be  recommended  ;  Devonshire  Cream  as  a 
carpet  to  iline.  Eugene  Resal,  and  Nijihetos 
below  a  crimson  bed  of  Marquise  de  Salisbury. 
Care  of  course  .should  be  taken  that  no 
aggressive  colour  be  used,  but  there  are  so 
many  delicate  shades  among  them  that  "Violas 
under  Roses ''  will  be  found  a  success. 

Another  carpet  that  I  tried  this  year  and 
can  recommend  under  standards  (it  is  too 
strong  growing  for  dwarfs)  is  Agathiea  cielestis 
(this  was  under  .Maman  Cochet).  It  is  a  little 
gem,  and  one  of  the  loveliest  blue  flowers  we 
have,  blooming  without  ceasing  and  growing  at 
the  same  time.  Much  to  my  surprise  I  came 
across  ^  it  in  vol.  vii.  of  "  Curtis'  Botanical 
Magazine  "  the  other  evening  under  the  name 
of  Cineraria  amelloides ;  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  plant,  at  least  I  thought  not.  For  a  plant 
that  has  been  so  long  in  cultivation  it  is 
singularly  little  seen  (vol.  vii.  was  published 
in  1793).  True  it  is  half  hardy,  but  it  roots 
readily  from  cuttings. 

1  have  turned  the  bottom  of  my  garden  into 
a  small  rock  garden,  and  have  about  50  feet 
run  altogether,  varying  from  9  feet  to  6  feet 
in  width  and  from  4  feet  downward  in  height. 
A  hedge  of  Penzance  Sweet  Briars  grows  along 
the  top  and  gives  the  necessary  amount  of 
shade.  It  is  formed  of  yellow  sandstone  and 
loam,  aod  was  made  in  1899,  and  is  already 
well,  if  not  too  well,  covered.  During  the 
spring  and  early  summer  it  is  often  a  blaze  of 
colour,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  pays  it  a  visit 
even  in  midwinter  without  finding  some  little 
flower  doing  its  best  to  brighten  its  world  and 
ours.  The  photograph  of  a  small  pieceof  it  shows 
Phlox  setacea,.  The  Bride,  in  the  foregi-ound, 
with  a  seedling  Heliantliemum  on  her  left, 
pianthus  deltoides  albus  can  be  seen  sending 
its  thin  spikes  upward  just  behind  the  Helian- 
tliemum. Saxifragacristata  is  tucked  in  under 
an  overhanging  rock  and  is  blooming  freel\-, 
while  in  the  right  hand  corner  Primula  Sieboldi 
is  flowering  with  Semjiervivum  arachnoideum 
spider  web-like  covering  just 


Hypericum,   Erodiums 

Cieraniums,    Dianthus, 

Primulas,   Ai|uilegias 


and  its  curious 
above. 

Families  of  Cistus, 
and  their  cousins  the 
Arenaria,   Campanulas, 

Phlox  setacea,  Linaria,  Statice,  Gentians, 
Linum,  Potentillas,  Anemones,  Aubrietias, 
Veronicas,  Androsaces,  Daphnes,  Silene, 
Epimediuins,  Lithospermum,  Heuchera,  Iris 
immila,  I.  reticulata,  Sedums,  and  Saxifrages 
all  find  a  home  and  flourish  ;  and  with  the 
help  of  Dodecatheon,  Codonoi)sis,  and  the 
charming  little  Anomatheca  cruenta  and  the 
early  spring  bulbs,  including  the  smaller 
varieties  of  Narcissus  (such  as  minimus,  minor, 
triandrus  albus,  juiicifolius.  Hoop  Petticoat, 
Cyclamincus,  iiallidus  pr;ecox),  and  the  Fritil- 
laria,  Muscari,  Chionodoxas,  Winter  Aconite, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Snowdrop  ;  all  the 
bulbs  growing  under  and  through  thyme, 
Herniaria  glabra,  Mossy  Saxifrages,  \'eronicas, 
and  kindred  cree])ers  are  a  joy  from  .January 
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to  December,  till  one  may  almost  say  with  the 
old  poet,  "he  who  loves  a  garden,  still  his  Eden 
keeps.'  Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 

linintu'ijod,  liaUaim. 


GARDEN      DESTROYERS. 

THE     WOOD     LEOPAliD     .MOTH. 

(Zeczera    .KSCrLI.) 

THE  Wood  Leopard  Moth,  according  to  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, is  a  large  and  beautiful  moth, 
Ijut,  fortunately  for  fruit  growers,  it  is 
not  very  common,  though  in  hot  and 
dry  seasons  the  injuries  caused  by  its 
large  caterpillars  are  frequently  the  subject  of 
complaint.  The  caterpillars  bore  holes  and  make 
galleries  in  the  boughs  and  branches  of  trees  and 
feed  upon  both  the  soft  and  hard  parts  of  the 
wood. 

Pear  trees  are  particularly  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  the  caterpillars  of  the  Zeuzera,  and  large  boughs 
are  frequentlj'  found  broken  off,  which  show  upon 
examination  distinct  traces  of  their  borings.  Apple 
trees  are  also  often  seriously  injured  by  these 
insects,  and  Plum.  Walnut,  and  Sweet  Chestnut 
trees  are  occasionally  attacked  by  them.  The 
'  aterpillars  are  also  found  on  the  Poplar,  Aspen, 
Lime,  Sycamore,  Birch.  Willow,  Lilac,  Hawthorn, 
Privet,  Holly,  Elm,  and  Quince. 

This  moth  and  its  caterpillar  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  much  larger  (ioat  Moth  (Cossus 
ligniperdi)  and  its  huge  caterpillar,  whose  attack 
upon  fruit  trees  is  precisely  similar.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  fruit  trees  are  killed  by  tlie  attack  of 
the  Zeuzera  a'sculi,  their  trunks  and  branches  being 
found  full  of  holes  and  passages  running  in  all 
directions.  As  many  as  seventj'  caterpillars  have 
been  taken  from  one  Apple  tree,  and  there  were 
signs  that  many  more  had  escaped. 
LiFK  History. 
The  Wood  Leopard  Moth  flies  in  the  evening, 
resting  during  the  daytime.     The  female  is  larger 

than  the  male,  sometimes  even 

twice    as     large,    being     from 

2J  inches  to  "ij  inches  across  the 

wings,  which  are  light  coloured, 

almost   white,    with    black    or 

blue -black    spots    upon   them 

placed  here  and  there  without 

regularity.    The  spots  or  mark- 
ings on  the  light  coloured  hind 

wings  are  not  so  dark  coloured. 

Upon    the    upper   part   of   the 

body,  between  the  wings,  there 

are  six  blue-black  spots  in  two 

rows  on  a  whitish  ground.     The 

body  underneath  is  dull  white 

or  gre}',   with   bands  of  black. 

The    head    of    the     female    is 

greyish  white,  and  her  anteniue 

are     mereh'     ordinary    feelers 

without  fringes,  having  tufts  of 

-^lales  at  their  bases.    The  male 

i~  less  brilliant  than  the  female. 
The  female  moth  flies  some- 
what heavily  and  in  the  even- 
ing, resting  in  the  daytime  on 

the  trunks  of  trees,  on  palings, 

and  other  exposed  places.    The 

moth   appears  in  June,  and  is 

seen   from  then  until   August. 

It  is  remarkalile  that  it  is  more 

frequently  found  in  the  metro- 
politan   districts    than   in   the 

country,  and  sometimes  causes 

considerable  destruction  to  the 

trees  and  shrubs  iu  the  public 

parks   and   private   gardens  of 

tlie  metroj)olis. 

Large  ([uantities  of  eggs  are 

laid    by    this    moth    upon    the 

stems   and    branches   of   trees. 

In  a  few  days  caterpillars  come 

out    and"bore   into   the    bark, 

where     thev     remain     feeding 


until  the  winter,  when  they  bore  deeper  into 
the  woody  parts  of  the  trees.  They  remain  in 
larva  state  for  two  years,  during  which  time 
they  are  feeding  continuously.  Pupation  takes 
place  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  moths  come 
out  in  June.  The  caterpillar  is  close  upon 
2  inches  in  length,  with  deeply  divided  segments. 
Its  colour  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  larva,  between  yellowish  white  and 
yellow,  with  several  black  spots  on  eaeli  segment  ; 
the  second  segment  is  larger  than  the  others,  and 
is  covered  with  a  wide  dorsal  plate  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  Its  head  is  rather  small  and  blackish 
brown,  and  its  month  is  furnished  with  strong 
jaws  adapted  for  biting  hard  substances. 

Pupation  takes  place  close  to  the  bark  of  the 
tree  in  which  the  larva  has  been  feeding.  The 
bark  just  over  the  hole  or  tunnel  is  left  so  thin  by 
the  larva  that  the  pupa  can  force  itself  through  it, 
and  the  empt}'  case  is  found  protruding  from  the 
hole  after  the  escape  of  the  moth.  The  pupa  is 
nearl}'  1  inch  long,  brown  in  colour,  and  has  rows 
of  sharp  spikes  upon  its  back,  which  serve  to 
retain  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  gallerj-  during  the 
escape  of  the  moth. 

Remedies  .4Nd  Methods  of  Prevention. 

But  little  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  attack  of 
this  moth,  or  to  check  its  progress.  In  the  early 
stages  it  ma\'  be  destroyed  by  poking  stiff  wire 
into  the  holes  so  as  to  pierce  and  kill  it  :  but  the 
caterpillar  often  takes  a  tortuous  course,  and 
cannot  always  be  easily  reached  by  the  wire.  The 
hole  may  be  discovered,  although  it  is  %-erysniall, 
by  the  collection  of  frass  and  excrement  at  the 
opening. 

Syringing  the  holes  with  mixtures'of  unpleasant 
materials,  such  as  carbolic  acid  or  other  substances 
likely  to  kill  or  disturb  the  caterpillars,  applied 
by  means  of  sharp-pointed  syringes,  has  been  tried, 
but  without  much  avail,  as  the  insects  are  generally 
found  embedded  in  frass,  which  prevents  the 
noxious  materials  from  reaching  them.  When  a 
tree  is  badly  infested  it  would  be  well  to  cut 
it  down  and  destro}-  the  caterpillars.  Infested 
branches  shotild  also  be  cut  awav   and  the  cater- 


j  pillars     destroyed.       Birds    are     very    useful     in 

j  destroying  the  moths   and  eating   their  eggs,  Tit- 

r  mice  and  other  small  birds  being  especially  useful 

j  in  clearing  oft'  the  eggs.      The  green  woodpecker  is 

also   very    ser\dceable   in   taking   the    caterpillars 

from   infested  trees,   while  the  moth   itself   is  an 

easy  prey  for  man\-  birds. 


WOODLAND_AND   FOREST. 

ESTATE   SALES   AND  WOOD  VALUA- 
TIOXS.— HOW^    IS   IT   DONE? 

CAN  any  of  your  readers  tell  us 
how  woods  and  plantations  are 
valued  when  estates  are  sold  or 
transferred,  and  everything  is 
supposed  to  be  valued  for  what, 
it  is  worth  ?  And  how  is  the 
same  thing  done  for  probate  duty?  These 
are  questions  that  juizzle  one  about  as  mtich 
as  the  "  Agricultural  Returns ''  in  that  part 
which  relates  to  "  Woods  and  Forests,"  but 
the  opinion  of  those  who  know  about  such 
things  is  that  the  last  is  almost  worthless  and 
not  even  approximately  correct.  There  are 
sales  of  large  and  small  estates  almost  every 
week  in  London.  A  catalogue  is  pre]iarcd  in 
which  every  house,  shed,  field,  plantation, 
rents,  values,  and  plans  are  given  down  to  the 
last  particulars,  the  catalogue  for  a  moderate- 
sized  estate  costing  about  £1,000,  and  which 
goes  into  the  auctioneer's  bilj.  When  any 
stock  or  crops  are  taken  to,  they  are  valued 
fairly  for  what  they  are  worth,  because  a  field 
can  be  measured  and  a  horse  or  cow  can  be 
seen  and  examined  :  but  what  about  the 
woods  ?  How  are  they  got  at  ?  I  had,  not 
long  since,  to  go  over  the  catalogue  and  plan 
of  an  estate  on  which  all  the  woods  were  set 
out  beautifully  and  valued  professedly  to  a 
]icnny,  the  biggest  item  on  the  estate,  except 
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the  mansion,  amounting  to  over  £20,000.  1 
also  visited  the  estate  and  went  over  the  woods, 
and  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  if  the  above 
sum  had  been  divided  by  two  it  would  have 
been  much  nearer  the  mark.  1  asked  the 
resident  agent,  who  had  been  long  there,  how 
the  woods  and  young  plantations  (of  great 
extent)  were  reckoned  up,  but  he  could  not 
tell  me.  Nobody  had  ever  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion on  the  subject  nor  gone  near  the  woods  so 
far  as  he  knew.  An  estate  agent  an  :1  auctioneer 
did  it  all,  and  the  agent  suppo.sed  he  got  his 
figures  through  the  rateable  valuation,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Now  the-  rateable  valua- 
tions on  rural  estate.s,  as  far  as  relates  to  woods, 
sporting  rights,  Ac,  is  just  al:)out  as  reliable  as 
the  "Agricultural  Returns,"  and  as  an  overseer 
I  have  some  idea  of  the  subject.  In  whatever 
manner  estate  valuations  are  got  at,  the  opinion 
of  those  able  to  judge  is  that  they  are  to  a 
large   extent  mere  guesswork  and  that  either 


needful,   every   tree   can    be   correctly  got    at 
independently. 

What  happens  when  an  amicable  and  just 
arrangement  of  this  kind  is  not  come  to,  and 
when  any  doubt  exists  on  either  side,  is  this  : 
The  vendor  gives  his  agents  instructions  to  fell 
and  sell  all  the  biggest  and  best  timber  on  the 
estate,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  decently  can,  and 
the  work  is  executed  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  woods  left  or  its  effect 
upon  the  landscape.  This  is  done  often,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  London  estate 
agents  told  the  writer  that  he  had  had  to  do  it 
often,  and  showed  him  over  estates  of  great 
extent  on  which  every  wood  and  hedgerow 
had  been  ransacked  for  the  best  Oak,  Ash, 
Elm,  Larch,  and  other  trees,  creating  huge 
gaps  that  exposed  the  trees  left  to  cold  and 
gales,  and  decimated  shelter-belts  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  them  next  to  useless. 
The    removal     of     three     or     four     thousand 


wherever  these  are  plentiful  and  large,  or  even 
middle-sized,  the  vendor  or  jnirchaser  may  be 
sure  that  every  tree  is  certainly  worth  so  much, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  purchaser  would  do  well  to 
buy  them  standing,  and  recoup  himself  after- 
wards, if  so  inclined,  by  disposing  rjf  a  portion 
of  the  timber  where  it  could  be  spared  without 
injury  to  the  woods.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
however,  that  the  estate  agent  usually  makes 
sure  first  by  getting  the  timber  away  before 
the  estate  is  put  into  the  market.  In  that 
way  he  is  saved  the  trouble  of  valuing  to  some 
extent,  about  which  he  is  apparently  never 
sure,  to  some  thousands,  hence  he  selects  the 
best  articles  from  the  lot,  so  to  speak,  sells 
them  for  what  they  will  fetch,  and  puts  a 
sufficiently  high  figure  on  what  is  left,  whethei' 
he  gets  it  or  no.  Another  thing  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  when  the  timber  is  sold  before 
the  sale  of  the  estate  it  rarely  fetches  as  much 
as  it  is  really  worth,  and  might  have  fetched 
had  it  been  ofterecl  in  the 
usual  way  at  the  annual  sale. 
In  the  former  case  there  is 
usually  a  large  quantity  of 
timber  taken  down  ;  it  must 
be  sold,  and  timber  buyers 
know  it  and  act  accordingly. 
The  estate  agent  is  not,  of 
course,  always  to  blame  for 
the  timber  being  sold,  but 
the  reason  it  is  sold  is  reall,\' 
often  because  he  cannot 
guarantee  as  good  a  value 
for  it  as  it  is  likely  to  realise 
sold  separately,  and  that  the 
.system  of  valuing  is  untrust- 
worthy. J.  y. 
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the  vendor  or  purchaser  pays  the  piper — pro- 
bably the  j)urchaser — as,  in  order  to  make 
things  safe,  the  vendor  or  his  agents  ])Uts  the 
figure  high  enough  to  begin  with.  Quite  a 
farce  happened  at  one  sale  a  few  years  back. 
An  estate  was  oft'ered  for  sale  by  a  well-known 
London  estate  agent  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
woods  were  put  down  at  about  £1.3,000.  When 
the  sale  came  off  it  was  intimated  that  that 
figure  had,  for  some  reason  that  was  not  given, 
been  reduced  by  considerably  more  than  one- 
third.  Would  any  estate  agent  have  consented 
to  such  a  thing  if  he  had  been  at  all  sure  of  his 
ground  1 

Of  course  it  would  be  much  better  for  both 
vendor  and  |)urchaser  to  agree  about  a  fair 
valuation,  by  competent  persons,  and  there 
should  never  be  any  difficulty  in  securing  such 
a  valuation  where  there  are  agents  or  others  on 
an  estate  who  know  any  wood  familiarly,  and 
when,  at  least,  the  due  of  every  wood,  and,  if 


])ounds'  worth  of  the  biggest  timber  from 
the  woods  of  even  a  large  estate  may  quite 
alter  its  appearance  for  the  worse,  and  is 
sure  to  create  gaps  and  vacancies  that  would 
never  be  left  in  judicious  thinning.  I  know  of 
one  case — a  very  bad  one — in  which  the 
auctioneer's  head  clerk,  from  the  office 
in  London,  marked  all  the  trees  that 
had  to  come  down.  He  told  me  so  him- 
self, adding  that  he  had  often  done  such 
work,  although  he  hardly  knew  one  species 
from  another.  The  size  of  the  tree  was  the 
main  criterion,  and  its  likely  value.  If  there 
happened  to  be  half  a  dozen  or  more  together 
down  they  went,  and  so  on,  so  that  in  going 
over  the  long  strijjs  of  wood  after  the  trees  had 
gone  one  would  come  on  a  long  thin  space 
with  next  to  nothing  in  it,  and  numbers  of 
those  that  were  left  lilown  down  .since  the 
shelter  had  been  removed.  Oak,  Ash,  and 
Larch    are    tlie    trees    run    upon    most,    and 


HE  Common  Bracken 
has  such  a  wide 
range  and  grows  iu 
such  profusion  in  so 
many  places  that 
most  people  ignore 
its  character  as  a  very  beautiful 
Fern,  and  very  few  iudeed  are 
aware  of  its  sportiveness.  (iiven 
a  fairly  good  stretch  of  it  and 
there  may  almost  invariably  be 
found  more  than  one  form, 
three  distinct  forms  being  quite 
common  and  often  associated, 
the  diffei'cnce  consisting  in  finer 
or  coarser  cutting  of  the  fronds  and  its  minor 
divisions,  or  in  a  congestion  and  narrowing,  giving 
the  frond  a  hard  and  crisp  character.  We  have 
also  found  in  several  places  a  revolved  t3'pe, 
with  all  the  pinn:c  very  couve.x,  the  frond 
gracefully  arched,  and  all  terminals  curled  cork- 
screw fashion.  There  are  acres  of  this  just 
outside  Windermere  ou  the  Howness  Road,  and 
also  at  8hirenewton,  on  the  road  to  Chepstow.  At 
Faygate,  in  Sussex,  not  long  ago  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  viewing  a  large  stretch  of  a  nuigniti- 
cently  tasselled  form — a  really  beautiful  sight — 
within  a  mile  of  the  station.  Curiously  enough, 
plucking  a  grand  frond  nearly  5  feet  long,  decked 
with  splendid  tassels  at  all  tips,  we  showed  it  to  a 
villager  at  the  Station  Inn,  who  immediately  said 
there  was  lots  of  that  about,  and  evidently  rather 
pitied  us  for  troubling  to  carry  such  rubbish.  We 
found,  however,  that,  despite  its  striking  character, 
he  had  not  noted  the  tassels  at  all.  When  these 
were  pointed  out  to  him  he  ceased  to  be  com- 
passionate, aiid  recognised  its  novelty.     Probably 
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with  like  unseeing  eyes  he  had  passed  the  place 
where  it  grew  scores  of  times.  In  like  fashion  we 
recollect  showing  a  remarkable  truncate  form  of 
Lastvea  montana  to  a  Fern  seller  at  a  Scotch 
railway  station,  and,  after  a  good  look  at  it,  he 
said  he  could  get  cartloads  of  it,  a  remark  which 
on  further  enquiry  we  found  to  be  based  on  his  idea 
that  it  was  normal. 

The  Bracken,  indeed,  varies  considerably,  and 
very  often  presents  forked  tips  in  profusion, 
whfch  prevail  over  considerable  areas.  These, 
however,  are  rarely  thoroughbred,  as  in  the  Sussex 
case,  that  is,  the'forkings  are  irregular  and  not 
found  throughout  the  plants.  Finely  tasselled 
varieties  have  been  found  in  Lancashire  niore  than 
once,  in  Derbyshire,  and  elsewhere,  a  form  found 
by  Mr.  Barn'es  yielding  a  percentage  of  very 
heavily  crested  grandiceps  from  its  spores.  The 
latter  "is  always  barren,  but  is  a  free  grower.  An 
extremely  odd  variety  is  glomerata,  found  in  West- 
moreland, a  robust  young  plant,  but  all  the 
divisions  and  the  frond-tips  curl  up  into 
balls,  giving  a  crested  appearance,  though 
when  flattened  out  it  is  normal.  This  was 
crossed  with  cristata,  and  the  result  is 
precisely  the  same  type  to  the  eye,  but 
when  unrolled  it  is  crestetl  throughout. 
Another  very  striking  variety  is  congesta, 
found  in  Westmoreland,  in  which  all  the 
parts  are  densely  crowded  and  of  hard 
leathery  texture,  a  very  pretty  dwarf  plant 
resulting. 

Other  varieties,  more  or  less  on 
similar  lines,  have  been  found  and 
raised,  and  as  these  are  very  handsome 
and  ornamental  they  well  deserve  intro- 
duction into  garden  corners  and  similar 
places  where  verdure  in  a  novel  form  is  a 
desideratum  or  in  association  with  other 
Ferns. 

In  this  latter  case,  the  Bracken  requires 
keeping  within  bounds.  Ouce  estab- 
lished fn  soil  it  likes— ('.e.,  loose  leafy  or 
peaty  composts— its  travelling  rhizomes 
or  root-stocks  spread  quickly  in  all  direc- 
tions, sending  up  isolated  fronds  yards 
perhaps  away  from  the  original  site. 
Congestum,  however,  with  us  seems  also 
congested  in  this  respect,  as  it  comes  up 
in  a  bunch  and  has  not  travelled  a  foot 
in  two  years,  hence  it  forms  a  non-invading 
novelty  of  exceptional  merit.  P.  aquilina, 
despite  its  free  growth  and  robust  nature, 
is  so  peculiarly  constituted  as  regards  its 
deep-rooting  rhizomes  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  transplant  it  with  success. 
The  best  plan  is  to  mark  the  spot  where 
a  variety  exists  and  to  dig  up  a  large  clod 
containing  it  in  the  winter :  then  possibl.y 
in  the  spring  it  may  make  its  appearance, 
but  during  the  growing  season  there  is 
next  to  no  hope  of  survival.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  Ferns 
to  raise  from  spares,  and  one  of  the  most 
rapid  growers.  Hence  our  practice  is  to 
sow  in  the  autumn  when  the  spores  are 
ripe:  the  little  plants  appear  in  the 
spring,  first  a  tiny  frond  of  half  an  inch, 
next  one  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  followed  •^-  •"■■■• 
by  another  of  twice  the  length,  and  so 
on,  at  which  stage  we  shall  perceive  one  r/'V.. 

or  more  little  root-stock  plunging  into  the 
soil  to  reappear  in  a  week  or  two  on  the 
other   side  of  the  pot  or  pan  with  larger   fronds 
still,   until  in    the   early  autumn   it  is  quite  safe 
to  plant  out  in  a  peaty  station. 

So  treated  they  will  be  liardened  ott  and 
stand  the  winter,  but  curiously  enough  for 
such  a  hardy  Fern,  it  not  planted  out,  but  kept 
under  "lass"  the  winter  through,  if  frozen  they 
are  almost  infallibly  killed.  P.  aquilina,  or  the 
Eagle  Fern  or  Wing,  if  we  translate  its  botanical 
name,  doubtless  derives  that  name  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  wide-spreading  fronds  to  the  wings  of 
an  eagle,  although  a  section  of  the  frond-stalk  near 
the  base  displays  within  it  a  rude  resemblance  to 
a  double-headed  eagle  to  some  eyes  and  an  Oak  tree 
to  others,  which  strongly  leminds  us  of  Polonius's 
cloudy  idea  of  cloud   formation,  at  one  moment 


camel-like,  and  the  next,  at  Hamlet's  suggestion, 
"  verj'  like  a  whale." 

The  Bracken  gives  us  the  only  example  we 
have  in  British  Ferns  of  the  characteristic 
Pteris  fructificatur,  viz.,  marginal  lines  of  spores, 
protected  by  the  recurved  edges  of  the  frond 
divisions,  thinned  out  into  a  skin-like  "in- 
ducium "'  or  spore  cover.  All  the  Pteris  family 
— and  they  are  many — are  so  distinguished,  but  all 
except  the  Bracken  are  foreigners.  Pteris,  how- 
ever, despite  its  primary  meaning  of  "  wing," 
botanically  means  Fern  pure  and  simple,  and 
hence  forms  the  aiBx  of  many  specific  Fern 
names,  independent  altogether  of  the  genus  Pteris 
itself,  wherein  the  word 
figures  always  as  the  first 
one,  the  specific  name 
following. 

Ch.vs.  T.  Druerv, 
F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


in  colour,  and  this,  like  all  the  others,  is  white, 
but  of  a  purer  shade  than  freqtiently  happens. 
The  flower  is  i  inches  to  3  inches  wide,  the  lip 
being  twice  or  thrice  the  size  of  the  petals.  It 
has  a  spur  about  V>  inches  long,  twisting 
upwards  at  about  half  its  length,  forming  a 
loop  about  the  middle.  The  species  is  also 
known  as  A.  Leonis,  both  this  and  the  present 
name  being  given  in  honour  of  its  discoverer, 
il.  Leon  Humblot.  On  the  whole,  there  is 
perhaps  no  Angrtecum  so  desirable  as  A. 
sesquipedale,  but  after  that  A.  Leonis  is  the 
one  most  people  would  wish  to  first  possess. 
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VSl    HUMUUtTl    (SYN.    I.KONIS). 


AN    ARTIST'SJSIOTE-BOOK. 

.'\NGR.'ECUM    HUMBLOri. 

TH  IS  is  a  native  of  the  Comoro  Islands, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected at  an  altitude  of  f),000  feet. 
It  is  a  singularly  distinct  Orchid, 
and  even  for  an  Angnecum,  a  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  one.  Its 
thick,  flat  leaves,  like  a  scimitar  in  shape,  are 
set  edge-ways  in  two  opposite  rows,  as  in  the 
Irids.  It  is'  a  free-flowering  species,  producing 
abundant  racemes  of  two  or  more  flowers. 
The  Angra'cums  do  not  give  us  much  variety 


THE  GARDENS,  SHIPLEY  HALL, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

This  is  a  unique  place  in  many  ways,  and  has  not 
been  laid  out  and  made  in  a  day  by  a  landscape 
gardener  of   the  ordinary  school.     The  garden   is 
well  worth  a  visit  if  for  nothing  but  the  fine  and 
very   select    collection    of    trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  which  it  con- 
tains. 

Shipley  Hall  stands  among  the 
lovely  dales  of  Derbyshire,  and 
everything  about  the  place  speaks 
of  order,  good  taste,  and  good 
management,  not  a  weed  to  be 
seen  nor  a  pane  of  glass  missing. 

The  pleasure  grounds  are  the 
main  feature.  I  suppose  there 
is  not  such  another  collection  of 
Hollies,  Yews,  and  other  select 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  country, 
unless  it  be  at  Murthly  Castle, 
ill  Perthshire  ;  most  of  the  trees 
are  of  mature  age,  naturally 
grown,  and,  consequently,  exhibit 
their  true  characteristics.  Mr. 
Muiidy  has  long  taken  great 
interest  in  his  garden,  and  has 
been  planting  for  many  years, 
selecting  with  great  care,  planting 
singly  and  in  groups,  and  giving 
every  subject  room  to  grow. 

Another  interesting  feature  of 
the  place  are  the  stretches  of  fine 
timber  trees  round    the  mansion 
and  along  the  well-kept  drives — 
Oak,    Beech,   and   Ash    chiefly — 
with  exceptionally  fine,  tall, 
clean,  cylindrical  trunks,  such 
as  one  seldom  sees  in  Kngland 
nowadays.      The   trees   have 
been  "pulled  up"  in  height- 
growth  when  the  woods  were 
denser — but     they    are     still 
thick  on  the  ground  and  re- 
present  great   value.       They 
are  just  at  that  stage  when 
under     planting      with      the 
shade-bearing  species,  like  the 
Beech  and  Spruce,  to  form  a 
two  -  storied    high    forest    is 
considered     desiiable,      such 
underwood     being    so    much 
superior  in  every  way  to  the 
^  tangle  that  generallj'  goes  by 

the  name  of  underwood  in 
English  woods.  But  to  return  to  the  pleasure 
grounds.  Imagine  a  fine'v  -  built,  but  rather 
plain  mansion,  backed  by  line  woods,  and  with 
a  wide  lawn  in  front  stretching  away  to  the 
right  and  left  until  it  is  lost  in  the  fine  park 
!  beyond,  and  which  in  turn  merges  into  the 
distant  landscape.  In  the  foreground,  near 
the  mansion,  there  is  no  flower  garden,  only  a 
smooth,  well-kept  lawn  of  natural  contour,  and 
here,  in  the  form  of  a  grove,  are  arranged  the  fine 
trees  and  groups  that  Mr.  Mundy  has  from  time 
to  time  collected.  The  trees  are  not  crowded,  as 
is  too  often  the  case.  In  fact,  the  grounds  are 
more  like  a  park  than  a  garden,  if  the  reader  can 
imagine  a  park  kept  closely  cut  by  the  lawn  mower, 
and  studded  with  select  trees  and  clumps  or  ornt^- 
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mental  shrubs.  Tlie  trees  and  groups  stand  widely 
apart,  do  not  block  the  view  from  the  house,  and 
through  the  grove  in  every  direction  the  landscape 
beyond  can  be  seen.  The  trees  consist  of  all  the 
tine.st  Hollies,  Yews,  and  ornamental  evergreen 
and  deciduous  species,  mostly  all  of  consideral)le 
age,  and  are  fine  examples  of  their  kind.  The  green, 
golden,  and  silver  Hollies  are  remarkable  speci- 
mens, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  almost  cone- 
like  and  pyramidal  shapes  that  the  trees  have 
assu.iied,  although  they  have  never  been  touched 
by  the  knife  or  shears.  The  Hollies  and  Yews  in 
many  cases  have,  loo,  assumed  a  shape  I  have 
noticed  elsewhere  in  the  nortli  more  than  in  the 
south.  Some  of  the  trees  are  almost  as  broad  as 
high,  while  in  some  cases  quite  a  collar  of  brandies, 
e.xtending  several  feet,  has  formed  round  the  base 
of  the  tree  close  to  the  ground,  the  tree  looking  at 
a  distance  as  if  a  ring  of  young  trees  had  Ijeen 
25lanted  round  it.  Tliere  are  some  fine  examples  of 
tlie  Shepherdi  Holly  and  others  of  that  tj'pe, 
golden  and  silver  Queens,  and  many  rare  sorts, 
including  the  variety  named  after  Mr.  Mundy — 
mundyana — a  robust  variety,  with  very  large  dark 
green  leathery  leaves,  and  very  distinct.  Tlie 
green  and  variegated  Yews  match  the  Hollies. 
Other  select  species,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen, 
are  too  numerous  to  particularise,  but  I  noted  a 
variet}'  of  the  Beecli  and  the  Lime  that  struck  me, 
not  because  of  their  fine  ornamental  appearance, 
l)ut  liecause  of  their  superior  vigour  compared  to 
the  common  Beecli  and  Lime,  which  means  a  big 
timber  tree.  The  Lime  is  the  little  known  variety 
named  Tilia  dasystyla.  Like  the  Beech,  it  is  a 
much  stronger  grower  than  the  common  Lime, 
makes  shoots  4  feet  long  or  more  in  a  season, 
and  lays  on  wood  in  proportion.  The  leaves  are 
often  (i  inches  across,  and  remain  green  on  the 
tree  for  many  weeks  after  other  Limes  are  bare. 
There  are  fine  examples  of  both  the  old  varieties  of 
these  trees  at  Shipley,  and  hence  one  could  com- 
pare the  species.  Amongst  the  numerous  Conifers 
I  noticed  some  pretty  old  and  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  the  Cor.<ican  Fir,  fine,  tall,  cylindrical 
examples,  unlike  its  near  relation  the  Austrian, 
though  growing  in  tlie  open  park.  One  of  the 
Corsicans  had  been  struck  by  lightning  two  days 
lief  ore  I  saw  it,  and  the  fluid  had  furrowed  the 
liark  of  the  trunk  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  one  part  of  the  grounds  ai'e  several  clumps  of 
the  lai-gest  and  oldest  (4hent  or  American  Azaleas 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  some  of  which  Mr.  Tallack 
said  were  approaching  100  years  of  age.  The 
groups  contained  various  richly-coloured  kinds, 
and  must  be  very  conspicuous  and  beautiful  objects 
in  their  season.  Attention  has  often  been  drawn 
in  The  Garden  to  tliis  beautiful  shrub  for  early 
display,  and  one  wonders  why  it  is  not  more 
extensively  jilanted.  I  planted  quantities  of  it  at 
Murlhly,  and  forced  it  extensivel_y--white,  crimson, 
rose,  orange,  yellow,  pink,  &c. --and  nearly  all 
sweet  scented.  At  Shipley  Hall  there  is  also  an 
ideal  clump  of  the  Penzance  hybrid  Briar  Roses. 
They  were  just  in  perfection  when  1  saw  them, 
and  I  tliiiik  were  the  prettiest  group  on  tlie  place 
at  the  time.  Tlie  dozen  or  so  varieties  do  well 
mixed,  and  when  allowed  to  grow  wild  there  is  a 
profusion  of  bloom.  (^^,uestiolls  were  asked  not 
long  ago  about  the  London  Plane  in  the  North  of 
England,  the  notion  appearing  to  exist  that  it  is 
not  hardy.  Certain  it  is  that  it  is  seldom  seen  in 
gardens,  although  an  almost  matchless  tree  in  the 
appearance  of  its  fresh  green  liandsome  foliage, 
which  remains  green  after  all  our  deciduous  trees 
have  faded.  In  some  of  the  Edinliurgli  squares  I 
liave  seen  it  fresh  in  autumn  when  the  common 
Sycamore  leaves  were  like  brown  paper.  Tlie 
same  in  '•  Black  Barnsley,"  alwa3's  under  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  and  as  for  liardiness  there  used  to  be 
fine  examples  in  the  far  north  at  Gordon  Castle 
and  elsewhere.  At  Shipley  there  are  several  not 
very  old  trees,  but  healthy  and  growing  fast, 
already  shedding  their  bark,  which  is  a  good  sign. 

There  are  two  kitchen  gardens  at  Shipley,  one 
of  the  old  pattern  with  borders  of  fruit  trees  and 
herbaceous  plants,  the  latter  nearly  all  autumn- 
liloomers,  such  as  the  older  bedding-out  school  did 
not  suppose  to  exist.  The  other  kitchen  garden, 
tlie  ideal  one  alluded  to  before,  consists  of  one  plot. 


about  150  yards  by  .50  yards,  one  walk,  no  line 
edgings,  and  very  few  alleys.  There  are  no  walks 
to  hoe  and  weed,  no  edgings  to  clip  on  the  lumbago- 
torture  principle,  and  no  allej's  to  scrape,  just  one 
unbroken  quarter  of  vegetables  from  end  to  end, 
each  quarter  joining  up  to  the  next  without  inter- 
ruption. Imagine  tlie  convenience  of  a  garden  laid 
out  thus  and  the  labour  it  saves.  It  is  a  plan  that 
has  often  been  advocated  of  late,  and  it  is  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Tallack  at  Shipley  to  perfection. 

As  to  fruit  trees  they  are  grown  elsewhere,  and 
Mr.  Tallack  is  an  out  and  out  "extension  trainer" 
indoors  and  outdoors,  and  wonders,  like  the  writer, 
wlij-  in  general  fruit  culture  anybody  ever  tried  to 
invent  any  other  system.  The  Peaches,  Vines,  Figs, 
&(:. ,  bear  testimony  to  bis  practice  in  that  respect. 
The  Peach  trees  under  glass  are  of  remarkable  size 
for  their  age,  and  were  laden  with  very  fine  fruit. 
One  brown  Turkey  Fig  tree  nearly  filled  a  lofty 
house,  and  bore  many  fruits.  I  have  a  photograph 
given  me  by  Mr.  Tallack  of  an  extension-trained 
Fig  shoot  about  as  long  as  my  arm  studded  with 
fine  fruit  from  end  to  end.  It  was  grown  by  Mr. 
Tallack  in  a  former  situation.  1  have  only  seen 
such  examples  of  Fig  culture  twice  before.  One 
was  a  branch  of  Figs  of  the  Castle  Kennedy  variety, 
exhibited  from  there  by  the  late  Mr.  Fowler,  and 
the  others  were  similar  branches  of  the  black 
Bourgousette  Fig  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  All  were  long  unpruned 
terminal  shoots. 

The  ranges  of  fine  glass  houses  and  corridors  at 
Shipley  would  occupy  a  chapter  themselves,  and  it 
need  only  be  said  of  them  that  everything  is  repre- 
sented on  an  unusual  scale,  and  the  collections 
show  the  same  care  and  discrimination  as  that 
exhibited  in  the  garden  out  of  doors,  and  reflect 
the  highest  credit  on  the  management. 

J.  Simpson. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  DECORA- 
TIVE USE  OF  SOME  GARDEN 
ROSES, 

CONSIDEPJNG  the  large  number  of 
different  kinds  of  Roses  now  in  culti- 
vation, there  seems  to  be  hardly 
enough  care  and  attention  given  to 
using  them  to  the  best  advantage  in 
our  gardens.  For,  however  various 
may  be  the  forms  or  conditions  of  spaces  of  garden 
ground,  there  are  none  (if  only  they  be  away  from 
the  smoke  of  towns)  where  a  number  of  the  good 
Roses  now  available  may  not  be  used  ;  and  if  used 
intelligently,  that  is  to  say,  by  first  studying  their 
nature  and  habits,  and  then  favouring  their  likings, 
and  making  those  likings  fit  our  wants,  we  may 
secure  the  very  best  service  that  any  particular 
kind  is  capable  of  rendering.  Often  in  gardens 
where  money  is  not  grudged  in  suitable  outlay,  one 
sees  with  regret  the  best  possible  Roses  planted 
apparently  without  thought  or  knowledge.  The 
word  Rose  garden  calls  up  thoughts  of  what  should 
be  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on  earth,  but 
how  seldom  is  it  really  beautiful,  just  because  we 
do  not  use  rightly  the  Roses  that  are  ready  to  our 
hands. 

For  there  are  Roses  for  every  purpose  ;  for  beds 
and  clumps,  for  single  points,  whether  as  standard 
or  pillar,  for  banks  and  mounds,  for  screens  and 
fences,  for  great  isolated  fountains,  for  arches  and 
garlands,  for  wall  draperies,  for  impenetrable 
thickets  or  hedges  by  themselves,  or  for  rambling 
over  and  through  hedges  of  other  growths,  for 
tumbling  from  heights,  or  for  trailing  over  ground. 
Sometimes  even  a  Ro.se  will  run  wild,  and  of  its 
own  accord  show  some  way  of  treatment  that  one 
had  never  thought  of. 

The  limits  of  such  a  paper  as  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  lieing  invited  to  prepare  do  not  admit 
of  describing  in  detail  all  the  various  ways  of  using 
Roses  so  as  to  exhibit  and  render  enjoyable  the 
highest  beauty  of  which  they  are  capable,  neither 
does  it  allow  of  naming  many  of  the  kinds  suit- 
able  for    each    purpose.     I    will,    therefore,    only 


name  a  few  of  those  that  for  special  decorative 
use  have  come  most  prominently  under  my  own 
observation. 

Leaving  aside,  for  the  present,  the  bulk  of  the 
splendid  show  Roses,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
the  more  compact-growing  of  the  Teas,  I  should 
like  to  begin  by  suggesting  a  larger  use  of  the  free- 
growing  Roses  such  as  are  catalogued  under  the 
general  headings  of  Ayrshire  and  Sempervirens, 
adding  to  these,  single,  double,  and  large 
flowered  Polyantha  and  the  Himalayan  Rosa 
brunoniana. 

For  places  where  garden  joins  rougher  ground 
or  well-established  shrubberj',  especially  if  the 
shrubbery  is  mainly  of  evergreens,  such  as  Box, 
Holly,  and  Ilex,  by  training  a  good  selection  of 
these  Roses  among  and  through  and  over  the  dark- 
leaved  shrubs,  a  surprising  number  of  delightful 
pictures  of  free  Rose-growth  and  bloom  maj'  be 
produced  ;  moreover,  the  Roses,  when  encouraged 
to  grow  in  this  way,  and  when  once  established, 
seem  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  ;  for 
I  have  noticed  that  they  do  their  climbing  in 
several  different  waj's  ;  some  will  run  a  little  waj' 
up  the  supporting  tree  or  bush  and  then  shoot  out 
the  flowering  branches,  draping  the  tree's  lower 
surface,  while  others,  such  as  the  vigorous  Dundee 
Rambler,  will  rush  up  the  whole  length  of  20  feet 
or  more  and  throw  out  a  great  crown  of  bloom 
around  the  top. 

Much  may  also  be  done  bj' assorting  the  colouring 
of  the  Roses  and  tlieir  foliage  with  that  of  their 
groundwork  of  larger  growth.  I  am  now  preparing 
a  piece  of  ground  for  this  kind  of  well-thought-out 
planting.  It  is  a  small  area,  roughly  circular, 
among  Yew,  Holly,  and  Ilex  of  about  twelve 
5'ears'  growth.  Near  tlie  foot  of  one  Ilex  I  am 
planting  a  group  of  Cistus  laurifolius.  The  leaves 
of  both  are  approxiniateh'  of  tlie  same  quality  of 
cool,  dark  colouring,  and  I  judge  that  they  will 
form  an  admirable  ground  for  the  almost  blue 
leaves  and  milk-white  bloom  of  Rosa  brunoniana, 
while  among  the  Cistus  will  again  be  the  bluish 
foliage  and  white  lilooni  of  Rosa  alba,  a  kind  that, 
though  scarcely  a  climber,  is  excellent  for  straggling 
through  bushes  7  feet  to  S  feet  high.  This  group 
will  lead  to  Maiden's  Blush  and  the  lovely  Celeste, 
still  with  bluish  foliage.  On  the  further  side, 
where  the  Yews  give  place  to  Bambusa  iletake,  the 
Roses  are  of  pale  green  leafage.  Here  is  already  a 
large  bush  of  Rosa  Polyantha,  more  than  thirty 
paces  in  diameter,  whose  fresh  green  nearlj'  matches 
that  of  the  Bamboos,  while  through  these  the 
Crimson  Rambler  pushes  its  bright  flower-laden 
sprays. 

Of  the  Cluster  Roses  the  one  I  have  found  the 
prettiest  and  most  generally  useful  is  The  Garland, 
for  it  is  beautiful  in  all  ways  ;  on  arches  or  for 
hanging  wreaths  from  post  to  post ;  for  covering  an 
arbour,  or,  best  of  all,  as  a  natural  fountain, 
growing  without  any  restraint  or  support.  Year 
after  year  its  graceful  branches  spring  up  and  arch 
over  and  are  fully  laden  with  the  lovely  clusters  of 
pink-white  bloom,  which,  in  this  natural  way  of 
growth,  are  perfectly  displaved  to  view. 

For  rambling  through  low  tree-growth,  and, 
indeed,  any  of  the  more  free  uses,  there  are  two 
Roses,  a  red  and  a  white,  of  extreme  beauty, 
namely,  Reine  Olga  de  W^irtemburg  and  Mnie. 
Alfred  Carriere.  Reine  Olga  will  make  shoots 
15  feet  long  in  a  season,  and  has  the  added 
merit  of  holding  its  admirable  foliage  in  per- 
fection for  some  weeks  after  Christmas.  Mme. 
Alfred  Carriere,  with  its  beautiful  pale  Tea-Rose 
foliage  and  loose  yellow-white  bloom,  soon  becomes 
leggy  below,  and  is  therefore  all  the  more  suitable 
for  pushing  through  bush  and  tree.  The  Boursaults 
delight  in  the  same  treatment,  for  it  is  exactlj'that 
of  their  alpine  ancestor  that  grows  on  the  fringes  of 
woodlanil  and  in  wihl  bushy  tangles. 

Another  of  the  ways  in  which  some  of  the  garden 
Roses  and  half-tamed  species  can  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage  is  b3'  planting  them  in  an  elevated 
place,  such  as  the  edge  of  a  terrace,  and  letting 
them  drop  over  and  be  seen  from  below.  Even  the 
Scotch  Briar,  wliich  has  in  general  tlie  appearance 
of  a  rather  stiff'  little  bush,  will  hang  over  a  terrace 
wall  in  a  charming  way,  and  display  much  of  its 
bloom  at  a  level  some  way  below  that  of  its  roots. 
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I  have  it  in  a  double  dry  wall,  4  feet  6  inches  high, 
with  3  feet  or  4  feet  width  of  earth  between  the 
two  walls,  falling  over  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground.  Another  Rose  of  bushy  growth  (K.  lucida) 
in  the  same  wall  falls  over  in  the  same  waj',  and 
the  lower  branches  bloom  near  the  ground,  while 
the  luxuriant  growths  of  both  this  and  the  Scotch 
Briar  conipleteh'  clothe  the  wall,  so  that,  taking 
Rose  and  wall  in  section,  the  Rose  would  show  as  a 
complete  circumference  all  but  about  one-sixth  at 
the  bottom  represented  by  the  thickness  of  the 
wall. 

There  are  Roses  that  like  nothing  better  than  to 
trail  over  the  gr-ound,  rising  very  little  above  it. 
Such  a  one  is  R.  wichuriana,  neat  and  glossy  of  leaf 
and  bounteous  of  its  single  bloom.  No  plant  is  a 
better  covering  for  a  sunn}'  sloping  bank,  and  it 
seems  almost  more  willing  to  grow  down  the  bank 
than  up  it.  J  have  a  very  neat-growing  South 
Italian  form  of  R.  sempervirens,  with  unusually 
glossy  leaves,  that  a  good  deal  resembles  wichuriana, 
and  has  a  prostrate  habit  of  nearly  the  same 
character,  but  this  Rose,  though  of  excellent 
foliage,  enduring  a  good  way  through  the  winter, 
is  very  sparing  of  flower. 

Rosa  lucida  has  also  other  uses  and  is  extremelj' 
accommodating.  It  makes  a  neat  hedge  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet  thick  and  is  ornamental  au_\where, 
for  not  only  has  it  glossy  leaves  and  bright  rose- 
pink  flowers,  but  the  foliage  turns  a  fine  red  and 
yellow  colour  in  late  autumn,  and  with  the  small 
flattened  scarlet  hips,  that  are  in  large  bunches, 
makes  quite  a  brilliant  display. 

In   manv    an    old   garden    mav   be    found    free- 


flowering  Roses  of  bushy  growth  whose  names 
have  been  lost.  Many  of  those  will  tumble  over 
a  wall  in  the  same  chaiming  waj',  as  will  also  the 
old  white  favouite  Mme.  Plantier,  alwaj'S  a, 
beautiful  thing  in  the  free  garden. 

I  venture  to  think  that  if  such  a  treatment  of 
free  Roses  were  used  on  the  outer  boundaries  of 
the  Rose  garden,  whose  inner  spaces  are  tilled  with 
the  necessarily  more  formal  planting  of  the  splendid 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  bushy  Teas,  that  it 
would  be  greatly  tc  the  advantage  of  both. 

A  garden  of  Roses  may  be  beautiful  even  in 
quite  formal  treatment,  but  the  Rose  garden  that  I 
dream  of  is  a  clearing  in  wooded  ground,  where  at 
some  one  part  of  the  day  the  Roses  in  heat  of 
summer  woxdd  feel  the  refreshment  of  thinly- 
passing  shade,  as  of  tall  trees  to  the  west;  near 
enough  to  shade  the  garden  in  the  second  half  of 
the  afternoon,  but  not  near  enough  to  rob  it  at  the 
root. 

To  the  helping  of  this  I  also  see  the  garden  in  a 
space  v\here  the  ground  is  depressed  as  to  its  mid- 
most space,  or  of  shallow  valley  form.  Here  would 
be  the  Bush  Roses  in  rectangular  beds,  linked  with 
Rose-covered  arches,  while  two  tiers  of  dry-walled 
terrace  on  either  side  would  afford  the  places  for 
the  kinds  that  delight  to  tumble  over.  Further 
back  and  above  would  come  the  smaller  trees, 
wreathed  with  climbing  kinds,  and  beyond,  encom- 
passing the  whole,  the  quiet  background  of  the 
sheltering  woodland. 

[Read  by  Miss  .lekyll,  V.M.H.,  at  theconferenoes 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  reprinted  in  the 
report  jusl  issued.] 


OLD    DUTCH    GARDEN    AT 
HAMPTON    COURT. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  a  series  of 
small  gardens  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style  by 
Wifliam  III.  Three  of  such  gardens,  of  square 
or  oblong  form,  bounded  by  evergreen  hedges, 
were  designed  to  till  a  wedge-shaped  space  of 
ground  near  the  Banqueting  House,  between 
the  old  Tudor  Palace  and  the  river.  The  fonn 
of  the  garden,  on  three  levels,  remains  as 
originally  designed,  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  jiresent  four  grass  spaces  of  the  lowest  level 
were  originally  laid  out  in  scroll  work  of  Box. 
The  old  Dutch  garden  makers  delighted  in 
this  kind  of  decorative  detail,  and  did  it  .so 
well  both  in  design  and  e.xecution  that,  though 
in  the  present  day  we  wisely  prefer  to  take  our 
garden  delight  in  the  beauty  of  flowers,  yet  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  many  English 
gardens  made  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and 
especially  at  Hamjiton  (!ourt,  where  the  gar- 
dening of  the  day  was  elaborately  represented, 
this  relic  of  a  past  fashion  should  have  been 
almost  entirely  obliterated. 


HELIANTHEMUMS. 

A  FEW  belated  flowers  were  still  lingering  on 
plants  of  the  common  Sun  Rose  (Helianthemum 
vulgare)  a  few  days  ago.  The\'  were,  of  course, 
the  merest  survivals — the  proper  Sun  Rose  time 
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was  three  to  six 
months  ago ;  but  they 
served  to  recall  the 
beauty  and  charm  of 
the  plants  in  their 
summer  glory,  and  to 
recall  also  the  fact 
that  the  best  forms  of 
the  Sun  Roses  are  in 
danger  of  being  neg- 
lected nowadays  — 
some  of  them,  indeed, 
of  being  almost  lost 
tooultivation.  Having 
had  occasion  some 
time  ago  to  write  for 
a  few  varieties  to  a 
nursery  firm  who  used 
to  make  a  speciality 
of  them,  we  were  told 
they  could  not  be 
supplied,  as  it  was  no 
longer  worth  while 
cultivating  a  collec- 
tion of  them  for  sale.  Yet  the  Heliantheniunis 
are  some  of  the  very  showiest  and  most  brilliant 
of  dwarf  shriibs.  Just  now,  when  alterations  and 
additions  are  being  made  in  gardens,  a  reminder  of 
these  qiialities  may  induce  some  planters  to 
introduce  a  few  of  the  best  of  them  to  their 
gardens. 

They  are  not  diflScult  to  accommodate,  provided 
they  have  a  well  drained  and  as  sunny  a  position  as 
possible.  Shade  and  stagnant  moisture  they  cannot 
bear.  They  can  be  used  to  furnish  ledges  on  the 
rockery,  or  for  planting  in  patches  in  the  front  of 
the  herbaceous  iiorder,  or  even  in  masses  by  them- 
selves. The  collection  of  them  at  Kew  furnishes 
a  long  narrow  border  ;  there  are  thirty  or  forty 
different  species  and  varieties,  and  the  medley  of 
brilliant  colours  makes  a  very  gay  picture  every 
sunny  morning  in  summer.  The  soil  for  them  does 
not  need  to  be  very  rich,  and  certainly  it  need  not 
be  very  poor  ;  a  sound  sandy  loam  is  as  good  as 
anything.  The  varieties  and  species  can  be 
increased  with  the  greatest  readiness  by  means  of 
cuttings.  These  should  be  taken  when  they  are 
quite  young  and  succulent,  and  given  a  brisk 
bottom  heat.  A  few  daj's  will  suffice  to  root  them. 
The  beauty  of  the  Helianthemums  is,  of  course, 
greatest  in  the  morning.  As  the  day  advances  the 
flowers  close,  to  be  followed  by  a  fresli  display  the 
following  morning.  Some  of  the  red  varieties, 
however,  like  Fireball  and  Magenta  Queen,  are 
frequently  open  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 
The  varieties  of  the  common  Sun  Piose — itself  a 
British  plant — range  in  colour  from  crimson,  red, 
and  yellow  to  white,  and  there  are  both  single  and 
double  forms.  Besides  the  two  mentioned  the 
varieties  croceum  and  serpjdlifolium  (yellow), 
mutabile  (rose  coloured),  hyssopifolium  (coppery- 
red),  and  macranthum  (white  and  yellow)  should  be 
grown.  There  are  also  double  flowered  varieties 
of  most  of  these. 

Of  the  species  distinct  from  H.  vidgare,  H. 
forniosum  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful.  It  is  a 
wide  spreading,  low  sliruVi,  not  often  more  than 
2  feet  high,  has  grey-white  foliage,  and  large 
bright  yellow  flowers  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base 
of  each  petal.  H.  halimifolium,  H.  alyssoides  and 
its  variety  cheiranthoides,  all  of  which,  as  well  as 
H.  forniosum,  come  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
have  yellow  flowers,  also  deserve  cultivation. 

W.  .T.  B. 


appreciated  for 
numerous  purposes. 
It  may  be  used  in 
much  the  same 
manner  as  the  com- 
mon Tomato,  is  use- 
ful for  dessert,  and 
makes  an  excellent 
pre.serve.  When  used 
for  dessert  the  Jiulpy 
inner  portion  of  the 
fruit  only  is  desir- 
able. It  possesses  a 
flavour  quitedi.stinct 
from  most  other 
fruit.?,  resemblins 
most  closely  that  of 
Passiflora  edulis. 

When  planted  in 
an  intermediate 
house  in  a  border  of 
loam  it  quickly 
makes  a  small  bushy-headed  tree  with  large 
cordate  leaves,  9  inches  to  12  inches  across 
on  vigorous  plants.  The  flowers  are  white, 
in  large,  loose  cymes,  and  borne  through- 
out summer  and  autumn.  They  are  .suc- 
ceeded by  numerous  pendulous  fruits  as  large 
as  hen  eggs,  which  when  ripe  are  brick- 
red  in  colour.  The  fruits  are  usually  borne  in 
clusters  of  from  two  to  six  each,  often  2(X) 
fruits  being  borne  by  a  single  plant,  and  that 
at  eighteen  months  from  the  sowing  of  the 
seed.  Plants  will  la.st  in  a  healthy  condition 
for  several  years,  provided  that  they  are  given  a 
severe  pruning  each  spring.  After  four  or  five 
crops  of  fruit  have  been  taken  it  is  advisable 
to  throw  away  the  old  plants  and  start  again 
with  young.  Where  plenty  of  head  room  can 
be  given,  a  very  good  effect  is  made  by  allowing 
the  main  stem  to  grow  6  feet  to  8  feet  high 
before  branching,  as  Ijy  this  means  the  fruit  is 
seen  to  the  best  possible  advantage.       W.  I). 


CYPHOMANDRA    BETACEA. 

(Tp,ke  Tomato.) 

Close  on  a  century  ago  this  plant  was  intro- 
duced from  South  America,  and,  though  it 
combines  the  virtues  of  being  a  decorative 
l)lant  of  no  mean  merit  with  that  of  jiroducing 
edible  fruit,  it  has  never  become  anything  like 
common  in  gardens.  From  its  happy  way  of 
adapting  itself  to  varied  .soils  and  situations,  it 
has  been  largely  jJanied  in  most  tropical  and 
sub-tropical   countries,  its  fruit   being  highly 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 

American  YiBURNtiMS. 

"  The  fertility  of  your  country  in  Viburnums  is 
wonderful,"  wrote  Mr.  CoUinson  to  Bartram  in 
1765.  This  is  true,  and  yet  no  class  of  shrubs  is  so 
neglected  by  our  landscape  gardeners.  If  they 
were  costly  exotics  they  would  he  more  highly 
valued,  but  because  they  make  our  waj'siiles, 
woods,  and  marshes  beautiful,  many  people  think 
them  too  common  to  use  for  choice  shrubberies. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  it  is  just  the.se  beautiful 
conunon  shrubs  that  best  lend  tlieniselves  to  culti- 
vation in  American  gardens,  where  they  improve 
so  much  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable.  Take  our 
native  large-flowered  Dogwood,  for  instance,  from 
its  home  under  the  shade  of  forest  trees,  crowded 
and  robbed  of  food,  air,  and  light  b\-  its  taller 
neighbours,  .and  plant  it  in  rich  soil  in  the  open, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  beautiful,  symmetrical, 
broad -branching  little  tree,  clothed  in  May  in  a 
garment  of  flowers,  and  attractive  at  all  seasons, 
very  different  from  the  spindling  and  often 
crooked  and  distorted  forms  one  sees  in  its  native 
haunts. 

But  to  return  to  the  Viburnums.  We  have  in 
America  at  least  a  dozen  species,  all  of  them  of 
exceptional  beauty  and  usefulness.  Thej'  are 
perfectlj'  hardy,  need  no  coddling,  will  grow  in 
any  good  garden  soil,  and  thrive  in  any  position. 
They  are  handsome  plants  when  growing  wild,  and 
especially  so  in  copses  and  open  marshy  places, 
where  they  have  room  to  develop.  But  to  appre- 
ciate their  charm  to  the  full  one  should  see  tliem 
under  cultivation,  planted  in  bold  masses,  or  as 
single  specimens,  in  good  soil.  No  shrubs  are 
more  grateful  for  a  little  care  nsr  more  generously 
reward  their  owners. 

Vihnrinnn  cassinoides  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  comniiin  of  these   plants,  and    needs   ample 


room  to  develop  its  full  beauty.  In  rich  soil  it 
becomes  a  large  spreading  bush  or  small  tree, 
12  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  as  much  in  breadth. 
The  large  ovate,  or  oval,  crenate  leaves  are  often 
3  inches  in  length,  and  dark  green  throughout  the 
summer,  retaining  their  freshness  until  very  late  in 
the  autumn.  Indeed,  the  specimens  in  the  grove 
here  are  now  (November  8)  as  verdant  as  the^- 
were  in  June.  Late  in  Maj'  they  were  covered 
with  pale  straw-coloured  flowers  in  broad  flat 
cymes  4  inches  or  .5  inches  in  diameter.  There  are 
no  sterile  blossoms  in  these  clusters,  which  have 
the  grace  of  wild  Elder  flowers.  In  the  autumn  the 
chief  attraction  of  this  Viburnum  is  its  beautiful 
berries,  which  are  oval,  the  size  of  large  Peas,  and, 
in  varying  degree  of  ripeness,  assume  flesh,  bright 
pink,  and,  finally,  dark  greenish  blue  colouring. 
As  tliey  ripen  uneven!}'  the  fruit  clusters  will  often 
show  all  these  shades  at  once,  contrasting  finely 
with  the  dark  green  lustrous  foliage. 

Later  on,  when  the  berries  are  ripe,  the  leaves 
assume  rich  autumn  colouring  of  dull  orange, 
salmon,  and  crimson  hues.  The  vigorous  health, 
rapid  growth,  and  compact  form  of  this  Viburnum 
make  it  an  exceedingly  valuable  addition  to  our 
shrubberies.  It  is  found  in  low  woods  and  swamps, 
and  its  common  names  are  Withe-rod  and  Appa- 
lachian Tea. 

Viburnum  nudum  is  called  the  Larger  Withe- 
rod,  from  the  fact  that  it  grows  1.5  feet  in  height. 
It  has  a  more  southern  range  than  V.  cassinoides, 
and  is  not  found  farther  north  than  Long  Island, 
New  York.  It  is,  under  cultivation,  a  reallj'  grand 
shrub  or  ti'ee,  with  broad  masses  of  beautiful 
foliage,  the  leaves  oval,  mostlj'  entire,  and  8  inches 
or  !)  inches  in  length,  of  a  lustrous  bright  green. 
It  blooms  later  than  V.  cassinoides,  and  is  equally 
hardy  and  even  handsomer,  because  of  its  larger 
and  shining  foliage,  and  it  is  a  fine  sight  when 
covered  with  its  great  broad  clusters  of  creamy- 
white  flowers.  It  is  called  V.  nudum  because  the 
large  cymes,  peduncles  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  length, 
are  naked  after  lo.sing  their  bracts.  The  numerous 
berries  are  unlike  those  of  V.  cassinoides,  dark 
plum  colour  when  ripe,  with  a  beautiful  bloom, 
and  have  a  sweetish  taste.  This  is  a  very  variable 
shrub,  sometimes  forming  a  tree  20  feet  in  height. 
It  is  usuall}'  found  in  swamps,  but  thrives  in  quite 
dry  gardens,  in  full  sunlight  or  in  shade. 

Vilnirnum  acrifolium  might  easily  be  mistaken, 
when  out  of  bloom,  for  a  species  of  ilaple.  It  is 
called  Dockmackie,  possibly  an  Indian  name.  It 
is  also  called  the  Maple-leaved  Arrow-wood.  I 
have  never  seen  this  shrub  taller  than  7  feet.  It 
has  smooth,  gre}',  slender  branches,  and  ovate  or 
orbicular  leaves,  broader  than  long,  cordate  at  the 
base,  dentate,  and  three-lobed.  In  cultivation  it 
forms  a  low,  broad  shrub  4  feet  or  5  feet  in  height. 
Altliongh  tlie  flower-clusters  are  not  as  large  as 
those  of  some  other  kinds  they  are  erect  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
salmon-pink,  fading  to  creamy  white.  The  berries 
are  a  shining  black  when  ripe,  and  contrast 
efl'ectivelj'  with  the  splendid  scarlet  of  the  autumn 
foliage.  This  shrub  is  usually  found  in  dry  or 
rocky  woods,  and  in  quite  dense  shade,  hut  it  will 
thrive  equally  as  well  in  open  sunny  spaces.  It 
blooms  the  latter  part  of  May  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Viburnum  dentatum,  the  Arrow-wood,  has  ash- 
coloured  bark  and  foliage  of  light  lustrous  green. 
The  leaves  are  coarsely  dentate,  often  'A  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  little  longer  than  bro.ad.  It  is 
found  in  wet  places,  and  makes  a  spreading  bush, 
sometimes  15  feet  in  height.  It  is  very  much 
improved  by  cultivation,  growing  vigorously  in 
good  rich  soil,  and  producing  large  and  abundant 
clusters  of  white  flowers  in  .Tune.  The  flower 
heads  are  broad  and  flat,  and  arc  succeeded  liy 
beautiful,  bright  blue  berries.  This  shiub  is  con- 
spicuous in  open  woodlands,  along  ro.adsi(]es,  and 
even  on  dry  rocky  banks.  It  is  so  graceful  in  form 
and  so  exquisite  in  flower  that  one  wonders  wli_\- 
it  docs  not  become  as  popular  as  the  much  less 
beautiful  Snowballs  of  our  gardens.  Birds  do  not 
seem  to  care  for  the  fruit,  though  tliey  will  eat  it 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  and  it  remains  sometimes 
all  winter  upon  the  brariclies.  l\i  autumn  the 
margins  of  the  leaves  turn  a  fine  clear  red,  and  the 
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slirub  wears  motley  for  a  while,  the  blue  berries 
contrasting  finely  with  the  rich  tints  of  the  foliage. 
Viburnum  pubescens  is  called  the  Downj'-leaved 
Arrow-wood,  and  is  dwarfer  in  form  than  most  of 
its  relatives.  It  grows  al>out  .5  feet  in  height,  with 
straight,  gre3'-barked  branches.  The  leaves  are 
sessile,  or  on  very  sliort  petioles.  They  are  oval, 
dentate,  and  pubescent  underneath.  The  flowers 
are  in  small  flat  cjmes,  but  are  so  freel>'  produced 
that  they  completely  cover  the  plant  in  ilay.  It 
is  found  in  rocky  o]ien  woods.  The  drupes  beconje 
a  very  dark  plum  colour.  This  is  a  beautiful 
shrub  for  margins  of  groups  of  the  larger  kinds,  or 
grown  as  single  specimens  it  is  worthy  of  a  choice 
place  in  the  garden.  The  leaves  turn  a  singular 
and  beautiful  shade  of  reddish  plum,  contrasting 
very  effectively  with  the  autumnal  colouration  of 
other  species.  Danske  D.wdridge. 

(To  Ik  rent  hilled.  J 


BOOKS. 


Seven  Gardens  and  a  Palace.*— A 

book  about  gardens  from  "  E.  \'.  B.  "  is  always 
welcome.  Last  week  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
reviewing  "  Sylvana's  Letters  to  an  Unknown 
Friend,"  and  we  have  now  received  the  third 
edition  of  "  Seven  Gardens  and  a  Palace,"  which 
is  a  description  written  with  poetic  fervour  and 
with  a  true  insight  into  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
garden  and  the  countrj'  of  some  places  near  to 
the  home  of  the  authoress.  Huntercombe,  near 
Burnham,  and  the  estate  of  Dropmore,  a  garden 
famed  throughout  the  world  for  its  conifers  and 
shrubs,  are  the  subject  of  delightful  essays.  "  End- 
less are  the  manj'  paths  and  green  .secluded  groves  of 
Dropniore,  while  the  varied  colouring  of  the  whole 
wild  sj'lvan  round  makes  it,  even  to  the  eye  of 
strangers,  a  very  '  Joj'ous-yard '  of  all  that  is  most 
sunny  and  delightful.  Every  passing  season  of  tne 
year  bears  with  it  some  new  charm  of  colour.  From 
the  blue  lakes  and  woodland  seas  of  wild  Hyacinth 
which  flood  the  woods  in  earliest  spring,  on  through 
long  hours  of  June,  when  the  cloudiest  days  shine 
out  amid  the  grey,  illumined  with  piled  splendours 
of  rose-red  Rhododendron  and  golden  thickets  of 
scarlet    and   yellow    Azalea  —  through    the   green 

**■' Seven  Gardens  and  a  Palace."  By  "  E.  V.  B.^'  Third 
edition.  Illustrations  by  F.  L.  B.  Griggs  and  Arthur 
Gordon.  John  Lane,  Bodley  Head,  London,  and  New  York. 
Price'.^s.  nett. 


monotones  of  July  and  August — beyond  the  richly 
burning  autumn  tints,  and  far  into  leafless  winter. 
Even  then  the  withered  Beech  leaves,  hing  in  red 
drifts  along  the  lawns,  give  a  sense  of  warmth  and 
life  to  many  a  drear  November  daj'."  Hunter- 
combe is  described  in  a  chapter  entitled  "  Playtime 
in  the  Garden,"  and  the  introduction  is  "The 
Proem,"  which  originally  appeared  in  "The  Praise 
of  Gardens,"  by  A.  F.  Sieveking.  "  Seven  Gardens 
and  a  Palace  "  is  a  delightful  book.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  is  not  from  the  book,  but 
shows  a  corner  of  Huntercombe  in  early  spring, 
when  the  Daffodils  coloured  the  woodland  with 
their  yellow  tones. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 
KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

Routine  Work. 

A   S    regards    clearing    and    digging   the    soil 
/\  for   future   crops,    mucli    will    depend 

/    %  upon  the  weather,  and  during  the  past 

/  \  few  weeks  the  heavy  rainfall  will  have 
^  \_  delayed  the  work  advised  a  month  ago, 
as  it  is  not  wise  to  wheel  on  or  trample 
wet  soils.  It  is  far  better  to  delay  the  work  for  a 
time.  The  earliest  opportunity  should  be  taken 
in  frosty  weather  to  get  manures  into  vacant 
quarters  in  readiness  for  digging,  and  in  all  cases 
deep  cultivation  will  do  as  much  to  secure  good 
crops  as  other  means,  but  this  work  has  been  fully 
treated  on  in  these  pages  previously.  All  draining 
of  quarters,  walks,  or  other  places  should  at  this 
time  of  j'ear  receive  attention,  as  it  is  an  ejisy 
matter  now  to  note  defective  drains  and  make  them 
good.  Gravel  should  be  got  in  readiness  for  dress- 
ing walks  early  in  the  spring.  There  is  a  great 
gain  in  having  walks  in  good  condition,  as  this 
department  may  be  made  as  presentable  as  others 
more  fre([uented.  Stocks  of  Pea  and  Bean  stakes 
should  be  secm'ed  and  pointed — old  ones  shortened 
and  made  good  for  dwarfer  crops.  These  tied 
neatly  in  bundles  will  then  be  ready  for  use,  and 
by  doing  the  work  now  there  is  a  great  saving  of 
time  in  the  spring.  All  crops  that  are  cleared  of 
such  as  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  and  Cabbage  should 
have  the  roots  removed  and  the  ground  dressed  for 
future  crops.  Cut  away  decaying  leafage  from 
Brussels  Spouts,  Kales,  and  other  late  green 
vegetables.     Tender    crops    should    be   protected. 
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Vegetables  under  cover  should  be  kept  free  from 
decaying  matter  and  protected  from  rain,  but 
ventilated  freely  in  fine  weather. 

The  Root  Store. 
From  this  date,  and  especially  should  severe 
weather  follow,  there  will  be  a  greater  demand 
upon  these  vegetables,  and,  though  no  cultural 
directions  are  needed,  I  would  point  out  the 
importance  of  keeping  roots  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  Such  roots  as  Parsnips,  Artichokes, 
and  even  Carrots  in  manj' places  would  be  of  better 
quality  if  wintered  in  their  growing  ijuarters. 
There  is  one  great  objection,  and  that  is  in  severe 
weather  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  roots, 
but  even  this  may  be  met  by  lifting  a  portion  and 
placing  close  together,  covering  over  with  litter  to 
protect  from  frost.  No  matter  what  kind  of 
vegetable,  if  stored  in  a  warm,  dry  place  the  roots 
grow  out  and  their  quality  is  greatlj-  impaired.  I 
have  referred  to  Carrots  being  hardy.  We  never 
lift  ours,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  heavy  claj'  wet 
soil  it  may  be  desirable  to  do  so.  Such  roots  as 
Beet  need  as  cool  storage  as  possible.  I  find  there 
is  no  difficidty  in  retaining  their  good  colour  if  not 
lifted  too  early,  and  when  stored  not  allowing 
the  roots  to  shrivel.  Such  roots  as  Salsify  and 
Scorzonera  are  more  tender,  and  should  not  be  too 
much  exposed  ;  at  the  same  time  they  onl3'  need 
to  be  kept  free  from  frost  and  too  much  moisture. 
Celariae  will  keep  better  treated  as  advised  for  the 
two  last-named  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  Onions  cannot  be  termefl  roots,  these  are 
much  in  demand  later  on,  and  should  be  given  as 
cool  storage  as  possible.  So  far  I  have  never  seen 
these  injured  by  frost ;  if  free  from  damp  they  keep 
well  if  roped  and  suspended  to  a  roof  so  that  the}' 
get  ample  ventilation. 

S.'VLADS. 

There  will  be  more  demand  upon  the  forced 
salads  as  the  crops  in  the  open  ground  are  cleared  : 
at  the  same  time  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  most 
of  the  autumn  and  winter  Lettuce,  as  no  matter 
what  substitutes  are  grown  Lettuces  are  superior 
as  long  as  obtainable.  All  remaining  plants  of  an}- 
size  should  before  this  have  received  protection  by 
lifting  into  frames  or  fruit  cases  at  rest,  as  by 
timely  shelter  several  weeks  supph'iuaj-be  obtained. 
Damp  and  excessive  moisture  are  fatal  to  this  crop, 
owing  to  its  succulent  and  soft  nature,  so  that 
whenever  planted  this  should  be  considered  to 
avoid  losses.  Young  plants  in  frames  are  at  times 
subject  to  mildew, ^and  to  prevent  this  it  is  well  to 
dust  over  with  srdphur,  placing  dry 
wood  ashes  and  a  little  fresh  lime 
between  the  rows  on  the  soil.  Endives 
.will  now  prove  a  valuable  addition, 
and  the  curled  varieties  should  be  used 
first.  These  are  more  tender  than  the 
Batavian.  All  plants  of  an\'  size  are 
best  removed  from  their  growing 
([uarters  and  protected,  planting  as 
required.'  Small  plants  at  the  foot  of  a 
warm  wall  should  get  protection  in 
severe  weather.  From  this  date  it 
will  lie  well  to  introduce  roots  of  Chi- 
cory into  heat  at  intervals  in  a  dark 
place  to  force  for  salad  :  the  Witloof  is 
the  best.  Other  aids  to  the  salad  bowl, 
such  as  Dandelion — the  French  large 
leaved  variety — Tarragon,  and  Chives 
may  also  be  introduced  in  smaller 
quantities  for  flavouring.  Mustard  and 
Cress  sliould  be  sown  in  boxes  every 
fortnight,  this  damps  ofl'if  overwatered 
'ir  buried  in  soil.  Corn-salad  will  now 
lie  useful,  and  pays  for  protection  in 
severe  weather.  G.  Wvthks. 

Sj/ou  Honie  Gardens,  Brentford. 
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Filberts    and   Cob    Nut.s. 

These  are  not  appreciated  by  all 
owners  of  gardens,  but  some  of  those 
tliat  <lo  find  tliem  useful  in  theavitnnnt 
and  winter  on  the  list  of  seasonable 
fruits.      'J'hey  pay  better  for  planting 
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on  deeplj'-cultivated  ground  than  as  sometimes 
seen  under  opposite  conditions.  Fifteen  feet  is  a 
good  distance  for  the  trees.  Pruning  must  l>e 
done  annually  for  forming  the  best  sliaped  trees  for 
bearing  and  convenience  of  gathering  the  Nuts, 
that  is,  the  Kentish  shape,  with  a  clear  stem  of  a 
few  inches  between  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
the  lowest  branches,  tlie  branches  to  form  a  circle 
with  a  hollow  centre  the  shape  of  a  basin.  The 
liranches  should  be  at  an  angle,  so  that  the  ends 
are  near  enough  to  the  ground  that  the  Nuts 
may  be  gathered  and  pruning  done  without  the 
aid  of  steps  or  ladders.  This  is  a  suitable  time 
to  plant  young  trees  and  to  prune  established  ones. 
Take  out  straight  growths  of  the  current  year,  the 
stronger  from  above  and  below  the  bearing  part  of 
the  branches  and  otliers  that  may  be  misplaced,  so 
as  to  form  a  flat  surface  of  bearing  wood  without 
crowding.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  planted 
young  trees  and  trained  them  as  here  advised,  and 
for  some  years  they  have  not  failed  to  bear  good 
crops.  Free-bearing  varieties  are  Red  Filberts, 
White  Filberts,  Kentish  Cob,  and  Webb's  Prize 
Cob. 

Walnut  Tubes. 

The  .standard  form  is  almost  exclusively  adopted. 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  the  medium  sized, 
oval-shaped  one  is  by  far  the  best.  The  shell  is 
tliin  and  well  filled  with  kernel,  keeping  well,  and 
the  tree  is  as  prolific  as  others. 

Spanish  Chestnuts 

in  good  seasons  come  to  maturity  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  large  and  useful 
timber  tree,  with  handsome  foliage.  It  is  suitaljle 
for  planting  in  large  gardens  or  as  a  .screen  where 
space  is  in  proportion  to  size  it  attains,  and  also 
for  park  and  wood  planting. 

The  Mulberry  Tree. 

The  best  form  for  this  is  the  standard.  It  is  a 
handsome  spreading  tree,  and  when  planted  on  a 
lawn  it  atfords  pleasant  shade  in  the  summer 
months,  and  the  ground,  being  grass  on  the 
surface,  preserves  the  fruit  clean  when  it  falls 
from  the  tree,  at  which  stage,  in  time  of  hot 
weather,  if  picked  up  and  immediately  eaten  it 
is  most  enjoj'able.  I  gather  them  also  for  cooking 
and  preserving.  There  are  black  and  white  fruited  : 
the  former  is  the  best. 

Crab  Aitles 
are  used  for  making  preserve,  but  1  tliink  they  are 
more  to  be  recommended  for  ornamentation. 
They  are  very  handsome  while  in  flower,  and 
likewise  in  the  autumn  with  their  highly-coloured 
fruit.  The  liush  or  standard  form  is  suitable  for 
them.  Good  varieties  are  John  Downie,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Siberian. 

MEDLAR.S,  Service,  and  Quinces 
were  in  general  denuxnd  centuries  ago  for  the  use 
of  their  fruit,  but   now   not   much   else  than   for 
ornament  and  novelty.       The.  same  form  of  tree  as 
recommended  for  Crab  Apples  is  suitable. 

Young,  healthy  seedling  trees  with  straight 
leaders  should  be  planted,  not  too  large,  but  of  a 
suitable  size  for  transplanting  without  checking. 
Should  severe  frost  threaten  protect  outside  Fig 
trees  witli  evergi-een  branches  or  mats  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  embryo  fruit  for  next 
season.  G.  Norman. 

The  Garden.^,  Hatfield  Hoiise,  Herts. 
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Snow  Pelarcionicms. 

These  should  now  be  well  rooted  in  their  first 
pots  and  ready  to  transfer  into  those  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  flower.  Only  a  moderate  shift 
should  be  given,  as  the  plants  do  as  well  and  look 
much  better  when  the  pots  are  comparatively  small 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant  itself,  provided 
that  they  are  given  good  soil,  and  tliey  are  also 
easier  fed  when  the  flowering  time  approaches. 
Clean  and  well -drained  pots  should  be  used. 
Previous  to  potting  the  plants  should  be  carefully 
looked  over,  and  those  that  are  on  the  dry  side 
should  be  watered,  so  that  all  the  balls  are  in  a 
fairly  moist,  not  wet,  state  when  turned  out.     The 


new  soil,  too,  should  be  in  the  same  condition — 
moist  enough  to  be  rammed  without  becoming 
springy,  and  not  wet  enough  to  become  pasty  under 
the  rammer.  Care  on  these  points  will  enable  the 
plants  to  go  without  any  further  watering  for 
several  days  after  potting.  At  this  potting  there 
should  be  no  reduction  of  the  balls,  which  should 
be  placed  in  the  new  pots  intact,  except  for  the 
careful  removal  of  the  crocks  from  the  base.  The 
soil  used  should  be  principally  good  turfy  loam  in 
which  the  fibre  is  plentiful  but  in  a  semi-decayed 
state.  Mix  with  this  freely  silver  sand  and  a  small 
amount  of  horse  droi)pings  rubbed  up  fine.  Avoid 
leaf-mould,  the  use  of  which  is  generally  a  fore- 
runner of  the  black  spot  which  affects  the  leaves, 
rendering  them  unsightly  and  the  plants  imhealthy. 
Place  the  ball  in  the  new  pot  low  enough  down  to 
enable  plenty  of  water  to  be  given  when  needed, 
and  ram  the  new  soil  round  the  sides  firmly, 
finishing  off'  at  the  level  of  the  old  ball,  not  higher. 
Young  summer-struck  plants  may  be  potted  on  at 
the  same  time,  and  from  now  onward  treated  in 
common  with  the  old  stock,  except  that  perhaps 
some  of  them  will  want  stopping  later  on  to  enable 
them  to  form  good-shaped  heads.  Should  the  older 
plants  have  made  more  shoots  than  they  need,  the 
worst  placed  and  weakest  breaks  may  be  rubbed 
off'  after  they  have  got  over  the  potting.  Return 
the  plants  to  a  position  near  the  glass  in  a  light, 
airy  house. 

Vallota  purpurea. 

This  plant  often  suft'ers  through  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  is  its  growing  season,  when, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  get  dry,  it  needs  plenty 
of  water.  The  general  tendenc}'  to  lessen,  if  ncjt 
to  withhold,  the  water  supply  to  all  bulbous  plants 
at  this  season  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  poor 
attempts  seen  in  growing  the  Vallota,  pensistence 
in  this  treatment  causing  the  bulbs  to  dwindle  in 
size  and  the  root-action  to  become  very  imperfect. 

Agapanthus. 

Large  plants  of  Agapanthus  in  tubs  are  not  easilj' 
found  room  for  under  glass  during  the  winter,  but 
they  may  be  easily  and  safely  kept  in  sheds  where 
sharp  frosts  cannot  penetrate  to  any  great  extent 
provided  they  are  kept  dry  at  the  root,  tliis  mode 
of  treatment  causing  greater  floriferousness,  though 
the  foliage  suffers  from  it  at  the  time.  The 
Agapanthus  is  such  an  ornamental  plant,  and  so 
well  adapted  for  tub  culture,  that  room  should 
always  be  found  for  a  few  specimens  at  least,  Tubs 
suit  better  than  pots,  however  big  the  latter  may 
be,  for  the  root-action  is  so  strong  that  no  potware 
can  resist  it  for  any  length  of  time  ;  consecpiently, 
the  receptacles  burst,  and  will  not  retain  water  in 
the  growing  season  when  a  big  supply  is  needed 
by  the  plants.  J.   C.   Tallacr. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 
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ANNUAL  BEARING    OF  WALL   FRUIT 
TREES. 

It  is  proposed  to  deal  only  with  stone  fruits  in 
this  article,  and  it  will  be  assumed  tliat  the  trees 
are  protected  from  frosts  in  the  spring.  The 
question  then  arises — Why  do  not  the  trees  bear 
every  year  ?  Sometimes  there  is  a  nice  show  of 
blossom,  but  this  does  not  set,  and  sometimes  the 
trees  do  not  bloom  at  all. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  find  the  cause  of  this.  If 
the  tree  is  badly  attacked  by  aphis  when  the 
flowers  are  open  the  juices  taken  out  of  the  tree  by 
this  pest  will  so  weaken  it  that  the  bloom  may  not 
set  from  that  cause  alone.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tree  had  suff'ered  from  the  attacks  of  this  pest 
the  previous  season,  and  been  allowed  to  continue 
unchecked,  the  tree  would  then  probably  be  too 
weak  to  blossom  well  in  the  spring.  We  do  not 
perhaps  realise  the  enormous  amount  of  food 
material  a  tree  absorbs  in  producing  a  heavy  crop 
of  stone  fruit.  The  tree  frequently  so  exhausts 
the  available  food  supply  within  reach  of  its  roots 
that  it  has  to  rest  for  a  season  while  more  of  the 
nutritive  elements  in  the  soil  are   being  rendered 


available  for  plant  food  and  its  roots  are  extended. 
One  or  another  of  the  above  circumstances  in 
many  cases  is  the  cause  of  the  tree  not  bearing, 
that  is,  assuming  the  trees  to  have  been  protected 
from  frosts,  which  shoidd  be  the  case  with  early- 
flowering  trees,  such  as  Peaches,  Apricots,  and 
Nectarines,  unless  verj'  favourably  situated. 

Having  remarked  upon  the  causes,  which  are 
very  plausible  even  if  experience  did  not  confirm 
their  correctness,  and  the  discovery  of  which, 
moreover,  is  a  great  step  towards  finding  out  how 
to  remedy  them,  let  us  see  what  needs  to  be  done. 
If  the  aphis  is  present,  of  course  it  must  be  cleared 
off',  whether  it  is  spring  or  autumn.  If  left  on  in 
the  latter  season  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  crevices 
of  the  bark  when  the  cold  comes,  and  these  hatch 
out  in  the  spring.  If  the  tree  has  borne  a  heavy 
crop  or  has  been  weakened  in  any  way  it  needs 
stimulating,  not  only  when  the  fruit  is  swelling 
but  after  it  lias  been  picked.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  when  the  fruit  has  been  gathered 
the  tree  needs  no  more  attention  the  same  season. 
If  the  tree  is  to  bear  a  good  crop  again  the  next 
season  it  must  recupei'ate  between  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  and  the  falling  of  the  leaf,  and  to  assist 
this  good  dressings  of  liquid  manure  should  be 
applied  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  fortnight, 
according  to  the  weather.  If  this  is  not  possible 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  apply  a  good  dressing, 
sa3'  of  lib.  to  '2\h.  of  guano,  bone-meal,  or  dissolved 
bones,  and  hoe  it  in  lightly  within  a  radius  of 
2  feet  or  3  feet  of  the  stem  of  the  tree.  This 
loosened  earth  should  then  be  given  one  good 
watering  to  enable  some  of  the  plant  food  to  reach 
the  roots  at  once.  This  will  enaVjle  the  tree  to 
form  good  blossom  buds  for  the  following  spring. 
The  tree  should  be  pruned  and  nailed  up  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  it  does  not  waste  its  strength 
in  maturing  useless  wood.  If  these  points  are 
attended  to  there  is  no  reason  why  a  tree  should 
not  bear  a  moderate  crop  of  fruit  every  year- 

Alger  Petts. 

[This  article  has  been  unfortunately  held  over 
through  pressure  upon  .space.  — Eds.  ] 


TOP-HEATING    IN 
HOUSES. 


GLASS 


In' the  course  of  the  brief  discussion  which  arose 
after  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  given  his  lecture  on  "  The 
Heating  of  Glass  Houses''  at  the  recent  Drill  Hall 
meeting,  the  subject  of  top-heating  (piite  inci- 
dentally cropped  up.  Naturally  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  little  can  be  said,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  very  few  persons  have  experience  of  it.  I 
have  seen  it  applied  with  great  success  in  some  of 
the  long  span-houses  Mr.  J.  James  erected  at 
Farnham  Royal  for  the  production  of  seed  from 
high-class  florists'  flowers,  and  also  at  Swanley, 
where  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  have  found  great 
benefit  from  its  application  when  growing  Pelar- 
goniums, Primulas,  &c. ,  in  the  winter  months. 
These  heating  pipes  are  about  li  inches  in  diameter 
and  are  fixed  to  the  rafters  or  bars  about  halfway 
up  the  roof  on  either  side.  Their  efl'ect  when 
heated  is  to  rapidly  dry  the  glass  and  preven>t  drip. 
If  hoar  "frost  prevails,  the  glass  does  not  get  coated 
with  frozen  moisture,  or  if  snow  falls  it  rapidly 
thaws,  hence  the  plants  within  are  not  only 
existing  in  a  drier  air  than  is  the  case  with  plants 
where  there  is  no  top-heat,  but,  because  of  the 
rapid  thawing  of  frost  or  snow  on  the  glass,  greater 
light  is  secured.  The  old  practice  of  placing  pipes 
low  down  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  heat 
ascends  and  warms  the  air  in  the  house  at  the  top. 
But  in  doing  so  it  has  to  meet  and  displace  the 
body  of  chilled  air,  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
glass  ;  lience  heat  force  is  materially  exhausted 
where  it  is  so  ranch  needed,  especially  in  \'ineries, 
Peach  houses,  &c.  A  couple  of  small  top-heating 
pipes  fixed  close  to  the  I'oof  do  very  much  to 
counteract  this  chilling  process,  and  the  heat 
generated  by  the  lower  pipes  is  longer  retained. 
So  far  as  advantage  results  from  keeping  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  drier,  the  advantage  is 
greater.  It  is  specially  the  ease  where  Howers  are 
grown  for  winter  decoration,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chinese  Primulas,  for  seed  production. — A.  D. 
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NE'W  PEAR  CHARLES  ERNEST. 

This  new  Pear  was  sent  liy  Messrs.  ^'eitch, 
Limited,  Chelsea,  to  tlie  fruit  committee  of  the 
Uoyal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  4th  inst., 
and  was  much  admired,  receiving  an  award  of 
merit  on  that  occasion.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  is  of  continental  origin,  and  though  it  is 
termed  new,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  it  has 
l)een  grown  in  this  country  for  a  few  years,  but 
it  is  very  little  known.  It  was  staged  at  the 
f  great  Pear  (.lonference  at  Chiswick,  18«."),  by 
that  excellent  grower  the  late  Mr.  Shejiperd, 
who  sent  it  from  Wolver.stone,  Suffolk,  and  it 
was  then  thought  well  of,  but  so  far  has  never 
made  much  headway.  This  cannot  be  w'on- 
dered  at,  as  any  variety  that  is  in  sea.son  at  the 
same  time  as  Doyenne  du  Cornice  stands  a 
poor  chance  by  the  side  of  the  Queen  of  Pears. 
Cn  the  other'  hand,  the  last-named  does  not 
always  crop  as  freely  in  certain  soils  and 
localities  as  one  could  wish,  and  the  newer 
C'harles  Ernest  is  a  free  grow-er  and  crops  well. 
As  a  cordon  it  is  most  iiromising,  and  will 
doubtless  make  a  good  bush  or  jiyramid  in  the 
open.  The  fruits  exhibited  were  grown  at 
Langley,  and  were  beautiful  specimens ;  indeed, 
they  were  not  unlike  Doyenne  du  Comice  in 
colour  and  size,  being  tine  fruit  and  beautifully 
finished.  This  variety  was  stated  to  be  a  first- 
rate  cropjier  and  a  free  grower.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  objection  to  any  mid-sea.son  varieties. 
There  is  no  want  of  good  fruits  in  November 
and  December  when  Charles  Ernest  is  at  its 
best,  and  this  is  a  strong  yioint.  What  we  need 
is  really  good  late  varieties,  but  as  we  have  not 
yet  got  them,  it  is  not  wise  to  overlook  any 
good  ni id-season  fruit.  Another  point  worth 
attention  is  that  some  kinds  do  so  much  better 
than  others  in  diver.se  localities,  for  instance, 
ill  the  east  and  northern  parts  of  the  country 
some  which  are  fine  in  the  south  fail  and 
others  .succeed.  This  makes  such  kinds  as  the 
fruit  illustrated  more  valualile,  as  the  tree  is  of 
strong  constitution  and  bears  freely  in  a  young 
state—  wc  mean  as  a  bush  or  cordon.  As  a 
standard  it  may  not  be  suitable  unless  in  the 
most  favoured  parts  of  the  country,  and  even 
these  should  not  be  in  exposed  positions,  as  the 
fruits  being  large  are  soon  injured. 


PEAR    NOUVELLE    FULVIE. 

Fkw  Pears  are  mure  useful  than  the  above, 
ou  account  of  its  lateness  and  good  qualities 
when  in  season.  This  Pear  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  December  4,  and  well  deserved  the 
award.  The  fruits  were  shown  by  Mr.  George 
Woodward,  Barham  Court  Gardens,  near  Maid- 
stone ;  they  were  from  wall  trees  on  a  favour- 
able   site,  and  doubtless  the  hot  dry  summer 
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hastened  the  ripening.  This 
latter  remark  applies  to  most 
fruits  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  country  ;  in  the  north 
there  was  less  heat  and 
greater  rainfall.  The  writer 
has  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  this  variety  well 
into  February  from  cordon 
trees  or  walls,  and  also  into 
March  from  pyramid  trees 
in  the  open,  but  to  do  this 
the  fruits  must  be  left  as  late 
as  possible  on  the  trees 
before  gathering.  When 
gathered  too  early  the  fruits 
shrivel  liadly  and  lack 
flavour.  Few  varieties  are 
more  reliable  in  light  soil 
than  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  and, 
though  by  no  means  hand- 
some, as  the  fruits  are 
somewhat  irregular,  the  quality  is  all  that 
can  be  desired  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  all  others  for  late 
supplies,  both  for  crop  and  quality.  The  fruits 
are  medium  sized,  though  those  shown  by  Mr. 
Woodward  were  large,  and  the  best  shaped  we 
have  seen  ;  the  skin  is  green,  covered  with 
russet,  and  gradually  changing  to  a  dull  yellow- 
when  full  ripe.  This  variety  differs  from  many 
other  Pears,  as  it  will  keep  sound  and  good  for 
quite  a  month  when  ripe  or  at  its  best.  This 
is  a  great  gain,  as  many  Pears  go  .soft  .so  quickly 
and  decay.  It  is  an  old  variety,  but  not  exten- 
sively grown.  It  was  raised  in  Belgium  in  18.54 
by  M.  Gregoire,  and  is  a  great  favourite  in  the 
northern  counties  of  France  for  a  late  supply, 
but  it  needs  a  warm,  well-drained  .soil  to  get 
the  best  results.  In  heavy  clay  soil  it  should 
not  be  grown.  The  tree  is  not  a  gross  grower, 
and  it  does  best  on  the  Quince.  On  this  stock 
it  is  very  fertile,  and  gives  good  sized  fruits, 
making  a  handsome  pyramid,  (irown  in  the 
open  the  trees  are  more  valuable  if  gathered 
late. 
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SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

Classification  Committee. 

A  :\IEKTING  of  tile  classification  committee  nf  this  society 
wiis  held  at  Can's  Restaurant,  Strand,  W.C,  on  Monoay 
evening  last.  Mr.  J.  W.  Mnoi-uian  occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  nf  tlie  pievious  meeting  had  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  committee  proceeded  to  classify  the 
ditferent  types  of  the  Chrysantliemum,  under  their  respective 
headings,  as  follows  : — 

Incurred.— Tha  folluwinf:  varieties  were  considered  suffi- 
ciently true  to  type  to  be  incUided  in  the  incurved  section  :— 
Cret)lf,  Emily  Nonin,  Fouka,  Henry  Ellis,  Mr.  .1.  Pearce,  John 
C!arvill,L.  ]\I.  dela  Drome,  Lydia.  Mme.Mante,  Mme.  Vernieul, 
Slatthew  Russell,  Miss  Atmie  Hills,  Mr.  W.  Harvey,  Mr.  V. 
King,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stulibs,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Watteau,  Miss  Nellie 
Southam,  Ai-thur  King,   Stephen   Gomme,   Frank 
Hammond,  Golden  Mme.  Ferlat.  Mevvyn  Penfurd, 
Fred  Palmer,  ilme.  -T.  Steele,  Comtesse  d'Estoile, 
May  Bell,   Mr.    E.    Bennett,  and  Annie  C.   Love. 
Several  other  varieties  received  due  consideration, 
but  .IS  they  were  not  sufHciently  known   or  had 
not  had  a'full    and    proper  trial    it  was  deemed 
wise  to  let  them  stand  over  for  another  season. 

Reilexed.—iMxXy  one  reflexed  flower  was  added 
to  the  section,  this  being  a  variety  known  as 
bewisham  Belle.  As  there  had  been  some  ques- 
tions as  to  its  character  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  iiui.Hcity  should  be  given  to  its  inclusion 
amon^;  the  relb-xed  type  of  the  flower. 

7 oK-iii iirli-aliki'  rartettes. — The  committee  also 
decided  to  bracket  laline  and  Mrs.  A.  Jack  as  too- 
nvicb-alike  varieties,  henceforth  they  must  not 
be  shown  on  the  same  stand  at  any  exhibition  held 
by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  this 
also  applies  to  societies  in  attiliatioii  with  it. 

.'rk-ctiini.s-  from  the  Iki  of  fon-iniir/i-a/ikf  varie- 
((■('«.-  For  some  time  past  Ihsre  has  been  growing 
discontent  with  the  inclusion  in  the  list  of  too- 
Tiiuch-alikc  varieties  of  certain  sorts,  which,  after 
prolonged  trial,  have  proved  to  be  sufficiently 
distinct,  and  on  this  account  the  committee 
decided  to  delete  from  the  said  list  the  following 
I'nr/irs.)      varieties  : -Duchess   of   Fife.   Mrs.    Airdre,  C.  H. 


PEAR    NOUVELLE    FULVIE. 
I'rar  Mf ."  Length — without  ntalk — 3  inches,  breadth  2.^  inches.) 

Curtis,  and  Major  Bonnaffon  from  the  incurved,  and  from 
the  Japanese  Australie  and  Mr.  T.  Carrington.  At  future 
shows  of  the  Natiomil  Chrysanthemum  Society  these  varieties 
may  now  be  exhibited  as  lieing  distinct. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  on  Thursday,  December  6,  and  was 
well  attended.  Mr.  C.  E,  Shea  occupied  the  chair,  and  there 
were  very  many  memtiers  present,  including  Sir  Alexander 
Arbnthnot,  the  Revs.  J.  R.  Burnside,  Page,  Roberts,  Foster 
Melliar,  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Messrs.  J.  Bateman,  H.  Burrill, 
Jefferies,  H.  P.  Landon,  R.  West,  J.  Mount,  Heywood, 
L.  Pawle,  A.  Turner,  B.  E.  Cant,  Frank  Cant,  Cecil  Cant, 
George  Paul,  Arthur  Paul,  Alex.  Dickson,  of  Newtownards, 
George  Gordon,  H.  E.  Molyneux,  the  hon.  secretaries  (the 
Rev.  H.  Hunywood  D"ombrain  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley),  and 
others.  After  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  had  been  elected  to  the  chair, 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting  read,  and  the  minutes 
of  the  last  annual  general  meeting  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  Mawley  presented  the  committee's  report  and  financial 
statement  for  the  past  year. 

Report  of  the  C">mmittee  for  the  Year  1900. 

The  committee,  in  presenting  their  report,  are  pleased  to 
record  another  year  of  steady  progress  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  society's  work. 

The  cold  and  dry  weather  in  May  and  in  the  early 
summer,  by  checking  the  growth  of  Rose  plants,  had  an 
unfavourable  inffuence  upon  the  Salisbury  exhibition,  which 
proved  the  smallest  southern  show  that  the  society  has  yet 
held  ;  but  at  the  exhibitinn  which  took  place  at  Westminster, 
in  conjiuiction  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a  week 
later  the  competition  was  much  more  satisfactory.  The 
Crystal  Palace  show  proved  an  unusually  extensive  one, 
being  the  largest  metropolitan  exhibition,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  1892  and  lSit7.  yet  held  by  the  society,  but,  owing 
to  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  season,  the  general 
(juality  of  the  blooms  was  below  the  usual  standard.  The 
display  of  Roses  at  the  Birmingham  exhibition  was  also 
exceptionally  large. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  local  committees  for  the  excel- 
lent arrangements  made  in  connection  with  the  southern 
and  northern  exhibitions,  and  especially  to  Mr.  G.  Nicholson 
at  Salisbury  and  to  Professor  Hillhouse  and  ilr.  C.  W.  K. 
Wallis  at  Birmingham.  Indeed,  seldom  have  these  arrange- 
ments been  in  all  respects  as  complete  and  satisfactory. 
Much  credit  is  also  due  to  Mr.  G.  Caselton  for  his  share  in 
the  managementtif  the  Crystal  Palace  shf)w.  At  all  three 
exhil)itions  of  the  society  the  attendance  of  visitors  was 
exceptionally  good. 

At  the  conferences  held  at  Salisbury  and  at  Birmingham 
interesting  discussions  took  place  upon  .Miss  Jekyll's  paper 
entitled  "  Suggestions  for  the  Decorative  Use  of  some  Garden 
Roses.  "  The  report  on  these  conferences  has  recently  been 
issued  to  the  members,  together  with  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  the  "Hints  on  Planting  Roses."  The  committee 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  best  thanks  to  Miss 
Jekyll  for  her  admirable  and  suggestive  paper.  The  corn- 
mittee  report  with  pleasure  that  the  sale  of  the  society's 
publications  to  non-members  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
anv  previous  year.  They  likewise  regard  with  satisfaction 
the  result  of  their  efforts  to  encourage  the  staging  of  exhi- 
bition blooms  in  vases,  instead  of  boxes,  and  also  in  the 
increased  number  of  stands  of  garden  Roses  at  all  three 
exhibitions. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  they  have  to  record  the 
death,  in  May  last,  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  for  seventeen  years 
the  society's  able  and  much-respected  hon.  treasurer.  They 
have  also  to  deplore  the  loss  through  death  of  that  very 
generous  friend  of  the  society,  Mr.  F.  W.  Campion.  Then  on 
the  eve  of  the  Birmingham  Show  came  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  at  all  times  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  society,  and  one  of  its  original 
founders  A  subscription  list  has  already  been  started  to 
ensure  a  special  prize,  to  b*"  entitled  the  "  Ben  Cant  Memorial 
Prize,"  being  offered  annually  in  his  memory  at  one  of  the 
society's  exhibitions. 

Finance. 

The  comnuttee  feel  they  cannot  refer  to  this  (|uestion  of 
finance  without  expressing  tbeir  keen  appreciation  of  Mr. 
('harles  B.  Haywood's  kinthiess  in  having  consented,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  mcept  the  position  of  hon.  treasurer 
to  the  society.     Tlio  usual  payment  *'f  -tl'T"  from  the  Crysta) 
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Palace  Company  towards  the  expenses  of  the  metropolitan 
exhibition  has  not  yet  heen  received,  otherwise  the  financial 
position  of  the  society  would  have  been  in  every  respect  as 
satisfactory  as  in  former  years.  In  order  to  pi-event  the 
society  beinp  placed  in  a  similar  unsatisfactory  position  at 
any  future  time,  through  the  loss  or  delay  in  payment  of  any 
large  sum  due  to  it,  the  committee  recommend  that  a  reserve 
fund  be  at  once  set  on  foot. 

There  has  again  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  roll  of  mem- 
bers, which  at  the  present  time  number  5S4,  or  more  than  in 
any  preceding  year. 

Mkmbeks'  Privileges. 

Members  subscribing  £1  will,  as  usual,  be  entitled  to  two 
private  view  and  four  transferable  tickets,  the  latter  admit- 
ting at  the  same  time  as  the  general  public,  while  subscribers 
of  lUs.  are  entitled  to  one  private  view  and  two  transferatde 
tickets.  Each  of  these  tickets  is  available  for  any  one  of  the 
society's  exhibitions.  Members  joining  the  society  for  tbe 
first  time  in  1001  will  also  receive  cojiies  i>i  tlie  following 
publications:  The  new  edition  of  the  "  nuiciaM'atalogue  of 
Exhibition  and  Garden  Roses,"  the  reviseil  t^dition  of  the 
'*  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,"  the  "  Report  of  the  Conferences 
on  Pruning  and  Exhibiting  Roses,"  the  "  Prize  Essay  on  the 
Hybridisation  of  Roses,"  the  "Report  on  the  Constitution  of 
Rose  Soils,"  and  the  conference  report  oti  Miss  Jekyll's  paper 
on  "Suggestions  for  the  Decorative  Use  of  Some  Garden 
Roses."  "Members  alone  are  allowed  to  compete  at  the 
shows  of  the  society. 

The  committee  express  their  best  thanks  to  the  donors  of 
special  prizes  at  the  society's  exhibitions,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Calthorpe,  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Captain  Ramsay,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Grahame,  Mr.  F.  Dennison,  and  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Campion. 
Their  thanks  are  also  due  to  those  local  secretaries  who  have 
in  any  way  assisted  the  society  to  maintain  its  present 
position,  and  especially  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  who  has  again 
outdistanced  all  its  other  local  representatives  in  inducing 
new  members  to  join  the  society.  Mr.  F.  W.  Wiight,  a 
new  Icoal  secretary,  has  also  done  excellent  service  at 
Birmingham. 

Balance  Sheet  for  the  Year  ending  November  30, 1900. 
Receipts. 

Balance  at  bankers,  December  1, 1899      £155    1  2 

Subscriptions      390  15  0 

Attiliation  fees  and  for  medals  from  afiiliated 

soci  eties 75    .'i  0 

From  Wilts  Horticultural  Society 50    0  0 

From  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural 

Society           80     0  0 

Special  prizes      47  15  9 

Salu  of  iiu'ilications      15  15  8 

AdvertisfUients...          14     4  6 

For  proposed  treatise  on  "  How  to  Grow  and 

Show  Tea  Roses ' ' 5    0  0 


Expenditure. 

Printing,  stationery,  and  advertising*       

Postage,  telegrams,  and  sundry  expenses 

Secretary's  travelling  expenses  to  arrange  shows 
Expenses,  Salisbury  Show      

Ditto  Crystal  Palace  Show 

Ditto  Birmingham  Show     

Medals      

Ditto  for  attiliiited  societies  

Contribiitimi  t->  K.H.S.  Rose  Show 

Prizes,  Salisliury  Show 

Ditto  Crystal  Palace  Show 

Ditto  Birminghiim  Show     

Purchase  of  plate  for  prizes 

Analysis  of  Rose  soils 

Annual  rainfall 

Balance  at  bankers      ' 

£833  17    7 
'^General    printing,   Ac,   £67    5s.;     printing    new    cata- 
logue, £51  ;  printing  report  on  constitution  of  Rose  soils,  £8. 
Audited  with  vnuchers  and  found  correct, 

Charles  Burt  Havwood,  Bon.  Treasurer. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved,  and  Mr.  Frank 
C^nt,  in  seconding,  suggested,  as  also  did  several  other 
members,  that  the  matter  relating  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
should  be  left  for  the  meeting  of  the  committee  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garden  having 
been  mentioned  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  Rose  exhib  tion, 
in  the  event  of  removal  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Rev. 
H.  Dombrain  said  that  he  approached  the  Royal  Botanir 
Society  some  years  ago,  but  did  not  think  tlie  arrangements 
there  would  be  found  suitable. 

Sir  Alexander  Ai-buthnot  thought  that  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  would  be  better  than  the  Crystal 
Palace,  as  the  latter  was  so  inconveniently  situufed. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  then  ciu  ried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  Page  Roberts  proposed  "  Tliat  tla-  thanks  of  the 
society  be  given  to  the  ofticers  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  services  during  the  year."  He  was  very 
pleased  indeed  to  see  that  Sir.  D'ombrain  was  with  them, 
and  still  able,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mawley,  to  use  his 
energies  for  the  welfare  of  the  Rose  Society. 

The  Rev.  R.  Sheppard,  in  seconding,  said  that  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Rose  Society  were-  undonluedly  the  best  of  their 
kind  in  the  world,  and  renmrkt-d  tiuit  Hit- time  and  labour 
expended  by  Mr.  ■Mawley  and  Mr.  Inuiibrain  for  the  good  of 
of  the  National  Ruse  Society  must  lie  en(U-m(nis. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was,  needless  to  say,  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Rev.  D'ombrain.  in  replying,  said  that  he  had 
perhaps  done  much  work  for  this  society,  and  so  long  as  he 
was  able  would  continue  to  do  his  utmost ;  for  twenty-four 
years  he  had  watched  over  its  welfare.  He  thanked  the 
meeting  very  mucli  for  tlie  kind  things  said. 
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Mr.  E.  Mawley  also  replied,  and  said  that  the  secretaries 
were  greatly  indebted  to  the  hard-working  committees  for 
the  thoroughness  with  which  they  went  into  matters. 

It  was  afterwards  resolved  that  the  gold  medal  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  be  not  sent  to  the  affiliated  societies 
to  be  awarded  at  their  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Bateman  mentioned  that  he  knew  of  several  cases  in 
which  the  gold  medal  of  the  society — awarded  with  great 
discretion  by  the  National  Rose  Society— had  been  given 
amongst  such  articles  as  clocks,  (fee,  and  for  very  poor  dis- 
plays. It  was  felt  that  the  highest  award  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  was  dishonoured  by  being  thus  cheaply 
distributed. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  supiiorted. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  proposed  "  That  a  uniform  size  of  box 
be  used  for  showing  trebles." 

Mr.  George  Paul  srconded.     Carried  unanimously. 

The  committee  ]in.iinse  that  in  1002  all  Roses  shall  be 
shown  in  boxes  of  uniform  size. 

A  lengthy  discussion  took  place  over  the  proposed  altera- 
tion in  definition  5  (rules  for  judging).  The  Rev.  Foster 
Melliar  maintained  that  the  definition  (which  says  that  the 
bloom  shown  must  be  a  full-sized  representative  of  the 
variety)  is  absurd  ;  we  must  have  a  standard  to  judge  by, 
and  a  standard  bloom  should  be  freely  used  by  judges. 

Rev.  Foster  Melliar  proposed  "  That  the  size  of  the  bloom 
must  not  fall  below  the  standard  of  the  class  being  judged.  ' 

jMr.  Burrell  seconded. 

Several  other  speakers  thought  the  rule  should  stand 
without  Mr.  Foster  iMelliar's  proposed  alteration. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  asked  why  should  a  small  Rose  be 
lost  simply  liecause  it  is  small.  The  point  to  consider  was 
whether  it  was  a  gtiod  representative  of  its  class  or  not. 

Mr.  Fardun  (?)  also  thought  that  if  a  Rose  being  a  good 
bloom  of  its  particular  variety  were  shown  it  should  not  be 
under  estimated  because  small. 

After  some  further  i-emarks  by  the  Rev.  Foster  Melliar.  in 
which  he  disowned  the  idea — that  many  seemed  to  have — 
that  he  advocated  large  blooms.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  judges  should  choose  a  standard  Rose,  and 
should  make  use  of  it  when  judging. 

When  put  to  the  meeting  the  rev.  gentleman's  proposal 
was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  George  Paul  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting  the 
matter  of  railway  companies'  charges  for  the  carriage  of 
exhibition  Roses.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  also  thought 
the  society  might  approach  the  railway  companies  Avith  a 
view  to  their  granting  better  terms.  The  chairman  said 
this  matter  had  better  go  before  the  committee. 

Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  for  having  taken  the  chair  at  the  meeting, 
said  that  Mr.  Shea  was  always  only  too  pleased  to  assist 
them,  and  that  the  impartiality  and  adaptability  exercised 
by  him  were  most  welcome,  and  ensured  a  successful  issue  to 
the  business  to  be  transacted. 

The  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  soon  after 
tlie  termination  of  the  general  meeting,  Mr.  George  Gordon, 
V.M.H.  lieing  in  the  chair.  The  loyal  toasts  having  been 
duly  honoured,  the  chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  "The  National  Rose  Society,"  remarking  upon  the 
great  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  preside,  and  also  to  have  the 
support  of  so  many  distinguished  rosarians.  They  had, 
unfortunately,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  several  fellow  members 
who  could  ill  be  spared,  for  instance,  Mr.  C.  B.  Heywood  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cant.  Mr  Gordon,  continuing,  said  that  as 
witnessed  by  those  nurseries  where  Rose  culture  is  a  special 
feature,  the  love  of  the  Rose,  perhaps  more  than  is  the  case 
with  any  other  fiower,  descends  from  father  to  son.  It  may 
be,  he  added  amidst  laughter,  that  the  cultivation  of  Roses 
is  not  altogether  unprofitable.  A  progressive  policy  was 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  society  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  their  exhibitions,  for  these  played  a  most 
important  part  in  stimulating  the  culture  of  the  Rose.  Thei-e 
are  gardens  where  Roses  are  not  cultivated  so  much  as  they 
should  be,  but  there  the  influence  of  the  society  has  not 
been  felt.  The  chairman  thought  that  garden  Roses, 
although  in  every  way  worthy  of  wide  culture,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  those  whose  individual  blooms 
are  remarkable  for  their  form,  colour,  and  fragrance.  The 
excellent  manner  m  which  the  work  of  the  society  was 
carried  out,  and  the  great  opportunities  the  National  Rose 
Society  had.  were  also  dwelt  upon. 

The  Rev.  H.  D  ombrain  said  that  the  society  endeavoured 
to  do  all  that  was  possible  for  the  Rose.  Had  it  not  been  for 
exhibition  Roses,  little  would  have  been  heard  of  garden 
Roses.  Although  all  liked  the  garden  Roses  there  was  no 
diminution  of  exhibitors,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  long 
before  such  names  as  Cant,  Harkness,  Paul,  Prince,  tfec,  would 
cease  to  be  represented  at  Rose  shows.  Snice  the  institution 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  in  1S76,  at  his  (Mr.  D'ombrains) 
suggestion,  a  great  impetus  had  been  given  to  Rose  culture. 

Mr.  E.  Mawley  said  that  owing  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  not  yet  having  paid  the  money  owing  by  it,  the 
National  Rose  Society  found  itself  sliglitly  in  debt  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history.  Disregarding  this,  the  society  was 
in  a  flourishing  coiuiition.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate holding  their  annual  exhibitions  elsewhere  than  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  for  there  were  very  few  such  suitable  build- 
ings conveniently  situated.  The  society  must  keep  in  mind 
those  Rose  growers  who  do  not  exhibit,  and  conduct  their 
business  upon  Itroad  principles. 

Mr.  Frank  Cant,  in  proposing  "The  Atfiliated  Societies," 
said  that  many  of  these  were  doing  important  work,  and  he 
looked  upon  them  as  a  training-ground  for  future  exhibitors 
at  the  larger  and  more  important  shows. 

Mr.  Lewis  S.  Pawle,  who  replied,  made  some  interesting 
statements  concerning  the  Harrow  Rose  and  Horticultural 
Society,  of  which  lie  is  the  hon.  secretary.  After  atfiliatioji 
with  the  National  Rose  Society  their  career  had  been  one 
t;ontinued  success  ;  in  a  few  years  they  had  a  balance  of 
more  than  £30,  as  against  a  deficit  of  £2  lis.  before  attilia- 
tion. Mr.  Pawle  mentioned  that  by  dint  of  hard  work,  and 
acting  upon  advice  given  by  Messrs.  E.  Mawley  and  George 
Paul,  the  Harrow  Rose  and  Horticultural  Society  was  now 


flourishing,  and  ct'ucluded  by  expressing  ihe  hope  that  some 
of  those  present  would  visit  their  exhibition  next  year. 

"  The  Horticultural  Press  '  was  given  by  ilr.  George  Paul, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook. 

The  Rev.  H.  D'ombrain  proposed  "Success  to  Rose  Culture 
in  Irelano,"  and  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr. 
Dickson,  of  Newtown ards. 

Mr.  Dickson,  in  resiJonding,  said  how  pleased  he  was  to  be 
at  this  pleasant  gathering  of  rosarians,  and  remarked  that 
an  increased  love  of  the  Rose  and  its  extended  culture  were 
noticeable  in  Irish  gardens. 

The  toast  of  "The  Chairman,"  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  who  referred  to  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Gordon  to  the  National  Rose  Society  in 
many  ways,  brought  to  a  close  an  evening  that,  interspersed 
as  it  was  with  excellent  music,  had  proved  most  enjoyable. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  committee  was  held  on  December  4, 

when  there  were  present  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  in  the  chair;  and 

Messrs.  Michael,  Wilks  (Rev.),  and  Dr.  Masters. 

Seed-ve!<sels.^'Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  sent 
fruits  of  the  following  plants  : — Arauja  albens,  fruit  con- 
sisting of  two  thick  oblong  follicles  ;  Mandevilla  suaveolens, 
fruit  of  two  long,  narrow,  slender  follicles ;  Stauntonia 
latifolia,  fruit  a  long,  thick,  oblong  obtuse  berry;  Cercis 
siliquastrum.  with  legumes  like  those  of  a  Pea,  but  com- 
pressed ;  Magnolia  soulangeana,  a  long  cluster  of  follicles, 
bursting,  and  revealing  a  seed  covered  with  an  orange-red 
investment. 

Weepiyic/  Chrysantheminn  Pioneer. — This  was  one  of  eleven 
seedlings  from  a  cross  between  Eva  Knowles  and  Viscountess 
Hambledon,  raised  by  Mr.  Au?ten,  Ditting  Court,  Maid- 
stone. The  peculiarity  of  all  eleven  plants  consisted  in  the 
downward  geotropic  di'-ection  of  tlie  branches,  which  were 
bent  downwards  like  those  of  a  Weeping  Ash,  but  upturned 
heliotropic  at  the  ends  when  flowers  are  produced.  This 
peculiar  habit  would  render  the  plant  very  useful  for  certain 
decorative  purposes.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the 
drooping  tendency. 

Double  Ct/c^a»(Crt.— Some  remarkable  flowers  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Ker,  of  Liverpool,  on  which  Dr.  Masters  undertook  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Germination  of  Lei'mdrndmn. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a 
drawing  of  seedlings  raised  liy  him.  and  presenting  a  curious 
outgrowth  from  the  canliek-  (hypocotyl),  similar  to  that  in 
the  Pea  shown  on  the  last  occasion. 

Fruit  Committee. 

At  a  very  late  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  held  at 
Chiswick  on  December  11,  only  eight  members  were  present, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  ninth,  lacking  a  full  quorum,  were 
unable  to  make  more  than  mark  awards.  At  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  committee,  held  in  the  gardens,  certain  fine 
cropping  late  Potatoes,  after  trial,  were  left  over  for  a  late 
cooking  test.  That  was  furnished  on  the  11th  admirably, 
with  the  result  that  Sir  J.  Llewellyn,  a  great  croppiim  «hite 
variety,  had  its  previous  award  of  merit  ctintirnieii.  and  three 
marks  were  unanimously  given  to  Dumfries  Model,  white 
round,  for  its  great  table  excellence.  None  of  the  others 
were  good  enough.  Of  Celeries,  the  best  reds  were  Covent 
Garden,  Standard  Bearer,  Ivory  Pink,  and  Veitch's  Rose.  Of 
the  whites,  no  distinction  could  be  seen  in  Kil>leys  White, 
Superb  White,  and  Solid  Champion  White.  To  all  these 
three  marks  were  awarded.  Four  varieties  of  Celeriac  had 
failed  to  produce  good  bulbs. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held 
in  Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  December  4,  when  Mr. 
A.  D.  Richardson,  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 
gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  forestry  as  practised  in 
Germany,  under  the  title  of  "  Glimpses  of  Continental 
Forestry."  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird  presided,  and  nine  new  members 
were  added  to  the  association. 

The  lecturer  compared  the  forestry  of  this  country  with 
that  practised  on  the  continent.  The  great  superiority  of 
the  continental  system  was  due  to  the  government  manage- 
ment of  forests ;  they  were  planted  with  definite  aims,  and 
all  operations  overlooked  by  skilled  officers.  The  chief 
forests  visited  consisted  mainly  of  Scotch  Pine,  Spruce,  and 
Beech.  In  the  case  of  all  the  mode  of  culture  was  similar, 
though  differing  somewhat  in  detail — crowding  the  plants 
together  when  young  to  produce  tall,  clean  stems,  and  finally 
thinning  out  to  enable  the  boles  to  put  out  girth.  The 
Scotch  Pine  was  described  as  a  most  useful  tree  for  the 
numerous  sandy  plains,  as  little  nourishment  was  required 
for  its  development.  It  also  improved  the  soil,  though  when 
circumstances  allowed  the  forest  should  be  under-planted 
with  some  shade-bearing  species,  such  as  Beech.  Beech  was 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  tree  U*  the  German  forester; 
without  it  the  soil  would  be  impoverished.  One  fact  was  clearly 
impressed  by  the  lecturer,  and  also  by  some  of  the  members 
who  spoke  at  the  close,  that  though  sylviculture,  or  the 
growing  of  trees  together  as  forests  for  profit,  had  reached 
a  higher  stage  of  perfection  on  the  continent  than  here,  yet 
in  arboriculture,  or  the  growing  of  isolated  trees,  tliis 
country  is  far  ahead. 

A  series  of  splendid  slides,  from  photographs  taken  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  were  exhibited  on  the  screen  for  the  first 
time.  These  sliowed  various  phases  of  German  forestry,  as 
the  splitting  uji  of  old  stumps  (an  I'peration  whica  does  not 
pay  for  tlie  old  firewood,  but  which  is  very  necessary  to 
jirevent  inseets  using  them  as  breeding  places),  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  land,  charcoal  making,  and  others,  including 
numerous  views  of  well-grown  forests  and  foresters. 

Late  Chrysantb'uiums  Mnie.  Carnot  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Lamont,  of  Mrnhisttiu.  A  vase  of  good  Chrysanthemums 
was  also  shown  liy  Mr.  Todd,  who  explained  that  they  were 
not  e.vamples  of  higli  feeding,  but  what  any  one  with  a 
minimimi  of  expense  and  trouble  could  produce  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

A  vote  of  thanks  Wi  s  given  to  Mr.  Richardson  for  his 
admirable  lecture  and  charming  illustrations. 


Dilv.ember   15,  1900.] 


THE    GARDEN. 


V. 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  last  meeting  of  tlip  above  society  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  session.  The  committee 
had  arranged  quite  a  new  departure  from  their  ordinary 
proceedings.  Six  subjects  were  selected,  and  a  number  given 
to  six  members  in  tlie  room.  The  chairman  then  called  out 
one  of  tlie  subjects,  and  asked  that  the  member  holding  a 
certain  number  shuuld  speak  upon  the  subieut  mentioned. 
Although  in  some  instances  the  speakers  found  a  difficulty  to 
nil  up  the  time  allowed,  and  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
amusement,  yet  tlxe  animated  discussion  which  followed 
biought  out  many  practical  and  valuable  hints  on  the 
culture  of  the  folluwiug:  Mignonette  in  pots,  Peas  fur  early 
use,  Strawberries.  Zonals  fur  winter  rtowering,  Gooseberries. 
The  speakers  were  Messrs.  R.  Chamberlain,  V.  Alexander. 
E.  S.  Pigg,  W.  Burtitt,  and  F.  Lever  respectively;  whilst 
Messrs.  Blake,  Cretchley,  Townsend,  Neve,  Fry,  Hinton, 
Dure,  sen.,  Dore.  juu.,  Davidson,  Cox,  Smith,  and  the 
president  took  part  in  the  discussion.  The  exhibits  were  of 
exceptional  quality.  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Cressingham 
Gardens,  the  well-known  fruit  exhibitor,  staged  twelve  dishes 
of  dessert  Apples,  viz.  ;  Blenheim  Orange,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Nonsuch,  Mannington's  Pearmam,  Fearus  Pippin, 
Sturmer  Pijipin,  Cux's  Orange,  Rosemary  Russet,  Glory  of 
Eiighiiid,  Kibston  Pippin,  Count  Peudu  Plat,  and  King  uf 
the  Plpj>iiis  ;  Mr.  F.  Lever,  of  Hillside  Gardens,  a  batch  of 
Begonia  Gl'nre  Ue  Lorraine;  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Cretchley,  Tlie 
Honeys  Gardens,  Twylord,  a  specimen  plant  of  Gloire  de 
Lorraine.  The  two  former  members  had  entered  for  the 
society's  certificate  of  cultural  merit,  and  the  judges  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  awarding  them  the  same.  Four  new 
members  were  elected. 


BECKENHAM   HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

A  VERY  pleasant  evening  was  spent  on  December  7  by  the 
members  in  the  library  room  listening  to  "A  Talk  on 
Horlicnltural  and  Botanical  Books,"  by  Mr.  J.  Weathers. 
The  lecturer  spoke  chiefly  of  such  works  as  are  most  useful 
to  gardeners.  Must  of  the  publications  mentioned  by  him 
were  on  the  lil.)rary  shelves,  which  contain  over  200  volumes. 
Air.  Weathers  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and 
heartily  thanked  before  leaving. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answevs*— The  Editors  viitend  to 
inakeTuE  iiARftKN help/vl  to  all  ri-aders  who  des^ire  assistance, 
v.o  matter  ivhat  the  branch  of  ijardenitig  tiiay  he,  and  with  that 
object  •uxill  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Aiis^ivers  to  Corre- 
spondents" coluTnn.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  uyritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  aiid 
addressed  to  the  Editors  o/The  Gardkn,  SO,  Tavistock  .Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
seiit  to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each, 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Name  of  plant.  — 3/m  Empson.  —  Ahelia.  chinensis 

(A.  rloi'ibunda  has  large  red  tlowers). R.  D.  J?.^Jasminum 

nuditloruni. Q.  7^.— Gaultheria  procumbeus. 

Names  of  fpuits.—-/.  D. — l,  Chaumontel  ;  '2,  Marie 

Benoist ;  3,  Glou  Morceau. H.  W.  A'.— 1,  Easter  Beurr^  ; 

2,  Knight's  Monarch ;  3,  Glou  Morceau  ;  4,  Ogel  Grove. 


National   Dahlia   Society,  — A   com 

miltee  meeting  will  be  held,  by  kind  permi-ssion 
of  the  Horticultural  Club,  in  the  Club  Room  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  .Street,  Westminster, 
S.  W.,  on  Tuesday  next,  at  '2  p.m.  Agenda : 
Report  for  1900,  financial  statement,  arrangements 
for  1901,  and  other  business. — J.  F.  Hudson, 
Hon.  Sec,  Gnnnfrshurif  Ifowir,  Acfoji,  IV. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society  (vul.  x.w.,  19U0,  parts  1  and  -2).— This 
valuable  record  ot  the  present  year  has  just  come 
to  hand.  It  is  a  book  of  which  the  editor,  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  ;  it 
is  full  of  illustrations  and  tlie  important  papers 
read  before  the  society  during  the  best  part  of  the 
year.  We  must  hold  over  a  longer  notice  of  it 
until  next  week. 

Flowers  at  Ventnor.— Mrs.  Edmund 
Evans  sends  tlie  following  li.st  of  plants  in  Hower 
at  Ventnor  in  the  open  on  the  7th  inst.  : — Antiri'- 
hinum,  Aubrietia,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Escallonia, 
Fuchsia,  Gaillardia,  Ceranium,  Gladiolus,  Hy- 
drangea, Jasminum  nudiflorum.  Mignonette, 
Nasturtium,  Pansy,  Phlox  annual,  Polyanthus, 
Primrose  various,  Roses,  Stocks,  Veronica 
(shrubby),  Wallflower,  Cornflower,  Marguerites, 
Calceolaria,  Ajuga  repens.  <ienista.  and  Coronilla. 

Fruit  and  table  plants  at  the  late 

Windsor  show. — J.  1>.,  Rucks,  writes:  "I 
am  sending  a  pliotograph  of  a  table  of  fruit  with 
six  table  plants  in  the  background,  taken  after  the 
Windsor  autumn  show.  It  represent.s  the  first 
prize  dishes  of  fruit  and  table  plants  exhibited 
there  by  Mr.  W.  Hutt,  gardener  to  Captain 
Farwell,  J.P. ,  of  The  Priory,  Burnhani,  who  is  a 
well-known  exhibitor  of  plants  and  fruit  at  local 
shows.  Having  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  round 
The  Priory  during  the  gathering  season.  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  health\'  condition  of  the 
fruit  trees,  and  the  large  crop  of  fruit  the}'  were 
carrying.  Most  of  the  trees  have  been  planted  by 
Mr.  Hutt  during  the  seven  years  he  has  had  cliarge 
of  these  gardens,  so  no  doultt  other  fine  collections 
of  fruit  will  continue  to  be  shown  by  him.  The 
three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  arc  Cox's  Orange, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  :  the 
three  dishes  of  culinary  Apples  are  Alfriston, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Nonsuch  (Peasgond's)  ;  the 
six  dishes  of  Pwars  are  Reurre  Baltet,  Beurre 
Rachelier,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Duchess  d'Angou- 
leme,  Durondeau,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess. — [We 
thank  our  correspondent  heartily  for  so  kindly 
sending  the  photograph,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
not  quite  suitable  for  reproduction. — Eds.] 


FLOAVER    QARDKN. 

Hapdy  Fuchsias  (,Celt).--TIh-' liardiness  of  Fuchsias 
for  outdotn-  culture  depends  more  on  tlie  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  locality  where  grown  than  on  inherent  hardiness. 
Certainly  many  of  our  ordinary  greenhouse  or  pot  varieties 
are  less  suited  for  permanent  outdoor  planting  than  are 
the  well-known  species  gracilis,  Riccartoni,  magellanicus, 
globosa,  and  some  others,  as  these  seem  to  have  in  them 
more  of  the  recuperative  element,  such  as  ordinary  her- 
Ijaoeous  plants  possess,  than  do  the  flurists"  varieties.  But 
if  you  wish  to  have  Fuchsias  so  hardy  as  to  endure  t,)rdinary 
winters  without  injury  or  cutting  down,  you  had  better 
keep  to  the  species  named  and  the  larger-Howered  corallina 
as  best,  altliough  the  wood  of  these  will  equally  suffer  in 
severe  frosts.  If  ymir  locality  be  a  mild  one,  in  which  the 
temperature  rarely  falls  heluw  30  ,  Fuchsias  may  do  well  with 
you  as  ordinary -shrulis,  :um1  nutretfuire  annual  cutting  down. 

The  wintep-flowering  Jasmine  (8.  P.)-— The 
botanical  name  of  yur  yellou-Howered  wall  shrub  is  Jas- 
minuni  niulitluium.  or,  in  other  words,  because  it  blooms  in 
the  winter  some  time  before  leaves  apjiear,  the  Naked 
Jasmine.  The  plant  is  a  free-giowing  shrub,  and  can  be 
tied  to  a  trellis  or  nailed  to  a  wall,  and  thus  be  made  to 
climb.  But  it  also  makes  a  free-growing  shrub,  or,  if  allowed 
to  run  freely  over  a  lt)w  wall  to  hang  down  on  tlie  other  side, 
forms  in  that  way  a  far  more  pleasing  effect  than  it  does 
when  somewhat  formally  trained  to  a  wall.  Plants  are 
(.heap,  and  may  be  obtained  in  pots  for  planting  at  any  time 
ihiring  the  winter  and  spring.  The  chief  pruning  needed  is 
thinning  of  the  older  growths  about  once  a  year,  and  is  best 
done  after  the  flowering  season. 


marvellous  productions  will  follow.  As  regards  size  and 
form  of  the  fruit  there  is  relatively  as  wide  a  difference  in 
the  genus  Rosa  as  there  is  in  the  closely  allied  genus  Pyrus  ; 
indeed,  some  of  the  ripened  fruits  of  such  Hybrid  Teas  as 
Antoine  Rivoire  are  not  unlike  very  small  dessert  Pears. 
We  cannot  say  that  all  Tea  Roses  produce  heps  as  large  as 
those  you  gathered  from  the  climbing  variety,  but  as  a  rule 
their  fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
although  not  nearly  so  brilliant  in  colour. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Standard  Roses  (<'.  .l.}.— Whether  standard  Rose 
trees  are  desirable  or  not  in  a  garden  is  very  much  a  matter 
of  taste,  but  where  Roses  are  planted  to  grow  in  bush  form 
in  beds  then  a  few  standards  dotied  amongst  them  cannot 
Ije  regarded  as  at  all  objectionable.  Beds  or  rows  of 
stamlHrds  without  any  covering  of  the  naked  stems  are 
very  objectionable.  We  have  seen  stems  neatly  covered  by 
sowing  at  their  bases  one  or  two  seeds  of  Canary  Creeper,  the 
plants  being  trained  up  the  steins.  Also  sowing  close  by  a 
few  seeds  of  some  tall  Clarkia  or  Calliopsis,  tying  them  up  tu 
the  Rose  stems,  is  useful.  Vou  should  purchase  good  clpan 
rooted  standard  Briars  in  your  locality,  or  you  may  save  hips 
or  seed  vessels  from  wild  Di>g  Roses  and  sow  them  when  dry 
next  spiing.  You  should  get  strong  stems  from  them  for 
budiiing  as  standards  aliont  the  third  year. 

Bpiap  Roses  and  ped  pust  (M.  F.).— This  fungus 
is,  linfuitunutely,  one  of  the  worst  ills  that  the  Rose  is  heir 
to.  Although  the  Austrian  Briars  fall  easy  victims  to  its 
ravages,  they  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  tribe  that 
becomes  more  or  less  infected.  Even  the  Wild  Roses  in  the 
hedges  are  often  badly  attacked,  so  that  if  one  be  ever  so 
carelul  in  ones  garden  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  transmitted 
from  the  hedgerows.  It  is  very  possible  drought  had  a  good 
deal  to  uo  with  your  plants  prematurely  shedding  their 
foliage,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  red  rust  at  all,  for  the 
fungus  does  not  usually  manifest  itself  very  much  until  after 
the  first  bloom  of  the  llybrid  Koses.  You  did  tjuiu-  riiilit  to 
burn  the  decayed  foliage  supposing  your  plants  wei  c  attacked 
with  red  rust.  It  would  be  advisable  to  remove  all  decayed 
foliage  now,  and  also  the  topmost  layer  of  soil,  and  burn  it. 
Then  give  the  l^eds  a  good  dressing  of  ()uicklinie.  You  can 
return  the  burnt  soil  later.  Many  of  the  diseases  of  the 
Rose  are  lurking  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  resting  spores,  so 
that  if  burnt  one  removes  part,  if  not  wholly,  the  evil,  and 
the  (|uickliuie  will  assist  tit  complete  the  extermination. 

CUmbing-  Tea  Rose  with  big-  heps  (o.  A. 
Wkiss).— Many  of  the  vigorous  growing  Tea  Roses  yield 
beautiful  heps  or  fruit,  especially  those  known  as  Dijon 
Teas,  from  their  resemblance  or  relationship  to  (iloire  de 
Dijon.  We  suspect  the  variety  you  met  with  was  either 
Mine.  Berard  or  Walthani  Climber  No.  1.  Both  kinds  pro- 
duce most  attractive  and  large  seed-pods,  those  of  the  latter 
being  very  bright  in  colour.  It  is  iiuite  natural  for  all 
Roses  to  produce  fruit,  they  possessing  in  their  l.dossom  all 
the  organs  of  fructiflcatiou.  but  as  some  kinds  are  very 
double  these  organs  are  unable  to  properly  develop,  hence 
it  is  that  hybridists  ttnd  by  removing  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  blossom  the  superabundant  petals, 
and,  applying  to  the  pistils  foreign  pollen,  Roses  hitherto 
abortive  become  fertile,  and  some  lovely  hybrids  have 
resulted,  and  we  doubt  not  now  that  the  matter  has  been 
thoroughly  taken  up  by  our  leading  rosariana  that  S(;me 


FRUIT    CARDEN. 

Ppuning-  a  Vine  (8ols).  ~  It  does  not  materially 
affect  the  \'nie  when  it  may  be  pruned,  but  the  inevitable 
result  of  late  pruning  is  that  the  cut  ends  of  the  spurs  will 
bleed  very  much.  By  that  terra  is  meant  that  there  is  a  great 
waste  of  sap  arising  from  the  outflow  from  the  cells  or  pores 
of  the  wood  thus  exposed.  Once  that  flow  begins  it  is  very 
hard  to  check.  If  the  pruning  back  of  the  laterals  or  summer 
shoots  be  done  at  once  then  the  cut  surfaces. calluse  over,  and 
by  the  time  the  sap  rises  in  the  spring  the  pores  or  cells  thus 
severed  by  the  pruning  are  coated  over.  So  much  it  is  very 
important  amateur  Vine  growers  should  know.  But  by 
pruning  early  it  is  possible,  after  removing  the  prunings  and 
burning  them,  to  dress  over  the  Vine  roots  with  some 
insecticide,  and  also  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  house  for  ihe 
winter.  Yuu  will  find  old  Vines  usually  break  pretty  evenly. 
Young  Vines  sometimes  need  to  have  the  rods  bent  down 
horizontally  to  induce  the  back  buds  to  break  well. 

Stpawbeppies  on  mound  (G.  M.).-There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  obtain  very  good  Strawberries 
from  your  mound  of  soil  jirovided  you  will  give  it  a  good 
dressing  of  well-decayed  manure ;  but  unless  you  have 
strong  runners  that  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  strong 
roots  and  crowns  to  put  out  now,  there  is  little  hope  that 
you  will  get  fruit  next  season.  If  you  prefer  to  plant  such 
runners  as  you  may  have  now  then  do  so,  putting  out 
the  plants  VI  inches  apart,  as  your  object  is  to  cover  the 
mound  with  foliage  as  well  as  to  get  fruit.  During  the 
summer  give  liberal  waterings,  especially  of  litjuid  manure, 
because  it  is  during  that  time  that  strong  crowns  to  produce 
fruit  the  following  year  are  formed.  By  giving  the  mound 
heavy  waterings  of  sewage,  house  slops,  or  liquid  manure 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered  you  may  get  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  for 
several  years.  We  should  think  Royal  Sovereign  will  do  as 
well  as  any  other  variety— the  fruits  will  not  be  large. 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Sea  Buekthopn  (Hijipiiijlne  rhamnoides)  (Sea  Bcck- 
THoKN.)— 1,  Ves;  ;i,  < 'an  be  kept  at  4  feet  loG feet  diameter  ; 
a,  0  feet  apart  or  more  (not  less)  for  permanent  planting. 

Vapiation  in  Laupus  nobilis  (H.  R.  D.).— Your 
plants  are  both  Laurus  nobilis.  This  species  varies  consider- 
ably in  size  and  shape  oi  leaf.  There  are  at  least  half-a-dozen 
forms  that  have  been  named,  some  as  long  ago  as  Philip 
Miller's  time.  Most  of  these  names  are  no  longer  kept  up. 
but  your  big-leaved  form  is  one  or  other  of  the  two  named 
latifolia  and  undulata,  by  Philip  Miller.  Either  name  seems 
to  us  to  be  suitable.  It  can  be  increased  by  grafts  lU"  cuttings 
—  not,  we  should  imagine,  by  seed,  ^ 


QUESTION. 

Hapdy  Azaleas  and  miee.— A  rather  extensive 
planting  of  Azalea  mollis  was  made  here,  in  a  wood,  about 
a  year  ago.  These  Azaleas  flowered  well  last  spring,  but 
looked  miserable  through  the  summer,  which  I  attributed  to 
the  exceptional  drought.  Having  lately  removed  the  mulch, 
I  noticed  that  field-mice  or  voles  had  burrowed  under  the 
plants  and  eaten  a  great  many  roots.  Have  any  of  your 
readers  had  the  same  experience?  What  means  (other  than 
trapping)  could  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  mice? — G.  A.  M., 
Varenijfville  s.  Mer,  par  OffranvilU'  (Seine  Infre.). 

|We  hope  some  reader  who  has  been  troubled  in  the  same 
manner  can  suggest  a  remedy  to  help  our  correspondent.] 

*^,*  We  are  sorry  many  replies  have  been  unavoidably  held 
over  nntil  next  week. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mk.  H.  Hu.me,  late  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gibson  Black,  of 
Blackheath,  Hontaarf,  has  been  appointed  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Beamish,  Glounthoune,  Queenstown, 
County  Cork,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  G.  Hume,  takes  charge  of 
the  gardens  at  Blackheath. 


TRADK     NOTE. 

Nkw  Limitkd  ''OMP.XNV. 
Thk  following  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publication  :—" The 
old-established  and  renowned  firm  of  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  seed  merchants  and  nurserymen,  of  55,  Royal  Avenue, 
Belfast,  and  the  Royal  Nurseries.  Newtownards,  has  just 
been  registered  as  a  private  limited  lialiility  company.  It  is 
not  intended  to  offer  any  of  the  shares  to  the  public,  and  the 
conversion  has  been  eflected  princiijally  with  regard  to 
family  arrangements,  and  ti>  facilitate  the  control  of  the 
extensive  business  which  is  now  carried  on  by  the  company. 
The  superior  (juality  of  the  seeds  sent  out  by  the  famous 
Irish  Hrm  is  known  and  appreciated,  not  only  at  home,  but 
in  larger  fields  abroad,  and  their  new  seedling  pedigree  Roses 
are  talked  about  wherever  horticulture  is  practised.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  change  now  made,  though  in  no  wise 
interfering  with  the  present  nianagemeut  <if  the  establish- 
ment, will  mark  a  further  step  forward  in  the  advance  of  the 
rtrni,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  coming  century  will 
witness  a  continuation  of  the  prosperity  and  success  which 
has  characterised  the  one  which  will  soon  be  past." 


Correction.— In  the  note  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Kwbank  on 
page  4i!S,  line  VI,  please  read  "  the  curator,"  not  ^' late"  ;  and 
line  14  should  read,  "among  other  things  which  he  noticed 
was." 


VI. 
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MESSENGER 
&  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

LOUGHBORO',  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Horticultural      Builders      and 
Heating  Engineers. 


London  Office  :  122,  ViclorU  St.,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


CONTRACTORS  to  H.M    BOARD  of  WORKS, 
ADMIRALTY,   WAR  OFFICE,  &c. 


All  who  contemplate  erecting  Glasshouses  should 
send  for  M.  &  Co.'s  New  Copyright  Catalogue, 

128  pages  (1897  issue).     A  Complete  Guide  to  the 

erection  of  Conservatories,  Vineries,  Orchid  Houses, 
Peach  Houses,  Plant  Houses,  &c.,  with  prices  of 
Fittings,  including  Boilers,  Stages,  Ventilating 
Tackle  and  all  Appliances. 

Post  fit'i  on  /Ipplication. 


Gentlemen  uraited  upon  and  Surveys  made  on  payment  of  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

ESTIMATES   FREE   FOR   ALL   KINDS   OF   HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS.  WITH    MOST   RECENT   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Houses  supplied  in  Teakwood  where  required. 


TO  SECURE  THE  CUSTOM 

OF 

THE    COUNTRY    CLERGY, 

SEED  AND  FLOWER  GROWERS  should 
advertise  in  the  "  Carden  "  Column  of  the 

"CHURCH  REVIEW," 

which    circulates    largely   among    the    COUNTI^Y 

CLIlRGY,     and    is    read    by    upwards    of    30,000 

people   weekly. 


OOAI  C  4^'  P^"^  inch;  13  insertions,  3s.  6d. 
UUHLLi  Small  advertisements  (set  close  and 
run  on^  10  to  20  lines,  2jd.  per  line;  25  lines  and 
upwards,  2d.  per  line  per  insertion. 


SCHWEITZER'S 

COGOATINA. 

Ami-Dyspeptic  Cocoa  or  Chocolate   Powder. 
GUARANTEED     PURE     SOLUBLE     COCOA. 

The  Most  Kutriiious  and  Economical  Beverage  for  Breakfast, 
Luncheon  or  Supper. 

The  Lancet    says:    "This  is   genuine   Cocoa,  contains  no 
sugar,  starch,  or  other  adulteration.     It  is  very  soluble. 
An  excellent  article." 

cogoatTna. 

The  best  and  purest  Cocoa.     Sold  by  Grocers,  Chemists,   etc. 
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CURRENT    ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  niinunum  monthly  balances 
when  not  drawn  below  £100. 


Specimen  Copy  and  full  details  on  application  to       *»■#■#»  C»»L  €^*»       ^*Ai«W#m 
MR.   LOW  WARREN,  ".  Burleigh  St.,  Strand,  W.C.  Souihampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London.  W.C. 

NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS ! 

Owing  to  the  Increasing  Cir- 
culation of  'The  Garden,'  ail  Ad- 
vertisements must  reach  this 
Office  not  later  than  TUESDAY 
to  secure  insertion  in  the 
Current  Issue,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager, 

A.    AIKMAN, 
20,  Tavistock  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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DEPOSIT    ACCOUNTS 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 
STOCKS     AND     SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCKOFT,  Manager. 


pOR    SALE,    first   26    Volumes   of   The 

J-  Garden,  bound,  clean,  and  in  perfect  order,  including  all 
Coloured  Plates.— What  offers  to  "  K.J  .,"  c/o  Messrs.  Pateuson 
and  Son,  io,  CuUuin  Street,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 


A  HANDY  BOOK 

OF  HORTICULTURE. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEORY  AND 
PRACnCE  OF  GARDENING.  With  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams  By  F.  C.  Haves,  M..^., 
Rector  of  Raheny,  Lecturer  in  Practical  Horti- 
culture in  Alexandra  College,  Dublin.  Crown 
.Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

"Written  out  of  a  full  mind      ....    a    well-arranged 
and  instructive  book." — Spectator. 


JOHN     MURRAY,     ALBEMARLE     STREET.     W. 


THE     MOST    NUTRITIOUS 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


BREAKFAST     SUPPER 


IRON  FENCING. 


BAYLISS,JONES 

AND  BAYLISS. 
WOUVERHAMPfON. 

)   CATALOaUIS   FREI. 


WIRE     E  SPALIER 
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A     LILY    ANALYSLS. 

WE  think  the  following  analysis, 
by  a  valued  correspondent,  of 
the  excellent  and  instructive 
articles  and  notes  contributed 
to  our  discussion  upon  Lilies 
during  the  past  few  months  will  interest  our 
readers.    Our  correspondent  writes  : — 

Last  spring  the  Editors  of  The  Garden 
distributed  a  circular  among  the  horticultiu'ists 
interested  in  the  many  beautiful  Lilies  now  in 
our  gardens,  asking  them  to  kindly  fill  up  the 
spaces  relating  to  situation,  soil,  special  con- 
ditions, trustworthy  kinds,  general  behaviour, 
&c.  Of  the  answers  received  thirty-three  have 
been  printed  in  The  Garden,  and  collectively 
they  form  a  mine  of  information,  for  which  all 
lovers  of  this  charming,  yet  in  some  cases 
disappointing,  class  of  plants  must  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Editors  for  bringing  together. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rejiorts  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  hence  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  different  kinds  mentioned  should 
prove  of  value  to  many. 

LiLiuM  AURATUM. — This  Lily  was  touched 
upon  in  twenty-five  of  the  reports,  in  ten  of 
which  it  was  described  as  satisfactory,  but  most 
of  the  remainder  regarded  it  as  a  Lily  that 
could  only  be  dejiended  upon  the  first  season, 
and  in  some  instances  not  even  that.  The 
variety  platyphyllum  was  in  the  three  cases 
where  it  was  mentioned  considered  more  robust 
than  the  typical  kind. 

L.  Batemanni.e. — Only  five  reports  were  .sent 
in  concerning  this,  and  in  but  two  was  it  spoken 
of  as  thriving.  Both  were  in  South  Devon, 
the  genial  climate  of  this  district  being 
apparently  more  to  its  liking  than  that  of  the 
northern  counties.  Our  experience  of  Lilium 
Batemanniifi  is  that  imported  bulbs  flower  well 
the  first  year  but  rarely  afterwards. 

L.  Browni. — Out  of  the  fourteen  reports 
eight  were  favourable  to  this  species,  but  in 
some  of  these  special  soil  was  employed.  In 
only  one  was  it  an  actual  failure. 

L.  bulbiferum. — Seven  instances  of  this 
Lily  thriving,  and  one  doing  fairly  well,  form 
a  good  record  for  eight  reports. 

L.  BuRBANKi  is  only  once  mentioned,  and 
that  in  South  Devon,  where  in  peaty  soil  it 
promises  well,  but  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak 
of  its  adaptability  for  our  climate. 

L.  canadense. — In  peaty  soils  this  is  favour- 
ably noticed  in  four  cases,  while  in  two  it 
proved  to  be  a  failure. 

L.  CANDIDUM. — Considering    the   numerous 


complaints  of  disease  in  the  Madonna  Lily, 
fourteen  successes  out  of  twenty-five  was  a 
good  deal  better  than  we  anticipated.  In  the 
majority  of  the  others  it  was  described  as  more 
or  less  capricious. 

L.  CARNIOLTCUM  was  favourably  mentioned 
by  one  writer. 

L.  CHALCEDONICUM  is  One  of  the  best  garden 
Lilies  that  we  have,  only  one  actual  failure 
being  recorded  against  it.  As  a  set-off,  .sixteen 
favourable  notices  were  .sent  in  ;  the  remaining 
four  spoke  fairly  of  it. 

L.  C'ROCEUM. — The  old  Orange  Lily  has  proved 
even  better  than  the  last,  as  in  all  districts  it 
succeeds.  As  twenty  notices  were  published 
they  furnish  a  reliable  test. 

L.  DAVUEicuM.— Though  this  and  L.  umbel- 
latum  are  kept  distinct  by  some  writers,  they 
can  certainly  be  grouped  under  one  head.  The 
nine  reports  on  L.  davuricum  all  give  successes. 

L.  ELEGANS,  often  known  as  L.  thunber- 
gianum,  is  represented  in  our  gardens  by 
numerous  varieties.  They  do  well  as  a  rule  ; 
indeed,  thirteen  sjieak  of  them  as  such,  while 
in  one  case  they  are  reported  as  untrustworthy. 

L.  oiGANTEUM. — This  grand  Himalayan  Lily 
thrives  almost  invariably  in  a  sheltered  position 
and  peaty  soil.  Eleven  favourable  reports  were 
sent  in. 

L.  Grayi. — Another  peat  lover,  but  very 
little  grown.  Two  doing  well,  and  one  fairly, 
are  the  only  cases  reported  on. 

L.  Hansoni.— Of  the  eleven  reports  ten 
are  favourable  to  this  pretty  Japanese  Lily, 
which  has  one  advantage  over  most  other 
members  of  the  Martagon  group,  and  that  is 
the  bulbs  flower  well  the  first  season  after 
planting. 

L.  Henryi. — In  many  districts  this  has 
proved  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  newer 
Lilies,  and  eight  of  the  nine  reports  speak  of  it 
as  thriving. 

L.  HuMBOLDTi.— This  has  the  rejiutation  of 
being  an  erratic  Lily,  which  is  borne  out  by 
the  reports  sent  in.  Seven  successes  are 
recorded,  and  only  one  decided  failure,  but 
"  fairly  "  is  the  opinion  of  five  others. 

(This  aiialysis  will  be  continued.) 


HOLLY   AND    MISTLETOE. 

"  I  sing  of  the  Holly  berries  red 
That  of  the  hoar  frost  have  no  dread." 

"  The  baleful  Mistletoe." 

Once  more  the  ice-crowned  month  is  with  us, 

dumbing  the  streams  and  writing  his  wonders 

of  white  tracery  upon  the  frozen  window  pane. 

At  noon  the  yellow  sun  lights  up  the  woods, 


and  in  the  evening  glowing  .sun.set  fires  are 
kindled.  No  longer  clad  in  amber,  red,  and 
gold,  the  forest  trees  stand  bare  and  beautiful 
athwart  the  sky.  Despite  the  cold,  the 
Aspen  Poplars  do  not  shiver  now  ;  they  rise 
up  slender,  straight,  and  tall,  silent  in  their 
aloofness.  The  sturdy  Oaks  stretch  out  their 
giant  limbs,  and  Elm  tops  spread  their  rounded 
delicate  fans  against  the  clouds.  But  there  is 
no  lack  of  greenery  nor  of  colour,  copse  and 
woodland  are  ready  with  their  harvest. 

"  The  Holly  and  the  Ivy,  now  both  are  full  well  grown. 
Of   all  the  trees  that  are  in   the  wood,  the  Holly  bears 
the  crown." 

How  welcome  in  a  white  world,  or  even  on  a 
grey  day,  is  the  scarlet  colour  splash  of  blood- 
red  Holly,  more  sturdy  and  vivid  than  the 
Fire  Thorn,  and  much  more  plentiful,  so  that 
everyone  may  have  a  spray  ;  no  wonder  it  is 
the  universal  favourite  at  Christmas  time. 

By  cart  loads  and  waggon  loads  the  gathered 
Holly  boughs  are  passing  along  the  busy 
streets  ;  the  Fir  branches  and  Ivy  trails,  the 
Yew  and  Laurel  are  but  a  setting  for  the  red 
berries  that  soon  shall  "set  our  rooms  ablaze" 
and  lighten  up  the  aisles  that  echo  to 

"  The  playing  of  the  merry  organ 
Sweet  singing  in  the  choir." 

It  is  strange  how  deeply  the  love  of  the 
Holly  and  Mistletoe  is  graven  in  our  hearts — 
no  other  cult  has  lived  so  long  and  lost  so 
little  of  its  freshness. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  inheritance.  To  trace  its 
first  beginnings  we  must  get  behind  Christen- 
dom, to  the  Srtturnalian  feasts,  when  pagan 
Romans  .sent  each  other  Holly  sprigs  with 
loving  words  of  greeting.  It  was  a  pretty 
custom,  and  the  early  Christians  did  not  mean 
to  lose  it  when  they  changed  their  faith,  but 
went  on  decorating  their  churches  and  dwell- 
ings much  as  we  do  now. 

The  cult  of  the  Mistletoe  is  different  alto- 
gether. That  mu.st  go  by  itself.  Mi-stletoe  is 
the  mystic  weed  that  grows  "  'twixt  earth  and 
Heaven,  and  never  touches  ground."  Everyone 
knows  how  the  Mistletoe  gets  its  name.  The 
"dro])ped  plant"  Mist  being  Teutonic  for 
"droppiir,"  and  Ta  an  old  Norse  word  for 
plant  or  shoot.  The  bird  that  oftenest  drops 
the  berry  on  the  branch  where  it  will  grow  is 
the  large,  light,  much-bespeckled  merle  we  call 
the  missel  thrush,  or  so  the  story  goes,  but  the 
pale  brown  missel  thrush  that  haunts  our 
lawn  has  not  yet  dro|)ped  for  us  that  seed  of 
pearl  ;  we  only  wish  he  would. 

Are  there  any  who  are  strangers  to  the  pretty 
Mistletoe  myth  of  Scandinavia  ?  It  explains 
the  mystery  of  Mistletoe-hanging  better  than 
any  other  that  I  know. 

The  brightest  and  most  loved  of  all  the 
Scandinavian  gods  was  slain,  and  by  an  earth- 
god,  whose  weaiion  was  an  arrow  made  of 
Mistletoe  wood,  the  beautiful  dead  god  was 
brought  to  life  again,  but  the  Mistletoe  lay 
under  a  ban.  The  Goddess  Friga  took  it  up 
and  wove  a  magic  spell.  This  was  the  charm. 
Never  again  while  ages  run  must  Mistletoe 
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touch  earth,  or  the  God  whose  empire  is  over 
earth  might  work  fresh  woe.  It  must  for 
evermore,  if  gathered,  be  suspended  in  mid  air, 
and  under  it  must  be  e.xclianged  the  kiss  of 
peace.  So  this  is  why  we  hang  it  in  our  houses 
now,and  kissesstill  are  given  beneath  its  boughs. 

Old  faiths  are  long  a-dying  ;  there  is  even 
yet  in  .some  places  a  superstition  that  the 
Mistletoe  of  one  year  must  not  be  taken  down 
till  the  next  year's  bunch  is  hung,  and  even 
then  the  dead  boughs  must  be  burned,  not 
thrown  away. 

Last  autumn  found  us  in  an  old-world  hostel 
of  North  Wales,  where  many  ([uaint  old  customs 
still  prevail.  Here  from  a  beam  above  the 
threshold  we  saw  the  withered  last  year's 
Mistletoe  still  hanging,  and  hang  it  would, 
our  hostess  told  us,  till  Christmas  Eve  came 
round  again. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  prettiest 
berries  have  such  inconsiiicuous  flowers — 

"  The  Holly  bears  a  blossom 
As  white  as  Lily  flower," 

but  it  is  frail  and  small,  and  comes  and  goes 
almost  unnoticed. 

As  for  the  Mistletoe  flower,  I  think  hardly 
one  person  out  of  a  hundred  knows  it  even 
by  sight.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  unpre- 
tending little  blossoms  must  look  for  them  very 
early  in  the  year,  while  yet  March  winds  are 
blowing,  and  they  had  better  not  search  for 
them  among  the  Oaks,  for,  in  spite  of  the 
association  in  one's  mind  of  Oak  trees  and 
Mistletoe,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  worship  of 
both  by  the  Druids,  the  Mistletoe  is  very 
rarely  found  upon  the  Oak.  The  Thorn,  the 
Elm,  and  most  of  all  the  Apjile  are  the  trees 
the  Mistletoe  loves  the  best.  All  the  long 
summer  days  it  hides  away  among  the  shelter- 
ing leaves,  like  kind  thoughts  unexpressed,  till 
autumn  gives  it  back  to  us  again  in  clusters 
of  pliant  green,  twin-leafed,  and  brave  with 
snowy  berries  ripening  in  the  sun.     F.  A.  B. 
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Chkysanthemcm  Julie  Laoraveke. 
Mr.  J.  Crook,  of  Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard, 
ends  sprays  of  that  fine  old  Chrysanthemum  Julie 
Lagravere,  and  writes  :  "  These  are  from  the  open, 
not  bad,  I  think,  for  the  time  of  year,  and  mflre 
useful  than  many  indoor  kinds."  The  colour  of  th^ 
flowers  is  good.  We  quite  agree  with  our  corres- 
pondent's opinion  of  this  variety,  which  is  ipiite 
one  of  the  best  for  flowering  late  in  the  year. 

Primkoses  from  Chard. 
Mr.  Crook  also  sends  a  gathering  of  his  "  hybrid 
Primroses,'"  and  they  are  welcome  at  this  time  of 
year.     This    seleetion   contained    many    pure   and 
beautiful  colours. 

Two  Good  Winter  Pears. 
Mr.    Crook    sends   fruit   of    Easter   Beurre   and 
Winter  Nelis,  both   kinds  of   delicious  flavour  at 
this   season.     We  think  Winter  Nelis  one  of  the 
most  richly  flavoured  of  all  Pears. 

Outdoor  Flowers  from  Exjiouth. 
A  valued  correspondent  sends  from  Exniouth  a 
gathering  of  flowers  from  the  open  "with  no  form 
of  protection."  The  flowers  comprised  Nastiu'tiums 
(Tropa-oluins)  and  Mignonette,  a  bright  and  weh'omc 
bunch  of  flowers  in  mid-December. 


NOTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 

Chrysanthemum   Anemone  Pom- 
pon    Emily     ROWbottOm.      Anemone 

Pompons  when  too  freely  disbudded  are  apt  to 
present  a  somewhat  stiff'  and  formal  appearance. 
To  see  many  of  these  charming  flowers  at  their 
best  they  should  not  be  disbudded  in  the  least,  or, 


if  it  must  be  done,  bxit  very  slightly.  This  variety 
is  a  white  sport  from  the  old  and  well-known 
Marie  Stuart,  and,  to  be  fully  appreciated  as  a 
decorative  subject,  should  be  out  in  sprays  witli 
long  stalks  and  arranged  in  trumpet  vases,  as  well 
as  those  of  oriental  design,  of  a  colour  to  suit  the 
flowers.  This  makes  one  of  the  most  charming 
displays  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  should 
be  included  in  all  selections  in  consequence. 

Single-flowered    Chpysanthe- 
mums    a  trio  of  the  earlier  sorts.— 

The  majoi-ily  of  the  single-flowered  Chiysanlhe- 
mums  are  more  often  seen  in  good  form  late  in 
November,  and,  in  consequence,  those  which  flower 
earlier  in  the  month  are  now  regarded  with  more 
favour  than  was  the  rule  at  one  time.  The  three 
sorts  to  wliich  attention  is  called  are  Mary 
Anderson,  a  blush  white  flower  with  a  neatly- 
formed  disc,  and  a  beautiful  pale  straw-yellow 
sport  from  the  last-named  and  catalogued  as  Miss 
Annie  Holden.  This,  like  the  blossom  of  the 
parent  variet}',  is  of  peifect  form,  free  flowering, 
and  of  a  dwarf,  bush}'  habit.  Tlie  trio  is  com- 
pleted by  the  inclusion  of  a  lovely  blight  and  deep 
pink  single  known  as  Emily  Wells.  The  form 
and  colour  of  this  flower  are  exquisite,  and,  when 
the  flowers  are  arranged  with  those  of  Mary 
Anderson,  a  contrast  of  the  most  pleasing  descrip- 
tion is  effected.  Each  of  the  foregoing  belong  to 
the  small-flowered  type  of  singles,  and  are  seen  in 
splendid  form  in  the  early  days  of  November.  As 
cut  flowers  for  decorations  they  are  invaluable. — 
D.  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemum    "Vellow    Gem. 

This  pretty  little  Pompon  is  rarely  seen,  and, 
considering  its  usefulness  for  providing  dainty 
sprays  of  blossoms  in  mid-October,  the  wonder  is 
that  it  is  not  more  largely  grown  for  decorations. 
The  flowers  are  somewhat  unique  in  form,  the 
compact  arrangement  of  the  numerous  fimbiiated 
florets  building  up  flowers  of  almost  circular  shape. 
Each  spray  carries  between  three  and  four  small  to 
medium-sized  blossoms,  which  fcn-arrangementiii  the 
numerous  small  glass  tubes  and  vases  are  invaluable 
for  indoor  decoration.  The  colour  is  best  described 
as  orange-yellow.  The  plant  attains  a  height  of  about 
'2  feet  to  2i  feet,  and  is  of  branching  growLli.  An 
award  of  merit  of  the  Roj'al  Horticultui-al  Society 
was  made  to  this  variety  on  October  l.i,  ISOo. 

Chrysanthemum     R.    Hooper 

Pearson. — There  is  no  other  incurved  .Tapanese 
bloom  to  compare  with  that  of  the  variety  under 
notice  in  point  of  colour,  this  being  a  rich  butter- 
cup yellow,  (piite  distinct  from  all  others.  To  get 
typical  flowers  of  this  kind  culture  of  the  highest 
kind  is  requisite,  and,  all  things  taken  into 
consideration,  one  is  amply  repaid  for  all  their 
trouble  when  t}'])ical  blooms  can  be  had  for 
exhibition.  In  one  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Finehley 
Society's  show  three  noble  blooms  of  this  variety' 
v/ere  staged.  They  were  beautifully  even  in  size 
and  form,  with  broad,  richly-coloured  florets  of 
capital  substance,  these  neatly  incurving,  except  the 
lower  row  of  florets,  which  drooped  in  a  pleasing 
wa3'.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  that  the 
Ryecroft  collection  have  given  us. 

The  greenhouse  at  Kew.    The  fur 

nishing  of  a  large  greenhouse  or  conservatory  such 
as  the  one  at  Kew,  to  create  a  constant  change  and 
produce  a  bright  and  untiring  ett'ect  throughout 
the  year,  calls  for  a  great  amount  of  good  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  decorator,  as  well  as  the  use  of  a 
great  variety  of  plants.  At  the  present  time 
(December  111)  a  number  of  pretty  and  eff'ective 
groups  are  made  by  the  subjoined  combinations. 
Primula  obcoucia  interspersed  with  Cyperus 
meyeneanus,  the  yellow-flowered  Reinwardtia 
trigyna,  and  the  gn«n  and  white  variegated  foliage 
of  Abutilon  Souv.  de  Bonn.  Solanum  integrifolium, 
with  its  red  Tomato-like  fruit,  looks  pretty  dotted 
among  Paper-white  Narcissus,  while  a  combination 
of  rose,  pink,  and  white  varieties  of  Primula 
sinensis  and  Roman  Hyacinths  has  many  admirers. 
Several  showy  groups  are  composed  of  Cyclamen  in 
varied  colours,  relieved  by  small  ))lants  of  ( 'arex 
Morrowi  and  the  variegated  form  of  Carex  l)riuniea 
with  occasional  green  Dracaenas.  The  rosy  purple 
flowers  of  Peristropbe  speciosa,  in  conjunction  with 
Eupatorium    weinmannianum,  make  a  good  show, 


while  red  aiul  white  Primula  sinensis  and  Asple- 
niuni  bulbifernm,  the  stellate  form  of  the  same 
Piinuila  with  green  foliage  plants,  and  P.  sinensis 
var.  Crimson  King,  grouped  with  Roman  Hyacinths, 
all  make  charming  yroups.  A  pretty  group  in 
blue,  yellow,  and  white  is  made  by  Browallia 
specio.sa  var.  major,  Tecoma  Smithi,  and  Paper- 
white  Narcissus.  In  several  places  Begonia  tiloire 
de  Lorraine  is  responsible  for  Hue  masses  of  colour. 
A  Inrge  group  of  Freesia  rcfracta,  with  a  back- 
ground of  Peristropbe  speciosa,  and  overhead  a 
large  ])lant  of  Tibouchina  macrantha  in  fidl  flower, 
is  very  fine.  A  pretty  combination  is  made  by 
grouping  together  Saintpaulia  ionantha.  Primula 
fl<n*ibunda,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  Lirope  spicata, 
with  a  background  of  dwarf  Oranges,  while  red 
zonal  (Jeraniums  and  white  Narcissus  make  a  tine 
dash  of  colour.  Hard-wooded  plants  are  repre- 
sented l)y  a  group  of  Epaciis,  Eiicas,  Chorozemas, 
and  Polygalas,  while  groups  of  blue  Primula 
sinensis.  Begonia  semperflorens  var.  gigantea. 
Salvia  splendens  var.  grandiflora.  Chrysanthemums, 
and  other  things  liven  up  the  house,  making 
altogether  a  very  pretty  display  for,  perhaps,  the 
worst  part  of  the  year. 

Hsemanthlis  albiflOS.— Several  of  the 
numerous  species  of  H:cmanthus  are  among  the 
most  showy  and  easily-  cultivated  of  South  African 
bulbous  plants.  The  species  under  notice  has  been 
ill  cultivation  upwards  of  a  century,  but  is  rarely 
seen  in  gardens.  It  can  lie  well  grown  either  in 
pots  or  on  a  rockeiy  in  a  greenhouse,  the  latter 
method  being  the  more  commendable,  as  growing 
in  crevices  between  stones  it  is  seen  to  great 
advantage.  It  makes  a  dense  mass  of  bulbs,  which 
produce  large,  wide,  strap-shaped,  deep  green 
leaves,  with  a  row  of  dark  hairs  round  the  edges. 
Tlie  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  umliels  on  stout 
stalks  well  above  the  leaves.  They  are  white, 
with  pretty  golden  stamens.  After  flowering, 
bright  red  fruits  are  produced  which  last  for 
several  weeks  in  good  condition,  the  seeds  from 
them  germinating  readily  on  the  borders  where 
Ihej'  tall.  At  the  present  time  a  group  may  be 
'oen  in  full  flower  in  the  Cape  house,  other  plants 
b^in^  in  evidence  on  the  rockery  in  the  Mexican 
housL^  rt  Kew. — W.  1>. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  A.  Herlant.— 

For  making  a  bright  patch  in  the  ouldoor  garden 
from  the  earl}' days  of  October  onwards  this  is  an 
excellent  little  plant,  developing  profusely  charm- 
ing little  flowers,  and  the  growth  is  vigorous.  The 
colour  is  reddish  ciimson.  tipped  with  gold,  and 
the  florets  are  prettily  fimbriated.  Its  height  is 
slightly  under  2  feet,  the  habit  being  branching 
and  the  constitution  robust.  (Jf  the  many  excellent 
early  sorts  distributed  by  M.  Simon  Delaux  in 
18!I2,  this  is  another  which  has  in  more  recent 
times  been  freely  cultivated.  Like  the  majority  of 
the  early  varieties,  this  plant  should  be  grown 
without  di.'-.budding. — C. 

The  Jersey  Tree  Cabbage.— Famous 

as  the  (..'lianuel  Islands  are  for  *  ira}ies,  Tomatoes, 
Potatoes,  and  flowers,  all  of  which  they  export  in 
tons,  >'et  amongst  the  many  beautiful  and  striking 
examples  of  vegetable  life  they  produce,  not  the 
least  is  the  curious  Jersey  Kale  or  Tree  Cabbage. 
It  is  quite  usual  in  the  island  of  Jersey  to  see 
Cabbages  growing  to  the  height  of  10  feel,  and  I 
think  they  are  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions.  I  lia\e  never  seen  them  even 
in  (iuernsey,  although  this  island  is  so  near  -lersey. 
The  stalks  of  the  shorter  varieties  of  the  plant  are 
cut  down,  polished,  and  metal-mounted,  and  in 
this  condition  are  sold  in  large  quantities  to  the 
many  tourists  who  year  by  year  frequent  the 
Channel  Islands.  They  thus  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  walking-stick  and  souvenir.  Many  of 
the  cottage  gardens  in  .Jersey  are  bounded  by  these 
sentinel-like  Cabbages,  and  the  eft'ect  is  curious  in 
the  extreme  to  eyes  only  accustomed  to  the  short 
and  sliinqiy  kimls  to  be  seen  in  Kngland.  —  F.  M. 

Tea  Roses  in  Ireland—Mr.   Burbidge, 

writing  from  Dublin  on  December  1 1,  says  ;  "  .-Vt 
Mciunt  Usher,  in  Count}'  AX'icklow.  the  Tea  Roses  are 
all  ablovv,  like  September,  and  Lapageria  rosea,  in 
a  little  enclosed  garden  of  Fan  I'alms  (Chamicrops), 
and  of  New  Zealand  Cord}lines  is  covered  with  its 
swinging  bell-shaped  flowers," 
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A    FIN'E    PINE-APPLE. 

GoPSe  bloom. — Already  I  have  observed  the 
canarj'-coloured  wings  of  the  Furze  bloom.  Coming 
thus  early  one  is  confirmed  in  the  popular  idea 
that  the  \Vhin  blooms  all  the  year  round.  At  a 
time  when  there  is  a  perfect  dearth  of  flowers  this 
lovely  bloom  looks  beautiful  nestling  in  the  strong 
green  of  the  (iorse. 

Roses  for  a  south  wall.— I  have  just 

planted  a  few  Roses  against  a  south  wall,  and  have 
chosen  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisou,  climbing  Jlrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Niphetos,  Marechal 
Niel,  Perfection  des  Blanches,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  all,  I  think,  satisfactory  climbing  Roses. 
As  we  have  already  Crimson  Rambler,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Wm.  Allen  Richardson,  Bouquet  d'Or,  and 
Ard's  Rover  on  the  other  portions  of  the  house, 
and  some  twenty  climbers  of  all  classes,  such  as 
Wistaria,  Escallonia,  and  Clianthus  puniceus,  I 
hope  to  have  a  wealth  of  bloom  and  delicacy  of 
sweetness  coming  in  at  the  window. 

A  red  necklace.— Children  find  it  some- 
what difficult  to  pass  the  time  during  the  winter 
months,  but  on  a  frosty  da}'  if  a  walk  is  taken  over 
the  fields  man}'  wild  Rose-hips  may  be  gathered, 
and  the  berries  may  be  strung  on  to  a  coral  necklace. 
I  saw  a  very  pretty  one  to-day  (December  4). 
These  berries,  too,  may  be  kept  over  and  the  seeds 
sown  in  spring  for  raising  seedling  Briars  for  the 
budding  of  Tea  Roses. — Walter  Smyth. 

A  new  Violet. — The  other  day  I  paid  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Henderson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arthur, 
D.  L. ,  FuUerton,  Ayrshire.  Mr.  Henderson  is  a 
very  successful  grower  of  the  sweet  Violet,  and  I 
had  a  look  through  his  collection,  which  is  very 
select.  He  grows  Marie  Louise  and  Princess  of 
Wales  very  extensively.  What  interested  me 
especiall}',  however,  was  a  seedling  he  had  raised. 
It  resembles  Marie  Louise  in  flower,  but  it  is  much 
larger  and  more  compact ;  the  foliage  is  hardy  and 
handsome,  the  whole  plant  being  of  a  robust 
character  and  well  suited  to  stand  our  variable 
climate.  The  perfume  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Marie  Louise,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  plant, 
which  Mr.  Henderson  has  named  Mrs.  Arthur,  will 
prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the  above-named,  and 
we  are  sure  that  when  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
collections  of  Violet  growers  it  will  give  every 
satisfaction  and  prove  its  superiority  over  its  com- 
petitors.— A.  BiiciE,  Anrh'tJi'!  (Jardeivt. 

AUingtOn  Pippin.— The  very  fine  fruits 
of  this  comparatively  new  and  handsome  dessert 
Apple,  e.xhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show 
in  the  autumn,  displayed  its  character  fully  so  far 
as  sample  was  concerned.  The  tree  is  also  a  free 
cropper,  as  was  e.xemplified  this  season  on  the  only 
one  of  it  that  is  growing  at  Chiswick,  and  it  has 


cropped  well  this  season  with  Mr. 
H.  M.  PoUett  at  Bickley.  When 
recently,  at  Fernside,  Mr.  Pollett 
gave  me  a  fruit  as  beautiful  in 
form  and  in  colouring  as  it  is  fine 
in  bulk  for  the  varietj-.  This 
handsome  sample  measures  1(( 
inches  in  circumference  and  is 
just  ;?  inches  deep.  The  skin  is 
of  a  clear  lemon  hue,  prettily 
striped  and  blotched  on  the  sunnv 
side  with  bright  red.  The  fruits 
keep  well.  Evidently  this  is  one 
of  the  first-class  dessert  Apples 
in  commerce,  and  unexcelled  for 
exhibition.— A.  D. 

A  fine   Pine -apple.— 

Mr.  Beale,  Hayes  Place  Gardens, 
Hayes,  writes:  —  "I  had  the 
pleasure  of  staging  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show  a  large  Pine-apple 
weighing  131bs.,  sent  by  Mr. 
James  Roberts,  the  head  gar- 
dener at  my  last  situation,  in 
Vienna,  namely,  with  Baron 
Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  Hohe 
\\"arte,  ^'ienna.  Mr.  Roberts 
has  also  been  kind  enough  to  send 
me  a  photograph  of  the  same 
fruit  showing  how  it  is  growing 
in  the  pot.  This  variety  of  Pine- 
apple (bracamorensis)  is  well 
worthy  of  more  attention,  but  I 
believe  it  is  very  little  kno%vn  at  present  in 
England  among  the  Pine-apple  growers." 

Cassia  corymbosa.  —  This  is  still  in 

flower  with  us  on  a  south-east  wail  in  a  ver}' 
sheltered  corner.  It  has  been  out  two  years, 
but  last  winter  the  growths  were  killed  to  the 
ground,  though  it  pushed  up  strong  again  early 
in  the  spring  with  the  result  just  mentioned ; 
we  protected  it  at  the  base  with  a  little  straw 
litter.  I  am  afraid  the  wood  made  this  summer  is 
too  soft  to  withstand  many  degrees  of  frost.  We 
have  it  flowering  in  6-inch  pots  in  the  greenhouse 
just  now  from  cuttings  put  in  early  in  the  spring, 
potted  on  and  no  pinching  of  shoots  practised.  It 
looks  at  home  trained  up  a  pillar  in  the  conservatory 
12  feet  or  1.5  feet  high  and  allowed  to  hang  at  will. 
We  find  it  is  not  of  much  value  as  cut  flowers,  so 
soon  dropping  its  petals. — J.  M.,  Bklon. 

Chrysanthemum     Mrs.     George 
Rundle  and  its   sports.— Owing  to  the 

increasing  demand  for  large  incurved  blooms,  the 
charming  little  blossoms  of  this  trio  are  undoubtedly 
becoming  a  lesser  quantity.  The  rage  for  immense 
blooms  has  long  since  left  these  varieties  behind 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  the  classes  are  at  present  defined.  There  are 
no  better  types  of  the  incurved  bloom  than  these 
little  gems,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  opportunities 
for  their  representation  at  shows  are  not  more  often 
given.  The  Sheffield  societj'  provides  one  of  the 
prettiest  features  of  its  display  by  a  class  for  two 
blooms  each  of  Mrs.  Cieorge  Rundle  (white), 
George  Glenn}'  (pale  yellow),  and  Golden  George 
Glenny  (bright  golden  yellow).  At  their  recent 
show  there  were  no  less  than  fourteen  competitors 
in  this  class,  the  blooms  in  several  instances  being 
perfectly  globular,  and  of  the  neatest  and  most 
refined  character.  They  were  all  grown  and 
staged  by  the  operatives  in  the  factories  of  the 
town  and  did  them  the  highest  credit. — I).  B.  C. 

Tea   Rose  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle 

Drevet. — I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that 
this  lovely  Rose  seems  so  little  known.  No  other 
variety  here  has  been  so  much  admired,  and 
numerous  visitors  have  gone  away — after  seeing 
it — with  the  intention  of  jjlanting  it.  It  is  a  free 
grower,  holds  its  blooms  erect,  and  is  very  sweet 
scented.  The  blooms,  which  are  salmon-white, 
with  a  lovely  coppery  rose  centre,  are  large,  of 
good  form,  and  open  well ;  in  fact,  they  quite  equal 
those  of  Cleopatra,  which,  however,  is  not  a  good 
grower  anywhere.  C'omtesse  Riga  du  Pare  is  a 
Rose  which  seems  to  me  to  be  much  overpraised. 
Grown  as  a  dwarf,  it  has  been  very  disappointing 
here  ;  its  blooms  are  of  confused  shape,  and  in  no 
way  does  it  seem  to  be  a  satisfactory  garden  Rose. 


Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  give  their 
experience. — Aetiu'r  R.  tiooDWiN,  Tlie  Elms, 
Kiddfirmin<ti  i\ 

Dahlia  imperialis  in  Dorsetshire. 

— I  see  a  note  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden, 
with  regard  to  the  Dahlia  imperialis,  which  is  said 
to  be  now  in  bloom  at  Kew.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  imaginable,  and  if  it  could 
be  kept  within  a  reasonable  height  would  be 
iinaluable  for  conservatories.  I  grew  it  for  }'ears 
in  the  South  of  France  out  of  doors,  where  it  was 
the  ornament  of  the  garden,  and  I  subsequently 
grew  it  for  some  years  in  my  conservator}'  here, 
where  it  flowered  well  in  November  and  December; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  grew  from  12  feet  to  l.">  feet 
high  before  flowering,  so  that  the  flowers  were 
almost  lost  to  sight  in  the  roof,  for  which  reason  I 
ultimately  gave  it  up  If  any  means  could  be 
devised  of  preventing  it  attaining  this  excessive 
height,  or  if  a  dwarfer  form  of  it  could  be  produced, 
it  would  be  far  more  worth  culture  for  conservatory 
use  than  half  the  plants  grown.  If  }'ou  or  any  of 
your  readers  could  give  me  information  of  any  such 
variety  I  should  be  most  grateful,  as  the  height  to 
which  the  type  of  the  species  grows  is  quite 
unsuitable  for  indoor  culture,  though  it  makes  it 
all  the  more  handsome  in  countries  where  it  can 
be  thrown  in  the  open  air. — H.  R.  Ducmore,  I'ark- 
■■itoili,   1  >(»■■<,  t. 

Thunbergia  fragrans.  — In  reference  to 

the  note  on  Thunbergia  fragrans  by  "H.  P.,"  on 
page  364  of  The  Garde.n,  it  occurs  to   me  some 
remarks  of  mine  are  necessary  or  desirable.     This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  the  flowers  are  not  fragrant,  though  the 
specific  name  is  fragrans.     The  original  plant  thus 
named   was,  as  is  stated,  introduced  or  registered 
in    British  botanical   literature  in  the   year  1796. 
Whether  it  was  cultivated  in  this  country  at  or 
about  that  early  period  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing.    The  plant  now  grown  in   this  country  under 
that    name    was   introduced   or   reintroduced    by 
myself  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     I  received  the 
seeds,  which  were  marked  "  Thunbergia  fragrans" 
at   that  time,   from    Bombay.       The  result  was   I 
grew  a   batch    of  plants,   flowered   them  and  sold 
the  stock  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway, 
who    subsequently    distributed    the    same.       The 
blooms  upon  the  plants  I  grew  had  certainly  no 
fragrance  that  I  could  detect.     It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  flowers  under  cultivation  did  not  possess 
such  fragrance  as  they  might  have  in  their  native 
habitat,  and  so  I  let  the  matter  rest.   Upon  looking 
up  data  I  observe  the  original  Thunbergia  fragrans 
was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maj/azliic,  No.  1881. 
I  have  not  the  whole  of  the  said  magazine,  hence  I 
cannot    refer  to   the  same.     Perhaps  some  reader 
may    have   the    whole   of   the   magazine   and   feel 
sutiicient   interest  in  plant  nomenclature   to  turn 
this  plant  up  and  see  whether  it   tallies  with  the 
description  of  "  H.  P.,"  given  as  above.  This  seems 
the    more  necessary,    because   I    observe  there   is 
another — aTrin'idad  species,  which  is  white  flowered, 
named  Thunbergia  cordata — registered  in  the  year 
1820.     The  height  of  the  latter  is  given,  however, 
as  only  3   feet,  whereas   the   plant   under  notice 
grows  to  an  average  height  of  much  more  than  that. 
—  Wll.I.IAM    Eari.ev. 

Chrysanthemum     Frank     Ham- 

mond.--Growers  of  the  incurved  type  of  the 
Clir\santhemum  should  make  a  note  of  this 
variety.  The  three  blooms  staged  before  the  floral 
committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
recently  were  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  incurved 
novelties  seen  this  season.  The  blooms  are  large, 
both  in  breadth  and  depth,  of  bcautifuU}'  even 
form,  the  florets  being  of  good  breadth  and  sub- 
stance and  of  true  incurved  character.  In  colour 
the  blooms  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  bronze,  paling 
oft'  to  yellow  in  the  centre.  The  variety  may  safely 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  acquisition. — D.  B.  C. 

Grape  Lady  Hutt.  —  Some  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  Lady  Hutt  and 
Appley  Towers  Grapes,  both  of  which  originated 
at  Appley  Towers,  yet  neither  of  them  appear 
to  be  generally  grown.  Unfavourable  reports  of 
Lady  Hutt  have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  well  grown  it  is  a 
grand    Grape.       Mr.    Jlessenger,   of    Wolverstoue 
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Park,  exhibited  it  in  splendid  condition  at  tlie 
Ipswich  Chrysanthemum  show  both  this  year  and 
last.  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton,  wlio  was  one  of  the 
judges,  informed  me  that  the  exhibit  took  man}' 
gardeners,  himself  included,  by  surprise.  The 
bunches  weighed  about  31b.  each,  and  were  long 
and  tapering,  the  berries  being  the  size  of  good 
Black  Hamburgh,  of  good  flavour,  and  as  clear  in 
colour  and  as  well  finished  as  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. Mr.  Allan  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  keep 
well.  He  has  planted  it,  and  strongly  advises 
others  to  do  so.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whetlier  Mr.  Messenger's  Vine  is  on  its  own  roots 
or  inarched  on  another  variety,  as  inarching  often 
effects  a  great  improvement,  and  especially  in 
capricious  varieties. — C. 

Arum  Lilies  out  of  doors.— The  note 

by  "  H."  on  page  357  and  your  refreshing  illustra- 
tion recalls  one  of  the  richest  landscapes  and 
districts  of  Scotland.  "H."  may  also  be  assured 
that  there  is  less  difference  between  the  climate  of 
Castle  Kennedy  and  Ripon  than  might  appear. 
The  shorter  stature  of  Richardia  Little  Gem  and 
the  fact  of  its  being  planted  in  a  running  stream 
would  be  all  in  its  favour.  Planting  in  running 
streams  is  safer,  because  these  are  warmer  tlian 
lakes,  ponds,  or  fountains.  In  the  Batlies  de 
Chaumont,  Paris,  I  have  seen  Arum  Lilies  and 
some  doubtfully  hardy  plants  holding  their  own 
and  increasing  in  vigour  year  after  j'ear,  the  lovely 
handsome  leaves  and  ivory  spathes  of  the  former 
being  very  effective.  Many,  like  "H.,"  will 
doubtless  be  pleased  to  hear  if  any  British  growers 
have  tried  tlie  golden  variety  out  of  doors.  The 
majority  of  persons,  I  think,  would  prefer  their 
home  lakes  furnished  with  the  old  common  ivoiy- 
white  or  some  of  our  best  dwarf  varieties.  Tlie 
deeper  planting  of  Arums  will  also  do  not  a  little 
to  harden  them.— I).  T.  F. 

Notes   from   Baden-Baden.  —  When 

after  a  cool  rainy  time  sunshine  breaks  througii 
the  clouds,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  expanding 
of  the  flowers  of  autumnal  Crocuses.  C.  zonatus 
and  pulchellus  in  delicate  tints  of  pink  and  lavender, 
medius  in  bright  lilac  and  Iridiflorus  majus  in  deep 
bluish  violet  begin  in  October,  and  presently  in 
November  C.  Cartwrighti  in  its  reddish  lilac  as 
well  as  in  its  white  form  are  very  showy.  The 
latter  is  especially  pleasing,  the  segments  being 
white,  the  anthers  deep  3'ellow,  and  the  big 
pistil  a  deep  crimson  ;  moreover,  the  scarcer  C. 
marathoniseus  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  a  free 
flowering  kind,  the  blooms  being  large,  purest 
white,  and  the  anthers  deep  yellow.  Senecio 
chi-ysanthemoides,  althongh  not  a  gaudj'  plant,  is 
worth  cultivation  on  account  of  its  late  flowering  ; 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  Cineraria. 
Polygonum  Bosumbu,  a  black-green  leaved  little 
compact  bush,  is  covered  with  hundreds  of  small 
spikelets  of  deep  rose  colour  ;  it  bears  lifting  ver_y 
well  and  is  sure  to  become  a  good  market  plant. 
Gentiana  scabra  var.  burgeriana  is  a  lialf-shrubby 
much  branched  species  showing  its  large  sky  blue 
flowers  now  to  great  advantage.  This  also  is  easy 
to  lift  and  goes  on  well  in  a  greenhouse.  Kniphofia 
multiflora  is  flowering  well  this  season,  one  big 
plant  showing  three  long  flower-spikes,  the 
individual  flowers  standing  upright  clothed  in 
pure  wliite  with  prominent  yellow  anthers.  Among 
autumnal  coloured  trees  Parrotia  persica  is  a  mass 
of  glowing  orange  and  scarlet,  and  especially  Phel- 
lodendron  amurense  is  bright  in  crimson  colouring. 
— M.\x  Leiohtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Vpiesia  bpachystachys.— Just  as  the 

beautiful  tyrian  purple  blossoms  of  Tillandsia 
Lindeni  are  over,  or  nearly  so,  the  earliest  flowers 
of  its  near  ally,  Vriesia  brachystachys,  connnence 
to  expand,  and  form  an  ornamental  feature  for 
some  time.  It  is  a  pretty  little  Bromeliad  of  easy 
culture,  sure  flowering,  and  the  entire  plant,  flower 
spike  included,  only  reaches  a  height  of  about  a 
foot.  The  leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  a  vasi- 
form  manner,  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  light  green, 
while  the  blossoms  are  disposed  in  two  rows  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  flower  stem.  As  with  many 
bromeliaceouE  plants,  the  boat-shaped  bracts  which 
subtend  the  blossoms  are  actually  showier  than  the 
flowers  themselves,  being  at  the  base  of  a  deep 
bright  crimson   colour,  shaded  with  purple,  which 


gradually  merges  into  the  orange  of  the  upper  part. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  yellow  tint,  but  they  do 
not  protrude  far  beyond  the  bracts,  and  last  but  a 
short  time.  The  showiest  feature,  viz. ,  the  bracts 
themselves,  remain  fresh  and  bright  for  three 
months  if  the  atmosphere  is  not  too  much  sur- 
charged with  moisture.  The  above  name  is  that 
by  which  it  is  generally  met  with,  but  by  the 
botanical  authorities  it  is  now  included  in  the 
genus  Tillandsia  under  the  name  of  T.  carinata. 
Several  hybrids  have  been  raised  on  the  continent 
— where  Bromeliads  are  more  popular  than  here — 
between  tliis  species  and  some  of  its  allies.  Sandy 
peat,  good  drainage,  an  ample  supply  of  water, 
and  the  temperature  of  a  stove  or  intermediate 
house  are  necessary  for  the  successful  culture  of 
this  Vriesia. — T. 

Funkia  grandiflora   alba.     At  one 

time  a  potful  of  this  in  good  bloom  was  thought 
much  of  for  the  greenhouse  or  for  placing  in  the 
sitting-room,  where,  by  reason  of  its  delicate 
fragrance,  it  was  always  much  prized.  But 
latterly  the  same  attention  has  not  been  given  to 
it,  yet  it  is  just  as  worthy  as  it  was  of  yore.  In 
foliage  it  is  good  and  presentable  for  a  long  time, 
and  when  at  length  the  flower-spikes  begin  to  push 
up,  it  is  still  a  long  time  before  the  end  is  reached, 
and  there  is  a  touch  of  perfume  in  and  around  the 
long,  tubular  flowers  that,  combined  with  the 
purity  when  grown  under  glass,  should  tend  to 
popularise  this  flower.  Coming  rather  late  in 
summer,  or,  more  correctly,  in  the  early  autumn 
months,  it  does  good  service  when  flowering  plants 
with  fragrance  are  less  numerous.  In  the  open 
garden  it  is  not  alwa3's  that  the  best  side  of  the 
plant  is  seen,  and  sometimes — indeed,  often — the 
early  nipping  frosts  of  autumn  that  kill  down 
Dahlias  and  other  flowers  often  spoil  this  when 
but  halfway  through  its  long  flowering.  Dis- 
appointments of  this  kind  can  always  be  escaped 
by  growing  the  plant  in  a  pot,  the  latter  being 
large  to  do  justice  to  a  great  mass  of  roots.  A 
lover  of  rich  soils  and  good  fare  generally,  it  should 
ever  be  remembered  when  growing  this  fragrant 
Plantain  Lily  that  no  hardy  plant  pays  better  for 
generaus  living.  Beyond  a  supply  of  water,  which 
should  be  abundant  also,  liquid  manure  should  be 
afforded  in  plenty.  It  is  when  the  roots  feel  they 
are  hard  pressed  at  the  sides  of  the  pot  that  the 
plant  flowers  best,  which  is  the  year  after  potting 
up,  and,  if  liberallj'  treated  as  above,  the  plants 
may  remain  for  three  or  four  years  at  least.  Some 
striking  examples  in  the  greenhouse  in  a  lady's 
garden  have  been  quite  a  feature  for  weeks  past. 
It  is  in  such  places  that  the  plant  still  receives 
attention  as  of  old. — E.  J. 


THE  UNHEATED  GREENHOUSE. 

It  is  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  that  an  attempt 
was  made  in  the  pages  of  the  most  popular 
gardening  periodical  of  the  day  to  call  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  cold  or  unheated  green- 
house. The  subject  met  a  want,  a  good  deal  of 
interest  was  excited,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
know  that  many  lovers  of  plants  to  whom  outdoor 
gardening  was  denied,  or  to  whom  the  expense  of 
building  and  maintaining  heated  structures  was  an 
impossible  luxury,  had  been  helped.  Those  days 
have  passed  away,  a  new  generation  has  arisen, 
and  a  glance  to-day  through  the  pages  of  any  of 
the  numerous  gardening  serials  finds  the  same 
question  asked,  the  same  difficulties  raised,  and, 
with  a  vast  increase  in  the  erection  of  glass  houses, 
no  adequate  improvement  in  their  intelligent 
management  by  the  average  amateur.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  no  less  than  five  forlorn  structures 
of  the  unheated  type  standing  idle  have  come 
under  notice,  which  from  various  causes  have  been 
given  up  as  hopeless  by  their  despairing  owners. 
"  'Tis  true,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true."  Hence  these 
notes  on  the  cold  greenhouse  are  dedicated  to 
working  amateur  gardeners  by  one  of  themselves. 
Its  Advantages. 
It  is  a  strange  fact  that  while  every  other  branch 
of  gardening  has  made  giant  strides  during  recent 
years  the  unheated  greenhouse  still  remains 
neglected  and  unhonoured.      The  outdoor   border 


of  hardy  perennials  has  its  votaries  by  the 
thousand,  and  well  it  may.  The  stove  or  the 
heated  glass  house  are  to  be  found  in  most 
gardens,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  a  tenth  part 
of  the  pleasure  can  be  obtained  from  either  of 
them  all  the  year  round  that  may  be  found  in  the 
successful  management  of  an  unheated  greenhouse 
by  the  skilful  amateur  who,  whether  he  rejoices  in 
the  aid  of  a  gardener  or  no,  prefers  to  keep  a 
corner  where  he  may  "potter  about"  at  his  own 
sweet  will  amongst  his  plants  and  work  with  his 
own  hands  on  their  behalf.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  changeful  English  "climate, 
which  for  practically  half  the  3'ear  makes  outdoor 
gardening  impossible  for  most  people,  and  the  hot- 
house dangerous.  But  both  the  joys  of  the  open 
garden,  and,  in  a  measure,  even  those  of  the  hot- 
house, may  be  combined  and  enhanced  under  the 
sheltering  roof  of  the  unheated  greenhouse,  as  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show  in  the  following  practical 
notes. 

It  is  well  from  the  starting-point  to  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  a  cold  green- 
house. It  is  one  in  which  it  is  neither  convenient 
nor  desirable  to  have  a  fixed  heating  apparatus,  and 
in  which  it  is  only  intended  to  prevent  the 
temperature  from  falling  below  35°,  or,  in  other 
words,  simply  to  keep  out  frost.  The  term 
"fixed"  is  used  advisedly,  for  though  there  may 
be  cases  of  glass  corridors  or  of  a  larger  glass 
garden  in  which  a  simple  fixed  flow  and  return 
pipe  might  answer  better  than  a  removable 
apparatus,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  main 
principle  of  the  unheated  greenhouse— except 
during  the  few  dead  and  dark  weeks  which  precede 
and  follow  the  shortest  day,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
sudden  fall  of  temperature  or  of  damping  fog — is 
to  keep  it  cool  enough  for  the  plants  of  temperate 
regions,  which  alone  are  suitable  to  be  grown  in  it. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  mere  shelter  of 
glass  will  not  keep  out  severe  frost.  Therefore 
some  means  of  raising  the  temperature  under 
certain  conditions  of  weather,  to  be  considered 
later,  are  not  forbidden  to  the  cold  greenhouse  ; 
but  artificial  heat  being,  in  a  general  way,  not  only 
needless  but  undesirable,  it  should  be  on  all 
accounts  as  temporary  in  its  character  as  possible. 
Even  this  small  amount  of  heating  power  maj'  be 
dispensed  with,  though  it  limits  in  some  degree 
the  choice  of  plants. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  such  unheated  glass 
houses  are  by  no  means  in  favour.  The  professional 
gardener,  as  a  rule,  pins  his  faith  to  the  boiler  and 
pipes,  and  looks  askance  at  the  plants  which  will 
thrive  in  a  temperature  lower  than  from  65°  to  80°. 
Tinctured  with  the  hurrj'  and  impatience  of  slow 
results  characteristic  of  the  age,  he  rejoices  in  the 
quick  development  of  fine  showy  plants,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  splendid  success  follows  his 
skilful  culture.  Much  of  the  success  is  ephemeral, 
however,  not  to  say  stereotyped.  One  may  go 
into  greenhouse  after  greenhouse  and  find  the 
beautiful  and  well-grown  foliage  and  flowers, 
undoubtedly,  but  all  of  the  same  stamp.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  new  and  distinct  plant  arrests 
one's  steps  and  arouses  one's  enthusiasm,  and 
liow  rarely  does  one  see  nowadays  the  grand 
specimens  of  hard  -  wooded  plants  which  were 
the  pride  and  glory  of  a  past  generation,  but 
which  took  both  time  and  patience  to  build  up. 
To-day  the  gardener's  art  consists  in  turning  out 
plants  wholesale,  and  it  is  not  too  often  that  he 
has  any  incentive  from  his  employers  to  rise  above 
it,  and  truly  enough  it  saves  a  "power  of  trouble." 
The  amateur,  on  the  other  hand,  longs  to  move 
out  of  the  common  groove  and  grudges  no  trouble, 
but  he  taxes  the  capabilities  of  his  unheated  house 
beyond  its  reasonable  limits  and  it  fails.  Mid- 
winter finds  him  mourning  over  half-frozen  flowers, 
which,  in  the  quaint  phrase  of  our  forefathers, 
refuse  to  "blow,"  and  will  scarcely  even  exist. 
He  also  tlierefore  denounces  his  cold  greenhouse  as 
a  fraud,  because  he  has  grown  plants  in  it  which 
cannot  thrive  in  a  low  temperature,  and  either 
practically  gives  it  up  or  orders  a  furnace.  Thus 
both  professional  gardener  and  untutored  amateur 
agree  in  condemning  the  cold  greenhouse,  though 
from  different  points  of  view.  Now  my  plea  is  not 
for   unheated    greenhouses   as  against  hot-houses 
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We  cannot  do  witliout  the  lovely  flowers  of  the 
tropics  —  the  AUamandas  and  Dipladenias,  the 
Palms,  and  the  Orchids,  which  are  such  a  delight 
to  all  flower-lovers.  Let  us  have  these  by  all 
means,  but  all  the  same  we  need  not  overlook  the 
numberless  hardier  plants,  not  inferior  to  them  in 
beauty,  which  are  grateful  for  tlie  simple  shelter 
of  glass,  and  will  give  us  of  their  best  without  the 
expense  and  labour  involved  by  an  elaborate 
heating  apparatus.  Believe  me,  the  gardener's — 
and  more  especially  the  amateur  gardener's — 
troubles  are  not  at  an  end  when  his  greenhouse  is 
fully  equipped  with  boiler  and  (|uadruple  rows  of 
pipes.  Let  us  then  consider  chieflj'  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  or  rather  limitations  of  the 
unheated  greenhouse  for  the  practical  gardener. 

Healthfclness. 
There  are  hundreds  of  delicate  people  who  dare 
not  venture  to  stand  about  out  of  doors  on  a  chill 
autumn  or  winter's  day  to  superintend  garden 
operations,  who  yet,  of  all  recreations,  best  enjoy 
the  tending  and  environment  of  plants.  The  rela.x- 
ing  heat  of  a  stove  is  equally  insupportable  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  abrupt  transitions  from  the 
moist  warmth,  even  of  an  intermediate  house  into 
the  freezing  outer  air,  or  a  sudden  grappling  with 
a  keen  easterl3'  blast,  is  more  than  even  the 
strongest  can  stand  without  risk.  It  is  no  small 
boon,  then,  on  a  dreary  winter's  day  to  have  a 
place  of  shelter  and  a  possible  occupation,  neither 
too  cold  nor  too  hot,  where  an  hour  or  two  may  be 
safely  spent  in  the  company  of  the  plants  we  love. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  glass  house,  seen 
from  outside  as  a  garden  adjunct,  is  not  itself  in  an 
artistic  sense  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  is  even  worse 
than  a  mere  negative,  and  sometimes  becomes  a 
positive  eyesore.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore, 
that  the  inner  aspect  should  atone  for  the  outer, 
that  when  we  enter  it  we  may  be  tempted  by  a 
genial  atmosphere  to  linger  long  to  enjoy  the 
loveliness  of  leaf  and  flower,  without  a  vague 
dread  of  an  evil  genius  of  bronchitis  or  rheumatism 
hovering  about  us  with  shadowing  wing.  If  we 
have  the  true  gardening  spirit  there  will  always  be 
some  work  to  do,  some  new  interest  to  discover. 
Outside  the  rain  may  patter  on  the  glass  or  the 
bare  boughs  toss  in  the  whistling  wind,  and  only 
the  pale  Hellebore  or  perhaps  a  belated  China 
Ri)se  ventures  to  brave  the  inclement  season  before 
the  iSuowilrops  come  ;  but  within,  while  we  run  no 
risks,  we  may  have  greenery  and  tender  spring 
tiuts  and  scents  of  early  Hyacinth  and  Iris,  ol 
^"iolet  and  Crocus,  and  a  host  of  flowers  which 
onl}'  ask  the  gentle  coa.xing  of  a  little  shelter  t<' 
bless  us  for  our  courtesy  bj'  stealing,  with  innocent 
guile,  a  few  hours  from  the  "winter  of  our 
discontent." 

Morn;K.\TE  Cost. 

"  Who  lo\es  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too," 
and  if  this  were  true  iu  Cowper's  da}',  it  is  no  less 
true  in  ours.  We  are  becoming  ever}'  day  more 
ai'd  more  a  nation  of  gardeners,  and  no  sooner 
does  the  passion  for  growing  plants  seize  upon  us 
than  the  necessity  of  some  shelter  for  them  in 
severe  weather  makes  itself  felt.  The  fine  crop  ci 
glass  houses  which  has  sprung  up  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  duiing  the  last  hall 
century  took  its  origin,  probably,  from  the  urgenl 
need  of  saving  through  the  winter  the  bedding 
plants  which  were  to  fill  the  garden  beds  in 
summer.  Cheap  as  glass  and  woodwork  may  be 
now,  the  greenhouse  was  formerly  in  many  cases 
the  outcome  of  much  cogitation  and  self-denial  in 
small  luxuries,  to  end  after  all,  not  seldom,  in 
disappointment,  for  tlie  heating,  through  ignorance 
of  its  need,  had  been  overlooked,  and  the  ver}' 
considerable  expense  of  a  boiler  and  pipes  had 
never  entered  into  the  calculation.  Bedding 
plants  are  not  i|Uite  so  nuich  in  vogue  as  of  yore, 
but  still  the  wail  goes  up — scarcely  a  week  passes 
but  it  nuay  be  lieard  in  country  home,  in  rector}', 
or  in  suburban  villa — "We  can't  save  our 
(ieraniums"  ((ieranium  being  a  generic  term  handy 
for  daily  u.se)  "because  we  have  no  heat  in  the 
greenhouse."  And  it  is  very  true,  for  liere  we 
come  to  the  limitations  of  the  cold  house.  In  it 
we  must  not  expect  to  grow  the  plants  which 
require  heat  in  Avinter  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 


Pelargoniums,  it  is  true,  will  exist  in  a  temperature 
that  never  falls  below  35",  and  some  will  even 
stand  a  slight  frost,  as  is  seen  by  the  vigorous 
specimens  to  be  seen  occasionally  against  a  wall 
under  the  sheltering  eaves  of  a  cottage  in  Devon  or 
Cornwall,  but  they  are  not  the  type  of  plant  best 
suited  for  the  unheated  greenhouse.  Generally, 
in  these  cases,  it  is  a  question  of  expense.  Either 
there  is  no  means  of  heating  or  no  ellicient  member 
of  the  household  to  discharge  the  duty  of  attending 
to  the  greenhouse  fire,  or  it  may  be  the  cost  of 
fuel  which  must  be  considered — with  the  usual 
result  of  a  useless  greenhouse.  Expense  may  be 
of  little  consequence  in  some  gardens,  but  these 
are  iu  the  minority.  Even  to  those  who  are 
ready  to  spare  no  expense  the  coal  bill  in 
these  days  of  exorbitant  prices  becomes  a  question 
of  some  moment,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a 
capacious  maw  is  possessed  by  the  monster  called 
a  greenhouse  furnace.  On  the  score,  then,  both  of 
initial  cost  of  a  permanent  heating  apparatus  and 
a  constantly  recurring  expense  for  fuel,  I  rest  a 
second  plea  for  the  cold  greenhouse  in  spite  of  its 
limitations  with  regard  to  certain  classes  of  tender 
plants. 

Simplicity  of  MAX.-iGEMENT. 
The  garden  lover  who  has  no  experienced  helper 
— perhaps  also  some  who  professedly  have — knows 
full  well  the  wretched  trick  the  furnace  is  apt  to 
play  of  going  out  on  the  very  night  of  the  hardest 
frost  of  the  year,  of  pipes  bursting  at  inconvenient 
seasons,  and  the  misery  of  finding  plants  ruined 
and  the  work  of  many  a  happy  though  arduous 
day  lost  for  ever.  Needless  to  descant  on  the 
daily  and  nightly  joys  of  the  stoke-hole,  even 
when  all  goes  well.  But  if  there  be  risks  and 
impediments  such  as  these  when  the  thermometer 
falls  below  freezing  point,  there  are  difficulties 
more  insidious,  but  none  the  less  real,  in  regulating 
a  high  temperature.  Plants  grow  with  amazing 
rapidity  in  heat,  and  the  novice  is  delighted  with 
his  early  success  ;  but  alas  !  they  also  lengthen  in 
heat,  and  before  long  his  plants,  like  the  unfortu- 
nates celebrated  by  Tennyson  which  were  "  By 
squares  of  tropic  summer  shut  and  warmed  in 
crystal  cases,"  are  apt  to  meet  the  same  fate,  for — 
*'  These,  though  fed  with  careful  dirt, 

.-Vre  neither  green  nor  sappy  ; 
Half  conscious  of  the  garden  squirt, 

Tlie  spindlings  look  unhappy." 


Unhappily,  too,  other  things  grow  as  fast  as  the 
spindlings.  Aphis  is  but  a  feeble  foe,  compara- 
tively speaking,  and  easily  to  be  overcome  ;  but 
the  horror  of  a  visitation  of  mealy  bug — the  plague 
oi  the  hothouse — is  not  to  be  described,  and  scale 
is  nearly  as  noxious.  In  the  unheated  greenhouse 
the  annoyance  of  such  direful  insect  pests  is  greatly 
lessened,  and  the  careful  gardener  need  have  none 
of  them.  On  the  score  then  of  simplicity  of 
management  I  rest  my  third  plea.  To  sum  up, 
therefore,  for  health  of  enjoyment,  for  minimum 
of  expense,  and  for  easy  handling,  the  unheated 
greenhouse  presents  certain  advantages  not  heed- 
lessly to  be  overlooked  by  the  lover  of  plants  who 
makes  a  hobby  of  cultivating  them  for  his  own 
pleasure.  Add  to  these  somewhat  prosaic  advan- 
tages the  great  charm  of  seeking  out  and  making 
friends  with  the  rare  and  unusual  plants,  of 
persuading  them  to  grow  and  do  well  under 
unwonted  conditions,  of  bringing  fragments  from 
far  distant  lands  to  remind  us  of  happy  hours 
spent  under  sunnier  skies,  or  of  raising  seedlings 
sent  from  furthest  corners  of  the  Empire  to  show 
the  diverse  flora  of  the  environment  of  new  homes. 
In  such  manifold  ways  the  cold  greenhouse  at  all 
times  of  the  year  never  fails  the  intelligent 
gardener.  It  is  subject  to  no  great  extremes  of 
temperature,  it  may  be  large  or  small  as  means  or 
strength  will  permit,  it  may  be  planted  out  to 
form  a  garden  under  glass,  or  it  may  be  used 
exclusively  for  pot  plants.  It  steps  in  midway 
between  garden  and  hothouse,  sharing  and  pro- 
longing the  pleasures  of  the  one  and  giving  a  safe 
haven  to  the  refugees  of  the  other.  K.  L.  D, 

(To  be  ronflnnecLJ 
[We  think  this  series  of  articles  by  such  a  good 
gardener  as  "  K.  L.  I)."  will  prove  of  much  value 
to  many  of  our  readers.  The  vuiheated  greenhouse 
has  great  po.ssibilities,  and  its  importance  is  not 
fully  realised. — Eds.] 


YUCCAS, 

A]MON(.  hardy  slirub.s,  the  Yuccas  are  note- 
worthy for  the  peculiar  distinctne.ss  of  their 
general  aspect.  In  form  and  habit  they 
illustrate  a  type  of  slirubby  vegetation  very 
foreign    to    that    which    is    characteristic    of 
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the  British  Isles,  and  even  of  northern  cool 
temperate  regions  generally.  It  is  to  this, 
added  to  their  striking  beauty  of  flower,  that 
they  owe  their  great  value  in  gardens.  They 
belong  to  the  Lily  family,  and  are  natives 
exclusively  of  the  central  part  of  the  New 
World. 

All  the  species  that  are  hardy  in  Britain 
come  from  the  south  United  States.  They 
are  very  effective  in  garden.s  planted  in 
groups,  or  even  as  single  specimens  when  these 
are  large  enough.  The  accompanying  pictures 
illustrate  thi.s  fact  admirably.  It  is,  perhaps, 
when  they  have  a  background  of,  or  are 
associated  with,  more  graceful  types  of  vegeta- 
tion that  their  rigid  and  stately  outlines  show 
to  best  advantage.  All  the  hardy  species  have 
white  flowers,  sometimes  tinged  with  green, 
yellow,  or  rose. 

The  plants  do  not  seem  very  particular  as  to 
soil,  but  prefer,  perhaps,  a  warm  sandy  loam. 
At  the  same  time  they  thrive  in  stitf  clayey 
soil,  provided  it  is  well  drained.  To  be  seen 
at  their  best  it  is  essential  they  should  have  a 
warm  sunny  position.  As  regards  hardiness, 
they  are — as  might  be  expected  from  their 
native  country — undoubtedly  better  adapted 
for  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  localities  with  a  similar 
climate,  than  they  are  for  less  favoured  parts. 
Near  London  at  least  six  or  seven  species  are 
hardy  in  ordinary  circumstances.     It  is   snow 


VUncA    GLORIOSA   IN"    MISS    EW  ART  S    UARDEN    AT    CONEVll  ORST,    WEST    SURREY. 
HEIGHT  15  FEET.      (Fioiii  a  photograph  bu  Mr.  Knight,  Cranleigh.) 


and  winter  damp  that  injures  them  more  than 
low  temperatures  Heavy  falls  of  snow  are 
very  apt  to  break  down  branches,  or  even  whole 
plants,  and  during  winter  decay  of  the  growing 
point  sometimes  occurs  through  excessive 
moisture.  They  can  be  readily  propagated  by 
cutting  up  the  fleshy  roots,  especially  the 
nodules  that  usually  form  on  the  roots  of  old 
plants,  in  considerable  numbers.  The.se  pieces 
should  be  placed  in  a  mild  bottom  heat,  when 
they  soon  make  nice  plants.  Leafy  branches 
that  have  been  broken  off,  too,  can  be  rooted 
in  sandy  soil  under  the  same  conditions. 

Y.   ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

This  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  and  least  stately 
of  the  Yuccas.  Neither  is  it  one  of  the  best 
as  regards  beauty  of  flower.  Still,  it  is  worth 
growing,  as  a  group  of  plants  in  the  Bamboo 
Garden  at  Kew  shows.  These  are  grovdng  on 
a  sunny  slope,  and  out  of  a  group  of  twenty  or 
so  plants  ten  or  a  dozen  flower  every  year. 
Although  eleven  years  old,  the  stems  do  not 
average  more  than  1  foot  in  height — so  slowly 
does  this  species  grow.  The  leaves  are  in  a 
large  rosette,  and  each  one  is  from  2  feet  to 
2  feet  6  inches  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide  at  the  middle,  but  tapering  thence  to  a 
long  fine  point.  Towards  the  base  are  a  few 
scattered  threads  on  the  margin.  The  flowers 
are  greenish  white  and  occur  in  an  erect  panicle 
2  feet  to  .3  feet  high. 

Y.   FILAMENTOSA. 

In  this  species  there 
is  a  thin,  whitish, 
cartilaginous  margin 
to  the  leaf,  from  which 
thread-like  filaments 
2  inches  or  3  inches 
long  separate,  especi- 
ally towards  the  base 
of  the  leaf.  The 
flowers,  white  tinged 
with  green  outside, 
are  borne  in  a  tall 
panicle  4  feet  or  more 
long.  The  leaves  are 
2  feet  long  and  2  inches 
broad.  The  jilant  it- 
self is  dwarf,  with  but 
little  stem.  There  are 
numerous  named 
varieties  of  this 
species,  and  of  one  of 
them,  var.  flaccida,  a 
good  figure,  is  here 
given.  The  picture 
shows  the  dwarf- 
tufted  habit  and  the 
characteristic 
recurved  tips  of  the 
leaves  of  this  variety. 
The  leaves,  as  the 
name  implies,  are  not 
so  stifl'  and  strong  as 
those  of  the  type.  It 
has  the  same  whitish 
threads  depending 
from  the  leaf  margins. 

Y.  OLORIOSA. 

Having  been  in  cul- 
tivation sinceGerard's 
time,  this  species  is 
the  oldest  and  best 
known  of  Yuccas  in 
English  gardens.  It 
is  one  of  the  hardiest 
species,  and  old 
branching  specimens 
make  some  of  the 
most    picturesque    of 


garden  plants.  It  bears  noble,  erect  panicles 
(4  feet  or  more  high)  of  white  flowers  tinged 
with  purplish  red  outside.  The  leaves  are  from 
li  feet  to  3  feet  long,  stifl',  erect,  and  armed 
with  a  sharp,  spiny  point.  It  flowers  from 
.July  onwards.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  Yucca,  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  which 
is  named  after  Canon  Ellacombe.  This  is  a 
dwarfer  plant,  and  the  petals  are  narrower  and 
more  pointed. 

Y.   EECUEVIFOLIA. 

A  well-known  .species,  often  used  for  fur- 
nishing, and  perhaps  more  frequently  called 
Yucca  recurva  or  Y.  japonica.  It  is  more 
elegant  than  many  of  the  Yuccas  on  account 
of  the  arching  or  pendulous  tips  of  the  older 
leaves.  They  are  3  feet  or  even  more  long,  the 
younger  ones  glaucous.  This  plant  has  been 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  Y.  gloriosa,  but  the 
habit  is,  of  course,  distinct.  It  bears,  however, 
the  same  fine  erect  panicles  of  yellowish  white 
flowers.  There  is  a  variegated  form  of  this 
species.  W.  J.  Beax. 
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We  come  now  to  Viburnum  prunifolium,  a  tree 
Viburnum  often  20  feet  in  height.  It  is  the 
common  Black  Haw  of  our  woods  and  streams,  and 
is  also  called  Stag-bush  and  Sloe.  The  glossy 
bright  green  plum-like  leaves  are  from  1  inch  to 
3  inches  long,  oval,  and  tinel}'  serrulate.  In  culti- 
vation it  is  a  neat  little  tree,  looking  not  unlike  a 
Tliorn.  It  has  pretty  white  flowers  in  terminal 
cymes,  succeeded  by  edible  "  haws,"'  as  the  black 
drupes  are  called.  Besides  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  the  bright  red  bark  of  the  young  twigs 
and  reddish  tint  of  the  new  leaves  are  additional 
attractions  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  autumn  it.= 
foliage  turns  to  rich  shades  of  amber,  orange,  and 
salmon-pink. 

Viburnum  Lentago  is  another  tree  Viburnum, 
attaining  the  height  of  2.5  feet,  or  even  35  feet  in 
rich  soil.  It  is  found  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
Georgia,  and  west  to  Missouri.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  ovate,  long-pointed,  serrate,  and  2  inches  or 
3  inches  long.  The  fruit  is  edible  like  that  of  the 
Black  Haw.  Its  common  name  is  Sheep-berry.  It 
is  found  in  rooky  woods  and  along  streams.  The 
wood  is  very  hard,  and  orange-brown  in  colour.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Black  Thorn,  and  one  of  the 
botanies  gives  the  name  Sweet  Viburnum  to  this 
species.  With  its  lustrous  leaves,  broad,  flat 
clusters  of  creamy-white  flowers  and  brilliant 
fruit,  changing  from  green  to  pink,  and  tlien  to 
deep  blue,  berries  of  alt  these  colours  on  a  cluster 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  most  attractive  little  tree. 
It  often  makes  symmetrical  specimens  15  feet  in 
height  and  as  many  in  diameter,  well  clothed  with 
handsome  shining  foliage,  the  lower  limbs  resting 
on  the  grass  It  grows  equally  well  in  sun  or 
shade,  but  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  develop 
its  full  beaut}'.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest 
species  on  which  our  roadsides  depend  for  their 
vernal  beauty. 

Vibm-nuiu  nioUe  has  an  extensive  range  from 
Nantucket  to  Florida,  and  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  V.  dentatum.  It  blooms  a  fortnight 
later,  and  sometimes  grows  IS  feet  in  height.  Its 
popular  name  is  Soft-leaved  Arrow-wood.  It 
improves  very  much  under  cultivation,  making  a 
large  well-rounded  bush,  with  leaves  4  inches  or 
5  inches  in  length,  coarselj'  dentate,  and  nearly  as 
broad  as  long.  Its  young  shoots,  petioles,  cymes, 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  pubescent.  It 
is  useful  where  many  masses  of  foliage  are  wanted, 
but  it  is  very  little  planted  for  ornament.  It  has 
beautiful  dark  blue  fruit,  with  a  rich  bloom,  and 
its  foliage  takes  on  lo\'ely  shades  of  deep  claret, 
salmon,  and  fawn  in  late  autumn,  though  it  retains 
its  summer  verdancy  later  than  any  other  species 
known  to  me. 

Viburnum  Opulus  is  better  known  in  its  so-called 
improved  form,  so  often  seen  in  our  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Snowball.      No  one  who  has  not  seen 
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it  in  its  native  haunts  can  appreciate  the  wild 
grace  and  beauty  of  this  plant,  when  free  to 
develop  according  to  its  nature.  It  is,  however,  a 
coninion  shrub  in  Xorthern  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well 
as  in  America,  and  needs  no  elaborate  description. 
It  has  many  popular  names.  Perhaps  it  is  most 
commonly  called  the  High  Bush  Cranberry  in 
America.  As  seen  in  low  grounds  from  New 
Brunswick  south  to  New  .lersey  it  is  a  nearly 
smootli  and  often  slender  small  tree  or  large  shrub, 
about  10  feet  or  12  feet  in  height.  The  cymes  of 
cream-white  flowers  are  3  inches  or  4  inches  in 
diameter.  In  all  the  other  species  of  Viburnum  we 
liave  been  describing  the  flowers  are  all  fertile, 
but  in  this  species  and  the  following  there  are 
sterile  ray  flowers  surrounding  the  smaller  perfect 
flowers.  In  this  species  the  sterile  flowers  usually 
measure  an  inch  across.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree  in 
fruit,  covered  with  clusters  of  clear  light  red 
lierries,  which  are  very  sour,  and  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Cranberries. 

V.  Opulus  is  a  shrub  of  rapid  growth,  and  very 
handsome  in  bold  groups  in  shrubberies  or  on 
the  margin  of  woods.  It  is  not  particular  as  to 
soil  or  location.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
berries  change  from  green  to  pink,  yellow,  and 
orange  before  they  reach  their  final  stage  of  bright 
red.  Sometimes  they  are  deep  orange,  with  one 
red  cheek.  To  my  taste  the  flowers  of  this 
Viburnum  are  much  prettier  than  the  rather 
dumpy,  tame  balls  of  bloom  of  its  variety, 
V.  Opulus  sterilis. 

Last  of  all,  I  will  describe  the  most  beautiful 
member  of  this  charming  family,  and  the  only  one 
that  resists  all  our  efl'orts  to  establish  it  here.  This 
is  Viburnum  alnifolium, also  called  V.  lantanoides  in 
some  botanies.  In  low  woods,  where  it  is  usually' 
found,  it  is  a  shrub  of  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  in 
height,  anJ  of  rather  irregular  growth.  It  has 
smooth,  reddish  bark  and  procumbent  branches. 
The  .large  orbicidar,  serrated  leaves  are  from 
4  inclies  to  8  inches  in  length.  The  lower  branches 
resting,  almost  trailing  on  the  ground,  frequently 
take  root.  The  young  leaves  are  covered  with 
rust}'  pubescence,  which  finally  wears  away  as  thej' 
approach  maturity,  the  dusty  appearance  remain- 
ing only  on  the  stalk  and  veins.  The  cymes  of 
beautiful  cream}'  flowers  are  .5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  exterior  sterile  flowers  are  slightly  larger  than 
those  of  Viburnum  Opulus,  and  the  berries  that 
succeed  the  lovely  blossoms  are  a  fine  bright  red  at 
one  stage  of  their  growth,  but  finally  become  blue- 
black. 

The  common  name  of  Viburnum  lantanoides  is 
Hobble-bush.     It  is  also  called  the  American  Way- 


faring-tree, and  is  plentiful  in  rocky  woods  in  the 
Northern  States,  where  in  some  places  it  forms 
dense  thickets,  and  the  hunters  call  it  Moose-wood. 
Its  great  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers  light  up  the 
place  where  it  grows,  and  again  in  the  autumn  it 
is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape  where  it 
abounds,  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  foliage  glowing 
against  the  background  of  sombre  Pines.  This  is 
the  only  Viburnum  that  presents  any  difliiculty 
to  the  gardener.  It  is  very  hard  to  transplant,  but 
I. believe  our  nurserymen  are  grafting  it  upon  the 
stock  of  Viburnum  Lentago,  and,  perhaps,  on  some 
other  species. 

These  are  the  chief  and  handsomest  species  of 
North  American  A^iburnums.  Besides  these,  the 
botanists  mention  Viburnum  pauciflorum  found  in 
the  White  Mountaine  and  north  to  Alaska,  %vhich 
is  a  straggling  shrub  with  greenish  flowers  ;  it 
resembles  the  Maple-leaved  Arrow-wood  in  foliage  ; 
Viburnum  Demetrio,  only  found  in  one  locality  in 
Missouri,  and  which  I  have  never  seen  ;  Viburnum 
rufotomentosum,  which  used  to  be  thought  a 
variety  of  V.  prunifolium  ;  and  V.  obovatum, 
another  Southern  species  hardly  distinct  enough  to 
be  of  value. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I  must  emphasise 
what  has  been  said  about  the  beauty  of  these 
Viburnums  for  parks  and  large  places.  I  do  not 
know  any  more  brilliant  sylvan  sight  than  groups 
and  masses  of  them,  as  they  are  beginning  to  be 
planted  by  some  of  the  most  discriminating  of  our 
gardeners,  when  the  frosts  of  autumn  liave  brouglit 
out  the  full  beauty  of  leaf  and  berrj',  and  when 
with  their  grand  masses  of  foliage  reflecting  the 
sunlight,  their  many  tints  and  shades  of  vivid  or 
subdued  colouring  all  blending  and  harmonising, 
they  form  a  splendid  picture  to  brighten  our 
glorious  Indian  summer. 

West  Virginia.  Danske  Dandridge. 


A    JAMAICA    GARDEN. 

( Covdnued  from  page  ISl.) 
The  North  Wall. 
One  of  the  gardeners  choicest  possessions  is  his 
north  wall.  Mine  is  short,  only  25  feet  long,  and 
every  inch  is  precious.  It  was  in  November,  1895, 
that  I  first  began  to  garden  here.  Speedily  my 
space  was  filled  with  cuttings  given  mo  by  kind 
neighbours,  disposed  in  neat  short  rows  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall,  already  a  pleasure,  and  giving 
promise  of  greater  pleasure  to  come,  when  planted 
out  in  what  was  fast  becoming  garden  ground 
under  the  vigorous  strokes  of  Headlam's  pickaxe. 


The  newly-rooted  plants  were  put  out  in  February, 
and  the  rows  filled  again  as  fast  as  they  were 
emptied.  But  soon  an  unforeseen  thing  happened. 
The  sun  crept  up  day  by  day,  and  by  March  the 
strip  next  the  path  lost  its  shade  ;  in  April  the 
sun  was  overhead  and  touched  the  foot  of  the  wall ; 
in  Maj'  it  was  all  a  burning  fiery  furnace.  Alas  ! 
I  realised  too  late  that,  in  the  tropics  in  summer, 
the  sun  passes  from  east  to  west  through  north. 
My  north  wall,  where  I  had  promised  myself 
perennial  coolness,  was  the  hottest  place  to  be 
found.  Now  summer  cuttings  go  under  a  Sweet- 
Sop  tree  by  the  Great  Tank,  a  suitable  situation  in 
every  way. 

Manure  and  Cut  Flowers. 
There  is  no  off-season  here,  no  natural  time  for 
making  up  and  manuring  beds — it  is  always  the 
season  of  flowers.  So  we  adopt  the  plan  of 
renewing  the  ground  piece  by  piece.  The  drain 
on  the  soil  with  this  constant  cropping  is  great, 
and  there  is  only  one  Ruf  us  to  make  manure.  The 
supply  of  farmyard  stuff  is  supplemented  by  any- 
thing we  can  get  hold  of,  wood  ashes  from  the 
kitchen,  soot  from  its  chimney — the  only  one  in  the 
house — heaps  of  grass  piled  up  to  rot,  decayed 
wood,  anything  and  everything  we  can  lay  hands 
on.  House  slops  are  invaluable,  and  it  is  a  nice 
clean  way  of  disposing  of  them  to  give  them  day  by 
day  to  the  Asparagus.  A  certain  necessary  apart- 
ment is  50  yards  away,  and  a  West  Indian  house  is 
the  sweetest  and  cleanest  in  the  world.  Think  of 
what  it  means  to  have  no  drains  !  In  the  house 
flowers  are  renewed  every  da}',  and  there  is  no  foul 
water  in  the  glasses,  none  of  that  awful  green  pea 
soup  which  Mignonette  and  Stocks  so  quickly 
engender.  To  pick  the  flowers  in  the  early  morning 
with  the  dew  upon  them  is  not  a  labour  but  a 
pleasure,  and  anything  which  becomes  part  of  the 
daily  routine  is  easy/  One  gauges  so  accurately  the 
contents  of  each  gfess  that  a  mistake  is  seldom 
made.  And  what  a  wealth  of  choice  !  And  how 
appreciation  of  every  flower  grows  by  handling  it 
and  bringing  it  close  to  one  !  The  question — Shall 
it  be  Pvoses  or  Carnations  ?  is  generally  answered  in 
tlie  children's  way — both.  Sometimes  a  new 
departure  is  made  and  some  quite  unaccustomed 
thing  brought  in,  or  something  familiar  is  treated 
in  a  new  way,  and  the  joys  of  cut  flowers  are  seen 
to  be  endless.  One  thing  never  varies — a  glass  of 
Violets  in  my  bedroom.  Other  flowers  may  gain 
admittance,  but  there  are  always  Violets.  To 
have  them  at  all  times  merely  depends  upon 
watering.  Only  one  variety  appears  to  do  well, 
a  single  one,  not  very  deep  in  colour  but  wondrously 
sweet.  I  have  no  success  here  with  double  Whites 
and  Parma,  which  my  neighbours  at  higher  eleva- 
tions raise  so  successfully. 

Carnations. 
Next  to  Roses  come,  I  think.  Carnations.  They 
last  about  two  years,  constantly  flowering,  before 
thev  wear  out.  The  kinds  that  thrive  best  are  in 
the"  Marguerite  section.  These  flower  soon  and 
keep  up  a  never-failing  succession  to  the  end. 
Choice  varieties  are  uncertain.  Sometimes  they 
do  well,  but  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Many  never  flower  at  all.  Those  that  make  thick 
bushy  plants  like  Thrift  are  useless.  They  look 
pictures  of  health,  but  there  will  never  be  any 
blos.som.  Pinks  do  not  flower  in  Jamaica,  and 
anything  which  approaches  them  in  habit  is  now  at 
once  condemned.  Yellow  varieties  are  inclined  to 
be  weak  here  as  elsewhere,  but  I  have  an  orange 
one  known  as  "  Hard-set  Egg,"  which  is  sturdy. 
A  supply  of  this  is  kept  up  by  cuttings.  In  the 
same  way  I  ensure  continuity  of  favourite 
Marguerites  three  in  number,  a  blood  red,  a 
delicious  yellow-pink,  and  a  white,  which  is  sturdier 
and  stitfer  tlian  the  other  two.  A  fine  scarlet  with 
handsome  grass  is  also  kept,  but  it  lacks  the 
enduring  vigour  of  the  others,  and  is  more  apt  to 
succumb  to  that  mysterious  disease  which  we  call 
sunstroke,  a  sudden  withering  up.  If  a  plant  turns 
ever  so  little  yellow,  or  the  grass  begins  to  shrivel, 
it  is  doomed.  A  certain  proportion  always  goes  off 
in  this  way,  but  the  greatest  trial  is  in  heavy  rain  ; 
then  they  die  by  dozens,  fairly  drowned.  Cuttings 
root  readily  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  this  is  a 
b:tter   way    of   propagation    than    the    unsightly 
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system  of  layering.  No  plant  comes  better  or 
stronger  from  seed,  and  the  Marguerites  are  so 
quickly  raised  in  this  way  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  all. 

Labels  and  Sticks. 
We  all  have  our  fixed  idea.  Mine  is  a  dislike  of 
two  things  with 
whicli  most  gardens 
bristle,  labels  an  ^ 
sticks.  The  first 
are  relegated  to 
their  appropriate 
place — the  propa- 
gating department; 
the  second  used  as 
sparingly  as  pos- 
sible. My  favourite 
Carnations  are 
being  gradually 
banished  from  tlie 
garden  pi'oper  and 
sent  up  the  hill,  as 
a  protest  against 
their  requirements 
in  this  matter.  At 
first  they  were 
grown  on  the  edge 
of  a  dry  wall,  to 
hang  down  as  tliey 
do  from  Italian 
balconies,  but  the 
result  was  not 
satisfactory  ;  they 
were  untidy,  and 
the  curved  stalks 
and  back -turned 
heads  spoiled  them 
for  pickling.  Some- 
body once  gave  me 
some  Dahlias.  Now 
Dahlias  Hower  here 
about  three  times 
a  year,  exactly 
when  nobody 
knows.  Thelabours 
of  Hercules  were 
nothing  to  what 
my  boys  underwent 
sticking  these 
things:  mortal  man 
could  not  stand  it, 
and  we  gave  it  up. 
Tliey  still  greet  me, 
however,  at  uncer- 
tain  intervals, 
sometimes  erect  in 
settled  weather, 
more  often  pros- 
trate. "You  stupid 
heavy-heads,'"  I  say 
to  them,  "you  were 
well  hjoked  after 
once,  but  you  were 
too  much  trouble, 
and  now  you  may 
make  the  liest  of 
things  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  corner. 
Not  a  stick  more  do 
you  get  from  me. 
I  have  plenty  of 
better  red  and 
yellow  plants  than 
you  that  don't  fall 
down  with  a  puff' 
of  wind  and  get 
battered  to  pieces 
in  a  rainstorm." 
In  Kngland  they 
have  their  value, 
coming  at  a  time 
when  flowers  are 
getting  scarce,  but 
who  wants  Dahlias 

in  June,  and  here  it  is  always  .June.  In  favour 
of  Hollyhocks  I  would  make  an  exception — they 
are  so  grandly  ornamental  —  but  they  are  too 
uncertain.  I  once  had  one  which  was  my 
pride    for    weeks :     the    leaves    kept    green    and 


healthy  to  the  end.  Since  then  successive  batches 
from  choice  seed  have  been  swept  off'  by  the 
fell  disease  ;  it  catches  them  quite  yoimg,  they 
stop  growing,  and,  after  a  period  of  lingering, 
die.  Some  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums,  too,  I  would 
gladly  have,  notably  a  lemon  and  a  pale  pink,  but 


(  I.K.MATIS    I.,.V.\U(a.VO.SA    C.iNUIDA    OVER    A    TKEl.l.lS. 
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they  make  .such  heavy  demands  on  the  niajuu'e.and 
I  cannot  find  it  in  my  lieart  to  starve  Roses  to  stuiT 
Chrysanthemums.  Gladiolus  is  kept  out  with 
some  regret  owing  to  its  need  of  support.  Its  place 
is,  however,  well  supplied  by  the  Cannas,  which  do 


so  well  and  have  the  added  beauty  of  the  leaves  ; 
and  so  sticks  are  only  in  occasional  demand. 
After  wind  they  may  be  brought  in  to  raise  a  fallen 
Coreopsis,  a  Tuberose,  a  branch  of  Zinnia  reserved 
for  seed.  Crinums  should  have  them.  Our  two 
corumou  tall  ones,  C.  cariba?um  and  C.  eruliescens, 

have  both  a  habit 
of  throwing  them- 
selves down  soon 
after  the  flowers 
come  out.  If  they 
flowered  seldom  we 
should  no  doubt 
take  the  trouble  of 
staking,  but  they 
are  always  in  bloom 
on  and  off.  So  one 
of  two  things  is 
necessar}'.  Either 
to  liave  a  forest  of 
supports,  one  to 
each  crown,  or  to 
stake  each  flower 
as  it  comes.  The 
fixed  idea  vetoes 
the  first  plan,  and 
the  second,  which 
is  no  doubt  the 
right  one,  is  seldom 
carried  out.  One 
hopes  they  will 
stand,  as  they 
sometimes  do. 
W'lien  they  fall,  we 
Kay,  "Well,  it  can't 
he  helped."  In  two 
or  three  days  they 
will  wear  out ;  even 
fallen  they  look 
handsome. 

A  Fixe  Flag. 

We  have  a  fine 
species  of  Marica, 
wjiich  is  looked 
upon  with  much 
favour  and  widely 
d  i  s  t  r  i  b  u  t  e  d 
through  the  gar- 
den. To  all  intents 
and  purposes  it  is 
an  Iris,  with  leaves 
greener  and  longer 
than  those  of  I. 
gernianica.  The 
flower  sheath 
stands  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the 
leaf,  and  fresh 
blooms  come  out  at 
intervals  of  a  few 
days  from  August 
to  January.  The 
general  colour  is 
that  of  Franciscea 
at  its  liluest,  beau- 
tifully mottled , 
gradated,  spotted 
and  pencilled,  with 
white  in  some 
places  and  brown 
and  3-ellow  in 
others.  My  plants, 
fiftj'  or  more  in 
number,  which  are 
all  from  one  parent 
by  division,  exhibit 
a  peculiarity  which 
!-equires  some  care 
in  description  to 
be  rightly  appre- 
hended ;  they  all 
flower  on  tlie  same 
day.  For  instance, 
this  is  Monday  ;  as  I  look  out  of  the  Piazza 
window  at  grey  dawn,  I  can  just  discern  that 
the  buds,  whicli  were  long  and  thin  last  night, 
are  rounded  and  fat  and  l)urRting :  as  soon  as 
the  sun  warms  them  they  will  open.     This  is  one 
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of  my  biggest  plants.  It  will  have  some  two  or 
three  score  blossoms  on  a  (la\'  of  full  flowering. 
This  is  such  a  day,  and  I  know  that  I  must  walk 
earlj-  through  the  whole  gardeji  to  enjoy  it  at  its 
best,  for  is  it  not  Marica  the  flower  that  soon 
withers  or  //ar/s  .'  So,  after  that  breakfast,  which 
Jamaicans  call  tea,  I  walk  up  and  down  the  grass 
paths  l)y  the  house,  and  every  clump  is  in  flower, 
and  the  %vhc>le  air  sweet  with  itspo.verful  fragrance. 
I  pass  into  the  coft'ee,  that  part  of  it  into  which  as 
already  noted  the  garden  is  stretching  ;  not  a  plant 
but  has  its  tale  of  flowers.  Down  to  tlie  pond-  the 
sanT;  thing.  They  all  know  it  is  flowering  day. 
To-morrow  there  will  be  none.  On  Thur=<day, 
perhaps,  there  w-ill  be  another  universal  liurst,  or 
it  may  be  deferred  to  next  week.  Sometimes 
the  interval  is  as  long  as  eleven  days ;  more 
rarely  there  will  be  a  full  flowering  two  da^'s 
running.  The  average  is  about  six  times  a  montii  ; 
but,  whenever  the  day  may  come,  no  plant  fails. 
There  are  occasions  when  strong  plants  put  out  a 
tentative  flower  or  two,  and  weak  plants  have 
none.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptional  case,  which 
does  not  invalidate  the  general  rule.  Something 
similar  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
climbing  Bamboo  (C'hn.squea  abietifolia).  This 
plant  which  abounds  on  the  high  mountains,  rarely 
flowers,  but  one  year  when  it  did  specimens  which 
had  been  sent  to  Kew  also  flowered  there. 

Independently  of  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  it.' 
blossoms  this  Jlarica  is  a  fine  plant  at  all  times,  with 
its  evergreen  leaves  always  in  clean  condition.  It 
thrives  equall}'  well  in  sunshine  and  shade,  requires 
no  care  or  watering,  and  is  generally  so  placed  as 
to  catch  and  support  straggling  things  such  as 
Petunia,  Ivj'-leaved  (Jeranium,  and  Cypress  Vine 
(Iponuca  Quamoclit),  or  to  aflford  shade  to  places 
caught  by  the  slanting  rays  of  the  western  sun. 
On  a  hot  day  the  last  hour  or  two  of  sunshine 
appears  to  have  more  devitalising  effect  upon 
plants  than  all  the  rest  of  the  da3'  put  together. 
Rex  Begonias  are  sufleiers  in  this  way.  and  a  txift 
of  Marica  put  between  them  and  the  enemy  gives 
instant  relief.  It  minds  transplanting  not  a  wnil 
and  need  not  even  be  watered  in.  W.  J. 

(  To  h(  coiiliiuicd. ) 


AN    ARTIST'S    NOTE-BOOK. 


THE  CLEMATIS,  AND  THE 
FINEST  VARIETIES. 

A  MONG  the  plants  that  have  made  great 
/\  .strides    in    popularity   within    the 

/  %  last  forty  years  or  thcreabmits  the 
I — *  t'lematises  occupy  a  prominent 
2  V  position,  for  it  was  not  until  the 
advent  of  C.  .lackmani  in  the  early 
sixties  that  their  high  ornamental  value  and 
their  adaptability  for  various  jiurposes  received 
due  recognition.  The  uses  to  which  they  can 
be  put  in  the  garden  are  many,  one  of  thorn 
being  herewith  illustrated.  They  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  clothing  of  an  arch,  or  .series 
of  arches,  in  the  w-ay  shown,  for  the  vai'ieties 
are  now  .so  numerous  and  so  dissimilar  that  a 
particularly  interesting  and  beautiful  feature 
might  l)e  formed  of  Clematis  alone,  while, 
judiciously  selected,  a  succession  of  blooms 
will  be  kept  up  for  along  time.  For  furnishing 
walls,  verandahs,  ])illars,  and  balconies  the 
diflerent  ( 'lematises  can  be  highly  recommended, 
while  their  ornamental  features,  if  grown  in  a 
more  natural  way,  are  of  a  higii  ordei'.  Thus, 
jilanted  in  close  proximity  to  a  comjiaratively 
low-growing  tree,  such  as  the  Hawthorn,  and 
allowed  to  grow  at  will,  the  Clematis,  in 
common  with  other  flowering  climbers,  forms 
a  delightful  feature  in  the  garden,  and  one, 
too,  totally  devoid  of  any  stiffness  or  formality. 
In  this  way  numerous  comliinations  might  be 
sugget-ted,  for  in  the  case  of  the  Clematis  alone 
the  range  in  the  .shape  and  colour  of  the  flowers 
is   considerable.      Another   purpose,    and    one 


widely  removed  from  that  just  mentioned,  is 
for  growing  into  specimen  jilants  under  glass, 
in  whicli  state  they  form  each  recurring  year  a 
prominent  feattire  at  the  Temjile  show,  thus 
to  a  certain  e.xtent  tilling  the  void  left  by  the 
ab.senco  of  the  once  pojiular  hard- wooded 
plants,  which,  though  in  many  ca.ses  nnxrvels  of 
cultural  skill,  were  certainly  stiff  and  formal. 
I  well  remember  that  when  Clematis  Jackmani 
was  first  brought  prominently  forward  the 
bedding-out  craze  was  just  at  its  height,  and 
this  was  by  some  ad\ocatecl  as  a  likely  subject 
for  the  jiurpose.  The  idea  was  to  peg  down 
the  branches  and  thus  cover  the  bed,  which 
would  be  during  the  flowering  period  a  mass  of 
rich  violet-purple  blossoms.  In  a  few  things 
we  may,  perhaps,  as  is  sometimes  suggested, 
have  to  a  certain  e.xtent  gone  back  ;  but  no 
one,  I  think,  will  ciuestion  the  great  superiority 
of  a  specimen  of  this  beautiful  climber,  growing 
in  the  untrammelled  manner  herewith  dejiicted 
over  one  pegged  close  to  the  ground.  Owing  to 
their  thong-like  roots  being  of  a  deep,  de.scend- 
ing  nature.  Clematises  do  not  transplant 
readily,  hence  in  nurseries  they  are  generally 
kept  in  pots  and  plunged  in  the  open  ground. 


Apart    from 
montana,  C. 
lata,   and    others, 
forn;s  can 
chief  of  wl 


distinct    species,    such    as   C. 

coccinea,  C.  viticella,  C.  panicu- 

the    large-flowered    garden 

divided  into  several  .section.s,  the 

Inch  are 

.I.\OKM.\Ni  Group. 
These  bear  large  masses  of  flowers  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  on  the  shoots  of  the  same 
year.  A  .selection  of  these  would  include 
Jackmani,  violet  ptirple  ;  Jackmani  alba, 
nearly  white  ;  Mme.  Grange,  reddish  violet ; 
and  Star  of  India,  rich  yilum,  with  a  bar  down 
each  petal. 

Florida  Section. — The  diflerent  varieties  of 
this  class  bloom  during  the  summer,  their 
blossoms  being  all  more  or  less  double. 
Countess  of  Lovelace,  lilac  ;  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh, white  ;  .John  Gould  Veitch,  lavender  ; 
and  Lucie  Lenioine,  white,  with  rcsette-.shaped 
centre,  are  all  good. 

L.\NU(;iNo.s.\  Group. 
An  extensive  class,  of  which  may  be  specially 
mentioned  Lanuginosa  Candida,  greyish  white  ; 
Blue  Gem,  pale  blue  ;  Alba  Magna,  white  ; 
Lady  Caroline  Neville,  French  white,  deeper 
bar  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  bluish  mauve  ;  Beauty 
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In  planting  out  tho.se  that  have  been  grown  in 
this  manner  the  roots  should  be  di.sentangled 
as  far  as  possible,  otherwise  they  do  not  take 
sufficient  hold  of  the  soil  to  allow  of  the  full 
development  of  the  plant.  The  Clematis 
succeeds  best  in  a  deep,  though  fairly  ojien, 
loam,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  well-decayed 
manure  will  leave  its  mark  on  the  future 
growth.  In  the  case  of  established  )ilants  this 
.stimulant  may  be  applied  in  the  shape  of  a 
top-dressing  in  winter.  Where  these  garden 
varieties  of  Clematis  are  jiropagated  in  (ptantity 
it  is  usually  done  by  grafting  under  glass  early 
in  the  spring  a  jiortion  of  a  young  growing 
shoot  on  to  a  piece  of  the  root  nf  the  Traveller's 
.loy  (Clematis  \'italba).  This  often  forms  the 
subject  of  an  ohject-hw.soii  against  grafting  in 
general  ;  l)ut  it  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Clematis, 
done  in  order  to  turn  out  large  quantities  of 
young  plants.  True,  some  perish  :  liut,  for  all 
that,  survivors  are  numercms.  They  can  al.so  be 
increased  by  layers,  and  in  gardens  where  but 
few  plants  are  re(piired  this  is  a  very  suitable 
way  to  projiagate  them,  as  the  plants  so  obtained, 
(li'iugh  limited  in  nuraber,are  ontheirown  roots. 


of  Worcester,  violet  ;  and  purpurea  elegans, 
deeji  purple. 

Patens  Class. — These  flower  in  spring  and 
early  summer  in  clusters  from  the  ripened 
wood.  Some  of  the  best  are  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  lilac,  with  red  bar  ;  Lady  Londes- 
borough,  silvery  grey,  pale  bar  ;  Sir  Garnet 
\\'olseley,  reddish  blue,  deejier  bar :  Edith 
Jackman,  white,  flashed  mauve  ;  and  Marcel 
Moser,  silvery  lilac,  dee])  ]iuriile  bar. 

The  most  decided  lireak  away  of  late  years 
aiiiong  the  garden  varieties  of  Clematis  resulted 
from  the  inter-crossing  of  the  distinct  C. 
coccinea  with  other  forms.  The  best  of  the.se 
are  Countess  of  Onslow,  violet-purple,  .scarlet 
band  down  each  petal  ;  Duchess  of  Albany, 
pink  ;  Duchess  of  York,  blu.sh  ;  (irace  Darling, 
carmine-rose  :  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  bright 
crimson.  H.  P. 


THE    STONE    PINE. 

(PiNUS    PlNI'A.) 

An  extensive  forest  of  this  flue  tree,  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  in  many  an  Italian  landscape, 
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is  near  the  ancient  city  of  Ravenna,  which  lies 
forty  miles  east  of  Bologna,  and  near  the 
Adriatic.  The  forest  is  between  the  city  and 
the  sea,  and  extends  for  many  miles  near  the 
seaboard  on  land  that  once  was  water,  for  the 
sea,  which  some  centuries  ago  was  close  to  the 
city,  is  now  five  miles  away.  It  is  pleasant  to 
wander  in  this  calm  forest  of  one  great  tree, 
for  it  is  fairly  open,  and  brushwood  is  not  so 
thick  but  that  one  may  wander  almost  any- 
where about  its  sandy  levels.  The  trees  are  of 
all  ages,  the  forest's  open  character  favouring 
the  young  .seedling  growths.  One  may  pick  up 
the  great  cones,  eat  some  of  the  excellent 
nut-like  seeds,  and  sow  the  rest  at  home,  and 
in  years  to  come  have  .some  dense,  bushy  young 
trees  that  will  be  a  pleasant  reminder  of 
rambles  in  this  old-world  region  of  which  the 
I'ine  forest  is  the  youngest  portion.  Crat<t;gus 
I'yracantha,  or  some  near  kind,  is  rather 
frequent  among  the  sparse  undergrowth. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INDOOR     GARDEN. 

Stove. 

A  LLAMANDAS  required  for  early  flowering, 

/\  and  which   liave  been  dried  otf   early 

/   %  witli  that   intent,  n>ay  now  be  pruned 

/      \        hack  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  base 

y  j^     of   last   year".s  growth,   and   after   the 

new  cut  surfaces  have  dried  over  water 

may  be  given  in  moderate  quantities  till  growth  com- 

luences.      When  the  new  growths  are  some  "2  inches 

long  the  plants  may  be  potted  if  necessary,  and 

plunged    in    the    hotbed,    which    should    have    a 

temperature  of  from   ri"  to  lO"  above   that  of  the 

house  itself.     Should  young  stock  be  wanted,  take 

off  shoots  with  a  heel  when  3  inches  long,  and  put 

these  in  single  pots  in  the  propagator. 

Resting  Stephanotis  may  also  be  started  after 
cutting  away  superfluous  shoots  anrl  cleaning  the 
plants,  which  are  almost  certain  to  have  some 
mealy  bug  on  them.  Pot-liound  plants  may  be 
potted  on  a  week  or  so  after  starting,  and  those 
which  are  not  to  be  potted  should  be  top-dressed. 

Palm  House. 
Work  here  will  be  mostly  confined  to  cleaning 
operations,  and  though  the  dark  days  of  winter  are 
not  the  best  in  which  to  see  the  white  scale  which 
are  sure  to  be  present,  the  opportunity  given  by 
slackness  in  other  departments  must  not  be  lost, 
for  later  on  other  work  will  be  so  pressing  that 
there  will  be  little  time  to  spare  for  cleansing 
work.  If  insecticides  are  used  caution  will  be 
necessary,  for  most  Palms  are  very  susceptible  to 
injury  through  these,  and  will  not  bear  such  strong 
mixtures  as  many  other  plants  will  receive  without 
injury. 

Zonal  Pelakooniums. 

For  winter  decoration  these  have  often  to  be  used 
in  positions  far  from  the  glass,  or  in  other  ways 
injurious,  and  contract  weakness  and  disease  from 
their  surroundings.  Such  plants  are  not  fit  to 
propagate  from,  and  enough  stock  to  provide  the 
necessary  cuttings  in  February  should  be  stood 
quite  up  to  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  ;i5°,  where 
the  growths  may  be  well  hardened  previous  to 
forming  them  into  cuttings.  (Jood  winter-flowering 
varieties  in  various  colours  are  I<".  V.  Raspail 
Improved,  Paul  Crampbell,  Lady  Read,  Cato,  Rev. 
F.  Harris,  Herminius,  Mrs.  G.  Smith,  La  Cygne, 
and  Constance. 

Tuberoses. 

should  be  potted  up  singly  in  .5-inch  pots  as 
received,  using  good  fibrous  loam  mixed  freely 
witli  sand.  I  prefer  single  plants,  as  when  more 
bulbs  are  put  into  a  larger  pot  the  growth  is  often 
irregular  and  the  result  not  good.  Pot  so  that 
about  one-third  of  the  bulb  is  left  exposed,  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  cool  frame,  giving  the  bulbs  a 
covering  of  cocoa  fibre  or  protecting  them  in  some 
other  way  from  frost. 


Camellias 
will  derive  great  benefit  from  frequent  doses  of 
liquid  manure  and  soot  water,  for  the  strain  from 
the  heavy  crop  of  flowers  which  the  plants  carry 
will  be  great.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over  water 
these  plants  during  the  next  few  weeks.  More  bud- 
dropping  and  ill-health  arises  from  under  watering 
than  from  anj'  other  cause.  Other  plants  which 
will  need  feeding  are  early  Cinerarias  and  Primulas, 
and  as  these  will  not  dry  quickly  now  it  is  better  to 
give  weak  liquid  at  each  watering  than  to  give  it 
stronger  in  doses  alternated  with  clean  water. 

Violets 
in  frames  need  careful  looking  after  in  foggy 
<lays,  for  the  plants  suffer  greatly  from  damping 
if  ventilation  is  in  any  way  neglected,  and  one 
damping  leaf  will  soon  contaminate  many  if  not 
removed  in  good  time.  Near  the  sea  coast  ^'iolets 
give  nothing  like  the  trouble  they  do  irdand,  where 
dull  weather  and  fogs  are  prevalent,  and  the  most 
careful  watching  will  scarcely  prevent  some  mischief 
accruing  in  such  weather  as  we  have  had  for  many 
weeks  in  succession.  .1.  C.  Tallack. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardenit,  Derby. 

ORCHIDS. 

The  Mexican  section  of  La?lias,  comprising  Ij. 
autumnalis  and  L.  anceps,  are  now  fast  develop- 
ing their  flower-spikes,  and  every  encouragement 
must  therefore  be  given  so  as  to  properly  develop 
the  flowers.  They  should  be  placed  at  the  warm 
end  of  the  Caltlej'a  house,  and  in  such  a  position 
that  they  may  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
strong  light.  This  not  only  develops  colour  in  the 
dark  section,  but  it  also  adds  substance  to  the 
flower  in  those  of  a  lighter  colour.  There  is 
certainly  no  more  desirable  winter-flowering  Orchid 
than  L.  anceps  outside  the  area  afl'ected  bj'  fog  and 
the  smoke  of  large  towns.  In  such  districts  it  is 
rarely  indeed  that  the  buds  do  not  suffer  from 
these  detrimental  influences.  Every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  plants  showing  flower 
with  respect  to  root  moisture,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  flowers  are  removed.  The  plants 
may  then  be  gradually  inured  to  cooler  and  more 
airj'  conditions,  and  such  should  be  afforded  during 
the  long  season  of  rest.  Plants  not  having  flowered 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  to  their 
resting  quarters  to  prevent  them  from  prematurely 
starting  into  growth.  Cypripedium  insigne  as  it 
passes  out  of  flower  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the 
light  and  as  cool  as  possible.  This  prevents  a  too 
rapid  advancement  of  growth,  which  is  liable  to 
become  weak  during  the  next  two  months.  C. 
leeanum,  C.  nitens,  and  others  related  to  C.  insigne, 
are  also  best  kept  cooler  after  the  flowers  have 
been  removed. 

In  the  warmer  division  many  people  fail  to 
induce  the  Cypripedium  bellatuhim  section  to  do 
satisfactoril}'  during  the  winter  months.  The  dull 
conditions  outside  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  spot  and  damp  at  their  bases  if  there  is 
an  excess  of  moisture  either  in  the  atmosphere  or 
through  overwatering  at  the  roots.  It  is  advisable 
during  long  spells  of  dull  weather  to  refrain  from 
damping  the  floors,  stages,  &c. ,  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  watering  must  have  very 
particular  attention  ;  we  find  it  best  to  dip  the 
plants  so  as  to  wet  them  thoroughly  through, 
allowing  the  compost  to  become  quite  dry  before 
water  is  again  administered.  Take  care  that  no 
cold  drip  from  the  rafters  fall  into  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  or  the  centre  of  the  growth.  Nothing  will 
cause  decay  quicker  and  have  such  disastrous 
effects.  Where  observed,  it  is  advisable  to  turn 
the  plants  on  one  side,  so  that  the  water  may  drain 
out,  and  carefully  remove  any  that  mav  remain  by 
the  use  of  a  soft  piece  of  sponge.  We  find  the.se 
Orchids  do  best  when  suspended  near  the  roof, 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not 
placed  immediately  over  the  hot- water  pipes  or  in 
such  a  position  that  the  direct  heat  from  the  pipes 
strikes  on  to  the  plants.  They  are  ver_v  subject  to 
attacks  from  black  thrips  should  there  be  any  in 
their  viciiuty.  The  fleshy  bases  of  this  section 
are  particularly  favourable  to  the  attack  of  these 
insects.  The  ill-effects,  though  not  apparent  at 
the  time,  develop  with  the  growth   of  the  leaves, 


leaving  these  permanently  disfigured.  It  is  advis- 
able, therefore,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  these 
pests  and  hold  them  in  check  by  fumigation. 

H.  J.  CH.4PMAX. 


CHRYSANTHEiMUMS. 
Propagation. 
Assuming  that  the  old  stools  have  been  subjected 
to  the  treatment  I  have  advised  in  previous 
calendars,  the  young  growths  should  now  be  clean, 
sturdy,  and  thoroughly  fit  for  making  good 
cuttings — a  matter  of  the  highest  importance — 
that  cannot  be  too  much  impressed  on  the 
beginner.  As  very  much  depends  on  the  com- 
mencement as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
cultivator,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  propa- 
gating most  of  the  large-flowered  kinds,  which 
will  include  .Japanese,  incurved.  Anemone,  and 
reflexed,  excepting  those  varieties  which  are 
naturally  inclined  to  bloom  early,  and  the  striking 
of  these  should  be  deferred  for  at  least  another 
month,  the  stools  of  which  should  be  kept  as  cool 
as  pos.sible,  affording  them  sufficient  protection 
against  frost  only.  It  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  most  suitable  and  efficient  way  of  striking 
tlie  cuttings  is  to  place  a  small  frame  or  handlights 
on  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse  or  vinery,  and 
without  doubt  this  plan  is  preferable  to  any  other, 
and  should  be  adopted  whenever  circumstances 
will  allow.  The  great  advantage  is  that  it  matters 
not  what  the  weather  may  be  one  has  perfect 
control  over  them  at  all  times  of  the  day,  which 
is  necessary  at  this  stage.  The  frames  should  be 
placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  and  filled  with 
cocoanut  fibre.  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every- 
one, however,  to  be  able  to  control  such  a  place,  and 
failing  this  the  cuttings  may  be  successfully  rooted 
in  a  brick  pit,  with  just  sufficient  pipe  accommo- 
dation to  counteract  the  frost  and  to  maintain  a 
temperature  in  mild  weather  of  45°.  The  pits 
should  be  filled  to  within  about  6  inches  of  the 
glass  with  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes,  on  which  the 
pots  should  stand.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
they  cannot  receive  the  attention  the}'  require 
during  spells  of  bad  weather.  The  cuttings  should 
be  struck  singly  in  well-drained  2i-inch  pots,  both 
of  which  should  be  thoroughlv  clean  and  dry 
before  using.  Sufficient  fibre  taken  from  the 
sand -heap  should  be  placed  over  the  drainage  to 
prevent  it  becoming  clogged  with  the  compost, 
which  is  best  prepared  a  few  days  before  using. 

A  suit.able  mixture  will  consist  of  equal  propor- 
tions of  good  light  fibrous  loam  and  well-decayed 
leaf  soil,  adding  sufficient  coarse  silver  sand  to 
enable  the  water  to  pass  away  freely.  In  no  case 
should  this  be  used  iu  a  wet  and  pasty  condition. 
Far  better  wait  a  day  or  two  or  even  a  week  than 
to  use  it  in  such  a  state.  The  compost  should  be 
turned  several  times  to  ensure  thorough  mixture. 
This  should  be  made  moderately  firm  when  placing 
it  in  the  pots,  and  put  a  small  portion  of  silver 
sand  on  the  surface.  All  being  in  readiness  the 
cuttings  can  be  carefully  taken  oft'  with  a  sharp 
knife,  selecting  the  stoutest  growths  and  those 
which  are  produced  farthest  from  the  stem  of  the 
plant.  Take  only  a  sufficient  number  which  can 
be  dealt  with  at  once,  thus  giving  them  as  little 
check  as  possible. 

Correctly  label  each  variety  as  it  is  put  in, 
thoroughl}'  water  through,  and  plunge  near  the 
glass  in  the  fibre.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
or  so  the  lights  may  be  kept  quite  closed,  after 
which  a  little  air  should  be  afforded  them,  sufficient 
to  allow  the  condensed  moisture  to  escape, 
gradually  ventilating  more  as  the  cuttings  become 
rooted.  Examine  them  daily,  remove  any  decayed 
leaves,  and,  should  an}-  fail  to  strike,  lose  no  time 
in  making  them  good.  A  slight  damp  over  with 
the  .syringe  twice  daily  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  a  fresh  condition,  using  tepid  water. 
This  will  suffice  for  some  days.  Strictly  avoid 
forcing.  A  temperature  between  40"  and  oO"  will 
be  ample.  An  alphabetical  list  should  be  made 
showing  the  number  of  cuttings  of  each  variety 
put  in,  and  as  each  potting  is  jiroceeded  with  this 
should  bo  corrected.  This  will  enable  the  culti- 
vator to  find  the  number  of  each  kind  and  select 
the    most    promising.      So  as   to  ensure  a  good 
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collection  some  cuttings  of  each  kind  should  be 
struck  over  and  above  the  requisite  number 
required  for  the  final  potting.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  Hoti.se  Oardens,  Ehtree,  Herts. 
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Winter  Broccoli. 

We  have  seldom  had  such  a  good  supply  of  the 
above  vegetable  as  during  the  past  autumn,  but 
at  this  date  it  will  be  well  to  lift  any  that  are  of 
any  size  and  house  in  a  cool  place  so  that  protec- 
tion ma3'  be  afforded.  For  the  next  few  months 
choice  vegetables  will  be  none  too  plentiful,  and  it 
will  be  wise  to  store  any  that  will  keep.  Cold 
frames,  if  available,  are  the  best  protectors.  The 
plants,  lifted  with  as  many  roots  as  possible  and  a 
small  ball  of  earth,  will  keep  good  for  weeks.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  shed  or  fruit-house  at  rest 
will  make  a  good  store.  Plants  of  later  varieties 
just  forming  heads  will  be  better  if  the  outer 
leaves  are  gathered  together  at  their  points  and 
tied.  Treated  thus  they  will  be  better  able  to 
throw  oft  e.xcessive  moisture  and  snows  and  resist 
several  degrees  of  frost.  For  autumn  supplies  we 
have  some  very  useful  varieties.  One  of  the  best 
is  Veiteh's  Autumn  Protecting.  This  has  given  a 
supply  from  October  till  the  end  of  November,  and 
this  excellent  variety  is  now  followed  by  Sutton's 
Michaelmas  White.  This  will  provide  a  supply 
until  the  end  of  the  j'ear.  Other  very  fine  types 
of  winter  Broccoli  are  the  Christmas  White  and 
Superb  Pearly  White.  These  with  me  are  more 
reliable  than  the  old  Snow's  Winter  White,  which,' 


when  true,  had  few  equals.  Both  are  of  dwarf 
and  compact  habit,  and  are  remarkably  hardy.  I 
mention  the  above  varieties  as  at  this  season  a 
stock  of  seeds  maj'  be  procured  for  another  season, 
and  any  really  good  varieties  of  Broccoli  are  alwaj's 
valuable.  Later  varieties  may  be  earthed  up  well 
into  the  leaves.  This  done,  the  stems  are  better 
preserved. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 

The  season  will  soon  be  past,  and  the  cultivator 
will  do  well  to  eke  out  the  supply  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  season  having  'oeen  so  mild  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  good  material.  The  Cauliflower 
being  more  tender  than  Broccoli,  the  supply,  unless 
housed,  will  soon  be  over.  The  same  advice  is 
applicable  as  given  for  Broccoli,  so  need  not  be 
repeated  ;  but  in  their  case,  if  the  plants  are  lifted 
and  put  close  together,  they  will  keep  good  a  long 
time.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  lo  sow  seed  of 
a  small  Cauliflower  in  the  summer  for  supplies  at 
this  season.  Such  a  kind  as  ^'eitch's  Pearl  is  very 
good,  and,  being  a  dwarf  grower,  it  is  readily 
protected.  The  Dwarf  Mammoth  is  also  very  good 
for  autumn  supplies,  but  I  need  scarcely  say  there 
is  no  lack  of  good  varieties. 

Attention  should  now  be  given  to  the  autumn- 
sown  plants.  These  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  late 
spring,  and,  if  planted  in  the  open,  protection 
should  be  afforded  in  severe  weather.  Plants 
potted  up  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  should 
get  as  much  ventilation  as  possible  in  fine  weather. 
If  any  plant  be  subject  to  damp  or  mildew,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  dust  over  with  sulphur  or  dry 
wood    ashes.     Should   there  be   any   deficiency  in 


the  plants  it  is  not  too  late  to  pot  up  from  the 
open,  keeping  the  plants  rather  dry  at  the  roots 
for  a  time.  Those  who  rely  upon  the  early  .^ipply 
from  pet  plants  in  frames  should  keep  them 
active,  and  pot  on  again  early  in  the  year  if  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots.  Until  that  date  occasional 
waterings  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  maintain  a 
sturdy  growth.  G.  Wythes. 

Syon  Howie  Gardens,  Brentford. 


AN    AVENUE  OF  SCOTCH    FIRS. 

Though  not  very  coinmonly  planted  as  an 
avenue  tree,  the  Scotch  Fir  well  deserves  such 
use,  and  though  when  old  it  does  not  present 
the  .symmetrical  appearance  which  is  a  part  of 
the  aim  of  such  planting,  the  pictorial  aspect 
of  the  individual  trees  gives  a  Fir  avenue  a 
different  and  distinct  kind  of  interest. 

No  tree  is  more  accommodating  in  its 
suitability  for  various  sites  and  circumstances. 
At  home  on  wild  moorland,  or  in  woods  of 
itself,  or  with  other  trees,  in  combination  with 
homely  buildings,  or  in  its  mature  dignity  in 
palatial  pleasure  ground,  the  Scotch  Fir  is 
always  one  of  the  handsomest  of  Conifers.  If 
it  were  a  rare  exotic  perhaps  many  people 
would  prize  it  more  ;  as  it  is  it  is  generally 
used  for  rougher  planting  only,  but  those  who 
know  it  well  and  value  good  qualities  without 
respect  of  rarity,  know  it  for  one  of  the  best 
trees  for  the  best  uses. 
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ARTICHOKES. 

A  RTICHOKES  may  be  divided  into  two 
/\  classes — the   tuberous-rooted   and    the 

/  \         Globe,   the  latter   varying  very  much 

/ A        from  the  former  ;  indeed,  they  are  so 

J  %  diverse  in  character  that  many  persons 
would  hesitate  to  include  them  in  the 
same  family.  The  Olobe  Artichoke  is  cultivated 
for  its  miniature  flower  heads  ;  these  are  fleshy 
and  succulent,  and  much  liked  on  the  continent, 
the  edible  portion  being  found  at  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  scales.  Tliey  vary  much  in  size,  shape,  and 
quality.  ISonie  are  not  worth  culture,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  round-headed  purple  Glolje  is  the  best, 
though  there  is  a  large  green  and  excellent  kind 
much  grown  in  the  Paris  market  gardens.  The 
Globe  Artichokes  are  readily  raised  from  seed  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  seedlings  are  not  reliable, 
as  frequentl}'  the  produce  is  a  poor  prickly  head, 
whereas  these  are  useless  when  cooked,  so  that  it 
is  best  to  propagate  from  suckers  of  any  good 
variety.  On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  grow 
the  plant  as  a  chard — that  is,  the  leaves  are 
blanched  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cardoon  ;  indeed, 
the  last-named  and  the  Globe  Artichoke  are  closely 
allied,  the  one  being  the  Cynara  cardunculus,  the 
other  Cynara  soolymus  or  the  cultivated  Artichoke 
of  the  Globe  section. 

The  green  and  purple  are  the  leading  kinds  of 
(jlobe  Artichokes.  Of  course  these,  as  previously 
stated,  differ  in  quality,  and  on  the  continent  there 
are  some  better  selections  than  we  have  in  this 
country  ;  but  we  have  a  more  variable  climate  to 
deal  with,  and  in  some  seasons  I  have  seen  these 
plants  entirely  killed  by  frost,  so  that  in  planting 
the  position  should  be  good,  the  soil  well  drained 
and  prepared  for  the  plants.  The  best  time  to 
make  beds  is  early  in  the  spring,  April  or  May, 
and  select  an  open  position  free  from  trees  ;  the 
soil  should  be  well  trenched  and  manured.  At 
planting  place  three  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle  in  rows  4  feet  apart  and  3  feet  between  the 
plants.  Of  course  if  onl^  one  plant  is  used  less 
space  will  suffice,  2  feet  between  the  plants  and 
3  feet  between  the  rows,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  the  plants  make  a  strong  growth.  There  is 
no  gain  in  crowding,  and  by  having  ample  space 
there  is  room  to  give  good  mulchings  to  feed  the 
plants.  Plants  well  treated — if  not  injured  by 
severe  weather — will  thrive  for  many  years,  Init  I 
do  not  advise  leaving  them  in  one  position  more 
than  five  or  six,  as  after  that  time  thev  get 
unwieldy,  tlie  heads  deteriorate  in  size,  and  the 
plants  are  more  liable  to  suffer  in  severe  weather. 

In  cold  exposed  places  or  in  heavj'  clay  soil  I 
have  found  it  ailvisable  to  lift  a  few  stools  in  the 
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autumn  and  shelter,  oi; 
what  is  better,  to  pot  up 
suckers     from     a    good 
variety  and  plant  out  in 
the    spring.      It    is    an 
easy  matter  to  lift  a  few 
plants    into   boxes    and 
place  in  a  fruit  house  at 
rest  for  shelter.     On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  south 
and  western  parts  of  the 
country,   this  advice    is 
not  needed,  but  even  in 
favoured    localities  it  is 
advisable  to  plant  some 
strong  suckers  every  two 
or  three  years  in  newly-        J 
prepared  soil,  destroying 
all  old  beds,  as  this  gives 
so  much  better  material. 
The  best  time  to  detach 
suckers  is  late  in  April 
or  early  in  Ma}',  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  locality,  and  in  doing  this 
secure  as   many   roots   as   possible.     Plant  firndj' 
and  shade  for  a  few  days,   watering  when  neces- 
sary.      The    old    thick    roots    are    useless ;    they 
should    be    taken   at  the  side  of    the   old   plants. 
I  have  referred  to  seedlings.     Seed  is  best  sown  in 
the  early  spring,  but  seedlings  usually  produce  a 
large  percentage  of   plants  that  are   poor  prickh' 
things,  and    their   (juality   cannot   be   ascertained 
till  the  flower-heads  appear,  so  that  it  is  better  to 
propagate  from   suckers  of  a  good  parent  plant ; 
the  stock  is  perpetuated   and   a  crop  obtained  in 
much  less  time.     The 

TUBEKOUS-ROOTED  KINDS 
have  of  late  years  received  more  attention,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  newer  white  tuber  is  a 
great  gain,  not  only  in  colour,  but  shape  and 
quality.  The  old  purple  tuber  was  ver_y  rough, 
and  more  work  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  the 
table.  With  the  new  white  the  tuber  is  rounder, 
the  eyes  are  not  so  deep,  and,  what  is  so  important, 
the  flavour  is  superior.  There  is  also  a  new  form 
with  elongated  tubers,  not  unlike  a  .stump-rooted 
Carrot ;  the  eyes  are  very  shallow,  the  skin  smooth, 
and  the  quality  excellent.  This  will  doubtless 
become  a  great  favourite. 

The  Chinese  Artichoke. 
Stachys  tuberifera  also  belongs  to  the  tuberous- 
rooted  section.  This  is  a  very  small  root,  but  of 
good  quality  when  prepared.  Grow  the  plants  in 
rich  soil  to  get  fair-sized  roots  as  they  grow  frcel\ 
in  any  soil  if  planted  early  in  the  year  in  rows 
•2  feet  apart,  12  inches  between  the  plants,  and  in 
dry  seasons  a  finer  tuber  is  produced  by  mulching 
the  surface  with  decayed  manure. 

The  culture  of  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  is 
simple,  but  on  this 
account  it  is  frequently 
neglected,  and  allowed 
to  occupy  the  same  soil 
and  position  j'ear  after 
\'ear.  To  ensure  the 
best  results  the  plants 
should  have  an  open 
position,  a  loamy  soil, 
and  ample  space.  How 
often  one  sees  these 
plants  in  an  ont-of-the- 
wa}'  corner,  often  over- 
shaded  by  trees  and 
rarely  given  food  in  the 
way  of  manures.  They 
do  best  given  fresh 
quarters  occasionallj'. 
The  land  should  be 
trenched,  well 
manured,  and  much 
finer  tubers  will  be 
produced.  In  planting 
at  least  3  feet  between 
the  rows  is  none  too 
much,  and  half  that 
distance   between    the 
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plants  in  the  rows.  If  space  is  no  consideration  even 
more  room  may  be  given.  Planting  is  best  done  in 
JIai'ch,  but  tile  ground  maj'  be  prepared  in  the 
early  autumn,  and  at  planting  draw  deep  drills 
for  the  sets.  The  after  culture  is  merely  hoeing 
and  keeping  free  of  weeds  between  the  rows.  This 
is  important,  as  though  top  growth  is  vigorous  the 
plant  is  late  in  forming  tubers.  Few  plants  are 
liardier,  and  the  produce  is  alwaj-s  better  if  dug  from 
the  soil  as  needed  for  use.  Frost  may  pre\ent  lifting. 
To  guard  against  this  it  is  well  to  lift  a  few  rows 
and  place  thickl}'  in  the  soil,  as  it  is  then  an  easy 
matter  to  cover  with  long  litter.  When  planting 
select  the  most  shapely  tubers.  Those  of  medium 
size  are  best,  and  cover  with  6  inches  of  soil.  In 
lifting  it  is  necessary  to  pick  every  bit  of  tuber  or 
root  out  of  the  soil,  as  the  plants  are  so  readily 
reproduced,  and  are  a  nuisance  to  other  crops  that 
follow.  G.  WVTHES. 

Si/oii  Hoit-^ti  (jarden.^,  Brentford. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not   responsible   for  the.  opinions 
fixprexi^fd  by  their  correspondents,) 

APPLE     DARCY    SPICE. 

[To   THE    Editor  of   "The  Gardes."] 

SIR, — Being  my.self  an  Essex  man,  I  was 
naturally  nuich  interested  in  "G.'s"noto 
on  tlie  above  Apple  on  page  39.5.  I  am 
surprised  that  such  a  richly  flavoured, 
long  keeping  variety  should  not  be  more 
generally  cultivated,  as,  although  requir- 
ing careful  culture,  it  is  less  capricious  than  some 
others  that  are  grown  in  nearly  every  garden  and 
orchard — the  Ribston  Pippin  for  instance.  As  "G." 
says,  the  growtli  is  very  close  and  compact,  and  on 
that  account  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  suitable  for 
growing  as  a  bush  than  as  a  standard.  It  is  generally 
known  in  Essex  as  Baddow  Pippin.  Its  appear- 
ance is  certainly  not  very  striking,  and  it  would 
probably  be  passed  over  if  placed  on  the  exhibition 
table,  urdess  shown  in  a  class  for  flavour,  when  it 
generally  holds  its  own.  "G."  does  well  inadvising 
amateurs  to  grow  it,  as  the  tree,  owing  to  its 
somewhat  slow  and  compact  growth,  occupies  but 
little  space.  I  would  advise  amateurs  to  obtain 
trees  worked  on  the  paradise  slock,  and  to  plant 
in  a  slightly  raised  border  in  loamy  soil,  containing 
abundance  of  porous  material  —  such  as  lime, 
mortar  rubble,  wood  ashes,  or  burnt  garden  refuse 
— and  to  mulch  the  roots  in  dry  weather  with  short 
littery  manure.  Most  of  the  capricious  Apples 
may  be  successfull}'  grown  in  this  waj'.  "  G." 
wisely  points  out  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  fruit 
on  the  tree  as  late  as  possible  in  order  to  ensure 
its  long  keeping.  I  know  of  no  other  dessert 
Apple  that  will  keep  as  sound  and  plump  till  May. 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  class  for  dessert  Apples 
for  flavour  at  all  fruit  shows.  What  has  Mr.  D.  T. 
Fish  to  .say  about  d'Arcy  Spice ':  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  acquainted  with  it,  liaving  lived  in  East 
Anglia.  C. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   PLANT  NAMES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  was  a  gardener  once.       Mispronuneiation 
of   names  by  fellow  gardeners  sent  me  here.      Do 
■print  thU !    It  may  keep  other.^  straight.     If  they 
attend  to  my  rhymes  the}'  can't  go  wrong. 
"  Here's  a  snatch  from  Colney  Hatch 

Triteleia  lit  the  fire. 

Put  Argemone  on  his  pony, 

Sent  a  Camellia  to  Cordelia, 

Shipped  some  (Jladiolus  on  the  Euryalus, 

And  sent  Asphoilelus  to  model  us. 

There's  my  snatch  from  Colney  Hatch. 
"Hydrocharis,  Limnocharis 

Are  just  the  things  for  rockeries. 

Corydalis  and  Physalis 

Are  mated  well  with  chrj-salis. 

To  Yarmouth  coast  niaritima 

Steerforth  sent  his  Liltimer. 

Ricinus  cures  vice  in  us. 

There's  ray  snatch  from  Colney  Hatch. 
"  Bignonia  radicans 

Will  tr\'  pots  and  try  pans. 

Passiflora  edulis 

Break  a  few  more  or  less. 

(  They're  watchiny  me "  ) 

A.  N.  Onymous. 
[We  hesitated  to  comply  with  this  unfortunate 
gentleman's  request,  but  the  "do  print  this" 
conquered  us.  It  is,  however,  very  midsummer 
madness  to  recommend  the  plants  he  does  for 
rookeries.  They  are,  of  course,  things  for  ponds. 
—Eds.] 


less  liable  to  injury  by  birds.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  by  far  the  best  method  of  growing 
Raspberries  is  on  wire  or  wood  trellises,  the  plants 
being  put  out  originally  at  12  inches  apart  in  a 
single  row,  as  when  later  the  trellis  to  a  good 
height  is  fully  furnished  with  canes  at  10  inches  to 
12  inches  apart  throughout,  and  all  strong  and 
well  broken,  the  crop  is  one  of  the  finest  it  is 
possible  for  a  given  area  of  land  to  produce.  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  V-shaped  wire  trellises 
Mr.  Crump  has  at  Madresfield  Court.  These  are 
from  5  feet  to  G  feet  in  height,  and  they  admit  of 
a  double  row  of  canes  being  taken  up  from  one  row 
of  stools.  The  bottom  wires  are  about  0  inches 
apart,  but  at  the  top  of  the  trellises  they  are  some 
20  inches  apart.  Then  above  these  rise  a  clear 
stout  wire  not  used  for  training,  but  which  serves 
to  carry  nets  which  are  in  this  way  suspended  high 
right  over  the  tops  of  the  Raspberries,  (Joose- 
berries.  Currants,  and  other  fruits  that  fill  the 
quarter.  In  addition  to  erecting  trellises,  money 
is  well  spent  in  having  the  ground  trenched 
30  inches  deep  and  be  heavilj'  manured  prior  to 
planting.  A.  D. 


seasons.  The  fruit  will  hang  on  the  tree  till  the 
middle  of  November,  and  seems  to  be  improved  by 
a  few  frosts.  I  am  surprised  growers  of  fruit  for 
market  do  not  grow  more  of  this  and  less  of  the 
ordinary  season  varieties,  which  in  prolific  seasons 
scarcely  pay  for  picking.  There  is  but  little  choice 
in  hardy  fruit  during  November,  and  many  seem 
to  tire  of  Apples.  Wyedale  Plums  would  therefore 
sell  readih',  and  at  a  remunerative  figure.  I  well 
remember  a  fine  spreading  half-standard  tree  my 
father  had  in  Essex  many  years  ago,  and  the  (bj' 
me)  much  appreciated  puddings  and  pies  the  fruit 
made.  The  somewhat  close  growth  of  this  variety 
protects  the  bloom  from  frost  and  cutting 
winds.  C. 


KENTISH   PIE  OR  RED  CHERRY. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — As  stated  in  The  Garden,  the  above  is  not 
much  grown  out  of  Kent,  where  it  has  been  grown 


PLANTING    TEA    ROSES. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  .J.  R.  D.,"  on  page 
421,  finds  fault  with  my  method  of  planting  Roses 
(page  312);  in  fact,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  saj'  that  any 
amateur  following  my  directions  would  probably 
lose  the  majority  of  his  trees  the  first  cold  winter. 
This  is  a  sweeping  statement,  and  reads  somewhat 
curiousl}',  after  Mr.  Mawley's  kind  appreciation  of 
the  article  in  ciuestion.  "J.  R.  D."  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  spirit  of  my  article.  No  doubt  if  Roses 
are  planted  in  a  freshly-made  bed,  that  bed  and  the 
Roses  in  it  will  sink,  but  that  is  absolutely  con 


ASPARAGUS     RETROFRACTUS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — This  Asparagus,  referred  to  on  page  397,  is,  as 
therein  stated,  cjuite  an  old  species,  but  outside 
of  botanic  gardens  or  in  the  collection  of  some 
specialist  it  was  comparatively  unknown  until 
ten  years  ago,  when  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
brought  it  prominently  forward  under  the  name 
of  Asparagus  retrofraeliis  arl)oreus.  Its  distinct 
appearance  quickly  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  A.  plumosus 
just  at  that  time  served  also  to  direct  attention  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Asparagus  famil}'.  Though 
it  forms  a  very  pretty  specimen  in  pots  5  inches  or 
(i  inches  ni  diameter  A.  retrofractus  was  never 
destined  to  attain  the  same  amount  of  favour  as 
A.  plumosus,  and  later  on  A.  .Sprengeri.  This  is 
in  all  probability  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
nearly  so  readily  increased  as  they  are,  and  not 
from  any  lack  of  beauty.  As  is  well  known,  A. 
plumosus  and  its  variety  tenuissimus  can  be  readily 
increased  by  cuttings  as  well  as  by  seeds,  while  the 
popular  A.  plumosus  nanus,  when  established, 
produces  berries  freel}',  and  from  these  young 
plants  are  raised  without  difficulty.  The  long 
ashen  grey  shoots  of  A.  retrofractus,  with  their 
tufts  of  bright  green  Pine-like  leaves,  are  available 
for  table  clecoration  and  similar  purposes  to  the 
better  known  kinds.  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
striking  A.  retrofractus  from  cuttings,  and  have 
only  obtained  a  few  by  means  of  layers.        H.  P. 


KENTISH    PIE    OU    RED    CHEEKV. 


GRADUATED  PRUNING  OF     . 

RASPBERRIES. 

[To  THE   Editor  of   "The   Garden."] 

Sir, — I  have  read  previously  of  the  practice  of 
pruning  Raspberry  canes  to  varj'ing  heights,  as 
advocated  by  "  W.  S.,"  but  have  not  seen  it  in 
evidence  anywhere.  Neither  have  I  ever  practised 
it  myself.  The  obvious  objection  to  the  practice 
of  cutting  canes  down  to  12  inches  in  height  is 
that  the  lateral  growths  when  in  fruit  must  go  low 
down  where  these  cannot  reach  to  infuse  strength 
into  them,  and  necessarily  be  touching  the  ground 
and  thus  dirtied.  Besides,  such  fruits  would  not 
be  good  as  compared  with  those  obtained  higher 
up.  The  vast  majority  of  gardeners  prefer  to  have 
stout  canes  cut  back  to  heights  of  from  4  feet  to 
6  feet,  as  not  only  is  the  fruit  then  more  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air,  thus  rendering  it  firmer  and 
finer,  but  it  is  much  more  removed  from  dirt  and 


in  orchards  for  centuries,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  kinds  that  Henry  VIII.  imported  from  abroad, 
and  had  cultivated  by  his  fruiterer  in  East  Kent. 
It  ripens  after  the  sweet  Cherries,  and,  as  the 
illustration  shows,  is  a  great  bearer.  This  kind 
makes  a  neat  bush  or  pyramid,  and  can  be  also 
reconnnended  for  a  garden  tree,  on  walls,  or  as  a 
standard,  as  it  never  grows  to  timber  size.  The 
name  "Pie"  or  tart  Cherry  is  commonly  used  in 
Kent,  as  there  is  no  other  equal  to  it  for  cooking. 
For  jam,  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound 
of  fruit,  it  is  most  delicious. 

Maidstone.  George  Bunvard. 

[We  can  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Bunvard  says  in 
favour  of  this  most  useful  fruit,  having  specially 
tested  it  last  summer  both  for  tarts  and  jam.  It 
has  the  high  flavour  of  the  dried  Cherry,  and  if 
not  the  same  is  a  very  near  relation  of  the  kind 
used  on  the  continent  in  the  making  of  this  excel- 
lent article  for  dessert  use  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
preparation  of  refined  sweet  dishes.  The  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  photograph  of  a  fruiting  branch 
from  Mr.  Bunyard's  nursery. — Eds.] 


PLUM   WYEDALE. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir,— I  was  pleased  to  see  "  G.  W.  "  advising  the 

culture  of  this  the  latest  of  all  Plums.     The  blossom 

is  very  hardy,  consequently  it  crops  abundantly  most 


trary  to  my  directions.  I  laid  particular  stress  on 
three  points  :  (1)  Early  preparation  of  the  beds 
(so  that  the  sinking  might  take  place  before,  not 
after,  the  Roses  are  planted) :  (2)  firm  planting 
and  careful  treading  (one  cannot  very  well  plant 
firml}'  in  a  bed  that  is  going  to  sink  (t  inches)  ; 
(3)  the  use  of  loam  as  the  medium  in  which  to  plant 
(the  heavier  the  soil  the  less  likelihood  of  a  shrink- 
age). Now,  if  these  three  essentials  are  properly 
carried  out  there  will  be  no  such  sinking  as  9  inciies 
(the  bed  was  to  be  finished  ofi' on  the  ground  level). 
An  old  proverb  says  :  "  De  gustibus  non  disputan- 
duni."  If  "J.  R.  D."  prefers  his  Roses  on  a 
mound,  "  fully  a  foot  or  even  more  above  the 
ground"  (page  421), so  well  and  good.  Whether  his 
Roses  would  sui'vive  an  ordinary  winter  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  have  not  tried  the  experiment.  Connnon- 
sense  would  seem  to  sa}',  that  of  the  two  methods 
of  planting  (1)  on  or  slightly  below  the  ground 
level,  and  (2)  full\-  a  foot  or  even  more  above  it, 
the  former  is  to  be  preferred.  Certainly  the  roots 
of  the  Roses  in  the  first  case  are  far  better  pro- 
tected from  the  winter's  frost  than  they  can 
possibly  be  in  the  second,  the  searching  east  winds 
of  March  nuist  dry  up  such  a  raised  bed,  and,  with 
the  moisture  all  drained  out  of  it,  the  scorching 
suns  of  summer  must  about  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  bed  and  its  contents  !  Where  can  the  cool 
root  run  be  in  the  summer,  that  is  such  a  desidera- 
tum ?    The  Rosebuds  at  Kew  are  on,  if  not  below. 
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the  ground  level.  The  Uev.  Foster  Melliar,  in  his 
"  Book  of  the  Rose,"  speaks  of  Rose  beds  lielow 
the  level  of  the  ground.  Tlie  late  Shirley  Hiblierd 
in  his  "  Amateurs'  Kose  Book"  says  :  "A  sunken 
Rose  bed  is  more  likely  to  be  a  success  than  ene 
raised  above  the  level." 

Herbert  E.  Molyneu.v. 

Branlirood,  Balham,  S.  W. 

P.S. — I  do  not  know  who  first  advised  earthing 
up  Tea  Roses  for  protection  from  frost — Mr.  Oeorge 
Paul,  I  think— but  it  is  a  practice  I  have  always 
adopted  and  can  thoroughly  recommend.  I  use 
sifted  road  sweepings,  and  so  do  not  have  to  .scrape 
up  the  surrounding  soil  for  the  "  earthing  up." 

ARTHROPODITTM  CIRRATUM. 

(A  Note  from  New  Zealand.) 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  have  just  received  The  Garde.v  of 
August  11,  and  there  is  a  notice  of  Arthropodium 
cirratum,  describing  it  as  having  white  fiowers 
with  yellow  stamens,  which  variety  I  have  seen 
growing  wild ;  but  the  one  I  grow  has  purple 
stamens  and  is  a  much  prettier  flower.  On  page  112 
there  are  a  few  remarks  about  Clianthus  puniceus 
flowering  in  the  south  of  England.  Many  years 
ago  I  sent  some  seeds  of  it  to  friends  in  Dumfries, 
and  some  time  after  there  was  an  account  in  the 
Diimfrk'i  Courier  of  its  flowering  freely  on  a 
wall  out  of  doors.  I  have  a  white  variety  which 
I  think  originated  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  in 
Hobart  Town,  Tasmania.  It  is  as  strong  a  grower 
and  as  free  a  flowerer  as  tlie  common  variety  ;  the 
flower  is  yellowish  white,  with  not  the  slightest 
tinge  of  red.  It  will  probably  seed  freely,  and  if 
it  does  I  would  gladly  send  seed  to  anyone  who 
had  sufficient  faith  in  its  coming  true  to  its  white 
colour.  A.  Allison. 

Letham,  Wanrjaind,  New  Zealand. 


FLOW^ERS    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

Some  very  pretty  combinations  for  early  and 
mid-December  decoration  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Common  China  Roses  cut  as  long  as  possible, 
Rosemary,  the  variegated  Euonymus  radicans,  and 
the  most  silvery  Articlioke  leaves  that  can  be 
found,  arranged  in  a  pottery-jar  of  palest  grey- 
green,  and  the  whole  placed  upon  a  pewter  plate. 

•2.  Kniphofia,  long  sprays  of  Spirfea  prunifolia, 
common  white  Ling,  and  a  few  bits  of  Cratiegus 
Pyracantha,  make  a  fine  harmony  of  dark  green 
and  scarlet.  These  look  well  in  a  very  dark 
green  jar. 

3.  Andromeda  Catesban,  rusty  Box,  and  deep- 
red  Chrysanthemum  (Julie  Lagravere),  in  an  old 
Italian  apothecary's  jar,  of  pearly  white,  with  a 
slight  decoration  of  blue  and  yellow. 

4.  Violets  and  winter-flowering  Jasmine,  arranged 
loosely,  with  sprays  of  dark  green  Ivy,  in  an  old 
glass  beaker. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  right  choice 
of  a  vase  is  almost  as  important  for  the  success  of 
a  flower  arrangement  as  the  selection  and  com- 
bination of  the  flowers  themselves.  If  exactly  the 
right  thing  is  not  available,  it  is  safe  to  fall  back 
upon  plain  glass  vases  of  good  shape,  which  will 
always  look  well.  J-  G.  C. 

ERICA      TETRALIX      (CROSS- 
LEAVED     HEATH). 

This  beautiful  moisture-loving  Heath  is  growing 
in  great  profusion  on  the  Matlock  Moors,  nearly 
1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  where  it  is  evidently  at 
home  in  congenial  soil  and  surroundings.  When 
taking  a  walk  across  the  Moors,  I  particularly 
noticed,  where  the  Common  Heather  had  been  out 
down,  some  very  compact  seedlings  of  this  Heath 
(Erica  tetralix),  the  flowers  of  which,  like  the 
common  type,  are  capital,  but  of  a  deeper  red,  and 
finer  appearance.  If  not  intruding  too  much  upon 
your  valuable  space,  I  may  also  mention  the 
handsome  Heath  (Erica  cinerea),  which  appears  to 
be  indigenous  to  this  district.  In  autumn  it  is  a 
mass  of  purple  inflorescence,  formin"  a  splendid 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  verdure  of  the 
Moors.  Horace  Failey. 


SINGLE    AND    GARDEN    ROSES. 

Each  yuur,  as  the  beautiful  ti(jwi-rs  tliut  chur' 
within  these  clas.ses  become  better  known,  they 
receive  a  larger  degree  of  that  careful  attention 
that  they  so  well  deserve,  so  that  now  the 
presence  or  absence  of  some  of  these  Rose.s  in 
their  gardens  is  a  fair  test  i)f  the  sincerity  of 
the  very  many  who  profess  to  l)e  ardently 
devoted  to  gardening.  For  one  may  go  all 
over  the  gardens  of  many  jjeojile  and  never  so 
much  as  find  a  single  ])lant  of  ])ama.sk  or 
Cabbage  lto.se,  still  le.ss  any  of  the  lovely 
garden  ri(jsos  that  ha-\'e  l)eeu  lately  develoi>ed 
or  reinti'oituced.  We  owe  much  to  our  rosarians 
for  their  laliours  in  collecting  many  of  the 
old  garden  Roses  and  jjutting  them  again 
within  our  reach,  and  still  more  for  the  fine 
hylirids  they  are  raising. 

The  beauty  of  some  of  these  is  (juite  remark- 
able. Among  them  the  loveliest  are  Dawn, 
a  single  flower  of  great  beauty,  with  a  very 
handsome  boldness  of  bud  and  foliage,  and 
Una,  a  superb  white,  not  quite  single,  of  great 
beauty  both  of  bud  and  bloom  ;  while  .some  of 
the  handsomest  species,  such  as  Alacrantha, 
with  large  blooms  of  tender  pink  colour  ; 
Andersoni,  also  pink,  large  and  lovely ;  and  a 
garden  development  of  the  Musk  Rose  ^^loschata 
nivea,  with  wide  blooms  of  sweetest  scent,  only 
prove  to  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  secure 
these  treasures  for  their  gardens  how  much  is 
lost  by  those  who  neglect  them. 


SOCIETIES. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT   SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  ('aledonian  Hotel.  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday, 
December  10.  Mr.  E.  Kurge  in  the  chair.  Eleven  new  mem- 
liers  were  elected.  Ji'i  was  granted  to  a  member  from  the 
Convalescent  Fund.  A  member  who  is  over  70  years  of  age 
was  granted  Ss.  per  week  from  the  Benevolent  Fund  during 
sickness.  The  sum  of  £22s.was  granted  from  the  Benevolent 
Fund  to  a  member,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  break  liis  arm, 
towards  his  doctor's  account.  The  treasurer  reported  that  he 
had  invested  £400  in  Cardiff  Corporation  stock.  A  special 
meeting  will  b*>  held  on  Monday,  January  14  ne.xt,  at  S  p.m., 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  secretary's  salary. 


WIMBLEDON    GARDENERS'    SOCIETY. 

Thk  monthly  meeting  of  the  aliove  society  was  held  at 
St.  George's  Ilall  on  December  3.  Mr.  \V.  Thomson  was  in  the 
chair.  Some  new  members  were  proposed,  and  the  gratifying 
announcement  made  that  the  number  of  members  now 
amounted  to  seventy. 

ilr.  Alderman  then  read  his  paper  on  "Peaches  and 
Nectarines."  He  mentioned  the  early  references  to  the 
Peach  by  De  Candolle,  and  proceeded  to  describe  the  means 
he  adopted  at  Morden,  both  outdoors  and  under  glass  in 
Peach  culture.  A  south  or  south-west  asjiect  in  the  open, 
th3  border  to  be  composed  of  a  fairly  heavy  loam,  with  lime 
rubble,  wood  ashes,  &c.  He  was  not  an  advocate  for  manure 
in  new  borders  for  young  trees,  as  this  caused  too  rank  and 
coarse  growth.  The  border  must  be  well  drained,  whether 
inside  or  outdoors.  The  best  time  to  plant  was  when  tlie 
leaves  were  just  changing  colour.  In  planting  it  was 
important  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  border  ; 
they  should  be  e.xamined,  and  the  ends  of  all  damaged  ones 
cut  off.  The  roots  were  generally  in  tiers,  and  the  upper- 
most should  be  held  up  while  the  others  were  spread 
out  and  the  soil  firmly  worked  around  them,  the  top  ones 
being  eventually  let  down  and  treated  in  a  similar  way.  A 
watering  to  settle  tlie  soil,  and  in  the  open  air  a  mulch  of 
litter  to  protect  and  conserve  moisture  around  roots  were 
necessary.  A  distance  of  about  15  feet  apart  provided  space 
for  a  very  good  tree.  Mr.  Alderman  favoured  the  fan- 
shaped  tree  as  being  the  best  in  every  way.  Starting  with  a 
young  tree  as  received  from  the  nursery  with  about  eight 
well-balanced  shoots  on  it,  he  would  prefer  to  shorten  back 
to  well-ripened  wood,  and  to  be  sure  of  a  wood  bud  at  the 
end  of  the  shoot,  always  keeping  the  centre  open.  Close 
attention  to  disbudding  was  advisable,  doing  it  gradually, 
and  keeping  off  all  foresight  shoots,  always  leaving  a  good 
sliuot  at  the  base  for  growing  on  next  year.  He  would 
encourage  an  extended  growth  in  young  trees  to  covei-  space 
quickly.  As  soon  as  cropping  commenced  the  extension 
would  not  be  so  rapid.  In  the  open  air  he  would  always 
use  protection  during  flowering.  A  point  of  great  importance 
was  the  early  tying  of  the  shoots  in  a  proper  direction,  and 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  were  started.  Mr.  Aldennaii 
mentioned  that  Ale.vandra  and  Hale's  Early  were  favourites 
with  him  for  early  work  and  also  for  the  open,  as  they  could 
in  most  seasons  be  depended  on.  In  forcing  Peach  trees  a 
temperature  of  45"  was  plenty  at  the  start,  rising  about  10 
in  day,  especially  with  sunshine  ;  always  have  a  little  air  on 


al  iii;;hl.  Increase  to  50  when  in  flower,  and  to  ensure 
setting  fertilise  with  a  camels  hair  brush,  or  he  preferred  as 
a  matter  of  (|uirkness  to  use  a  rabbit's  skin,  as  more  space 
could  be  covered  and  it  was  just  as  soft.  After  the  fruit 
is  set  the  syringe  could  he  used.  This  would  encouraire 
growth  ;  also  keep  the  dreaded  red  spider  in  check.  .As 
soon  as  possible  thinning  of  fruit  should  commence,  and  lie 
done  gradually.  At  the  llnal  thinning  if  fine  fruits  were 
wanted  they  should  be  left  about  a  foot  apart,  but 
0  inches  would  du  for  an  average  cmp.  1'he  temperature 
could  be  Oil  for  a  minimum  now  with  a  proportionate 
rise  liy  day.  They  should  not  be  hnr-iied  during  tlie  stoning 
peiiod,  During  the  final  swelling  they  could  be  given  a 
little  more  waimth  ami  moisture,  and  be  well  watered,  as 
they  will  not  requiie  much  when  ripe.  A  nice  buoyant 
atmospheie  will  he  conducive  to  ripening.  The  trees  should 
not  lie  neglected  after  the  fruit  is  gatliered,  but  nnist  be 
kept  clean  and  allowed  to  go  naturally  to  rest,  the  foliage 
never  be  brushed  off,  but  allowed  to  fall.  During  winter 
the  bouse  can  lie  cleaned,  the  trees  washed  with  Gishurst 
compound  or  the  excellent  XL  All,  which  he  found  to  be  a 
splendid  wash  for  fruit  trees.  The  surface  soil  should  be 
removed,  and  a  dre-sing  of  (uamire,  l<jam,  and  wood  ashes 
juit  on.  The  secret  of  cleanliness  was  to  take  every  appear- 
ance of  insects  as  an  indication  of  tlie  urgent  need  for 
dealing  with  them.  He  always  found  that  a  nice  buoyant 
atmosphere  was  a  preventive  of  mildew  ;  this  fungus  was 
encmu-aged  by  a  close  damp  house,  and  was  brought  on  by 
chills  caused  by  cold  currents  of  air  being  suddenly  let  in 
the  liouse.  Among  varieties,  Royal  George,  Nectarine 
\'inlette  Hative,  Grosse  Jlignonne,  Sea  Eagle,  ivalburton 
.\dniiral)le.  Alexandra  Noblesse,  and  Lord  Napier,  Pine-apple, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Nectarines  were  I'ecommended. 
Tliese  were  a  few  of  the  chief  points  of  a  very  excellent 
paper,  and  it  was  rendered  more  interesting  by  a  good 
diagram  of  a  young  tree  and  of  a  fully-developed  one, 
which  served  to  illustrate  the  training  and  pruning. 

.A.  good  discussion  followed,  and  was  taken  part  in  by 
Messrs.  Gill  (who  advocated  the  use  of  very  hot  Avater  and 
petroleum  for  the  winter  cleaning).  Frost,  Skeggs,  Gibson, 
Sheanaii.  Nash,  die.,  most  of  whom  were  at  one  with  the 
lecturer  in  his  manner  of  cultivation. 

Votes  of  thanks  closed  a  most  interesting  meeting. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Fruit  Exhibit. 

The  fruit  show  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Nova 
Scotia  Fruit  Growers'  Association  having  proved  a  great 
success,  and  also  a  very  attractive  feature  of  the  session,  it 
is  desired  to  have  a  similar  exhibit  at  the  coming  meeting  at 
Wolfville,  January  28,  2M,  and  .SO.  lOOl. 

As  on  the  previtms  occasion,  no  money  prizes  will  be 
given,  but  handsome  cards  or  diplomas,  filled  out  with  the 
recipient's  name  and  for  what  granted.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  new  and  valuable  books  on  horticultural  subjects 
will  be  awarded. 

The  committee  will  furnish  staging  and  plates  on  which  to 
e.\hibit  the  fruit. 

Entries,  naming  the  sections,  and  giving  tlie  number  of 
plates  or  jars  in  each  collection,  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
with  the  secretary  of  the  committee  (R.  W.  Starr)  at  least 
une  week  before  the  meeting,  in  order  to  ensure  space. 

All  fruits  must  be  entered  and  shown  in  the  name  of  the 
grower. 

All  fruits  must  be  correctly  and  legibly  named,  using 
cards,  say,  1  inch  by  2.V  inches  (typewriting  preferred)  and 
secured  to  the  plates.    '  R.  W.  Stakr, 

WoljViUc,  November  22.  Secretani  of  Committee. 


WOOLTON  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 
A  JiiEETiNG  of  this  society  was  held  on  Thursday.  December  (i, 
in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Mr.  E.  Bache,  of  West  Derby, 
presiding  over  a  good  attendance.  The  subject,  "  A  Review 
of  the  Autumn  Shows,  lllOO, '  proved  a  highly  interesting 
one.  Fully  a  dozen  e.xhibiiions  held  in  the  counties  of  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  introduced  the  subject,  after 
which  Messrs.  G.  Haigh,  R.  Todd,  J.  Vaughan,  W.  W. 
Gamble,  the  chairman,  and  others  took  part. 

Many  points  of  excellence  were  referred  to.  Chester  was 
considered  to  have  first  place  for  its  meritorious  exhibits  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  for  its  six  excellent  gi-oups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  which  the  setting  up  played  an  important  part, 
and  to  the  splendid  table  of  fruit  artistically  arranged  with 
rhry^antlR'tiiums,  the  work  of  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Eaton  Hall. 
(Jrupcs  in  this  case  was  an  important  detail. 

Livcri)u.jl  claimed  special  notice  for  its  large  entry  of 
Grajies,  many  of  the  exhibits  being  of  high-class  quality. 
Trained  (■hrysanthemums  were  of  Liverpool's  tine  form, 
whilst  the  Orchids  were,  as  usual,  of  the  best. 

Bolton  was  quoted  as  an  all-round  excellent  show,  the 
quality  behig  added  to  by  the  efiective  staging.  Groups  of 
miscellaneous  plants  were  charming,  the  Mlrrow  groups 
also  etiming  in  for  general  appreciation. 

Ecclcs'  great  feature  were  the  many  excelleut  bouquets, 
sprays.  A'C. 

\\hitehaven  was  well  up  in  finely-grown  plants,  carrying 
from  thirty  to  forty  blooms. 

Manchester,  although  having  the  smallest  number  (twenty) 
of  classes,  had  by  far  the  largest  exhibits.  The  plants  were 
highly  creditable,  and  a  porti.m  of  the  groups  were  good. 
Perhaps  the  most  impintant  feature  of  the  show  was  its 
non-competitive  exhibits,  embracing  Orchids,  Cannas, 
Geraniums,  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  table  of  hardy  fruit 
arranged  by  Mr.  Doe,  of  Kiiowsley,  to  which  was  awarded 
the  society's  gold  medal. 

W'nnlton  received  high  praise  for  the  beauty  of  the  large 
hall,  in  which  the  staging  gave  evidence  of  careful  thought ; 
the  smaller  room  was  :i|)prcciated  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  its  vegetables.  Birkenhead,  Liscard,  and 
Cressington  were  also  creditably  spoken  of,  the  exhibits 
heitr,^  good  and  well  arranged.     The  cut  blooms   of    the 
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highest  type  were  those  staj;L'd  at  Manchester,   Liverpool, 
Bolton,  and  ('ressingtoii  in  the  order  ^iven. 

The  points  of  oniission  werL'  yenerally  had  staging,  want  of 
proper  covering  for  tlie  tables,  and  in  une  or  two  cases  the 
absence  of  drapery  for  the  fronts  of  the  tahles.  A  hearty 
vote  <»f  thanks  was  accorded  the  chairman  and  speakers  for 
an  instructive  and  enjoyable  evening. 

THR    WATERFORD     HORTICl'LTl'RAL    S(H'IETV. 
Annual  Meetinc. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  tlie  Water- 
ford  Hnriiuultiiral  Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber. 
Town  Uall,  nn  Thursday,  the  13th  inst.  The  Mayor  (Mr. 
A.  Nelsrin,  D. L.).  president  of  the  society,  was  in  tlic  chair. 
Also  present  were  Messrs.  A.  White,  J.  W.  Lapham, 
H.  Irnies,  McBeth,  Taylor,  James  Voloney,  P'raiik  Power, 
Goodwin,  and  W.  Richardson  and  D.  Cantwell,  hon.  sees. 
The  minutes  of  tlie  previous  meeting  were  read  and  contlrmed. 
The  Annual  Kei;ort. 

Mr.  Cantwell  read  the  r.imual  report,  as  follows  :— The 
committee  i»f  the  Waterford  Horticultural  Society  have 
pleasure  in  reporting  that  during  the  past  yeai'  the  interest 
in  the  society  seems  to  have  been  fairly  maintained.  Some 
subscribers  were  lost,  pitsumalily  owing  to  your  dropping 
the  sutntner  show,  but  new  members  came  on. 

Additional  classes  were  u)iened  for  those  who  employed 
an  occasional  or  single-handed  gardener,  but  there  was  no 
competition  ;  your  committee  hope,  however,  to  see  these 
classes  well  tilled  next  time. 

The  Chrysanthemmn  show  held  on  the  i)th  ult.  was  a 
decided  success,  both  as  regards  the  mmilier  and  quality  of 
the  exhibits  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  during  the 
afteintmn  and  evening,  showing  an  inciease  on  forniei- years. 

Mr.  R.  Weller,  Crotanst'<wn,  Newhridire,  and  Mr.  .T"hn 
McLennon,  Castleboro'  (.'ardcM-i,  Enniscortliy,  adjudicated  in 
the  various  departments,  and  the  forniei-  subsequently 
wrote  :— "  It  was  the  tli'st  show  I  had  seen  in  Watei'foid,  and 
I  conirratulate  you  heartily  upon  getting  such  a  Hue  show 
altogether.  Vou  have  some  good  cultivators  in  the  locality. 
I  hope  it  will  prove  a  success  tinancially." 

Mr.  Raymunii  de  la  Poer,  .T.P.,  D.L.,  one  of-  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  society,  very  kindly  consented  tci  act  as 
umpire,  and  the  iiains taking  manner  in  which  these 
gentlemen  discharged  the  duties  deserves  the  best  thanks 
of  the  society. 

The  section  for  field  crops  showed  a  marked  improvement 
on  any  previous  year,  and  vei-y  keen  competition  resulted  for 
the  society's  prize-i,  as  well  as  for  the  challetige  cups  offered 
by  some  of  the  local  seedsmen— Messrs.  W.  Power  and  Co.  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Whittle. 

Youi-  committee  regret  the  loss  which  the  society  has 
sustained  through  the  death  of  Mrs.  Malcomson,  Baldnakill, 
who,  in  addition  to  being  a  large  subscriber,  was  o!ie  of  the 
leading  exliilnU»rs. 

The  statement  of  accounts,  after  payment  of  all  exjienses 
and  clearing  off  the  debit  balance  of  £is  14s.  (id.  brought 
fru'ward  fnun  last  year,  shows  a  credit  balance  of  £1  4s.  Id., 
and  the  committee  therefore  consider  that  the  society  will  in 
future  l)e  able  to  pay  its  way. 

Your  winter  show  is  now  well  established,  yearly  gaining 
in  popularity,  and  your  committee  trust,  the  corner  having 
been  turned,  that  ne\t  year  will  bri?ig  a  substantial  improve- 
ment all  round,  and  tlins  enalileyou  to  look  forward  again  to 
a  summer  show. 

The  committee  trust  that  the  members  will  kindly 
co-operate  with  them  in  obtaining  new  subscribers  and 
exhibitioners. 

The  officers  were  unanimously  re-elected.  Me3srs.  A.  E. 
Grave*  and  T.  Singleton  resigned  their  seats  on  the  cimi  mi  ttee, 
which  was  elected  as  ft>llows : — Messrs.  C.  P.  Bolton,  W.  H. 
Fennessy,  W.  Gallwey,  A.  White,  H.  Innes,  .T.  W.  Lapham, 
R.  McBeth.  .lames  Moloney.  Frank  Power.  W.  Taylor,  .John 
Strangman,  and  Captain  L.  W.  Bonaparte  Wyse. 

A  c  ndial  vote  of  tlianks  was  passeci  to  the  Mayor  for  pre- 
siding, and  to  Messrs.  Ricliardson  and  Cantwell  for  tlieh* 
indefatigable  energy  in  getting  the  society  out  of  debt,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS'  ASSin'IA'rHLV. 
Anniai-  Dinnek. 
The  occasion  of  the  tenth  animal  dinner  of  this  entlinsiastic 
body  of  horticulturists  was  a  splendid  testimony  to  the 
vigorous  character  of  its  organisation.  About  100  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  representing  members  and  their  friends,  met 
under  the  presi<leiicy  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Sanders,  F.R.H.S.,  in  tlie 
Venetian  Cliamber,  Hoi  born  Restaurant,  on  Thursday. 
December  l;i.  The  chairman,  who  has  been  president  of 
the  association  since  its  imieption  ten  years  ago,  aft  a'  the 
usual  loyal  toast  had  been  given  and  received  enthusias- 
ticallv.  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening.  "Success  to 
the  National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Association.  "  He  referred 
to  the  excellence  of  the  work  acctnnplishe  1  by  the  associa- 
tion, remarking  upon  the  continued  usefulness  of  its  In-aii'^hes 
and  alliliated  societies  both  in  this  country  and  the  colonies. 
Reference  was  also  nnide  to  the  capita!  series  of  lectures 
which  had  been  given  at  each  (pf  its  monthly  meetings  on 
the  rtrst  Tuesday  in  each  month,  and  testimony  was  paid  to 
the  instinctive  character  of  the  exhibitions  held  on  tlie 
same  occasions.  All  the  work  had  been  accomplished  on  a 
2s.  fid.  subscription,  but  this  was  really  inadecjuate  to  carry 
on  the  work  satisfacUuily.  The  chairman  announced  that 
it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  annual  subscription  to  .'is., 
a  statement  which  elicited  hearty  applause.  The  toast  was 
responded  to  by  Mr.  G.  tJingell  (Brentwood),  who  endorsed 
the  remarks  of  the  chairman  relative  to  the  need  of  an 
increased  subscriptitui.  "The  Trade  and  Donors  of  Trophies 
and  Prizes"  was  next  given  by  Mr.  1>.  l'>.  < 'rane,  who 
paid  the  trade  the  comi)liment  they  deserved  for  their 
unstinted  support  both  in  giving  lectures  anfl  ottering 
valuable  trophies  and  prizes  for  many  years.  He  said  that 
the  result  of  their  efforts  had  been  the  attainment  of  high 
ideal  by  the  members,  especially  in  that  of  exhibiting  the 


product  of  their  gardens.  Messrs.  Alhint,  of  Woking,  by 
their  representative,  acknowledged  the  toast.  "  The  "Vice- 
Presidents,  Executive  Officers,  and  Committee"  was  given  by 
Ml".  Brian  Wynne,  who  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  gave  an 
instance  of  how  he  and  two  others  had  managed  sht)ws  for 
amateurs  in  the  suburbs  with  success,  and  at  comparatively 
low  cost,  utilising  the  Board  Schools  for  the  purpose.  He 
suggested  that  there  was  a  good  tleld  for  the  work  of  tlie 
association  by  holding  some  of  its  shows  in  districts  within 
the  four-mile  radius  and  on  somewhat  similar  lines.  The 
question  of  an  increased  subscription  was  cordially  supported 
by  him.  The  toasts  "The  Ladies"  and  "The  Press"  were 
aiso  given,  the  latter  being  responded  to  by  Mr.  R.  Hooper 
Pearson  and  a  renresentative  of  the  Da'dn  Te/ajraph.  Duiing 
the  evening  the  championship  trophies  and  medals  were 
presented  to  the  successful  competitors,  each  of  whom  were 
the  recipients  of  hearty  applause.  The  pleasure  of  tlie 
evening  was  enhanced  by  a  capital  programme  of  music, 
rendered  by  members  of  the  association  and  their  friends. 

The  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  Winchester  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  E.G.  The  honorary  secretary  is  ifr.  V.  Stacy- 
Marks,  1,  Anglesea  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

BRISTOL   AND  DISTRICT  CARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  St. 
John's  Parish  Room,  RedlanrL  on  Thursday,  the  lyth  inst. 
Mr.  G.  Brook  presided  over  a  good  attendance.  "  The  Hardy 
Fruit  Garden  "  was  the  subject  for  the  evening,  dealt  with 
in  a  very  able  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Coomber,  of  The 
Hendre,  Monmouth.  He  claimed  for  the  subject  that  it  was 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  keenest,  study,  and  conlended 
that  the  best  results  always  followed  the  most  thoughtful 
efforts.  Dealing  with  details,  he  advised  as  an  ideal  site  for 
fruit  culture  a  i>ositi(ni  facing  south,  and  sheltered  from  the 
north,  east,  and  west  winds  either  naturally  or  by  planta- 
tions, and  at  an  elevation  well  above  the  fog-line  if  possible. 
The  soil,  he  said,  should  be  at  least  2  feet  deep  and  well 
drained.  In  the  selection  of  varieties,  he  advoi.-ated  due 
regard  lieing  paid  to  times  of  ripeninn,  witli-au  a  i,oeat 
multiplication  of  sorts.  The  best  time  for  planting  be  gave 
as  early  in  November.  Mr.  Coomber  also  dealt  very  fully 
with  such  branches  of  the  subject  as  pruning,  root  pruning, 
manuring,  protecti'm  from  birds  and  insect  pests,  giving 
from  his  own  experience  much  useful  iufurmation  on  all 
these  matters,  concluding  with  the  assertitm  that  in  this  as 
in  all  branches  of  the  gardener's  work  thoroughness  should  be 
his  watchword,  for  much  of  his  success  as  a  cultivator 
depended  on  it.  Mr.  Coomber  was  heartily  thanked  for  his 
paper,  on  the  moticm  <^f  ilr.  W,  A.  Garaway. 

Prizes  for  six  dessert  Apples  wei-e  awarded  Messrs-  Atwell, 
McCuUoch,  and  Bannister,  and  for  six  culinary  Apples  to 
Messrs.  Bannister  and  Atwell.  ('ertiticates  of  merit  went  to 
Mr.  Gardner  for  three  pots  of  Mignonette,  Mr.  E.  Poole  for  a 
tray  of  Apples,  Mr.  Orchard  for  a  basket  of  ^Mushrooms,  Mr, 
Ware  for  Zygopetaluni  Mackayi,  and  a  certificate  of  special 
merit  was  recommended  to  Mr,  A.  M.  Ross  for  two  bunches 
of  Grapes. 

ROVAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

December  is. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  larger  than  the  previous 

one,  and  many  bright  splashes  of  colour  were  made  by  the 

groups. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  choice  group  of  most 
interesting  Orchids,  among  the  plants  included  were  Lfclia 
Mrs.  M.  Gratrix  (cinnabarina  x  dtgbyana),  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  yellow  slightly  suffused  with  orange,  and  the  lip 
yellow,  heavily  fringed  on  the  outer  margins.  Ladio-Cattleya 
Coronis  (lahiata  x  cinnabarina)  has  orange  sepals  and 
petals,  tlie  latter  with  a  slight  purple  suffusion.  The  lip 
crimson  purple  on  the  front  lobe,  yellow  on  the  side  lobes, 
suffused  with  purple  through  tlie  throat.  L.-C.  Leucasta 
(bicolor  X  harpophylla)  has  the  intermediate  characters  of 
the  parent  species.  L.-C.  Terentia  (crispa  x  bicolor)  lias 
creamy  sepals  and  petals  suffused  with  rose,  the  lip  crimson- 
purple,  margined  with  white,  L.  -C.  Cassiope  major 
(pumila  X  exoniensis).  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  typical 
varieties.  Cut  racemes  of  L.-(.',  Pallas,  L.-C.  Semiramis, 
L.-C.  Teresias,  La^lia  splendens,  Epideiidrum  O'brienianum, 
and  E.  Wallisio-ciliolare.  Several  Cypripediums,  both  as  cut 
flowers  and  on  the  plants,  were  also  shown  ;  among  these 
C.  leeanum  was  well  represented,  <'.  Niobe,  C.  Act;ens, 
C.  leeanum  prospero,  C.  Enryades,  C.  Morgania^  and  tine 
varieties  of  C.  arthurianum.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was 
awarded. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Moon,  Bourtoii-on-the-Water  (gardener,  Mr. 
Morris),  sent  a  grand  collection  of  cut  Cypripediums,  making 
three  dozen  vases  in  all.  ('.leeanum  was  well  represented 
in  all  the  best  forms.  C,  insigne  in  its  varied  characters, 
the  yellow  varieties,  including  C.  i.  Saiiderio-',  C.  i.  Ernesti, 
C,  i.  Amesiic,  C.  Laura  Kimball,  and  others  ;  C.  Niobe,  with 
three  dark  flowers  ;  C.  arthurianum  ami  other  choice 
varieties  were  also  included.  A  silver  Fkn-a  medal  was 
awarded. 

Mr,  H.  Little.  Twickenham,  sent  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya 
percivaliaiia. 

M.  Chas.  Maron,  France,  and  Colonel  Shipway,  Grove 
House.  Chiswick,  sent  La'lia  autumnalis  alba  and  u  fine 
variety  of  Cyprii)edium  insigne. 

ilr,  C.  H.  Foiling  sent  a  lovely  variety  of  Cypripedium 
Boxalli  atratum. 

^Ir.  C,  S.  Harris  sent  an  hiiported  form  of  Cypripedium 
uitHtis. 

Mr.  N.  Cuoksoii,  Wylani-on-'^i'yiic,  sent  a  home-raised 
seedling  of  ('ypripedium  insigne  Sanderiie. 

.Mr.  R.  .1.  Measures,  Lady  mead,  Rogatc,  sent  a  good 
variety  of  Cypripedium  Charles  Rickman. 

Mr.  F.  ^\'.  Morjre,  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  sent  u  nice 
variety  of  Lirlio-Cattleya  leucastaand  aC.  maxima  hybrid  in 
Cattleya  leda,  al.so  Houlletia  odoratissima  var.  lindeni  with 
bright  purple  flowers,  Maxillaria  longipetala,  and  two  forms 


of  M.  picta,  and  Neobenthania  gracilis  which  has  clustered 
panicles  of  white  flowers. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  sent  a  pan  of 
Epipendrum  Endresio-Wallisi,  show  big  its  varied  charactei-s. 

Florai.  Committee. 
.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  long  bank  of 
their  richly-coloured  hybrid  and  winter  blooming  tuberous 
Begonias  Ensign,  reddish  carmine,  semi-double,  in  profuse 
bloom,  and  also  the  ricii  rosy  scarlet  Winter  Cheer.  The 
flowers  of  the  latter  are  rather  larger  than  those  of 
Ensign,  but  are  less  double,  and  the  trusses  need  more 
support,  but  the  bank  r)f  this  variety  gave  most  brilliant 
■julour.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

This  firm  also  had  a  small  group  of  the  charming  Salvia- 
like  blue-flowered  Coleus  thysr)ides,  the  plants  carrying  spikes 
of  Pea-like  dowers  at  some  21)  inches  in  height  from  4.i-inch 
pots,  stronger  plants  going  to  a  height  of  3  feet.  Also  was 
again  presented  the  well-known  Hybrid' Rhododendivjns  in 
delightful  flower  colouring, 

A  gioup  of  large  plants  of  the  above-named  tUileus  came 
from  Messrs  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans.  These  were  in  S-inch 
pots,  and  ranged  from  i  feet  to  3i  feet,  carrying  spikes  of 
flowers  in  profusion  S  inches  to  10  inches  in  length.  These 
plants  naturally  attracted  great  attention,  being  both  novel 
and  beautiful.     Bronze  Flora  medal. 

The  collection  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  from  Aldenhara 
House  Gardens  (Lord  Aldenham),  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
was  one  of  the  brightest,  freshest,  and  most  charming  to  be 
seen  at  this  late  period  of  the  year,  (.'apital  whites  \.ere 
Princess  Victoria,  -Jessica,  and  others.  No  less  than  twenty 
varieties  were  staged.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  collection  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  bunches,  from 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  included  some  thirty-six 
varieties  of  most  brilliant  colours,  and  one  bunch  of  seedlings 
not  named,  the  flowers  of  which  showed  marvellous  size  as 
well  as  rich  col  »ur.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  (J.  Cuthbert,  Soutiigate  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
sent  a  grouj)  of  forced  double  Daftodils  in  pots.  Bronze 
medal. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 'The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
basket  of  the  new  red  winter-blooming  Carnation  America, 
evidently  a  valuable  variety. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  had,  set  up  in 
Bamboo  stands,  the  pure  white  Chrysanthemum  Letrier, 
and  the  yellow  Princess  \'ictoria. 

Mr.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  'J'revor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  showed  sprays  of  the  very  tine  K?ioll  variety  of 
Lapageria  rosea. 

From  Mr.  J.  Butter,  gardener  to  the  Eail  of  Ancaster, 
Stamford,  came  branches  of  Chimouanthus  fragrans  grandi- 
flora  in  abundant  bloom;  also  Violets  in  bunches.  A  large 
group  of  the  now  universally  grown  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  was  also  pub  up  by  the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  showing  this 
plant  in  fine  form.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Baskets  of  Hollies,  Hex  Aquifolium  Marnocki,  large  leaved, 
and  Ilex  aquifolia  spinosissima.  dwarf,  dense,  and  intensely 
spiny  ;  also  a  very  erect  tree  of  Crataegus  Chlorosiesea,  very 
sturdy,  spiny,  and  having  very  red  glossy  bark  on  the  new 
shoots. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  Celeries  Bibly's  Defiance, 
Champion  Solid  White,  Veitch's  Early  Rose,  Covent  Garden 
Red,  Standard  Bearer,  and  to  Potato  Dumfries  Model,  all 
having  been  grown  atChiswick. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  large  roots  of  Carrots  Match- 
less Jlodel  and  .Tames  Intermediate. 

From  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Holland  House,  London 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Dixon),  came  capital  Glou  Morceau  Pears 
from  a  standard  tree  sixty  years  old.  Cultural  commenda- 
tion.   These  fruits  were  delicious. 

Mr.  .1.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  sent  a  fine  sample  ()f 
Apple  Allington  Pippin.     Cultural  commendation. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  The  Gardens,  Gunton  Park,  Ipswich,  sent 
very  fine  fruits  of  Pear  President  Baraba  in  good  cimdition. 
Cultural  commendation. 

Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  Captain  Carstairs,  AVelford  Park, 
Newbury,  sent  seedling  Apjtle  Rival,  Avhich  had  an  award 
of  merit  in  October  last. 

Some  nice  jelly,  made  from  fruits  of  Pyrus  japonica  carnea, 
sent  by  Lord  Aldenham,  was  pleasant  and  sweet  ;  that 
made  from  fruiting  Rosa  rngosa  being  sugary  and  mealy. 
A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  sent. 

Mr.  Bailey  \\'adds,  gardener  to  Sir  Weetman  Pearson, 
Paddockhurst,  Sussex,  sent  a  good  cluster  and  numerous 
single  fruits  of  Musa  Cavendishi.     Small  silver  medal. 

Mr.  \\'.  W.  Cox,  of  t'ollingwood,  Ontario,  sent  tlirough 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons,  lierkhampstead,  handsome  fruits  of 
Apples— Baldwin,  the  Best  W'agener,  Ben  Davis,  Cranberry 
Pippin,  Golden  Russet,  King  of  Tonikins,  County  Northern- 
ship  and  Ontario,  the  latter  large  and  rather  like  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch.    A  special  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

From  Messrs.  .Tames  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  came 
a  good  group  of  various  Capsicums  and  Chillies  iii  pots. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Jlessrs.  Lee  and  Sons,  Kniglitrider  Street,  City,  showed 
bottled  fruits,  and  can  for  cooking  and  steaming. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  had  twenty-fi>ur  heads  of  the 
most  jierfect  character  of  their  Cabbage  Defiance,  from  a 
.Tuly  sowing  ;  heads,  medium  sized,  solid,  almost  white,  and 
perfectly  clean.  These  arrived  too  late  for  the  notice  of 
the  committee. 

An  award  of  merit  was  made  to  the  old  Pear  Olivier  des 
Serres,  shown  by  Mv.  Bain,  Burford  Gardens,  Dorking. 
It  was  excellent. 

The  Chairman  of  the  various  committees  wished  the 
members  all  the  heartiest  greetings  of  the  season. 

New  plants  will  be  des(rribeti  next  week. 


Catalogues  Rkceived. 

Amateurs  Guide  in  Horticulture  for  1901.— .Vexsr^.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading. 

Tested  Garden  Seeds.— JM■^T.s•.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  London. 
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THE     FLOWER     GARDEN. 

BEDDING-OUT   AND   THE  DOUBLE 
PRIMROSES. 

I  AM  not  one  of  those  who  denounce  the 
bedding-out  system  of  gardening  in  every 
mood  and  tense  as  an  utter  abomination. 
No  doubt  it  was  enormously  overdone,  but 
it  had  its  merits,  and  very  decided  ones  for 
all  that.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  its 
birth  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  at  the  hands  of  its 
skilful  accoucheur,  Beaton,  of  Middleton  Park,  and 
have  now  seen  its  decline  and  (almost)  fall  under 
the  scalping  knife  of  Mr.  Robinson,  so  I  think  I 
am  fairly  entitled  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  its 
merits.  In  the  first  place,  it  greatly  lengthened  the 
beauty  of  our  gardens.  When  I  was  a  boy  once  the 
Roses  were  over  in  July  ;  there  was  little  to  succeed 
except  a  few  rubbishy  annuals  — rubbish3'  because 
generally  very  badly  grown— and  it  was  cjuite  a 
new  thing  to  have  a  brilliant  display  in  August  and 
September.  This  led  to  the  second  merit  it  certainly 
can  lay  claim  to,  which  is  the  immense  impulse  it 
gave  to  gardening.  It  created  a  race  and  generation 
of  gardeners,  and  I  well  remember  the  general 
enthusiasm  it  produced,  something  quite  different 
from  what  had  previously  existed.  This  enthusiasm 
— not  for  bedding-out  but  for  gardening- has  con- 
tinued, and  has  led  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  being 
searched  for  autumn-blooming  plants,  which  now 
keep  our  gardens  gay  till  the  very  end  of  November. 
The  charge  so  often  brought  against  bedding-out, 
that  it  kept  the  beds  empty  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
is  ridiculous,  when  the  system  was  not  overdone, 
as  it  enabled  you  to  have  a  long  spring  garden  with 
your  beds  filled  with  Hj-acinths,  Tulips,  Scillas, 
and  every  kind  of  spring  bulb,  all  far  more  effective 
in  masses  than  when  dotted  about  in  patches.  I 
very  fully  and  freely  admit  that  the  plants  in  our 
herbaceous  borders  are  far  more  beautiful  and 
interesting  on  the  whole  than  those  used  in  bedding- 
out,  and  four-fifths  of  my  garden  are  devoted  to 
them,  but  the  remaining  fifth  for  beds  wholly 
devoted  in  spring  to  bulbs,  and  in  summer  and 
autumn  to  Begonias,  Geraniums,  &c.,  is,  I  think, 
the  best  arrangement. 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  bedding-out  was  entirely 
overdone,  and  one  of  its  great  crimes — and  a  very 
great  crime  it  was — was  that  it  put  out  of  fashion, 
and  in  several  cases  utterly  eliminated,  things  of 
great  value  and  beauty.  One  class  of  these,  double 
Primroses,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  double  white,  lilac,  and  purple  were 
in  masses  in  almost  every  garden.  Now,  in  most 
places,  they  have  become  comparatively  scarce,  and 
this  is  a  great  pity,  for  they  are  very  lovely.  They 
require  dividing  and  replanting  in  fresh  .soil  every 
three  years,  and  they  who  neglect  to  do  this  lose 
them."  They  decay  in  the  root  (in  this  resembling 
double  Rockets),  and  this  decay  runs  up  into  the 
crown  and  kills  them.  When  replanting,  therefore, 
the  long  old  tap-like  root  should  be  always  cut  off 
with  a  sharp  knife. 

Mine  is  not  a  Primrose  soil ;  there  are  but  few 
wild  ones  about,  but  I  find  they  all  do  fairly  well 
with  me  in  a  compost  of  rotten  sods,  leaf-mould, 
sand,  and  a  little  lime  rubbish.  All  except,  alas  ! 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  lot,  the  lovely 
crimson  velvet  Pompadour.  It  requires  a  better 
climate  than  mine,  and  I  fail  to  grow  it,  though  I 
have  tried .  it  in  every  possible  way.  Indeed,  it 
really  flourishes  in  but  few  places.  The  late  Mr. 
Lombard,  rector  of  Bootcrstown,  had  the  largest 
and  healthiest  stock  of  it  I  ever  saw.  The  late 
Mr.  Chaloner,  of  King's  Fort,  County  Meath,  also 
had  at  one  time  a  fine  border  of  it,  but  I  think  he 
lost  all  but  two  or  three  plants. 

Next  in  delicacy  of  constitution  and  in  richness 
of  colour  comes  Purpurea  rubra,  a  rich  amaranth, 
goes,  I  fancy,  also  by  the  name  of  Croussei  or 
Dumortier.  It  gives  me  lots  of  bloom,  but  it 
requires  great  care  and  constant  watching.  The 
varieties  I  possess  are  the  above-named,  the  white, 
blush,  lilac-purple,  early  yellow,  mid-season  yellow, 
late  yellow,  Amethystina,  a  fine  bright  lilac,  and 
King's  Fort  Seedling,  a  lilac-pink.  One  gem  is,  I 
fear,  lost  to   the  world,  the  late  double  while.     I 


had  it  forty  years  ago,  and  I  fear  its  loss  is  due  to 
bedding-out.  It  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  early 
white  that  the  late  double  yellow  does  to  the  mid- 
season  yellow.  It  is  compact  in  growth,  with 
small  dark  green  leaf  and  flower  extremely  double. 
If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  possess  it  I 
should  greatly  like  to  hear  from  them,  but  though 
plenty  of  plants  have  been  sent  to  me  purporting 
to  be  it,  they  were  all  impostors.  I  once  had 
another  variety,  in  colour  something  between  the 
blush  and  King's  Fort  Seedling,  but  it  was  a 
wretched  misshapen  thing,  and  I  did  not  care  to 
keep  it,  which,  perhaps,  was  a  deadly  sin,  as  it 
might  have  done  better  elsewhere. 

(Rev.)  Denis  Kno.x. 
Virginia  Rectory,  Cmmty  Cavan,  Ireland. 


THE     GIANT     THRIFT. 

(Armeri.\  cephalotes.) 

In  a  warm  place  in  well-drained  rockwork 
the  Giant  Thrift  easily  makes  itself  at  home, 
though,  as  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  it  is 
scarcely  happy  in  those  parts  of  our  islands  that 
have  a  cold  or  unusually  damp  climate. 

The  colour  of  the  wild  plant  is  much  like 
that  of  our  native  Sea  Pink,  but  there  is  a  fine 
white  variety  which  is  rather  the  better  garden 
]ilant.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  good 
rock  garden,  where  even  before  the  time  of 
flowering  tlie  large  tufts  of  rich  green  foliage 
are  hand.some  objects. 

It  grows  freely  from  seed,  but  the  seed  of  the 
white  cannot  be  depended  on  to  come  true  to 
colour.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  plant  to  divide, 
though  division  is  possible  ;  but  it  must  be 
done  with  great  care,  by  a  method  of  careful 
dissection  that  shall  allot  to  each  crown  its 
due  portion  of  the  thick  root,  that  in  most 
cases  is  a  single  column,  only  to  be  divided 
with  a  sharp  knife  skilfully  used. 


SOW^ING    ANNUALS    IN    THE 

OPEN    GROUND. 

In  writing  of  the  Salpiglossis  (page  i31),  Mr. 
J.  C.  Tallack  advocates  sowing  the  seed  in  the 
open  in  preference  to  raising  the  plants  in  warmth. 
Certainly,  as  he  contests,  far  finer  plants,  not  only 
of  this  annual  but  of  many  others,  almost  inva- 
riably propagated  in  heat,  are  obtainable  by  the 
former  than  by  the  latter  method,  and  the  slight 
postponement  of  the  blooming  season  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  increased  vigour  and  florifer- 
ousness.  One  is  continuallj'  being  struck  by  the 
unusual  dimensions  attained  by  annuals  that  have 
sprung  from  self-sown  seed.  A  single  self-sown 
seedling  of  blue  Cornflower  has  with  me  developed 
into  a  bush_y  plant  4  feet  high  and  3  feet  through, 
starred  with  dozens  of  flowers.  Shirley  Poppies, 
arising  in  the  same  promiscuous  manner,  have 
assumed  equally  fine  proportions,  as  have  other 
self-sown  annuals.  During  the  past  summer  I 
came  across,  in  the  garden  of  a  farm  cottage,  two 
of  the  best  beds  of  Godetias  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  found  on  enquiry  that  they  were  self-sown 
seedlings  that  had  been  discovered  in  a  neighbouring 
garden  and  transplanted,  18  inches  apart,  while 
yet  young.  The  reason  of  the  phenomenal  strength 
possessed  by  such  seedlings  is  naturally  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  spring  from  solitarj'  seeds,  and  thus 
are  hampered  b}'  no  compeers  engaged  in  rapa- 
ciously extracting  from  the  surrounding  soil  the 
identical  nutriment  that  they  themselves  are  in 
search  of,  a  fact  that  is  a  practical  sermon  on  the 
evils  attendant  on  sowing  too  thickly.  However 
quickly  the  seedlings  are  thinned  out,  sufficient 
tinre  has  elapsed  for  those  removed  to  have 
abstracted  from  the  soil  valuable  properties  that 
would  have  aided  in  promoting  the  increased 
vigour  of  those  selected  to  remain.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  one  should  thin  out  his  own  seedlings. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  destroy  without  a 
pang  dozens  or  hundreds  of  lives  that  owe  their 
being  to  the  act  of  the  sower — "if  this  and  that 
and    another    are    spared    they    will   not    be   too 


thick  !  " — but  the  alien  hand  is  presumed  not  to  be 
troubled  with  such  scruples.  Again,  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  to  sow  thinl}'  enough,  and  for  this 
there  are  manj'  reasons.  Some  of  the  seed  may 
fail  to  germinate  ;  some  seedlings  may  wither  as 
soon  as  they  appear  ;  some  may  be  destroyed  by 
slug,  mole,  or  mouse,  and  yet  the  remnant  left  may 
be  sufficient  to  secure,  ultimately,  the  desired 
eflTect.  But  Nature  is  not  troubled  with  these 
misgivings,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  wind-borne 
seed  falls  to  earth  to  fashion,  as  the  months  roll 
by,  a  plant  that  will  dwarf  those  members  of  its 
race  that  man  has  sedulously  nurtured  from  their 
earliest  days.  S.  W.  F. 


The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 

Institution.— The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Llangattock 
has  consented  to  preside  at  the  sixty -second 
anniversary  festival  dinner  of  this  charity  on 
Wednesday,  May  '22,  1901,  at  the  Whitehall 
Rooms,  Hotel  Mctropole. 

MP.  J.  H.  Burkhill,  F.L.S.,  one  of  the 
principal  assistants  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  reporter  on  the 
economic  products  to  the  Government  of  India. 
Mr.  Burkhill  will  shortly  proceed  to  Calcutta  to 
take  up  his  duties. 


PACKING    FLO\VERS. 

We  wish  to  he  of  use  to  our  readers  in  naming  garden 
plants  (other  than  florist's  varieties),  but  we  ask  those 
who  desire  to  send  them  so  to  pack  tliem  that  the.v  nia.v 
reach  us  in  reasonably  good  condition.  More  than  half  the 
flowers  that  come  are  packed  with  cotton  wadding,  the  ver>' 
worst  material  that  aan  be  used.  The  best  way  is  to  wet 
some  Moss,  and  wring  it  out  in  the  hand,  and  either 
tie  it  on  to  or  lay  it  loosely  but  firmly  among  the  stalks, 
and  lo  envelop  the  whole  in  some  large  fresh  leaf, 
like  Cabbage,  Rhubarb,  .Spinach,  Lettuce,  Dock,  or  even 
\\'y.  If  the  box  is  larger  than  the  space  the  specimens 
actually  occupy,  it  is  well  to  fold  the  green  leaf 
over  the  flowers,  and  to  fill  the  rest  of  the  space 
with  crumpled  paper  of  any  kind,  wood  or  paper 
shavings,  or  any  such  material,  in  order  to  keep  the  flowers 
quite  firm,  and  not  allow  any  movement  whatever.  It  is 
much  better  to  pack  very  tight,  only  short  of  cnishing, 
than  to  leave  any  space  wliich  would  allow  them  to  move. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  postal  journey  is  a  train 
journey,  and  that  the  unceasing  vibration  means  a  constant 
grinding  of  any  surfaces  which  may  be  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Only  tight  packing  prevents  injury  from  this  cause. 
In  all  such  packing  exclusion  of  air  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance  ;  therefore  tins  are  the  best  kind  of  receptacle. 
There  is  generally  a  Cabbage  leaf  in  the  kitchen,  and  there 
is  often  only  too  much  Ivy  on  the  house. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answrers.— rA«  Editors  vntend  to 
makeTHK  Garden  helpfid  to  all  readersivho  desire  assistance. 
710  matter  what  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  a7id  with  that 
object  U'ill  make  a  special  /eature  of  the  "Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  cotmminications  shoiild  hf  clearly 
and  conci--ichi  ^vrittfiii  on  07ie  side  of  the  paper  only,  aivd 
addressed  1<>  the  Emtors  o/The  Gardkn,  ^0,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be 
sent  to  the  Plblishkr.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
are  required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to 
be  used  in  the  paper.  When  n\ore  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  0/ paper. 


Name  of  fruit.—*?.  Firth.— Flower  of  Herts. 

Names  of  piants.— vl  North  Hcader.—l,  EIn?agnus 
pnnt;;ens  var.  aurea  varjegata  ;  2,  Strobilaiithes  isopliyllus; 
'S,  Selaginella  unoinata  S.  ;  4,  S.  erythiopus  ;  5,  S.  Brnwnii; 
6,  Carex  brunnea  var.  variegata. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Ppopagatin  g"  Chrysantliemums  (Yocng 
Gariienek).— In  taking  up  cuMiiigs  from  the  runt  suckers  of 
your  Chrysantlieimini  plants  in  November,  and  whilst  the 
plants  were  crowded  thickly  into  a  mass  in  the  greenhouse, 
you  used  shoots  as  cuttings  that  were  necessarily  weakly, 
because  so  far  fiom  light  and  air.  Had  you  waited  until  the 
plants  had  ceased  blooming,  then  cut  down,  and  the  pots 
stood  into  a  frame  where  plenty  of  light  and  air  were  obtain- 
able, you  would  have,  after  brief  exposure  there,  very 
superior  material  to  that  which  you  used.  Haste  is  often  not 
the  best  course  to  secure  good  results,  as  plants  from  weak 
cuttings  seldom  give  good  flowers.  Some  growers  take  the 
precaution  to  plant  out  some  of  their  best  varieties  in  the 
open  giound  purposely  to  give  sturdy  acting  shoots,  the 
plants  being  cut  down  early  was  to  cause  the  richer  growths 
to  come  strong  and  early.  .Such  shoots  make  first-class 
cuttings.  Your  roots,  even  in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  make 
fine  plants. 
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THE    GARDEN. 


INDOOR  OARDEN. 
Double  Chinese  Primulas  (S.  J.  D.)— Certainly 
very  careful  maiupulation  is  ueedlul  for  increasing  these 
tender  plants,  for  by  division  in  some  way  is  the  only  method. 
Very  successful  growers  of  the  finest  varieties,  such  as  Wliite 
Lady,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Lucy  Hilber,  and  others, 
including  the  old  Double  White,  find  it  a  good  plan  to  drop 
the  pots  early  in  February  into  others  just  a  size  larger,  then 
to  cut  away  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  on  each  plant,  and  to 
carefully  cut  a  small  tongue  or  notch  at  the  base  of  each  of 
the  side  shoots  or  growths,  then  some  sharp  sandy  soil  is  put 
in  round  the  plants  to  an  inch  in  thickness  and  gently  watered. 
In  a  couple  of  months  usually,  if  the  plants  are  kept  on  a  top 
shelf  in  warmth,  routs  have  formed  to  each  growth.  These 
may  then  be  cut  off  and  be  placed  singly  into  quite  small  pots 
in  sharp  soil  and  kept  in  warmth  for  a  month,  then  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  and  then  gradually  grown  on.  Later  they 
will  need  to  be  stimd  nn  an  ash  floor  in  a  cool  frame. 

Incpeasing-  Callas  (Tipton).— The  common  rule  in 
propa^^atiiig  Callas  is  to  remove  the  side  growths  with  a  small 
portion  of  root  attached,  to  put  them  singly  into  small  pots 
and  shut  them  in  a  close  frame.  If  they  can  have  just  a  little 
bottom  warmth  so  much  the  better.  It  is  best  to  keep  them 
in  pots  that  season  at  least.  Callas  that  have  done  flowering 
may  be  towards  the  eni  of  May  planted  outdoors  in  good 
deep  soil,  and  it  is  well  to  sow  in  a  shallow  trench,  as  then 
water  can  be  freely  given  during  dry  weather.  These  plants 
may  be  lifted  and  repotted  in  September.  They  soon  become 
established  in  the  pots;  some  growers  plant  out  largely  in 
this  way,  others  prefer  to  keep  their  plants  in  pots,  but  of 
course  they  must  be  kept  liberally  watered. 

Fpeesias  (E.  P.  H.)— Undoubtedly  a  serious  error  in 

cultivation  has  been  made  in  repotting  the  Freesias,  which. 

like  most  bulbous  plants,  object  to  root  disturbance  after 

they  have  once  coiled  their  routs  round  the  sides  of  the  pots 

and  started  into  growth.    The  result  will  be  that  little,  if 

any,  root  growth  will  be  inade  in  the  new  soil,  which  will  on 

that  account  soon  turn  sour.     "  E.  P.  H."  does  not  say  what 

the  general  appearance   of  the   plants  now   is,  but  in  all 

probability  there  will  have  been  a  complete  arrest  of  growth 

for  the  time  being,  combined  with  a  sickly  appearance  of 

the  leaves  already   made.      The  outer    bulbs    will    almost 

certainly  ripen  off  prematurely  and  fail  to  flower.     To  put 

the  plants  into  heat,  a  condition  that  even  healthy  Freesias 

object  to,  would  be  to  intensify  the  injury.     The  best  that 

can  be  done  is  to  keep  them  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house, 

free  from  draught,  in  which  only  sufficient  heat  is  used  to 

exclude  frost.     "  E.  P.  H."   appears  to  have  a  good  idea  of 

the  correct  treatment.     Only   when  the  demand   for   very 

early  flowers  is  imperative,  and  when  culture,  substance, 

and  quality  of  bloom  are  entirely  ignored,  should  Freesias  be 

put  into  a  warm  house.     From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred 

that  a  succession  of  flowers  cannot  be  had,  as,  by  regulating 

the  time  of  potting,  batches  of  plants  may  be  brought  on  l>y 

easy  stages  to  cover  a  Howering    period    of    about    three 

months.     Undoubtedly  the  best  flowers  are  to  be  obtained 

in  ilarch,   April,  and  May,   and    these    would  have    been 

assured  by  treatment  such  as  "  E.   P.  H."  desired  that  his 

should  get     Eight  bulbs  to  a  4i-inch  pot  are  none  too  many. 

Such  a  pot  would  carry  them  through  splendidly,   all  the 

better  if  crammed  with  roots.    Of  course  they  would  need 

an  abundance  of  water,  with  occasional  dnses  of  some  cool 

liquid  manure.    I  invariably  put  quite  as  many  bulbs  in  the 

same  sized  pot,  and  sometimes  more.     Recently  we  have 

seen  as  many  as  ten  bull>s  in  a  4i-inch  pot  and  twenty  in  a 

6-inch  pot,  the  plants  being  a  foot  high,  sturdy  and  dark 

green  ;  these  will  certainly  flower  well.     They  have  never 

known  lire  heat,  and  are  now  occupying  a  stage  in  a  Peach 

liouse.     As  regards  the  water  supply  the  Freesla  is  a  plant 

of  extremes  :  it  likes  an  al^undance  from  the  time  the  puts 

are  filled  with  roots  until  the  foliage  dies  off,  which  it  should 

not  do  until  some  weeks  after  the  flowers  fade,  and  then  to 

be  kept  dry  and  absolutely  sun-l>aked  until   potting  time 

comes  round  again.     This  baking  when  dormant  is  the  one 

great  essential  with  Freesias.     The   covering  of  ashes   to 

which  "  E.  P.  H."  alludes  is  not  necessary  with  well-ripened 

bulbs  and  is  inadvisable.     It  is  a  relic  of  the  days  when  the 

matter  of  ripening  was  not  so  well  understood  as  it  now  is 

by  good  growers,  for  it  was  found  that  covered  bulbs  often 

giew  when  uncovered  ones  did  not.     We  have  known  cases 

of  ill-ripened  bulbs  refusing  to  make  top  growths  for  a  year 

though  the  bulbs  themselves  were  renewed  imder  the  soil. 

In  brief  the  culture  should  be  this  :  Pot  in  moist,  sandy,  but 

rich  soil  in  July,  August,  and  September,  placing  the  pots 

in  a  "jold  frame  until  November,  then  remove  to  a  cool  house 

near  the  glass.      Put  a  few  light  stakes  and  a  strand  of 

matting  round  the  plants  when  they  are  a  few  inches  high, 

and  add  other  strands  as  growth  proceeds,  for  the  plants  are 

naturally    weak    stemmed.      Give    plenty    of    water    while 

growing  and  a  good  sun-haking  afterwards.     Do  not  fear 

that  the  bulbs  will  suffer  from  drought  till   potting  time 

comes  round— they  will  not.     When  potting,  sort  the  bulbs 

into    sizes  and    use    the    biggest    for   the    earliest    batch. 

Any  that  are  as  big  as  Peas  will  flower  very  well  if  retained 

till  the  last.     Home-grown  bulbs,   if    treated    as    advised 

above,  give  even  better  results  than  newly  imported  ones. 

F.    Leichtlini    is    a    stronger    grower    and    has    the    more 

powerful  scent.     F.  refracta  alba  is  pure  white  except  for  a 

slight  lemon  stain  in  the  lip.     Its  scent  is  very  sweet  ;  there 

are  other  so-called  varieties,  but  they  are  not  distinct. 


the  plants  are  grown  in  the  open  ground  in  very  sandy  and 
deep  soil,  with  partial  shade  and  free  moisture  in  summer 
time.  By  detacliing  the  suckers  early  and  growing  them  on 
quickly  these  soon  form  nice  plants.  Then  at  a  later  stage 
you  may  pot  them  for  flowering.  We  were  very  successful 
many  years  ago  in  growing  this  kind  by  planting  the  off- 
shoots in  frames,  the  soil  m  which  was  raised  4  inches  above 
the  level  around.  By  keeping  the  lights  on  pretty  freely  a 
good  growing  temperature  was  secured  and  progress  much 
more  rapid.  Moreover,  that  amount  of  shade  we  considered 
necessary  was  readily  given.  On  a  smaller  scale  a  handlight 
would  answer  equally  well.  No.  4  is  a  free-growing  kind  if 
planted  in  a  shady  place  or  where  plenty  of  moisture  is 
afforded  the  plants. 

Mulching'  Lilies  (Thatcher).— As  a  protection  for 
Lilies  against  summer  heat  and  drought,  a  mulching  of  peat 
or  leaf-mould  would  be  preferable  to  any  growing  plants, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Lilies  that  have  strong 
stem-roots.  A  rather  more  manurial  mulch  would  be  all 
the  better,  such  as  peat-moss  litter  that  had  passed  through 
the  stable  or  leaf-mould  mixed  with  old  hotbed  stuff-  Both 
of  these  would  be  useful  as  nourishment,  whereas,  although 
the  living  carpet  would  protect  the  ground  surface  from  the 
drying  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  it  would  natuially  take  to 
itself  some  of  the  nourishment  that  was  intended  for  the 
Lily.  An  annual  such  as  a  Nasturtium  would  probably  rob 
more  than  a  carpet  of  mossy  Saxifrage,  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  ((Uite  as  little  desirable. 

Drying-  grass  paths  ("  Wild  Garden  ■").— We  do 
not  see  that  vou  could  do  better  for  drying  the  grass  walk 
through  the  wild  garden  than  have  the  usual  drains  of 
unglazed  pipes  about  18  inches  below  the  ground  level.  The 
only  other  obvious  alternative,  namely,  a  ditch  on  each  side, 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  natural  aspect  of  the  place.  But 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  what  would  act  as  a  ditch  and 
yet  be  informal  if  a  continuous  hollow  of  irregular  shape 
were  sunk  on  each  side  and  filled  with  such  plants  as  are 


perhaps  severely,  when  late  sharp  white  frosts  come  in  April, 
But  if  early  in  that  month  the  shoots  be  cut  hard  back  to 
dormant  trees,  when  these  break  growth  they  do  so  very 
strong  and  carry  fine  blooms. 


FLOAVER    GARDEN. 

Saxifpagas  (Foreman).— The  plant  you  furward  for 
our  inspection  is,  as  we  surmised,  S.  capillaris,  a  rather  neat 
and  pretty,  as  well  as  an  easily-grown  kind.  The  others  of 
which  you  seek  infurmation  are  also  of  easy  culture;  1,  2. 
and  3  may  be  well  grown  in  any  gritty  loam,  preferably 
without  manure,  with  the  addition  of  a  liberal  proportion  of 
broken  brick  rubbish,  or  even  old  mortar.  No.  2  is  best 
when  stones  freely  mingle  with  the  soil,  or  pieces  of  brick 
tlip  size  of  a  Walnut  in  shell  may  be  thrust  into  the  soil 
with  advantage.  Of  No.  3  there  aie  several  forms,  and  if 
your  plants  are  not  large,  we  may  point  out  that  large 
tosettes,  and,  therefore,  largp  suckers  are  most  likely  when 


OLD    CRIMSON    VJEO^Y. 

grateful  for  e.vtra  coolness  and  moistui-e,  or,  if  the  neigh- 
bourhood yields  such  a  natural  stone  as  comes  in  slab-shaped 
pieces,  a  path  of  stepping-stones  might  be  made  in  the 
grass. 

Old  Crimson  Pseony  (M.).— Evidently  the  plant 
you  saw  last  summer  in  many  cottage  gardens  is  the  old 
double-crimson  Picony,  a  full  rich  crimson,  and  of  which  we 
give  a  little  illustration.     It  is  a  good  plant. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Globe  Aptichokes  (Reader).— These  plants  are 
classed  as  hardy,  and  are  perennial,  but  the  young  growths 
made  after  the  summer  stems  and  leaves  have  died  down 
usually  need  some  protection  during  hard  weather.  Gar- 
deners commonly  gather  these  late  growths  up  together, 
wind  some  long  straw  litter  round  them,  then  place  some 
soil  round  each  clump,  as  that  keeps  the  straw  in  place.  If 
the  weather  be  very  severe  it  is  well  to  bend  one  or  t\vo  long 
sticks  over  the  plants  to  sustain  an  armful  of  straw  litter  or 
Fern  laid  over  them.  The  method  of  propagation  is  simple. 
Plants  can  be  raised  from  seed  sown  either  in  a  shallow  box 
under  glass  or  in  a  drill  outdoors,  and  be  later  planted  out 
into  a  row  on  rich  soil  4  feet  apart.  Then  in  the  following 
spring  some  of  the  new  growths  or  suckere  can  be  taken  off 
with  roots  attached  and  be  planted  out.  These  make  the 
best  plants.  But  these  Artichokes  make  noble  ornamental 
plants  for  semi-wild  gardens  in  clumps  or  as  single  specimens. 
Wintep-sown  Onions  (C  G.).— Vour  first  duty  in 
setting  about  the  raising  of  fine  Onions  from  winter-sowing  is 
to  obtain  seeds  of  some  good  stock,  such  as  Ailsa  Craig, 
Cranston's  Excelsior,  Al  Maincrop,  or  similar  fine  varieties. 
For  your  purpose  a  packet  of  one-eigl;th  of  an  ounce  is  ample, 
as  that  should  give  you  200  plants  at  least.  As  you  have 
only  a  small  greenhouse  that  is  not  constantly  heated  you 
had  best  wait  until  early  in  January  before  you  "sow  the  seed. 
Do  that  in  shallow  pans  properly  drained  and  filled  with  fine 
sandy  soil.  Place  the  seeds  about  thinly  and  evenly,  and 
just  bury  them,  water,  then  stand  the  pans  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass.  It  will  be  as  well  to  cover  over  with  paper  until 
germination  begins,  then  remove  the  covering.  Your  great 
object  when  growth  begins  must  be  to  keep 
the  plants  in  ample  light  that  they  grow  stout 
and  erect.  You  can  lift  them  carefully  and 
transplant  outdoors  on  to  rich  soil  about  the 
end  of  April. 

Pailupe  of  Mushpooms  (D.  Cooper, 
Apperln/).—Ti\t'  failure  may  be  attributed  to 
two  causes.  Doubtless  excess  of  moisture  is 
the  primary  cause,  and  to  avoid  tliis  you  should, 
if  possible,  give  some  ventilation.  We  have  in 
other  cases  seen  good  results  from  gratings 
fixed  in  the  outside  wall,  and  by  leaving  the 
door  slightly  open  during  the  day  a  free  current 
of  air  is  admitted,  and  the  coTidensed  moisture 
is  thus  got  rid  of.  We  do  not  think  the  cement 
roof  is  at  all  injurious,  as  the  best  Mushroom 
house  we  have  seen  was  part  of  the  vaults 
of  a  large  Cijnservatory  and  had  a  cement 
roof.  We  think  the  evil  is  want  of  ventilation. 
You  say  up  to  the  period  the  ilushrooms  form— that  is, 
during  the  time  the  spawn  is  running— you  have  no  trouble ; 
this  shows  that  the  temperature,  so  far  as  the  bed  is 
concerned,  is  not  far  wrong;  the  fault,  therefore,  is  most 
probably  due  to  stagnant  moisture.  Do  you  water  overhead 
too  freely  V  As  this,  even  in  the  best  constructed  Mushroom 
houses,  is  often  fatal,  for  watering  needs  much  care.  You 
could  mend  matters  by  having  a  2-inch  hot  water  pipe  along 
the  roof,  and  thus  get  a  drier  atmosphere  ;  but  we  do  not 
advise  too  much  warmth  in  Mushroom  houses,  as  this  means 
a  poorer  crop  ;  the  beds  do  not  last  nearly  so  long  as  when 
grown  in  a  cool  structure.  \Miat  is  the  temjierature  of  your 
house  ?  If  over  55"  to  60"^  Fahr.  we  would  hesitate  to  introduce 
more  heat,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  very  little  would 
be  required  if  only  used  to  dry  up  excessive  moisture.  The 
damping  off"  of  the  small  Mushrooms  just  as  they  are  formed 
frequently  causes  watering  just  as  the  buttons  appear.  We 
have  also  seen  this  remedied  by  placing  dry,  short  litter  on 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  changing  as  soon  as  it  becomes  damp. 
Fresh  hay  may  also  be  used,  but  in  no  case  must  the  covering 
be  left  to  become  mouldy. 


ROSE    GARDEN. 

Roses  on  own  poots  (Ibid). —  We  presume  you 
understand  by  this  term  tliat  Roses  struck  from  cuttings  or 
obtained  from  layers  ur  suckers  are  meant.  To  get  rooted 
cuttings  get  at  oiice  stout  shoots  of  the  passing  season,  the 
wood  of  which  is  well  hardened  and  yet  pithy.  Let  the 
cuttings  be  0  inches  long,  and  each  one  have  foi'  base  a  clean 
cut  just  beneath  a  leaf  bud.  In  planting  select  a  sheltered 
place,  and  have  the  soil  deeply  worked  and  well  dressed 
with  short  manure,  then  open  at  one  end  a  track  or  furrow 
4i  inches  deep,  with  the  back  part  quite  erect  and  firm. 
Set  the  cuttings  in  10  inches  apart  and  upright.  It  wuuld 
have  been  well  to  strew  some  sharp  sand  or  road  grit  in  the 
bottom  for  the  cuttings  to  rest  upon,  then  fork  in  the  S'dl 
and  tread  it  firmly  about  the  cuttings,  planting  other  rows 
in  The  same  way.     Strew  leaves  amongst  them  later. 

Ppuning  Roses  (Cei.ia).— The  usual  practice,  let  the 
winter  be  what  it  Tuay,  is  to  leave  hard  pruning  of  outdoor 
Roses  till  the  spring.  Itseems  as  if  that  practice  were  likely 
to  be  mure  imperative  than  usual  this  winter,  as  the  weather 
bids  fair  to  be  mild  and  open,  and  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  buds  will  break  into  leafage  quite  early.  But  if 
the  summer  shoots  be  left  untouched,  or  at  the  most  just  a 
trifie  shortened  now,  to  render  them  neat  looking,  the 
farther  buds  will  inevitably  burst  into  growth  and  the  lower 
ones  will  remain  dormant.      It  is  the  sh<«)ts  produced  by 


GARDEN  DESTROYERS. 
Ivy  infested  w^ith  Cateppillaps  (KxyuiRATUs). 
—It  is  impossible  for  me  to  name  the  caterpillar  you 
mention  without  seeing  it.  Is  it  too  late  to  send  some 
specimens  in  a  little  box?  I  have  not  heard  of  Ivy  being 
attacked  in  other  parts,  but  it  may  have  been.  If  there  are 
now  no  caterpillars  on  the  Ivy  examine  some  of  the  leaves 
that  are  spun  together,  and  see  if  there  are  any  chrysalides 
among  them.  If  there  are,  cut  off  as  many  of  the  leaves 
that  may  contain  them  as  you  can  and  burn  them.  If  there 
be  no  chrysalides  among  the  leaves  they  have  probably  been 
formed  in  the  ground  under  the  Ivy.  This  should  be  well 
dug  if  possible,  and  the  surface  soil  turned  well  down  so  as 
to  bury  the  chrysalides  as  deep  as  possible. 


,     not  injure, 
these  premature  growtlis  that  are  most  likely  to  suffer,  and    closing  time  in  fine  weather 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Potatoes  in  Gpeenhouse  (Florence  Vinkv).— 
In  reply  to  your  iiuestion  concerning  watering,  the  Potatoes 
will  need  none  until  the  tops  show  above  the  soil  if  the 
latter  were  nioist  at  planting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
soil  is  dry  or  has  been  in  the  house  all  the  sununer,  a 
thorough  watering  should  now  be  given  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  of  the  house.  As  regards  watering  in 
future  you  will  need  to  be  guided  by  climatic  influences; 
for  instance,  if  the  weather  is  fine  the  house  will  be  drier. 
A  good  test  is  to  take  up  a  handful  of  soil  and  squeeze  it  ;  if 
wet  it  will  remain  in  a  ball— no  water  is  then  needed;  if 
dry  it  will  not  stick  together.  Your  Potatoes  will  not  be 
nnich  the  worse  for  not  sprouting;  they  will  take  a  little 
longer,  but  shciutd  be  ready  by  the  time  named.  Avoid  using 
too  much  fire  heat,  as  if  the  plants  become  weak  or  the  top 
growth  is  in  excess  of  that  of  the  roots  they  will  not  be 
tul»ers.  Keep  the  top  growth  as  strong  as  jjossible,  ventilate 
freely  in  fine  weather,  but  close  with  sun  heat;  this  does 
You  will  also  do  well  to  syringe  overhead  at 
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which,  of  course,  includes  horticultui-e — might 
with  great  advantage  to  the  country  take  this 
matter  in  hand.  If  I  may,  I  would  indicate 
the  way,  or  at  least  one  way  in  which  it  could 
very  materially  help  forward  this  urgent  and 
desirable  movement.  It  would  be  by  apiioint- 
ing  a  commission  to  take  evidence  on,  among 
other  items,  the  following  points  : — Which  are 
the  counties  most  favourable  as  regards  soil 
and  climate  for  the  growth  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers  ?  Also  the  best  system  to 
adopt  as  regards  planting?  A  list  of  our 
most  paying  hardy  fruits,  and  the  best  varie- 
ties of  each  to  plant  ?  The  best  system 
to  adopt  as  regards  preserving  our  summer 
fruits  and  vegetables,  especially  in  view  of 
the  numerous  supply  required  for  our  army 
and  navy,  and  which  at  present,  I  am 
afraid,  is  supplied  chiefly  by  other  lands. 
Kailway  rates  and  service,  and  the  best  means 
of  distributing  garden  and  field  supplies. 

Recently  it  has  been  quite  common  talk  in 
the  country  that  fruit  was  so  plentiful  and  so 
cheap  that  it  would  not  pay  to  gather,  and  in 
many  instances  it  has  been  allowed  to  decay  on 
the  trees  and  ground.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  told  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  the 
same  article  in  our  densely  populated  cities, 
and  especially  amongst  the  poor. 

The  growth  of  hardy  bulbs,  for  the  supply 
of  which  we  have  been  dependent  on  Holland 
for  many  years,  such  as  Tulips  and  Narcissus, 
and  for  which  we  pay  fabulous  sums  every 
year,  can  be  managed  equally  as  well  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  why  then  go  to  Holland  ?  I 
hope  I  have  said  enough  to  show  cause  and 
reason  in  the  few  instances  I  have  t(Uoted  for 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  take  action  in  the 
matter  with  the  view  of  helping  the  greater 
development  of  these  depressed  but  most 
important  industries.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  evidence. 

Owen  Thomas. 

The  Boi/al  Gardens,  Frogmore. 


A     LILY     ANALYSIS. 

(Continued  from  page  441-) 

L.  Krameei. — Large  quantities  of  this  Lily 
are  sent  from  Japan  every  year,  but  it  rarely 
survives  the  first  flowering,  though  three  reports 
are  favourable  to  it ;  they  are  widely  removed, 
being  in  South  Devon,  Cumberland,  and 
Scotland.  Four  decided  failures  and  one 
moderate  constitute  the  list  sent  in. 

L.  Leichtlini.  —  An  exceedingly  graceful 
species,  with  one  poor  and  one  favourable 
report  to  its  credit. 

L.  LONGiFLOKUM. — Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  freshly  imported  bulbs  of  this  Lily  grow 
grandly,  as  a  rule  it  quickly  deteriorates, 
although  enormous  ((uantities  of  small  bulbs 
mark  the  spot.  Only  four  instances  of  its 
thriving  were  reported,  while  it  was  but  a 
qualified  success  in  six  others,  with  four  total 
failures.     ■ 

L.  Maktagon. — The  typical  species  or  its 
varieties  are  everywhere  successful,  twenty-four 
favourable  reports  and  one  fair  constituting 
the  list  sent  in. 

L.  Maximowiczi  has  proved  very  satisfactory 
in  two  districts. 

L.  NEiLGHEERENSE  receives  one  favourable 
notice  from  South  Devon. 

L.  NEPALENSE  lias  two  from  the  same 
locality. 

L.  ODORUM.  —  Considering  the  fact  that  a 
good  many  bulbs  rif  this  Lily  are  sent  here 
from  Japan  every  year  (frequently  under  the 
name  of  L.  japonicum  Colchesteri),  it  is  some- 
what surprising  that  only  two  reports,  both 


from    Devonshire,    have    been    noted.      With 
special  soil  both  were  successful. 

L.  pardalinum. — Soil  more  or  less  of  a 
peaty  nature  and  a  fairly  moist  situation 
seem  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  this 
Lily,  and  given  these  conditions  success  is 
almo.st  ensured.  All  the  seventeen  notices  are 
favourable  to  it. 

L.  PARVUM  is  once  mentioned  as  a  success. 

L.  Parryi. — Two  thriving  examples  to  three 
failures  do  not  hold  out  much  hojie  of  this 
pretty  Lily  becoming  permanently  established. 

L.  PHILADELPHKJUM.— Only  ouce  mentioned, 
and  that  as  a  short-lived  plant. 

L.  POMPONiuM  and  its  variety  veeum. — 
Though  but  nine  notices  of  this  occur,  the 
whole  of  them  speak  highly  of  it  as  a  good 
garden  Lily. 

L.  PYEENAicuM. — The  earliest,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  least  showy  of  all,  this 
grows  well  in  an  ordinary  herbaceous  border, 
and  fourteen  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  success. 

L.  RUBELLUM  has  a  solitary  favourable 
note. 

L.  sPEciosuM. — Nearly  all  mention  this  Lily 
or  one  of  its  many  varieties,  and  among  them 
are  three  failures,  while  in  five  ca.ses  they 
deteriorate.  As  a  set-off,  however,  they  do 
well  in  fourteen  instances. 

L.  SULPHUREUM  is  only  once  mentioned,  and 
that  as  doing  well  in  South  Devon. 

L.  suPERBUM.— This  needs  much  the  same 
conditions  as  L.  pardalinum,  and  given  these 
most  of  the  nine  reports  are  in  its  favour. 

L.  .szoviTZiANUJi,  known  also  as  colchinum 
and  monadeljAum,  is,  particularly  in  good 
loamy  soil,  a  permanent  Lily,  that  is  not  seen 
at  its  best  till  two  or  three  seasons  after 
planting.  With  fifteen  reports  of  its  flourishing 
and  one  doing  fairly  well  no  exception  can  be 
taken. 

L.  TENUIFOLIUM. — One  failure,  and  one  dies 
out  after  flowering,  are  not  much  in  favoiu-  of 
this  species. 

L.  TESTACEUM. — From  north,  south,  ea.st,and 
west  come  favourable  notices  of  this  delightful 
nankeen-tinted  Lily,  known  besides  the  above 
name  as  L.  excelsum  and  L.  isabellinum. 
Twenty-one  writers  speak  in  its  favour,  and 
three  regard  it  as  fair. 

L.  TiGRiNUM.— Given  a  good  sandy  loam,  the 
Tiger  Lily  and  its  varieties  can  be  depended 
upon  to  yield  a  fine  display,  hence  nearly  all 
the  twenty-eight  reports  are  favourable  to  it. 
Still  two  failures  occur,  and  in  one  it  does 
fairly. 

L.  UMBEIJ.ATUM.— Like  most  of  the  upright, 
cup  -  .shaped  Lilies,  this  does  well  in  most 
districts,  and  against  the  ten  successes  is  only 
one  case  of  deterioration. 

L.  WASHINGTONIANUM,  with  three  instances 
of  well-doing,  one  fair,  and  one  capricious,  has 
a  better  record  than  might  be  expected. 

L.  Wallacei  is  only  once  mentioned,  and 
then  as  doing  well. 

Besides  these  are  some  species  whose  names 
do  not  occur  in  the  list,  or  at  all  events  their 
behaviour  is  not  sufficiently  tested  for  the 
opinion  to  be  of  decided  worth.  Among  them 
are  the  following  :  L.  avenaceum,  L.  blocjmeri- 
anum,  L.  callo.sum,  L.  concolor,  L.  maritimiim, 
L.  Bolanderi,  L.  Medeoloides,  L.  polyphyllum, 
L.  Roezli,  L.  pulchellum,  and  L.  wallichianum. 
Though  the  above  is  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  thirty-three  reports,  it  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  re|)resenting  a  true  jiroportion  of 
successes  and  failures,  as  many  writers  confine 
their  li.sts,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  kinds  that  do 
well.  Still,  it  should  serve  to  indicate  those 
that  are  likely  to  give  the  greatest  measure  of 
success  to  the  beginner,  and  indeed  to  the 
veteran  also,  in  Lily  culture.  H.  P. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— Ata  meeting 

of  the  committee  of  tlie  aliove  society,  held  on 
December  IS,  it  was  decided  to  hpid  the  annual 
meeting  on  January  8,  IflUl.  I  .should  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  you  would  annouuce  this  date  in  _\^our 
next  issue  to  enable  nieml)ers  of  the  society  to  keep 
the  date  free.  — T.  F.  Hrnsov,  Hon.  .Secretary, 
(luinii  rshiiry  Hoiisr,  Ar/oii,   IT. 

Erica  'melanthera.    Of  the  greenhouse 

Heatlis  that  flower  during  tlie  winter  months  this 
is  one  of  the  least  exacting  in  its  cultural  require- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  it  is  certainly  less 
showy  than  most  of  them.  For  all  this  it  possesses 
a  quiet  beauty  of  its  own,  forming  naturally  a 
neat-growing  bush  that  is  at  this  season  profu.sely 
laden  with  little  pinkish  blossoiis,  against  which 
the  exerted  stamens,  tliat  are  of  a  blackish  tint, 
are  very  noticeable.  The  blossoms  have  a  nerfume 
which,  though  not  at  all  powerful  and  somewhat 
peculiar,  is  pleasing  to  many.  Given  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Indian  Azaleas,  this  Heath,  like 
them,  may  be  kept  in  health  for  years  without 
repotting.-  H.  P. 

The  Yellow  Iris  (I.  Pseud-acopus). 

—  We  have  this  in  dense  green  patches.  I  gathered 
a  seed-pod  filled  with  numerous  brown  seeds,  and 
intend  sowing  these  in  the  spring.  A  few  of  the.se 
Iris  associated  with  Tigridia  pavonia  should,  I 
think,  look  well  in  a  damp  shrubbery.  A  little 
sand  should  be  placed  round  the  Tigridia  bulbs. — 
Wat.ter   Rsiyth,  Holl/irooil,  CoHllly  Doiril. 

The   earliest   Ppunus  to  flower.— 

Prunus  davidiana  can  no  longer  hold  the  record  as 
the  earliest  to  flower  of  tlie  group.  P.  miijueliana 
opened  its  first  flowers  at  Newry  on  the  10th  inst. , 
fragile  while,  many-petalled  beauties,  which  in 
two  or  three  days  turn  a  pretty  pink  colour.  It 
has  not  flowered  here  previously,  but  has  fullv 
establi,shed  itself  as  a  very  handsome  autumn-tinted 
shrub  or  tree,  in  that  respect  rivalling  Poiu-thiica. 

Canarina     campanula.  —  Introduced 

from  the  Canary  Islands  over  two  centuries  ago, 
the  (to  many)  charm  of  novelty  can  by  no  means 
be  claimed  for  this,  and  outside  of  a  botanic 
garden  it  is  verj'  rarely  seen,  yet  from  the  fact  of 
its  flowering  at  the  present  season  and  its  distinct 
appearance  several  less  desirable  plants  are  more 
generally  grown.  It  forms  a  fleshy  root-stock, 
from  whence  spring  stout  succulent  shoots  that 
reach  a  height  of  a  vard  or  more.  These  shoots 
are  clothed  with  opposite  leaves,  and  on  the 
branching  portion  of  the  upper  part  the  flowers 
are  produced.  Thej'  are  bell-shaped,  drooping, 
and  as  large  as  those  of  an  Abutilon.  Their  colour 
is  a  kind  of  yellowish  red.  One  great  drawback 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  plant  anywhere 
within  the  London  area  is  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
readily  injured  by  the  sulphur-laden  fogs  which 
play  such  havoc  with  nearl3'  all  kinds  of  vegetation. 
As  this  season  up  to  the  present  has  been  remark- 
ably free  in  this  respect,  tlie  flowers  have  opened 
without  any  check. — H.  V. 

Jacobinia  chrysostephana.— Among 

the  stove  or  intermediate  house  plants  that  flower 
during  tlie  winter  months  are  many  that  belong  to 
the  order  Acanthacea',  for,  beside  this  .Jacobinia, 
we  have  different  members  of  the  genus  Justicia, 
Eranthemum,  Aphelandra,  Da'dalacanthus,  Ruellia, 
and  others.  The  .Jacobinia  in  question  is  of  a 
half-shrubln-  character,  having,  in  common  with 
many  of  its  allies,  a  tendency  to  run  up  tall  and 
naked  at  the  base,  whicli  can  be  to  a  certain  degree 
obviated  by  .stopping  when  young,  but  this  must 
not  be  carried  out  to  too  great  an  extent,  otherwise 
the  numerous  branches  will  be  too  weak  to  produce 
an  eft'ective  head  of  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
dense  terminal  clusters.  Tlie  individiial  blossoms 
are  of  a  curved  tubular  shape,  2  inches  long,  and 
of  a  bright  orange  tint,  except  the  expanded 
mouth,  which  is  ratlier  paler.  This  Jacobinia, 
which  is  also  known  liy  the  generic  name  of 
Cyrtauthera,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was 
introduced  in  1870.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  spring,  and 
succeeds  perfectly  with  the  treatment  given  to  the 
general  run  of  intermediate  house  plants. — T, 
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Cyppipedium  hybrids.— Two  beautiful 

hyliriils  wliich,  in  additiuu  to  Ihe  insignes,  greatly 
attracted  tlie  wi-iter's  notice  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Measures  recently,  were  C'ypripedium 
Lady  Rolierts,  a  new  and  really  magnificent  cross 
derived  from  C.  leeanuni  giganteum  hybridised 
with  C.  nitans.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  as  large  as 
that  of  a  tine  Leeanum  giganteum,  is  soft  green 
shaded  with  yellow,  spotted  with  chocolate  arranged 
in  interrupted  lines,  and  broadly  margined  with 
pure  white  ;  the  large  petals  are  soft  bronze  over- 
laid w^ith  purple-puce,  with  a  conspicuous  median 
line  of  the  same  colour  ;  the  pouch  is  large  and 
finely  shaped,  rich  purple-p\ice  in  colour.  Cypii- 
pedium  iSade  Llovd  is  a.  hybrid  between  venustuni 
and  Codefroyie,  "distinct  and  charming  Imth  in 
colour  and  sliape  ;  thc^  l)eauties  of  the  two  parents 
are  a<imirably  combined,  several  different  shades  of 
yellow  beingobservable  in  the  ground  colour,  and 
the  whole  Hower  is  pleasingly  marked  with  a 
suti'usion  of  purple,  cliocolate,  and  maroon. 

Cyppipedium    insigne    at    The 

Woodlands.  —  The  beauty  and  utility  of 
Cypripediuin  insigne  is  evidenced  in  every  garden 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  is  no  other 
Orchid  so  largely  grown,  and  none  so  deserving  of 
the  favour  and  popularity  it  enjoys,  but,  as  every 
Orchid  grower  knows,  there  are  insignes  and 
insignes,  and  of  all  Orchids  this  is  the  most 
variable.  To  see  Cypripedium  insigne  at  its  best, 
to  realise  its  exquisite  beauty,  its  wonderful  varia- 
tion, and  the  strong  individuality  of  the  different 
forms,  a  collection  such  as  that  formed  by  Mr. 
R.  H.  Measures,  at  The  Woodlands,  Streatham, 
which  is  the  richest  in  varieties  of  insigne  of  any 
known,  must  be  seen.  There  are  now,  or  were  on 
Decemljer  8,  more  than  1,000  blooms  in  full  beauty, 
and  many  more  opening,  yet  no  two  plants  are 
exactly  alike,  and  not  one  poor  variety  is  present. 
Oidy  the  very  best  forms  have  been  saved.  The 
staiidard  of  excellence  required  by  Mr.  Measures 
may  seem  very  high — loo  much  so  even  :  but  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  when  so  manyi'are  and  beauti- 
ful forms  are  seen  in  flower  at  one  time.  The  house, 
a  long  parallelogram  without  a  centre  stage,  shows 
plants  and  tlowers  to  full  advantage.  Right  at 
the  end  is  staged  a  splendid  plant  of  C.  insigne 
Sandene,  part  of  the  original,  with  seven  of  its 
dainty  primrose-yellow  and  white  flowers.  Next 
to  it  stands  insigne  Sanderiaintm,  a  worthy  rival 
to  Sandene,  but  distinct  in  its  shade  of  yellow,  the 
area  of  white,  and  the  spotting  on  the  dorsal  sepal. 
Surrounding  these  two  forms  are  a  number  of  con- 
trasting varieties,  each  equally  rare  and  valuable, 
yet  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  A  plant  of 
C.  insigne  Haretield  Hall  variety  bears  two  flowers, 
their  gigantic  size  and  clear  markings  testifying  to 
the  excellence  of  culture.  Insigne  expansum  is 
near,  with  three  flowers — a  wonderful  variety,  not 
easily  described,  but  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
dorsal  sepal  of  a  rich  chocolate  red,  the  petals  and 
pouch  beautifully  shaped  and  polished.  Near  it 
are  C.  i.  amesianum,  C.  i.  measuresianuni,  C.  i. 
monica,  and  about  a  dozen  other  forms,  named  and 
unnamed,  all  with  finely  shaped,  richly  coloured 
blossoms.  Arranged  in  similar  groups  on  both 
sides  of  the  house  are  other  yellows,  C.  i.  Laura 
Kimball,  C.  i.  Ernesti,  C.  i.  Dorothy,  and  several 
unnamed  forms,  many  of  them  as  large  specimen 
plants,  together  with  a  plant  of  C.  i.  majesticum, 
a  variety  most  appropriately  named,  as  probably 
it  is  the'largest  of  all  the  dark  blotched  kinds,  the 
larger  chocolate  spots  on  the  dorsal  being  nearly 
black  in  colour,  while  the  broad  margin  is  of  the 
purest  white,  the  petals  are  of  a  rich  metallic 
bronze,  and  the  pouch  a  bright  shining  brown.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  consjjicuous  of  the 
many  beautiful  varieties  of  insigne,  and  is  prominent 
even  in  this  collection,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
varieties  already  mentioned,  contains  such  forms  as 
petallis  aurea,  illustre,  hardyaiuun,  liallianuni,  Ne 
I'lus  Ultra,  giganteum,  Woodlandsense,  violaceum 
superbum,  a  beautiful  variety  now  in  flower,  with 
large  polished  violet-purple  blotches,  very  apparent 
on  the  pure  white  upper  portion  of  the  dorsal 
sepal,  &c.  Insignes  at  The  Woodlands  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  house  described.  Oreat 
use  is  made  of  the  species  for  planting  in  rockwork, 
and  filling  with  advantage  those  odd  corners  which. 


because  less  vigorous  species  do  not  succeed  in 
them,  are  too  often  left  bare.  Rockwork  planting 
with  Orchids  is  now  being  largely  added  to  at  The 
Woodlands. 


WORKERS     AMONGST 
FLOW^ERS. 
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THE    REV.    H.    EWBANK,    M.A. 

IN  respon.se  to  our  urgent  reque.st  Mr. 
Ewbank  has  furnished  us  with  the 
following  account  of  his  work  in  his 
garden  at  Hyde.  We  liave  only  to  say 
that  he  has  made  too  light  of  his  own 
long  and  patient  labour,  while  giving  all 
the  credit  to  the  climate  and  naturally  favour- 
able conditions  of  his  garden. 

In  answer  to  your  kind  re(|uest  that  1  should 
send  you  a  short  note  and  explain  the  lines  on 
which  this  gai'den  is  conducted  I  write  to  you 
now.  About  thirty  years  ago,  from  causes 
which  were  rather  clerical  than  horticultural, 
1  found  myself  the  possessor  of  nearly  an  acre 
of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Ryde.  To  this  was 
soon  afterwards  added,  foi  yiurely  horticultural 
reasons,  another  bit  of  land  of  aliout  the  same 
size,  and  at  no  great  distance  away.  I  therefore 
had  something  less  than  two  acres,  of  which  1 
wished  to  make  the  best  possible  use.  Very 
soon  all  vegetables  for  the  kitchen  were  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  the  garden  adjoining 
the  house,  and  the  whole  place  was  given  uji 
to  the  cultivation  of  ornamental  shrubs  and 
flowers  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  (^lightly 
overflowed  into  the  kitchen  garden  as  well. 
The  (|uestioit  then  was  what  to  do  for  the  best 
with  this  extent  of  ground  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  I  very  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fact  of  my  garden  being  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  ought  to  govern  the  whole  thing.  I 
might  possibly  have  been  contented  with  what 
pleases  my  neighbours  so  much  if  it  had  not 
seemed  to  me  a  sin  to  waste  the  glorious 
climate  that  we  have  here,  the  splendid  sun- 
shine, and  the  good  soil,  on  anything  less  than 
the  best  of  the  best  which  the  case  seemed  to 
admit  of.  For  not  only  do  my  plants  and  I 
live  in  the  Garden  Isle,  but  we  find  ourselves 
located  in  the  very  best  part  of  it  for  all 
gardening  purposes.  I  have  been  most  fortunate 
about  all  this,  and  I  trace  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  where  we  are  a  great  jiart  of  any  success  I 
may  have  had.  A  man  must  be  a  fool  who 
cannot  do  anything  here  :  the  chief  point  to  be 
considered  is,  what  are  the  very  best  things 
which  can  be  introduced  into  the  (ilace  ?  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is  very  much  better  than  the  south  coast  for 
all  ]ilants  and  bulbs,  and  that  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  The  undercliff  is  often  swept  by 
fierce  winds  and  gales,  and  I  have  heard  a 
very  skilful  enthusiast  (the  late  Mr.  Fox)  .say 
that  he  could  not  grow  Gooseberries  to  his 
satisfaction  at  Sandown.  The  bushes  were 
all  shaved  f[uite  close  to  the  ground  by  the 
violence  of  the  storms  from  the  south-west 
which  prevailed  there.  From  all  this  we  are 
.saved  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  soil 
here  does  not  leave  much  to  complain  of.  My 
house  and  its  surroundings  are  on  good  loam, 
which  rests  on  a  substratum  of  gravel,  and  the 
loam  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  roots  to 
penetrate  deejily  into  it. 

( )ne  more  great  advantage  I  have,  and  I 
cannot  be  too  thankful  it  is  so,  the  north- 
easterly winds  in  the  spring  are  prevalent  here, 
and  visitors  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  much 
surjirised  at  their  keenness  ;  but  my  garden  is 
very  nearly  an  excejition  tf)  the  rule  in  this 
respect,  and  I  know  very  little  about  north  or 
north-easterly  winds,  for  a  thick   wood  on  the 


opposite  side  of  the  road  is  a  perfect  barrier  to 
them  and  shelters  me,  as  the  tall  hedges  which 
are  grown  for  this  purpose  in  Kent  shelter  the 
Hop  gardens. 

I  confess,  therefore,  as  a  gardener  my  obli- 
gation to  my  garden  without  any  reserve.  We 
have  not  nearly  so  much  rain  here  as  falls,  say,  at 
Shanklin  and  other  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ; 
but  whether  this  be  an  advantage  or  not,  on 
the  whole,  I  am  scarcely  ]irepared  to  say.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  certain,  we  are  Hooded  with  the 
most  glorious  sunshine  as  few  places  are.  The 
whole  i)lateau  of  8t.  John's  lies  high  aliove  the 
mists  and  the  vapours  with  which  Kyde  is 
often  enveloped  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  we 
look  down  upon  them  and  my  plants  look 
down  upon  them  without  the  smallest  suspicion 
of  injury  to  themselves.  Moreover,  the  abun- 
dance of  sunshine  does  great  good  in  another 
way,  not  only  is  wood  well  ripened  and  bulbs 
are  strengthened  in  a  soil  which  becomes 
exceptionally  warm,  but  the  sun  paints  the 
colours  of  the  flowers,  the.  hues  of  the  i)etals 
are  deepened  by  it,  they  exist  in  a  sort  of 
general  glow.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  the 
plants  bear  testimony  to  their  own  well-being 
and  hap|)iness  by  seeding  about  all  over  the 
place  where  they  are  growing  more  than  by 
anything  else.  When  this  sort  of  multipli- 
cation goes  on  you  may  be  i|uite  certain  that 
things  are  all  right  with  them,  and  no  better 
evidence  could  be  found.  Now  it  is  only  truth 
to  say  that  if  I  were  to  leave  them  severely 
alone  such  good  things  as  Gladiolus  purpureo 
auratus,  Brodi;ea  multittora,  Homeria  collina, 
Hesperocordeum  lacteum,  Milla  ixioides,  and 
many  others  which  are  indigenous  in  California 
or  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  would  soon  take 
posses.sion  of  all  my  garden,  after  the  manner 
of  Groundsel  or  common  Dock,  and  entirely 
cover  it.  No  clearer  proof  could  be  given  of 
the  geniality  of  my  surroundings  in  this  place. 
If,  then,  1  am  asked  to  say  something  about 
my  work,  I  begin  with  very  em])hatic  praise  for 
my  garden.  Its  natural  characteristics  are  all 
in  its  favour  ;  I  believe  it  to  be  a  sort  of  ideal 
place  for  the  cidtivation  of  flowers,  but  it  is 
not  pretty  at  all.  Brick  walls  on  two  sides 
and  a  Laurel  hedge  on  the  third  side  do  very 
little  to  set  it  forth.  When,  therefore,  I  had  to 
decide  what  my  line  here  should  be  it  did  not 
take  me  long  to  come  to  a  concIu.sion.  I 
believe  that  numbers  of  small  gardens  such  as 
mine  are  spoilt  by  the  owners  being  quite 
unable  to  come  to  any  resolution  as  to  whether 
they  care  most  for  the  laying  out  and  decora- 
tion of  the  ground  or  for  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  the  inmates  that  are  to  fill  it  up. 
I  hold  that  with  a  small  garden — it  would  not, 
of  course,  be  so  to  the  same  extent  with  a  large 
one — it  is  impossible  to  think  eciually  of  the 
plants  and  the  garden,  either  the  one  or  the 
other  mu.stbe  more  or  less  sacrificed,  and  if  the 
plants  are  to  have  all  they  desire  the  garden 
must  he  sunk  in  proportion.  If  the  garden  is 
to  come  uppermost  it  is  out  of  the  (luestion  to 
try  and  grow  a  great  many  things  which  are 
very  exacting.  For  my  part,  then,  I  at  once 
gave  up  all  thoughts  about  the  garden  as  a 
garden,  and  1  have  treated  it  merely  as  a 
receptacle  for  shrubs  and  flowers,  which  reward 
me  for  my  trouble.  I  have  never  once  thought 
how  the  garden  would  look,  but  times  without 
number  I  have  proposed  to  myself  the  en((niry 
how  the  plants  would  grow.  If  the  plants  are 
all  right  it  seems  to  me  that  the  garden  may  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  This  being  so,  and 
my  facilities  for  plant  growing  being  very  great 
indeed,  it  followed  from  it  that  all  1  have  had 
to  think  about  was  how  most  I  could  crowd 
this  sjiot  adjoining  my  house  of  about  an  acre 
in  extent  with  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
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interesting  objects  which  could  be  lirought 
together  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

1  have  tried  so  to  say  to  illustrate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  the  selection  I 
made.  A  long  time  ago  the  iate  Sir  L?.urence 
Peel  did  exactly  the  same  thing  at  Wroxall 
with  regard  to  trees  and  shrubs,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  he  who  first  made  me  think 
of  the  great  capability  of  the  island  for  plants 
and  bulbs.  1  have  heard  him  say  that  no  one 
knew  what  the  great  cajiability  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  for  trees  and  shrubs,  because  no  one 
had  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  jiut  it  to  the  test. 
He  used  to  lament  to  me  how  some  of  the 
public  grounds  in  Ventnor  were  wasted,  and 
how  much  could  be  done  with  them.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  have  a  settled  object  in  view 
and  another  to  carry  it  out.  It  was  a  big 
business  to  try  and  find  out  how  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  liulbs  and  ])lants  of  the  whole 
world  could  be  put  togetlier  and  would  settle 
down  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  I  knew  that  I 
must  be  content  with  a  very  faint  representation 
of  it  if  such  it  could  be  called  at  all  ;  besides 
that,  I  had  not,  thirty  years  ago,  a  tithe  of  the 
knowledge  which  such  an  enterprise  called 
forth.  The  first  thing,  then,  to  lie  done  in  my 
scheme  seemed  t6  be  this  :  I  had  to  fill  my 
gai'den  from  end  to  end  with  such  things  as  1 
could  lay  my  hands  upon  by  buying  or  begging 
by  every  means  in  my  |)ower  short  of  that 
of  surreptitiously  stealing  them.  Of  course 
this  meant  that  the  garden  would  he  full  of 
rubbish  for  a  long  time,  but  after  tilling  it 
the  ]irocess  of  elimination  soon  began  ;  one 
thing  after  another  was  discarded  as  soon 
as  a  better  one  could  be  found  to  take  its 
place,  and  the  record  of  my  garden  has  been 
one  of  ceaseless  change  froni  the  beginning 
till  now.  But  I  hope  one  word  has  been 
written  u]ion  everything  in  my  hands,  and  that 
word  has  been  Progress.  I  have  come  to  see 
many  things  which  I  did  not  see  at  first,  and 
anything  that  could  bear  the  name  of  improve- 
ment has  been  welcomed  with  earnestness.  It 
is  an  immense  delight  to  me  in  a  garden  of  this 
sort  comiiletely  to  overcome  and  con(|uer  an 
apparently  intractable  suliject.  That  is, ] lerhaps, 
not  quite  a  jiretty  way,  as  it  certainly  is  not  a 
correct  one,  of  speaking  of  such  a  matter  ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  growing  some  things  well  at  first 
is  so  great  that  it  almost  looks  like  a  struggle. 
I  love  to  see  a  beautiful  flower  or  shrub,  which 
once  seemed  to  me  as  though  it  could  not  be 
managed  at  all,  at  last  docile  and  responsive  in 
my  hands.  It  very  likely  all  turned  on  some 
small  or  trivial  consideration,  but  till  that  was 
found  out  and  acted  upon  impossibility  seemed 
to  dog  every  effort  and  no  good  came  of  them 
at  all,  and  the  secret  of  success  has  occurred  to 
me  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  at  very  odd  times. 
From  having  these  pleasant  problems  con- 
tinually in  my  mind  the  answer  has  often  come 
to  them  as  though  from  some  fortuitous  cause, 
when  really  it  was  suggested  by  some  analogy 
in  the  garden,  or  by  something  which  led  u]i  to 
it  in  a  roundabout  way,  and  not  infrequently  I 
have  been  indebted  to  some  advice  whicli  I 
came  across  in  The  Garden  or  other  paper  of  a 
similar  .sort. 

Tropasolum  speciosum  is  an  instance  in  point. 
I  have  bought  tubers  in  multitude  so  as  to  get 
it  to  live  with  me.  I  have  done  this  and  I 
have  done  that,  but  not  until  quite  lately  has 
it  consented  to  flourish  in  my  hands  or 
adecpiately  to  reward  me  for  my  pains.  Now 
it  is  in  full  blossom  in  this  garden  with  the 
very  utmost  luxuriance,  and  though  esteemed 
to  be  the  i)ride  of  Scotland  it  will  put  up 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mutisia  decurrens  is 
another  plant  which  has  given  me  an  infinity 
of  trouble,  but  that  seems  to  have  passed  by, 


and  I  have  two  or  three  representatives  of  it 
on  whicli  1  think  I  can  rely. 

Omiihalodes  Luciliie  used  to  sulk  here  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  was  inclined  to  put  u)i 
with,  but  anyone  who  chanced  to  see  it  would 
now  say  that  it  grows  like  a  weed.  I  despaired 
of  Eremuri  for  a  very  long  time,  but  our 
estrangement  is  over,  and  I  think  they  will 
consent  to  Vje  on  as  good  terms  with  me  as 
they  are  anywhere  else.  I  had  a  very  fair 
quantity  of  blossom  last  spring  of  Oncocylus 
Irises,  and  I  am  engaged  just  now  in  rather  a 
large  ex])erinicnt  which  has  been  suggested  to 
me  by  a  friend  on  the  continent  from  which 
additional  good  results  are  expected.  And  so 
with  many  other  things  besides  the.se,  a  lucky 
hit,  a  bright  thought,  a  slightly  better  arrange- 
ment has  made  all  the  diflerence  in  the  world. 
Of  course  in  a  garden  of  this  sort,  where 
climate  heli>s  one  so  much,  it  is  a  great  point  to 
fill  it  with  as  many  exotics  as  can  be  found  to 
live  here  with  contentment  ;  but  who  they  are 
that  will  answer  to  this  .stipulation  can  only  be 
found  out  by  experiment  and  by  trying  a  large 
number  in  different  situations  and  different 
ways.  The  very  last  thing  I  should  go  by  is 
the  rules  that  are  laid  down  in  nurserymen's 
catalogues,  for  the  divisions  that  are  made 
between  stove,  greenhouse,  and  hardy  plants 
are  often  arbitrary  in  the  extreme.  I  have  a 
so-called  stove  plant  which  is  living  in  the 
open  air,  and  greenhouse  is  a  most  wide 
de.signation,  with  very  elastic  limits  indeed. 
Moreover,  the  difference  between  garden  and 
garden  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  tabu- 
late a  given  number  of  plants  so  that  the 
recommendations  shall  suit  all  alike.  I  lielieve 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  things  w'ill  do 
better  in  the  open  air  than  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, and  m  a  place  of  this  sort  it  is  a  most 
interesting  amusement  to  put  it  to  the  test.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  trial  with  many  of  the 
denizens  of  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  I 
think  that  the  results  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
would  not  accord  with  a  ];ireconceived  opinion 
at  all  ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  come  to  a 
decision  about  them  all  at  once,  one  failure  or 
two  should  never  deter,  for  it  is  a  very  great 
thing  to  get  a  good  start  for  a  plant  or  shrub, 
and  if  two  or  three  mild  winters  occur  in 
succession  it  very  often  will  not  matter  at  all  if 
the  fourth  winter  is  hard,  and  vice  versa,  if  the 
first  winter  after  exposure  should  be  severe  it 
should  not  bo  concluded  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  success  till  another  effort  is  made.  Patience 
and  hopefulness  are  more  wanted  than  anything 
else,  and  they  will  .soon  lead  to  very  unex- 
pected results.  I  praise  my  garden  for  making 
it  possible  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  this  year 
blossomed  four  or  five  very  fine  things  which  I 
have  never  heard  of  nor  seen  recorded  as 
blossoming  in  the  open  air  in  this  countiy 
before  (unless  it  be  in  one  case  in  Cornwall, 
and  about  that  I  am  not  sure,  and  some  one  or 
two  have  done  so  as  far  as  I  know  under  glass). 
They  all  seem  to  like  this  place,  and  they  show 
it  by  their  behaviour  towards  me.  Ilosa 
berberifolia  came  into  my  hands  by  the  favour 
of  Kew  with  a  very  bad  character  indeed.  Dr. 
Lindley  had  found  it  to  be  so  intractable 
under  his  care  that  he  doubted  if  anything 
could  be  done  with  it  at  all.  It  now  covers 
quite  a  large  bit  of  ground,  and  it  grows  as 
freely  in  the  open  border  as  the  brambles  do 
in  the  neighbouring  field,  the  C'istus-like 
blossoms,  though  very  unlike  those  of  a  Hose, 
being  very  attractive. 

Yucca  baccata  surprised  itself  and  nic  also  by 
blossoming  this  summer  after  about  twenty-five 
years'  residence  with  me.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  I  were  told  that  this  is  the  first  time  such  a 
thing  has  hapjiened  in  this  country,  for  it  was 


only  brought  into  Belgium  about  thirty  years 
ago.  Poinceana  Oillesi  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  old  friend,  and  is  in  full  bloom 
now  in  front  of  my  greenhouse.  It  is,  I  should 
think,  about  14  feet  or  l'>  feet  high.  I  have 
never  met  with  it  in  any  other  garden,  and  it 
was  raised  here  from  seed.  Lonicera  Hilde- 
brandiana,  the  newspa]jers  being  my  authority, 
has  only  blossomed  three  times  in  this  country, 
and  always  with  some  difficulty,  under  glass. 
Here  it  put  on  a  most  superb  ap]iearance 
against  a  west  wall  in  my  garden,  so  that  I  am 
sure  I  am  justified  in  saying  the  capabilities  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  for  o]ien  air  work  are  very 
great  indeed,  and  it  might  be  very  easily 
■turned  into  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise  if  the 
right  measures  were  generally  taken.  A  long 
list  of  names  might  lie  added  to  the  above  of 
shrubs  and  plants  which  come  from  foreign 
parts  and  do  well  here  in  the  open  air  whenever 
they  get  a  chance. 

Mandevilla  su.avoolen.s,  Exagonium  purga, 
Beschorneria  cornuta,  Da.sylirion  glaucy- 
phyllum,  CIrinum  yemense,  Lapageria  rosea, 
L.  alba,  and  Gerbera  .Tamesoni  occur  to  me  at 
once,  and  the  list  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
They  reward  me  for  any  amount  of  anxiety 
and  trouble  about  them  and  compensate  me  for 
a  certain  proportion  of  losses.  But  while  I  write 
in  this  way  in  answer  to  your  friendly  enipiiry 
about  my  work,  I  am  ipiite  aware  that  this  sort 
of  gardening  is  not  always  looked  upon  in  an 
approving  manner.  I  once  .saw  it  treated  in 
your  columns  as  though  it  were  only  a  weak 
desire  for  accjuisition,  and  as  if  it  implied 
beyond  everything  else  a  wish  to  be  able  to 
.say  that  you  have  certain  possessions  which 
other  people  have  not.  I  remember  that 
indictment  being  brought  not  against  me  but 
against  the  sort  of  "  business "  I  follow. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  mark  ;  the  days  are  gone  by 
when,  as  I  have  heard  it  said,  if  a  gardener  got 
hold  of  any  new  thing  he  .studied  beyond 
everything  else  to  keep  it  to  himself.  I  have 
never  come  across  a  single  instance  of  that  sort 
of  thing  in  my  life,  and  the  number  is  legion 
of  gardeners  and  gardens  I  have  seen.  It 
always  strikes  me  that  they  are  the  most 
beneficent  of  men,  and  as  a  rule  they  love  to 
impart  to  others  what  they  possess  themselves. 
Only  very  recently  the  following  passage 
occurred  in  the  Gvnrdian  :  "As  a  rule  the 
rivalry  among  gardeners  is  of  a  very  friendly 
kind  ;  they  are  ready  to  give  of  their  plenty 
and  even  at  times  are  generous  enough  to  share 
their  meagre  crust  with  a  sympathetic  friend.'' 
I  am  sure  that  the  desire  to  bring  together  a 
large  number  of  plants  and  shrubs  is  never 
governed  by  such  paltry  ideas  as  those  I  have 
sjioken  of  just  now.  What  does  induce  it  are 
the  following  considerations  :  It  is  a  jaleasure 
to  have  constant  surprises  in  the  way  of 
ffowers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  never  to 
know  exactly  what  will  next  be  in  blossom  ; 
always  to  be  coming  across  something  that  is 
worthy  of  unfeigned  admiration  ;  perhaps  to 
see  an  object  you  have  never  seen  before.  But 
to  get  rid  of  all  sameness  in  this  way  you  must 
have  a  very  large  quantity  of  good  things,  and 
the  more  you  have  the  better  it  is.  There  is 
an  infinite  charm  in  variety,  and  nothing  gives 
it  better  than  a  garden  wliere  no  two  "things 
are  alike,  and  colours,  shapes,  habits  of  growtli, 
sizes,  all  are  against  a  dull,  tiresome  monotony, 
and  entirely  lueclude  it.  An  ex  -  Cabinet 
Minister  once  said  to  me,  and  I  thought  it  a 
very  wise  saying  at  the  time,  "No  one  can 
tell  what  a  great  pleasure  it  is  to  come  across  a 
l)erfectly  new  fiower  but  a  i)er.son  who  loves 
them  hiuLself."  But  often  to  have  a  perfectly 
new  tiower  either  for  yourself  or  your  friends 
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presupposes  a  veiy  large  number  of  flowers  and 
addition  made  to  addition.  Moreover,  each 
one  must  be  more  or  less  studied,  and  tlnis  the 
whole  thing  grows  in  your  hands.  It  .seems  to 
have  neither  beginning  nor  end.  There  was 
recently  a  passage  in  the  leading  article  of  the 
GardeHers'  Chronide  which  is  much  to  the 
purpo.se,  and  which  shows  how  much  interest  a 
collection  of  plants  involves.  The  writei-  said  : 
"  The  gardener  is  concerned  not  with  the  names 
and  species,  orders  and  families,  the  number 
of  stamens,  or  the  shape  of  the  ovary,  but  with 
the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  plants  under 
his  care.  He  is  no  mere  census  taker,  but 
stands  to  his  charge  as  a  mother  does  to  her 
family.  The  mother 
knows  that  each  of  her 
cidhh'en  needs  its  own 
pieculiar  treatment.  Its 
habits,  appetites,  indivi 
dualities  differ  from  those 
of  the  other  nine,  itc."  It 
is  this  being  aci|uainted 
individually  with  all  your 
favourites  that  gives  a  kind 
of  seriousness  to  your  work 
and  makes  it  pleasant 
too.  It  is  a  cause  of 
greatest  delight  to  me  to 
watch  the  seasons  as  they 
are  alwa.vs  jiassing  by,  and 
to  notice  how  the  play 
upon  the  garden  differs  in 
friendly  harmony  with 
them.  If  I  go  away  from 
home  for  a  few  weeks  I 
know  that  I  shall  find  a 
state  of  things  on  my 
return  quite  changed  from 
what  it  was  when  I  left, 
and  I  look  forward  to  and 
anticipate  the  alteration  : 
there  cannot  be  stagnation 
or  anything  like  a  stop 
in  the  march.  I  only  wish, 
when  I  look  back  on  my 
more  than  thirty  years  of 
gardening  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  that  I  had  known 
at  the  beginning  of  it  some- 
thing of  what  1  know  now. 
AVhat  mistakes  would 
have  been  precluded,  what 
graces  would  have  been 
ensured  ;  but  that  is  only 
what  happens  with  regaixl 
to  life  itself.  Exjierience 
is  always  dearly  bought, 
and  nowhere  is  it  more  so 
than  in  a  garden.  But 
there     is     a    consolation 

that    you   can 

things    better 

were    able    to 
once,  and   that 
through    failures,    ill-suc- 
cesses, disappointments  of 
all    sorts    and    kinds,   an 
aggregate  of  prosperity  is  gained.  I  lena  myself 
to  believe  that  if  my  old  adviser  Sir  Laurence 
Peel  were   here  with  us  again   he  would   say 
that    the    jiossibilities  of    the   Isle   of  Wight 
about   yilants  and   bulbs  have  been  as   much 
proved    in    this    garden    as    the    possibilities 
of  the  island  would  have  been  proved  about 
trees  and  shrubs  in  his  garden  if  he  had  lived 
longer  amongst  us.  Henry  Ewbank. 

Sempepvivums   on  a  barn  poof.— 

The  coninioii  Houseleek  .succeeds  and  grows  with 
great  rapidit\'  on  a  thatclied  roof.  On  the  road 
from  Holywood  to  Dundonald  the  green  rosettes  of 
the  Hou.seleek  niaj'  be  seen  1)V  llic  hundred. 


NOTES    ON    LILIES. 

LILIUM      LOiNGIFLORUM 
GIGANTEUM. 

VARIETAL  names  have  been  plentifully 
bestowed  in  the  case  of  Lilium  longi- 
liorum,  for  the  following  have  at  one 
time  or  another  all  been  met  with  : 
Harrisi,florii)undum,Wilsoni,eximeuiu, 
densatum,  ilme.  Von  Siebold,  Take- 
sinia,  pra^cox,  albo-niargiTiatum,  and  roseo-margin- 
atum,  as  well  as  grandifloruni.  This  last  must  be 
familiar  to  many  visitors  at  the  Temple  show,  for 
Messrs.    Wallace,    of   Colchester,    generally    show 


two  or  three  years  manj-  points  of  difference  will 
disappear.  However,  taken  altogether,  L.  longi- 
fiorum  in  variety  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
popular  Lily  that  we  have  at  the  present  time,  for 
not  only  can  they  be  readilj'  forced  into  bloom, 
but  they  lend  themselves  just  as  easily  to  the 
entirely  opposite  treatment  of  retarding  the  bulbs 
beyond  their  normal  season  of  growing  by  keeping 
them  in  a  low  temperature.  H.  P. 


in  feeling 
see  many 
than  you 
see   them 


MLIUM     LOSGIFLORCM   fC4IG.\NTErM. 
(From  a  photoijrapli  taken  in  Jaiian.) 

some  splendid  examples  of  it,  which  clearU-  demon- 
strate what  a  fine  Lily  it  is;  indeed,  it  mu.st  be 
considered  for  general  purposes  the  best  of  the 
longiflorum  group.  Among  the  huge  quantities  of 
Lilies  sent  to  this  country  from  Japan  during  the 
winter,  many  of  which  are  disposed  of  at  the 
London  auction  rooms,  there  is  often  a  small 
numlier  of  this  variety.  The}' always  sell  readily, 
and  at  times  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
bulbs  of  this  Lily  are  less  flattened  than  those  of 
the  tj'pical  L.  longiHorum,  owing  to  the  scales 
being  longer,  and  they  are  usually  of  a  more  pro- 
nounced yellowisli  tint.  The  above  list  of  varietal 
names  must  not  be  all  taken  as  representing  dislinet 
forms,   for  if  yrown   under  siuiiliir  conditions  for 


LILIUM    CANDIDUM. 

In  the  number  of  The  Garden  of  October  6 
you  ask  for  the  experiences  of  growers  of 
Lilium  candidum.  I  wonder  if  mine  will  be  of 
interest.  This  garden  slopes  west,  is  on  chalk, 
and  about  320  yards  above 
sea  level.  I  grow  a  good 
number  of  white  Lily 
bulbs,  and  can  claim  a 
fair  success  with  them, 
but  I  find  that  unless  they 
are  moved  to  ab.solutely 
fresh  soil  every  six  years 
disa.ster  overtakes  them. 
In  the  summer  of  18!J9, 
having  stood  in  the  same 
border  for  eight  years  and 
giving  good  promise  of 
bloom,  they  suddenly,  just 
as  the  buds  began  to  show-, 
turned  brown  altogether 
and  collap.sed.  The  bulbs 
were  taken  up  at  once, 
spread  out  on  mats  under 
a  south  wall,  and  left  to 
a  sort  of  sun  cure  for  over 
a  month,  and  as  no  ground 
was  ready  for  them  they 
were  packed  away  in 
hampers  till  space  could 
be  made.  In  September 
they  were  put  out  in  a 
very  dry  and  narrow  bor- 
der running  along  the 
front  of  a  hedge  which 
crowns  a  steep  bank;  good 
short  manure  and  fresh 
peat  moss  litter  were  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Quite  two- 
thirds  of  the  Ijulbs  flowered 
this  year  and  were  a  beau- 
tiful sight.  In  this  same 
dry  border  Iris  germanica 
grows  and  fiow-ers  quite 
splendidly.  The  variety  of 
Madonna  Lily  treated  thus 
is  Gerardc's  Lily  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  brown 
stems  are  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  tbe  flowers, 
and  it  multiplies  exceed- 
ingly in  our  soil.  I  started 
twenty -two  years  ago  with 
two  dozen  bulbs,  and  last 
year  over  6 1)  0  w  ere 
counted  when  taken  up. 
The  curious  thing  is  that 
in  another  border  is  one 
group  of  the  large  flowered  green  stemmed  .sort 
which  has  stood  on  the  same  spot  for  twentj- 
two  years,  having  been  only  twice  disturbed 
when  the  border  was  thoroughly  dug  and 
always  put  back.  It  flowers  splendidly  and 
never  seems  to  increase. 

Foxholes,  hitchin.    F.  A.  Tindall-Lucas. 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 

Sl^noOL   tJARUKNS    I.N    EuROPE. 

Above  all  countries,  it  is  in  Sweden  where  the 
school  garden  has  found  the  widest  extension  and 
greatest  development.     The  authorities  there  have 
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recognised  that  the  people's  schools  can  contribute 
toward?  ihe  increase  of  the  national  wealth,  in  so 
far  as  it  depends  upon  agriculture  and  practical 
direction  in  certain  of  its  branches. 

In  Belgium,  too,  where  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation depends  upon  truck  gardening,  the  greatest 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  establishment  of  school 
gardens,  not  only  b}'  agricultural  and  industrial 
communities,  but  also  on  tlie  part  of  the  central 
government.  This  has  been  done  for  many  years, 
and  considerable  sums  are  contributed  annually  to 
the  ellbrts  in  that  direction.  The  prosperity  of 
the  rural  population  in  Belgium,  which  is  derived 
rliietly  from  tlie  extended  cultivation  of  truck 
gardens,  must  lie  attributed  primarily  to  the  scliool 
gardens  and  the  extensive  knowledge  of  horticulture 
among  the  people. 

The  school  gardens  gained  ground  also  in  France, 
after  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  public 
schools  by  a  law  passed  in  ISS.").  In  .Switzerland 
the  Swiss  Agricultural  Union  has  taken  in  l]and 
the  establisliment  of  sciiool  gardens  witli  great  zeal 
and  considerable  success.  Since  188.5  annual  appro- 
priations have  been  devoted  to  a  gradual  extension 
of  the  system.  Owing  to  this  governmental 
encouragement,  there  were  in  1SS6  sixteen  com- 
munities in  Switzerland  which  had  well  arranged 
school  gardens.  Since  then  their  number  has 
increased. 

While  the  Swedes  with  their  school  gardens  aim 
especially  at  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  the 
Belgians  and  French  .seek  to  promote  the  culture 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  Howers.  In  Switzerland, 
aside  from  practical  considerations,  jiedagogical 
views  were  authoritative  for  the  establishment  of 
such  gardens.  The  scliool  gardens  of  rural  schools 
of  Switzerland,  as  it  is  officially  stated,  are  to  serve 
youth  to  acquire  in  a  pleasant  manner  theoretical 
instruction  of  the  growth  of  the  most  important 
and  most  useful  plants,  partly  as  a  field  of  practice 
for  rational  nursing  and  treatment.  These  gardens 
are  intended  to  promote  love  for  horticulture,  order, 
and  rural  embellishment. 

Austria  treats  the  scliool  garden  question  from  a 
broader  and  higher  standpoint.  After  the  imperial 
law  of  1S(J9  prescribed  instruction  in  agriculture  in 
all  normal  schools,  and  ordered  the  establishment 
of  school  gardens  in  villages  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  agriculture,  a  ministerial  order  of  August '20, 
1870,  advised  that  instruction  in  natural  history 
he  connected  with  work  in  tlie  school  garden, 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
locality. 

Mnidful  of  the  pedagogical  and  economical  im- 
portance of  school  gardens,  the  school  authorities 
in  Austria  aided  the  establishment  and  maintenance 


of  these  gardens,  and  paid  much  attention  to  proper 
plans,  so  that  Austria  has  been  able  to  overtake 
other  civilised  countries  in  that  particular  feature 
of  education.  The  flourishing  fruit  culture  of 
Bohemia  can  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  instruction 
which  the  inhabitants  have  received  in  the  school 
gardens  attached  to  local  public  elementary  schools. 

In  the  (iernian  empire  the  states  of  Batavia  and 
Oldenburgh  have  the  greatest  number  of  school 
gardens.  Prussia  has  in  this  regard  done  com- 
paratively little.  School  gardens,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  in  existence  in  that  state. 
In  some  public  schools  in  the  country,  however, 
there  are  schools  for  arboriculture — although  this 
is  only  one  part  of  the  work  in  a  school  garden — 
which  teachers  arranged  of  their  own  free  will, 
being  specially  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees. 

Efforts  in  other  countries  in  promoting  school 
gardens  in  furtherance  of  public  welfare  have  found 
imitation  in  ( Germany.  Lately,  at  a  public  meeting 
in  a  lower  Rhenish  industrial  city  in  which  home 
industi'y  was  languishing,  the  weavers  were  ad  vised 
to  devote  themselves  to  other  industries,  especially 
to  the  raising  of  vegetables.  Several  3^ears  ago,  in 
Brej'ell,  in  the  district  of  Kempen,  a  school  for  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  was  established  for  j'oung 
people  who  are  past  school  age,  with  the  purpose  of 
preparing  expert  horticulturists.  This  advice  was 
certainly  well  meant,  and  the  success  of  this  school, 
according  to  reports,  is  worthy  of  praise.  But  the 
beginnings  of  agricultural  knowledge  must  be  made 
in  the  public  elementary  school,  especially  since  the 
love  and  understanding  of  nature  must  begin  in 
early  youth. 

[Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  United  States,  by  Dr.  Karl 
Ruland.] 


GARDENS    OF    THE    CLERGY. 

NoirroN  Viuakai;e,  L)i'rhvsihke. 

This  quaint,  secluded  garden  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  upwards  of  200  years,  it  is 
enclosed  liy  a  dotible  hedge  of  Holly  and  Yew, 
reaching  in  ^ilaces  to  a  height  of  1 1  feet.  The 
garden  is  divided  into  two  main  sections  hy  an 
Apple  hedge,  which  is  traiiud  into  arches, 
where  the  vvallis  run  through  it.  A  portion  of 
the  ground  is  laid  out  upon  the  parterre 
system,  the  beds  being  fringed  with  Box 
edging.  The  subsoil  is  clay,  and  on  that 
account  is  favourable  to  Rose  grfiwing,  jiro- 
ducing  some    very   fine   flowers   on   standard, 


dwarf,  and  climbing  varieties.  During  the 
jiast  year  the  herbaceous  borders  have  been 
very  prolific,  and  have  borne  good  specimens 
of  many  of  the  Vjest  known  English  garden 
flowers. 

Among  the  plants  which  thrive  well  in  this 
old  garden  may  be  mentioned  tree  and  garden 
Peonies,  Crown  Imperials,  Honesty,  (i  lad  win 
Iris,  Aubrietia,  Foam-flower,  Ltijiines,  Evening 
Primroses,  also  Romneya  Coulteri,  ISidalcea 
Candida,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  Heuchera 
sanguinea,Alth;Ba  rosea,  Trop;eolum  tuberosum, 
and  Physalis  Franchetti. 

Ensconced  between  the  garden  and  an 
adjoining  ]ilantation  is  a  small  fishpond,  over- 
shadowed by  Cedar,  Deodar,  and  other  hand- 
some trees,  containing,  among  other  aquatic 
growths.  Water  Lilies  white  and  yellow,  Water 
I'lantain,  Marsh  Marigold,  Water  Crowfoot, 
wild  yellow  Iris,  and  Bulrush,  while  the  banks 
in  springtime  are  covered  with  Primroses,  and 
later  with  Water  Forget-me-not.       G.  W.  H. 

[So  great  a  number  of  our  good  gardeners  are 
clergymen  that  we  desire  to  make  their  horti- 
cultural successes  a  special  feature  in  The 
(Jaeden  during  the  coming  year,  the  vicarage 
garden  now  described  and  illustrated  being  the 
rtrst  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  long  and 
lieautiful  series.  The  rectory  garden  is  gene- 
rally not  large,  and  in  these  days  the  rector's 
purse  is,  alas  !  not  a  long  one,  but  he  has  one 
advantage  over  his  more  restless  neighbours,  in 
that  he  is  mostly  at  home,  and  is  therefore 
throughout  the  year  at  hand  to  see  to  the  wants 
of  his  Howers,  and  to  tend  theiu  with  that 
loving  care  that  no  money  can  buj'.  His 
successes,  therefore,  are  all  the  more  to  his 
honoui.  The  conditions  of  his  garden  and 
circumstances  are  such  that  they  may  stand  as 
the  tyjie  of  those  of  the  greater  number  of 
garden  owners  or  occujiiers.  If,  therefore,  with 
moderate  space  and  but  little  otitlay  he  can 
achieve  or  create  the  source  of  so  large  a 
measure  of  beautiful  delight  as  is  so  often 
evident,  it  may  be  taken  as  one,  and  liy  no 
means  the  least,  of  the  lessons  of  well-doing 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  teach,  and  that  in  this 
case  he  teaches  in  a  way  so  plain  and  direct 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  powerful  influence 
for  good  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  those  among 
whom  he  lives.  We  therefore  invite  clergymen 
to  aid  us  in  recording  some  of  their  successes 
in  gardening,  by  sending  photographs  of  their 
results  and  notes  of  their  e.x]ierience.  If  they 
will  lie  so  good  as  to  state  the  nature  of  their 
soil,  and  any  circumstances  that  may  si)ecially 
ati'ect  the  character  of  the  garden,  it  will  be  ail 
the  more  useful,  though  the  luain  object  of  our 
rei|uest  is  to  show  what  may  be  done  by 
]iersonal  thought  and  care  and  labour,  rather 
than  by  unliiuited  au.xihary  resources — what 
may  bo  done  by  love  rather  than  by  money. — 
Ens.l 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INDOOR    GARDEN. 

SoiIjS. 

GROWER.S  of  big  collections  of  any 
particular  species  of  plants,  such  as 
Chrysantlicmums,  Carnations,  and 
the  like,  for  which  a  considerable 
quantit\'  of  soil  has  to  be  used  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  will  be  well 
advised  to  prepare  noiv  such  a  heap  of  conq)ost  as 
will  carry  the  various  subjects  through  the  season. 
There  is  more  than  one  reason  wliy  this  should  be 
done  now,  but  the  most  important  one  is  that  such 
mixtures  niacle  months  lictoie  they  are  used  have 
time  for  the  various  ingicdients  to  become  well 
incorporated,  and  for  the  crudeness  of  any  strong 
manures  that  may  be  used  to  be  toned  down  and 
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dispersed  among  the  more  l)ulky  portions  of  the 
heap.  Another  reason,  and  one  quite  sufficient  in 
itself,  is  that  tlie  preparation  of  these  heaps  take 
time,  and  this  can  be  better  spared  now  than  later. 
All  such  mi.xtures  should  be  kept  under  cover,  and 
the  bigger  the  bulk  the  better  it  will  turn  out 
for  use. 

Forcing  Pl.\xts. 

I  have  previously  made  notes  on  many  of  these, 
but  now  mention  them  again  to  say  that  from  this 
time  onward  any  of  the  plants  used  for  forcing 
will  come  on  well,  and  those  who  have  been  able 
to  afford  to  wait  so  long  before  beginning  will  be 
repaid  for  the  delay  by  the  better  quality  of  flowers 
produced.  To  those  who  have  plenty  of  conve- 
niences for  forcing  plants  the  work  is  easy,  but  in 
many  cases  makeshifts  have  to  be  used,  and  to 
those  wlio  have  very  little  choice  I  may  sa3'  that  it 
is  far  better  to  begin  with  a  comparativel}'  cool 
temperature  than  it  is  to  give  too  nuich  heat ;  the 
latter  frequently  defeats  the  object  entirely,  and 
invariably  it  tends  to  the  production  of  flimsy 
fiowers  that  are  all  but  useless  for  cutting.  The 
shrubby  section  of  forcing  plants,  such  as  Azaleas, 
Staphyleas,  Guelder  Roses,  and  Lilacs  enjo^-  a 
moderate  temperature  in  a  house  where  they  can 
be  freely  and  frequently  syringed.  Spiraeas  cannot 
be  given  too  much  water — they  revel  in  it  from 
the  time  they  Ijegin  to  grow. 

Imported  crowns  of  Lily  of  the  Valle^'  like  very 
strong  bottom  heat,  and  should  be  plunged  in  fibre 
that  keeps  iit  a  regular  temperature  of  from  Iffl'  to 
05\  They  must  ha\^e  frequent  wateiing.  I  Hud 
the  imported  crowns  have  more  bells  to  a  stem 
this  year  than  have  the  retarded  crowns,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  possibly  the  retarding  business 
is  becoming  overdone,  and  that  there  is  either  not 
such  strict  selection  of  the  finest  crowns  for  the 
purpose  as  there  was  or  that  the  available  supply 
is  falling  off.  The  prices  charged  ought  surely  to 
command  crowns  with  the  nia.ximum  number  of 
bells,  and  the  best  in  all  ways.       J.  C.  Tallack. 

Shiplei/  Hall  l.lanli  ii-i,  Dirlii/. 


FllUIT  GARDEN. 
Figs. 
To  have  ripe  fruit  by  May,  forcing  must  begin 
forthwith.  Established  plants  in  pots  with 
ripened  wood  are  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Varieties  that  have  proved  suitable  for  early 
forcing  are  Brown  Turkey,  Marseilles  White,  St. 
John's,    Black   Ischia,   and    White  Ischia.       Thej' 


must  have  a  light  position  in  a  low  house  or  pit, 
rather  near  the  glass,  witli  their  pots  partly 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  —those  oi  the  Oak  are 
best.  With  but  slight  warmth  from  fermentation 
for  bottom  heat  begin  forcing  slowly,  with  tem- 
perature of  atmosphere  of  50"  at  night,  .5.5^  by  day 
from  fire-heat,  with  a  rise  of  Hr  to  15°  from  siui- 
heat.  .-Vflord  a  little  ventilation  as  the  temperature 
rises  in  the  morning,  and  close  early  in  the  after- 
noon. Make  use  of  the  syringe  as  often  as 
required  to  maintain  a  sweet  growing  atmosphere, 
and  apply  water  to  the  roots  as  often  as  the  soil 
needs  it.  As  the  plants  advance  into  growth  so 
increase  the  temperature  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
fruits  swell  with  the  advancing  growth. 

The  Grape  Roo.m. 

In  gardens  where  Grapes  are  kept  as  late  as 
possible  in  a  Grape  room — I  think  about  the  last 
week  in  the  year  is  the  best  time  to  cut — the  room 
should  be  now  got  ready  by  brushing  down  cob- 
webs, lime-washing  walls,  filling  bottles  with 
water,  adding  to  each  a  little  powdered  charcoal, 
and  washing  the  floor.  Afterwards  give  warmth 
and  ventilation,  so  that  the  room  is  quite  dry  l)y 
the  time  Grapes  are  cut.  The  Grapes  should  be 
left  on  the  vines  until  the  time  mentioned,  and 
immediately  after  then  the  vines  may  be  pruned. 
This  gives  time  for  the  cut  parts  to  become  dried 
over  before  the  sap  Itegins  to  rise.  The  tempera- 
ture of  vineries  in  which  Grapes  are  hanging  must 
be  kept  as  even  as  possif)le  by  affording  ventilation 
in  the  morning  when  the  atmosphere  outside  is 
dry,  and  reducing  it  in  the  same  way  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  when  it  is  foggy  outsiiie  the  ventilators 
should  be  kept  closed,  with  a  slight  warmth  in  hot- 
water  pipes.  Frequently  and  diligently  look 
over  (Jrapes.  Clip  out  all  berries  that  have  begun 
to  decay.  The  work  of  cleansing  vineries  of  dirt 
and  insects  at  this  time  of  year,  after  lieing  pruned, 
should  be  done  with  vigilance,  as  the  destruction 
of  insects  can  more  eft'ectively  be  done.  Mealy  bug, 
to  my  idea,  is  the  worst  insect  that  infests  vines  ; 
where  it  exists,  all  woodwork  of  vinery  should  be 
washed  with  petroleum,  afterwards  stopped  and 
painted.  Walls  stopped  and  lime-washed,  to  whicli 
has  been  added  some  petroleum,  remove  all  loose 
bark  from  vines,  dress  with  a  strong  insecticide,  as 
.XL  liquid,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times. 
Remove  the  surface  soil  of  the  border  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  and  replace  with  new  loam  and 
old  mortar  rubble  enriched  with  bone-meal.  After- 
wards, for  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  the  vinery 
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must  be  kept  as  freely  ventilated  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  without  freezing  the  water  in  pipes  ;  if 
they  can  be  emptied  anxiety  would  be  removed, 
and  if  they  cannot  frost  can  be  kept  out  of  them  to 
some  extent  by  covering  with  litter. 

G.  Norman. 
TliK  Oanieiis,  Hatjield  House,  Herts. 


KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

Forcing  Vegetables. 
At  this  season  the  forcing  of  vegetables  will  need 
nuich  attention  where  a  large  supply  is  recpiired, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  force  small  ijuantities 
frequently  so  as  to  give  a  succession.  Seakale  is 
the  best  flavoured  when  forced  in  the  open, 
covered  with  warm  litter,  and  either  pots  or  sticks 
may  be  used  as  cover  Ijefore  the  litter  is  placed 
over  the  crowns.  There  can  be  no  (juestion  but 
that  the  most  ready  method  is  to  force  under  glass 
or  in  the  Mushroom  house  ;  if  the  former,  close 
boxes  must  be  used  or  a  darkened  place  to  blanch 
the  growths.  If  forced  in  Mushroom  houses,  the 
best  plan  is  not  to  use  too  much  top  heat,  as  this 
impairs  the  flavour  of  the  Kale,  and  if  a  certain 
number  of  roots  are  placed  in  the  house  every 
fortnight  according  to  the  demand  there  will  be  no 
break  in  the  supply. 

Asparagus  should  be  lifted  in  sufficient  quantities 
and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  60"  to]j  heat  and 
70°  to  80"  bottom  heat.  Materials  may  be  got  in 
readiness  for  succession  beds.  It  is  alwiivs  liest 
to  place  these  in  large  heaps  for  a  time  to  allow 
the  rank  steam  to  evaporate.  No  matter  how 
good  the  roots  are,  if  strong  heat  is  employed  at 
the  start  the  roots  will  not  crop  so  freely  and  the 
produce  will  be  poorer.  We  find  fresh  leaves 
mixed  with  manure  very  good,  as  these  heat  more 
slowly,  giving  a  moist  heat,  in  which  the  roots 
delight. 

I  have  referred  to  the  value  of  forcing  permanent 
beds  for  a  supply  from  February  until  the  beds  in 
the  open  turn  in,  and  I  again  note  the  importance 
of  such  beds.  As  forcetl  thus  the  roots  are  not 
injured,  and  the  supply  is  better  than  from  lifted 
roots.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  place  the  heating 
materials  together  and  earlj'  in  the  year  to  dig  out 
the  trenches,  filling  in  with  the  prepared  materials, 
well  treading  in  as  each  lot  is  added,  and,  when 
complete,  covering  the  beds  with  warm  litter  and 
a  good  thickness  of  the  last-named  to  keep  the 
prepared  materials  dry.  Of  course  where  sashes 
or  wooden  covers  can  be  used  to  cover  the  beds 
they  would  be  jireferalile,  but  even  then  it  would 
be  well  to  use  a  good  covering  of  litter  over  the 
protectors  to  maintain  an  even  temperature. 
There  will  from  this  date  be  a  greater  demand  for 
Rhubarb,  as  the  hardy  fruit  supply  weakens,  and 
it  will  be  advisable  to  place  roots  in  the  Mushroom 
house  every  three  w-eeks.  Young  roots  force  much 
better  than  old  ones — I  mean  strong  ones  with 
prominent  crowns.  Though  Mushrooms  cannot 
be  forced,  at  least  I  do  not  advise  it,  there  must  be 
provision  made  if  a  regular  supply  is  needed,  and  I 
would  advise  small  beds  with  fairly  fresh  materials 
to  those  overheated.  In  the  latter  the  spawn  does 
not  run  freely.  Beds  nuide  up  every  three  weeks 
will  give  a  regular  supply.  Old  beds  getting 
weaker  may  be  improved  if  given  warm,  tepid 
manure  water,  -with  a  little  salt  added  to  the 
licjuid. 

Seel).s. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  vegetable  grower  will 
be  receiving  catalogues  of  seeds  for  the  coming 
season,  and  to  a  beginner  the  selection  is  difficult 
owing  to  the  ({uantilies  described,  and  in  such 
eases  it  will  be  well  to  get  such  as  arc  well  known. 
At  this  date  we  have  some  splendid  things  to 
select  from,  as  often  a  thorough  trial  is  made 
liefore  sending  out.  I  am  aware  many  think  new 
things  should  be  avoided,  but  our  old  favourites 
themselves  were  new  once.  Vegetables  that  have 
mere  size  to  recommend  them  are  of  little  value, 
as,  for  instance,. Carrots,  Parsnips,  or  other  roots. 
What  is  the  use  of  mere  size?  Indeed,  it  should  Ijo 
avoided,  as  the  core  of  these  roots  is  hard  and 
llavoiirle.ss  and  of  no  value,  for  when  cooked  they 
are  not  served  whole.  The  selection  should  be  to 
nuike  the  season  as  long  as  possible  ;  for  instance 
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Peas,    by   good   culture    and    a   loamy   soil,    may 
be  had  quite  late  and  again  quite  early.     Many 
growers  object  to  some  roots  on  account  of  coarse- 
ness,  but   often   coarseness  is  caused  by  too  rich 
soil,  too  early  sowing,  and  other  details,  so   that 
the  soil  must  be  studied  as  well  as  the  variety. 
Artichokes. 
The  Globe  varieties  will  now  need  protection  in 
exposed   situations,    liut    avoid    coddling   in    any 
way.     In  many  gardens  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the 
country  the  plants  winter 
better   without  protection 
of  any  kind.  Much  depends 
upon     the     soil,    if    well- 
drained  or  very  heavy.     If 
the    latter     some    of     the 
plants    decay.      It   is    not 
advisable    to    place    large 
masses      of      heavj'     wet 
manure     as    a     protector. 
This    adds     to     the    evil. 
Often  the  most  simple  pro- 
tector is  the  most  efficient. 
I  have  found   dry  bracken 
the  best  of  all,  as  this  is 
so  easily  removed   in   line 
weather     and     again     re- 
placed.      Fine   coal    ashes 
placed   round    the   crowns 
are  preferable    to  deea3'ed 
manure,  and  dry  leaves  also 
form    a    good    protection, 
but  whateveris  used  should 
be  as  light  as  pos.sible.    To 
get     stock    of     any    good 

variety  now  is  a  good  time  to  pot  up  suckers  from  the 
plants.  These  detached  witb  a  portion  of  roots  and 
potted  (irmly  will  be  good  for  spring  planting; 
indeed,  this  latter  plan  is  an  excellent  one  to  winter 
stock  in  exposed  places,  as  grown  thus  the  plants 
soon  fruit  and  time  is  gained.  When  planted  thus 
larger  pieces  or  older  roots  may  be  divided  and 
larger  pots  used.  The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  will 
now  he  good  for  use,  but  I  do  not  advise  lifting 
out  of  their  growing  quarters,  as  if  dug  as  needed 
for  use  the  flavour  is  better,  as  in  a  dry  store  the 
tubers  soon  shrivel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  dig  the  tubers  when  the  ground  is 
frost-bound  ;  they  are  ditficult  to  lift.  To  avoid 
this  the  tubers  may  be  lifted  now,  the  seed  sorted 
from  the  larger  ones,  and  the  latter  placed  in 
heaps  in  a  clump  like  Potatoes  and  covered  with 
litter  to  exclude  frost.  G.  Wythes. 

THE  FLOWEK  GARDEN. 

Spring  Bedding   Plants. 

The  present  will  be  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of 
the  various  kinds  of  bedding  plants  required  for 
beautifying  the  flower  garden  next  spring,  as 
there  will  be  ample  time  to  increase  the  stocks  of 
many  of  the  soft-wooded  plants,  including  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  Heliotrope,  Ageratums,  Tro- 
pa-olums,  Lobelias,  &c. ,  and  all  kinds  of  carpet 
bedding  plants,  all  of  which  are  readily  increased 
by  cuttings  when  sufficient  glass  and  heat  are 
at  command.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  will  strike 
most  readily  at  this  season  providing  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  00°  can  be  given  to  them.  These 
should  be  inserted  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  choosing 
ripe  hard  wood,  in  a  light  sandy  compost, 
thoroughly  water  in  and  place  on  shelves 
near  the  glass,  after  which  no  further  water 
need  be  given  till  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  Old 
plants  which  have  been  growing  in  pots  for  autumn 
flowering  will  supplj'  good  cuttings  for  this  season, 
and  the  old  plants  will  break  away  and  make 
splendid  material  for  filling  vases,  ifcc.  The  rest  of 
the  above-mentioned  should  be  struck  thickly  in 
4i-inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat  in  the 
propagating  house,  selecting  3'oung  soft  growths. 
These  should  be  damped  over  twice  daily,  morning 
and  afternoon,  in  bright  weather  with  warm  water. 
Autumn  struck  plants  in  store  pots  of  Heliotrope, 
Fuyhsias,  and  (Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  may  1)6 
potted  off  singly  into  3-inch  pots  and  placed  in  a 
growing  temperature,  using  a  compost  of  light  loam 
and  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  sufficient 


date  the  better  will  be  the  display  in  early  summer 
and  with  a  much  less  number  of  plants.  Calceolarias, 
Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  &c. ,  wintering  in  cold 
frames  have  been  growing  away  freely  owing  to 
the  unusually  mild  autumn.  All  the  air  possible 
should  be  afforded  them  whenever  the  weather  will 
permit,  or  these  will  become  drawn  before  spring. 
Be  prepared  with  plenty  of  protecting  material 
should  the  weather  set  in  severe,  as  these  are  quite 
iniprepared  to  resist  frost.  This  will  also  apply  to 
many  of  our  spring  bedding  plants,  arul  a  little 
labour  employed  in  giving  these  some  slight  protec- 
tion, should  it  be  necessary,  will  be  well  spent. 
Short  pieces  of  Spruce,  Fir,  or  Yew  branches 
placed  about  them  will,  in  all  probabilit}',  render 
them  secure,  and  a  mulching  of  cocoanut  fibre 
refuse,  if  not  already  applied,  will  prove  to  be  of 
much  assistance. 

Snow  .-iXD  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Any  time  now  we  may  experience  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  and  much  damage  to  our  valuable  trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  avoided  by  lightening  the  brancJies, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  so  doing.  t4ood  long 
light  props  should  alwaj'S  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
this  jDurpose  wherever  a  choice  collection  is  grown, 
and  the  hands  deputed  to  carry  out  this  work 
should  have  full  instructions  not  to  injure  the 
growths  an}'  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Staking  and  Pruning 
0¥  Ornamental  Trees 
AND  Shrubs 

should    now   be   carried 
out.  Examine  all  old  ties 
,uid  see  that  they  are  not 
lilting  in  and  injuring 
the    swelling     growths. 
Numbers     of      valuable 
trees     are    annually 
crippled  and  spoiled  by 
non-attention     to    this. 
The    work   generally  in 
this    department  at   this  season    will 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  weather,  and  the  gardener  will 
have  to  shape  his  course  accordingly. 
Take    advantage    of    all    dry   frosty 
weather  for  wheeling  out  manure  and 
soils  wherever  required.  Complete  any 
alterations  as  speedily  as  possible.     In 
large  places  there  are  generally  some 
dead   or   unsightlj'   big   trees    to    be 
grubbed  out,  capital  employment  for 
the  labourers  in  severe  weather.     On 
wet  days  plent}'  can  generally  be  found 
to  be  done  under  cover,  such  as  clean- 
ing up  and  overhauling  the  machines, 
grinding  tools,  making  labels,  pegs  of 
various  sizes,  sharpening  stakes  and 
flower  sticks,  &c. ,   tie  up  in  bundles 
ready  for  use  when  recjuired.     Com- 
plete the  collecting  of  fallen  leaves, 
thoroughly  sweep  and  roll  the  lawns 
and  walks  shoulil  the  weather  remain 
open,  and  endeavour   to  have  every- 
thing in  a  tidy  and  bright  condition  for 
Christmas  and  the  closing  days  of  the 
nineteenth  centurv.        E.  Bl':rKhTT. 


ARTIST'S   NOTE- 
BOOK. 


SCABIOSA  CAUCASICA 
(Itedtwed.) 

(From  a  drawing  by 

Mlxs  Alice  West.) 


coarse  sand  to  render  it  porous.  If  these  arc 
potted  at  tliis  season,  grown  on,  and  potted  into 
4-inch  ))ots  about  March,  they  will  make  splendid 
material  by  bedding  out  time  in  May.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  better  the  plants  at  that 


SCABIOSA  CAUCASICA. 
NE  of  the  finest  ))eren 
nials  IS  this  ;  it  conifs 
into  bloom  at  a  time 
when  its  Howers  are 
welfome.  In  )iointof 
lii'auty  aiiil  utility,  as 
the  distinct  I'uriu  of  tlie  flower 
refined  and  exceptional  colour, 
is  hanilsonie  |ilant  oreupii's  a  tmiiiiie  jiosi- 
tion.  Fortunately,  too,  for  tho.se  who  apjire- 
ciate     good     gardeiiiug    and    good    flowers, 
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there  are  not  many  obstacles  in  the  path 
for  hiin  who  would  do  justice  to  this  plant, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  it 
may  not  be  grown  with  a  full  measure  of 
success  by  all  who  so  desire.  Perhaps  the 
chief  item— looking  at  the  matter  merely  from 
the  cultural  standpoint— is  that  of  keepmg  an 
eye  ujion  the  stock,  as  in  some  soils  more  than 
others  the  plant  begins  to  yield  smaller 
flowers  after  the  .second  year.  It  is  not  so  in 
all  soils ;  indeed,  it  is  not  so  in  the  exceiitionally 
light  and  much-drained  soils  of  Hamjjton  and 
district.  Yet  in  others  I  know  there  is  a 
decided  tendency  in 
the  direction  I  have 
stated.  By  far  the 
best  results  are  ob- 
tained where  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  by 
raising  seedlings  for 
one's  self,  and  plant- 
ing the  small  plants 
out  in  rich  f)r  good 
land  at  quite  an  early 
date — that  is  to  say, 
sow  a  sprinkling  of 
seed  in  early  autumn 
as  soon  as  fully  ripe, 
and  grow  the  seedling 
plants  quickly  as 
well  as  libeially  from 
the  start.  Such  seed- 
lings will  be  best 
grown  in  a  cold 
freely  ventilated 
frame  for  the  winter 
that  follows,  and  if 
any  are  large  enough 
they  may  be  ]iotted 
singly.  Then  lay  the 
end  of  February  the 
largest  should  be  in 
the  open  ground,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  mis- 
takes of  this  class  of 


very  simple  routine  in  growing  many  plants 
for  sale,  but  then  the  nurseryman  has  to  cater 
for  a  variety  of  customers,  and  those  who  come 
late,  often  very  late,  do  not  obtain  the  fine 
plants  from  the  ground,  but  a  much  smaller 
one  in  a  pot.  That  plant  may  have  been  in 
that  pot  one  month  or  a  dozen,  which  makes 
all  the  difference  when  it  is  eventually  planted 


the  loss  will  be  small ;  and  what  is  true  of 
the  beautiful  mauve  or  lavender  shaded  kind 
is  equally  true  of  the  white  kind,  which  for  all 
purposes  is  a  most  valuable  plant.  Some  have 
CQm]:ilained  that  the  white  is  not  pure,  which  is 
certainly  true. 

Those  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  raising 
seedlings  of  either  white  or  blue  kinds  .should 


culture  to  keep  small  seedling  plants  long  con- 
fined in  small  pots  and  a  much  smaller  jiortion  of 
almost  always  too  dry  soil.  Such  conditions,  and 
they  more  frequently  e.xist  than  many  surmise, 
to  the  detriment  of  future  progress,  should  be 
minimised  as  much  as  possible,  as  among  the 
intolerable  evils  to  successful  plant  culture,  and 
equally  annoying  and  disheartening  to  the 
amateur  who  longs  to  do  his  best,  and  yet  is 
struggling  hard  against  some  unseen  foe.  Often 
the  seedling  that  is  starved  and  becomes  hide- 
bound in  infancy  is  not  a  success,  and  the 
grower  of  it  wonders  why,  seeing  he  has  faith- 
fully followed  the  instructions  laid  down  for 
its  general  cultivation.  In  ju.stice  to  many 
hardy  i>lant  specialists  it  must  be  stated  these 
iU-e  doing  their  best  to  help  by  adopting  this 


Sl'RAV    OF    BEtiONIA   GLOIKE    DE    LOKKAI.NE. 
(Fiunt  a  drawhvj  by  Mtas  Maud  West.) 


out.  It  is  thosi:  and  only  those  who  take  care 
whether  it  be  seedling  or  rooted  cutting  to 
plant  always  in  the  youthful  days,  that  know 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  such  timely  work. 
I  make  a  iioint  of  impressing  its  necessity  here 
liecause  this  Scabiosa  is  one  of  those  things 
most  decidedly  benefited  l:)y  such  timely  assist- 
ance. At  the  same  time  quite  good  .sized  plants 
of  this  may  l)e  transiilanted  if  need  be.  Quite 
naturally  the  jilant  is  better  without  tlie  shift, 
though  if  it  be  done  quite  early  in  the  spring 


remember  that  great  value  attaches  to  (|uite 
ripe  and  fre.sh  .seed.s,  the  latter,  when  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  jilant  to  the  "  shedding  "  stage, 
being  generally  most  reliable  in  growth.  Tlie 
plant,  too,  is  much  assisted  by  slight  warmth 
when  raising  the  seedlings.  Seed  of  this  may 
soon  IcKse  some  of  its  power  if  kejit  in  a  very 
dry  and  much  heated  room.  The  blue  Scabiosa 
when  well  grown  will  attain  nearly  :{  feet  in 
height,  the  heads  of  bidinn  appearing  on  lung 
footstalks   from   amid   handsome  well-market^ 
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leafage,  the  white  variety  being  a  counterpart 
save  in  the  matter  of  colour.  The  former  came 
into  cultivation  nearly  a  century  ago,  viz.,  180.3, 
and  besides  its  white  form  there  have  been 
described  one  or  two  varieties  which  for  all 
practical  purposes  may  frequently  be  taken 
from  any  large  bed  of  seedling  plants.     E.  .J. 


BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE. 

Recaeded  commercially,  this  Begonia  is  one 
of  the  most  important  ever  raised,  for  it  must 
now  be  grown  by  tens  of  thousands  every  year, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  als(j  on  the 
continent,  and  even  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  good  garden  hybrids  that  we 
owe  to  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  the  parents 
being  the  distinct  and  pretty  Begonia  socotrana, 
with  bright  rose-coloured  blossoms,  and  the  old 
white  flowered  B.  Dregei,  a  native  of  South 
Africa. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  raiser  that  the 
cross  was  effected  in  January,  1891,  and  the 
young  plants  produced  therefrom  flowered  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  It  was  distri- 
buted in  the  spring  of  180.3,  but  two  or  three 
years  ela])sed  before  it  was  generally  grown. 
Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  advanced  in 
popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  is  now 
largely  cultivated  both  in  the  shape  of  neat 
little  bushy  plants,  and  also  in  susjiended  ])ots, 
pans,  or  baskets.  Under  these  named  condi- 
tions its  semi-pendulous  growth  is  seen  to  very 
great  advantage.  Its  propagation  and  general 
culture  are  now  so  well  understood  that  nothing 
further  need  be  said  on  that  score.  This  Begonia 
would  appear  to  be  of  a  somewhat  sportive 
character,  for  two  distinct  forms  of  it  received 
awards  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  autumn  of  189!J.  The  first- 
Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild — originated  with 
Mr.  Hudson,  at  Guimersliury,  and  it  has  been 
many  times  exhibited.  In  this  the  individual 
flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  lighter  shade  of 
pink.  The  second  is  the  white  flowered 
Caledonia,  which  was  shown  at  many  of  the 
exhibitions  during  the  autumn  of  1809,  and 
distriljuted  by  ]SIr.  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  about 
three  months  ago.  The  flowers  of  this  are 
white,  but  become  slightly  tinged  with  pink 
before  they  drop.  It  is  certainly  a  very  ])ro- 
mising  Begonia,  and  one  that,  owing  jn'obably 
to  hard  propagation,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
yet  seen  at  its  best.  If  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  a  good  scarlet  sport  from  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  it  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  in  great 
demand. 

The  pretty  and  distinct  Begonia  socotrana  is 
remarkable  in  many  ways  other  than  being  one 
of  the  parents  of  ]■>.  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  In 
the  first  place  its  discovery,  in  1880,  by  Dr. 
Balfour,  on  the  island  of  Socotra  was  totally 
unexpected,  as  no  13egonia  was  known  to  occur 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Next,  the  nearly 
round  leaves,  in  vigorous  examples  almost  a 
foot  across,  at  once  stamped  it  as  a  decided 
novelty,  and  after  this  came  the  fact  that  its 
pretty  bright  rose-coloured  blossoms  are  borne 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  such  a  distinct  Begonia  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  hybridisers,  and  many  were  the 
attempts  made  to  raise  new  varieties  there- 
from. The  first  recorded  instance  is  John 
Heal,  which  flowered  in  188,5.  This  was 
obtained  by  fertilising  B.  socotrana  with  the 
pollen  of  a  tuberous  rooted  variety,  and  Messrs. 
Veitch,  by  continuously  working  on  the  same 
lines,  may  be  said  to  have  created  that 
beautiful  cl.ass,  of  which  they  have  exhibited 
numerous  examples  at  the  last  two  or  throC 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

H.  P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

( T/ti:  Editors  are  not   rexpoitnble  for   the  opinions 
expressed  by  their  correspondents,  J 

LAPAGERIA      ROSEA. 

[To  TUE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SIR,— On  page  .385,  "  T.  W.,"  in  his  note.s 
on  Lapageria  rosea,  asks  if  any  readers 
of  TuE  Garden  have  had  e.xperience 
with  the  outdoor  culture  of  this  plant. 
I  know  of  several  places  in  England 
where  the  Lapageria  succeeds  well  out 
of  doors,  and  I  suppose  it  is  only  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  been  given  a  trial  that 
it  is  not  more  often  met  with  in  English  gardens 
in  the  open.  I  iiave  just  heard  of  a  case  quite 
close  to  the  metropolis  where  this  lovely  plant 
has  flowered  well  for  the  jjast  few  years.  It 
requires  very  little  protection  to  keep  it  through 
tlie  winter,  and  the  plant  is  nnicli  more  \igorous 
and  the  flowers  much  larger  and  brigliter  when 
grown  in  this  way.  If  the  Lapageria  has 
a  future  for  outdoor  cultivation  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  tlie  wliite  and  red 
forms  intermixed  and  overhanging  a  window  or 
growing  over  a  trellis.  As  "  T.  W."  remarks,  it 
is  not  often  one  meets  with  it  in  anything  like  a 
flourishing  condition  indoors,  especially  when  it  is 
under  pot  culture.  It  is  a  plant  which  requires 
plenty  of  root  room.  I  have  seen  strong  shoots 
produced  quite  (i  feet  in  length  from  the  base  of 
the  plant,  and  one  plant  of  each  form  will  soon  fill 
a  la.ge  house,  and  if  allowed  to  intermix  the  efl'ect 
is  very  striking.  H. 

EARLY   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

[To    THE    Editor    of    "  The    Garden."] 

Sir, — The  remarks  of  "  M.  F."  in  The  Garden 
recently  were  interesting,  more  especially  as  they 
were  the  record  of  the  experience  of  one  who  has 
grown  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  for 
some  years,  and  who,  in  consequence,  was  able  to 
make  comparison  between  new  and  old  sorts. 
Growers  in  the  south  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
many  favourites  of  their  gardens,  so  far  north  as 
Northumberland,  are  of  questionable  value,  owing 
to  the  late  period  of  flowering.  It  will  surprise 
many  to  leain  that  such  old  and  tried  sorts  as 
Mme.  C.  Desgrange  and  George  Wermig  will 
bloom  only  in  a  good  autumn,  and  that  the  past 
season  has  been  too  wet  and  cold  for  them  to  do 
satisfactorily.  This  being  so  it  must  of  necessity 
reduce  the  nunilier  of  available  sorts  to  a  limited 
selection.  That  the  writer  should  find  Mile. 
Gnindudeau  succeed  with  him  is  also  a  surprise, 
as  in  the  ordinary  way  this  variet}'  comes  into 
blossom  in  the  south  quite  a  month  later  than 
Mme.  Marie  Masse,  at  least  that  is  my  experience 
and  of  other  growers  whose  collections  I  frequently 
visit  during  tlie  flowering  season.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  trial  of  early  sorts  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1897,  plants  of  Mme. 
Marie  Masse  were  noted  as  '•  in  flower  August  27, 
while  those  of  Mile,  (iuindudeau  were  in  flower  on 
September  21,"  a  ditterence  in  their  period  of 
floweiing  of  twenty-five  day.s.  If  "  M.  E."  wishes 
to  extend  his  selection  he  should  not  omit  to 
include  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  which  in  colour  is 
really  a  bronzy  chestnut,  and  Ralph  Curtis  is  a 
creamy  white  with  a  faint  tint  of  salmon  colouring 
at  the  base  of  the  florets.  These  two  are  sports  from 
the  well-knovvn  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  and,  except  in 
colour,  are  similar  to  the  parent  plant  in  every 
particular.  The  ditterence  in  the  period  of 
blossoming  of  these  plants  during  the  past  season 
may  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  climatic  and  the 
unseasonable  weather  during  the  greater  part  of 
August,  which  experience  was  pretty  general.  A 
few  of  the  older  sorts  which  should  come  into 
flower  at  the  time  mentioned  are  : — 

Japanese.  — Kihth  Syratt,  deep  rose-pink,  height 
2^  feet,  August ;  Francois  Vuillermet,  lilac-rose, 
height  2  feet,  Seplend)cr;  Ivy  Stark,  orange-yellow, 
height  21  feet,  September ;  La  Vierge,  white, 
height2feet,  September-October  ;  Mnie.  Gastcllier, 
creamy  white,   height  2  feet,   August-September  ; 


Mme.  Eulalie  Morel,  cerise,  shaded  gold,  height 
2i  feet,  August-September  ;  Rose  Wells,  rose-pink, 
height  1|  feet,  September;  Samuel  Barlow, 
salmon-pink,  height  3  feet,  August-September ; 
Mme.  Louis  Lionnet,  salmon-pink,  height  2i  feet, 
September. 

Pompons. — Mme.  Edonard  Lefort,  orange-yellow 
and  red,  height  2  feet,  September  ;  Fiberta,  rich 
canary-yellow,  height  2  feet,  August-September  ; 
Mr.  Selly,  rosy  pink,  height  )i  feet,  August- 
September  ;  Longfellow,  blush  white,  height 
2J  feet,  August-September ;  Lyon,  rosy  purple, 
height  3  feet,  September  ;  Alice  Butcher,  orange- 
yellow  and  red,  height  3  feet,  September;  Mme. 
.Jolivart,  white  tinted  pink,  height  li  feet,  Sep- 
tember ;  Strathnieath,  rose-pink,  height  2  feet, 
September ;  Mrs.  Cullingford,  white,  height  3s  feet, 
September. 

A  difference  of  two  weeks  between  the  north 
and  south  should  be  ample,  and  should  this  be 
sufficient  the  inclusion  of  the  sorts  described  above 
should  completely  transform  the  display.  The 
periodc  of  flowering  api^ended  to  each  variety  are 
tliose  generally  considered  correct  in  London  and 
the  south  of  England,  and  as  in  almost  every 
instance  the  plants  are  of  good  habit,  they  may  be 
taken  in  hand  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

D.  B.  Crane. 


MISTAKES  ABOUT  THE  COMMON 
BRACKEN. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  G.\rden."] 
Sir, — One  is  so  accustomed  to  accept  Mr.  C  T. 
Druery's  botanical  descriptions  as  correct,  that  it 
is  rather  a  surprise  to  find  him  making  mistakes 
about  the  Common  Bracken.  He  and  I  view  the 
plant  from  different  aspects  probably.  He  has 
been  cultivating  it  as  a  delicate  subject,  whereas  I 
have  been  for  years  trying  to  kill  it.  I  have  had 
fully  2,000  acres  to  deal  with,  the  fronds  generally 
ranging  from  4  feet  to  9  feet  in  height,  and  I  have 
cut  some  that  measured  12  feet  to  the  tip.  Mr. 
Druery  sajs  the  Bracken  is  next  to  impossible  to 
transplant,  whereas  if  it  is  dug  up  in  autumn  or 
winter,  when  quite  dormant,  you  may  toss  it  about 
anyhow  and  it  will  grow.  When  I  used  the  fibry 
roots  for  Orchids  the  fragments  of  rhizomes  were  a 
torment,  as  every  bit  grew  in  the  pots.  If  you 
want  to  kill  the  plant  dig  it  up  when  it  begins  to 
grow,  or  beat  the  brittle  stems  down  when  young 
and  in  the  curl  for  a  year  or  two  and  it  will  bleed  to 
death.  I  have  killed  acres  in  that  way.  As  to  soil, 
Mr.  Druery,  I  see,  prescribes  peat,  but  the  Bracken 
is  a  pigmy  in  peat  and  a  giant  in  pure  loam,  and 
most  of  the  great  tracts  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Dcrbj's-hire,  and  Nottinghamshire  that  I  have  seen 
grow  in  loam.  Giving  directions  how  to  raise  the 
Bracken  from  spores  because  of  its  difficult  root- 
culture  does  make  one  smile.  Mr.  Druery  says  its 
travelling  rhizomes  spread  quickly  in  all  directions, 
sending  up  isolated  fronds  "yards'"  away  from  the 
original  site.  I  never  saw  such  lengthy  rhizomes 
in  miles  of  Bracken — inches  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  The  Bracken  extends  principally  by  its 
spores.  When  a  stool  is  established  it  sends  out 
seedling  skirmishers,  and  it  is  these  we  find  near 
the  borders  of  Bracken  clumps,  and  once  it  starts 
it  will  travel  over  a  whole  wood  in  that  way.  I 
know  one  thin  Oak  wood  of  (iO  acres  that  has  been 
nearly  overrun  with  Bracken  since  1808,  in  an  even 
mass,  keeping  in  an  almost  straight  line  across  the 
wood,  with  a  few  scattered  tufts  here  and  there — 
always  in  advance.  It  could  not  extend  l)y  its 
rhizomes  at  such  a  rate.  J.   SiMi'SON. 


EXHIBITING    POMI'OX    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 
[To   THE   Editor   of   "The   Garden."] 
Sir, — Many  readers  of  The  Gardkn  will  re-echo 
the    sentiments   expressed  by  Mr.    Beckett   in  the 
issue  of   December  1   last  regarding  the  mctlmd  of 
displaying  Ponqions  at  most   shows.      The  formal 
stereotyped    method     of     .setting     up     I'onqjons, 
Pompon  .A.nemones,  and  singles  in  bunches  of  three 
blooms  in  each,  and  these  arranged  in  pyramidal 
form,   usuall_y  in  a  very  stiff  way,   may  represent 
blooms   of   high   quality,  so  that   each  inilividual 
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bloom  may  be  seen,  but  the  result  is  not  pleasing. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  now 
setting  an  excellent  example,  breaking  away  from 
what  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  orthodox 
method  of  staging  Pompons  and  other  smaller 
types  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  by  substituting,  in 
place  of  the  old  competitions,  classes  for  blooms 
arranged  in  vases,  the  latter  being  provided  by 
the  society.  In  each  instance  six  flowers  must  now 
be  set  up  in  each  vase,  and  with  their  ample  and 
pretty  foliage  are  distinctlj-  better  tlian  tlie  old 
ways  of  showing  then.i  on  green-painted  boards. 
There  is  one  disadvantage,  however,  in  confining 
exhibitors  to  the  use  of  the  society's  vases,  as 
uniformity  in  the  exhibits  appear  to  detract 
from  their  value  to  some.  Of  course,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  are  meeting  the  needs  of  exhibitors 
in  providing  vases  for  them,  as  it  is  very  probable 
that  unless  this  were  done  some  growers  would  be 
deterred  from  making  a  display.  All  the  same  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  question  of  vases  an 
optional  one,  so  that  those  disposed  to  bring  their 
own  vases  may  do  so.  In  this,  variety  in  arrange- 
ment and  artistic  effect  would  be  illustrated,  and  a 
more  interesting  display  made.  Let  us  hope,  too, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  large 
flowered  Anemones  and  the  .Japanese  Anemones 
maybe  exhibited  in  vases  of  a  suitable  kind,  that 
tiie  full  beauty  of  the  lilooms  may  be  seen  to 
advantage  with  their  prominent  and  well-formed 
discs  and  curiously  tasselled  guard  florets  properly 
displayed  and  when  as  a  result  the  exhibitions  will 
piovem   leattrartne  than  is  the  case  at  piesent 


Mr.  Beckett's  remarks  with  reference  to  late 
flowering  decorative  sorts  are  well  timed.  Too 
many  growers  regard  the  flowering  season  at  an 
end  with  the  termination  of  the  latest  of  the 
November  shows.  D.  B.  C. 


MIXED  BORDERS  AT  HOLME 

LACY. 

The  illustration  of  the  mixed  border  at  Holme 
Lacy,  Herefordshire,  is  most  instructive  ;  it 
shows  the  relationship  of  a  Yew  hedge  and  a 
border  of  hardy  flowers  against  it,  with  the 
effect,  too,  of  a  grass  path.  When  we  saw  this 
border  in  full  beauty  we  were  delighted  with 
the  association  of  colours  and  quaint  view. 


WOODLAND   AND  FOREST. 

UNDEIIWOC)])     OR     TREES? 

OUR  little  systems  have  their  day, 
and  among  them,  in  woodland, 
none  was  more  general  or  more 
firmly  established  than  the  undei- 
woods  so  often  seen  in  the 
southern  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  country,  a  very  old  system,  and  for 
many  years  a  good  and  profitable  one. 
Underwoods  so  planted  and  cut  every  ten 
yeiit,  01    so    ga%e    a    ^'ood    rent,    while   the 


"  top  "  wood  which  arose  among  it  was  cut 
to  profit  now  and  then,  the  matured  trees  being 
taken  and  the  growing  trees  left.  But 
this  system  is  a  jirofitable  one  no  longer, 
underwood  which  once  paid  from  £1.5  to  £25 
an  acre  only  fetching  a  few  pounds,  and 
often  are  not  saleable  at  any  price.  In 
Hop-growing  districts  better  prices  for  useful 
growths  are  now  and  then  jiaid,  but  generally 
underwood  culture  has  ceased  to  jiay  much 
more  than  suffices  to  make  the  fences,  and  it 
often  is  a  nuisance  in.stead  of  a  help  in  wood- 
land work.  The  underwood  that  bought  the 
horse  while  the  tree  bought  the  saddle  must 
now  be  replaced  by  trees,  and  these  are  always 
saleable.  I  often  wish,  looking  at  the  ma.sses 
of  growth  removed  in  one  cutting  of  underwood 
in  the  southern  country,  that  the  strength  of 
it  all  had  gone  into  tall  Ash,  Beech,  or  Oak, 
sound  native  timber  instead  of  stutt'  so  little  in 
demand  that  the  men  who  l)uy  it  even  often 
leave  nuich  of  it  on  the  ground  to  rot. 

The  question  is  important  for  owners  with 
many  acres  of  underwood,  some  of  them  not 
even  pretty  to  look  at— poor,  thin,  worn-out 
growth  ;  and,  often  failing  to  give  any  return, 
is  neglected.  What  is  to  be  clone  ?  Jlen  will 
t_ake  difl'erent  views  of  the  matter,  according 
to  local  wants  ;  but  generally  we  should 
convert  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  underwood 
into  "to])  wood,"  slow  work,  and  yet  work  that 
must  be  faced. 
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Some  account  of  what  has  been  done  on  an 
e.state  where  much  underwood  exi.sts  may  be  of 
interest.  The  woods  in  question  are  often  on 
rough  ground — slopes  and  gullies,  with  Oak 
and  other  trees,  standing  amidst  the  under- 
wood, so  that  it  is  difficult  to  fence  against 
rabbits,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  plantations  of 
young  trees.  So  the  great  expense  of  wiring 
was  avoided,  and  as  in  old  woodland  the  trees 
oftenest  attacked  are  young  trees  freshly  set 
out,  the  plan  adopted  was  to  select  healthy 
saplings  as  tall  as  could  be  transplanted  with 
safety,  and  to  plant  them  at  ii\>m  10  feet  to 
1^  feet  apart  amongst  the  underwood  stools, 
and  always  in  the  more  open  spaces.  As  they 
came  from  the  nursery  each  bundle  of  trees 
was  plunged  at  once,  root  and  stem,  up  to 
about  one-third  of  their  height  in  a  mixture  of 
adhesive  earth  :ind  fresh  farmyard  manure. 
The  di]!  is  useful  to  the  roots,  and  keeps  off 
the  ralil)its  for  the  Krst  year. 

Wind  waving — almost  as  great  an  enemy  as 
rabl)its  in  tlie  case  of  tall  saplings— was  dealt 
with  in  a  simple  way  by  cutting  off  all  the  side 
shoots.  Strong  young  black  Poplars,  10  feet 
liigh,  treated  thus  showed  no  sign  of  "  wind 
waving,"  and  grew  vigorously  the  first  year. 
The  leading  shoot  was  not  cut  back,  simply  the 
side  shoots  that  catch  the  wind.  This  is  done 
before  the  trees  are  planted,  and  need  not  be 
repeated,  as  the  vigorous-growing  trees  soon 
come  to  anchor  in  the  earth  and  are  then 
less  liable  to  wind  waving. 

In  selecting  trees  for  this  end,  it  is  best  to 
choose  native  trees,  and  for  the  most  part 
Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  Chestnut,  Poplar,  Birch, 
Sycamore,  and  tree  Willow,  and  if  we  go 
beyond  these  it  should  be  only  for  vigorous 
European  and  North  American  trees  of  proved 
vigour  in  iiur  woodlands.  In  planting  these  we 
have  a  chance  of  varying  our  ordinary  woods, 
the  general  aspect  of  woods  on  the  plan  we 
seek  to  improve  on  being  monotonous.  And 
we  shall  vary  the  wood  best  by  planting  each 
kind  in  colonies  or  masses — never  stiffly  ;  the 
trees  intermixing  with  others  on  the  outside  of 
the  masses  or  colonies  ;  the  planter  taking 
advantage  of  every  incident  of  the  ground  and 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  planting  it  in  accord  as 
far  as  he  sees  his  way — tree  Willows  by  the 
streams  or  dykes,  Beech  on  the  dry  hills,  the 
connnon  English  Oak  in  cool  or  heavy  soils. 

Where  there  is  any  difficulty  about  plants 
from  the  home  or  other  nurseries,  seeds  of  .some 
kinds  may  be  sown  in  underwood.  Chestnut, 
dibbled  in  thinly  in  open  spaces  between  the 
stools;  Oak,  also  dilibled  if  there  be  time  to 
spare,  if  not  it  often  comes  freely  broadcast ; 
al.so  Sycamore  and  Ash.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  for  planting  than  scraggy  old  "stuff" 
from  the  ordinary  nurseiy,  the  only  u.seful 
]ilants  being  those  raised  in  forest  nurseries. 
Sales  by  auction  of  jilants  are  often  deceptive, 
and  the  plants  of  no  use  in  renewing 
woodland.  The  market  value  of  timber 
should  never  influence  the  choice,  as  a  few 
years  may,  and  often  does,  make  a  marked 
difference  in  the  value  of  timber,  and  the 
best  way  is  to  plant  the  trees  that  makes 
growth  best  in  each  soil  or  place.  The  best 
time  to  do  the  i)lanting  is  as  soon  as  we  can 
after  the  cutting  of  the  underwood,  and  as  the 
preparing  and  clearing  of  this  usually  takes 
the  wliole  f)f  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer, 
we  cannot  plant  until  the  following  autumn, 
and  shall  do  well  if  we  get  the  young  trees  m 
before  Christinas. 

So  far  of  rejilanting  woodland  without 
grulibing  ;  (|uite  a  practical  way  if  we  baffle  or 
destroy  animal  enemies,  as  the  underwood  itself 
helps  us  to  get  a  canopy  of  leaves  until  the 
young  trees  can  provide  it  for  themselves.    But 


costly  as  grubbing  is,  it  is  worth  doing  now 
and  then,  and  in  certain  plaoe.s,  especially  if 
we  wish  to  plant  evergreen  trees.  These  are 
usually  much  better  for  being  planted  small, 
and  therefore  not  so  well  fitted  to  fight  their 
way  in  underwood.  In  one  case  a  slip  of 
underwood  came  quite  near  the  house  on  the 
stormy  side,  and  its  periodical  cutting  was  a 
disfiguring  operation  near  the  house,  so  the 
piece  of  very  rough  ground  was  grubbed  and 
planted  with  Holly,  Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
Cor.sican  Pine,  Thuja  gigantea,  and  the  Nootka 
Cypress,  all  in  free  groups.  All  these  look  well, 
and  in  a  few  years  gave  shelter  and  give  a  fine 
evergreen  grove  effect  from  every  point  of 
view,  far  before  those  resulting  from  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  underwood  crop.  But 
treating  woodland  in  this  way  is  a  costly 
labour,  and  only  worth  facing  where  there  is  a 
real  gain  to  be  aimed  at. 

Drives  through  Woods. 

These,  necessary  for  the  shooters  as  well  as 
for  the  clearing  of  the  woods,  may  well  be  dealt 
with  in  replanting  underwoods.  The  older  and 
more  picture.sque  the  woodland,  the  easier  the 
task  of  making  drives  i:ileasant  to  the  eye  at  all 
times  as  well  as  right  for  their  use,  though  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see  miles  of  them,  even  in  small 
wooded  estates,  without  interest  or  charm  of 
any  sort.  It  is  not  a  very  hard  task  to  improve 
them,  making  them  at  first  a  little  more  airy 
and  open  than  is  common,  and  cutting  away 
here  and  there  to  bring  into  view  good  groups 
or  trees,  or  any  helpful  incident  such  as  a  gully 
of  Lady  Fern  or  other  native  Ferns.  Native 
plants  are  often  worth  seeing  in  masses  near 
these  drives,  even  those  rarely  cultivated 
coming  in  well,  such  as  the  great  Horsetail 
(Equisetum  Telmateia)  and  the  wood  Hoi'setail 
(E.  .sylvaticum).  The  effect  of  these  seen  in 
any  clear  way  in  shade  is  as  good  as  that  given 
by  any  exotic  plants.  These  are  among  the 
right  places  to  have  beautiful  native  plants  that 
may  be  absent  naturally  in  the  district,  say,  such 
as  Solomon's  Seal,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Willow 
Herb  ;  also  many  of  our  hardy  Ferns,  intro- 
ducing again  to  its  home  in  moist  spots  in  the 
woods  the  Royal  Fern,  robbed  by  the  hawkers 
from  the  many  woods  in  the  home  counties 
where  it  once  graced  the  .shade  with  its  stately 
form.  Groups  of  neglected  or  forgotten  native 
shrubs  might  be  planted  here  and  there,  and 
native  trees  not  often  planted  in  the  usual 
mixtures,  such  as  the  Aspen  and  Field  Maple, 
brought  into  the  wood  fold.  Where  in  warm 
and  .sea  shore  districts  not  often  visited  by 
severe  cold,  we  may  have  groups  of  Pam]ias 
Grass  and  New  Zealand  Flax,  and  P>aml)oo 
here  and  there,  but  generally  through  the  land 
it  is  better  to  trust  to  good  native  things.  And 
if  we  go  beyond  these,  let  us  take  care  that 
they  are  as  hardy  as  any  of  our  native  bushes  ; 
and  it  is  not  hard  to  find  them  in  the  shape  of 
handsome  Azaleas,  hardy  Rhododendrons,  and 
the  beautiful  Laurel  (Kalmia),  where  the  soil 
is  not  against  them. 

Woodland  drives  should  never  be  less  than 
12  feet  wide,  and  it  would  be  no  loss  from  a 
.shooting  or  any  other  point  of  view  to  make 
them  a  few  feet  more  i  their  surface  should  be 
of  the  things  of  the  wood — Grass,  Moss,  dwarf 
Heather,  Thyniy  turf,  brown  leaves,  according  to 
soil  and  elevation  and  other  conditions.  Among 
other  reasons  for  this  is  the  fact  that  such 
surfaces  drink  uji  and  kee|)  for  use  all  the 
water  that  falls,  whereas  if  this  falls  on  bare 
surfaces  our  drives  and  paths  may  become 
watercourses.  In  very  hilly  ground  we  may 
have  to  cut  rough  ways  out  of  the  hillside,  and 
make  our  drive  of  shale  or  rough  gravel,  sand 
or  peat.     In  these,  or  on  any  surfaces  where 


we  cannot  keep  a  protecting  carpet  of  vegetation 
of  any  kind,  we  may  have  to  form  little  hollows 
skew-ways  across  the  walk,  so  as  to  throw  the 
storm-water  aside.  Woodland  drives  should 
want  no  care  beyond  the  annual  "fagging" 
which  the  gamekeepers  do  to  remove  briars 
and  all  interloping  rank  growth  before  shooting 
begins.  But  in  woods  of  any  beauty  coming 
near  the  house,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
rough  mow  them  now  and  then. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  these  drives 
should  never  be  spoiled  by  any  over-attention 
in  the  way  of  hard  or  "kept"  surlaces  or  set 
margins,  but  people  do  sometimes  bring  things 
useful  in  villa  and  town  gardens  into  the 
country,  and  it  may  be  well  to  warn  them 
against  the  waste  and  ugliness  of  such  things 
out  of  place. 

Sun  Spots  in  Woods. 

Shade  is  one  of  the  summer  charms  of  the 
woods  ;  but  in  case  the  shade  is  too  great  for 
any  of  our  plants  or  bushes,  we  have  a  chance 
for  sun  lovers  in  glades  or  open  spaces,  like 
those  so  often  beautiful  in  natui-al  forests. 
These  are  to  be  sought  now  and  then  in  our 
woods  for  the  sake  of  various  things — game, 
sun,  light,  and  shade,  and  the  variety  of  tree 
form  which  is  often  seen  around  such  openings. 
The  floor  of  these  glades  may  be  of  turf.  Fern, 
Ivy,  or  any  mixed  plants  of  the  woi:id,  and  they 
give  us  also  a  good  place  for  evergreen  or  other 
covert.  Savin,  dwarf  Mountain  Pine,  Partridge 
Berry,  Heaths,  Cornish,  or  the  more  vigorous 
forms  of  our  commoner  Heather,  and  if  we  can 
spare  them  brilliant  flushes  like  the  varieties  of 
the  Pontic  and  other  Azalea.s.  Bushes  needing 
sun  and  warmth  might  be  grouped  in  such 
spots  ;  and  in  districts  where  the  cold  did  not 
strike  hard,  such  as  in  so  great  a  length  of  the 
shore  lands  of  our  islands,  other  exotics  might 
he  tried.  But  they  should  be  chosen  with  care, 
and  only  sought  for  some  distinct  quality — 
native  things  giving  the  best  results  from  a 
picturescjue  point  of  view.  Incidents  of  the 
wood  itself  will  often  be  the  best  guide  and 
chance  for  our  sun  spots,  and  there  might  be 
small  openings,  too,  in  shade,  suggested  often 
by  w(jod  plants  like  Gerard's  well-named 
Stubwort  (Oxalis)  and  Primroses. 

The  more  trees  take  the  place  of  underwood 
the  more  need  for  our  woodland  sun  spots,  and 
also  for  the  drives  through  the  wood  being 
more  airy  and  open,  providing  always  that 
the  too  common  way  of  thinning  trees  in  a 
wood  so  that  each  stand  singly  be  given  up. 
This  is  a  harmful  though  too  well  established 
British  practice,  and  against  all  jirofit  or  other 
good  from  woodland. 

Fencing;  Ugliness  and  Waste. 
I'l-iiof  that  any  kind  of  fencing  is  needle.ss  in 
woodland  work  is  aflbrded  by  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  forest  in  manj'  parts  of  middle  and 
northern  Europe,  both  on  mountain,  in  valley 
and  plain,  without  fence  of  any  kind  ;  young  or 
old  trees  as  they  come,  boldly  fringing  river, 
steep  rocky  valley  or  plain.  No  stitt'  or  harcl 
lines  anywhere  ;  the  wood  gracing  the  near 
land  as  the  clouds  grace  the  sky,  while  far 
away  the  hills  massed  and  crested  with  Pines 
show  fold  beyond  fold  back  into  the  delicate 
distance,  all  in  fine  harmony  in  all  lights — 
mo.st  beautiful  when  the  sun  bids  the  woods 
good-night  in  a  sea  of  golden-purple  air. 
If  it  be  well  to  be  free  of  living  fences  of 
wild  Rose,  May,  and  Holly,  how  much  more 
to  be  so  of  the  costly  iron  or  wire  fence,  so 
ugly  and  impossible  in  any  place  where  wo 
seek  beauty  of  wood  or  landscajie  ?  And  this 
freedom  from  the  ceaseless  care  and  cost  of 
fences  is  not  done  by  those  who  treat  the  wood 
for  its  be!'"ty,  but   by  the  men   who  lonk   to 
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their  wooils  for  what  they  yield  ;  only  in  doing 
their  work  the  right  and  simplest  way  they  find 
the  palm  of  lieauty  too.  Rut  this  hapiiy  escape 
cannot  1  le  where  the  usual  underwood  plan  is  a 
never-ending  nuisance,  in  cutting  up  the  woods 
and  their  drives,  though  it  would  Ije  easy 
enough  if  we  wi.shed  to  preserve  some  under- 
wood, where  there  was  good  use  for  it,  to 
keep  it  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  wood 
and  so  dispense  with  fencing  from  cattle. 

Our  way  in  Britain  of  [ilanting  in  skinny 
strips,  instead  of  massing  the  wood  in  any 
iiat\u-al  way,  very  much  adds  to  the  cost  and 
ugliness  of  the  iron  fence  ;  both  sides  of  the 
narrow  s]i|i  of  wood  lieing  often  fenced  with 
iron,  and  on  some  estates  the  money  sjient  on 
this  ridiliish  of  iron  and  wire — which  rusts  away 
every  day  of  its  life — would  suffice  to  pla'it 
all  the  p)oo['  land  of  a  parish.  The  cost  for  thus 
fencing,  with  rail,  carriage, 
fixing,  and  tarring  comes  to 
a  very  large  sum  if  counted 
up  every  ten  years— over  a 
thousand  pounds  in  one  case 
I  know  of  —  whereas  that 
sum  spent  in  young  tree.s 
will  give  us  handsome  young 
woods  in  ten  years. 

These  words  are  written 
in  a  grassy  glade  of  about  a 
dozen  acres  set  in  the  woods 
of  the  Bohemian  liills. 
Sloping  to  the  west  it  is 
embosomed  in  close  -  set 
young  trees — Spruce,  Birch 
Scotch,  and  Silver  Fir ;  there 
is  no  hard  or  stitt'  line  to 
be  seen  ;  the  glade  is  fringed 
as  it  might  be  in  a  beautiful 
natural  forest.  This  glade 
is  as  easy  to  mow  as  if  it 
were  fenced  in  the  stitfest 
way ;  it  could  be  grazed 
without  danger,  as  there  is 
no  underwood  near.  The 
work  of  tht!  woodman  around 
the  glade  and  on  every  side 
(and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
winter  work  goes  on  in 
woods  where  tall  trees  arc 
set  close)  is  clearly  more 
simply  done  than  where,  as 
in  many  ]iarts  of  Britain^ 
access  to  every  copse  and 
wood  is  barred  with  fencing. 

For  days  we  may  pass  by 
rail  through  such  woodland 
and  never  see  a  fence. 
When  we  leave  the  massed 
mountain  woods,  and  go  into 
the  open  plain,  with 
smaller  woods  here  and 
there  cresting  a  hill  or  making  the  best  of 
a  vein  of  jioor  land,  it  is  just  the  .same  ;  there 
is  no  fence,  cattle  or  men  may  take  shelter 
and  shade  without  impediment  ;  and  as  the 
margin  is  free  and  varied,  the  efi'ect  is  far 
better  than  when  the  wood  is  held  tight 
within  a  fence.  Certainly  many  of  these 
are  old  woods,  and  planting  in  an  open 
country,  with  cattle,  it  may  be,  grazing  on  all 
sides,  we  cannot  hojie  to  set  them  at  once 
free  from  a  great  evil  :  but  if  we  deal  with 
vigorous  trees  only,  a  few  years'  good  growth 
make  them  safe,  and  tall  trees  do  not  tempt 
interloping  cattle  as  do  the  shoots  of  the 
underwood. 

And  if  there  be  grazing  creatures  about, 
why  should  not  the  welcome  .shade  of  the 
wood  be  free  to  them  on  hot  days  and 
its  shelter  on  wintry  ones  if  no  harm  come 
therefrom  ?  '  VV.  R. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

CoLLETIA    ('RUCI.4TA    IN    FLOWER. 

ilr.  Fitzherbert  sends  from  Soiitli  Duvon 
flowered  branch  of  Colletia  cruciata  from 
6  feet  hii'li. 


a  well- 
a  bush 


Ornithooalum  lacteum. 
We  receive  good  specimens  of  the  South  African 
Ornithogahmi  lacteum  from  Miss  Antonia  Williams. 

Winter  Flowers. 
We  received  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  on 
December  18  such  a  gathering  of  flowers  from  the 
open  ground  at  Wisley  as  is  a  truly  remarkable 
proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  early  winter.  They 
comprise  Aponogeton,  Christmas  Roses,  Primroses 
(red,  white,  yellow,  purple,  and  l)lue),  Uentiana 
ac  ulis.  China  Roses,  Hep.aticas,  Colohicums,  (jeum, 


ing  Christmas  Roses,  Pansies,  Gazauias,  Stocks, 
Veronicas,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Jasminum 
nudiflorura,  and  other  things,  a  welcome  box  of 
blossom  almost  on  the  eve  of  Cliristmas. — Ens.] 

Strei'Tocarpuses  from  Chelsea. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
send  us  a  delightful  series  of  Streptocarpus  flowers. 
Many  hundreds  of  plants  are  now  in  flower  in  their 
nursery,  and  this  selection  shows  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made  during  recent  years  towards 
acquiring  a  variety  of  colours.  These  are  very 
^'ariefl  and  charming,  piu'e  white,  rose,  intense 
purple,  pink,  and  many  other  sliades,  exquisite  in 
all  ways.  There  is  no  prettier  flower  for  the 
greenhouse  at  this  time  than  the  Streptocarpus. 

Pear  President  Rarrabe. 
Mr.  Allan  sends  us,  from  (iunton  Park  Gardens, 
Norwich,       splendid  fruit     f  this  Hne  Pear,  which 
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Mignonette,  Phlox  setacea,  Cyclamen,  Abelia,  Erica 
herbaeea,  Lonicera  fragrantissinia,  Ornithogalum, 
Lychnis,  Daphne  mezereum,  Veronica  salicifolia. 
Lent  Hellebore  (in  large  bud  showing  colour),  the 
ever  -  blooming  Eriea  ciliaris.  Hybrid  Dianthus, 
Violets,  Ofmantluis  fragrans,  and  Litliospertnum 
prostratum. 

Hardy  Flowers  from  Salisbury. 

"  I  am  sending  you  a  few  hardy  flowers  which  I 
have  gathered  this  morning  (December  10).  We 
have  been  gathering  from  three  to  four  dozen  Roses 
each  week  up  to  the  present  time,  Mme.  Isaac 
Periere  and  Cheshunt  hybrid.  The  trees  now  are 
covered  with  buds  just  opening.  We  have  had  no 
frost  to  speak  of  since  the  autumn.  I  noticed  this 
morning  the  flowers  of  Forsytliia  Fortunei  are 
opening.  Verbenas,  Pansies,  (iazanias,  &c.,  are 
flowering  almost  as  well  as  in  summer." — James 
Facie,  The  Gardenx,  Knoi/ln  Hoiixe,  Sa/inhmy. 

[A  delightful  gathering  of  hardy  flowers,  includ- 


was  shown  recently  b_\'  our  (^irrespondent  before 
the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society".  Mr.  Allan  writes  :  "  This  Pear  was 
awarded  a  tirst-c-lass  certificate  three  years  ago, 
but  is  still  scarce.  I  have  until  tliis  season  regarded 
it  as  a  small  Pear,  but  tliis  \'ear  the  fruit  has 
developed  to  a  good  size  ;  the  heaviest  weighed 
12ozs.  Id  is  of  first-rate  quality,  and  will  liecome  a 
popular  Pear  for  Christmas  and  the  new  year." 
Of  its  value  as  a  late  Pear  there  is  no  question  ; 
the  fruit  is  ricli  in  flavour,  lar'ge,  and  handsome, 
a  brownisli  gold  colour. 


THE    WISTARIAS. 

No  Wistaria  is  more  beautiful  than  the  familiar 
W.  sinensis.  There  are  others,  such  as  W. 
multijnga  and  W.  sinensis  alba,  but  the  former, 
whilst  having  larger  racemes  of  the  same 
pleasing  colour  as  W.  sinensis,  is  not  very  free 
blooming.     The  white  variety  of  W.  sinensi.s  is 
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very  pleasing,  the  flowers  being  pure  white, 
but  it  is  unfortunately  too  tender  for  general 
planting.  The  double  Wistaria  is  very  jioor. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  the  beautiful  old 
trained  Wistaria  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
This  is  ((uite  a  charming  way  to  train  and  use 
this  shrubby  climber,  if  such  it  may  be  called. 


BOOKS. 

The  Origin  of   Species.*— We  heartily 

welcome  a  cheap  edition  of  Darwin's  famous 
work.  The  price  of  this  new  edition — 2s.  6d. — 
brings  it  within  reach  of  tliose  to  whom  former 
issues  were  prohibitive,  and  the  work  does  not 
suffer  because  issued  at  a  cheap  price.  An  excellent 
portrait  of  the  great  pliilosopher  forms  the  frontis- 
piece, and  the  book  is  thoroughly  well  printed  in 
clear  liolil  type. 

The  Garden  Annual  for  1901.— We 

have  just  received  thi.s  excellent  garden  annual  for 
1901.  (Jardeners  and  others  who  regularly  pur- 
chase this  handy  guide  for  the  year  know  its  worth, 
those  who  do  not  do  so  should  mend  their  ways, 
for  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  trade,  to  new 
plants,  and  to  things  of  interest  in  the  horticultural 
world  it  is  a  most  useful  and  important  publica- 
tion. May  be  obtained,  post  free.  Is.  3d.  from  the 
oiSce  of  Gardenlvij  IlluMratnl,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand. 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

CATTLEYA  DOWIANA  ROSITA. 

This  is  a  remarkable  variety,  with  gigantic  and 
liii'hly-coloured  Howers.  The  sepals  yellow  streaked 
wi"tli  purple  ;  the  petals  crimson -purple  on  the  outer 
halves  and  streaked  with  yellow  ;  the  central  por- 
tion yellow  sutfiised  with  purple.  The  front  lobe 
of  the  lip  is  velvety  crimson  veined  on  the  disc 
with  gohlen-yellow  veins,  the  side  lobes  crimson 
lined  with  golden-yellow  as  in  the  type.  A  plant 
carryin"  a  two-flowered  raceme  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Charles  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  on  December  IT) 
last,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by 
the  Orchid  committee. 

L.ELIA  MRS.   M.   GRATRIX   VAR. 
GRANDIS. 

(L.   DIonVANA    X    L.  CINXABARIXA.) 

This  is  a  remarkable  variety,  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  typical  forms.  The  sepals  are  bright 
yellow ;  the  petals  similar, 
and  slightly  suffused  with 
purple  ;  the  lip  clear  yellow, 
heavily  fringed  on  the 
margin.  In  growth  it  haF- 
the  intermediate  characters 
of  the  parent  species.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Seden, 
in  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons'  nursery  at  Langley,  by 
whom  it  was  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  Decem- 
ber 15  last,  when  it  received 
a  first-class  certificate  from 
the  Orchid  committee. 


lobes  crimson,  with  some  j'ellow  at  the  base  of  the 
throat.  This  distinct  kind  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Grogan,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Worthing,  on 
December  1.5  last,  and  received  an  award  of  merit. 


L^LIO-CATTLEYA  CASSIOPE  MAGUS. 

(L.-C.    EXONIENSIS    X    PUMILA. ) 

This  is  a  distinct  hybrid  with  flowers  0  inches  in 
diameter  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  of  fine  form  and 
substance,  a  deep  rosy  lilac  :  the  equally  fine  lip, 
rosy  crimson  on  the  front  lobe  :  the  side  lobes 
rosy  lilac,  becoming  suffused  with  yellow,  and 
longituilinally  lined  with  yellow  through  the  throat. 
It  is  a  desirable  addition  to  the  dwarf-growing 
section,  and  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  .1.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
on  December  15  last,  and  received  an  award  of 
merit. 


COLEUS  THYRSOIDEUS. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  winters  visitors  to 
Kew  have  given  much  attention  to  this  plant,  and 
it  is  already  becoming  popular  in  many  gardens. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  introductions  of  recent 
years  for  the  greenhouse,  being  of  easy  cultivation, 
flowering  in  midwinter,  lasting  in  good  condition 
for  several  weeks,  and  having  pale  blue  flowers,  a 
colour  rarel}'  seen  among  greenhouse  plants.  It 
was  originally  introduced  to  Kew  a  few  years  ago 
with  seeds  of  numerous  other  plants  from  British 
Central  Africa,  Mr.  Mahon,  an  old  Kew  man,  being 
the  donor.  The  leaves  are  large,  deeplj'  toothed, 
and  pale  green,  resembling  in  .shape  those  of  many 
of  the  garden  Coleus.  Tne  flowers  are  borne  in 
upright  terminal  heads  6  inches  or  more  long,  with 
niunerous  branches.  By  attention  to  stopping, 
flowers  may  be  had  any  time  from  the  end  of 
November  to  the  end  of  February'.  Cuttings 
rooted  in  February  or  March  and  grown  in  a  green- 
house temperature  until  June,  then  plunged  out  of 
doors  make  large,  strong,  bushy  plants  by  the  end 
of  summer,  and  produce  a  dozen  or  more  heads  of 
flowers.  Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  shown  bj' 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans. 


AN    ASPARAGUS    FREAK. 

Various  forms  of  fasciation  occasionally  occur 
among  Asparagus  plants,  but  the  one  illus- 
trated has  an  additional  oddity  in  its  serpen- 
tine form  and  filament-like  appendages.  What 
induces  this  malformation,  when  several  stems 


are  .joined  into  a  kind  of  flat  ribbon,  is  a 
ipiestion  for  our  scientists  to  answer,  but  all 
who  are  familiar  with  many  forms  of  plant 
life  will  have  noticed  it  in  Lilies  and  many 
other  growths.  It  seems  to  be  of  more 
freipient  occurrence  in  cultivated  than  in  wild 
plants. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


RESERVES   OF 
CLIMBING 


FOOD    FOR 
ROSES. 


SOME  years  ago  I  could  not  understand 
wh}^  a  fairly  large  specimen  of  that 
very  delightful  Rose  Felicite  Perpetue 
should  all  at  once  put  forth  some 
renmrkablj'  vigorous  and  healthy 
growths  until  I  called  to  mind  a  circum- 
stance that  solved  the  mysterj'.  The  plant  was 
growing  near  an  old  shed,  and  in  this  shed  (which 
liad  a  glass  roof)  a  manure  heap  was  made  ;  a 
large  hole  close  by  was  filled  with  manure  also. 
In  course  of  time  the  manure  heap  was  le%'elled  to 
the  ground,  but  that  in  the  hole  was  sutt'ered  to 
remain  with  a  covering  of  earth.  The  roots  of  the 
Rose  very  soon  found  out  this  latter,  with  the 
results  mentioned  above.  Many  climbers  upon 
walls  now  in  a  feeble  condition  could  be  helpeil  if 
some  such  store  could  be  placed  near,  but  not 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  roots.  Unless  in 
the  case  of  very  strong  specimens,  I  should  recom- 
mend a  mixture  of  loam  and  manure.  This  would 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the,  perhaps,  uncon- 
genial subsoil,  but  the  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  plant  would  very  soon  be  apparent.  Many 
of  the  beautiful  clambering  Roses  might  be  thus 
renovated.  Even  if  they  are  of  the  meanest 
description  they  repaj'  good  treatment,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  well  decomposed  farmyard  manure 
is  the  safest  fertiliser  to  use  for  Roses.  One  has 
only  to  examine  a  pot  Rose  in  which  some  such 
manure  has  been  placed  upon  the  crocks  when 
repotting,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  white  roots 
have  taken  complete  possession  of  the  manure  and 
are  evidently  benefiting  thereby.  Philomel. 


SOCIETIES. 


L^LIO-  CATTLEYA 
LUCASIANA. 

{LABIATA    X    TENKBROSA.) 

This  is  a  lovely  Orchid.  The 
sepals  are  crimson  ;  the 
petals  brighter,  and  with  the 
liron/.y  cliaracters  of  the 
Lu'lia  parent;  the  lip  crimson 
purple  veined  with  a  darker 
shade   of   purple  ;     the   side 

"^"Tlie  Origin  of  Species."  By 
Oharles  Darwin.  M.A.,  LL.U, 
F.R.S.  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street,  \V.     Price  -^s.  Gd.  net. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

Ox   Monday  evening  last  the  executive  committee  of  the 

ahove  society  held  a  meeting  at  Carrs  Restaurant,  Strand, 

under  the  cliairmanship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan.    The  dates 

rtxed  for  the  meetings  of  the  floral  committee  during  lOUl 

are    as    follows :    September    23, 

Octobers,  21,  and  28,  November  11 

and  IS,  and  December  3. 

Mr.  Taylor's  audit  of  the  recent 

November  show  at  the  Aiiuarium 

was    presented,    from     wliich    it 

appears    that    3,39G    cut    blooms 

were  staged  on  that  occasion,  the 

nunilter   beins  made  up  of  2,112 

r.<:  Japanese,  S(i4  incurved,  00  reflexed, 

>  20-i  AiH'iiiimes,  and  the  remainder 

consisting  of  Punipons  and  singles. 

It  was  also  announced  that  prize 

money  to  the  extent  of  £51  fjs.  6d., 

was    awarded    at    the    December 

/  show  of  the  society.     The  annual 

meeting  will  take  place  at  Carr's 

Restaurant  on  February  4.  Several 

new  members  were  elected. 
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CKRIOUS    FORM    OF    ASPARAGUS   GKOWTH. 


READING    GARDENERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

Vegetable  Culture. 

This  was  the  title  of  a  most 
interesting  paper  read  by  Jlr.  J. 
Gilison,  The  Gardens,  Danestield, 
Marlow,  before  an  exceedingly 
large  attendance  of  members  of 
the  Readiim  and  District  Gar- 
deners' Jlutual  Impruvemeat 
Association  on  Monday  evening 
last.  The  subject  was  dealt  with 
both  from  the  garden  and  exhi- 
bitor's point  of  view.  The  varie- 
ties touched  upon  were  Potatoes, 
Peas.  Beans,  llrassicas,  Onions, 
Celery,  Leeks,  Parsnips,  Beets, 
Carrots,     and     Tomatoes.       Tl\e 
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paper  was  not  only  of  the  most  practical  character,  but  the 
maKniflcent  vegetables  staged  by  Mr.  Gibson  demonstrated 
that  his  culture  was  of  the  highest  order.  The  collection 
consisted  of  Sutton's  Selected  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  .Snowball 
Turnip,  Tender  and  True  Parsnip,  Pine-apple  Beet,  Tender 
ami  True  Climbing  Bean,  New  Red  Intermediate  Carrol, 
.\rctic  Green  Kale,  Dwarf  Gem  Sprouts,  Perfection  Savoy, 
the  Lyon  Leek,  Lockie's  Perfection  Cinumber,  and  Polegate 
Tomato.  A  discussion  followed,  which  at  times  became 
verv  animated,  those  taking  part  being  Messrs.  Stanton, 
Chamberlain,  Wilson,  Barnes,  Exler,  Neve,  Davidson,  Fry, 
W.  Smith,  Cretchley,  Powell,  and  D.  Dore.  Mr.  F,  Lever, 
The  Gardens,  Hillside,  gained  the  association's  certificate  of 
cultural  merit  for  a  grand  batch  of  Primulas  of  the  Stellata 
and  Obcuuica  types,  whilst  5Ir.  George  Smith,  of  ('intra 
Lodge  Garilens,  showed  some  splendid  spikes  of  t'alanthes, 
and  .Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  Ciessingham  Gardens,  a  few 
typical  specimens  of  New  Red  Intermediate  Carrot.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  iMr.  Gibson  for  his 
paper,  in  proposing  which  the  president  (Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens) 
referred  to  the  necessity  of  young  gardeners  making  them- 
selves not  only  aci(uainted  with  the  work  \mder  glass,  but  to 
give  every  attention  to  the  learningof  the  getieral  routine  of 
a  kitchen  garden.    Two  new  members  were  elected. 


E.XHIBITION  FI.\TURES  FOR  191)1. 
Dkvon  a.\d  Exeter  HoRTicui.TfKAi,  Society.  Mr.  G.  D. 
Cann,  honorary  secretary,  17,  Bedford  Circ\is,  Exeter. 
Creneral  Summer  Flower  Show,  Friday,  August  2.  Fruit  and 
Chrysanthennun  Show,  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  14 
and' IS,  at  Exeter. --The  Devon  County  Agricultural  Society's 
.Show,  .lune  4,  5,  and  (i,  at  Toniuay.  Mr.  .1.  L.  Winter, 
secretary,  Totnes.— Somerset  County  Agricultural  Associa- 
tiou  will  be  held  early  in  May,  at  Taunton.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Boys,  secretary,  Bridgwater.  —  The  Bath  and  West  and 
Southern  Counties  Show,  May  22,  23,  24,  2h,  and  27,  at 
Croydon.  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Plowman,  secretary  and  editor, 
4,  Terrace  Walk,  Bath.— Royal  Cornwall  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, .Tune  ]2aiid  13,  at  Bodmin.  Mr.  H.  Tresawna,  secretary, 
Probus. 


BRITISH     POISONOUS    PLANTS. 

By  THE   Rev.  Professor  Georcje  Henslow, 

M.A.,  F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  page  -MS.) 

Umbellifer.e.— Like  Legurainosa;,  this  is  a 
family  tliat  contains  both  harmless  and  useful 
lilants,  such  as  the  Carrot,  Parsnip,  ami  Parsley, 
but  also  some  f)f  the  most  dangerous,  as  the 
Hemlock  and  Water  l)ro|)wort.  The  former  of 
these  two  (C'onium  maculatum)  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been 
made  to  drink  the  juice  of  it.  It  is  still 
retained  in  our  pharmaeopreia.  The  fruit  just 
Ijefore  being  ripe  contains  the  most  active  state 
of  the  poison. 

The  Water  Dropwort  (Cicuta  virosa)  is  said 
to  be  even  uiore  deadly  than  the  Hemlock.  It 
has  a  thick  root,  which  has  been  eaten  for 
Parsnip  and  the  leaves  taken  for  Celery.  Cattle 
refuse  both  these  jilants,  though  sheep  and  goats 
seem  less  sensible  of  the  action. 

The  Celery  (Apinm  graveolens)  is  a  wild 
British  plant,  especially  common  near  the  .sea, 
and  is  very  poisonous,  but  under  cultivation, 
and  especially  when  lilanched,  as  is  always  done 
here,  is  quite  innocuous.  In  Malta  it  is  always 
gatliered  green,  but  only  used  in  soups,  &c.,  so 
the  deleterious  principle  is  destroyed. 

Fool's  Parsley  (/Ethusa  Cynapium)  is  a 
common  annual  weed  in  badly  ke|)t  girdeiis, 
and  is  dangerous  to  man,  as  it  has  been  taken 
for  Parsley.  It  is  easily  recognised  when  in 
flower  by  the  long  pendulous  bracts  below  the 
umbel  of  white,  not  yellow,  Howers  which 
Parsley  has.  Several  species  of  the  genus 
Qinanthe  have  poisoned  man  by  his  taking  the 
roots  for  ParsnipKS  or  the  leaves  for  Celery. 
Animals  instinctively  avoid  the.se  plants.  The 
extremely  common  Sheeps'  or  Cow  Parsley 
(Anthriscus  sylvestris)  is  refused  by  asses  and 
cattle,  but  pigs  have  been  poisoned  by  eating 
the  roots.  The  Hogweed  (Heracleum  Spon- 
dyliuin)  has  produced  erysijielas  on  a  certain 
occasion  when  some  men  pulled  up  the  plants 
with  their  hands.  It  was  noticed  that  it  was 
only  or  chiefly  when  the  dew  was  still  on  the 
plants.  Our  Parsley  has  even  proved  poi.sonous, 
but  only  when  given  to  sonie  birds,  especially 
paroquets, 


Crassulace;e. — The  Stonecrops  (Sedum  acre) 
are  acrid,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  in  all 
liarts.  They  are  slightly  poisonous,  being  rather 
emetic  and  purgative. 

Araliacew. — Ivy  (Hedera  Helix),  the  berries 
are  poisonous,  a.s  children  suffer  from  eating 
them. 

Caprifoliaceas.  —  The  dwarf  Elder,  not  a 
common  .shrub,  has  purgative  berries  and 
strong-smelling  foliage,  which  is  refu,sed  by 
cattle. 

Compositie. — Of  this  great  family  the  most 
poisonous  group  is  the  section  with  a  milky 
juice  containing  a  princijile  somewhat 
resembling  opium.  Lactuca  virosa  is  one  of 
them  and  always  refused  by  cattle.  Another 
(L.  scariola)is  believed  by  .some  Iwtanists  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  former,  and  the  wild  origin  of 
the  garden  Lettuce  (L.  sativa).  This  aftbrds  a 
good  illustration  of  the  non-development  of  the 
jioison,  or  to  such  a  -slight  degree  as  to  be  t|uite 
harmless,  by  cultivation.  Of  other  sections  of 
the  Compositaj,  there  are  plants  with  jiowerful 
and  disagreeable  odours  which  induce  animals 
to  refuse  them,  as  the  Feverfew,  Sneezewort, 
&c.,  but  the  Arnica  of  the  Swiss  mountains  is 
reputed  to  be  very  poisonous,  as  also  the  root 
of  a  thistle-like  plant  of  South  Europe 
(Atractylis  guinmifer). 

Ericace*. — A  portion  of  the  Heath  family,  as 
the  genera  Rhododendron,  Azalea  and  Ledum, 
contain  poisonous  species.  Thus  the  two  alpine 
species  (R.  hirsutum  and  R.  ferrugineum)  have 
often  poisoned  sheep  and  goats,  as  also  has 
R.  ponticum  of  Asia  .Minor.  R.  chrysanthum  of 
Siberia  and  Kamtschatka  is  another  poisonous 
species.  The  North  American  species  appear 
to  be  less  harmful.  The  story  of  Xenophon 
that  his  soldiers  were  poisoned  by  the  honey  is 
well  known,  but  it  is  not  certain  what  the 
lilant  was,  possibly  Rhododendron  or  Azalea 
pontica.  Coats  have  been  poisoned  by  eating 
the  berries  of  Ledum  ]ialustre,  as  \vell  as  man, 
by  the  berries  having  been  put  into  beer. 

Primulacea?. — Cyclamen  europ;eum,  is  called 
Sowbread,  as  pigs  root  it  up  and  eat  the  globular 
conns,  but  it  is  jioisonous  to  man.  Pliny  says 
the  ancients  used  the  juice  for  poisoning  their 
arrows  as  welt  as  to  kill  fish.  The  Pimpernel 
or  Poor  Man's  Weather  Glass  (Anagallis 
arvensis)  has  an  irritating  property,  and  has 
killed  cage  birds  when  given  to  them  instead  of 
Chickweed. 

Apocynacea.'.  — The  Oleander,  though  not  a 
native,  is  often  grown  in  conservatories,  and  is 
a  most  deadly  plant.  All  parts  of  it  are 
poisonous,  and  it  is  therefore  ad-yisable  to 
warn  people  from  putting  petals  into  their 
mouths.  Even  birds  roasted  on  skewers  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  Oleander  have  had  the  flesh 
poisoned  by  them,  proving  injurious  to  the 
eaters. 

Solanacea3.— The  Potato  family  is  well  known 
to  be  a  most  dangerous  one,  from  the  many 
deadly  plants  which  it  includes.  The  genus 
Solanum  is  familiar  to  all  in  the  Potato 
(S.  tuberosum),  the  wild  woody  Nightshade 
(S.  Dulcamara),  and  the  little  black-berried 
Nightshade  (S.  nigrum).  The  poison  called 
.solanine  is  particularly  associated  with  the 
green  chlorophyll,  but  also  occurs  in  the  pale 
shoots  produced  from  tubers  in  the  dark.  The 
tubers  greened  by  exposure  to  light  .should  be 
always  avoided.  The  green  haulms  have  been 
given  to  cattle  with  evil  results.  The  tubers, 
however,  contain  .so  little  of  it  that  we  can  eat 
them  with  impunity,  the  skins  containing  most 
of  it  being  peeled. 

The  Bitter-sweet  is  so  called  because  the 
liark  has  at  first  a  bitter  then  a  sweet  taste. 
The  plant  contains  the  same  poisonous  principle, 
solanine,   but   another,   dulcamarine,   as    well. 


The  berries  have  killed  birds,  and  made  children 
very  ill.  They  are  probalily  more  deleterious 
when  green.  S.  nigrum  resembles  the  la.st. 
Some  can  eat  the  berries  with  impunity,  but 
children  have  been  made  ill  by  them.  The 
solanine  is  not  so  abundant  in  this  species. 

The  Tomato  (S.  lycopersicum),  like  the 
preceding,  contains  an  injurious  jiriuciple  when 
green,  .so  that  only  quite  ripe  Tomatoes  should 
be  eaten  when  raw. 

The  Belladonna  (Atropa  Belladonna),  luckily 
a  rare  plant,  is  mo.st  dangerous,  especially  the 
large  purpl,e  intensely  sweet  .  berries,  which 
have  proved  so  attractive  to  children.  The 
root  is  the  most  poisonous  part,  though  pigs, 
goats,  sheep,  and  hares  have  eaten  it  with 
no  inconvenience.  The  plant  has  otherwise 
proved  fatal  to  man,  also  to  the  cat,  dog,  and 
birds,  but  less  often  to  horses. 

The  Thorn-Apjile  (Datura  Stramonium), 
though  an  American  plant,  occasionally  occurs 
half-wild  in  waste  places.  It  is  a  very  deadly 
plant  in  all  its  parts;  children  have  picked  out 
and  eaten  the  sweet  tasting  .seeds,  but  animals 
seem  to  refuse  it  from  its  disagreeable  smell 
and  nauseous  taste. 

The  Henliane  (Hyoscyamus  niger),  a  native, 
is  equally  refused.  It  has  a  clammy  foliage, 
a  heavy  smell,  and  probably  a  nauseous  taste  ; 
still  the  root  has  been  eaten  for  Parsni]),  and 
the  seeds  have  poisoned  children.  All  beasts 
refuse  it,  but  cows  have  been  poisoned  by  it 
when  accidently  mixed  with  other  herbage  for 
fodder. 

Toljacco  (Nicotiana  Tabacnm,  &c.). — It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the  deadly 
alkaloid  this  ))lant  contains,  and,  as  all 
smokers  know,  drying  does  not  destroy  it. 

Besides  the  Tomato,  Capsicums  belong  to 
this  order,  but  in  them  the  poisonous  principile 
ajipears  to  be  replaced  by  a  harmless  one  giving 
the  hot  Havour,  though  some  varieties  are 
deprived  of  it. 

Lolieliaceie.  —  Lobelias  are  represented  in 
England  by  only  two  species,  but  others  are 
much  used  by  quack  doctors.  They  are  all 
dangerously  ])oisonous,  including  the  many 
garden  species,  such  as  the  little  blue-flowering 
one  (L.  Erin  us)  from  the  Cajie,  used  as  a 
bedding-out  plant.  If  not  so  acrid  as  others  it 
must  be  regarded  as  susiiicious. 

Scn)phulariaceie. — Of  this  order  there  are 
genera  decidedly  poisonous.  Thus,  of  the 
Slulleins  (Verbascum),  the  species  V.  Thapsus, 
of  which  the  woolly  leaves  are  used  as  an 
emollient  and  pectoral,  has  poi.sonous  seeds, 
used  for  killing  fish. 

The  Fig-worts  (Scroiihularia  acpiatica  and 
nodosa)  are  both  emetic  and  purgative,  while 
the  Fo.xglove  (Digitalis  purpurea)  has  all  its 
parts  poisonous.  It  is  a  valuable  drug  when 
used  properly,  and  retains  a  place  in  our  pihar- 
macopreia.  The  species  of  Toadflax  (Linaria) 
are  acrid  and  refused  by  beasts.  The  parasitic 
grouji  of  genera  of  this  order,  e.r/.,  Pedicularis 
and  Rhinanthus,  are  suspicious  plants.  The 
latter  when  growing  among  C'orn  has  contri- 
buted its  seeds  to  the  flour  ;  but  how  far  it  is 
injurious  to  man  in  bread  is  not  certainly 
known.  Animals  refuse  to  eat  them  as  dried 
plants.  The  Cow- wheat  (Melampyrum),  another 
of  these  ,semi-])arasites,  is,  however,  eaten  by 
animals. 

Orobanchacew,  the  Broomrapes.  —  When 
growing  in  Clover  in  any  (piantity  the.se  are 
injurious  to  animals  that  eat  them. 

Polygonaceie.  -Of  the  many  s])ecics  of  Poly- 
gonum which  can  be  eaten,  some  animals  will 
eat  but  others  refuse  the  Bistort  (I',  liistorta), 
liut  the  Water-pepper  (P.  Hydnipiper)  is 
refused  by  all  animals.  P.  Convolvulus  has 
proved  deleterious  when  mixed  with  Oats, 
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Cupulifera;.     Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica). — The 
husk  of  the  nutritious  "  mast  "  has  been  found 
to  be  very  deleterious  to  cattle  when  an  oilcake 
has  been  made  from  the  crushed  masts. 
(To  be  continued. ) 


ADVICE    TO    OUR    READERS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  readers  of  THE  Garden  take 
advantage  of  our  offer  of  help  in  simple  matters  of  advice. 
At  the  same  time,  any  short  editorial  answer  is  not  intended 
to  be  taken  as  exliausting  the  possible  helpful  answers.  No 
one  or  two  experiences  can  cover  the  whole  range  of  hoi-ti- 
cultural  practice,  and  answers  from  others  bearing  on  the 
same  question  will  always  be  welcomed  as  an  additional 
assistance  to  the  querist  and  to  those  whose  perple.xities 
may  be  of  the  same  kind.  THK  EDiTons. 


Mp.  Charles  Mason,  director  of  Messrs. 
Foster  and  Pearson,  Limited,  horticultural  and 
heating  engineers,  Beeston,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  London,  for 
190L 

Ipomsea  Horsfallise  Brigrg^sse.— 

Though  it  has  been  grown  at  Kew  a  long  time,  and 
each  recurring  year  forms  a  most  delightful  mid- 
winter feature  in  the  Victoria  house,  this  variety 
of  the  old  Iponiita  Horsfallia;  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  general  cultivation,  and  may  be  sought  for  in 
vain  even  in  the  catalogues  of  those  nurserymen 
who  keep  up  a  general  collection  of  plants.  It  is 
a  free-growing  climber  that  differs  from  the  tj'pical 
I.  Horsfallia;  in  several  particulars,  the  most 
prominent  just  now  being  in  the  coluur  of  the 
blossoms,  which  are  smaller  and  of  a  brighter  hue 
(being  a  kind  of  ruby  crimson)  than  those  of  the 
older  kind.  It  was  sent  to  Kew  from  New 
Grenada  about  the  year  1883  by  Sir  (iraham  Briggs, 
and  is  named  in  honour  of  Lady  Briggs.  Such  a 
lofty  structure  as  the  Victoria  Regia  house  at 
Kew,  where  the  long,  flexible  shoots  can  be 
allowed  to  grow  in  an  untrammelled  manner,  is 
just  the  place  for  this  Ipomiea,  and  on  a  recent 
visit  it  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  notable 
features  among  the  indoor  plants.  The  large  pale 
blue  blossoms  of  Thunbergia  grandiflora  closely 
associated  with  it  formed  a  pleasing  combination. 

Societe  Francaise  d'Hopticulture 

de  LondPeS. — This  society  interests  itself  in 
young  gardeners  coming  to  this  country  from  the 
Continent  and  of  Britishers  going  to  France  for 
the  same  object.  The  annual  dinner  will  take 
place  at  the  Imperial  Restaurant,  Strand,  and 
M.  Louis  Gentil,  a  former  secretary  of  the  society, 
and  who  has  just  come  from  Congo,  will  preside. 

Kniphofia  long-icoUis.— in  1804  plants 

of  this  winter-flowering  species  were  sent  to  Kew 
by  Mr.  Ala.x  Leichtlin,  and  each  winter  since  it  has 
flowered  freely.  Previous  to  1899  it  was  grown  in 
pots  and  then  made  leaves  about  3  feet  long  with 
flower  stalks  about  the  same  length.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Himalayan  hou.se  it  was  planted  in  a 
border  in  that  structure,  where  it  has  grown  excep- 
tionally well,  the  leaves  now  exceeding  7  feet  in 
length,  and  some  of  the  flower  stalks — of  which 
some  plants  are  producing  six,  some  eight — are 
between  4  feet  and  5  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
very  pleasing  in  colour,  being  bright  pellow  with  a 
gradual  change  to  pale  green  in  the  upper  unopened 
buds.  As  a  winter-flowering  plant,  whether  for 
pots  or  borders,  it  is  very  desirable.  It  requires 
little  or  no  fire  heat,  is  very  little  trouble,  and 
mixed  with  dark  foliage  plants  it  makes  a  very 
effective  group.  The  flowers  last  in  good  condition 
for  several  weeks.  When  grown  in  pots  it  should 
be  fed  liberally  all  through  the  growing  season, 
and  should  be  plunged  out  of  doors  throughout 
summer  and  autumn,  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame 
being  sufficient  at  other  times,  except  when  in 
flower. — W.  D. 

Hampstead  Heath  Protection 
Society  and  the  proposed  railway.— 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
at  a  committee  meeting  held  on  December  14:  — 
"Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead  Railway 
Extension  Bill.  'That  this  society  object  strongly 
to  the  proposed  extension  on  the  grounds  that 
tunnelling  under  the  Heath  may  injure  it,  and 
that  the  threatened  erection  of  a  station  on  the 
summit  of  the  Hampstead  Hill,  or  on  or  adjacent 


to  any  part  of  the  Heath,  would  be  a  substantial 
injury  to  the  Heath.  The  society  will  use  every 
eftbrt  to  oppose  the  proposed  exten.sion.'  " — H.  F. 
PooLEY  and  Emily  Field,  Hon.  Sees.,  S(/iii>-e's 
Mount,  Hampstead ,  N.  W. 

Distinctions   to    horticulturists.— 

Amongst  well  known  French  nurserymen  and 
others  honoured  in  connection  with  the  recent 
great  Paris  Exhibition  are  Mr.  Alljert  Truffaut,  of 
Versailles,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  and 
Mr.  Sallier  and  Mr.  Barbier,  Knights  of  the  same 
Order.  Mr.  Charles  Baltet  and  Mr.  Levcque, 
Commanders  of  the  Mcrite  Agricole  ;  Mr.  Nonin, 
an  Officer  of  the  same  Order  :  and  Mr.  Latour 
JIarliac  and  Mr.  Emile  Lenioine  are  appointed 
Knights  of  the  Mi'rite  Agricole. 

Perpetual  Beet  Spinach  in  winter. 

— In  manj-  gardens  there  is  a  lack  of  green  Spinach 
from  November  until  spring  ;  indeed,  frequently 
at  the  last-named  date  the  want  of  good  Spinach 
is  more  felt,  as  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  green 
vegetable  supply.  Bj-  growing  the  perpetual 
Spinach  there  is  a  good  supply  until  the  spring- 
sown  is  plentiful.  Of  course,  as  regards  the  quality 
of  the  green  Beet,  there  is  no  douljt  whatever  but 
that  the  ordinary  Spinach  is  the  better  of  the  two — 
I  mean  the  round-leaved  varieties — but  if  unobtain- 
able a  good  substitute  is  valuable,  and  this  Spinach 
Beet  is  such  a  free  grower  that  almost  daily  supplies 
may  be  had  from  October  until  Maj'.  This  vege- 
table differs  greatly  from  the  ordinary  varieties';  it 
more  resembles  a  strong  growing  Beet,  and  sown  in 
Mayor  .June  it  will  provide  a  full  supplj' at  the 
season  named.  It  is  remarkablj'  hardy,  and  needs 
ample  space,  2  feet  between  the  rows  and  half  the 
distance  in  the  row.  Sown  in  good  soil  the  more 
the  old  leafage  is  cut  the  better  it  grows.  I  have 
to  get  smaller  leaved  sown  in  .July,  with  excellent 
results,  as  I  find  these  are  a  better  colour,  their 
quality  is  also  better,  and  more  resembles  that  of 
the  older  varieties  of  Spinach. — (i.  W. 

Pyenostachys    urticifolia.  —  For    an 

intermediate  house  in  midwinter  a  few  plants  of 
this  curious  Salvia-like  plant  are  very  useful.  It 
is  a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  and  grown  naturally 
makes  a  somewhat  straggling  plant.  By  frequent 
pinching  when  young,  however,  it  will  make  large 
well-shaped  bushes.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of 
a  Nettle,  (i  inches  or  7  inches  long  and  ."i  inches  or 
6  inches  wide  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  dense  conical  heads,  which  terminate  every 
branch.  They  are  Oxford  blue  in  colour,  and 
produced  for  at  least  two  months.  It  gives  little 
trouble  in  cultivation,  as  it  may  be  treated  in  a 
.similar  manner  to  Salvia  splendens,  or  it  may  be 
planted  in  a  border  indoors.  In  the  latter  way  it 
grows  vigorously,  making  long  many  branched 
shoots,  all  of  which  flower  freely.  Though  the 
same  plant  will  do  duty  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  is  advisable  to  commence  with  cuttings  each 
spring. — W.  D. 
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FLOAVER  GARDEN. 
Daphne  Cneopum  (W.  M.  li.).— The  great  loss  uf 
leafage  to  which  you  refer  is  the  direct  outcome  of  a  course 
of  treatment  radically  wrong.  Indeed,  it  should  have  been 
a  study  fnmi  the  moment  of  lifting.  Not  only  this,  but 
many  another  plant  so  largely  composed  of  small  fibrous 
roots  to  have  retained  the  ball  of  earth  as  nearly  intact  as 
possilile.  Again,  if  this  had  been  done,  and  the  soil  with 
roots  bound  up  in  a  piece  of  sacking,  and  the  plant  dropped 
into  a  basket  and  sent  by  passenger  train  all  may  have  been 
well.  As  it  is,  much  vitality  is  taken  out  of  it,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  the  plant  may  not  pull  through.  Quite  near  to 
you^that  is  to  say,  within  six  or  a  dozen  miles — this  plant 
is  grown  largely,  and  tine  bunches  could  be  had  well  packed 
that  would  stand  a  good  chance  of  doing  well  after.  The 
parcels  post  may  be  well  enough  for  many  things,  but  there 
are  others— and  liard-wooded  subjects  in  particular— that 
cannot  endure  the  rough  methods  of  shaking  away  all  soil 
from  the  roots,  and  so  render  this  an  economical  mode  of 
transit.  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  maintain  a  moist  overhead 
condition,  Such  as  a  cold  frame  with  little  ventilation  would 
now  produce.  Avuid  anything  approaching  saturation  of 
the  root  soil  ;  indeed,  so  long  as  the  soil  is  nut  dry  so  much 
more  chance  is  there  for  renewed  root  activity.  For 
replanting  all  this  class  of  plant,  however,  the  present  is  the 
worst  time  of  the  year.  If  your  plant  should  die  outright, 
you  will  tlnd  the  end  of  September  or  February  much 
better  in  giving  a  start  to  this  pretty  fragrant  shrub.     The 


soil  you  have  given  it,  if  quite  sandy,  should  suit  very  well. 
As  concerns  the  Polemonium,  you  have  correctly  interpreted 
the  passage  as  to  manure.  Neither  the  white  kind  nor  the 
typical  blue  form  can  long  endure  manure.  Leaf  soil  and 
very  sandy  loam,  with  sandstone  or  limestone  chippings,  suit 
admirably,  with  pei'fect  drainage,  and  a  condition  of  over- 
head winter  dryness  in  lowland  gardens  is  likewise  beneficial. 
Trellised  op  wired  fenee(AKr,us).— Trellisingwith 
the  wuod  laths  would  be  best  for  the  climbers,  though  not 
so  durable  as  wire.  If  the  wood  is  used  it  would  be  best  to 
put  it  up  in  four  horizontal  courses,  the  lowest  18  inches 
from  the  ground,  the  highest  6  inches  below  the  top  of  the 
fence,  and  the  two  others  dividing  the  remaining  space.  The 
trellis  should  be  from  1  inch  to  li  inclies  clear  of  the  fence, 
nailed  on  to  uprights  of  1^  inches  thick.  Five  feet  between 
the  uprights  would  be  the'  least  interval  that  would  be  safe 
for  your  thickness  of  lath.  This  arrangement  supposes  that 
yuu  have  the  flat  side  of  the  fence  to  work  to,  but  if  not  you 
could  eiiuaily  fix  tlu'  uprights  to  the  rails  and  let  the  ends  of 
the  horizontal  laths  butt  up  against  the  posts.  Wires  fixed 
also  hoiizontally  would  be  clieaper  and  more  durable,  but  we 
certainly  i)reft-i  the  wood. 

Plants  fop  a  nopth  bopdep  (Argus).— Solomon  s 
.Seal,  Anemone  jajjonica,  herbaceous  Spiricas,  Primroses, 
Auriculas,  Hardy  Ferns,  most  of  the  Lilies,  Christmas  Roses, 
and  the  Lent  Hellebores,  Foxgloves,  Mulleins,  and  Phloxes 
will  all  do  well  in  a  cool  north  border. 

"Why  called  Cushion  Ipis.— A  foreign  correspon- 
dent (E.  T.)ask6  for  an  explanation  of  the  name  Cushion  Iris 
as  applied  to  the  Irises  of  the  Oncocyclus  group.  AVe  have 
referred  the  question  to  iNIr.  J.  G.  Baker,  who  kindly  sends 
the  following  reply  ; — "  Some  years  ago  a  demand  was  made 
in  Thk  Garden  for  a  convenient 
English  name  for  the  Irises  of  the 
section  Oncocyclus.  I  then  sug- 
gested Cushion  Iris  because  the 
hairs,  which  in  the  large  section 
Pogoniris  are  concentrated  into  a 
definite  line,  are  in  Oncocyclus 
spread  all  over  the  centre  of  the 
falls  in  a  soft  cushion,  and  this 
name  was  taken  up." 

The  wintep  flowreping" 
Jasmine  (T.).^This  is  the  name 
of  the  plant  Howering  so  finely  now 
on  many  garden  walls.  Its  botanical 
name  is  .Tasminum  nudiflorum,  and 
no  brighter  hardier  climlier  exists. 
Ppopagating"  Pepennial 
Phloxes  and  Pseonies 
(J.  S.  p.).— The  Phloxes  may  be 
readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
root  stock  now  if  you  so  desire,  or 
at  any  time  during  the  next  two 
months.  Indeed,  this  may  be  taken 
in  hand  as  soon  as  fiowerhig  is  over 
in  autunin,  which  time,  by  the  way. 
is  most  excellent,  better  in  fact 
than  the  dead  of  winter.  Then  in 
spring  propagation  may  be  effected 
by  means  of  cutting  the  fresh 
young  shootK  that  appear  at  tlM 
base  of  the  plant.  These  cuttings 
when  about  4  inches  loni?,  if  cut 
to  a  joint  and  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  warm  damp  frame,  root 
readily,  and  if  grown  quickly  flower 
quite  nicely  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  We  have  grown  capital 
heads  of  Phloxes  in  this  way  by 
treating  the  plants  to  a  liberal 
fare,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chrysanthemum.  But  unless  you 
have  a  special  desire  for  cuttings, 
we  think  you  will  get  m\ich  the 
liest  results  from  division  of  the 
root  stock.  Only  lieware  of  the 
common  error,  and  do  not  go 
in  for  large  lumps  when  divid- 
ing the  plants.  Infinitely  better 
heads  of  bloom  are  produced 
from  single  stems,  that  is  to 
say,  each  single  growth  of  this 
year,  will  in  inui  produce 
al)Out  four  eyes  or  shoots  from  the  base,  and  these  in  turn,  if 
they  have  room  so  to  do,  will  develop  good,  clean,  and  withal 
fine  shapely  heads  of  bloom.  Rich  deep  soil  and  plenty  of 
moisture  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  culture  of  these  plants. 
Pa:'onies  are  only  increased  by  division,  and  sometimes  raised 
from  seeds  ;  the  former  should  always  be  carried  out  in  early 
autumn  —  September  is  the  l)est  time.  Spring  division 
compared  with  autumn  for  these  things  is  decidedly  bad. 

GARDEN  DESTROYERS. 
Cateppillaps  on  Ivy  (Arthur  S.,  StaffsX-The 
caterpillars  attacking  your  Ivy  are  those  of  a  small  moth,  one 
of  the  Tortricid;c,  sometimes  known  as  "Bell  Moths,"  on 
a(*count  of  their  form  when  their  wings  are  closed  somewhat 
resembling  a  bell  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  species.  Many  of  these  small  caterpillars  are  so  very 
much  alike  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  one  from 
the  other,  but  I  will  try  and  find  out  their  name,  and  if  I  am 
successful  I  will  let  you  know.— G.  S.  S. 
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TRADE    NOTE. 

Mr.  J(.>hn  K.  Btix  now  conducts  his  chief  office  woik  at  The 
Nurseries,  West  Wickham,  where  he  is  aresident.  and  desires 
that  all  communications  by  post,  except  when  otherwise 
stated,  be  addressed  to  him  there,  so  as  to  come  under  his 
personal  supervision. 

*.*  Secretaries  of  societies  are  inoited  to  i^eiid  noten  of  meet- 
in'js,  crhihitiovg,  nud  forthcoming  events.  We  shall  welcome 
also  notices  of  gardcnimj  appointments. 
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